RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

FOR  T  II  E 

X33B1BA1BV 

OF  THE 

($1  or  tester  Count])  Horticultural  Soeietn. 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  TRUSTEES,  FEB.  6.  1849. 


Article  I.  All  Books,  Engravings,  Paintings,-  and  other  arti¬ 
cles  appertaining  to  the  Library  shall  be  confined  to  the  care  of  the 
Librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Trustees. 

Article  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  keep  a  cor¬ 
rect  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books,  Engravings,  &c„  belonging  to  the 
Library,  together  with  a  list  of  all  the  Books,  &c.  presented  to  the 
Library,  with  the  date  of  the  bequest,  and  the  name  and  residence 
of  the  donor. 

.  Article  III.  Not  more  than  one  volume,  if  of  octavo  or  larger 
size,  or  two  volumes  if  smaller  than  octavo,  shall  be  taken  out  by 
any  member  at  one  time  ;  or  retained  more  than  three  weeks,  if  of 
the  large  size,  or  two  weeks  for  the  smaller;  and  every  person 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  often  cents  per  week  for  each  volume 
retained  beyond  the  specified  time. 

Article  TV.  Every  Book  shall  be  returned  in  good  order,  re¬ 
gard  being  had  to  the  necessary  wear  thereof,  with  proper  usa^e  ; 
and  if  any  book  shall  be  lost  or  injured,  the  person  to  whom  it  stands 
charged,  shall  replace  it  by  a  new  volume  or  set,  if  it  belonged  to  a 
set ;  or  pay  the  current  price  of  the  volume  or  set,  and  thereupon 
the  remainder  of  the  set,  if  the  volume  belong  to  a  set,  shall  bQ  de¬ 
livered  to  the  person  so  paying  for  the  same,  unless  otherwise  di¬ 
rected  by  vote  of  the  Trustees. 

Article  V.  No  other  person  than  members  of  the  Society  shall 
be  permitted  to  take  Books,  &c.  from  the  Library ;  and  no  member 
shall  loan  a  Book  to  another  person. 

Article  VI.  The  Librarian  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  names  of 
an  the  persons  who  take  Books  out,  together  with  the  titles  of  the 
Books,  and  the  dates  when  they  are  taken  away  and  returned. 

Article  VII.  All  Books,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Library  shall 
be  returned  previous  to  the  time  of  holding  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
each  year.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Librarian  to  report  to 
the  Society  at  each  Annual  Meeting  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Library,  and  the  addition,  if  any,  made  to  it  during  the  previous 

Article  VIII.  Every  Book  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
Regulations  affixed  to  it.  ^  B 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  III. 

(new  series.) 


[Explanation.— In  making  out  the  annexed  Index,  we  have  placed  every  thing  relating  to 
Cattle,  under  that  head — so  with  Horses,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  Domestic  Economy, 
Books,  Periodicals,  &c.  Every  article  referring  in  any  wise  to  these  subjects,  will  be  found 
arranged  under  these  several  heads.] 


A. 


Accounts,  Farm,  how  to  keep,  29,  107,  214, 
302,  334 

Addison  County  (Vt.)  A g.  Society,. .....  108 

Address  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., .......  26,  91 

—  Judge  Darling,  on  Insects, .  98 

*—  of  John  S.  Gould, . . .  378 

—  of  Hon-  Zadock  Pratt, .  379 

Advertising  box  for  Farmers, . .  131 

Agassiz,  Professor,  . . 388 

Agricultural  College  proposed  at  Mount 

Airy, . 324 

—  Exhibitions, . 289 

—  Geology,  . . . 222 

* —  Institute  at  Wurtemberg, .  41 

- - of  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  ... _ _ _  73 

—  Lectures  at  Homer, .  63,  160,  188 

*—  Machines,  manufacture  of, .  257 

—  Meetings  at  Albany, . . . .  97 

—  Papers  for  premiums,. .  115,  197,  229,  289 

■ - value  of, . . . . .  157 

—  Professorship  at  Yale  College, . 291 


—  Societies  and  papers, . .  37,  125 

• - “to  officers  of, . 355 

“  Statistics  of  New- York,  179,  252,  282,  287 
Agriculture  and  Science, .  297 

—  as  an  occupation, . . . .  247 

—  as  a  science, . . . 302 

—  Connection  of  Chemistry  with,  . .  174,  265 

—  Improved, . 286 

—  Study  of,  in  Schools, . . .  63 

Alabama,  Farming  in,  . . .  32 

—  Seasons  in, . 192 

Alkalies,  Effects  of, .  356 

Allegany  Co.  Ag.  Society,  .  162 

Almond,  Culture  of  the, . 23 

Alpaca,  Company  for  importing, .  131 

Amber,  origin  of; _ .... . 307 

American  Arbor  Vitae  for  screens  and 

hedges, . 312 

"-Institute,  Exhibition  of. .  289 

—  Produce,  demand  for,  in  England,. . . .  354 

Ammonia,  Seeds  soaked  in, .  142 

—  Steeps  of,  for  grain,  . . 284 

Analysis  of  Clover, . 137 

—  of  Manures,  . . .  144 

—  of  Peat  ashes, . . 329 

“  of  Soils, .  78 

Animal  heat,  Source  of,  .  307 

Animals,  Hybernating, .  353 

—  Large  end  small,  .  376 

Annuals,  Supports  for  twining,  ....  124,  161 
Apples,  Good  winter, .  124 

—  Preservation  of, .  316 

—  Qualities  of, .  367 

—  Selection  of, .  89,  239 

—  Spring-hill  Pippin,  ....  . 302 

—  Sweet  and  sour,  . .  130 

—  Winter  Pearmain,  . . .  36 

—  without  blossoms, .  196 

Apple  tree,  Large, .  356 

Apple  trees,  Borer  in,. . . .  258 

- -  Pruning, . . . 259 

Apricot,  Culture  of  the, . .  23 

—  from  plum  stones,  . . 68 

Artesian  Wells, .  115 

Artichokes,  Value  of, .  127,  383 

Ashes,  Application  of, . .  110,  127 

—  Leached,  on  the  use  of,  ............  173 


Be 


Barber  Co.  (Ala.)  Ag.  Society, .  36 

Barley,  Average  of  crops  in  N.  Y., .  180 

—  Culture  ot .  93 

—  Premium  crops, .  55 

—  Skinless, . 68 

—  to  Growers  of, .  290 

—  and  Flax  grown  together,  ...  57,  127,  157 

Barns,  Shakers’,  at  New-Lebanon, . 305 

—  W.  B.  Cook’s, .  309 

—  Mr.  Tilden’s, .  334 

—  Cellars  for  roots, .  217 

Barberry,  not  the  cause  of  blight,  .  316 

—  the  cause  of  blight, . .  372 

Beef,  on  curing, .  20,  112,  193,  303 

Beans,  average  crop  of,  in  New- York,. .  180 

—  Nutritive  properties  of, .  239 

—  Premium  crops  of, . 55,  108 

Bedbugs,  to  destroy, .  369 

Bee-hives,  Novelty  in, .  254 

—  Colton’s  patent, .  377 

Bee-house,  Mr.  Howard’s, .  305 

Bees,  composition  of  honey, .  369 

—  Profits  of, .  357 

—  The  Queen, . 248 

Bee  sting,  Cure  for . 60 

Beets,  Large  Crop  of, . . . 279 

Black  Weevil, .  366 

Blood,  Constituents  of, .  306 

Bones  for  Manure,  . . .  40,  143 

BOOKS— American  Shepherd, .  88 

—  American  Poulterer's  Companion,. ...  91 

—  American  Herd  Book, .  229 

—  Brief  Compend  of  Practical  Agricul¬ 
ture,  .  357 

—  Column's  Tour,  68,  98,  126,  145,  253,  323. 

330 

—  Cultivation  of  American  Grape  vines 

and  making  of  Wine, .  292 

—  Essay  on  Guano, .  37 

—  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,. .  68, 

117,  130,  149 

—  Fruit  Culturist, . . .  123 

—  Farmer’s  Dictionary, . 130,  162 

—  Flagg’s  Culture  of  the  Grape,  &c-,. . .  325 

—  History  of  Wyoming,  . .  37 

—  Incentives  to  study  of  Geology, .  292 

—  Landscape  Gardening, . . . .  65 

—  Gardner's  Lectures, .  162,  262 

—  Pastoral  Life  and  Manufactures  of  the 

Ancients, . 98 

—  Petzhold’s  Agricultural  Chemistry,  ...  261 

—  Report  of  Exploring  Expedition,  _  37 

- of  Commissioner  of  Patents, .  226 

- of  Maine  Insane  Hospital, .  292 

—  Stephen’s  Book  of  the  Farm,  .  262 

—  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows, .  12S 

—  Thaer’s  Principles  of  Agriculture, _ 261 

—  The  Trees  of  America, .  357 

Borer  in  apple  trees, .  258 

Botanical  tour.  Notes  of  a, .  174 

Breeding,  principles  of, .  212,  245 

—  Remarks  on,  .  371 

Brakes  for  Carriages,  Improvement  in,  .  255, 

325 

Bricks,  Improvement  in  making, . 


Breweries,  Refuse  of,  for  manure, .  275 

Broom  Com,  grown  in  Ohio, .  21 

Browse  for  cattle, . . . .  389; 


Buckwheat  as  a  manure, . . .  69 

—  Average  crop  of,  in  New-York, .  180 

—  to  have,  without  grit, .  62,  157 

Budding  fruit  trees. .  163 

—  Improvement  in, .  318 

Buffaloes,  domesticated, .  224.  288 

BUILDINGS — District  School  House,  ..  325 

—  Carriage  house  and  stable, .  31,  331 

—  Elmwood  Cottage, .  24,  156 

—  Houses  oflime,  sand  and  gravei, .  64 

—  Houses,  Construction  of,  .  91 

—  Hints  on  construction  of, .  184 

—  Ribbon  houses,  how  built, .  156.  228 

—  Plan  of  a  cottage, .  373 

—  Poor  Man’s  Cottages, . 216 

—  Rochester  City  Milk  Depot, .  120 

—  Of  unburnt  Clay, .  290 

—  Shakers’,  at  New  Lebanon,  . . 305 

—  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Cook, .  309 

—  Simple  Rural  Cottages, .  313.  314 

Business  for  winter .  385 

Butter,  average  quantity  from  certain 

cows. .  180 

—  Constituents  of, .  307 

—  Making  and  packing, .  49 

—  Made  for  Boston  market, .  287 

Butter- worker,  Description  of, .  187,  240 

Buttonwood  tree,  disease  ol .  2T6 

Bush  and  root  puller, .  255 

C. 

Canada  thistle,  origin  of, .  291 

Carriage  house  and  stable,  plan  of, .  31 

—  wheels,  Scripture’s, .  109 

Carrots,  culture  of, .  43.  49 

—  for  cows,  .  258 

—  for  horses .  S3,  110 

—  for  hogs, .  1J.2 

—  How  to  harvest, .  30 

—  Premium  and  large  crops  of. .  55.  64.  108. 

259,  279 

CATTLE — Ayrshire?.  Mr.  Randall’s  sale 

of,  . .  352 

- imported  by  Mr.  Webster, .  355 

- Mr.  Prentice’s, .  215 

—  Breeding  and  rearing, .  47 

- Principles  of, .  245,  332 

—  Browse  for,  . .  389 

—  Calves,  on  rearing .  197 

- Diarrhoea  in . . .  197 

—  Cow,  a  good, .  324 

—  Cows,  Attachment  of,  for  pigs, _ ...  356 

- Assistance  to,  in  parturition .  64 

- Average  product  of. .  257 

- -  Ayrshire, .  215 

—  —  Breeding, .  213 

- Carrots  for, . 258 

- Disease  in, .  63 

- Mr.  Donaldson's  Kaalskill, .  9 

- Number  of  milch,  in  New-York 

State, .  120 

- Points  of  a  good  dairy,  .  9 

- Productive, . .  10,  157,  196 

- Roots  for, . . 25S 

- -  Selecting  for  rich  milk, .  197 

- Singular  death  of, .  23 

- The  Oaks  Cow, .  3^0 

—  —  Treatise  on  Milch .  128 

—  Devons,  Remarks  on,  .  106 

—  Durham  Bull,  Prince  Albert. .  35 


INDEX  TO  VOLUME  III. 


Cattle—  Durhams,  Mr.  Bates’,  . .  85 

- Sale  of  Mr.  Renwick’s, .  29! 

- versus  Natives, .  223 

—  Discussion  in  relation  to . .  178 

—  Fattening,  Remarks  on, .  255 

—  Galloway, .  110 

—  Herefords  in  Vermont, .  260 

— -  Importation  of, .  45,  290 

—  In  Connecticut,  correction, .  36 

—  Lice  on, . . . 224 

—  Mr.  Wadsworth’s, .  249 

—  Number  in  New- York  State,. . .  180 

—  Oxen  for  plowing, .  33 

- versus  horses, .  245 

—  Of  the  Shakers, .  305 

—  Points  of, .  374 

—  Soiling, . .  112 

—  in  England 

—  Stall  feeding,  remarks  on,  .  218 

—  Weight  of  several  fat, .  98,  246 

—  Winter  food  for, .  52,  150 

Cellars  under  barns, .  217 

—  for  Roots, . 224 

Cement  pipes  for  conveying  water, .  12 

—  for  yards  and  floors, . . 273 

Century  plant, .  307 

Cider,  Superior  sample  of, 

—  Mills  and  cider, 


Draining  in  England, .  330 

—  Under,  successful, .  304 

—  side  hill . 192 

Drains,  how  to  make, . 368 

Drouth,  Effects  of, . . .  30 

Dutchess  Horticultural  Society. -  162,  22' 

Dyspepsia,  Cure  for, .  158 

E. 

Eggs,  to  preserve, .  25 

Egg  hatching  machine, .  324 

Egg  plants,  to  cook, .  91 

Emigrants,  Advice  to  Western, .  53 

English  Farming,. .. .  51,  126,  145,  223,  330 
Essex  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  Transactions 

of,  .  6t 

Eve  troughs,  to  make, . 210 

Evergreens,  time  for  transplanting, .  323 

Excretion  of  plants, . 220 

Experiments,  suggestions  and  questions,  116 


Fanning  Mills,  improvement  in .  317 

F arm  accounts,  how  kept,  20,  107,  214,  302. 

334 

_  Farming,  Neatness  in, .  15 

192  —  among  the  hills,. . . . .  287,  304 


Charcoal  for  manure, . .  159,  372  in  Alabama, . . .  82 

Cheese,  Making  in  winter, .  128  ~  ?n  En£land> .  51,  126,  145,  223,  330 

—  Cheshire,  how  made,  .  268!  *n  Ohio....... .  21 

—  made  in  New-York  S’ate, . . .  ISOj-  ?n  Switzerland, . .  14,  50 

Chemistry,  Connection  of  Agriculture  j  Jn  Western  New-Y  ork, .  2*1 

with, . . .  174,  265.— •  Modes  of, .  190 

Cherokees,  Agriculture  among, .  ]56|Farmer?s  Bank, .  249 

Cherry  trees,  Disease  in. . .  254  ...  ’  . . .  107 


—  stones,  how  to  plant,. .  347 


FARMS — Notices  of : 


Cherries,  fine, . . . .  260|~  William  Duel’s, . . .  271 

Chess,  not  degenerate  wheat, .  252  ,  Cook  s,  . . . . .  271 

Chittenden  Co.  (Vi.)  Ag.  Society, .  125  —  CnL  T‘mihar’s 

Clover,  Analysis  of, .  137 

—  Seeding  with, . 235 

—  Hulling  machines, .  255,  317 

Coal  tar  for  seed  corn, . 129 

—  for  fruit  trees, .  224 


Cob  meal,  value  of,  . 160 

Cob  and  corn  meal,  value  of, . .  260 

Cockroaches,  killed  by  cats, . . .  291 

Cocoa  tallow, . .  307 

Connecticut  Iron  Works, .  60,  100 

Corn  and  Cob  Crusher.  Hussey’s, .  142 

- Pitts’,  . 229 

Corn  Sheller,  Burrall’s, .  60 

Corn  stalk  sugar  and  molasses, .  17 

Correspondents.  Notices  to,  35.  68,  97,  130, 

160,  195,  227,  259,  289,  323,  355,  389 

Cortland  Co.  Ag.  Society, .  38 

Cotton,  explosive  or  gun, .  386 

Cranberries,  Culture  of, .  112,  336 

—  grown  in  Marshfield, .  281 

- on  high  lands, . . . . . ...  354 

Cream  turning  blue,  .  69 

Crops,  notices  of, .  21,  38,  63,  259,  260 

—  Review  of,  for  the  season,  . . .  384 

Crows,  white, .  228 

—  to  keep  off  cornfields, .  277 

Cultivator,  The  value  of, . . . . . .  65 .  -  - 

—  Circulation  of, .  387  Foreign  Intelligence,  99,  131,  163 

—  Address  to  patrons  of, .  35  361 


Col.  Dunbar’s .  31 

—  George  Geddes’ . 204 

—  Col.  McDonald’s, .  32 

—  Col.  Meacham’s, . . .  12! 

—  C.  B.  Stewart’s, .  271 

—  Judge  Van  Bergen’s, .  250 

—  Mr.  Wadsworth’s, .  249 

—  Joseph  Watson’s .  309 

Farms,  Report  of  N.  Y.  Ag.  Society  on,  201 

Fellenberg’s  school  at  Hofwyl,  .  73 

Fences,  Moveable,  how  made .  274 

Stevens’  Patent, . 308 

Fence  posts,  how  to  set, . 157 

upheaved  by  frost, .  46 

Fencing,  remarks  on,. . . .  369 

Flails,  improved, .  68 

Flanders*,  small  farms  in, . 

Flax.  Average  crops  of,  in  New-York,  .  180 

—  Culture  of. . .  109,  119,  125 

—  grown  with  barley, - - - -  57,  127,  157 

Flax  dressing  machine, .  158 

Flowers,  Culture  of, .  .  16 

—  Supports  for  climbing, . .  124,  161 

Flower  garden,  plan  of, .  55 

Food  for  domestic  animals.  Comparative 

value  of, .  52,  130 

—  Hints  about, .  35 

Nutritive  properties  of, .  307 

"  "  -  229,  262 

291,  357 


Postage  of,. .  97 

—  Subscriptions  to, .  70 

—  for  premiums, .  115,  197,  229,  289 

Currant  bushes,  Trimming, .  347 

Currants,  Culture  of, . ’ .  122 

D. 

Dairy  establishment  at  New  Lebanon,. .  305 
DEATHS— of  E.  W.  Bull, . 67 

—  of  Hon.  Noyes  Darling, . 323 

—  of  Col.  Alexander  McDonald, .  324 

Deep  Cultivation, . 151 

District  School  House, .  345 

Diarrhoea,  Cure  for, .  121 

Dogs,  Shepherd’s .  54 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY 

—  Butter  making, .  49,  180,  287 

—  Eggs  to  preserve, .  25 

—  Egg  plants,  to  cook, .  91 

—  Indian  puddings  and  cakes, .  226 

—  Maple  sugar,  to  make, .  54 

—  Oysters  of  green  corn, .  292 

—  Portable  jelly,  to  make, .  226 

—  Raspberry  syrup, . . .  293 

—  Soap,  different  kinds, .  339 

—  Strawberries  dried, . 207 

•-  Starch,  how  made,. . . . .T. . . .  281 

—  Sugar  beet  pies, .  112 

—  Succotash,  to  make, .  292 

—  Tomato  pickles, .  293 

—  — preserves,  . .  226 

Vinegar,  to  make, .  51 


Frost  in  valleys, . 307 

Fruit,  a  plea  for,. .  342 

—  for  cooking .  120,  158 

i  Massachusetts, .  224 

singular  variety, .  285 

—  on  selecting  fine, .  367 

Fruits,  affected  by  soil  and  climate, .  383 

—  Suggestions  on  describing, .  153,  161 

—  Crops  of,  for  the  year,  . .  385 

—  French  names  of, .  223,  2S5 

—  Samples  of, .  325,  355 

Fruit  trees,  Cnlture  of, .  122 

- Coal  tar  for,  . . . .  224 

Cultivating  round, . 343 


Gates,  Rustic,  Design  for, . 313,314 

Geese,  Large,  . . . .  97 

—  Wild,  Domesticated, .  306 

Georgia,  Capabilities  of, .  15l 

—  Agriculture  of, .  193 

Germany,  Vehicles  of, .  105 

—  Management  of  forests  in, . .  169 

Grafting,  Process  of  described, .  123 

Grafts,  Influence  of  Stock  on, .  148 

Grain  moth,  described, . 20S,  344 

Grain,  Advantages  of  cutting  early,. . . .  229 
Grapes,  Culture  of, .  125 

—  Grafting,. .  159,  237 

Grass  Lands,  Injured  by  stock, .  151 

Seeding  down, . 94,  194 

Grass,  Proper  time  for  cutting, .  277 

—  Seed,  sown  with  rye, . 159 

—  Time  for  sowing, . 191 

Grub  and  Wire-worm,  to  destroy, .  368 

Guano,  application  of,. . .  155 

Experiments  with, .  19,  45,  155,  355 

—  for  Peach  Trees, . . .  279 

—  Improper  use  of,  ... . . .  112 

poisonous, .  91 

Gypsum,  Operation  of, .  30,  365 

—  How  applied  to  corn, . .  110 

H. 

Hames,  Improvement  in, .  353 

Hartford  (Ct.)  Ag.  Society, . 67 

Hay  Making,  Remarks  on,  ....  188,  250,  277 

Hay  Mows,  Cutting  down, .  69 

Hay  Presses, . . . 110 

Heat,  Philosophy  of, .  140 

Hedges,  American  Arbor  Yitse  for,  ....  312 

—  Cherokee  Rose  for,. .  131 

—  Layering  and  plashing, . 89 

—  Osage  Orange  for, .  352 

Hemp,  New  mode  of  rotting  j .  256 

—  and  Flax  Dressing  Machine, .  158 

Hints  on  Construction  of  Farm  Houses,.  184 

—  to  those  on  Small  Farms, .  340 

Honey,  composition  of, .  369 

Horse  Hoe .  60 

HORSES,  Bolts  in, .  62 

—  Best  breeds  of,, . 152 

—  Breeding  Mares,  care  of.. . . .  191 

—  Blind  teeth  in, .  193 

—  Blood  Spavin  in,  how  to  treat, .  323 

—  Corn  for,  to  be  soaked, . . .  80 

Carrots  for, . 110,  183 

Diseases  in, .  276,  324 

Feeding  work, .  317 

.  193 

.  192 

—  Imported  Horse  Consternation,  . .  68 

—  Mr.  Morse’s  Norman, .  152,  34S 

—  Morgan,  origin  of.  . . .  19, 106 

- Notices  of.  143,196,286,319.342,346,355 

Number  in  New  York  state, . 180 

Ring  Bone,  Remedy. for, .  315 

—  Runaway,  to  stop, . 196 

versus  Oxen . 244 

—  Weaning  Foals,. .  369 

—  Wounds  and  sores  in,. . .  Ill 

Houses. painted-  in  cold  weather,. .  219 

see  Buildings. . 

How  shall  we  Improve  ? . 363 

Hydraulic  Ram,  Benson’s, .  377 


—  Galls  on,  cure  for, 

—  Heaves  in, 


258 

25S 

258 

191 


- Labels  for, . 

- Saw  dust  around . 

- -To  protect  from  mice.. 

Fungi,  origin  and  growth  of, 

Gt 

Galvanism,  forcing  vegetables  by . 112 

Garden  plants,  importance  of  watering,  .  349 

—  Operations  for  March, .  96 

- for  April .  129 

—  The  Kitchen, . .  256 

—  Flower,  plan  cf, .  55 

Gardening.  Successful, . 282 

Gardens,  Soil  for.. . 16 

—  Advantages  of  irrigating .  307 

Gas.tric  Juice,  Composition  of, . .  307 

Gate  Hinges, . »  .  886 

Gate  Latch,  . . .  159 


Draining,  Successful, .  37,  278  Gates  for  Farms, . .  18, 216  Insect  Repeller, . .  276 


r. 

Importance  of  well  directed  labor,  .....  17 

of  doing  business  in  season. .  17 

INDIAN  CORN. 

—  Average  crop  in  New-York, .  179 

—  Crop  of  this  year,  . .  385 

- m  Tennessee,  . . . .  131 

Culture  of,  . .  61,  95,  113 

—  at  the  South, .  86.  206,  258 

—  Coal  tar  for  seed, . . . .  129 

—  Cob  meal,  value  of. . . . 160 

Drilling  in, . 38 

—  Experiments  in  growing, . 30,  79 

—  for  Fodder,  ....  30,  160,  237,  279,  310,  354 

—  from  the  Rocky  Mountains . 376 

—  Great  Crops  of, .  21,  55,  108,  249 

—  Grown  by.  the  Indians, .  194 

—  How  to  plant. . . .  100 

—  How  to  save  from  crows,  . .  277 

—  Long  Island .  30 

—  Length  of  roots  of, . . . . . 279 

—  Marker  described, . 87 

—  Seed  to  be  changed, .  115 

—  Seed,  from  Eli  Root,  of  Vermont,  . . . .  38S 

—  Shrinking  of, . .  185 

—  Soaking  seeds  of, . . . .  251 

—  Suckers  on, _ .' . . .  159 

—  Valuable  varieties  of, . . .  06 

—  Value  of, . 274 

Industry,  fruits  of, . . .  157 
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INSECTS : 

—  Address  of  Judge  Darling  on 

—  Borer  in  Apple  trees . . .  25S 

—  Cockroaches  killed  by  cats, . .  -292 

—  Flying  Weevil  or  Grain  moth,. . .  .'208,  344 

—  Gas  water  to  kill, .  254 

“—Hessian  Fly, .  278,291 

—  Injurious  to  wheat,  ....  276,  333,  366,  382 

—  Moths,  to  destroy, . . . 286 

—  Protection  against, .  215 

—  Rosebugs,  to  destroy, .  29 

—  Turnep  fly,  . . . . • ...  286 

“-  To  destroy,. , . : . . .  98,  277 

—  To  destroy  on  Vines . . .  224 

—  Wheat  Midge, ......  .. .  276 

Ireland^  Notes  of  travel  in, .  It 

—  Waste  land  in . 197 

Irish  farmer’s  breakfast, . 11 

—  Farm-yard  and  appurtenances, .  11 

Irrigation  in  England. . 331 

J . 

Jefferson  Co.  Ag.  Society, . .  . . 162 

Johnson,  B.  P.,  disappearance  of, .  196 

K. 

Kitchen  Chemistry, . 51,  140,  281,  339 

Kreosote,  properties  of, .  307 

L. 

Labels  for  fruit  trees .  258 

Labor  account  for  farm, .  334 

Ladders,  folding, .  144 

Lands,  improving  worn  out, .  182 

• —  reclaimed, .  378 

Letters  from  Mr.  Horsford,  41, 73, 137, 169, 233, 
265,  329.  386 

—  from  D.  G.  Mitchell,.... . 14.50 

—  from  J.  P.  Norton, . 13,  51 


Periodicals — 

—  The  Horticulturist,  ....  195.  227,  311,  362 

Phoenix  Park,  Dublin, .  11 

Pines,  plantations  of, . 365 

—  Culture  of, . 366 

Pipes,  cement .  12 

Plants,  coloring  matter  in .  307 

—  Difference  in  temperaiure  of. . .  307 

—  Excretory  power  of, .  220 

Frames  for  climbing.. . .  124,  161 

Pe rsp i ration  of. . .  i .  307 

—  Viial  action  of, .  278 

.  336 


Nectarine,  culture  of, .  23 

Newcastle  Co.  (Del  )  Ag.  Society, . 355 

New  Lebanon,  Shakers  of,  visit  to, .  305 

Ne  w-  York  State  Ag.  Society  : 

—  Annual  Meeting  of .  66 

- premiums  awarded  at, .  67 

—  Annual  exhibition  at  Auburn, _ 280,  319 

—  Committees  on  field  crops, . . .  3 1\ 

- for  Auburn  Fair, . .  243 

—  Donations  to, .  359 

—  Officers  of, . .  66 

—  Premiums  for  1846, .  81 

—  Premiums  awarded  at  Auburn,  321  350.356  Planting  of  new  residences, 

—  Proceedings  of  Ex.  Committee  . .  36.  383  Plaster— see  Gypsum. 

—  Report  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Plowing,  how  performed  in  England,. .  146 

Stock, .  342; —  Oxen  for. .  33 

—  Suggestions  to, . . .  3631  ~  principles  of, .  33 

Nitrogen, .  30(3iPlowing,  Remarks  on,.  09,  85,  139.  291,  301 

—  Source  of, .  307;—  Subsoil .  99,  1.12,  215 

—  in  hay,. . .  307| - in  England .  331 

North  Carolina,  Agricultural  Resources  |  Match  at  Montgomery, .  379 

of  Edgcomb, .  go:  Plows,  Center  Draft, .  354,  355 

—  Bolany'of,  . .1 ............. .  171“  'Draft  of, . . . 279 

—  Wool  Growing  in, .  241,  335  “  Gang. . •  250 

Norton,  J.  P.,  notice  of. .  388' Plums,  Imperial  Ottoman  and  Jefferson,  3J1 

N otes  of  travel  in  Ireland, .' .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  11  P1  uni  treefS  Culture  of, .  23 

Nurserymen,  Convention  of .  95|~  Remedy  for  Black  wart  on,.  .  258 

—  Responsibilities  of . . .  2581  Salt  for,  .  279 

IPlurri  stones,  howto  plant, . 347 

O,  1  POETRY  Agricultural  Ode, .  310 

! —  Harvest  Home,., .  251 

Oats,  culture  of, . .  93, —  Jonathan’s  Account  of  the  Cattle  Show, 281 

Analysis  of, . . . . .  95,  260,  310 —  Signs  of  Rain .  190 

—  and  peas  sown  together .  333  —  The  Autumn  Evening, . 338 

Average  product  in  New-York. . 179: 0u  curing, . . .  20,  193,  303 

Large  crops  of, .  108j - jn  hot  weather .  324 

—  Nitrogenous  matter  in, .  241.iposts  upheaved  by  frost, .  46 

Ohio,  Farming  and  crops  of, .  21,  192.poTATOES  : 

Onions,  culture  of, .  43,258; — Average  crop  in  New-York .  179 

“  Large  cr°P: .  279l—  Crops  of,  for  this  year .  385 


—  tram  J.  1 .  JNorton, .  ,  ^Oneida  Agricultural  Society, .  55.  64; —  Culture  of. .  37,  52,  57,  65.  144,  171 

Libel  suit,  . . .  J;’;  Orange  Co.  Ag.  School .  1281—  Consumed  in  Ireland,. . 112 

fume,  effects  of.. . . .  . .  . .  ...  ’  It 


T  ■  a.  ,  e  r‘> - n - . . . .  , —  Consumed  in  Ireland, .  112 

Lime,  effects  of... .  A5)  Orchards,  Cultivation  of, . . .  279  —  Disease  in  Europe .  13 

—  not  to  be  mixed  wuhjnanures, .  I9l|_  a))d  or0hard  Fruit, .  S9\ - Remarks  on.  .P22,  59.  99.  132,  228.  230, 

Liniment  tor  sprain*.  Ac.,  . . . .  Worn  out  lands  for . .  34  255,  233.  2S8,  290,  356  ,  341.  325,  317 

goo P rchardists,  -Seasonable  hints  to, . .  .  222j - preventive  for . '.  87,  127 


Lightning,  supposed  effects  of, - 

Locust  seventeen  yearsj . 


’  Oswego  Co.  Ag.  Society,  .  64 - Report  of  British  Commissioners  on,  92 

Osage  Orange  for  Hedges .  352, - Liebig  011, .  112 

Otsego  Co  .  Agriculture  of,. .  249|_  Dutton .  36,  68 

Madder,  culture  of, . .  318  Oxen  versus  horses, .  2441—  Experiments  with, .  99,  171,  279 

162  Oxtail  Soup, .  346  — Flour  from, .  50 


M. 


—  Where  .to  be  had. . . 


Madison  Co.  Ag.  Society. .  98 

Male  animals,  not  to  run  at  large, .  157 

Mangel  Wurtzel,. .  55  P. 

MANURES:  „  ,  ;  ..  .  .  ■,.* 

—  Analysis  of. . . .  144,299  Pa’int^  black  and  white, .  196 

Artificial,  by  Liebig .  233  Parsneps  forswnie,. .  224 ; 

-  'Paring  and  burning  soils, .  ....  253 

Pastures,  management  of, .  69 

Pear,  supposed  seedling,. .  38 

—  Best  five  winter, .  .  311 

High  price  of, . . . 225 


Oysters  of  green  corn, .  292 [—  Gerard’s  History  of, .  367 

Hall’s  Early  June, .  36,260 


—  Stocks  for. 


_  L.  Theory  of,  .7.  .77.  7 .7 ...  .7  ..... .  63j£*2«S  and  burnin 

—  Buckwheat  for,. .  69 

—  Burnt  straw  for, . 109 

- — Comparison  of  different,. .  80 

—  Experiments  with  different  kinds, -  79 

—  from  Privies,. ... .  . .  79 

—  from  Bats, . 194 

—  for  wheat, . . . . .  79 

—  Green  crops,  for, .  177 

—  Management  of,  at  Hofwyl, .  77 

- ana  application  of. . 170 

—  Materials  for, .  110 

—  On  saving, .  61 

—  Refuse  of  breweries  for, . . .  275 

—  Soap  for, .  277 

—  Special  remarks  on .  142 

—  See  Ashes ,  Bones ,  Charcoal ,  Guano ,  Muck , 

Peat ,  Poudrette. 

Maple,  uses  arid  value  of, .  273 

Marl,  effects  of,  in  New  Jersey .  38 

Martha’s  Vineyard,  Agriculture  of,  ....  193 
Massachusetts  Ilort.  Society, .  130 

—  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture,  . .  325 

Meat.  Long  preservation  of, . 334 

—  On  curing, .  20,  112,  193,  303 

Mice,  protecting  trees  from, .  25S 

Milk,  composition  of, .  275 

—  Richness  of, .  27 7 

—  Company,  Rochester, .  12O 

—  of  Carnivorous  animals, .  196 

Milk  pans  of  glass .  254 

Mississippi,  Agriculture  of, .  99 

—  Farmers  of. .  156 

—  plantation, .  31 

Molasses  from  Corn  stalks, .  17 

Moss  on  roofs  of  houses, .  65 

Moths,  to  destroy,  . 286 

Mountain  ash  seed,  how  to  plant, .  347 

Muck  as  a  fertilizer,  .  192,261 

—  digging  in  winter, . , 156 

Musk  rats  caught  by  a  cat, .  325 

Mustard,  culture  of, . 29 


N. 

National  Fair  at  Washington,. 


—  The  Virgalieu, .  254 

Pear  iree.  valuable, . 259 

Blight  in,. . 313 

—  Renovating  a, . 384 

Peach  buds,  destruction  of, . .  183 

Peach  trees,  Yellows  in, .  1 4 1 

Protection  of, .  187 

Culture  of, .  279 

Peach  Orchards,  localities  for, .  256 

—  Culture  of  in  Delaware . 312 

Peach  worm,  description  and  remedy  for,  217 
Peas,  average  crop  of  in  New-York,.  . . .  179 

Culture  of, . 93 

and  oats,  sown  together, .  383 

—  Cluster, . 7 .  131 

—  Large  crops  of, . .  55,  108 

—  New  kind  of. .  130 

—  Nulritive  properties  of, .  209 

Peat,  digging  in  winter, .  156 

—  as  a  fertilizer, .  192 

—  ashes,  analysis  of, .  336 

Pennsylvania,  grazing  in  Eastern, .  65 

Penn  Yan  Farmer’s  Club, . 68 

Peppermint,  to  kill, .  63 

PERIODICAL*— Notices  of: 

—  American  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri¬ 

culture,  .  162,  197 

- Phonographic  Journal, .  162 

—  District  School  Journal, .  98 

—  Farmer’s  Monthly  Jour,  and  Library,  261 

—  Lancaster  Co.  Farmer, .  35 

—  Magazine  of  Horticulture, .  98 

—  Medico  Chirurgical  Review .  98,  292 

—  New-York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  . .  292 

—  New  Orleans  Commercial  Times, ...  37 

—  Prairie  Farmer .  37 

—  Phrenological  Almanac. .  226 

—  Silliman's  Journal,  68,  93,  162.  197,  262. 

325 


—  Injured  by  Wire  worms .  356 

—  Large  Crops  of. .  55,  59.  108,  249,  388 

—  Long  Reds, . 196,224 

—  Nutritive  properties  of. .  272 

—  Origin  of. .  .  183,  240 

—  Preservation  of, .  192 

—  Sweet,  preservation  of, .  224,  255 

—  To  keep  sound, . .  176 

Potato  washer, . 92 

290  poudrette,  Experiment  with, .  64 


—  Son  of  Temperance  and  Rechabite,. .  2G2lRice  paper 


Value  of. . 155 

POULTRY— Diseases  ,n, .  34,  191 

—  Dorkings,  imported, .  260 

—  Ducks,  incubation  of, .  91 

—  Feeding . .  . .  183 

—  Gapes  in  Chickens .  156 

—  Large  kinds, .  97 

—  Lice  on, .  230 

—  Malay  fowls, .  97 

—  Peahens,  r.ot  laying  fill  3  years  old,. .  91 

—  Profits  of, .  63, 158,  189,  196,  261,  333 

— Singular  phenomenon, .  290 

—  Wild  fowls  tamed, .  Ill 

Prattsville,  village  of, .  69 

Prejudice,  force  of. .  375 

Preserving  animal  substances . 306 

Product  of  half  an  acre,  .  63 

—  of  an  acre, .  282 

—  of  ten  acres, .  279 

Profits  of  good  husbandry, .  64 

Provisions,  on  curing .  20,  112,  193.  303 

Pump,  Ellsworth’s  self-acting, _  125,  226 

Pumpkins,  Large  crop  of, .  91 

Q. 

Quack  grass,  to  destroy, .  91 

Quincy’s  address, .  26,  91 

R, 

Rain,  Signs  of, .  190 

Raspberry,  The  Fastolff, .  313,  314 

—  syrup, .  293 

Rata  tree  of  New-Zealand. .  112 

Rats,  to  kill, .  39 

—  Catching .  371 

Reaping  Machines,  McCormicks’, .  161 

Rensselaer  Co.  Ag  Society, .  348 

Review  of  the  season .  384 

Rhubarb.  Culture  of, .  95 


307 
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Road  making-,  Remarks  on, .  315ISHEEP  : 

Roller,  Description  and  use  of, .  Ill  —  Woolgrower’s  meeting  at  Springfield, 


Root  crops,  importance  of, .  38 

Root  and  bush  puller.. . .  255 

Rose,  Double  AVild . . . .  •  •  36 

Rose  bugs  destroyed  by  toads, .  2^ 

Roses,  Time  for  budding, .  158,  22L 

Rotation  of  crops, .  95,  108,  238 

Ruta  bagas,  Premium  crops,  ........  55,  64 

Rural  architecture, .  24,  184-  314 

-  conveniences, .  SOL 

Rutland  Co  IVt.)  Ag.  Society,  .  162 

Rye,  Average  crop  in  New- York .  17.0 

—  Multicole, .  261 

—  Premium  crop,  .  55 


Salt  as  a  manure, .  30,  363 

—  quality  of  western,  .  186 

Saltpetre  for  meat, .  193 

Sap,  Force  of, . . .  307 

Saratoga  Co.,  Capabilities  of, . .  •  78 

Sausage  stuffer, .  375 

Sawdust  round  fruit  trees, .  25« 

Science  and  Agriculture, .  297 

Scientific  facts .  395 

Seed  planter,  Lewis’, . .  131,  250,  259 

Seeds,  soaking  in  ammonia, .  142 

Seneca  Co.  Ag-  Society,  . .  162 

Shakers  of  New- Lebanon,  Visit  to, .  305 

SHEEP— rBreeding, .  262 

—  Ewes,  Care  of,  . . .  88,  121 

—  register  for, . .  •  181 

—  Cheviot,.. .  354,  355 

—  Care  of,  in  winter, .  80 

—  Cutting  food  for, .  182 

—  Diseases  in,  .... 

—  Diseased,  Care  of, .  88 

—  Escurial  and  Electoral  Saxony, .  119 

—  Fat  rumped, .  88 

—  Fat  tailed, .  376 

—  Fine,  in  Chittenden  Co.  (Vt.) .  129 

—  Fine  wooled,  Flocks  of, .  147 

- of  Washington  Co.  (Pa.) .  347 

—  Fine  lambs, .  228 

—  Foot  rot  in, . . . .  •  148,  247 

—  Facilities  for  growing,  in  Illinois, -  172 

—  Iceland, .  121 

—  Importation  of,  by  S.  W.  Jewett,  ....  195 

- By  Mr.  Scoville, .  228 

- of  Liecesters,  by  H.  Clay, .  386 

—  in  Illinois, .  21 

—  in  Columbia  Co., .  2S7 


Young  lambs,  care  of, 

Sheep  husbandry,  advantages  of, . 

Shingles,  durability  of  pine,  . . 97, 

Shower  bath,  improved, . 

Silk  grown  in  the  United  States, . 

—  business  in  Georgia,  . 

Soap,  as  a  manure, . 

—  to  make  different  kinds, . 

Soiling  cattle, . . . 

—  in  England, . 

Soils,  Analysis  of, . 

—  Constituents  and  improvement  of, - 

—  Classification  of, . . . 

—  Importance  of  analysis  of, . 

—  Improvement  of  worn  out,  . . 

—  Paring  and  burning, . 

—  Sour,  not  necessary  to  produce  sorrel, 

Solar  gas,  how  made, . 

Sowing  machines, . 

Squashes,  to  destroy  bugs  on, . 

Stall  feeding  cattle, . 

larch,  how  made, . 

Steaming  apparatus,  cheap, . 

Stock,  lurning  out  to  grass . 

—  Prices  of  improved,  in  England, . 

—  on  breeding, . 

Stone  boat,  how  to  build, . 

Stone  walls,  how  made, . 

Straw,  va'ue  of  different  kinds, . 

—  Burnt  for  manure, . 

Strawberry.  Culture  of, .  32. 

—  Stoddard’s  seedling, .  97, 

—  controversy, . 

—  Fine  varieties  of, . 

—  Hovey’s  Seedling,  .  182,  242, 

Long  worth  on  the,  ....  181.  248,  275, 

Fertile  and  barren  flowers  of. . 

—  Figures  and  descriptions  of  five  varie¬ 
ties  of  the, . 

planting, . 

Ten  varieties  described, . 

Hybrid, . 

—  Dried . 

Straw  cutter,  Hovey’s, . 

Stump  machine, . 

Stumps,  to  remove  pine, . 

Succotash,  how  made, . . 

Suffolk  Co.  Ag.  Society, . 

Sugar,  from  cornstalks . 

Sugar,  maple,  to  make, . 

Sugar  beets,  large  crops  of, .  64, 

Leicesters,  Mr  Reybold’s, .  225  Sumac,  Culture  and  uses  of, . 
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Chimney  Point.  D.  C.  G'iodale 
Charlotte,  Charles  B.  Cook 
Clarendon,  P.  Edgertpn 
Colchester,  H.  Bates 
Derby,  N.  Colby,  p  m 
Danby,  Jos.  Lapharn 
Danby  4  Corners,  W.  Otis 
Derby  Line,  E.  G.  Johnson 
Dorset,  S.  J.  Pettibone 
Danville,  A.  McMillan 
East  Pouitney,  P.  M.  Ross 
East  Bethel,  G.  S.  Paine 
East  Montpelier,  A.  Metcalf,  p  m 
East  Rupert,  D.  <fc  L.  Eastman 
Essex,  H.  Stanton 
E.  Dorset,  G.  Marsh 
E.  Clarendon,  J.  L.  Marsh 
E.  Randolph,  H.  A.  Edgerton 
|E.  Bennington,  Gen.  H.  Robin¬ 
son 

ilFayetteville,  C.  K.  Field 
Fair  Haven,  J.  Davey,  p  m 
Fairfax,  J.  T.  Paris 
Factory  Point,  J.  Hall 
Grand  Isle,  B.  Macomber 
Georgia,  W.  Loomis 
Highgate  Springs,  M.  R.  Arnold 
Highgate,  E  Hill 
Hinesburgh,  T.  W.  Gibbs,  p  m 
Huntington,  Post  Master 
Hubbarton,  A.  Wright,  2d 
Jericho,  G.  H.  Peck 
Jericho  Corners,  W.  Ford 
Jeffersonville,  N.  Atwood 
Jericho  Centre,  D.  H.  Graves 
Kirby,  N.  T.  Damon 
Leicester,  J.  S.  Messer 
Middlebury,  D.  S.  Witherby 
Morrisville,  L.  P.  Tenney 
Manchester,  J.  Cooke,  m.  d. 
Montgomery,  A  Wheeler,  p  m 
Montpelier,  G.  W.  Reed,  p  m 
Milton  Falls,  H.  B.  Smith,  p  m 
Norwich,  J.  Davis 
Northfield,  E.  Smith,  p  m 
Newbury,  D.  Johnson 
New  Haven,  E.  Bottom 
North  Ferrisburgh.  O.  H.  Hand 
Northfield,  John  L.  Buck 
North  Springfield,  O.  Cook 
North  Bennington,  P  M.  Henry 
Orwell,  Joseph  M.  Bishop 
Pownal,  J.  W.  Wright,  p  m 
Pittsfield,  R.  R.  Child 
Pawlet,  C.  W.  Potter 
Putney,  L.  H.  Bradley 
Plainfield,  L.  Marston 
Pittsford,  L.  D.  Winslow,  p  m 
Plymouth,  N.  B.  Pi'nney,  p  m 
Queechee  Village,  L.  H.  Marsh 
Richmond,  R.  Brownson,  p  m 
Rochester,  W.  F.  Guernsey 
Rutland,  D.  Kirkaldie 
Randolph,  J.  B.  Mead 
Stratton,  R.  M.  Witt,  p  m 
St.  Johnsbury,  J.  P.  Fairbanks 
“  Luther  Jewett 
Sheldon,  A.  Keith,  p  ra 
South  Hero,  O.  G.  Wheeler,  p  m 
St.  Albans,  M.  F.  Palmer 
Stow,  N.  Robinson,  p  m 
Saxe’s  Mills,  H.  J.  Saxe 
Shelburn,  G.  B.  Isham,  p  m 
Salisbury,  James  Fitts 
Shoreham,  E.  B.  Hill,  p  m 
St.  George,  Colonel  Smith 


Strafford,  L.  Carpenter 
Stockbridge,  J.  Morgan 
Shaftsbury,  D.  G  &  H.  A.  Cole 
Shrewsbury,  E.  L.  Holden 
Taftsville,  O.  Taft 
Tunbridge,  D.  W.  Cowdry 
Underhill,  Post  Master 
Vergennes,  W.  H.  White 
W est  Arlington,  J.  Baker,  jr 
West  Halifax,  A.  Ballou 
Windsor,  W.  R.  Gilkey,  p  m 
West  Rutland,  S.  Sheldon,  p  m 
Weybridge,  S.  W.  Jewett 
W.  Pultney,  J.  M.  Clark 
W.  Randlolph,  G.  Sparliawk 
W.  Milton,  C.  L.  Drake,  p  m 
W.  Berkshire,  H.  Seely 
W.  Brattleboro’,  L.  Clark 
Windham,  S.  R.  Ames 
Waitsfield,  J.  M.  Richardson 
Whiting,  S.  Taft,  p  m 
Warren,  F.  A.  Wright 
Westford,  H.  B.  Hiiie,  p  m 
West  Hartford,  L.  Hazen 
Williston,  L.  G.  Bingham 
“  E.  S.  Brownell 
Wallingford,  D.  Holden 
Wilmington,  L.  Bridge 
Waterbury,  A.  S.  Richardson 
Westminster,  J.  May 
Woodstock,  J.  A.  Pratt 
Winooski  Falls,  U.  II.  Penniman 
Woodbury,  Asaph  Town 
Waterford,  W.  Hovey 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Agawam,  L  Whitman,  p  m 
Amherst,  S.  Hills 
Adams,  George  A.  Lapham 
Auburn,  H.  B.  Holmes 
Ashburnliam,  G.  Atkinson 
Bernardston,  Post  Master 
Boston,  Joseph  Breck  &  Co. 

“  A.  D.  Phelps,  24  Wash-st 

“  Dr.  E.  Wight,  7  Cust.  H. 

Wm.  Stickney 
Beverley,  A.  Davis 
Barre,  J.  N.  Bates 
Bernardston,  H.  N.  Cushman 
p  in  , 

Brimfield,  J.  C.  Spring 
Chicopee  Falls,  D.  M.  Bryant 
Concord,  J.  Stacey 
Charlton  Depot,  Alfred  Mower 
Charlemont,  P.  Field 
Chelsea,  J.  Fenno 
Conway,  J.  S.  Whitney,  p  m 
Charlestown,  J.  C.  Van  Voorhis 
Colerain,  G.  W  Williams 
Cheshire,  D.  D.  Ingalls 
Chester  Factory,  H.  Barber 
Curtisville,  P.  Barnes 
Dorchester,  R.  Vose,  p  m 
Dighton,  R.  Hart 
Dedham,  M.  Marsh 
Deerfield,  C.  Williams,  p  m 
Easthampton,  E.  Ferry,  p  m 
East  Dennis,  W.  Howes 
E.  Bradford,  W.  Greenough 
Edgartown,  A.  Coffin 
E.  Cummington,  B.B.  Lyman 
Fairhaven,  C.  Drew,  p  m 
Franklin,  G.  Pond 
Fall  River,  II.  H.  Fish 
Framingham,  Samuel  Warren, 
p  m 

Grafton,  C.  Brigham,  jr 
Granby,  W.  Beecher 
Great  Barrington,  S.  Newman 
Greenfield,  I.  M.  Ames 
Gill,  S.  Stoughton 
Groton,  C.  Butler,  p  m 
Hancock,  R.  G.  Pierce 


Hubbardston,  W.  B.  Goodnow 
Hardwick,  E.  Mandell 
Harwich,  O.  Brooks,  jr 
Hatfield,  A.  Longley,  p  m 
Hopedale,  E.  Seward 
Hinsdale,  E.  H.  Goodrich 
Ipswich,  Benjamin  Scott 
Lee,  Hubbard  Bartlett,  p  m 
Long  Meadow,  J.  Storrs 
Lynnfield,  J.  Newhall 
Lowell,  S.  Lawrence 
Lenox,  J.  J  Hotchkin 
Medford,  J.  Wellington 
Middleborough,  J.  B.  Shove 
Middlefield,  S.  Root,  p  m 
Nantucket,  P.  Maeey 
New  Marlboro’,  S.  M.  Norton 
New  Ashford,  N.  F.  Keys 
North  Chelsea,  J.  Fenno 
Northampton,  H.  Kirkland 
North  Adams,  E.  Estes 
North  Blandford,  L.  Gibb 
Northfield,  J.  G.  Mudge 
Newburyport,  E.  Hale 
North  Easton,  J.  R.  Howard 
North  Oxford,  D.  Mowry 
North  Andover,  J.  Stevens,  p  m 
North  Becket,  C.  O.  Perkins 
Newton  Lower  Falls,  Dr.  E 
W  arren 

Oxford,  W.  Sigourney,  p  m 
Plymouth,  A.  S.  Taylor 
Plainfield,  S.  Hayward 
Pittsfield,  P.  Allen,  jr.,  p  m 
Richmond,  E.  AVilliams,  p  m 
Rockport,  J.  Parsons,  jr 
Springfield,  H.  &  J.  Brewer 
Bagg  &  Parsons 
W.  D.  Brown 
Southwick,  S.  Gillett,  p  m 
South  Tyringham,  W.  C.  Lang- 
don 

Sturbridge,  D.  Fiske 
Sunderland,  J.  Clarke 
Sheffield,  E.  T.  Ensign,  p  m 
Shelburn,  W.  Wells,  p  m 
Southbridge,  LI.  Plimpton 
Stockbridge,  T.  Wells 
Savoy,  H.  Snow 
South  Attleborough,  J.  Newell 
Salem,  W.  Osborne 
S.  Hadley  Falls,  J.  A.  L’Amou 
reaux 

Sheffield.  R.  Ensign 
Shelburne  Falls,  W.  R.  Leach 
South  Williamstown,  R.  Mills 
Seekonk,  C.  Carpenter 
South  Danvers.  F.  Upton 
Tyngsboro’,  L.  C.  Wilson,  pm 
Uxbridge,  B.  Taft 
Vandeusenville,  A.  A.  French 
Worcester,  Ruggles,  Nourse  & 
Mason 

Wilbraham,  S.  Leach 
Whateley,  S.  Lesure 
Warren,  J.  B.  Lombard 
Whitingsvilie,  P.  Whiting,  p  m 
W.  Newbury,  J.  C.  Carr,  p  m 
Wenham,  G.  W.  Dodge 
W.  Roxbury,  F.  G.  Shaw 
Williamsburg,  Dr.  G.  Fairfield 
W.  Pittsfield,  M.  Loomis 
Willimansett.  S.  Chapin 
Weston,  W.  IL.  Weld 


CONNECTICUT. 
Andover,  G.  H.  White 
Avon,  A.  Ailing 
Bridgeport,  F.  G.  Peabody 
Berlin,  H.  N.  Galpin 
Bethel,  H.  Ambler 
Bristol,  G.  H.  Mitchell,  p  m 
Bridgewater,  G.  Sanford,  p  m 
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Broad  Brook,  L.  Allen 
Colchester,  D.  Buckley,  p  m 
Canton,  T.  H.  Austin 
Cornwall,  I.  R.  Harrison 
Canaan,  W.  Watson,  p  m 
Colebrook,  R.  Rockwell,  p  m 
Cheshire,  Charles  Shelton 
Columbia,  J.  S.  Yeomans 
Chapinville,  C.  Ross 
Central  Village,  C.  Hinckley 
Colebrook  River,  D.  De  Wolf, 
p  m 

Chester,  R.  Ely 
Darien,  J.  H.  Gorham 
Danbury,  J.  R.  Wildman 
Durham,  R.  H.  Shelley,  p  m 
E.  Hartford,  D.  S.  Bidwell 
East  Haven,  R.  Andrews,  p  m 
Ellington,  J.  W.  Smith,  p  m 
East  Windsor,  H.  Watson 
E.  Haddam,  O.  H.  Parker 
Enfield,  L.  Purdon 
E.  Granby,  A.  Robbins 
Fairfield,  A.  Benson 
Farmington,  G.  D.  Cowles,  p  m 
Gales  Ferry,  N.  B.  Brown,  p  in 
Goshen,  M.  Bartholomew 
Glastonbury,  B.  Taylor,  p  m 
Gaylord’s  Bridge,  T.  Gaylord, 
p  in 

Griswold,  A.  Stewart,  p  m 
Greenwich,  A.  H.  Close 
Greenfield,  U.  Burr 
Gaylord’s  Bridge,  D.  Gaylord 
Hartford,  Olmsted,  Thacher  & 
Goodrich 

Huntington,  W.  B.  Lewis 
Hampton,  W.  Brown,  p  m 
Harwinton,  T.  Kellogg,  p  m 
Hamburg,  S.  M.  Brockway,  p  m 
Hitchcockville,  J.  Phelps 
Hamden,  J.  G.  Smith 
Haddam,  H.  Smith 
Humphreysville,  J.  D.  Smith,  p  m 
Hadlyme,  W.  Spencer 
Jewett  City,  H.  A.  Lathrop 
Kent,  J.  H.  St.  John,  p  m 
Kensington,  S.  B.  Cowles 
Ketch  Mills,  D.  Chapin 
Killingworlh,  L.  Parmalee 
Litchfield,  Fred.  Buel 
Lyme,  W.  E.  Coult 
Lebanon,  Smith  &  Peckham 
Lime  Rock,  E.  D.  Goodwinj 
Meriden,  W.  Booth,  p  m 
Mansfield  Centre,  D.  Barrows 
Middletown,  W.  Makinster 
Middle  Haddam,  H.  Selden 
Manchester,  S.  Lyman 
Mystic,  G.  W.  Noyes 
Monroe,  C.  B.  Clark 
Madison,  E.  Griffith 
Milford,  C.  H.  Pond 
New  Haven,  G.  N.  Seagrave 
“  F.  Trowbridge 

“  F.  H.  Pease 

New  Britain,  M.  Clark 
Norwichtown,  H.  B.  Tracey 
New  Canaan,  C.  Raymond,  p  m 
New  Preston,  G.  B.  Waller 
New  Milford,  S.  E.  Bostwick 
Norfolk,  N.  B.  Stevens,  p  m 
Norwich,  Isaac  Johnson 
Naugatuck,  L.  Lewis 
Norwalk,  Thomas  Benedict 
North  Branford,  S.  L.  Beardsley 
Newtown,  H.  B.  Glover 
New  London,  S.  G.  Trott 
New  Hartford,  R.  H.  Mills 
Newington,  J.  D.  Seymour 
Oxford,  H.  W.  Upson,  p  m 
Oakland,  M.  Hudson 
Plainville,  S.  Camp 
Prospect,  R.  H.  Platt,  p  m 
Preston,  W.  T.  Browning 
Plymouth  Hollow,  S.  Thomas,  jr 
Plymouth,  W.  W.  Bull 
Plainfield,  E.  C.  Eaton 
Pomfret  Landing,  Hon.  W.  Field 
Redding  Ridge,  M.  Hill 
Rocky  Hill,  H.  Whitmore,  p  m 
Rockville,  P.  Talcott 
Rutland,  G.  Stancliff 
Redding,  M.  Hill 
Ridgefield,  Joseph  I.  King 
South  Britain,  A.  Bray,  p  m 
Sharon,  D.  R.  Gould,  p  m 
Stafford,  E.  H.  Hyde 
Suffield,  G.  A.  Loomis,  2d 
Sherman,  A.  Wanzer 
Stanwich,  C.  Halstead 
Stratford,  D.  Brooks 


Scotland,  W.  Davidson,  p  m 
Salem,  D.  M.  Jewett 
Southport,  W.  Sherwood,  p  m 
Stamford,  R.  Hoyt,  p  m 
South  Killingley,  D.  Brown 
South  Windsor,  R.  Olcott 
South  Norwalk,  H.  Pennoyer 
Salisbury,  A.  Moore 
Tariffville,  J.  G.  Harper 
Torringford,  N.  Smith,  p  m 
Tolland,  P.  Walbridge 
Thompson,  E.  H.  Bugbee 
Uncasville,  C.  F.  Lamphere 
Union,  S.  Pauli 
Vernon,  E.  G.  Brigham 
Voluntown,  H.  Gallup 
Winchester,  Coe  &  Hubbard 
Winchester  Centre,  H.  Ford 
Woodbury,  N.  B.  Smith 
Waterbury,  E. Leavenworth,  pm 
Winthrop,  J.  Denison 
Willimantic,  A.  D.  Loring 
Watertown,  M.  A.  Heminway 
Windsor  Locks,  S.  L.  Hayden 
West  Granby,  E.  W.  Chaffey 
West  Killingly,  S.  Clapp,  pm 
Winsted,  R.  Burr 
Willington,  H.  O.  Holt 
Warehouse  Point,  H.  Pease,  jr 
W.  Meriden,  J.  S.  Brooks 
Wolcott,  B.  A.  Linsley 
Washington,  D.  B.  Brinsmade 
Windham,  T.  C.  Robbins 
West  Hartford,  E.  Olmstead,  p  m 
Windsor,  G.  O.  Loomis,  p  m 
Wilton,  J.  P.  Fitch,  pm 
Wolcottville,  J.  W.  Cook 
Warren.  E.  R.  Swift,  p  m 
W.  Cornwall,  T.  L.  Hart 
Wallingford,  L.  Lewis,  p  m 
Westville,  J.  G.  Hotchkiss,  p  m 
Wethersfield,  J.  Goodrich,  p  m 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
Burrilville,  J.  Harris,  p  m 
Centreville,  S.  G.  Allen 
Commons,  H.  T.  Brown,  p  m 
Coventry,  R.  Briggs,  p  m 
Kingston,  T.  I..  Taylor,  p  m 
Lippitt,  D.  Whitman 
Lonsdale,  S.  II.  Smith 
Newport,  J.  Joslin 
Providence,  A.  H.  Stillwell 
Portsmouth,  O.  D.  Green 
Smithfield  Lime  Rock,  B.  Cooke 
Warwick,  W.  B.  Vaughan 
Woonsocket,  J.  Burnham,  p  m 


NEW-YORK. 

Andrew  Leighton,  general  agent 
Allen’s  Hill,  R.  Worthington 
Albion,  L.  Burroughs 
Alexander,  D.  W.  Tomlinson 
Alfred,  A.  A.  Place 
Alder  Creek,  H.  White 
Athol,  S.  W.  Johnson 
Ames,  C.  G.  Robinson 
Accomodation,  J.  Van  Vleeck 
Appling,  S.  Howard 
Auriesville,  W.A  Jenkins 
Argyle,  A.  Gibson 
Ameniaville,  G.  W.  Coffin 
Athens,  E.  S.  Fox 
Antwerp,  D.  S.  Bethel 
Arkville,  N.  Dimock,  p  m 
Adams,  J.  M.  Cleaveland 
Amenia,  E.  G.  Freeman,  p  m 
Auburn,  J.  C.  Derby  &  Co. 
Amenia  Union,  A.  Hitchcock 
Ames,  C.  G.  Robinson 
Aurelius,  A.  Partelow,  p  m 
Adriance,  A.  B.  Stockholm,  p  m 
Amber,  L.  Deming,  p  m 
Aurora,  J.  L.  Cuyler,  p  m 
Alden,  J.  B.  Pride 
Amsterdam,  H.  N.  Davis 
Accord,  M.  J.  Schoonmaker 
Angelica,  L.  Hull 
Adams’  Basin,  M.  Adams 
Avon,  W.  Pengra,  p  m 
Austerlitz,  A.  Brown,  p  m 
Apalachin,  H.  Lewis 
Anaguascock,  J.  Thompson,  p  m 
Attica,  George  Adams,  jr 
Arthursburgh,  G.  W.  Clapp 
Augusta,  W.  Jackson 
Bristol,  R  A.  Andrews 
Bethlehem,  A.  McCormick 
Bainbridge,  D.  Newell 
Black  River,  H.  Scott 
Bemus  Heights,  G.  W.  Mancius 
Bramans  Corners,  J.  H.  Merry 


Barryville,  E.  Calkin 
Broadalbin,  C.  Brockway 
Bullville,  C.  S.  Gilbert 
Berne,  Abram  Ostrom 
Brasher’s  Falls,  M.  Smith 
Bath,  L.  C.  Whiting,  pm 
Brooklyn,  George  Hall,  p  m 
Beekmantown,  J.  M.  Fulton 
Brownsville,  Maj.  E.  Kirby 
Bridgewater,  D.  De  Wolf 
Boonville,  M.  P.  Jackson 
Blooming  Grove,  M.  L.  White 
Bloomingburgh,  W.  Crawford 
Bruynswick,  E.  Bruyn,  p  m 
Bedford.  N.  S.  Bates 
Bouckville,  J.  Coolidge 
Big  Brook,  Robert  Nisbit 
Borodino,  W.  Doolittle 
Brooks  Grove,  M.  Barron 
Burtonville,  W.  Bussing 
Buel,  R.  H.  Hibbard  » 

Bethel,  Geo  Brown 
Buffalo,  T.  S.  Hawks 
Baiting  Hollow,  M.  Howell,  p  m 
Brockett’s  Bridge,  G.  S.  Ransom 
Benton  Centre,  S.  G.  Gage 
Beekman,  E.  Haxtun 
Ballston,  J.  W.  Horton,  p  m 
Belleville,  A.  Dickinson 
Burdett,  G.  Jackson,  p  m 
Babcock  Hill,  J.  H.  Champion 
Baldwinsville,  N.  M.  Derbyshire 
Brockport,  J.  Greenleaf,  p  m 
Barcelona,  J.  Shaw,  p  m 
Big  Flatts,  G.  E.  Carpenter 
Berkshire,  J.  C.  Williams 
Burdett,  R.  Burritt 
Blenheim,  R.  H.  Gleason 
Brackabeen,  J.  Freemire 
Barkerville,  L.  Coffin 
Battenville,  L  T.  McLean 
Bridgeport,  B.  Sayles 
Bolton,  II.  Brunson 
Bristol  Centre,  N.  Hills 
Babylon,  J.  Miller 
Byron,  J.  B.  Todd 
Butterquts,  C.  Jarvis,  pm 

“  R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer 
Benton,  J.  L.  Lewis 
Bridgehampton,  J.  Hedges 
Berlin,  B.  H.  Streeter 
Burnt  Hills,  C.  Hollister 
Bell  Isle,  G.  Kimberly,  p  m 
Batavia,  E.  C.  Dibble 
Brighton,  J.  Moore 
Binghamton,  R.  S.  Bartlett 
Copenhagen,  H.  Davenport,  p  m 
Centrefield,  O.  Crittenden 
Catharine,  E.  S.  Hinman,  p  m 
Charleston,  J.  Butler 
Centre  Almond,  J.  Karr 
Chenango  Forks,  J.  Willard 
Cossville,  N.  Coss 
Chestnut  Ridge.  Jos.  Butler 
Chemung,  J.  G^  McDowall 
Castleton,  J.  E.  Stearns 
Cazenovia,  H.  Allen 
Cobleskill,  J.  Miller,  Esq 
Chatham,  Wm.  Phelps 
Collinsville,  H.  Collins,  p  m 
Caroline,  J.  R.  Speed 
Clinton,  C.  C.  Cook 
Centre  Lisle,  H.  McCall,  p  m 
Coopersville,  A.  Dunning 
Clockville,  S.  P.  Chamberlin,  p  m 
Cornwall,  J.  B.  Sands 
Cedarvfile,  S.  Brainard,  p  m 
Craigsville,  S.  C.  Roe,  p  m 
Clifton  Park,  J.  N.  Morse,  p  m 
Corning,  J.  Parsed 
Carlton,  R.  M.  Brown,  p  m 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  B.  Williams 
Cambridge,  T.  S-  Green 
Canandaigua,  O.  Phelps 
“  H.  Chapin, 

Canal,  L.  Mason 
Chester,  S.  Y.  Satterly 
“  '  S.  C.  Roe 

Cuylerville,  S.  L.  Phelps 
Campbell,  L.  Balcomb,  p  m 
Caton,  E.  A.  Brown 
Castile,  A.  W.  Howlett 
Cranesville,  G.  N.  Marcelus 
Clay,  A.  Dolbear 
Canastota,  G.  B.  Rowe,  p  m 
Covert,  J.  B.  Pratt,  p  m 
Conesus  Centre,  L.  Fuller,  p  m 
Colosse,,  C.  L.  Webb 
Cherry  Valley,  R.  H.  Hibbard 
Carlton.  R  M.  Brown,  p  m 
Camillus,  H.  C.  Kimberly 
Cooperstown,  R.  Davis,  p  ra 


Cayuga,  J.  O.  Dey 
Catskill,  W.  w.  Van  Loan,  p  m 
City,  R.  Thomson 
Cortland  Village,  H.  H.  Hibbard 
Clarkstown,  J.  Wood,  p  m 
Clermont,  W.  H.  Wilson 
Champion  South  Roads,  E.  Ro. 
gers 

Canterbury,  H.  F.  Chadeayne 
Conesus,  G  Arnold,  pm 
Canisteo,  W.  H.  Mead 
Chittenango,  S.  Fuller,  p  m 
Champlain,  S.  P.  K.  Lewis  1 
Clyde,  J.  D.  Stone,  p  m 
Cold  Spring,  S.  Burdswell,  p  m 
Centre  Cambridge,  J.  H.  Hall 
Charlton,  W.  H.  Wells 
Coxsackie,  J.  A.  Wright 
Canaan  4  Corners,  D.  Sizer 
Canaan,  J.  G.  Ford 
Canaan  Centre,  D.  W.  Curtis 
Chatham  4  Corners,  S.  Crandall 
Canajoharie,  W.  Arkell 
Carroll,  J.  Hall,  p  m 
Chazy,  J.  W.  Hubbell 
Conesville,  E.  Hammond 
Clayton,  E.  Burchell 
Champion,  L.  Ingraham,  p  m 
Carthage,  J.  Manchester 
Clarendon,  John  Irish 
Clarkson,  W-  A.  Baldwin 
Churchville,  Rev.  J  F.  Bliss 
Camden,  W.  Ireland 
Corfu,  C.  L.  Long 
Coeymans,  I.  Skinner 
Claverack,  A.  Van  Rensselaer 
Canton,  E.  W.  Heaton 
Castleton,  N.  J.  Miller 
Cannonville,  C.  B.  Cannon 
Coventry,  E.  A.  Phillips 
Colesville,  S.  Manville 
Cincinnatus,  H.  Dwight 
Cuyler,  I.  C.  Burdick 
Central  Bridge,  S.  S.  Smith 
Carmel,  W.  H.  Foster 
Coveville,  H.  Holmes 
H’orinth,  A.  G.  Grippcn 
Cassville,  J.  Knight,  m  d 
Coldenham,  R.  Howell 
Canastota,  G.  B.  Rowe 
Champion,  H.  Hubbard 
Chaumont,  A.  Copley 
Chestertown,  J.  H.  Walker 
Clear  Creek,  P.  Allen 
Charleston  4  Corners,  Joseph 
Burnap 

Canadice,  P.  Beam 
Crains  Corners,  L.  Robbins 
Constable,  J.  P.  Culver 
De  Witt,  J.  C.  Kinne 
Deansville,  E.  B.  Peck 
Day  anvil  le,  Thomas  Butts 
Dryden,  E.  W.  Cady 
Dewittville,  P.  R.  Brownell 
Dunkirk,  L.  V.  Brown 
Delhi,  Jas.  McCulloch 
Darien  Centre,  S.  King,  p  m 
Durham,  A.  Marks 
Dunnsville,  S.  N.  Pike 
De  Kalb,  E.  P.  Townsley 
Durhamville,  W.  Stillman 
Delphi,  M.  B.  Slocum 
Depauville,  W.  Rouse 
Dansvilfe,  L.  Bradner 
Deans  Corners,  G.  Wright,  jr 
Duane,  W-  C.  Duane 
Dundee,  D.  I.  Sunderlin 
Depuyster,  F.  I.  Wheelock 
Dobb’s  Ferry,  J.  O.  Dyckman 
Doanesburgh,  A.  Penny 
Dexter,  J.  A.  Bell 
Duanesburgh,  H.  P.  Allen 
Davenport,  A.  Becker 
De  Ruyter,  S.  G.  Sears,  pm 
Danby,  J.  Judson 
Dover  Plains,  J.  B.  Soles 
Delta,  M.  G.  Phillips 
Dickinson,  C.  Hutchens 
Danube,  T.  Reed 
East  Rodman,  G.  W.  Smith 
Evan’s  Mill,  S.  O.  Gale 
Eaton,  A.  Morse,  p  m 
East  Durham,  O.  Osborn 
E  Bloomfield,  M.  Adams 
Elmira,  L.  J.  Cooley,  p  m 
“  F.  Hall  &  Co. 

Ellisburgh,  E  Stearns 
E.  Chester,  George  Faile 
Esperance,  W.  R.  Davis,  p  m 
E.  Avon,  H.  C.  Sutton 
Evanville,  E.  F.  Carter 
|  Easthampton,  T.  J.  Parsons,  p  c 
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Eagle  Mills,  E.  L.  Roberts 
Easlon,  A.  Barker 
E  Pembroke,  W.  Hunter 
Ellicottsville,  D.  R.  Wheeler 
Eatonville,  M.  S.  Van  Slyke 
E.  Greene,  J.  Stoughton,  jr 
E.  Stockholm,  J.  Hulburd 
E.  Worcester,  E.  B.  Bigelow 
Enfield,  H.  Brewer 
E.  Evans,  H.  Bullock 
E.  Groveland,  R.  Johnson 
Earlville,  G.  W.  Baker 
Elba,  J.  S.  Billings 
Egypt,  G.  H.  Holden 
E.  Richfield,  O.  C.  Chamberlin 
Eilensville,  D.  Hardenburg,  p  m 
East  Kill,  N.  W.  Beach,  p  m 
East  Guilford,  M.  G.  Osborn 
Ellington,  J.  D.  Farman,  p  m 
Ellery  Centre,  B.  H.  Brown 
East  Greenwich,  N.  F.  Martin 
East  Hamilton,  J.  H.  Dunbar 
E.  Hamburg,  L.  Ferris,  p  in 
Eagle,  E.  L.  Nash, 

Essex,  E.  M.  Maynard 
E.  Schuyler,  J.  Minott 
Elbridge.  L.  M.  Brower 
E.  Springfield,  D.  Gilchrist 
Euclid,  H.  DufTany 
E.  Franklin,  George  Blair 
E.  Homer,  R.  H.  Burnham 
E.  Virgil,  I.  Barrows 
E.  Line,  P.  Thompson 
E.  Bethany,  E.  Dixon 
Fabius,  S.  II.  Corbin 
Fairmount,  M.  Truesdall 
Fulton,  C.  L.  Whitney 
“  H.  L.  R.  Sandford 
Fairfield,  A.  Wood 
Frankfort,  G.  Campbell 
Freys  Bush,  W.  G.  Diefendorf 
Fishkill,  J.  K.  Leston,  p  m 
Farmer,  J.  D.  Wintersteen 
Fort  Miller,  S.  G.  Taylor 
Fort  Edward  Centre,  J.  N.  W. 
Doty 

Fultonville,  J.  Hand 
Fowlerville,  A.  McBain 
Florida,  W.  Y.  N.  Armstrong 
Franklin,  W.  Waters,  p  m 
Fredonia,  J.  Lamson 
Frankfort  Hill,  I.  C.  Cary 
Fort  Ann,  James  Rice 
Fort  Hunter,  P.  Enders 
Fayetteville,  J.  H.  Smith 
Federal  Store,  M.  Carpenter 
Flatbush,  R.  L.  Schoonmaker 
Five  Corners,  L.  Goodyear 
Fort  Plain,  A.  Cary 
Freedom  Plains,  Rev.  S.  Mande- 
ville 

Fishkill  Landing,  J.  Cromwell 
Flushing,  F.  Bloodgood,  p  m 
Fonda,  J.  McIntyre 
Factoryville,  W.  H.  Overton 
Fort  Hamilton,  T.  G.  Bergen 
Fallsburgh,  Charles  Brown 
Farmington,  J.  Macomber 
Farmingham.  W.  C.  Lyman 
Felts’  Mills,  S.  Felt 
Franklinville,  O.  N.  Seward 
Fairport,  J.  Truesdall 
Flat  Brook,  J.  H.  Smith 
Fayette,  A.  Leach 
Fortsville,  S.  J.  S wetland 
Florence,  A.  S.  Filer 
Fenner,  D.  M.  Gillet 
Frewsburg,  J.  Townsend 
Fort  Edward,  R.  W.  Pratt 
Ferguson’s  Corners,  J.  Souther¬ 
land 

Fort  Covington,  M.  Hitchcock 
Greene,  S.  S.  Nichols 
Goshen,  F.  A.  Hoyt,  p  m 
Gerry,  N.  Camp 
Gorham,  D.  Halstead,  p  m 
Glen  Cove,  C.  Finch 
Gilbertsville,  A.  Gilbert,  p  m 
Greenfield  Centre,  C.  B.  Wing 
Geneva,  G.  H.  Derby  &  Co. 
Galesville,  C.  Adams 
Groveland  Centre,  S.  Vance 
Gouverneur,  J.  P.  Fisher 
Geddes,  O.  H.  Osborn 
Gilboa,  J.  Reed 
Guilford  Centre,  C.  D.  Cobb 
Great  Bend,  W.  Clark 
Great  Valley,  E.  Willoughby 
Glen’s  Falls,  C.  Casey 
Greenwich,  J.  K.  Horton,  p  m 
Greenville,  G.  L.  Rundell 
Geneseo,  D.  H  Bissell  p  m 


Galway,  E.  O.  Smith,  p  m 
Granville,  Z.  Barker 
Garratsville,  B.  D.  Whitford 
Gloversville,  C.  Mills 
Glenn,  S.  Ostrom 
Guilderland,  J.  B.  Nott 
Germantown,  S.  Smith 
Germansville,  W.  Brookins 
Ghent,  J.  T.  Hogeboom 
Guilford,  G.  Root 
Greenwich,  A.  Cottrell 
Georgetown,  R.  Whitmore 
Gerry,  B.  W.  Field 
Greigsville,  J.  B-  Crosby 
Good  Ground,  A.  Squires,  p  m 
Greenport,  Dr.  F.  W.  Lord 
Hyde  Park,  W.  Fickett 
Havanna,  Charles  Cook 
Holland  Patent,  P.  C.  De  Angelis 
Hanover,  W.  Colville,  jr 
Hoffman’s  Ferry,  S.  L.  R.  Bu¬ 
chanan 

Hamptonburgh,  D.  T.  Brown 
Hillsdale,  T-  Reed,  p  m 
Haverstraw,  J.  W.  Felter 
Hobart,  Geo.  Nesbitt 
Hudson,  P.  D.  Carrique,  p  m 
Homer,  P.  Barber 
Henderson,  E.  Burnham,  p  m 
Hoosick,  J.  P.  Armstrong,  p  m 
Hartford,  W.  E.  Congdon 
Hartwiek,  James  L.  Perkins 
Hogansburg,  M.  McMarlin 
Hector,  Mr.  Elliott 
Harpersville,  J.  A.  Chafer 
Hunt’s  Hollow.  T.  T.  Lake 
Higginsville,  .L  F.  Porter 
Hartwiek,  L.  Harrington,  p  m 
Hamilton,  W.  Fairchild 
Hoosick  Falls,  Geo.  Chase 
Hannibal,  M.  Wiltse 
Henrietta,  E.  Kirby,  p  m 
Hempstead,  S.  C.  Sned’ecker,  pm 
Herkimer,  Z.  B.  Wakeman 
Hewlett  Hill,  H.  N.  Gaylord 
Helena,  D.  Nevin 
Hart’s  Village,  I.  Haight,  jr.  p  m 
Huntington,  S.  C.  Rogers,  p  m 
Hall’s  Corners,  Geo.  Caward 
Half  Moon,  N.  H.  King 
Hartwiek  Seminary,  H.  Y.  Goe- 
wey 

Horse  Heads,  H.  S.  Bentley 
Hoffman’s  Gate,  Col.  J.  Shafer 
Hobbieville,  A.  A.  Camman 
Hammond,  A.  P.  Morse 
Hermon,  E.  Alien 
Huron,  D.  Dowd 
Hallsville,  L.  Green 
Hopewell",  Thos.  Hunt 
Honeoye,  G.  Pitts 
Hopkinton,  J.  Sanford 
Howardsville,  H.  McCollam 
Honeoye  Falls,  A.  L.  Angle 
Ithaca,  J.  Mcf’ormick,  p  m 
Ilion,  J.  Ingersoll,  jr 
Jordan,  G.  A.  Mason 
Jamestown,  Alf.  Coffin 
Jonesville,  R.  R.  Kennedy 
Johnstown,  E.  Wells 
Jamesport,  D.  Williamson,  p  m 
Junius,  A.  B.  Sherman 
Jericho,  A.  G.  Carll 
Jamesville,  M.  Vanderburgh 
Johnsburg,  A.  Graves 
Jacksonville,  C.  H.  How,  p  m 
Junction,  I.  T.  Grant 
Jamaica,  M.  I.  Johnson 
Jersey,  J.  Jordan 
Jordansville,  E.  Sanford 
Jefferson,  D.  Young 
Jackson,  J.  R.  Orcutt 
Knox,  D.  Cary 
Knowlesville,  R.  L.  Hill 
Kingsbury,  L.  B.  Armstrong 
Kendall,  Jas.  Plocker 
Kingston,  J.  Van  Buren 
Ketcham’s  Corners,  T.  Dunham 
Kinney’s  4  Corners,  T.  Demlng 
Keyserick,  C.  D.  Alliger 
Kirkland,  J.  M.  Kimball,  p  m 
Keeseville,  A.  Keese 
Kiskaton,  R.  M.  Lawrence,  p  m 
Kinderhook,  H.  Hoysradt 
Kingsborough,  W.  Wend 
Kings  Ferry,  M.  Hutchinson 
Lyons,  A.  G.  Percy 
Lafargeville,  J.  N.  Rotticrs 
Lake  Ridge,  L.  A.  Morrell 
Livonia,  J.  G.  &  G.  Clarke 
Lowville,  Hiram  Mills,  agent  for 
Lewis  county 


Little  Falls,  E.  Hill 
Leonardsville,  D.  Hardin,  p  m 
Leeds,  J.  C-  Dewey 
Laurens,  H.  Strong,  p  m 
Lairdsville,  Pomeroy  Jones 
Lancaster,  J.  Wood 
Lansingburgh,  Alexr.  Walsh 
Limeric,  J.  A.  Chase 
Lithgow,  Dr.  Isaac  Smith 
Lee,  D.  Brown 
Lockport,  H.  W.  Scovill,  p  m 
Lewis,  H.  Hinckley 
Livingston,  H.  Baker,  p  m 
Litchfield,  E.  Comes 
Le  Roy,  Joseph  Annin 
Little  York,  G.  Curtis,  p  m 
Lexington  Heights,  M.  Bailey 
Lewiston,  A.  V.  E.  Hotchkiss 
Lima,  J.  Nicholson 
Lysander,  N.  Hart 
Lodi,  J.  L.  Eastman 
Locke,  J.  H.  Wood 
Ledyard,  A.  Avery 
Lafayette,  E.  V.  W.  Dox 
Levanna,  W.  R.  Grinnell 
Little  Sodus,  R.  Choate 
Leedsville,  S.  Pennoyer 
Livingstonville,  W.  Bostwick 
Lock  Berlin,  T.  S.  Brink 
Lowell,  J.  M.  Merrill 
Lorrain,  Rev.  L.  Wilcox 
Luzerne,  W.  Burnham,  jr 
Leathersville,  B.  Powers 
Larned’s  Corners,  H.  Depew 
Lakeville,  E.  B.  Chase 
Lansingville,  S.  C.  Lyon 
Manlius,  R.  Gilmor 
Marshall,  H.  L.  Hawley 
Mabbetsville,  J.  Mabbett,  p  m 
Middleville,  J.  Ellison 
Mellenville.  J.  Jones 
Mamaroneck,  J.  J.  Marshall,  p  m 
Manhasset.  R.  H  Titus,  p  m 
Malden,  J.  Preston,  p  m 
Masonville,  F.  B.  Cleveland 
Malone,  G.  S.  Adams,  p  m 
Middle  Granville,  G.  W.  Porter 
Marcellus,  T.  Sanford 
Morristown,  J.  C.  Van  Camp 
Minaville,  S.  C.  Jackson 
Mechanicsville,  A.  Woodruff 
Morrisville,  C.  Morse 
Milton,  J.  Sherman 
Manchester  Bridge,  E.  P.  Far¬ 
rington,  p  m 

Massena.  A.  H.  Andrews,  p  m 
Mooers,  J.  Humphreys 
Mumford,  T.  Faulkner 
Manheim  Centre,  J.  Markel,  p  m 
Middle  Island,  B  T.  Hutchinson 
Marietta.  A.  Hicks 
Macedon  Centre,  W.  P.  Buchan 
Moriah  4  Corners,  E.  G.  Harris 
Milan,  S.  Thorn,  p  m 
Madison,  L.  W.  Curtis 
Mayville,  S.  W.  Holmes 
Moriches,  J.  M.  Fanning,  p  m 
Milford,  L.  Russell 
Morrisville,  H.  C.  Curtis 
Marcellus  Falls,  R.  Lothridge 
Moscow,  D.  H.  Wright 
Macedon,  S-  D.  Wilson 
Miltown,  F.  Hoyt 
Maltaville,  J.  Tallmadge 
Moreau,  H.  Griswold 
Montgomery,  J.  W.  Sears,  p  m 
Middleburgh,  L.  Sanford 
Mexico,  B.  E.  Bowen 
Mount  Morris,  W.  H.  Pelton 
Mariaville,  N.  Wiggins 
Minden,  J.  P.  Keller,  p  m 
Malden  Bridge,  L.  Van  Valken- 
burgh 

Moira,  D.  K.  Stevens 
Marlboro’,  M.  Fletcher 
Maple  Grove,  O.  H.  Wheeler 
Middle  Hope,  E.  S.  Woolsey,  p  m 
Mount  Upton,  J.  Lawrence 
Monroe,  G.  w.  McGarrah,  p  m 
Montezuma,  F.  M.  Clark 
Meredith,  S.  Dutton 
Middlefield  Centre,  G.  White 
Milo,  H.  W.  Dunn 
Moffitt’s  Store,  W.  Ray 
Monticello,  J.  Clark 
Mt.  Washington,  O.  Wheeler 
Medina,  Col.  S.  M.  Burroughs 
Mohawk,  L.  Bellinger 
Manheim,  G.  Ellison 
Marcy,  W.  Sweet 
Moreland,  D.  Nye 
Millport,  R.  Delemar 


Moriah,  A.  Chapman 
Masonville,  T.  Thatcher 
Moresville,  C.  Harley 
Mecklenburg,  A.  Higgens 
Mansfield,"  N.  Walker 
Marengo,  M.  W.  Jenkins 
Middlefield,  A.  Rose 
Minisink.  E.  L.  Boiland 
Monroe  Works.  G.  Brentnall 
Niagara  Falls,  S.  De  Veaux 
Nashville,  A.  S.  Moss 
New  Paltz  Landing,  J  C.  Dubois 
North  Harpersfleld,  N.  M.  Dart 
New  Paltz.  W.  H.  Judd 
Navarino.  A.  J.  Cummings,  p  m 
North  Port.  S.  E.  Bunce,  p  m 
Norway,  D.  Dubois,  p  m 
Newville,  G.  Green 
New  Sweden,  J.  C.  Fitzgerald, 
p  m 

North  Urbana,  J.  R.  Wood 
New  Baltimore.  R.  S.  Lay 
N.  Y.  Mills,  G.  Draper 
New  Hartford,  F.  C.  Ingalls 
New  Lebanon,  M.  Y.  Tilden 
New  Lebanon  Springs,  Col.  J. 
Murdock 

New  Lebanon  Centre.  C.  W. 
Hull 

New  Concord,  H.  B.  Pratt 
Nelson,  J.  Donaldson,  p  m 
New  Rochelle,  Jas.  P.  Hunting- 
ton 

North  Granville,  Dr.  B.  D-  Utter 
North  Blenheim,  N.  T.  Rossiter 
North  Salem,  James  Scott 
New- York,  M.  H.  Newman  & 
Co.,  199  Broadway 
Newark,  C.  S.  Button,  p  m 

“  D.  Y.  Doane,  agent  for 
Wayne  Co. 

Northeast  Centre,  J.  G.  Caulkin 
Newtown,  C.  Cook,  p  m 
New  Berlin,  J.  T.  White 
Newburgh,  D.  L.  Proudfit 
“  Daniel  Smith 
North  Adams,  A.  Rice,  p  m 
New  Windsor,  C.  F.  Morton 
Nineveh,  A.  Stowell 
North  Easton,  W.  Corens,  p  m 
North  Gage,  A.  F.  Rockwell, 
p  m 

Norwich,  S.  Smith,  p  m 
Nunda  Valley,  G.  Wing 
Newport,  J.  A.  Fenner 
N.  Steventown,  H.  R.  Cranston 
North  Bainbridge,  C.  Kirby,  p  m 
New  Lisbon,  G.  I.  Peck 
North  Hampstead,  J.  Post 
Nassau,  J.  H.  Van  Valkenburgh 
North  Stephentown,  W.  Smith 
New  Road,  W.  E.  White 
Newark  Valley,  C.  Higbe 
North  Lansing,  J.  Lanterman 
New  Utrecht,  Rev.  R.  O.  Currie 
North  Castle,  J.  II.  Green 
North  Galway,  R.  Mosher 
North  Corinth,  T.  Barnet 
Northumberland,  D.  English 
North  White  Creek,  J.  Fisher 
New  London,  J.  Hallock 
New  Woodstock,  J.  C.  Hebbard 
Napanock,  G.  W.  Ludlum 
North  Bergen.  J.  Sawins 
Oaksville,  J.  Tucker 
Oswego,  J.  M.  Hart 
Oxford,  H.  Balcom, 

Oneonta,  S.  Sullivan 
Orange,  A.  Gaylord,  p  m 
Oyster  Bay.  S.  Young 
Orient,  T.  V.  Tuthill 
Oaks  Corners,  C.  S.  Wright 
Ogdensburgh,  R.  W.  Bush 
Ovid  Centre,  J.  B.  Barry 
Ovid,  C.  A.  Gibbs,  p  m 
Otego,  J.  A.  Bancroft 
Oneida  Castle,  I.  S.  Hitchcock 
Oneida  Lake,  J.  C.  Bush 
Owego,  G.  J.  Pumpelly 
Orleans,  R.  King,  p  m 
Oxford  Depot,  Danl.  Booth 
Onondaga,  H.  P.  Shove,  p  m 
Onondaga  Hill,  M.  J.  Potter 
Oriskany,  J.  Brainard 
Oriskany  Falls,  A.  M.  Hitchcock 
Otisco,  Charles  II.  Hale 
Otisville,  A.  Smith 
Oran,  M.  Keith 
Paine’s  Hollow,  C.  Filkins 
Palmyra,  J.  O.  Vorse 
Poolville,  O.  B.  Lord 
Pottsdam,  L.  Clarkson 
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Paris,  R.  Head 
Peoria,  J.  Gordon,  p  m 
Pleasanl  Plains,  P.  D.  Cooking- 
nam 

Peru*  W-  Keese 
Pompey,  W.  J.  Curtis,  p  m 
Pamelia  4  Corners,  E.  D.  Allen 
Poughkeepsie,  D.  B.  Lent 
Perry,  R.  Senter 
Pultneyville,  W.  H.  Rogers 
Pavillion,  W.  M.  Sprague,  p  m 
Perch  River,  Daniel  Allen 
Plessis,  P.  Sutts 
Port  Chester,  Jos.  Carpenter 
Palatine  Bridge,  D.  W.  Fuller 
Peekskill,  W.  H.  Howard,  p  m 
Parish,  B.  G.  Flannegan 
Perryville,  R.  S.  Ransom 
Peterboro,  A.  S.  Hungerford 
Painted  Post,  E.  E.  Townsend 
Parma,  L.  Tallmadge 
Piltsford,  J.  D.  Adams 
Port  Orange,  A.  Crocker 
Pultney,  S.  G.  Smith 
Phelps,  J.  Watson,  p  m 
Persia,  J.  B.  Wilber 
Petersburg,  S.  Allen,  p  m 
Penn  Yan,  D.  A.  Ogden,  p  m 
Plattsburgh,  L.  Platt,  p  m 
Pine  Plains,  J.  Righter 
Pawlings,  J.  Akin 
Port  Jackson,  C.  Phillips 
Pierrepont  Manor,  T.  E.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  p  m 
Paris  Hill,  R.  Porter 
Pleasanl  Valley,  P.  Thurston 
Prattsburg,  H.  Pratt 
Poland,  N.  Daniels 
Penfield,  R.  Emburgh 
Pekin,  S.  S.  Sage,  p  m 
Pines  Bridge,  R.  M.  Underhill 
Palentine  Church,  J.  H.  Marked 
Port  Jervis,  C.  Hardenburgh 
Prattsville,  J.  G.  Smedburg 
Pond  Settlement, ,W.  Smith 
Putnam,  W.  E  Woodstock 
Pulaski,  C.  D.  Crandall 
Pembroke,  D.  Tomlinson 
Pratt’s  Hollow,  I.  T.  Chamber- 
lain 

Phillip’s  Port,  N.  S.  Topping 
Pompey  Centre,  L.  Hubbard 
Pompey  Hill,  Geo.  Moseley 
Phoenix,  Jos.  Gilbert 
Port  Byron,  D.  Clow 
Phillipsville,  R.  Reed 
Port  Henry,  J.  Walton 
Pittstown,  T.  Richmond 
Pleasanlville,  Chas.  Purdy 
Plymouth,  T.  Prentice 
Pitcher,  D.  McWhorter 
Port  Crane,  Jos.  Smethurst 
Patterson,  N.  W.  Wheeler 
Perry  Centre,  A.  S  Patterson 
Paris  Furnace,  Jas.  Avery 
Prospect,  L.  G.  Merriman 
Paylonville,  A.  Shaler 
Polkville,  S.  Eaton 
Parishville,  A.  S.  Smith 
Parma  Cenlre,  S.  C.  Daggett 
Quaker  Hill,  W.  Irish 
Quaker  Springs,  T.  D.  Brightman 
Quoque,  G.  O.  Post, 

Queensburg,  R.  Wing 
Rochester,  D.  M.  Dewey 
Rodman,  Oliver  Stone 
Rexford  Flats.  L.  E.  Sheldon 
Rushville,  P.  Vorce,  p  m 
Root,  Dr.  S.  Snow 
Richmond  Mills,  L.  Stanley 
Red  Hook,  P.  N.  Bonesteel 
Richfield  Springs,  S.  J.  Colman 
Rock  Stream,  B.  Cheever 
Richford,  C-  L.  Rich 
Richfield,  L.  Dow 
Rossie,  P.  Butterfield 
Rutland,  J.  Pearce,  jr 
Richland,  Col.  T.  S.  Meacham 
Rensselaerville,  R.  L.  Mulford 
Rye,  B.  Strong,  p  m 
Rushford,  G.  Grimmard 
Ramapo,  E.  Suffern 
Rock  City,  J.  A.  Stockenburg 
Russia,  S.  Hinckley 
Red  Creek,  S.  T.  Burrell 
Remsen,  R.  Fuller 
Rhinebeek.  W.  B.  Platt,  p  m 
Rome,  O.  D.  Grosvenor  &  Co 
Rose,  E.  N.  Thomas,  p  m 
Royal  ton,  E  M.  Clark 
Richmond,  J.  Johnson,  p  m 
Rosendale,  J.  A.  Snyder,  p  m 


Russell,  R.  C.  Jackson,  p  m 
Rouse’s  Point,  J.  Pratt 
Red  Mills,  J.  Whiting,  p  in 
Rondout,  E.  Suydam,  p  m 
Riverside,  J.  B.  Cottle 
Randolph,  H.  Doolittle 
Raynertown,  C  Derrick 
Ripley.  L.  Tufft 
Reed’s  Corners,  L.  W.  Barden 
Salt  Point,  Geo.  Woolley 
Salubria,  J.  Thom 
Salisbury,  W.  Burrell 
Shultzville,  D.  D.  Burgun 
St.  Johnsville,  Rev.  J.  Knieskern 
Salisbury  Corners,  W.  Thompson 
Sammonsville,  Thos.  Schuyler 
South  Columbia,  E.  Sanford 
Schuyler,  L.  Burch 
Seneca  Falls,  Hon.  G.  V.  Sackelt 
Starkville,  S.  R.  Hall,  p  m 
Stephentown,  R.  Pierce 
Sterling,  H.  Crockett,  p  m 
South  Trenton,  E.  Thomas,  p  m 
Sweden,  J.  Staples 
Shrub  Oak,  L.  Purdy 
Stone  Arabia,  S.  Walrath 
Stillwater,  R.  Merchant 
Smoky  Hollow.  J.  Holsopple 
Schenectady,  W.  E.  Russell 
Sandy  Hill,  A.  Wiltse 
Scottsvifie,  J.  McVean 
Somerset,  J.  Mathers 
Sherman,  E.  Miller 
Sharon  Centre,  C.  Peters 
Stone  Mills,  W.  Rouse 
Stockbridge.  D.  H.  Frost 
South  Oxford,  W.  B.  Simons 
South  Rutland,  D.  Tyler 
Somers,  J.  W.  Bedell 
Salisbury  Mills,  R.  Van  Allen 
South  Middletown,  D.  C.  Wisner 
Sherwoods  Corners,  A.  Thomas 
Saugerties,  E.  J.  McCarty,  p  m 
South  Edmeston,  G.  Orcutt 
South  Durham,  P.  P.  Grant 
S.  Westerlo,  D.  Lockwood 
Scaghticoke,  E.  Congdon,  p  m 
Sheridan,  J.  E.  Griswold 
Susquehannah,  W. Doolittle,  pm 
Suffolk  C.  H.,  A.  M.  Young 
Speedsville,  L.  W.  Kingman,  pm 
Stoney  Brook,  J.  N.  Gould 
Sackett’s  Harbor,  D.  W.  C.  Mc- 
Guin,  p  in 

Sauquoit,  D.  Dunham 
Shawangunk,  G.  W.  Tuttle 
Starky,  B.  Tuthill,  p  m 
Smithtown,  J.  Miles,  p  m 
Slaterville,  L.  Carter 
Stamfordville,  W.  H.  Steward 
Salem  X  Roads,  H.  Hall 
Shawnee,  D.  Evans 
Stokes,  C.  T.  Albot 
Skanealeles,  H.  Ellery 
South  Onondaga,  J.  T.  Clark 
South  Cairo,  R.  Van  Dyke 
Smithsville,  L.  G.  Potter 
Schuyler  Falls,  H.  Hewit 
South  Dover,  W.  A.  White 
Success,  S.  Howell 
South  Kortright,  J.  McDonald 
Spencer,  A.  Vooris 
Scienceville,  D.  B.  Strong 
South  New  Berlin,  A.  Simmons 
Schoharie  C.  H.,  W.  Mann 
Summer  Hill,  H.  Baker,  p  m 
Salisbury  Centre,  H.  Hadley 
Stockton.  M.  Smith 
Scriba,  T.  Askew 
South  Salem,  H.  Keeler 
Schroon  River,  G.  W.  Farr 
Shandakin,  G.  W.  Tuthill 
Stockport,  G.  S.  Snyder 
Sing  Sing,  J.  I.  Kane 
Syracuse,  Stoddard  &  Babcock 
“  L.  W.  Hall 
South  Hartford,  M.  Ingalsbe 
Somerset,  E.  Burchell 
Salem,  E.  C.  Latimer 
Smyrna,  W.  S.  Foot 
Scotch  Town,  J.  Crans,  p  m 
South  Schodack,  A.  A.  Miller 
South  Hammond,  J.  Lambie 
Spencertown,  A.  P.  Holdridge 
South  Easton,  T.  C.  Whiteside 
Stamford,  C.  Griffin,  p  m 
Scotland,  P.  D.  Tallman,  p  m 
Stamfordville,  M.  Y.  Miller 
Southampton,  B.  H.  Foster 
Scott,  Thomas  Harrop 
Salem,  J.  Savage 
Shelby  Centre,  A.  B.  Moore 


Springfield,  G.  Clarke 
Stone  Ridge,  J.  B  Lapler 
i South  Byron,  John  Morton 
Scottsburgh,  S.  Scott 
South  Livonia,  D.  B  Purinton 
Schodack  ’Landing,  P.  G.  Ten 
Eyck 

South  Stephentown,  N.  Goold 
.South  Dauby,  E.  L.  B.  Curtis 
Sing  Sing,  P.  Van  Cortland,  jr 
Smithville  Flats,  E.  Gould 
South  Amenia,  E.  Barlow 
Solon.  C.  Pritchard 
iSpringvilie,  E.  Hough 
Silver  Lake,  E.  Norton 
Sodus,  E.  W.  Sentell 
South  Sodus,  D.  Griffith 
Schuylerville,  H.  De  Ridder 
South  Corinth,  T.  W.  Sanders 
Sugar  Loaf,  J.  Seeley 
St.  Andrews,  J.  T  Kain  ' 
Stoney  Creek,  J.  McDonald,  jr 
Silver  Creek,  A.  Wheelock 
Salina,  J.  G.  Buel 
Sparta,  Gen.  W.  S.  Fullerton 
Springwater,  E.  Potter 
South  Avon,  E.  C.  Goodrich 
Salisbury,  F.  Tuttle 
Shushan,  T.  Law 
South  Milo,  G.  Youngs 
Salmon  River,  J.  L.  Dickinson 
Sidney  Centre,  S.  L.  Wattles 
Troy,  L.  Willard 
Tribes  Hill,  A.  W.  &  W.  B. 
Hull 

Tonawanda,  D.  Butts 
Truxton,  A.  Cotes,  p  m 
Three  Mile  Bay,  H.  Cline,  p  in 
Trenton  Falls,  W.  Broadweli 
Trumaiisburg,  J.  McLallen 
Tarrytown,  J.  Odell,  p  m 
Tully  Valley,  J.  Beeman 
Triangle,  G.  W.  Williams 
The  Purchase,  J.  F.  Carpenter 
Tyre,  J.  Smith 
Ticonderoga,  J.  L.  Smith 
Towners,  J.  B.  Dykman 
The  Glen,  C.  Whittaker,  p  m 
Tyrone,  S-  H.  Arnold,  p  m 
Townsendville,  W.  F  Coan 
Tully,  J.  Berney 
Turners,  W.  Nickol 
Trenton,  L.  Guiteau,  jr 
Upper  Red  Hook,  J.  Rowley 
Unadilla,  O.  Flint 
Upper  Lisle,  S.  E.  Welch 
Union  Springs,  T.  B.  Buffum 
Union  Ellery,  O  Benedict 
Upper  Aquebogue,  B.  F.  Wells 
Utica,  W.  Bristol 
Urbana,  W.  Hastings 
Uxbridge,  W.  H.  Edwards 
Versailles,  H.  Chapman 
Van  Buren  Centre,  J.  Skinner 
Vernon,  R.  Macintosh 
Verona,  Geo.  T.  Peckham,  p  m 
Volney,  R.  Bruce 
Van  Hornsville,  J.  L.  Springer 
Vernon  Centre,  Levi  T.  Marshall 
Verbank,  Chas.  Coffin 
Victor,  F.  Sale 
Valatie,  Jas.  Steel 
Veteran,  W.  Tifft 
Victory,  W.  Babcock 
Van  Buren,  J.  Lamerson 
Visseher’s  Ferry,  Jos.  G.  Cronk- 
hite 

Waterford,  D.  B.  King 
Wurtsboro’,  J.  A.  Morrison 
White  Store,  N.  Greene 
West  Dresden,  S.  B.  Buckley 
Whitehall,  C.  Hall,  p  m 
Wappinger’s  Creek,  J.  Blackburn 
Westmoreland,  A.  H .  Phillips 
West  Winfield.  D.  R.  Carrier 
Waddington,  W.  Tomlinson 
West  Fayette,  G.  Ganger 
W.  Farmington,  A.  B.  Repalje 
Walton,  A.  N.  Wheeler,  p  m 
Washington  Hollow,  Ira  How¬ 
land 

Watertown,  E.  S.  Massey 
Wyoming,  J.  W.  Paddock 
Westfield,  E.  C  Bliss 
Westchester,  S.  B.  Bowne,  p  m 
Windfall,  D.  Preston 
Walden,  J.  T.  Curry 
W.  Schuyler,  PI.  H.  Knapp,  p  m 
Watervale,  J.  Vanderburgh 
West  Galway  Church,  D.  Car¬ 
michael 

Walkill,  J.  McWilliams 


Woodville,  J.  Miner 
White  Creek,  S.  Barker,  p  m 
Wolcott,  J.  C.  Watkins,  pm 
Willink,  S.  Holmes 
Wheeler,  Gen.  O.  F.  Marshall 
Windsor,  S.  S.  Sage 
Wright’s  Corners,  E.  G.  Peck- 
ham 

Woodburn,  D.  H.  Divine 
Waterloo,  A.  Van  Tuyl 
White  Plains,  J.  R.  Sherwood 
Warwick,  J.  R.  Wilson 
Warren,  Z.  W.  Bingham 
Windham  Centre,  J.  Matthews 
Wheatland,  R.  Harmon 
West  Galway,  P.  H.  Sprague 
West  Hebron,  G.  Webster 
West  Point,  R.  D.  Arden 
W.  Greenfield,  H.  Gardner,  p  rn 
Webster,  J.  Middleton 
Warrensburg,  P.  Richards 
Whitesboro,  W.  C.  Champlin 
Westmoreland,  A.  H.  Plalleck 
West  Edmeston,  E.  N.  Coon, 
p  m 

Woodhull,  W.  H.  Pinney 
Williamsville,  A.  H.  Moulton 
Willett,  R.  Green 
White’s  Store,  N.  N.  Greene 
Waterville,  Jas.  L.  Tower 
West  Moriah,  George  W.  Farr 
Waterburgh,  S.  W.  Owen,  p  in 
W.  Bloomfield,  E.  F.  Leach 
Wampsville,  C.  Allen 
W.  Richmond.  N.  Garlinghouse 
W.  Charlton,  H.  Ostrom 
Walworth,  F.  G.  Yeomans 
West  Camp,  Jas.  Dederick 
Watervliet,  C.  F.  Crosby 
Waverly.  J.  Beverly 
Whitney’s  Valley,  E  Whitney 
W.  Stockholm,  D.  P.  Rose 
Wadham’s  Mills,  C.  S.  D.  Ferriss 
Westport,  L.  Lobdell 
Woodwardville,  R.  Day 
West  Farms,  F.  Baretto 
Washington,  R.  G.  Coffin 
Whitney’s  Point,  P.  Green 
Wales  Centre,  G.  Grannis 
Warsaw,  J.  H.  Morse 
Williamson,  C.  P.  Moody 
W.  Charlton,  Geo.  M.  Mead 
Walesville,  A.  Buell 
Westernville,  A.  Baker  , 

Windham  Centre,  P.  Lewis 
W.  Avon,  J.  Barber 
Westerlo.  A.  H.  Ford 
Wayne,  H.  Easton 
W.  Constable,  Jas.  Ross 
Youngstown,  J.  Porte 
York,  J.  Allen 
Yates,  J.  C.  Parsons 
Yaphank,  J.  H.  Weeks 
Yonkers,  J.  V.  Fowler 
Yorktown,  James  II.  Purdy 


NEW  JERSEY. 
Augusta,  W.  H.  Roe,  p  m 
Allentown,  George  S.  Potts 
Bridgeton,  J.  B.  Potter 
Burlington,  H.  W.  S.  Cleveland 
Carpenter’s  Landing,  W.  V 
Webster,  p  m 
Camden,  B.  W.  Cooper 
Crosswicks,  N.  Bunting 
Chester,  J .  Haines 
Columbus,  J.  P.  Wright,  pm 
Cedar  Creek,  R.  Crawford 
Camptown,  J.  Mayell 
Cinaminsin,  W.  Parry 
Danville,  N.  Vleet 
Dover,  J.  Losey,  p  m 
Deerfield,  A.  Padgett 
Elizabethtown,  O.  Pierce 
Freehold,  Jos.  Combs 
Flemington,  Jas.  Callis 
Fairton,  E.  Mulford 
Greenwich,  B.  Shepard 
Griggstown,  A.  Van  Doren 
Gloucester  Point,  A-  Muller 
Hamburg,  J.  Green 
Hackettstown.  J.  Smith,  p  m 
Heightstown,  J.  C.  Purdy,  p  m 
Harlingen,  C,  C.  Hoagland 
Howell’s  Works.  A.  Lafetra 
Hackensack,  G  Depuyster 
Kingwood,  ,T.  T.  Risler 
Lambertsville,  P,  A.  Reading 
Middleiown,  Thos.  Roberts 
Morristown,  J.  J.  Ray 
Metuchen,  W.  M.  Ross 
Mendham,  Z.  S.  Smith 
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Mount  Holly,  B.  White 
Morristown,  C.  Stokes. 

New  Brunswick,  J.  Simpson,  p  m 
Newton,  S.  Oassiday 
New  Vernon,  S.  Lindsley.  p  rn 
Newark,  Gibson  &  Ritchie 
Paterson,  W.  D.  Quin,  p  m 
Princeton,  J-  Carnahans 
Perth  Amboy,  Jas.  Parker 
Pemberton,  P.  White 
Plainfield,  J.  W.  Craig,  p  m 
Point  Pleasant,  T.  Cook,  Jr. 
Rahway,  J.  Shann,  pm 
Roadstown,  R.  Fithian 
Shrewsbury,  E.  Vanuxem,  pm 
South  River,  T.  B  Washington 
Somerville,  Thos.  A.  Hartwell 
Sidney,  S.  Johnson 
Six  Mile  Run,  W.  M-  Baker,  p  m 
Squankum,  H.  H.  Wainwrighl 
Suckasanny,  I.  B  Corwin 
Salem,  J.  Elwell 
Shiloh,  R.  Minch 
Trenton,  J.  S.  Chambers 
Toms  River,  W.  McKean 
Tinton  Falls,  Thos.  Guest 
Westfield,  C.  Clark 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Athens,  C.  H.  Herrick,  p  m 
Allentown,  I).  C.  Freytag 
Asylum,  Q.  D.  Chamberlain,  p  m 
Abington  Centre,  J.  L.  Wilber 
Allen,  Geo.  Brindle 
Albany,  C.  Babcock 
Beaver  C.  H.,  D.  Minis 
Bloody  Run,  J.  C.  McLanahan 
Brownsville,  J.  Binns,  Jr. 
Bellefont,  D.  R.  Smith 
Blacklegs,  A.  R.  Sloan,  p  m 
Bristol,  L.  Vanuxem 
Berwick,  S.  L.  Bowman,  p  m 
Bethany,  E.  W.  Hamlin,  p  m 
Bvberry,  C.  Pierce 
Blairs.ville,  Hon.  S.  Moorhead 
Belleville,  D.  Overhalser,  p  m 
Brown’s  Mills,  Charles  Corfelt 
Buslletown.  James  Verre,  Jr. 
Butler,  A.  M.  Evans 
Bath,  I.  B.  Insley 
Blakeley,  S.  Callender 
Buffalo  Run,  G.  Williams 
Carlisle,  Samuel  Myers 
Curwinsville,  J.  Mills 
Clarksville,  W.  Morrison,  p  m 
Connellsville,  J.  Herbert,  pm 
Carbondale,  H.  Hackley,  p  m 
Cattawissa,  W.  I.  Eyer 
Coopersburgh,  C.  Witman 
Clintonville,  R.  Cross,  p  m 
Chester,  J.  Flower 
Coudersport-,  W.  McDougall,  p  m 
Columbia,  H.  Wislee 
Chambersburg,  D.  Duboran 
Castle  Finn,  W.  C.  Shay 
Cannonsburgh,  L.  M.  K.  Wilson 
Carlisle  Spring?)  G.  Brindle 
Colebrookdale,  A.  Shultz 
Darlington,  Joseph  Martin 
Dundaff.  J.  Al worth 
Darby,  D-  T.  White 
Dimock,  I.  Maine 
Downingtown,  I.  Price 
Easton,  H.  W.  Crosby 
Eldredville,  E.  A.  Eldred,  p  m 
East  Penn,  J  Dinkey,  p  m 
Elizabethtown,  J.  Lynch 
Enon  Valley,  G.  Robinson,  p  m 
East  Smithfield,  A.  Hale 
Erie,  Thomas  Moorhead,  Jr. 
Eastbrook,  W.  McLaslin 
Economy,  Geo.  Rapp 
Edinboro’,1.  I.  Compton 
Fallston,  Jas  Carothers 
Fleetsville,  A.  Hobbs 
Friendsville,  C.  Carmalt 
Frankstown,  Joseph  Shannon 
Frankford,  J.  Deal,  p  m 
Factoryville,  L.  Wall 
Fairview,  I.  Eaton 
Gum  Tree,  W.  Hughs 
Gulf  Mills,  E  M-  Hunter,  pm 
Greensburg,  D.  Weltv 
Guthrieville.  A.  W.  Wills 
Girard,  W.  Miles,  J«r 
Gap,  W.  P.  Kinzer 
Hopewell  Cotton  Works,  E.  J, 
Dickey 

Hamorton,  C.  Passmore,  p  m 
Hollidaysburg,  E.  Baker,  p  m 
Hornbeok,  Rev.  R.  Pitta 
Hogestown,  J.  Sprout 


Herrioisville,  A-  D-  Coulter 
I-Iarewood,  M.  Main 
Honcsdale,  J.  B.  Walton,  Jr. 
Huntsville,  T.  Atherton,  p  m 
Hamlinton,  B.  Hamlin 
Harbor  Creek,  C.  Leet 
Harrisburg,  J.  Peacock 
Harihgig,  Geo  Siddall 
Howard,  J.  Packer 
Hyde  Park,  R.  Pulver 
Huntingdon,  W.  E.  McMurtree 
Hartsville,  T.  Hanscoms 
Hellerton.  D.  H.  Detwiller 
Harrisville,  J.  Hogg 
Huntingdon,  D-  Snow,  p  m 
Indiana,  W.  Moorhead,  p  m 
Jersey  Shore,  J.  C.  Brown 
Kulpsville,  J.  W.  Wampole 
Lottsville,  O.  L.  Monroe 
Lancaster,  J.  Gish 
Lewistown,  L.  T.  Wattson 
Le  Raysville,  D-  Johnson, 

Little  Meadows,  L.  Boston 
Lumberville,  W>  J.  Jewell 
Lewisburg,  W.  Murray 
Lackawaxen,  R.  Williams 
Lackawanna,  Z.  Knapp 
La  Grange, J  Jackson 
Lanesboro,  J.  F.  McKane 
Lynn,  H-  G.  Ely 
Lahaska,  W.  Stavely 
Library,  R.  Douglass 
Meadville,  M.  H.  Bagley 
Morrisville,  A.  Crosier,  p  m 
Marietta,  J.  Goodman 
MeWilliamstown,  T.  T.  Strode 
Monroetown,  W.  Fowler 
Marshalton,  Jos.  Cope 
Milesburg,  J.  Irvin 
Millport,  J-  C.  Allen,  p  m 
Millerstown,  G.  Beaver 
Mount  Pleasant,  J.  L  Smith 
Montrose,  C  J  Curtis 
Morrisdale,  S.  Waring,  p  m 
Maiden  Creek,  J.  Wright 
Muncy,  B.  M.  Ellis 
McKean,  M.  Pinney,  p  m 
Mifflinville,  D.  A.  Bowman 
Mercer,  S.  Holstein 
Martin’s  Creek,  D-  H.  Snyder 
Mauch  Chunk,  S.  Lippincott 
Mercers  urg,  H.  N.  Eberly 
Millardsville,  O.  T.  Kinney 
Milton,  D-  Marr 
MeEwensville,  T.  Pollock 
Mansfield,  J.  Waters 
Millheim,  W.  C.  Duncan 
Mount  Vernon,  J.  D-  Ross 
New  Harmony,  H.  Roland,  p  m 
New  Castle,  Geo  Pearson 
Newportviile,  A.  A-  Mcllvain 
Newville,  W.  H.  Woodburn 
Newtown,  A.  Cornell 
Newtown  Square,  L.  Brooks 
Northeast,  W.  Griffith 
New  Derry,  A.  Beamer,  p  m 
Norristown.  D-  H.  Mulvany 
Nazereth.  Jesse  Vogler, 
Newport,  H.  H,  Elta 
Newburg,  I.  Ace 
Oakland  Mills,  l,.  Wilson,  p  m 
Oxford,  Dr.  E.  V.  Dickey 
Ottsville,  R.  C.  Wever 
Oak  Grove  Furnace,  P.  Master 
Pittsburg,  J.  W.  Cook 
Philadelphia,  G  B.  Zieber  &  Co 
Pine  Grove,  J.  Kitznell 
Petersburg,  J.  Mings,  p  m 
Pleasant  Valley,  J.  M.  Sands 
Parker ville,  N.  Temple 
Parkison,  A.  Wynn 
Providence,  W.  W.  Winton 
Pleasant  Unity,  A.  Culbertson 
Paoli,  C.  Acker 
Pleasant  Mount,  B.  F.  Rogers 
Pottstown,  Benjn.  Harley 
Pulaski,  D.  C.  Matthews 
Prompton,  W.  F  Hurlburt 
Pittston  Ferry,  Z.  Knapp 
Ryson’s  Station,  John  Bell 
Reading,  C.  Proxell 
Rush,  G.  W.  Lung 
Ross  Township,  S-  Scott 
Setzler’s  Store,  A.  Bush 
Shepherdstown,  D-  Sheffer,  p  m 
Stroudsburg,  F.  Star  bird 
Sumneytown.  W  M.  Jacobs 
Shiremantown,  G.  Sherban 
Sharpsburg,  J.  O’Harra 
Silver  Lake,  E.  W.  Rose,  p  m 
Sharon,  J.  B.  Curtis 
Selins  Grove,  Col.  H.  W.  Snyder 


Springville,  A.  Blakeslee 
Summerton,  B.  Croasdale 
Shippensburg,  L.  R.  Donavan 
Spread  Eagle,  S.  Lewis 
Sunbury,  W.  I.  Greenough 
Steelviile,  T.  Wood,  p  m 
Stough’s  Town.  J.  Myers 
Shippen,  L.  B.  Young 
Stewart  Town,  H.  Ebaugh 
Tyler,  Joel  Rogers 
Tunekhannock,  Geo.  Leighton 
Thompsontown,  J.  Irwin 
Tarentum,  L.  Peterson 
Tidionte,  L.  Brigham 
Towanda,  E.  W.  Hale 
Upton,  G.  Cook 
Uniontown,  D.  Smith,  p  m 
Valley  Forge,  James  Jones 
Wilkensburgh,  Hugh  Boyd 
W.  Mill  Creek,  G.  Nicholson 
Westchester,  J.  Cope 
Wesleyville,  C.  Hull,  p  m 
Wyalusing.  E.  Lewis 
Wrightstown,  W.  Dower,  pm 
Wilkesbarre,  O.  Collins 
Waynesburgh,  J.  Higginbotham 
Wallsville,  Robert  Green 
Wellsboro’,  J.  Emery 
West  Greenville,  J-  Scott 
Wayne,  G  Crook 
Wolf  Run,  J.  Haines,  p  m 
W.  Alexander,  J.  Maxwell 
Warrenburg.  S.  Beardslee 
Wattsburgh,  E.  Duncombe 
Waterford,  M.  Strong 
White  House,  T.  Galbraith 
Waymast,  W  Griffing 
Warren,  N.  Sill 
York,  D.  Small 
York  Springs,  J.  H.  Marsden 
Youngsburg,  J.  M.  Harlan 
Zelienople,  C.  S.  Passavant,  p  m 

DELAWARE. 
Bridgeville,  J-  J.  Jenkins,  p  m 
Camden.  T.  Simpson 
Centreville.  R  Geddes 
Dover,  Dr.  W.  H.  Morris 
Darlington,  G.  W.  Hatch 
Drawbridge,  S.  R  Painter 
Fredrica,  J.  G.  Price,  p  m 
Georgetown,  E.  L  Wells 
Horsey’s  X  Roads,  N.  G.  Horsey 
Loveville,  S.  Springer 
Lewiston,  S.  P.  Houston 
New  Castle.  C.  P.  Holcomb 
Newport,  L.  Justice 
Port  Penn,  W-  Cleaver 
Pleasant  Hill.  G.  Thomson 
Seaford,  P.  N.  Rust 
Smyrna,  W.  Thomson 
Wilmington,  J.  L.  Roche 


MARYLAND. 

Allen’s  Fresh,  R.  W.  Rencher 
Annapolis,  Jas.  Boyle 
Agnasco,  j.  Somerville 
Baltimore,  G.  B.  Smith 
Buckeyestown,  N.  Cromwell 
Big  Mills,  W.  S.  Jackson 
Bladensburg,  H  Penn 
Brick  Meeting  House,  P.  M. 

Steele 

Belair,  Dr.  Dorsey 
Boonsboro’,  D.  Rhoades 
Brocklandville,  W.  F.  Johnston 
Beltsville,  J.  C.  Herbert 
Centreville,  J.  Tilghman 
Charlotte  Hall,  Albert  Young 
Clear  Spring,  W.  Dodge 
Cambridge,  E.  A.  Marshall,  pm 
Cecilton,  T.  V.  Ward 
Cottage,  L.  Ross 
Church  Hill,  R.  E.  C.  Downes 
Catonsville,  Dr.  S.  McColloh 
Chestertown,  P.  Wethered 
Cumberland,  S.  M.  Lemmes 
Darlington,  S.  T.  Prigg 
Darnestown,  L.  W.  Candler,  p  m 
Denton,  H.  Malony 
Dawsonville,  G.  H.  Dawson 
Elkton,  J  Randall,  jr 
Easton,  M.  Goldsborough 
Ellicott’s  Mills,  Dr.  W.  Denny 
Emmittsburgh,  J.  McCloskey 
Friendship,  R.  S.  D.  Jones,  p  m 
Federalsburg,  W.  Corkran 
Frederick,  F.  A.  Rigney 
Georgetown  X  Roads,  J.  T. 

Dunbar,  p  m 

Good  Luck,  B.  D.  Mulliken 
Golden,  Col  N.  M.  Boseley 


Hagerstown,  W.  Stewart 
Head  of  Sassapas,  C.  Griffin 
Hereford,  N.  R.  Merryman.  p  ra 
Hempstead,  A.  L.  Hover,  p  m 
Hunting  Creek.  II.  Corkran 
Harwood,  W.  Martin 
Long  Green.  J.  N.  Henderson 
London  Bridge,  E.  Burroughs 
Marley,  T.  Robinson,  p  m 
Matthew’s  Store,  J.  B.  Matthews 
Middletown,  W.  Herring,  p  m 
Mount  Pleasant,  E.  Creager 
Michaelsville,  E.  Michael 
New  Windsor,  D.  Engel,  p  m 
Newport,  C.  R.  Johnston 
Owings’  Mills,  D.  Carlisle 
Port  Deposit,  A.  Anderson,  p  m 
Pikesville,  J.  M.  Wise 
Port  Tobacco,  J.  S.  Key 
Princess  Ann,  J.  C.  Hyland,  p  m 
Petersville,  J.  Lee 
Pomonkey,  Capt.  L.  Marbury 
Poolesville.  J.  P.  Bowie 
Port  Republic,  H.  B.  Freeman 
Queenstown,  C.  C.  Tilghman 
Queen  Ann,  W.  W.  W.  Bowie 
Rehoboth,  L.  Tyler,  p  m 
Reistertown,  F.  Anderson 
Royal  Oak,  W.  Townsend 
Rockville,  G.  F.  Worthington 
Rock  Run,  W.  F.  Bayless 
Sykesville,  J.  E.  Garrett,  p  m 
Sandy  Spring,  E.  Stabler 
St.  Michael,  S.  Hambleton 
Shewan,  Capt.  T.  Lucas 
Smithburg,  E.  Bishop 
Taney  Town,  J.  Thomson 
Triadelphia,  J.  Harban 
Trappe,  M.  Goldsborough 
Towson  Town,  A.  H.  Tyson 
Utica  Mills,  W.  W.  Todd 
Upper  Hunting  Creek,  W.  Cork¬ 
ran 

Upper  Marlboro,  G.  W.  Graham 
Wisesburg,  C.  E.  Bernoudy 
Winfield,  Daniel  Engel 
Warren,  J.  Hagerty 
Walkerville,  J.  Jones 
West  River,  C.  C.  Stewart 
Wiesville,  J.  Smith 
Westminster,  J.  Reese 
Wye  Mills,  W.  H.  De  Courcy 
Yough  Glades,  S.  H.  Freeland 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Alexandria,  Bell  &  Entwisle 
Georgetown,  J.  H.  King 
Washington,  J.  F.  Callan 


VIRGINIA. 

Areola,  S.  A.  Buckner 
Aldie,  E.  Ayres 
Abingdon,  D.  V.  Parrott 
Anandale,  W.  Garges,  p  m 
JEtna,  J.  Cooke 
Amherst  C.  H.,  R.  Tinsley 
Ayletts,  E.  Hill 
Buckingham  C.  II.,  R.  Shore 
Bridgewater,  J.  Dinkell,  jr.,  p  m 
Barter  Brook,  H.  G.  Guthrie,  p  m 
Buffalo  Forge,  W.  Weaver 
Bull  Creek.  A.  R.  Rolston 
Bethlehem  X  Roads,  G.  B.  Cary 
Brandonville,  A.  D.  Hagan 
Brentsville,  M.  B.  Sinclair 
Bethany,  A.  Campbell,  p  m 
Black  Rock,  J.  II.  Downing 
Beilina  Arsenal,  B.  C.  Hancock 
Barnett’s  Mills,  T.  H.  Boswell 
Carlton’s  Store,  E.  Gresham 
Cedarville,  P.  Smith,  p  m 
Colvins,  Thomas  Ball,  jr 
Coalsmouth,  J.  Lewis 
Circleville,  T.  Nichols 
Curdsville,  J.  W.  A.  Saunders 
Coopers,  R.  H.  Early,  p  m 
Charlemont,  S.  G.  Davis 
Clarksville,  H.  P.  Taliafero 
Charlestown,  G.  W.  Turner 
Capeville,  G^  P.  Fitchell 
Clear  Branch,  L.  L.  Waterman 
Clifton  Forge,  C.  M.  Reynolds 
Coal  Mines,  W.  Robinson,  jr 
Chuckatuck,  J.  Bunch 
Culpepper  C.  H.,  E.  B.  Ilill 
Cloverdale  Hotel,  J.  W.  Frazier 
Christiansburg,  C.  Shelburn 
Campbell  C.  FI.,  E.  C.  Jordan 
Charlotte  C.  H.,  J.  Morton,  p  m 
Charlottsville,  Dr.  H.  Massie 
Duncan,  J.  Reed,  p  m 
Dupree’s  Old  Store,  W.  Hawkins 
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Davis’  Store,  R.  Davis,  p  m 
Dockery’s  Store,  H.  C.  Dockery 
Dranesville,  H.  Cornell 
Dinwiddie  C.  H.,  J>  VV.  Gilliam 
Dover  Mills,  J,  M>  Morson 
Dayton,  H.  Thomas 
Duffields,  S.  Moore 
Elk  Furnace,  J.  W.  Twyman 
Farrowsville,  Dr.  W.C.  Stribling 
Finney  Mills'  B.  Bfidgeforth,  p  m 
F incastle,  C.  AunspaUgh 
Fairfax  C.  H.,  H.  M.  Arnold 
“  John  De  Bell 

Fredericksburg,  H.  R.  Roby,  p  m 
Fairmont,  E.  Newcomb 
Front  Royal,  R.  M.  Marshall 
Farley,  S.  M.  Vass 
Falling  Bridge,  W.  A.  Poore 
Franklin,  W.  McCoy 
Fancy  Hill,  Dr.  R.  R.  Barton 
French  ton,  J.  McCoy  j 

Floyds’  Store,  J.  R.  Peyton 
Fork  Union,  J.  O.  Perkins 
Guneys,  W.  Scott 
Gloucestor  C.  H.,  T.  B.  Taliafe- 
ro,  p  m 

Grayson  C.  H.,  J.  Dickinson 
Glade  Spring,  N.  Srtiead,  p  m 
Guinea,  W.  Scott 
Greenville,  S.  F.  Christian 
Hargrove’s  Tavern,  J.  Hargrove 
Holliday’s  Cove,  J.  Edgington 
Hamilton,  T.  A.  Hurd 
Hope  Mills,  W.  Fristoe 
Hill  Grove,  R.  A.  Wetherton 
Hedgesville,  Dr.  A.  C.  Hammond 
Hallsboro’,  R.  W.  Flournoy 
Harden’s  Tavern,  R.  W.  N.  No¬ 
land 

Harrisonburg,  J.  Hardesty 
Hampton,  W.  Massenburg,  p  m 
Harrisville,  D.  W.  Brodnak 
Haymarket,  J.  Smith 
Hampstead,  J.  Parker 
Hempsville,  Capt.  J.  R.  Walker 
Ingles’  Bridge,  Maj.  E.  Hammett 
Jennings’  Ordinary,  N.  Ward 
Jefferson,  W.  Winfred 
Jerusalem,  W.  A.  Sparks 
Jonesville,  Tyler  &  Vermillion 
Jeffries’  Store,  J.  L.  Bunce,  p  m 
King  George  C .  H.,  D.  Lewis 
Kingwood,  J.  C.  McGrew 
Kerr’s  Creek,  J.  C.  Laird,  p  m 
Kearneysville,  Dr.  R.  Hoffman 
King  &  Queen  C.  H.,  R.  Tol- 
lard, jr 

Leed’s  Manor,  R.  Douthal 
Lynchburg,  M.  Davis,  jr 
Locust  Lane,  G.  H.  Patrick 
Lexington,  A.  Graham 
Liberty  Mills,  D.  Howard 
Loretto,  J.  M.  Garnett 
Liberty,  R.  Parker,  p  m 
London  Bridge,  E.  Burroughs 
Lovmgston,  J.  Horsley 
Locust  Dale,  R.  Garnett,  p  m 
Lewisburg,  S.  Buck 
Langhorne’s  Tavern,  Rev.  O. 
Bulkley 

Lewistown,  R.  Crymes 
Liberty  Mills,  E.  P.  Barbour 
Liberty,  N.  H.  Thompson 
Loyds,  Dr.  B.  G.  Rennolds 
MartinsbUrg,  J.  L.  Campbell 
Middlebrook,  W.  MeCutcheon 
Moorefield  M.  W.  Gamble 
Matthews  C.  H.,  W.  Shillice 
Mt.  Jackson,  Rev.  A.  R.  Ruder 
Millville,  J.  B.  Lewis 
Morgalisville,  R.  Shore 
Manchester,  A.  B.  Bolt 
Middleburg,  George  Love 
Mcadsville,  George  Avery] 
Madison  C.  H..  T.  H.  Hill,  p  m 
Merryman’s  Shop,  R.  W.  Whee¬ 
ler 

Mt.  Sidney,  R.  S.  Harnsberger 
Millwood,  J.  E.  Page 
Mannsboro’,  A.  A.  Green 
Mjddleburgh,  George  Love 
Mt.  Zion.  G.  W.  Clement 
Milford  Mills,  J.  Towles 
Mt.  Clinton,  J.  Warren 
Moreman’s  River,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Maupin 

Matthews  C.  II  ,  W.  Shultice 
Newmarket.  Dr.  S.  Henkel 
Norfolk,  E.  II.  Herbert 
Newbern,  Capt.  H.  Hyser 
Newtown,  W.  P.  Jones 
New  London,  E.  Peters 


Old  Point  Comfort,  Lieut.  S.  H. 
Drum 

Orange  C.  H.,  D>  Hume,  p  m 
Oak  Hill,  J.  F.  Jones 
Oak  Grove,  W.  D.  Watson 
Oak  Flat,  Col.  W.  Dyer 
Purcells’  Store,  W.  B.  Haldwell 
Parkersburg,  G.  W.  Saunders, 
p  m 

Princess  Ann  C.  H.,  W.  H.  C. 
Lovett,  p  m 

Petersburg,  E.  H.  Osborne,  p  m 
Prospect  Hill,  C.  K.  Hyde 
Petersville,  J.  E.  Purkeson 
Pleasant  Grove,  T.  Arvins 
Point  Pleasant,  J.  E.  Reedside 
Pleasant  Flats,  G.  Blessing 
Pribbles’  Mills,  Fought  &  Dick¬ 
enson 

Richmond,  R.  Hill,  jr 
Rose  Mills,  D.  Warwick 
Ruckmansville,  S.  Ruckman 
Romney,  J.  B.  Haskell 
Rapid  Aim,  W.  N.  Rose,  p  m 
Roseland,  W.  H.  Goodwin 
Racoons  Ford,  P.  P.  Nalle,  p  m 
Rectortown,  B.  F.  Carter 
Rectors’  X  Roads,  Dr.  Thomas 
Triplett 

Rixeyville,  R.  H.  Field 
Redland  Mills,  W.  B.  Reuben 
Stoney  Creek  Warehouse,  A. 
Aldridge,  p  m 

Stoney  Point  Mills,  J.  R.  Pal- 
more 

Stephensburg,  W.  S.  Jones 
St.  James’  Church,  J.  P.  Step- 
toes 

Staunton,  W.  M.  Tate 
Stapleton,  W.  A.  Staples 
Smithfield,  W.  H.  Jordan,  p  m 
Suffolk,  R.  Hill,  p  m 
Sheetz  Mills,  F.  Sheetz,  pm 
Snickersville,  R.  Chew 
Spottsylvania  C.  H.,  J.  M.  Nalle 
Stone  Wall  Mills,  P.  Plunket,  p  m 
Sewell  Mountain,  G.  Dixon,  p  m 
State  Mills,  J.  A.  Miller 
Smokey  Ordinary,  G.  F.  Cam- 
bless 

Shepherdstown,  J.  Hoffman,  jr 
Seven  Mile  Ford,  Col.  G.  W. 
Collop 

Summit  Point,  J.  A.  Thompson 
Stafford  C.  H.,  Maj.  S.  S.  Brooke 
Stevensburg,  J.  C.  Hansbrough 
Shinnston,  M.  &  J.  Shinn 
Triadelphia,  Mr.  Halstead 
Tye  River  Mills,  Paul  Massie 
Thompsonville,  G.  Ficklin 
Tappahannock,  G.  H.  Dobynes 
Travellers  Repose,  J.  G.  Slaven, 
Thoroughfare,  C.  Stover 
Upper  Tract,  A.  W.  Dyer 
Uppefville,  J.  S.  Fitzhugh 
West  Liberty,  J.  S.  Magairy 
Wheeling,  R.  H.  Wilson 
Wellsburg,  T.  Hammond 
Warrenton,  Dr.  S.  B.  Fisher 
Williamsburg,  S.  S.  Griffin,  M.  D. 
Weaverville,  W.  H.  Paige 
Wilmington,  S  Stillman 
Walnut  Branch,  S.  Castell,  p  m 
Warren,  R.  Pollard 
Winchester,  H.  F.  Baker 
Wilkensonville,  W.  H.  Wilson 
Wylliesburg,  Col.  H.  D.  McCargo 
Warrenton  Springs,  Maj.  T.  G. 
Bradford 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Albrights,  J.  R.  Montgomery 
Alemance,  U.  Tate 
Ashboro’,  B.  F.  Hoover 
Alverton,  G.  Bertram 
Brown’s  Store,  S.  Neal,  p  m 
Berea,  J.  A.  Russell 
Beattie's  Ford,  H.  C.  Hamilton 
Bedford,  G.  Sills,  p  m 
Botanic  Hill,  G.  W.  Powell 
Brinkleyville,  W.  H.  Mills 
Battleboro’,  V  R.  Boddie 
Beaufort,  J.  Hellen 
Charlotte,  A.  F.  McRee 
Cottage  Home,  R.  H.  Morrison 
Cane  Creek,  W.  Lindsley,  p  m 
Concord,  T.  S.  Henderson 
Crane’s  Creek.  D.  McDugle 
Chapel  Hill,  Rev.  Prof.  Green 
Clemmensville,  E.  Mclver,  p  m 
Clover  Garden,  W.  J.  Bingham 
Crowders’  Creek,  C.  Cobb 


Coxes,  Y.  J.  Lee 
Competition,  B.  B.  Lapham 
Cotton  Grove,  Rev.  T.  McDo¬ 
nald 

Davidson  College,  Rev.  S.  B.  O. 

Wilson 

Elizabeth  City,  C.  C.  Green 
Elizabethtown,  H.  H.  Robinson 
Emerson’s  Tan  Yard,  G.  W. 

Goldstone,  p  m 
Eagle  Rock,  J.  D.  Powell 
Fayetteville,  B.  Robinson 
Fort  Defiance,  E.  W.  Jones 
Flint  Rock,  E.  Hettrick 
Franklinville,  J.  Johnson 
Fallston,  J.  Young,  p  m 
Far  Grove,  C.  Mooch 
ForeStville,  S.  Wait 
Forks  of  Pigeon,  T.  I.  Lenoir 
Greensboro’,  James  Sloan 
Gravelly  Hill,  J.  D.  Beatty,  p  m 
Grove,  S.  M.  Whittaker  * 
Graham’s  Forge,  S.  Rudsill 
Greenville,  W.  May 
Hillsboro’,  W.  Cain 
Harrington,  J.  M.  Leo,  p  m 
Hotel,  W.  A.  Pugh 
Huntsville,  J.  Jarrett 
Hiilardston.  G.  W.  Powell 
Halifax,  M.  P.  Purnell 
Haywood,  J.  Haralson 
Hamptonville,  O.  P.  Hough 
Harrills5  Store,  Dr.  G.  B.  Seavy 
Jamestown,  A.  Gardner 
Jefferson,  J.  M.  Love 
Jersey  Settlement,  T.  Fitzgerald 
Kenanville,  J.  J.  Kelley,  p  m 
Kernersville,  L.  Starbuck 
Lincolnton,  C.  C.  Henderson 
Lexington,  E.  Harris 
La  Grange,  M.  W.  Leach 
Lawrenceville,  J.  Gaines 
Lindley’s  Store,  J.  Newlin,  p  m 
Littleton,  Charles  Skinner 
Locust  Hill,  G.  W.  Sweepson 
Lenoir,  C.  W.  Clarke 
Little  Yadkin,  J.  H.  Bitten 
Lisburn,  A.  Murphy 
Limestone,  A.  Pearson 
Milton,  G.  W.  Johnson 
Martindale,  J.  W  Martin,  p  m 
Morgantown.  P.  B.  Forney 
Mocksville,  T.  M.  Young 
Mountain  Creek,  J.  L.  Shuford 
Mount  Ulla,  J.  Cowan,  p  m 
Mulberry  Grove,  Dr.  I.  C.  Powell 
Midway,  <  ol.  A.  Cisliff 
Marion,  I.  A.  Pearson 
Mt.  Vernon,  J.  G.  Fleming 
Moffitt’s  Mills,  J.  Pope 
New  Lebanon,  P.  W.  Hinton 
Newbern,  G.  S  Attmore 
New  Salem,  W.  Field 
Nashville,  N.  W.  Boddie 
New  Garden,  J.  Clark 
Oxford,  L.  Gilliam 
Palmyra,  J.  Devereaux 
Pittsboro’,  J.  A.  Moore 
Rockingham,  S.  W.  Covington 
Ridgeway,  D-  W.  I.  Hawkins 
Raleigh,  W.  White, 

Red  Plains,  T.  Glenn 
Rolesville,  S.  Jones 
Randalsville,  A.  McLean 
Richardson’s  Creek,  J.  A.  Mc¬ 
Collum 

Rocky  Mount,  W.  S.  Battle 
Ramsboro’.  Dr.  J.  A.  Foulker 
Rich  Forks,  Dr.  F.  W.  Stimson 
Sherrill’s  Ford,  Maj.  H.  W.  Can¬ 
non 

Smithfield,  H.  H.  Hobbs 
South  Mills,  T.  C.  Smith 
Salisbury,  B.  Julian,  p  m 
St.  Lawrence,  J.  G.  Marsh,  p  m 
Smithville,  Dr.  S.  B.  Everett 
Scotland  Neck,  I.  T.  Lawrence 
Sarecta,  J.  A.  Bryan 
South  Point.  Z.  D-  Smith 
Sugar  Hill,  J.  W.  Morgan 
Swansboro’,  E.  Hill 
Sandy  Ridge.  J.  Hussey 
Tarboro’,  R.  Norfleet 
Topsail,  J.  D.  Jones 
Wilmington,  W.  A.  Wright, 
Woodville,  M.  O.  Jordan,  p  m 
Williamsville,  A.  Williams 
Weldon,  B.  W.  Bass 
Woodlawn,  F.  L.  Hoffman,  p  m 
Washington,  B.  Runyon 
Watson’s  Bridge,  W.  Watson 
Westbrooks,  J.  A.  Robeson  p  m 


Waterloo,  F.  R.  Gregory 
Wadesboro’,  Dr.  W.  G.  Jones 
Wind  Hill,  L.  B.  Birkhead 
Wakefield,  D.  B.  Griffin 
Wilksboro’,  A.  W.  Finley 
Wysox,  M.  H.  Laning 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Anderson  C.  H.,  I.  N.  Whitner 
Barnwell  C.  H.,  J.  Patterson 
Beaufort,  R.  Bythewood,  p  m 
Bluffton,  N.  P.  Crowell 
Bennetts ville,  J.  McCollam,  p  ni 
Buckhead,  B  P.  Ravenal 
Charleston,  A.  Huger,  p  m 
Cambridge,  Z.  W.  Carmill,  p  m 
Catourah,  J.  H.  Cleveland,  p  m 
Columbia,  W.  F.  Purse 
Carmel  Hill,  J.  W.  Estes,  p  in 
Chesnut  Grove.  W.  S.  Gibbs,  p  m 
Curetons  Store,  Col.  W„  W. 

Walkup 

Camden,  Thos.  Long 
Cheraw,  W.  T.  Ellerbe 
Damascus,  Capt.  G.  A.  Fike 
Earlesville,  O.  P.  Earle,  p  m 
Equality,  T.  H.  McCann 
Edgefield  C.  H.,  M.  Frazier,  p  m 
Gowdysville.  B.  F.  Dorkins,  p  m 
Greenville  C.  H.,  S.  W.  Thurston 
“  G.  F.  Towns 

Gladdens  Grove.  Dr.  C.  Thorn 
Grahainville,  Rev.  Ed.  Reed 
IndiantoWn.  I.  W.  MeCutcheon 
Laurens  C.  H.,  E.  Anderson,  p  ro 
Lewisville,  L.  A.  Berkham 
Landsford,  Col.  W.  F.  Davie 
Lotts,  R.  Ward 
Maybinton,  W.  T.  Clarke 
Monticello.  W.  I.  Alston 
Newberry  C  H  .  R.  Stewart 
Nation  Ford.  \.  Whyte,  p  m 
Pendleton,  T  B.  Litton,  p  m 
Phcenix,  W.  N.  Moore,  p  m 
Pipe  Creek,  Dr.  S.  Smith 
Pomaria,  W.  M.  Summer 
Poplar  Grove,  G.  W.  Glenn 
Parnassus,  L.  Townsend 
Plain,  B.  F.  Stairley 
Rockville,  P.  Johnston 
Slabtown,  J.  M.  Kinney,  p  m 
Stoney  Point,  J.  Bailey 
St.  Matthews  C.  H.,  D-  Slack 
Summerville,  F.  L.  Phelps,  p  ra 
Society  Hill,  W.  H.  Evans 
Stoney  Point,  T.  Stacey 
Spring  Rock,  J.  D  Crawford 
Terryville,  J.  E.  Calhoun 
Vance’s  Ferry.  W.  Avinger,  p  ra 
Winsboro’,  S.  P.  Thomas 
Yorkville,  I.  L.  M.  Adams 


GEORGIA. 

Albany,  S-  S-  Mallory 
Augusta,  C.  E.  Greenville, 
Athens,  W.  Moore 
Bush  ville,  T.  S.  Sisson,  p  m 
Busbayville,  D.  Gunn,  p  m 
Bark  Camp,  J.  A.  Murphree 
Bainbridge,  M.  L.  Cary 
Bethel,  R.  Hazlehurst 
Blakely.  J.  W.  Perry 
Birdsville,  I.  V.  Jones 
Bushville,  W.  F.  Bush 
Clmton,  Dr.  H.  Bowen 
Columbus.  J.  H.  Shorter 
Carsonville.  Dr.  I.  Hillsman 
Cuthbert,  W.  G.  Davis 
Decatur.  J.  Glen,  p  m 
Eden,  H.  Cassidy 
Elberton,  B.  Burch 
Ebenezer,  I.  B.  Slack 
Fort  Gaines,  W.  Monk 
Forsyth,  O.  Morse,  p  m 
Flat  Shoals,  W.  D.  Alexander 
Greenville,  P.  G.  Singerfield 
Greensboro’,  W.  L.  Strain,  p  m 
Griffin,  Col.  Prince 
Gillsville,  T.  I.  Bowen 
Hawkinsville,  D.  R.  Matherscn 
Hiloka.  Rev.  U.  C.  Tigtier 
Havanna,  W.  R.  Ross 
Knoxville,  S.  Rutherford 
Lexington.  F.  L.  Upson 
Lebanon.  W.  H.  Ilench 
La  Grange,  WT.  F.  Famuli 
Lumpkin,  G.  DeLauney 
La  Fayette.  J.  Wicker 
Mulberry  Grove,  Capt.  W.  G 
Walker 

Marietta,  V.  Root 
Macon,  A.  E.  Ernest 


1847. 


Mount  Zion,  R.  Walcott 
Madison,  F.  W.  Arnold,  p  m 
Mayfield,  T.  Jones 
Midville,  P.  Davidson, 

Monroe,  Leroy  Patrilio,  p  m 
Mobley  Pond,  Rev.  P.  L-  Wade 
Oconee,  W .  G.  McBride 
Petersburg,  J.  D.  Watkins 
Pinckneyville,  T.  H.  Jones 
Pondtown,  P.  Cook 
Rome,  W.  H.  Jones 
Republican.  D.  F.  Adkins 
Reform,  J.  Barrett 
Savannah,  W.  H.  Cuyler 
Starkville,  W.  G.  Macon,  pm 
Snow  Hill,  J.  L.  De  Launney 
Sparta,  J.  H.  Burnett,  p  m 
Scull  Shoals,  T.  N.  Rouillard 
Stellings  Store,  G.  A.  Winn 
Thomaston,  A.  W.  Byron 
Upatoie,  T.  H.  Kendall,  p  m 
Van  Wert,  D.  Clopton 
Warrenton,  J.  H.  Roberts,  p  m 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  J.  T. 

Sharp 

Washington,  A-  Pope,  Jr. 
Whitesville,  W.  M.  Cockran,  pm 
Waynesboro’,  Dr.  B.  B-  Miller 
Watkinsville,  W.  T.  Wozencraft 
Zebulon,  H.  G.  Johnson 


ALABAMA. 
Alexandria,  J.  M.  Cook 
Allenton.  Dr.  D.  I.  FoX 
Benton,  G.  P.  Frierson 
Big  Rock,  S.  Ruffain 
Courtland,  J.  L.  Watkins 
Canton,  W.  T-  Matthews 
Crawford,  J.  Hunt 
Cross  Keys,  R.  Stratford,  p  m 
Dempolis,  J.  B-  Cook 
Dixon’s  Mills,  W.  Boozer 
Enon,  C.  Pomeroy 
Eufaula,  J.  H.  Dent 
Greensboro’,  H.  Watson 
Hainesville,  Capt.  M.  Smith 
Huntsville,  George  Cox,  p  m 
Lockland,  Dr.  N-  B.  Cloud 
Loundsboro’,  P.  T.  Graves 
Livingston,  J.  Hair 
Marion,  N.  Locket 
Mason,  E.  F.  Montague 
Mount  Meigs,  J.  D.  Fury,  p  m 
Mobile,  M.  Boullemet 

Dr.  Richard  North 
Montgomery,  N.  Blue,  p  m 
Nixbury,  R.  Carlton 
Norrisville,  W.  F.  Daniel 
Oswichee,  E.  B.  Fishburne 
Oak  Bowery,  J.  R.  Banks 
Perry  C.  H.,  H.  S.  Gordon 
Pleasant  Hill,  Dr.  T.  Broughton 
Pleasant  Valley,  R.  F.  Hazard 
Pleasant  Plains,  A.  M-  Lewis 
Russelville,  W.  W.  Lucas 
Selma,  J.  C.  Phillips 
St.  Stephens,  J.  Magoffin 
Spring  Hill,  J.  A.  Glover 
Sand  Fort,  J.  Persons 
Silver  Run,  Rev.  S.  G.  Jenkins 
Saggsville,  J.  W.  Portis 
Tuscumbia,  A.  Pollock 
Tuscaloosa,  W.  D.  Marrast, pm 
Tuskahoma,  C.  Bright 
Troy,  J.  R.  Goldthwaite 
Tuskegee,  I.  C.  Henderson 
Union  Spring,  W.  H.  Waugh, pm 
Uchee,  C.  A.  Hardwich 
Wetumpka,  E.  Beard 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Brandon,  A.  McDonald 
Benton,  Dr.  H.  Holmes 
Black  Hawk,  J.  Bailey 
Bachelor’s  Bend,  M.  J.  Nelson 
Canton,  James  Brown 
Columbus,  H.  Stevens 
Cold  Spring,  R.  H.  Elam 
Church  Hill,  Thos.  Allein 
Deer  Creek,  M.  Nelson 
Edwards’  Depot,  M.  W.  Phillips 
Egg’s  Point,  E.  P.  Johnson 
E.  Pascagoula,  B.  M.  Stedman 
Fort  Adams,  T.  J  Thompson 
Fayette,  P.  K.  Montgomery 
Gainesville,  J.  Burdette 
Holly  Springs,  Col.  W.  B.  Lump¬ 
kin 

Holmesville,  J.  T.  Lamkin 
Jackson,  Maj.  C.  B.  Green 
Kosciusko,  S.  H.  Clark 
“  W.  Ellington 
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Livingston,  F.  Low 
Lamar,  J.  H.  Potter,  p  m 
Lexington,  J.  N.  Spencer 
Liberty,  Hon.  Jehu  Wall 
Middleton,  W.  W.  Whitehead 
Mississippi  City,  J.  J.  McCaughn 
Mount  Pleasant,  J.  A.  Ventriss 
Natchez,  F.  &  J.  Beaumont 
Ocachicama,  W,  B.  Wilbourn 
Pontotoc,  C.  B-  Coffin 
Princeton,  W.  C.  Jackson 
Richland,  Col.  A.  M.  Mayo 
Ragsdale  Stand,  C.  W.  Cook 
Rodney,  T.  W.  Beck 
Tackleechi,  E.  F.  Potts 
Vicksburg,  Dr.  D.  Nailor 
Troy,  S.  Hurd 

Washington,  Thomas  Affleck 
Westville,  Gen.  B.  Davis 
Yazoo  City,  J.  Ingersoll 


LOUISIANA. 

Bordeaux,  R.  S.  Cockran,  p  m 
Bedford,  J.  Leftwick 
Clinton,  B.  Haynes 
Franklin,  W.  S.  Harding 
Greensburg,  P.  P  Wilson 
Keachie,  C.  A.  Edwards 
Monroe,  Dr.  J.  Calderwood 
New  Orleans,  B.  M.  Norman 
New  River,  S.  Tillotson 
Plaquemine,  A.  Black 
St.  Joseph,  J.  G.  Coleman 
Springfield,  T.  Gillespie 


TENNESSEE. 

Abbott  Mill,  J.  A.  Bochins 
Bolivar,  C.  Jones 
Colliersville,  S.  T.  Buffert 
Clarksville,  J.  D.  Bradley,  p  m 
Cass,  J.  Wood 
Dresden,  Alf.  Garden 
Durhamville,  T.  G.  Rice 
Fayetteville,  E.  Hill 
Franklin,  W.  P.  Campbell 
Four  Mile  Branch,  A.  R.  Hawes 
Gustavus,  J.  Sevier 
Greenville,  I.  Link 
Gallatin,  Hon.  J.  S-  Peyton 
Good  Spring,  B.  D.  Smith 
Grove  Mount,  J.  H.  Fowlkes 
Hardiman’s  X  Roads,  E.  L. 
Crocker 

Henderson  Mills,  A.  M.  Doak 
Hiltons,  A.  L.  Gammon 
Jasper,  J  P.  Kelley 
Jonesboro’,  L.  C.  Haynes 
Knoxville,  J.  W.  Campbell 
Little  Chuckey,  J.  Rankin 
Lenoirs,  W.  B.  Lenoir,  p  m 
Leesburg,  J.  McPherson 
Louisville,  Dr.  M.  Cox 
Maryville,  S.  T.  Bicknell,  p  m 
Murfreesboro,  G.  T.  Henderson 
Memphis,  J.  T.  Trezevant 
Melville,  L.  Browning 
Minor’s  Nursery,  Dr.  J.  H.  Merri- 
weather 

Madisonville,  J.  A.  Coffin 
McMinnville,  A.  M.  Stone 
Nashville,  Cameron  &  Fall 
Paperville,  J.  R.  Delaney 
Peytonville,  J.  O.  Crump 
Perryville,  J.  Taylor 
Rogersville,  Jas.  L.  Fulkerson 
Russellville,  Dr.  L.  Brown, 
Randolph,  J.  L.  Vaughan 
Strawberry  Plains,  J.  A.  Thorn¬ 
ton 

Somerville,  M.  W.  Nelson 
Winchester,  P.  S.  Decherd 
Whitesville,  H.  Duncan 


KENTUCKY. 

Athens,  J.  Hudson 
Barksville,  J.  Ewing,  p  m 
Brandenburg,  H.  P.  Byram 
Bowling  Green,  F.  Jones 
Bedford,  N.  Parker 
Big  Spring,  B.  S.  Dowell 
Bardstown,  W.  Samuels 
Barbourville,  B.  Tuggle 
Covington,  H.  Martin,  p  m 
Colby ville,  Dr.  S.  D.  Martin 
Cynthiana.  A.  Keller 
Cane  Spring,  G.  Barker 
Clintonville,  T.  L.  Cunningham 
Cbilesburgh.  A.  L.  Ferguson 
Carlisle,  I.  H.  Piper 
Centreville,  E.  R  Smith 
Columbus,  M.  T.  Minn 
Flatrock,  T.  S.  Garrett 


Frankfort,  A.  C.  Keenon 
Flemingsburg,  J.  M.  Howe 
Henderson,  P.  H.  Hillyer 
Harrodsburgh,  J.  Brenan 
Harmony  Landing,  J.  F.  Locke 
Keene,  R.  Woods 
Lexington,  Sanders  &  Davidson 
Louisville,  Thomas  Daumont 
Laurenceburgh,  J.  Witherspoon 
Mount  Washington,  J.  R.  Birch 
Milton,  Thomas  Spillman 
Maysville,  J.  W.  Coburn 
Midway,  D.  J.  Williams. 

Mount  Sterling,  J.  Bush 
Minerva,  W.  B.  Mooklar 
Millers  Mill,  Mr.  Grinter 
Morelands,  J.  Kerr 
Nieholasville,  S.  Woodson 
North  Middletown,  W.  P.  Stone 
Newcastle,  J.  M.  Prewit 
Orangeburg,  B.  Bentley 
Owensboro’,  J.  Johnson 
Paris,  0-  W.  Williams 
Perryville,  J.  P.  Mitchell 
Piketon,  J.  S.  Richardson,  p  rn 
Richmond,  C.  Turner 
Ruddles’  Mills,  M.  Stewart 
Stamping  Ground,  J.  S.  Sinclair 
Shelbyville,  H.  Ellingwood,  p  m 
Smithland,  M.  Handford 
Sharpsburg,  J.  C.  Carpenter 
ShaWnees  Run,  J.  R.  Bryant 
Somerset,  James  Wright 
Taylorville,  J.  Vandyke 
Versailles,  Benjamin  P.  Gray 
Westport,  H.  Britton 
Winchester,  W.  Flanagan,  p  m 


OHIO. 

Ashtabula,  W.  Willard 
Alexandria,  H.  V.  Owen,  p  m 
Aurora,  Prof.  A.  Thayer 
Andover,  E.  Selby 
Auburn,  A.  E.  Barnes 
Akron,  Perkins  &  Brown 
Boston,  N.  Holmes 
Braceville,  F.  E.  Stone 
Beverly,  A-  W.  Shaw 
Bradford,  O.  Crain,  p  m 
Brookfield,  Jas.  Fowler 
Bowling  Green,  L.  Moose,  p  m 
Bloomingville,  H.  Beeken 
Botanic  Hill,  Geo.  W.  Powell 
Belleville,  M.  True 
Bristol  ville,  L.  Ramsdell 
Brownsville,  C.  Blandy 
Batavia,  A.  C.  Madeira 
Chilicothe,  W.  Massie 
Conneaut,  M.  D.  Plumbe 
Canton,  G.  Hall 
Cambridge,  W.  Smith,  p  m 
Cincinnati,  Ely  &  Campbell 
Canfield,  H.  J.  Canfield 
Columbus,  J.  Miller 
Chester  X  Roads,  L.  Packard 
Cleveland,  J.  Stair  &  Son 
Centre  Belpree,  J.  Lewis,  p  m 
Circleville,  G.  Denny 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  H.  B.  Tuttle 
Carthage,  J.  L.  Smith 
W.  Herbert 
Chester,  J.  Cornell 
Coshocton,  Hon.  J.  Matthews 
Colerairi,  J  Fox 
Canal  Dover,  G.  W.  Slinghuff 
Canal,  Rev.  J.  Denton 
Camden,  J.  Webb 
Dry  Ridge,  A  F.  Carpenter 
Delaware,  J.  Cellars 
De  Kalb,  James  Carothers 
Dayton,  R.  W.  Steel 
Etna,  S.  Atkinson 
Easton,  C.  R.  Mosher,  p  m 
Ellsworth,  J.  Coit,  p  m 
Elyria,  G-  M.  Chapman,  p  m 
East  Claridon,  C.  L.  Taylor 
Fredonia,  G-  P.  Howell 
Freedom,  O.  L.  Drake,  p  m 
Fitchville,  M  White 
Girard,  D.  A.  Adams 
Genoa,  C.  Curtiss 
Grand  Prairie.  J.  C.  Fitzhugh 
Guilford,  H.  Hulbert 
Greene,  W.  B.  Delaney,  p  m 
Gustavus,  G.  Hezlep,  p  m 
Granville,  A.  P.  Pritchard,  p  m 
Gallipolis.  J.  Hoy 
Gambier,  M.  White 
Gilead,  M.  Brown 
Hebron,  C.  McCormick 
Hillsboro’,  J.  M.  Trimble 
Hudson,  H.  Metcalf 


Hildreths,  J.  Baxter 
Hartland,  J.  C.  Ransom 
Hamilton,  J.  P.  Reynolds,  jr 
Huron,  P.  Adams 
Hubbard,  S.  Hine,  p  ra 
Jefferson,  E.  Wood 
Johnstown,  J.  Smith 
Kinsman,  J.  Kinsman*  p  m 
La  Fayette,  B.  G.  Calef 
Lebanon,  P.  Boyd 
Lennox,  J.  Atkins 
Lancaster,  J,  C.  Cassel 
Lower  Sandusky,  W.  M.  Stark 
Le  Roy,  B.  D-  Austin,  p  in 
Massillon,  Thomas  Noble 
Mt.  Healthy,  I.  T  Nathorst 
McCutchensville,  M  Brackles 
Montgomery,  N.  Brownell 
Mill  Dale,  B.  B.  Abell,  p  m 
Mantua,  H.  Canfield 
Marietta,  A.  L.  Guitteau 
Milan,  A.  W.  Hawley 
Morgan,  A.  Moses 
Maumee  City,  J.  W-  Smith 
Monroeville,' A.  Brown 
Mt.  Vernon,  W.  H.  Whitton 
Moore’s  Salt  Works,  R.  George 
Middlebury,  T.  A.  Noble 
Malta,  R.  Porter 
Marion,  W.  L.  Hendrick,  p  m 
Mentor,  C.  Parker,  p  m 
Medina,  R.  Chapel 
Mears’  Farm,  T.  Reffington 
Mansfield,  I.  S.  Simmons 
North  Fairfield,  H.  L.  Moulton 
Newark,  H.  L.  Sprague,  p  m 
New  Haven,  E.  Stewart,  p  m 
New  Lisbon,  J.  B.  Trunick 
New  Albany.  B.  Mason 
Newton  Falls,  A.  I  Moreley 
New  Philadelphia,  F.  D.  Leonard 
New  Lyme,  C.  V.  Phillips 
New  Portage,  U.  D.  Watkins 
Norwalk,  C.  S.  Brown 
Oberlin,  H.  C.  Taylor 
Ohio  City,  D.  Sanford 
Orwell,  G.  A.  Howard 
Oxford,  Jas.  Austin 
Orangeville,  Wilson  &  Jones 
Painesville,  C.  Huntington 
Palermo,  N.  Shepherd 
Poland,  W.  Little 
Parkman,  R.  Williams 
Palmyra,  F.  Lewis,  p  m 
Perrysbnrg,  W.  R.  Peek 
Piqua,  S.  Widney 
Putnam,  P.  Buckingham 
Prospect,  Chas.  Curtiss 
Quaker  Bottom,  J.  Proctor,  p  ra 
Russell,  G  C.  Whipple 
Rockport,  G.  P.  Merwin 
Randolph.  O.  C.  Dickinson,  p  m 
Ravenna,  L.  Collins,  p  m 
Rutland,  W.  Maples 
Richmond,  J.  L.  Halton 
Scott,  N.  Osborn 
Sylvania,  D.  L.  Westcott 
Spi’ingboro,  W.  Brown 
Shelby,  J.  Gamble,  p  m 
Springfield,  J.  T.  Warden 
Steubenville,  B.  Wells 
South  Ridge,  Thomas  Gibson 
Salem,  W.  Kirk 
Sandusky,  A.  H.  Moss 
Springdale,  A.  A-  Millett,  p  ra 
Short  Creek,  Jos.  Holmes 
Selma.  J.  Landes 
Strawsburgh,  Jas.  Patterson 
Sharonville,  W.  Jones 
Summerfield,  D.  Wilson 
Trerriainsville,  J.  W.  Collins,  p  ns 
Talmadge,  Dr.  D.  Upson 
Thompson,  O.  How 
Toledo,  C.  S.  Whitney 
Tiffin,  A.  Rawson 
Twinsburg,  D.  W.  Richardson 
Triadelphia,  Mr.  Halstead 
Troy,  P  A.  Smith 
Vienna  X  Roads.  W.  R.  Webb 
Willoughby,  J.  Gotham 
Waterford,  D.  Deming 
Wadsworth,  G.  K.  Pardie,  p  m 
Wakatomica.  A.  Slaughter,  p  rri 
Westerville,  J.  B.  Connolly,  p  ra 
Warren,  J.  W.  Collins 
Wayne,  J.  Kennedy 
Wadsworth,  G.  K.  Pardie,  p  m 
Xenia,  J.  G.  Gest 
Yorktown,  James  IC.  Purdy 
Yellow  Creek,  F.  B.  Smith,  p  ra 
Yellow  Springs,  Z.  M.  Phelps 
Zanesville,  U.  Parke 
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INDIANA. 


Abington,  D-  Weaver,  p  m 
Americus,  C.  C.  Garrett 
Boon  Grove,  Dr.  A.  B.  Price 
Bristol,  S.  Fowler.,  p  m 
Bedford,  J.  Clark,  p  m 
Battle  Ground,  S.  Marquiss 
Centreville,  F.  King 
Canton,  O.  Albertson 
Clifty.H.  Dunlay 
Elkhart,  S.  Baldwin,  p  m 
Elizabethtown,  Isaac  Cox 
Fredonia,  R.  Y.  Anderson 
Greencastle,  Dr.  C.  Stephenson 
Goshen,  A.  Byers 
Harmony,  J.  Cooper 
Hammonds,  W.  B.  Hammond 
Kingsbury,  D.  Shaw,  p  m 
Liberty,  J.  Yargan,  p  m 
Logansport,  W.  P.  Thomas 
Lima,  M.  Averill 
La  Fayette,  H.  L.  Ellsworth 
La  Grange  Centre,  S.  A.  Barttel 
Laporte,  Jas.  Grierson 
Mishawaka,  Chas.  1*1.  Ryan 
Muncietown,  Thos.  Kirby 
Mount  Vernon,  A.  L.  Osburn 
Madison,  T.  B.  Spelman 
T.  Wood 

Monroe,  J.  Killgore,  p  m 
Milan,  D.  B.  Abbott 
Michigan  City,  G.  Smith 
New  Albany,  R-  L.  Jones 
New  Garden,  G-  S.  Doxy 
New  Harmony,  W.  C.  Pelham 
New  Maysville,  R.  Biddle 
Peru,  A.  Cole,  p  m 
Plainfield,  J.  Osborn,  p  m 
Pittsburg,  James  Gay 
Rockville,  I.  J.  Silliman 
Romney,  H.  Lansing 
Richmond,  James  Elder 
South  Bend,  D.  W.  Willoughby 
Salem,  B.  Bradley 
Terre  Haute,  M.  Pettengill 
Warsaw,  G.  W.  Stacey 
Wilmington,  H.  B.  Sherman 


ILLINOIS. 

Andover,  W.  S.  Jacks 
Atlas,  T.  Odiorne 
Arenzville,  W.  Kircher 
Alton,  D.  W.  Aldridge 
Belvedere,  A.  M.  Calkins 
Belleville,  George  Kelley 
Bristol,  P.  Hallock 
Bloomfield,  R.  J.  Scott 
Bunker  Hill,  J-  A.  Pettengill 
Carthage,  J.  H.  Sherman 
Chicago,  Charies  D.  Smith 
Como,  F.  Cushing 
Daysville,  J.  Robinson 
Dundee,  J.  A.  Carpenter 
Edwardsville,  W.  J.Barnsback 
Elbridge,  J.  Middleton 
Godfrey,  B.  Godfrey 
Greenville,  J.  R.  Greenwood 
Geneseo,  H.  C.  Sleight 
Grandview,  J.  Perisho 
Geneva,  J.  D.  Wilson 
Genoa,  J.  L.  Bell 
Hitesville,  J.  Hite 
Hennepin,  Aaron  Barlow 
Juliet,  M.  Benjamin 
Jonesboro,  E.  Willard 
Lasalle,  H.  L.  Osborne  p  m 
Lewiston,  S.  Dewey 
Little  Rock,  D.  Golden,  jr. 
Lockport,  C.  Handford 
Mendon,  Rev.  J.  Sellwood 
Naperville,  L.  Ellsworth 
North  Prairie,  P.  Woodman 
Ono,  J.  Evans 
Pecatonica,  J.  Hyatt 
“  P.  Bird 
Peoria,  C.  Denton 
Palestine,  W.  Wilson,  p  m 
Paris,  M.  K.  Alexander 
Prairie  du  Rocher,  W.  Henry 
Pottsville,  T.  Esten 
Peru,  D.  Lathrop 
Princeton,  C.  Bryant 
Quincy,  L.  Bulljr. 

Rock  Island,  T.  L.  Drum 
Rockville,  H.  Todd 
St.  Charles,  C.  W.  Crary 
Sterling,  VV.  H.  Cole 
Sparta,  George  Kelsall 
Sugar  Grove,  J.  Phelps 
Steele’s  Mills,  S.  Parker 
Shelbyville,  J.  Sedgwick 
Tremont,  W.  Pettes 


Tummarroway,  B.  Slater 
Woodburn,  W.  H.  Rider 
York,  J<  Richardson 

MISSOURI. 

Benton,  W.  Hutson 
Boonville,  J  R.  Hammond 
Columbia,  Ferguson  and  Bell 
Franklin,  C.  W .  Bartholomew 
Farmington,  J.  Cobb  ' 
Georgetown,  A  Feston 
Glenfinlas,  W.  Frissell. 
Huntsville,  G.  F.  Cooke 
Hill’s  Point,  A.  Hill,  p  m 
High  Creek,  J.  W.i  Allen 
Independence,  L.  N.  Ross 
Jackson,  G.  Davis 
Jefferson  City,  James  L.  Minor 
Middle  Fork.  James  Flore 
Milford,  T.  H.  Milligan 
Montieello,  J.  H.  Blair 
New  Portland,  J.E.  McLaughlin 
Palmyra,  T.  L.  Anderson 
Richmond,  J.  B.  Smith 
Shelbyville,  H.  T.  Sheetz 
St.  Genevieve,  F.  Valle 
Sappington,  W.  L.  Long 
St.  Louis,  E.  P.  Pettes 

Plant  &  Brothers 
Westport,  J.  T.  Perry 
Warsaw,  Ferguson  &  Bell 

MICHIGAN. 

Adrian,  A.  Whitney,  p  m 
Ann  Arbor,  *W.  S.  Maynard 
Albion,  J.  Gardiner 
Allegan,  H.  B  Booth 
Amboy,  R.  Gourley 
Bellevue,  C.  Woodbury,  p  m 
Battle  Creek,  H.  B.  Denman 
Bennett’s  Corners,  A.  Reynolds 
Bedford,  J.  Meacham 
Bertrand,  C.  H.  Nicholson 
Clinton,  C.  Chandler 
Centreville,  G.  Talbot 
Clarendon,  L  Benham 
Constantine,  W.  O.  Fiske 
Columbus,.  P.  G.  Wright 
Corunna,  C.  R.  Gilbert 
Concord,  P.  Lathrop 
Columbia,  O.  R.  Clark 
Clarkston,  D  Polhemus 
Charlotte,  W.  W.  Childs 
Detroit,  J.  E.  Ives 
Dexter,  Hon.  S.  W.  Dexter 
Dearbornville,  P.  McDonough 
Erie,  A.  J.  Keeney 
East  Raisinville,  L.  Saclcet.  p  m 
East  Hartford,  D.  L.  Bidwell 
Elba,  J.  A.  Barker 
Eaton  Rapids,  R.  Ferris 
Fort  Gratiot,  J.  A.  Emerson,  p  m 
Flushing,  L-  Green,  p  m 
Flat*  Rock,  J.  Cooke 
Farmington,  W.  E.  Rice 
Fredonia,  L  Rogers,  p  m 
Franklin,  Robert  C.  Kyle 
Grand  Rapids,  J.  F.  Chubb 
Genesee,  C.  N.  Beecher,  p  m 
Gilead,  D-  Wilson 
Gerrard,  David  Mann 
Hillsdale,  John  Simpson 
Highland,  J.  C.  Morse 
Hudson,  A.  Finney 
Ionia,  E.  S-  Johnson,  p  m 
Kalamazoo,  A.  Ransom,  p’m 
Keene,  II.  Clement 
Laselle,  S.  M.  Barlett,  p  m 
Lima,  Gen.  A.  Williams 
Little  Praire  Ronde,  J.Goodspeed 
Marion,  L.  E.  Beach,  jr 
Marshall,  G.  Hentig 
Maple,  T.  Loyd,  p  m 
Medina,  G-  Moore 
Manchester,  B.  Case,  p  m 
Mount  Clements,  E.  W.  Hall 
Milford,  C-  C.  Fool 
Niles.  S.  Messenger 
Northfield,  N.  S.  Halleck,  pm 
New  Hartford,  T-  "Wadsworth 
Northville,  J.  M.  Jessup 
Oseo,  B.  L.  Luce 
Onondaga,  C.  M.  Maynard 
Plymouth,  J.  L.  Johnson 
ontiac,  S-  Sherwood,  p  m 
aw  Paw,  J.  McKinney,  p  m 
Port  Huron,  J.  Wells,  p  m 
Palmyra,  C.  N.  Randall 
Plainwell,  C.  C.  White 
Romeo,  C.  F.  Mallary 
Romulus,  F.  King,  p  m 


Redford,  C.  Betts 
Ray,  G.  Andrews 
Rawsonville,  J.  Lake 
Richmond,  S.  Baker 
Sherman,  R.  French 
Schoolcraft,  J.  Cammon 
Sharon,  A.  Osborn 
Saline,  J.  E.  Mitchell 
Shiawassee,  David  Bush,  Jr. 
St.  Clair.  A.  I.  Palmer 
St.  Joseph,  A.  Leeds 
Summerville,  D.  Blisli 
Springfield,  J.  Bostwick 
Tallmadge,  S.  Hart 
Tecumseh,  J.  W.  Brown,  p  m 
Troy,  B  Davis 
Union  District,  George  Dell 
Vernon,  A.  Foster 
Waterloo,  J.  O.  Smidt 
Washington,  D-  Cooley,  p  m 
York,  D.  Carpenter 
Ypsilanti,  Francis  Clarke 


ARKANSAS. 

Beattie’s  Prairie.  R.  B.  Daniel 
Barfield’s  Point,  W.  S.Ward,  p  m 
Choctaw  Agency,  T  McKinney 
Dover,  T.  Logan,  p  m 
Eagletown,  C.  Howel 
Fort  Gibson,  F.  W.  Lynde 
Fort  Smith,  J.  Rogers,  p  m 
Fort  Washita,  W.  Browning 
Fayetteville,  H.  J.  Peterson 
Fort  Towson,  T.  Pitchlynn 
Fort  Waihita,  J.  Folsom 
Jasper,  J.  M.  Ross,  p  m 
Kidron,  J.  Hitchcock,  pm 
Mayhew,  Rev.  N.  M.  Talbot 
Park  Hill,  Rev.  S.  Foreman 
Sylvia,  Rev.  E.  Jones 
Ultima  Thule,  L.  Harris 
Van  Buren,  J.W. Washburn,  pm 
Wheelock,  H.  K-  Copeland,  p  m 


FLORIDA 

Apalachicola,  G.  F.  Baltzell,  p  m 
Garey’s  Ferry,  A.  Coy,  p  m 
Key  West,  J.  B.  Browne 
Marion,  J  C.  Johnston 
Mandarin,  E-  Evelelh 
Micanopy,  H.  Merry,  p  m 
Marianna.  F.  G.  H.  Long 
Oakey  Hill,  G.  T.  Baltzell 
Tallahassee,  R.  W.  Williams 
Woodland,  J.  R.  Stapler 


WISCONSIN. 

Aztalan,  Rev.  W.  Ames 
Beloit.  M.  P.  Cogswell 
Burlington,  Fred.  Coolwine 
Bloomington,  James  Weed 
Cotton  Wood  Hill,  John  Hill 
Calumet,  T.  Boyd 
Clinton,  T.  Winch 
Caledonia,  E.  W.  Warner 
Davenport,  J.  Grant 
Dewit,  A-  Robb 
Dubuque,  M.  Coleman 
Fort  Winnebago.  G.  H  Merrill 
Falls  St.  Croix,  W.  Holcomb 
Green  Bay,  O.  P.  Knapp 
Janesville,  E.  V.  Whiton 
Kaposia,  W.  R.  Brown,  p  m 
Lake  Mills,  C.  T.  J.  Carmichael 
Mukwanago,  A.  E.  Ellsworth 
Mineral  Point,  W.  Polkinghorn 
Monroe,  W.  Chamberlin,  Jr. 
Milwaukie,  C.  Shepard 

J  .  A.  Hopkins 
Madison,  S-  Catlin,  p  m 
Neenale  H  Reed 
Oak  Creek,  J.  M.  Bethel 
Oconomewoc,  J.  S.  Rockwell 
Prairie  De  Lac,  W.  H.  Hubbard 
Prairieville,  R.  W.  Appleton 
Paris,  J.  H.  Hall,  p  m 
Patch  Grove,  T.  P.  Burnett 
Prairieville,  A.  W.  Randall,  p  m 
Plattsville,  G.  R.  Laughton 
Pleasant  Prairie,  G.  H.  Myers 
Rochester,  D.  H.  Phillips 
Racine,  W.  P.  Nash 
Southport,  J-  Bond 
Sheboygan,  S.  B-  Ormsbee 
Taylorville,  S.  Taylor 
White  Water,  W.  Earle,  p  m 
Warrens,  L.  W arren,  p  m 
White  Oak  Springs,  J.  W.  Black- 
stone 

Yorkville,  G-  Ellis 


1847. 
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IOWA. 

Bloomington,  P.  Fay-,  pm 
Burlington,  G.  Temple,  pm 
Davenport,  James  Grant 
Dubuque,  J.  King,  p  m 
Jacksonville,  L.  S.  McCollister 
Maquoketa,  J.  Shaw 


Canada. 

Alexandria,  A.  Chesholm 
Abbottsford,  J.  Drake 
Amherstburg,  James  Dougall 
Becancour,  A.  McDonald 
Brockville,  R.  Watson 
Bytown,  C.  Billings 
Broome,  G.  B.  Rolleston 
Bath,  L.  Lasher 
Barrie,  J.  Wickens 
Caledonia  Springs,  P.  Sterling 
Colchester,  T.  Hawkins 
Clarke,  H.  Hodge 
Chatham,  H.  Wyman 
Carlton  Place,  R.  Bell,  p  m 
Drummondville,  R.  W.  Watts 
Durham,  J.  Bothwell 
Down  Mills,  H.  Wilson 
Easton  Corners,  C.  A.  Davis 
Etobicoke,  Mr.  Morris 
Fitzroy  Harbor,  A.  SherrifF 
Farmersville,  W.  Landon 
Frampton,  M*  Quigley 
Gananoque^  J  L.  McDonald 
Guelph,  J.  Harland 
Graniham,  R  W.  Watts 
Goderich,  G.  Brown 
Galt,  W.  Roseburgh 
Granbv.  E.  Clow 
Howard.  H.  E.  Collins 
Kingston,  T.  Briggs,  Jr. 
Kingsey,  E.  Longmore 
L’Original,  C.  P.  Treadwell 
Lower  Horton,  James  Harris 
Laclune,  Col.  Wilgress 
Loch  Aber.  A.  Holmes 
La  Chute,  James  Walker 
Montreal.  J.  H.  Scott 
Newmarket,  T.  Cosford 
Newcastle,  M-  Moses 
Nanticoke,  J.  Moore 
North  Augusta.  H.  Williams 
Oxford,  C.  Chadwick 
Otterville,  Rev.  S.  Harrris 
Port  Dover,  W.  Shann 
Port  Hope,  David  Smart 
Paris,  R.  Sc  W.  Gordon 
Pictou,  A-  Van  Alstine 
Quebec,  Fredk.  Wyse 
Simcoe,  B.  Groff,  p  m 
Stanley’s  Mills,  J.  B.  Bagwell 
Sandwich,  C.  Eliot 
St.  Thomas,  C.  Hunt 
St.  Christville,  Mr.  Bowman 
St.  Hailaire,  Maj.  Campbell 
St.  Therese,  J.  Morris 
Stansted,  H.  R.  Terrill 
St.  Andrews,  Rev.  G.  A.  May 
Terrebonne,  A.  W ebster 
Three  Rivers,  A-  Macauley 
Toronto,  W.  H.  Kent 
Unionville,  J.  G.  Booth 
Vittoria,  G.  J.  Ryerse 
Westmeath.  C.  S.  Bellows 
Yamaska,  J.  Wurtele 
Yonge,  J.  J.  Macintosh 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Bridgetown,  W.  H.  Morse 
Cornwallis,  Dr.  C.  C.  Hamilton 
Chatham,  Dr.  A.  Pierce 
Halifax  C.  H.  Belcher 
Lower  Horton,  James  Harris 
Norton,  S.  Wiggens 
Kenlville,  W.  H.  Chipman 
Wolfville,  C.  W.  H.  Harris 


NEW  BRUNSWICK. 
Kingston,  W.  Simpson 
Pictou.  J.  Woodbury,  Jr. 
Oromocto,  J.  M.  W  llmot 
St.  Andrews,  Joseph  Walton 
St.  John,  S.  L.  Tilley 
Woodstock,  Charles  Perley 


CAPE  BRETON. 
Plaster  Cove,  N.  Clough 


TEXAS. 

Galveston,  George  Woolbridga 
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MILCH  COWS. 


WITH  A  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  DONALDSON’S  PRIZE  COW. 


We  herewith  present  our  readers  with  a  fine  steel 
portrait  of  the  native  cow  «  Kaatskill,”  belonging  to  It. 
Donaldson,  Esq.,  Blithewood,  Dutchess  county.  The 
plate,  which  was  executed  expressly  for  the  Cultivator, 
exhibits  in  the  background,  some  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  for  which  Blithewood  is  distinguished.  It  is  a 
view  of  part  of  a  fine  stream  which  winds  romantical¬ 
ly  through  the  northern  portion  of  the  grounds,  and 
forms,  in  the  space  of  half  a  mile,  several  charming 
cascades,  one  of  which  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of  up¬ 
wards  of  sixty  feet.  In  Mr.  Downing’s  Landscape  Gar¬ 
dening  and  Rural  Architecture,  there  are  representa¬ 
tions  of  other  views  belonging  to  the  same  locality.  (See 
pages  308,  336.)  In  our  August  number  of  last  volume, 
accompanying  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s  bull 
Prince  Albert,  we  gave  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
place  and  its  numerous  interesting  associations. 

“Kaatskill”  received  the  first  prize  of  the  New- 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  as  the  best  Dairy  cow 
exhibited  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  1844.  We  are  unable  to 
refer  to  the  original  statement  furnished  the  society  by 
Mr.  Donaldson  in  regard  to  the  produce  of  this  cow, 
but  can  say  that  satisfactory  evidence  was  given  that 
she  had  yielded,  when  kept  on  grass  only,  38 quarts  of 
milk  per  day,  and  that  from  the  milk  given  by  her  in 
two  days,  6^  pounds  of  butter  were  made,  being  at  the 
rate  of  22|  pounds  per  week.  Her  appearance  fully 
corresponds  with  the  account  of  her  produce.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  while  her  milk  was  measured  for 
the  purpose  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  quantity,  she 
was  milked  four  times  every  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  breeding  stock,  so  lit¬ 
tle  attention  is  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  milch 
cow.  Almost  every  farmer  may  have  noticed  some  of 
his  herd  that  yield  a  much  larger  proportion  of  butter 
than  others.  It  is  not  unfrequent  that  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  produce  between  the  best  and  poorest  of 
a  lot  of  only  eight  or  ten  cows,  amounts  to  one  half,  or 
more;  and  this  too,  without  any  perceptible  difference 
in  the  quantity  of  food  they  eat.  It  is  true  that  ih  the 
common  mode  of  keeping  stock,  the  relative  amount  of 
food  consumed  by  the  different  animals  is  not  accurately 


known ;  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
variation  in  their  actual  profit,  is  as  great  as  we  have 
stated. 

We  are  aware  that  some  have  objected  to  the  practi¬ 
cability  of  improving  the  breed  of  dairy  stock — that 
“  milking  qualities  are  a  matter  of  chance  ’’-—that  though 
“  you  can  breed  fatting  stock,  you  cannot  breed  a  good 
milch  cow;”  but  we  think  these  conclusions  have  been 
adopted  without  due  regard  to  the  grand  law  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  “  like  produces  like.” 
We  cannot  discover  any  natural  barrier  or  obstacle  to 
improvement  in  this  case  any  more  than  exists  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  breeding  animals  for  any  other  purpose.  When¬ 
ever  the  object  of  improving  dairy  stock  has  been  un¬ 
dertaken,  and  judiciously  and  perseveringly  carried  on, 
we  think  a  success  correspondent  to  similar  attempts 
for  the  improvement  of  other  descriptions  of  stock,  has 
been  realized.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  but  little  systematic 
effort  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  reference  to  this 
object — at  this  time  there  are  but  few  breeders  within 
our  knowledge  who  regard  dairy  qualities  as  of  prima¬ 
ry  importance;  and  we  fully  believe  that  a  skillful 
breeder  of  dairy- stock  who  would  engage  earnestly  in 
the  business,  and  prosecute  it  with  energy  and  judg¬ 
ment,  would  confer  important  benefits  on  the  communi¬ 
ty,  and  would  ultimately  receive  abundant  pecuniary 
recompense. 


POINTS  OF  A  GOOD  DAIRY  COW. 

It  is  admitted  that  cows  are  sometimes  met  with  which 
give  large  yields  of  milk  and  butter,  that  have  few  or 
none  of  the  points  usually  considered  indicative  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Some  farmers,  indeed,  seem  to  consider 
beauty  or  symmetry  wholly  incompatible  with  good 
milking  qualities,  and,  judging  from  their  own  herds, 
believe  that  the  more  ugly  and  uncouth  the  shape  and 
appearance  of  their  cows,  the  better  they  are. 

Although  in  this  case  the  breeder  should  regard  dai¬ 
ry  qualities  as  of  the  first  importance,  he  should  by  no 
means  be  satisfied  with  these.  His  cows  may  give  a 
large  quantity  of  milk  under  circumstances  which  par¬ 
ticularly  favor  them,  and  yet  lack  some  of  the  essential 
requisites  of  profitable  stock— such  as  constitution,  and 
an  ability  to  sustain  themselves  under  disadvantages 
of  food  and  climate.  A  weak  constitutioned  cow,  when 
highly  fed  and  well  protected,  frequently  gives  much 
milk,  though  it  is  apt  to  be  deficient  in  richness;  and 
notwithstanding  she  requires  more  and  better  food,  and 
more  care  in  sheltering,  &c.,  than  a  hardy  one,  she 
will  not  last  long,  but  will  fail  at  an  early  age.  Her 
weakness  also  exposes  her  more  to  the  attacks  of  vari¬ 
ous  diseases,  which,  as  she  has  not  the  energy"  to  resist 
them,  are  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Thus,  excepting  for 
use  in  the  dairy  for  a  short  time,  she  is  nearly  worthless. 
Her  progeny  usually  inherit  her  feebleness,  requir¬ 
ing,  if  reared,  very  careful  nursing,  and  in  the  end 
seldom  prove  profitable.  Hence  the  breeder  of  dairy 
stock  should  endeavor  to  unite  in  his  animals  all  the 
qualities  on  which  their  aggregate  value  depends. 

The  points  of  a  perfect  milch  cow  are — the  head 
small;  the  muzzle  fine;  the  face  rather  dished;  and 
the  space  between  the  eyes  wide.  A  wedge-shaped 
head  should  be  avoided,,  as  indicating  weakness  of  con- 
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stitution.  The  eye  should  be  large,  full,  bright,  and 
expressive  of  mildness  and  intelligence;  the  horns 
slender  and  of  a  waxy  appearance ;  the  ears  thin ;  the 
neck  small  at  its  junction  -with  the  head,  rather  thin 
than  fleshy,  but  pretty  deep  and  full  where  it  joins  the 
body.  The  breast  need  not  be  so  wide  as  in  cattle  de- 
s:gned  chiefly  for  fattening,  but  it  should  not  be  too 
narrow;  the  portion  of  the  chest  beneath  the  shoulders 
deep;  the  shoulders  not  coarse  and  projecting,  but  well 
laid  in  at  the  top;  the  back  straight;  the  loin  and  hips 
wide;  the  rump  long  and  the  pelvis  wide.  The  ribs 
noi  quite  so  round  as  is  preferred  for  grazing  stock,  but 
still  giving  to  the  carcass  a  barrel-like  form.  The 
flanks  should  be  deep  and  full ;  the  hind  quarters  long, 
and  heavy  in  proportion  to  the  fore  ones;  the  twist 
wide;  the  thighs  thin;  the  tail  slender,  excepting  at 
its  upper  end,  where  it  should  be  large ;  it  should 
not  rise  much  above  the  level  of  the  rump;  the  legs 
rather  short,  and  small  and  flat  below  the  knee  and 
hock.  The  skin  should  be  of  middling  thickness,  mel¬ 
low,  and  elastic,  and  of  a  yellowish  color  as  indicative 
of  richness  of  milk;  the  hair  thickly  set  and  soft.  The 
udder  should  be  capacious,  spreading  wide  on  the  body, 
but  not  hanging  low,  without  fleshiness,  but  having 
plenty  of  loose  skin;  the  teats  of  medium  size,  regular¬ 
ly  tapering  from  the  upper  end,  widely  separated  from 
each  other,  and  placed  well  on  the  forward  part  of  the 
bag.  The  milk-veins  large,  springing  out  near  the 
fore  legs,  and  appearing  well  developed  to  their  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  udder. 

The  points  relative  to  the  skin,  udder,  &c.,  though 
mentioned  last,  we  consider  most  indicative  of  good 
milking  qualities. 

Some  of  the  best  cows  for  the  production  of  butter, 
have  been  knowm  to  possess  nearly  all  the  above  charac¬ 
teristics — they  therefore  approached  nearly  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  for  while  they  had  all  the  requisites  of  dairy  cows, 
they  possessed  those  also  which  fitted  them  for  other 
purposes  and  greatly  enhanced  their  value.  Their  pro¬ 
geny  if  females,  were  such  as  were  wanted  for  cows — 
if  males,  and  by  a  bull  of  the  right  kind,  they  made  the 
most  valuable  stock  for  work  or  fattening. 

There  is  not  only  a  great  difference  in  the  amount 
of  cream  and .  butter  afforded  by  a  given  quantity  of 
milk  from  different  cows,  but  the  quality  of  the  butter 
produced  by  the  same  process,  is  likewise  very  different. 
It  is  well  known  that  butter  of  the  best  quality  cannot 
be  made  from  some  cows,  whatever  may  be  the  quanti¬ 
ty  they  yield.  In  our  experience,  we  have  generally 
found  this  to  be  the  case  with  cows  giving  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  thin  milk.  We  have  also  noticed  that  coarse¬ 
boned,  hard-skinned,  unthrifty  cows,  generally  afford 
the  poorest  milk  and  the  poorest  butter. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  cattle  which  fat¬ 
ten  readily,  usually  give  richer  milk  than  those  of  an 
opposite  character.  A  reference  to  some  breeds  we 
think  supports  this  conclusion.  The  old  Short  Horns 
for  instance,  gave  poor  milk,  and  they  were  very  lean 
and  unthrifty.  The  improved  breed,  on  the  other  hand, 
fatten  easily,  and  though  they  give  less  milk  than  the 
old  stock,  it  is  of  better  quality.  The  Kyloes  and  Gal¬ 
loways,  breeds  which  are  much  disposed  to  fatten,  give 
milk  of  remarkable  richness.  Now,  although  we  would 
by  no  means  encourage  an  excessive  fattening  tendency 
in  dairy  stock,  we  believe  that  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  rich  milk  and  good  butter,  the  fattening  proper¬ 
ties  should  not  be  disregarded.  In  connection,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  points  which  indicate  a  disposition  to 
secrete  milk,  we  would  unite  those  denoting  constitu¬ 
tion  and  a  moderate  tendency  to  make  fat,  in  order  to 
constitute  an  animal  whose  produce  should  be  superior 
in  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  and  which  should  combine 
the  requisites  that  would  increase  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent  her  ultimate  profit  and  value. 


REMARKABLY  PRODUCTIVE  COWS. 

A  notice  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  cows  of 
which  accounts  have  been  made  public,  may  be  read 
with  interest,  as  it  serveg  to  show  what  is  attainable  in 
this  respect. 


The  most  extraordinary  cow  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  is  one  which  was  owned  by  William  Cramp, 
of  Lewes,  Sussex,  England,  concerning  which  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  collected  the  following  facts: 

She  was  of  the  Sussex  breed,  and  was  calved  in  1799. 
From  May  1,  1805,  to  April  2,  1806,  forty-eight  weeks 
and  one  day,  her  milk  produced  540  lbs.  of  butter.  The 
next  year,  or  from  April  19,  the  day  she  calved,  to  Feb. 
27,  1807,  forty-five  weeks,  she  produced  450  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  sick  this  year,  and  under 
the  care  of  a  farrier  three  weeks  after  calving.  The 
third  year,  from  April  6,  1807,  the  time  she  calved,  to 
April  4,  1808,  fifty-one  weeks  and  four  days,  she  pro¬ 
duced  675  lbs.  of  butter.  The  fourth  year  from  April 
22,  1808,  the  day  she  calved,  to  Feb.  13,  1809,  forty- 
two  weeks  and  three  days,'  she  produced  466  lbs.  butter. 
The  fifth  year,  from  April  3,  1809,  to  May  8,  1810, 
fifty-seven  weeks,  she  produced  594  lbs.  butter.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  butter  mentioned  as  having  been 
produced  by  this  cow  in  any  one  week,  was  18  lbs.,  and 
the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  mentioned  as  having  been 
given  in  any  one  day,  was  20  quarts.  She  was  well  fed 
at  all  times.  “  In  summer  she  was  fed  on  clover,  lu¬ 
cerne,  rye-grass,  and  carrots,  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  at  noon  about  four  gallons  of  grains  and  two  of  bran, 
mixed  together.  In  winter  she  was  fed  with  hay, 
grain,  and  bran,  mixed  as  before  stated,  feeding  often.” 

The  next  most  remarkable  in  the  catalogue,  is  the 
celebrated  Oaks  or  “  Danvers  prize  cow\”  The  first 
notice  we  find  of  her,  is  in  a  communication  from  E. 
Hersy  Derby,  Esq.,  to  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Repository  and  Journal,  dated  Dec.  25,  1816.  From 
this  it  appears  that  in  1813,  Caleb  Oaks,  of  Danvers, 
Mass.,  bought  this  cow  “of  his  brother-in-law,”  by 
whom  she  had  been  purchased  out  of  a  drove.  She  was 
then  five  years  old.  Mr.  Oaks  made  from  her  the  first 
year,  180  lbs.  of  butter;  the  next  year,  1814,  she  made 
300  lbs.;  in  181§,  over  400  lbs.,  and  in  1816,  484|  lbs. 
In  the  latter  year  she  took  the  first  premium  at  the 
Massachusetts  state  show,  at  Brighton.  The  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  made  by  her  in  one  week,  was  19^ 
lbs. ;  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  given  per  day,  was 
16  to  18  quarts.  She  was  fed,  in  addition  to  ordinary 
pasture  feed,  with  one  bushel  of  Indian  meal  per  week, 
and  allowed  to  drink  all  her  skimmed  milk.  After  the 
above  trials,  she  was  purchased  by  the  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy;  her  yield  in  butter,  however,  never  came  up 
to  what  it  had  before  been,  though  she  sometimes  made 
16  lbs.  per  week,  and  her  milk  was  of  such  richness 
that  five  quarts  of  it  frequently  yielded  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Colman  states  that  he  found  in  Ireland,  a  dairy 
of  fine  cows  of  the  Kerry  breed,  (a  small  race,)  which 
averaged  320  lbs.  of  butter  to  each  for  the  season. 

The  milk  given  by  one  of  Col.  Jaques’  “cream-pot  ” 
cows  in  three  days,  afforded  nine  pounds  of  butter — or 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-one  pounds  per  week — and  another 
of  the  same  family  made  nineteen  pounds  per  week. 

Six  Durham  cows  belonging  to  Georg-e  Tail,  Troy, 
made  in  30  days,  (June,  1844,)  262  lbs.  7  oz.  butter — 
being  an  average  of  43  lbs.  12  oz.  to  each  cow.  Tbe 
average  quantity  of  milk  per  day  for  each  cow,  was  22^ 
quarts.  The  feed  was  grass  only. 

Mr.  Colman,  injhis  Fourth  Report  on  the  Agriculture 
of  Massachusetts,  gives  a  list  of  66  “  native  ”  cows  and 
their  produce,  from  which  we  take  the  following : 

The  Nourse  cow,  owned  in  North  Salem,  made  20 
lbs.  of  butter  in  one  W'eek,  and  averaged  14  lbs.  of 
butter  per  week  for  four  succesrive  months. 

A  cow  owned  by  Samuel  D.  Colt,  of  Pittsfield,  from 
1st  December  to  26th  April,  148  days  produced  193  lbs. 
of  butter. 

Four  cows  belonging  to  Jesse  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Mass.,  in  1830,  averaged  more  than  208  lbs.  of  butter 
each  in  the  season;  highly  fed. 

A  cow  owned  by  S.  Henshaw,  Springfield,  produced 
17f  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  and  in  one  case,  21  lbs.  of 
excellent  butter.  In  4^  days,  that  is  4  days  and  one 
milking,  she  produced  14  lbs.  3  oz.  of  butter — at  the 
I  rate  of  22  j  lbs.  per  week. 
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NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  IRELAND . No.  II. 


RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL. 


Deeply  interested  as  we  have  been  by  the  perusal  of 
the  second  number  of  our  correspondent’s  “  Notes  of 
Travel  in  Ireland,”  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  cur¬ 
tail  them  somewhat,  in  order  to  dispose  of  his  letter  in 
a  single  number  of  our  paper.  It  is  dated  at  Dublin, 
March,  3845,  and  opens  with  the  following  account  of 
an 

IRISH  FARMER’S  BREAKFAST. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq.— If  I  recollect  rightly,  I  closed  my 
last  letter  to  you  as  I  entered  the  breakfast-room  in 
Smiihfield.  Allow  me  now  to  lead  you  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  introduce  you  to  its  company.  At  the  head 
of  the  table  was  seated  the  elegant  and  accomplished 
mistress  of  the  house,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  firm;  and  at  the  foot,  presided  two  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  that  in  appearance  and  manner,  would  in  my 
opinion  have  graced  any  situation  in  which  chance  or 
fortune  could  have  placed  them ;  I  involuntarily  thought 
to  myself,  what  a  valuable  importation  one  of  them 
would  be  to  my  country,  as  an  American  farmer’s  wife ! 

The  table  was  laid  for  about  twenty,  which  I  under¬ 
stood  was  usually  filled  at  least  three  times  in  succession 
every  market  morning.  The  ladies  at  either  end,  dis¬ 
tributed  black  and  green  tea,  and  chocolate,  at  the 
choice  of  the  persons  they  served,  (but  coffee  was  not  on 
their  catalogue)  ;  in  the  center  were  two  very  neat  and 
ornamental  metal  stands,  for  boiling  eggs,  which  were 
constantly  kept  replenished,  and  needed  it  too,  from  the 
numbers  used;  around  was  placed  loaves  of  “light” 
bread,  at  least  one  day  old,  with  nice  French  rolls,  of 
the  same  age;  and  here  and  there,  interspersed  with 
coolers  of  the  finest  fresh  butter,  were  neat  silver  racks 
filled  with  cold  dry  toast ;  this  comprised  the  whole  of 
the  eatables  and  drinkables,  on  the  breakfast  table.  Not 
an  atom  of  meat  nor  a  bite  of  hot  bread  was  there  to  be 
seen ;  yet  all  eat  heartily,  and  were  the  most  healthy 
and  ruddy  looking  set  of  men,  both  old  and  young,  that 
I  ever  before  saw  congregated  together.  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention,  though,  that  on  a  side-table  was  placed 
a  huge  sirloin  of  roast  beef,  a  monster  round  of  cold 
corned  beef,  and  one  of  the  finest  cold  corned  beef 
tongues  ( neat's  tongue  as  it  is  here  called,)  that  I  ever 
saw,  which,  with  a  large  silver  mustard  pot  well  filled, 
a  jug  of  fine  sparkling  old  ale  overflowing,  and  a  few 
Irish  potatoes  baked  in  their  jackets,  formed  the  reserve- 
table  for  those  gentlemen  who  had  ridden  some  ten  or 
twelve  Irish  miles  before  daylight  into  market ;  (recol¬ 
lect  their  miles,  like  their  hearts,  are  larger  than  the 
English,  the  proportion  being  as  eleven  to  fourteen ;) 
and  they  were  not  a  few,  judging  by  the  number  that 
paid  their  respects  to  this  last  described  table. 

I  was  here  most  forcibly  struck  with  the  difference 
between  those  people  and  ourselves.  Although  all  in 
the  room  were  men  of  business  and  of  the  same  pursuits, 
yet  not  one  word  was  spoken  on  business;  not  a1  dollar 
or  a  cent  escaped  their  lips.  Each  one  seemed  to  vie 
with  the  other  in  the  raciness  and  point  of  his  joke,  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbor,  in  which  the  mother  and 
daughters  joined  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls;  all  was 
mirth  and  jollity,  and  all  seemed  to  me  as  of  one  family, 

I  being  the  only  individual  to  whom  “Mr.”  was  ap¬ 
plied,  the  others  familiarly  addressing  each  other  by 
their  given  names,  which  made  me  for  some  time  feel 
as  “a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.”  Business  was  reserv¬ 
ed  to  be  spoken  of,  and  attended  to,  in  its  proper  place, 
and  in  the  absence  of  the  ladies. 

In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  I  was  successively  in¬ 
troduced  to  some  40  or  50  gentlemen,  the  elite  of  the 
graziers  and  farmers  of  Kildare,  Meath  and  Dublin. 
You  may  judge  the  pleasure  I  derived  from  this,  when 
I  tell  you  that  fully  one-third  of  them  were  the  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  cotemporaries  of  my  father;  everyone 
gave  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  his  home,  conveyed  in 
such  language  that  I  could  not  mistake  it  for  meaning 
else  than  what  it  said.  Many  were  the  questions  asked 
respecting  my  country.  I  discovered  that  every  one 


had  some  near  friend  or  relative  in  America.  They 
astonished  me  however,  by  the  little  they  knew  of  oui 
country,  its  localities,  or  institutions.  Though  ele¬ 
gantly  educated  and  well  informed  men  otherwise,  they 
were  entirely  ignorant  on  these  points;  yet  I  could  say 
that  the  Irish  hold  America  second  only  in  their  love  and 
i  respect,  to  their  own  dear  native  soil. 


PHOENIX  PARK,  DUBLIN. 

Our  correspondent  left  Dublin  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  John 
Rorke,  at  Finstown,  about  six  miles  from  that  city. 
Of  what  he  says  of  the  route  thither,  we  can  make 
room  for  the  following  only : 

Quitting  Barrack -street,  we  left  the  great  western 
mail  coach  road,  and  entered  the  Pheenix  Park,  in  which 
is  the  country  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  through 
a  beautiful  entrance  formed  of  two  pair-s  of  iron  gates, 
so  constructed  that  the  carriages  going  out  should  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  others  coming  in.  On  either 
side  is  a  neat  cottage,  called  here  “  Lodges,”  in  which 
two  of  the  Rangers  or  Game-Keepers  of  the  Park  re¬ 
side  with  their  families.  We  then  got  on  high,  but  per¬ 
fectly  level  ground,  and  passed  for  fully  three  miles 
across  this  Park.,  on  a  fine,  smooth,  and  McAdamised 
road,  having  below  us  in  the  valley,  a  full  view  of  the 
Liffey,  the  Old-Man’s  Hospital,  Island  Bridge,  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Artillery  barracks  adjoining,  Kilmainham  Pri¬ 
son,  the  beautifully  arranged  and  capacious  Portobello- 
barracks,  with  a  partial  peep  at  the  Penitentiary  in 
which  O'Connell  and  his  associates  were  confined.  In 
the  back  ground,  extending  in  width  some  six  to  eight 
miles,  is  a  gently  rising  plain,  green  at  all  seasons  as 
are  our  fields  in  May,  thickly  studded  with  country  re¬ 
sidences,  chiefly  of  the  gentry  of  the  city,  the  grounds 
carefully  planted  with  trees  laid  off  in  groups,  giving 
the  scene  such  an  air  of  taste  and  finish,  as  renders  it 
worthy  of  being  crowned  by  the  charmingly  majestic 
Dublin  and  Wicklow  mountains  which  rise  immediately 
at  its  back,  and  terminate  the  visible  horizon  to  the 
south,  for  the  whole  extent  within  view. 

Besides  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  this 
Park  also  are  the  private  residences  of  the  Secretary 
and  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government,  and  of  other 
officials,  which  greatly  tend  to  relieve  the  eye  in  look¬ 
ing  over  so  extensive  a  domain,  containing  several 
thousand  acres,  reminding  me  involuntarily  at  the  time, 
of  one  of  our  own  great  prairies  in  Illinois.  It  is  well 
stocked  with  deer;  here  and  there  we  passed  several 
large  herds  of  them  bounding  across  our  road,  taking 
no  more  notice  of  us,  or  of  the  many  other  vehicles 
that  passed,  than  so  many  cows  would  have  done.  The 
public  have  free  access  at  all  times  to  this  Park,  which 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  most  extensive  that  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  any  city  in  any  country  have  for  their  recrea¬ 
tion  and  amusement.  It  is  the  property  of,  and  support¬ 
ed  by  the  Government,  and  is  kept  in  superb  order. 

At  the  extreme  west  end  we  left  this  Park  through 
similar  gates,  and  descended  Knockmaroon  hill,  to 
what  is  called  the  “lower  road,”  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  suddenly  came  again  on  the  Liffey,  and  continued 
along  its  banks  four  miles;  here  commences  the  far- 
famed  Strawberry  banks  that  supply  Dublin  with  this 
delicious  fruit.  They  extend  rather  more  than  two 
miles  in  length,  rising  from  the  road,  steeply  yet  mode¬ 
rately  sloping,  some  600  or  800  feet  to  the  level  above. 
Along  its  basis  are  thatched  cottages  of  the  neatest  kind 
and  order,  with  bowers  in  front  of  each,  where  the 
citizens  come  of  summer  evenings,  with  their  families, 
to  eat  fresh  strawberries  and  cream,  and  to  throw  out 
their  flies  into  the  Liffey  for  either  a  trout  or  a  salmon, 
with  both  of  which  fish  it  abounds,  of  the  finest  quality 
and  largest  size. 


AN  IRISH  FARM-YARD  AND  ITS  APPURTENANCES. 

Anxious  to  see  some  of  what  was  to  be  seen  in  th« 
farm-yard,  I  was  out  in  the  morning  by  7  o'clock,  but 
Mr.  Rorke  and  his  sons  were  there  before  me,  and  had 
finished  their  rounds  by  daylight.  To  describe  his 
farm-yard  is  a  task  I  undertake  with  pleasure,  although 
I  feel  incompetent  to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  it.  It 
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stands  immediately  in  the  rear  of  his  house  and  shaded 
from  view,  though  within  a  few  steps,  by  a  judiciously 
planted  shrubbery  of  forest  and  evergreen  trees.  It  is 
entirely  closed  in,  together  with  the  hay  and  grain- 
yards,  all  of  which  cover  about  four  Irish  acres  of 
ground.  There  are  two  large  gates  of  entrance,  the 
one  from  the  back  part  of  the  farm,  the  other  from  the 
front  portion  of  it.  At  one  end  stands  a  large  brick 
building,  the  mill  house,  where  the  oats  and  grain  and 
other  food  for  his  stock  is  ground  and  crushed.  Here  is 
a  turnep  or  general  root  slicer,  and  also  a  straw-cutter, 
together  with  the  best  and  most  complete  thrashing 
machine  I  ever  saw;  when  the  grain  is  fed  to  it  in  front, 
you  have  no  more  trouble  about  it;  it  is  thrashed,  win¬ 
nowed,  the  straw  shaken  and  thrown  out  into  a  large 
straw-shed  adjoining,  where  a  man  packs  it  away,  and 
the  clean  grain  is  raised  by  elevators  into  the  upper  lofts 
and  deposited  there  for  safe  keeping.  The  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  is  moved  by  water.  In  the  rear  of  this  build¬ 
ing  is  the  grain-stack-yard,  so  arranged  that  most  of  it 
can  be  thrown  from  the  stack  under  a  shed  to  within 
reach  of  the  man  that  feeds  the  thrasher. 

On  two  sides  of  the  square,  stand  brick  sheds  with 
slated  roofs,  containing  350  milch  cows,  the  milk  of 
which  is  sent  into  Dublin  twice  a  day,  to  three  hos¬ 
pitals  (one  of  them  the  “  Foundling  Hospital  ”  that 
takes  more  than  half  of  the  whole,)  which  Mr.  R.  has 
supplied  by  contract  for  many  years.  Those  cows  are 
never  let  out,  having  a  fresh  supply  of  water  constantly 
before  them  within  reach,  and  are  fed  in  the  summer 
with  fresh  cut  Italian  Rye  grass,  (of  which  Mr.  R.  speaks 
in  the  most  favorable  terms,)  with  clover,  vetches,  and 
fresh  cut  common  grass,  alternately,  and  in  their  turn. 
In  winter  he  feeds  them  with  turneps,  potatoes  and 
mangel -wurtzel,  all  steamed,  and  also  gives  them  some 
chopped  straw  and  hay  steamed,  with  the  liquor  it  was 
steamed  in,  and  some  bruised  oats  and  barley  meal,  and 
some  linseed  meal-cake  occasionally  mixed  with  it. 
Aou  may  judge  from  this  management,  the  condition  of 
the  cows,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  they  give.  Those 
cows  are  curried  and  brushed  once  a  day,  and  the  whole  j 
of  the  passages  washed  out  twice  every  day  with  water 
and  a  broom;  the  temperature  is  kept  below  65  and 
over  60  during  the  ^winter.  One  man  is  allowed  for 
every  ten  cows,  to  feed,  milk,  clean  and  attend  to  them, 
and  there  is  no  time  that  you  cannot  with  comfort  sit 
down  in  the  sheds,  so  neatly  are  they  kept.  The  feed¬ 
ing  is  done  four  times  a  day  by  clock  work.  A  large 
clock  is  placed  in  the  front  of  one  of  the  buildings, 
within  view  from  every  part  of  the  yard,  and  can  be 
heard  strike,  of  a  mild  day,  at  the  most  distant  part  of 
the  farm. 

Another  square  was  occupied  by  sheds  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  contained  200  heifers,  four  years  old,  that 
were  fattening  for  the  Dublin  Smithfield  market.  Some 
of  those  wei  fit  for  market  then,  and  we  judged  them 
to  weigh  on  an  average,  seven  hundred  weight,  or  784 
lbs.  each,  the  ewt.  being  112  lbs.,  by  which  they  com¬ 
pute  their  weights  here  I  find.  Those  heifers  were  fed 
principally  on  hay  and  turneps,  as  much  as  they  would 
eat  three  times  a  day,  with  an  occasional  change  of  a 
feed  of  potatoes  and  some  linseed  meal-cake  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  being  finished  off.  No  water  was  given  them, 
nor  did  they  need  it,  which  surprised  me;  they  were 
well  curried  twice  a  day,  and  the  passages  cleaned  and 
washed  as  the  cow  sheds;  but  each  man  had  fifteen 
heifers  to  feed  and  attend  to. 

On  another  square,  the  mill  house  standing  at  one  end, 
are  the  work  horse  stables  and  harness  rooms,  of  equal 
finish,  and  as  complete  as  the  other  buildings.  In  the 
center  of  this  square,  surrounded  by  a  three  foot  wall, 
is  a  large  space,  hollowed  out  in  the  middle,  for  the 
dung,  of  which  wagon  loads  are  made  every  day.  About 
the  middle  of  each  building  is  a  large  cistern  to  receive 
the  urin  of  the  animals,  which  is  pumped  out,  and  carted 
on  to  the  land  in  carts  precisely  similar  to  those  with 
which  the  streets  in  cities  are  watered. 

In  the  center  of  each  building  is  a  feeding  room,  in 
the  rear  of  which  are  root  sheds,  as  well  as  extensive 
potato  pits  within  the  outer  rick -yard  wall;  and  in  the 
rear  of  each  square,  is  built  an  immense  rick  of  hay,  I 


containing,  as  they  estimated,  some  forty  tons  each, 
from  which,  with  a  hay  knife,  is  cut  off  fresh  each  day 
the  quantity  for  consumption  on  that  day.  In  each  shed 
is  a  cattle-tube ,  to  be  used  in  case  that  any  of  the  stock 
should  get  choked  by  any  of  the  roots  on  which  they 
are  feeding.  It  is  a  most  useful  instrument,  quite  elas¬ 
tic,  and  can  be  used  without  danger  by  any  man,  and 
gives  immediate  relief  by  pushing  before  it  into  the 
stomach,  any  obstruction  that  might  have  remained  in 
the  throat ;  no  larmer,  or  at  least  neighborhood,  should 
be  without  one  of  them.  A  watchman  is  up  every  night 
in  the  year,  constantly  going  from  shed  to  shed,  to  guard 
against  fire,  and  to  give  relief  to  any  animal  that  might 
require  it  during  the  night,  as  well  as  to  call  the  men 
at  2  o’clock  for  milking.-. 

The  farm  consists  of  700  acres,  the  management  of 
which  I  will  give  you  some  account  of,  together  with 
a  description  of  my  first  Irish  fox-hunt  with  the  Kildare 
hounds,  in  my  next. 

Till  then,  adieu,  and  believe  me  yours  truly. 

F.  J.  F. 


CEMENT  PIPES  FOR  CONVEYING-  WATER. 


WITH  FIGURES  OF  IMPLEMENTS  USED. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — Having  had  experience  m 
the  construction  and  use  of  cement  pipes  for  conveying 
water,  I  will  venture  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Guernsey.  In  doing  so,  you  will 
permit  me  to  write  just  as  I  should  to  a  person  who  had 
never  heard  of  cement  pipes;  that  is,  fully  describe 
every  part  of  the  process,  in  the  hope  that  my  descrip¬ 
tion  will  enable  an  ingenious  man  to  make  a  perfect 
pipe. 

The  first  thing  is,  to  procure  good  lime.  The  best 
way  is  to  use  it  direct  from  the  stones  as  it  is  ground, 
before  it  can  have  imbibed  any  moisture.  If  this  can¬ 
not  be  done,  then  it  should  be  put  into  tight  casks,  and 
kept  dry  until  it  is  to  be  used.  The  sand  should  be 
clean,  and  rather  coarse.  The  proper  proportions  are 
one  of  lime  to  two  of  sand. 


The  ditch  should  be  deep  enough  to  render  it  certain 
that  the  pipe  will  be  below  frost:  the  bottom  made 
true  and  about  eighteen  inches  wide.  A  mold,  (fig.  2) 


Mold  for  Cement  Pipes. — (Fig.  2.) 


about  five  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  three  deep, 
made  of  smooth  inch  boards,  the  sides  a  little  flaring, 
is  necessary  to  carry  the  cement  in  after  it  is  mixed. 

The  lime  and  sand  should  be  thoroughly  mixed,  be¬ 
fore  any  water  is  put  to  them ;  then  the  water  is  to  be 
applied  to  such  portion  as  can  be  used  before  it  sets, 
(perhaps  two  bushels;)  and  the  cement  sufficiently 
worked  to  wet  every  part  of  it,  and  tempered  about  like 
mortar  used  for  plastering.  It  is  then  to  be  put  into 
the  mold,  and  made  to  just  fill  it  even  to  the  ends ; 
which  can  be  readily  done  by  holding  a  small  piece  of 
board  up  against  the  ends,  and  with  a  trowel  bringing 
the  cement  up  to  the  board.  Two  men,  standing  in  the 
ditch,  receive  this  mold,  thus  filled  with  cement,  and 
empty  it  on  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  A 
rod  (fig.  3)  five  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  one  inch  and 


Rod  for  Cement  Pipes.— (Fig.  3.) 

a  quarter  in  diameter,  with  a  piece  one  foot  long,  of 
the  same  size,  connected  to  it  by  a  flexible  leather  pipe 
six  inches  long,  (a.)  to  follow,  is  then  vlaid  on  the  ce¬ 
ment,  and  pressed  one-half  of  its  diameter  into  it.  An¬ 
other  mold  full  of  cement  is  put  exactly  on  the  top, 
and  pressed  down  on  the  rod,  until  the  two  bodies  of 
cement  come  fully  in  contact  on  each  side  of  the  rod ; 
the  mold  being  taken  off,  each  man  with  a  trowel 
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points  the  sides  and  perfects  the  joint,  one-half  of  the 
live  feet.  Fine  earth  is  then  to  be  thrown  into  the 
ditch,  and  trampled  down  by  these  men  on  each  side  of 
the  cement,  and  about  six  inches  of  dirt  thrown  in 
loosely  over  the  top.  The  end  of  the  rod  projects  be¬ 
yond  the  cement  far  enough  for  one  man  to  take  hold  of 
it,  and  draw  it,  the  other  man  placing  himself  so  as  to 
hold  on  to  the  sides  of  the  cement  to  prevent  a  piece 
breaking  off  the  end  as  the  rod  starts.  In  drawing  the 
rod,  be  careful  to  first  roll  it  a  little,  then  start  it  end¬ 
wise,  and  draw  it  to  the  leather,  which  being  flexible, 
will  allow  the  rod  to  be  turned  back  over  the  finished 
part  and  rest  it  against  the  bank,  while  another  mold  of 
cement  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  This  new 
cement  must  be  carefully  joined  to  the  old,  which  by 
this  time  will  have  become  quite  hard,  with  the  point 
of  the  trowel;  then  turn  the  rod  down  on  this  new  ce¬ 
ment  and,  as  before,  press  it  into  it,  and  put  another 
mold  on  top,  carefully  joining  it  to  the  old  cement — ■ 
point  it,  throw  in  the  dirt,  and  draw  the  rod.  Any  im¬ 
perfection  growing  out  of  the  leather  part  of  the  rod, 
will  be  corrected  by  the  piece  of  wood  that  follows. 
The  rod  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  a  little  larger 
at  the  forward  end  than  it  is  at  the  back  end,  that  it 
may  draw  easily. 

The  proper  way  to  attach  the  pipe  to  a  penstock,  is 
to  put  a  lead  pipe,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  caliber,  about 
three  feet  long  over  the  rod,  and  cover  one-half  of  its 
length  with  cement.  A  flange  having  been  soddered  on 
the  end  of  the  lead  pipe,  nail  it  to  the  penstock.  If  the 
water  is  to  go  down  the  same  penstock,  two  holes  must 
be  bored  through  and  connected  with  each  other  near 
the  top,  and  both  of  them  stopped  at  the  bottom.  A 
lead  pipe  just  like  the  one  described,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  penstock,  will  convey  the  water  into  the  cement 
pipe,  that  is  to  carry  it  on.  This  plan  of  short  lead 
pipes  at  the  penstocks,  is  the  only  one  known  to  me 
that  will  answer.  The  penstock  may  suffer  quite  a  jar 
and  not  be  put  out  of  order,  as  the  lead  will  bend.  Ce¬ 
ment  pipes  will  not  bend,  but  if  they  are  moved  they 
break.  The  frost  is  apt  to  lift  penstocks,  unless  great 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  way  is  to  put  a  frame 
o?  timber  around  the  penstock  and  fill  it  with  old  tan- 
bark  up  to,  and  above  the  tube  through  which  the  water 
discharges.  (See  fig.  4.) 

The  proper  way  to  introduce  the  water  into  the  pipe 
at  the  spring,  is  to  put  a  log  some  four  or  five  feet  long 
into  the  spring,  with  a  hole  bored  through  it,  but  fast¬ 
ened  up  at  the  end  in  the  spring;  and  a  hole  made  from 
the  lower  side,  and  a  chamber  (fig.  4,  a.)  some  four 
inches  square  made  in  the  lower  side  of  the  log,  and  a 
sieve  (c.)  to  keep  out  leaves,  &c.  By  this  arrangement 
the  sieve  never  becomes  clogged,  for  the  water  will  not 
run  out  of  the  spring  until  it  is  as  high  as  (1?.)  The 
other  end  of  this  log  is  hewn  oil' to  a  point,  and  the  ce¬ 
ment  put  all  over  and  around  it,  through  the  wall  of  the 
spring,  making  all  tight  and  preventing  decay  of  the 
wood. 

After  the  pipe  is  finished,  it  should  remain  slightly 
covered  with  earth,  for  some  four  or  five  weeks  before 
the  water  is  let  in.  The  water  being  let  in,  careful  ex¬ 
aminations  should  be  made  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  pipe,  to  see  whether  there  is  any  leak.  If  there 
should  be  any  discovered,  a  little  cement  will  generally 
stop  them;  but  sometimes,  owing  to  the  cement  being 
improperly  prepared,  or  drawing  the  rod  too  quickly, 
the  top  falls  in  for  a  few  inches.  In  such  a  case,  cut  the 
top  off  the  pipe  and  form  a  piece  of  tin  of  sufficient 
length,  into  the  proper  shape  for  the  top  of  the  tube, 
and  cover  it  with  cement  to  the  same  size  it  was  origi¬ 
nally.  The  tin  will  keep  the  cement  in  place  until  it 
sets,  and  that  part  of  the  pipe  will  be  just  as  good  as 
any  other.  But  if  care  is  taken  in  making  the  pipe, 
all  this  trouble  can  be  avoided. 

No  experiments  have  been  made  that  I  know  of,  to 
test  the  strength  of  such  a  pipe.  Last  winter,  a  pipe 
on  my  premises,  not  as  large,  but  of  the  same  caliber, 
froze  up  at  the  point  where  it  crossed  a  road.  This 
stopped  the  water,  and  the  pipe  filled  up  to  the  top  of  a 
penstock;  thus  subjecting  it  to  the  pressure  of  twenty 
feet,  perpendicular  of  water,  and  the  pipe  suffered  no 


injury.  My  opinion  is  that,  after  the  cement  has  be¬ 
come  we'l  set ,  it  would  sustain  a  pressure  at  least  equal 
to  the  atmosphere. 

As  to  the  cost  of  cement  pipes,  I  can  only  say  that 
lime  commonly  costs  twelve  and  a  half  cents  a  bushel 
at  the  mill,  and  sand,  three  cents,  delivered.  Two  men 
will  lay  twenty  rods  in  a  day,  and  two  men  will  mix 
the  cement,  and  deliver  it  on  the  bank  of  the  ditch.  A 
bushel  and  a  half  of  lime  is  sufficient  for  a  rod.  This 
would  make  the  cost,  exclusive  of  the  ditch,  and  trans¬ 
portation,  about  fifty  cents  a  rod. 

Whenever  this  pipe  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
pressure,  and  a  caliber  of  two  inches  is  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vey  the  required  amount  of  water,  no  other  material 
can  compare  with  it  for  cheapness  or  value  when  com¬ 
pleted.  No  rust  or  decay  is  to  be  feared,  and  the  water 
is  just  as  pure  as  though  it  had  been  brought  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  pitcher  from  the  spring. 

The  only  objection  to  the  universal  adoption  of  ce¬ 
ment  to  convey  water,  in  this  country,  is  the  difficulty 
of  making  pipes  of  large  caliber,  without  using  stone  or 
brick  to  give  them  strength  while  the  cement  sets.  But 
this  objection  is  not  so  great  but  that  it  will  ultimately 
go  into  general  use,  for  a  large  pipe  can  be  made  of 
hard  brick  and  cement,  much  cheaper  than  of  any  other 
durable  material.  Your  friend, 

Geo.  Geddes. 

Trier ,  Onon.  Co..  N.  Y.}  Nov.  17th ,  1845. 


Since  the  above  article  of  Mr.  Geddes,  came  to 
hand,  we  have  received  two  others  relating  to  the  same 
subject.  From  one  of  them,  signed  “  Farmer  C.,” 
and  dated  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  we  make  the  following 
extracts.  After  having  stated  that  cement  aqueducts  are 
almost  entirely  superceding  both  wood  and  lead,  he  gives 
the  first  cost.  “  Here,  the  common  price  for  digging 
ditch,  materials,  laying  aqueduct,  setting  penstocks,  &e., 
including  every  expense,  is  $1 . 50  per  rod,  warranted  to 
stand.”  The  lime  is  stated  to  be  worth  ten  cents  per 
bushel.  “  This  cement  is  probably  the  best  article  for 
an  under-ground  aqueduct  that  can  be  used.  Lead  only 
lasts  about  ten  years  in  this  county;  and  frequently, 
under  barn-yards  and  through  strong  soils,  not  near  so 
long,  being  destroyed  by  the  acids  of  the  earth.”  “  Far¬ 
mer  C.’s  ”  directions  for  making  these  pipes,  do  not 
essentially  vary  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Geddes.  The 
writer  thinks  “  water  should  not  be  admitted  into  ce 
ment  pipes  under  three  months  after  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  then  they  should  not  be  excessively  strained 
by  a  heavy  head  of  water.” 

The  other  communication  on  this  subject,  is  from  Mr. 
Jas.  W.  Peckham,  of  Easton,  Washington  county,  N. 
Y.  He  states  that  he  constructed  a  cement  aqueduct 
which  has  been  used  more  than  a  year,  and  says  “the 
convenience  and  satisfaction  already  derived  from  it, 
has  almost  repaid  the  expense  of  its  construction.” 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE  IN  EUROPE. 


Durham ,  England ,  Nov.  12,  1845. 

L,  Tucker,  Esq. — The  potato  disease  in  this  country 
has  now  assumed  such  a  formidable  aspect  as  to  menace 
the  very  existence  of  that  valuable  crop.  Government 
has  become  so  much  alarmed  as  to  have  sent  three  sci¬ 
entific  men  to  investigate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
disease  in  Ireland.  What  they  are  doing  in  Scotland, 
the  enclosed  papers,  from  which  you  may,  I  shot*;].  I 
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think,  profitably  make  copious  extracts,  will  show. 
At  the  meeting  where  this  investigation  was  first  pro¬ 
posed,  £100  were  at  once  subscribed,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  £500.  The  queries  have  been  spread  among 
the  farmers  in  every  part  of  Scotland,  and  numerous  an¬ 
swers  have  been  received.  The  counties  of  Sutherland, 
Rosshire  and  Caithness,  are  the  only  ones  which  the 
disease  has  not  yet  visited;  elsewhere,  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  agree  in  stating  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  crop  is  irremediably  destroyed,  and  much  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  infected.  In  some  places  they  go  so  far  as  to 
despair  of  saving  enough  for  seed.  Mills  for  manufac¬ 
turing  potato  starch,  are  daily  coming  into  operation, 
and  work  with  very  great  success.  It  seems  clearly  es¬ 
tablished  that  the  diseased  potatoes  are  not  noxious 
either  to  man  or  beast.  I  have  myself  .eaten  them  with¬ 
out  injury. 

The  form  of  disease  most  common,  first  shows  itself 
as  a  discoloration  upon  the  skin  of  the  potato.  When 
the  skin  is  removed,  there  appears  a  black  or  brown 
spongy  mass  extending  more  or  less  toward  the  center 
of  the  tuber. 

In  the  other  form  an  acid  is  produced  which  converts 
the  starch  into  gum  and  sugar,  the  water  of  the  potato 
itself  dissolves  these,  and  the  whole  flows  in  a  ropy 
mass,  like  thick  honey. 

In  this  last  form,  they  are  beyond  recovery,  and  pro¬ 
bably  useless.  In  the  first,  they  may  profitably  be  fed 
to  cattle,  or  be  made  into  starch  or  potato  flour. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  checking,  if 
not  remedying  entirely,  this  latter  form.  The  best  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  to  spread  them  out  to  dry  in  thin  layers, 
frequently  picking  them  over,  and  when  it  is  necessary 
to  pit  them,  to  put  them  in  small  pits  lightly  covered, 
and  having  tiles  running  through  them  so  as  to  ensure 
ventilation.  Thorough  drying  and  careful  picking  has, 
in  many  instances,  seemed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
disease  for  the  present  at  least. 

Dusting  them  over  with  lime  and  covering  with  some 
absorbent  material,  such  as  peat  ashes,  or  charcoal,  is 
I  believe  of  some  efficacy.  The  Government  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  Ireland,  recommend  surrounding  each  potato 
with  ashes  and  lime,  so  that  it  should  be  quite  distinct 
from  every  other.  This  may  do  very  well  for  a  few 
hundred  tubers,  but  I  apprehend  that  those  who  have 
500  or  1000  bushels,  will  not  approve  of  wrapping  up 
each  potato  in  ashes,  like  an  orange  in  paper.  Even  if 
all  the  ashes  were  got,  and  the  trouble  of  packing  500 
bushels  gone  through  with,  in  one  week’s  time  they 
might  want  picking  over  again,  and  then  the  whole 
elaborate  edifice  would  have  to  be  demolished. 

I  have  seen  few  United  States  papers  of  late,  and 
therefore  know  little  of  the  extent  of  this  disease  in 
our  country.  I  hear  that  it  is  very  bad  in  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick.  At  any  rate,  I  think  that  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  enclosed  queries  would  indicate  to  our 
farmers  the  points  to  which  they  should  direct  their  at¬ 
tention.  Very  truly  yours, 

John  P.  Norton. 


The  papers  accompanying  the  above  letter  of  our  es¬ 
teemed  correspondent,  consist  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  at  which  the  subscription  of  £500  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  raised,  to  defray  the  expenses  necessary  to 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  cause,  character  and 
progress  of  the  potato  rot,  and  a  circular  from  Prof. 
Johnston,  detailing  the  particular  points  on  which  in¬ 
formation  was  desired.  The  investigation  was  entrusted 
to  Sir  Wm.  Jardine,  for  the  entomological  part,  to 
Dr.  Greville,  for  the  botanical,  and  to  Prof.  John¬ 
ston  and  Mr.  Fleming,  for  the  chemical  and  practical 
part  of  the  inquiry.  The  circular  of  Prof.  Johnston 
shows  the  minuteness  and  extent  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  pursue  the  investigation,  and  we  have  reason  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  most  valuable  results;  though,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Prof.  J.,  “  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whether 
any  thing  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  disease ;  and  more 
doubtful  still,  t chat  can  be  done,  when ,  and  how.  If 
these  doubts  are  to  be  removed,  it  can  only  be  by  aeon- 
joined  scientific  and  practical,  or  experimental  inquiry.” 
— [Ed.  Cult. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  “  The  Cultivator,  ”  dated 

Marti  gny,  Switzerland ,  4th  Oct.,  1845 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — Switzerland  is  notthecoun- 
try  in  which  to  look  for  extensive  agricultural  invest¬ 
ures  or  improvements;  yet  something  may  be  learned 
from  an  abstract  of  their  modes  of  deriving  a  livelihood 
from  the  earth.  Small  as  is  the  country,  there  can  be 
found  within  its  boundaries  nearly  every  variety  of  soil, 
and  every  variety  of  product,  excepting  such  only  as 
are  peculiar  to  a  tropical  climate. 

Cheese  is  perhaps  the  most  common  article  of  agri¬ 
cultural  trade ;  and  the  cows  and  goats  from  whose  milk 
it  is  made,  are  to  be  found  upon  mountain  sides  more 
than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
That  of  the  Grisons,  and  the  district  about  Grueyere  is 
in  most  esteem,  but  neither  are  by  any  means  equal  to 
English  or  American  manufacture ;  they  are  both  poor¬ 
ly  pressed  and  poorly  kept,  and  to  those  who  have  delicate 
nostrils,  the  taste  is  by  no  means  their  least  offensive 
property.  Butter  is  not  a  general  article  of  consump¬ 
tion,  and  is  principally  made  for  the  eating  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  voyageurs.  It  is  only  tolerably  good  at  the  best, 
and  frequently  very  poor.  By  far  the  best  agricultural 
districts  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger 
lakes,  particularly  Geneva,  Constance,  Zurich,  and  along 
the  borders  of  the  Aar  and  Rhine.  The  Italian  cantons, 
and  the  portions  about  Lake  Neufchatel,  I  have  not  yet 
visited.  The  cattle  in  the  flat  countries  are  good,  and  I 
have  seen  many  herds  of  excellent  beeves  fattened  upon 
the  river  meadows;  the  mountain  cattle  are  small,  stout 
limbed,  mostly  of  a  dark  grey  color,  with  whitish  noses 
and  bellies,  extremely  gentle,  and  well  suited  to  their 
situation.  To  the  necks  of  nearly  all,  whether  single 
or  in  droves,  bells  are  attached — not  our  ordinary  cow¬ 
bells — but  properly  formed,  and  good  sounding  metal, 
which  jingling  together  upon  a  hundred  hill -sides, 
make  a  mountain  melody  that  no  traveller  in  Switzer¬ 
land  can  forget.  Sheep  are  rough  formed  and  coarse 
wooled,  though  I  have  tasted  very  delicate  mutton  in 
many  districts.  Swine  are  a  long  legged  and  long 
bodied  race,  of  a  tawny  red  color,  better  fitted  for  moun¬ 
tain  scrambles  than  for  the  tooth  of  a  gourmand.  Goats 
have  their  own  excellencies,  and  constitute  the  sole 
wealth  of  many  a  mountaineer  whose  summer  pastures 
are  higher  than  our  highest  mountains. 

The  tilled  products  of  the  higher  regions,  are  pota¬ 
toes  and  oats,  with  a  few  turneps,  and  here  and  there  a 
bit  of  hemp.  Next  after  these  succeeds  Indian  corn  and 
cabbage.  Still  lower,  beans  and  pumpkins,  with  patches 
of  vines  upon  the  warmer  hill-sides,  and  grass  and  gar¬ 
dens,  and  orchards,  in  the  river  valleys.  Fences,  except 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger  towns,  rarely  occur, 
and  division  of  lands  is  marked  by  stakes,  or  by  a  mere 
furrow,  and  sometimes  even  by  less  distinguishable 
bounds.  Perfect  agreement  appears  to  exist  among 
neighbors  in  respect  to  property,  and  I  have  seen  in  the 
mountains  overhanging  lake  Geneva,  peasant  men  and 
women  gathering  crops  of  rowen  in  a  dozen  different 
parties  from  the  same  field,  where  there  was  no  appa¬ 
rent  line  of  division,  yet  putting  their  rakes  back  to 
back  without  a  word  of  dispute.  Nor  was  the  crop, 
though  limited  in  individual  cases  to  a  spot  of  only  a 
few  rods  square,  without  its  value ;  since  every  blade 
was  collected  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  and  carried 
off  the  field  in  blankets  upon  their  backs.  A  few  acres 
constitute  wealth,  and  a  half  dozen  goats  make  a  dowry 
for  a  mountain  bride  richer  than  as  many  thousands  in 
the  valleys  of  New-England.  One  roof  covers  home 
and  herd,  and  in  the  dirtier  districts  goats  and  bipeds 
mess  together.  Most  of  the  farm  labor  is  done  by  the 
women,  and  I  can  say  little  for  their  dexterity  at 
the  work.  Implements  are  in  general  better  than  those 
in  use  in  France.  Scythes  are  short,  broad,  and  of  good 
metal ;  rakes  of  wood,  and  lightly  made ;  forks  of  wood 
tipped  with  goats’  horns.  Plows,  except  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  great  routes,  are  of  clumsy  construction, 
but  do  their  work  well.  Carts  or  wagons,  over  many  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles  of  agricultural  territory,  are  things  un- 
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known;  mule  paths  are  their  only  roads,  and  mules’ 
backs,  or  those  of  the  women,  the  only  means  of  car¬ 
riage.  Draining  is  an  agricultural  resource  little  known, 
and  little  needed;  not  so  however  of  irrigation,  the 
proper  application  of  which  in  particular  districts  has 
quadrupled  the  products  of  grass  lands. 

Manures  are  every  where  husbanded  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  their  odors  are  widely  diffused  through  all  the 
most  thriving  farm  villages.  The  use  of  tuns  upon 
wheels  to  distribute  liquid  manures  is  common  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Zurich  and  Berne.  The  method  of 
planting  field  crops  is  without  order,  and  drilling  I  have 
in  no  instance  seen.  Potatoes  are  planted  at  random  in 
the  field,  though  very  thickly;  the  tops  are  cut  at  har¬ 
vesting  and  dried  for  the  winter  eating  of  the  goats, 
and  the  ground  dug.  over  thoroughly  with  an  imple¬ 
ment  resembling  ©ur  potato-hook,  though  vastly  more 
rude  in  its  construction.  The  crops  of  Indian  corn  I 
have  seen  have  been  good.  It  is  just  now  ripening  in 
the  valleys,  and  the  last  crops  of  hay  are  being  gathered. 
Apples  of  very  fair  appearance  and  taste  are  plentiful  in 
the  lower  districts,  and  pears  abound  on  the  borders  of 
lake  Thun,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Plums 
grow  in  profusion  about  lake  Zug,  of  a  purple  color, 
the  size  of  the  green  gage.  They  are  dried  in  large 
quantities,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade. 

The  pasturage  of  the  mountains  is  good  but  short, 
and  the  higher  pastures  are  fed  upon  during  only  four 
or  five  weeks  of  the  heat  of  summer.  The  successive 
ranges  of  upper,  middle,  and  lower  pastures,  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  herdsmen  with  their  flocks,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  summer,  as  the  severity  ofithe  weather,  or 
scarcity  of  food  may  determine.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
however,  the  migrations  from  lower  to  upper,  and  up¬ 
per  to  lower  pastures  occur  at  regular  intervals  of  time, 
and  it  is  not  a  little  exciting  scene,  to  meet  with  a 
troop  of  eight  or  ten  hundred  cows  with  their  noisy 
bells  upon  some  wild  mountain  pass,  defiling  under  the 
marching  orders  of  two  or  three  rough  looking  herds¬ 
men,  to  some  new  pasture  ground  among  the  hills.  The 
caeese  is  made  upon  the  mountains,  and  in  autumn 
brought  down  by  sledges  over  the  early  fallen  snows. 
The  best  cows  are  said  to  yield  30  to  40  lbs.  of  milk  a 
day,  through  the  summer,  and  two  cwt,  of  cheese  is  the 
average  product  for  the  season. 

The  chalets,  or  huts  of  the  herdsmen,  are  rudely 
built  of  logs,  notched  together  at  the  corners,  as  are  our 
western  cabins,  with  wide  sloping  roofs,  and  shingles 
held  in  their  places  by  timbers  loaded  with  stones. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  a  country  so  little 
adapted  to  a  general  and  improved  practice  of  husband¬ 
ry  as  Switzerland,— where  the  hopes  of  a  season  may 
be  ruined  in  a  night-time, — 'Should  have  sprung  up  one 
of  the  first  agricultural  institutions  in  the  world.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  that  of  M.  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  about  10  miles 
from  Berne.  Nearly  a  hundred  pupils  are  in  attendance, 
from  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  not  a  few  Eng¬ 
lish  among  the  number.  Unfortunately,  I  lost  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  paying  it  a  visit.  Its  reputation  is  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  of  the  highest  character,  and  the  success  of  M. 
Fellenberg,  both  in  the  practice  of  husbandry  and  in¬ 
struction,  undoubted. 

A  glimpse  of  Swiss  country,  as  it  comes  through  the 
window  at  which  I  sit,  will  close  my  letters  for  the 
year.  A  mile  off,  across  the  Rhone,  rise  mountains 
whose  tops  are  6000  feet  above  sea  level ;  they  are  just 
touched  with  snow  upon  the  crests  of  the  bare  lime¬ 
stone;  800  feet  down,  stunted  firs  are  scattered,  and 
group  together  thicker  and  thicker  1500  feet  below. 
Little  chalets,  and  spots  of  green  grass,  maybe  next  dis¬ 
tinguished;  below,  precipices  and  fir  forests  blend  to¬ 
gether,  and  trees  with  yellow  leaves  mingle  with  the 
evergreen.  Further  down  upon  a  sloping  side  of  the 
mountain,  is  a  hamlet  of  a  dozen  chalets,  all  the  wealth 
of  whose  inhabitants,  consists  in  the  goats  or  cows  that 
browse  on  the  few  acres  of  pasture  around  them.  At 
the  edge  of  the  mountain,  cottages  of  a  better  character 
appear,  and  numerous  vineyards.  After  all,  appears  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  rich  in  grasses,  scattered  over 
with  orchards,  and  across  the  way  a  garden  filled  with 
corn,  and  beans,  and  cabbage,  with  an  occasional  holly¬ 


hock  or  dahlia — altogether  as  much  like  a  garden  on 
the  Hudson,  as  you  can  suppose  one  to  be,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  on  the  meadows  of  the  Rhone. 

Yours  truly,  D.  G.  Mitchell. 


NEATNESS  IN  FARMING. 


We  have  somewhere  heard  the  remark,  that  with  the 
good  farmer,  every  thing  gives  way  to  his  business — 
that  utility  is  all,  and  appearance  nothing; — hence  you 
are  not  to  expect  neatness  about  his  dwelling,  his  door- 
yard  being  cut  up  into  mud  by  the  farm -wagon  and  the 
manure  cart,  and  the  contiguity  of  barns,  pig-pens,  and 
kitchen,  such  as  convenience,  and  not  freedom  from  the 
peculiar  odors  of  hog-yard  and  rich  manure-heap,  may 
dictate. 

Now,  to  speak  bluntly,  this  is  all  nonsense.  It  so 
happens,  that  in  farming,  neatness  and  thrift  almost  in¬ 
variably  go  together.  The  same  love  of  order  which 
prompts  the  farmer  to  clear  his  yard  of  broken  barrels, 
old  hoops,  fragments  of  boards  and  sticks  of  wood,  and 
whatever  else  defaces  and  defiles  his  premises, — also 
prompts  him  to  have  a  place  for  every  thing  and  every 
thing  in  its  place,  which  is  calculated  to  bear  upon  real 
and  substantial  profit. 

Some  of  the  very  best  farmers  with  whom  we  are  ac 
quainted, — whose  eminent  success  and  heavy  profits, 
separate  them  in  this  respect  in  bold  distinctness  from 
the  rest  of  their  neighbors, — are  patterns  of  neat¬ 
ness;  and  the  touch  of  their  hand  in  the  expulsion  of 
every  kind  of  nuisance  is  visible  all  over  their  farms. 
Their  door  yards  show  that  the  master  is  “  at  home;’’ 
the  barn-yard,  which  is  not  so  near  the  house  that  all 
the  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  is  flavored  with 
the  effluvia,  exhibits  the  same  neatness,  even  where 
all  the  refuse  of  other  places  is  collected  for  enrich¬ 
ing  in  due  time  the  rest  of  the  farm.  A  farmer  of 
our  acquaintance,  with  160  acres,  in  whose  farm-yard 
we  could  scarcely  ever  discover  a  wisp  of  straw  in  the 
wrong  place,  remarked,  “  O,  I  don’t  attempt  to  make  a 
great  deal  from  my  farm — I  expend  so  much  in  im¬ 
provements,  that  my  clear  profits  are  only  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year.”  Another  of  those  neat  farmers, 
in  whose  fields,  cockle,  docks,  and  chess,  obtain  no  foot¬ 
hold,  nor  along  whose  fences  a  solitary  elder  bush  or 
nettle  is  ever  seen,  raised  twenty-seven  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  farm  produce  at  the  prices  of  1844;  and  both 
of  these  farmers  live  in  Western  New-York,  where  pri¬ 
ces  are  comparatively  low,  entirely  away  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  of  market  which  nearness  to  great 
cities  gives. 

Now,  let  no  one  say  that  these  remarks  are  made  at 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  neatness  and  order  in  the  winter.  The  same 
general  rule,  in  some  shape  or  variation,  has  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  applications.  The  care  of  domes¬ 
tic  animals  in  winter,  needs  pre-eminently  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  rule.  No  animal  can  thrive  well  in 
the  midst  of  dirt.  Even  a  pig  does  not  love  dirt  for 
dirt’s  sake — he  only  happens  to  be  so  much  of  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  or  rather  stoic,  that  he  is  willing  to  endure 
dirt  for  the  sake  of  a  soft  and  cool  bed  in  summer; 
for  it  has  been  found  that  these  animals  thrive  better 
and  fatten  much  faster  when  kept  clean  and  well  cur¬ 
ried . 

Horses  and  cattle  are  often  neglected  in  cleanliness 
We  have  actually  known  some  who  did  not  clean  t  h < 
manure  from  horse  stables  for  months,  allowing  it  grad¬ 
ually  to  thicken  under  foot  with  the  accumulating  litter 
till  afoot  in  thickness, — and  reasoning  doubtless  as  the 
boy  did  who  combed  his  hair  once  a  month,  and  was 
astonished  that  such  torture  and  trouble  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  could  be  endured  daily  by  other  people.  A  far¬ 
mer  who  does  his  own  chores,  can  hardly  afford  to  keep 
his  horses  so  finely  as  the  gentleman  of  wealth,  w: 
has  a  man  for  no  other  purpose;  but  every  one  should 
have  his  stable  floor  perfectly  clean  at  least  twice  every 
day,  once  in  the  morning,  and  once  at  night  before  Id  - 
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tering,  and  oftener  would  be  better.  Remember  that 
the  oftener  it  is  done  the  easier  it  is  accomplished. 

There  are  many  other  particulars  where  neatness  may  J 
be  attended  to  in  winter.  Gate  hinges  and  gate  fasten-  j 
ings  often  need  repair,  that  they  may  shut  like  clock  j 
work ;  boards  become  loose  on  old  barns  and  board  ! 
fences;  tools  become  awkward  for  use,  and  need  re-  j 
modelling  or  renewing;  and  many  other  small  matters, 
in  doors  and  cut,  require  attention.  We  are  aware  that  j 
to  many  of  our  readers,  who  are  already  examples  for  ! 
others,  such  hints  as  the  preceding  are  not  applicable —  ! 
to  such  we  can  say  that  they  need  not  read  them — like  ! 
the  man  who  chisseled  on  the  stone  at  the  fording  place, ! 
“  When  the  water  comes  to  this  stone,  it  is  unsafe  to 
cross.” 


CULTIVATION  OF  FLOWERS. 


Address  delivered  before  the  Aurora  Horticultural  Society:,  Sept.  I 
23,  1845,  by  David  Thomas,  President.  Pamphlet,  11  pages. 

Some  months  since,  we  noticed  the  new  and  prosper¬ 
ous  Horticultural  Society  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  county, 
and  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  intelligence,  taste, 
and  enterprise,  which  conducted  its  proceedings.  The 
present  address  is  one  of  its  ornaments  and  fruits.  It  is  j 
truly  an  interesting  and  valuable  production.  It  could  j 
not  fail  to  be  otherwise,  from  the  talents  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  of  its  well  known  author.  Our  readers  will ' 
doubtless  agree  with  us,  when  we  have  given  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  horti¬ 
culture,  furnish  some  new  as  well  as  instructive  facts : — 

“It  might  be  hard  to  say  what  spot  of  the  earth’s 
surface  has  furnished  the  most  flowers  for  our  gardens ; 
and  whether  that  spot  is  located  in  the  eastern  or  west¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  It  is  true,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has 
produced  an  astonishing  number  of  beautiful  plants; 
but  most  of  them  are  unavailable  to  us  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  our  winters ;  and  yet  so  bountifully  has 
our  globe  been  replenished,  that  there  are  more  from 
the  colder  regions  than  we  can  find  room  for,  in  our 
borders.  Mountains  that  extend  far  to  the  south,  yield 
us  plants  from  their  cold  sides  or  summits.  Thus  shrubs 
and  trees  from  the  elevated  parts  of  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  are  generally  hardy  here ;  and  even  (Enother  rosea 
from  Peru,  abides  our  coldest  seasons,  and  becomes  a  | 
weed.  In  this  way,  or  on  this  principle,  Mexico  fur-  j 
nishes  Chelone  barbate;  Nepal,  the  Potentilla  formosa , 
and  the  same  southern  range  of  the  Himalayas,  the  most 
delicious  fruit  of  the  temperate  zone:  I  mean  the  peach. 

“  Plants  conform  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  to  the  climates 
in  which  they  are  indigenous.  Thus,  on  the  approach 
of  heat  and  drouth,  the  tulip  contracts  itself  into  a 
bulb,  and  waits  for  a  more  genial  season  to  resume  its 
growth.  The  Auricula,  though  an  evergreen,  sleeps 
safely  under  the  snows  of  the  Austrian  Alps,  but  perishes 
without  protection  in  the  valleys  below;  and  the  holly¬ 
leaved  barberry,  another  evergreen  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  suffers  under  our  milder  but  more  variable 
winters.  We  have,  therefore,  tender  plants  from  very 
cold,  as  well  as  from  torrid  regions.” 

The  importance  of  a  diversity  in  soils,  to  successful 
garden  management,  is  strongly  illustrated : — 

“  The  farmer  and  the  florist  act  from  very  different 
motives,  and  select  very  different  plants,  nutriment 
being  the  main  object  with  one,  and  beauty  with  the 
other.  From  the  fertile  plain,  and  the  river  flat,  the 
cereal  grasses  were  probably  derived,  as  well  as  those 
that  constitute  our  pastures  and  meadows;  and  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice  that  all  these  delight  in  calcareous  soils. 
On  the  contrary,  the  florist  has  taken  a  wider  range, 
and  chosen  his  favorite  from  every  variety  of  soil :  not 
only  from  plains  and  alluvions,  but  from  the  cold  moun¬ 
tain,  the  rugged  hill,  the  moist  valley,  the  compara¬ 
tively  barren  waste,  the  shady  swamp,  and  the  open 
marsh.  To  many  of  these  plants,  however,  lime  is  dele¬ 
terious;  and  a  perfect  flower  garden  ought  to  represent  i 
a  diversified  country  in  miniature :  shade  and  sunshine ;  ! 
here  a  plat  of  fertile  soil,  there  a  tract  of  bog,  near  it  I 
sterile  earth,  and  yonder  a  bed  of  sand.  *  *  *  | 


“  Vfhen  we  consider  that  soils  of  almost  every  pecu¬ 
liarity  have  furnished  us  with  plants,  we  cannot  expect 
all  these ' delegates  to  give  up  their  predilections;  and 
consent  to  grow  side  by  side  in  the  same  border.  Many, 
it  is  true,  will  do  it,  perfectly  indifferent  to  soil,  satis¬ 
fied  wherever  their  lots  may  be  cast,  and  flourishing 
without  abatement;  but  the  wild  lupin  pines  for  its  bed 
of  sand,  and  f the  superb  lily’  for  its  bog.  The  laurel,, 
so  abundant  ninety  miles  to  the  south,  declines  in  health 
when  removed  to  our  common  soil,  and  eventually  per¬ 
ishes  as  if  it  were  poisoned.  The  rose-acacia  also  re¬ 
fuses  to  flourish  where  lime  abounds,  unless  lifted  above 
it  by  engrafting  on  the  common  locust. 

“  Peaty  earth,  mixed  with  silicious  sand,  seems  best 
to  agree  with  delicate  feeders,  but  soils  in  which  peat 
forms  no  considerable  portion  will  answer  in  some 
cases.  Several  years  ago,  I  procured  a  Chinese  Magno¬ 
lia.  It  flowered  once  or  twice,  but  became  sickly,  and 
its  leaves  lost  their  fine  green.  Being  at  a  friend’s 
house  among  the  sandhills  of  Junius,  I  told  him  I  want¬ 
ed  a. bushel  or  two  of  the  poorest  soil  of  his  farm  ;  anti 
got  such  as  Indian  corn  might  grow  in,  with  pale  yellow 
leaves  and  perhaps  a  foot  high.  In  the  spring  I  remov¬ 
ed  all  the  earth  round  the  magnolia,  as  well  as  I  con¬ 
veniently  could  without  disturbing  the  roots,  and  applied 
the  steril  mass,  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  In  a 
month,  or  less,  the  leaves  resumed  their  fine  green,  and 
it  has  continued  vigorous  ever  since.” 

The  brilliant  effect  of  cultivating  flowers  in  large 
masses,  is  thus  vividly  depicted : — 

“Many  of  you  must  have  seen,  or  heard  of,. the  flow¬ 
ery  prairies  of  the  west;  and  have  noticed  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  travellers  describe  them.  Now  could 
Ave  not  get  such  glorious  flowers  for  our  gardens?  Yes, 
but  most  of  them  would  grow  dim  before  the  superior 
beauty  of  our  old  flowers.  I  am  confirmed  in  this  opin¬ 
ion  by  what  I  have  seen  of  them  in  their  native  locali¬ 
ties;  and  by  examining  herbariums  of  prairie  plants. 
How  then,  you  may  ask,  is  an  effect,  bordering  so  close¬ 
ly  on  the  sublime,  produced  by  such  means?  I  answer, 
because  they  appear  in  masses.  The  greater  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  the  wider  the  space,  the  greater  the  display; 
and  though  within  our  walls  and  fences,  Ave  cannot 
equal  nature,  we  can  imitate  her,  for  while  she  presents 
flowers  by  the  acre,  we  can  do  it  by  the  square  yard. 
The  snoAv-drop,  crocus,  hyacinth,  and  tulip,  may  all  be 
I  employed  for  this  purpose ;  and  when  congregated,  have 
the  most  imposing  effect.” 


SOIL  FOR  GARDENS. 

With  another  quotation,  we  close  these  extracts, 
which  are  only  an  average  specimen  of  the  rest  of  the 
[  address.  The  following  remarks  apply  strictly  to  heavy 
soils,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  constitute  the 
greatest  part  of  the  soils  of  this  country: — 

“  Away  from  cities,  the  comfort  of  families  depends 
much  on  the  kitchen  garden.  The  soil  ought  to  be  dry, 
rich,  and  easily  pulverized.  In  this  district,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  heavy  loam;  and  other  means  besides  the  plow, 
spade,  or  hoe,  should  be  used  to  subdue  its  stubborn  na¬ 
ture.  In  all  cases,  it  should  be  well  drained.  All  sur¬ 
plus  water,  whether  on  the  surface  or  below,  should  be 
led  off.  Every  tendency  to  poaching  or  baking  should 
be  prevented.  Some  of  you  will  understand  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  ridging  the  ground  in  the  fall,  so  that  the  coming 
frosts  may  press  in  between  the  particles  of  every  clod, 
and  thrust  them  asunder;  but  many  persons  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  sweepings  of  the  blacksmith’s  shop,  chip 
dirt,  and  old  plaster  from  walls  and  ceilings — too  often 
thrown  into  the  road — are  excellent  manures,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  soil  loose  and  mellow. 

“  Carting  in  sand  is  another  labor-saving  operation. 
It  Avill  last  for  ages,  and  prevent  many  a  hard  thrust  of 
the  spade,  or  stroke  of  the  hoe.  Let  me  suggest,  how- 
j  j  eArer,  that  a  stiff  soil  is  broken  most  by  coarse  sand;  and 
|  from  observation,  I  incline  to  believe  that  one  load  of 
j  this  kind  Avill  do  as  much  good  as  several  loads  where 
!  the  particles  are  very  fine. 

“  The  effect  of  blacksmith's  cinders  Avhen  broken  and 
I  applied;  and  burning  the  soil ,  which  I  have  also  tried  to 
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some  extent,  are  both  remarkable  for  loosening-  and 
fertilizing  at  the  same  time;  and  it  may  afford  some  en¬ 
couragement  to  reflect  that  these  are  permanent  im¬ 
provements — to  benefit  posterity  as  much  as  ourselves. 
The  crops  from  old  coal  pits,  burnt  brush  heaps,  or  the 
sites  of  old  buildings,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  these 
remarks.” 


IMPORTANCE  Of  WELL  DIRECTED  LABOR. 


“  What  great  effects  from  little  causes  spring, 

What  wealth  does  labor  well  directed  bring.” 

A  single  stroke  of  an  axe  is  of  little  consequence; 
yet  by  the  continual  application  of  that  small  power, 
properly  directed,  what  amazing  effects  are  produced ! 
The  sturdy  oak  and  lofty  pine  do  not  simply  own  its 
power,  but  whole  forests  fall  before  it,  and  the  wilder¬ 
ness  becomes  a  garden. 

Industry  well  directed,  will  give  a  man  a  competency 
in  a  few  years.  The  greatest  industry  misapplied  is 
useless. 

As  an  example,  there  is  my  neighbor,  Seth  Steady, 
the  blacksmith,  is  not  only  an  industrious  man,  but  his 
industry  is  applied  directly  to  one  object.  His  hammer 
is  heard  at  dawn  of  day,  and  the  fire  blazes  in  his  shop 
during  the  evenings,  from  the  20th  of  September  to  the 
20th  of  March.  Go  to  this  shop  at  any  time  of  the  day 
for  any-  kind  of  work,  you  are  sure  to  be  waited  upon. 
The  consequence  is,  his  purse  is  filled  with  dollars,  and 
his  cellars  well  stored  with  provisions,  and  that's  what 
I  call  quite  comfortable.  Although  suitably  liberal, 
and  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life  as  he  goes  on,  ten 
years  of  health  will  enable  him  to  purchase  a  good 
farm. 

As  a  contrast,  there  is  my  friend  Nat.  Notional,  the 
busiest  and  most  industrious  mortal  in  existence ;  as  the 
old  saying  is,  “  he  has  too  many  irons  in  the  fire,”  and 
with  all  his  industry  he  goes  behind-hand. 

He  has  a  fine  farm,  but  instead  of  pursuing  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  it,  he  flies  off  and  seizes  on  every  new  project 
that  occurs. 

A  few  years  ago  he  concluded  to  give  up  the  dairy 
business,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  butter  and 
cheese;  sold  his  cows  at  a  low  figure,  and  purchased 
sheep  at  a  high  rate,  for  wool  then  commanded  a  high 
price.  By  the  time  he  had  got  fairly  into  the  raising 
of  wool,  down  went  the  price  of  wool,  and  up  went 
the  price  of  butter  and  cheese.  He  then  sold  his  sheep 
and  purchased  cows  again,  for  cheese  was  up,  and  wool 
was  down.  Last  year,  after  sowing  a  number  of  acres 
of  grain,  he  resolved  to  rent  his  farm,  sell  the  grain  on 
the  ground,  buy  a  team  and  go  to  hauling;  for,  by  a 
nice  calculation,  he  had  proved  that  money  might  be 
made  by  it.  A  team  was  procured;  but  after  one  or 
two  trips,  he  concluded  to  sell  his  team,  build  a  saw¬ 
mill,  and  go  largely  into  lumbering.  The  dam  was 
completed,  the  irons  procured,  and  three-fourths  of  the 
expense  incurred^  when  by  a  nice  calculation,  (for  no 
one  makes  nicer  calculations,)  he  found  that  an  oil-mill 
would  afford  the  best  profit ;  and  to  work  he  went  with 
great  industry,  building  an  oil  mill.  I  happened  to  go 
there  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  the  whole  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  mill  was  undergoing  an  alteration,  to  fit 
it  up  for  a  cotton  and  woolen  manufactory. 

A  quizzical  friend  intends  to  propose  to  him  to  aban¬ 
don  that  project  and  enter  largely  into  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  readily  ac¬ 
cede  to  the  proposal. 

So  with  all  his  industry  and  expense,  he  is  neither 
benefiting  himself  nor  the  public.  Such  a  course  con¬ 
tinued  10  years,  would  sink  the  best  farm  in  the  country. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  DOING  BUSINESS  IN  SEASON. 

“  Take  time  by  the  foretop.”  Old  grandfather  Time, 
so  far  as  I  have  seen  him  pictured  out  in  all  the  editions 
of  the  New-England  Primer,  is  as  bald  as  a  cobbler's 
lapstone.  The  text,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  literally. 
To  make  it  understood  right,  and  it  is  full  of  wisdom, 
is  my  present  purpose.  Gentle  reader,  to  “take  time 


by  the  foretop,”  means  nothing  moi’e  nor  less  than  to 
do  your  business  in  season. 

If  you  are  a  farmer,  it  is  particularly  necessary  that 
you  should  “take  time  by  the  foretop.”  The  whole  of 
the  profits  of  the  farmer  depend  on  his  business  being 
done  in  season.  If  a  week  gets  the  start  of  you  in  the 
spring,  you  may  chase  it  all  summer  without  overtak¬ 
ing  it. 

Now  for  the  contrast.  There's  neighbor  Scrabble; 
he  has  a  good  farm,  and  is  a  hard  working,  frugal  man ; 

I  nevertheless  he  is  always  behind-hand.  He  plants  his 
corn  when  all  the  neighbors  are  weeding  theirs;  it  gets 
hoed  but  once,  because  the  harvest  presses  upon  him; 
the  early  frost  generally  kills  half  the  weeds  do  not 
choke,  and  the  consequence  is,  off  from  an  acre  which 
ought  to  yield  him  50  bushels,  he  gets  but  15  or  20. 
Come,  Mr.  Scrabble,  pull  up — get  your  crops  in  well, 
and  in  season ;  “  take  time  by  the  foretop,”  and  youi 
labor  will  be  easier  by  half,  and  twice  as  profitable. 

C.  N.  Bement. 

American  Hotel,  Albany ,  Dec.,  1845. 


CORN-STALK  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 


Mr.  Tucker — An  opportunity  offering,  I  am  induced 
to  send  you  samples  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  juice 
of  corn  stalks.  It  is  now  about  seven  weeks  since  this 
was  pressed  and  boiled.  You  will  perceive  that  the 
granulation  and  drainage  is  tolerably  perfect.  688  lbs. 
of  the  chrystalizable  syrup  was  made  from  one  measured 
acre ;  and,  had  it  not  been  from  some  loss  sustained  at 
the  first  boiling,  I  believe  the  amount  would  have  been 
700  lbs.  Over  100  lbs.  per  day  was  made  at  four  suc¬ 
cessive  boilings. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  farmer  to  make 
abundance  of  sugar  and  molasses  for  his  own  use.  The 
apparatus  is  simple,  and  within  the  reach  of  almost 
every  one;  all  that  is  needed  is  a  mill  to  crush  the  stalks 
and  express  the  juice,  and  three  common  iron  kettles, 
set  m  a  brick  arch,  for  boiling.  Neither  is  there  any 
mystery  or  difficulty  in  the  process,  but  what  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  would  enable  any  one  to  overcome.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  things  to  be  attended  to  in  the  boiling  are,  to  be 
careful  to  skim,  and  get  the  juice  well  clarified  before 
it  comes  to  a  boil;  some  milk  and  flour,  as  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Webb  in  your  July  No.  for  1845,  facilitates 
this  very  much.  Some  clear  lime-water  is  also  neces¬ 
sary.  We  have  found  that  in  using  the  cream  of  lime, 
or  the  lime  mixed  up  in  the  water,  prevents  the  fecculent 
particles  from  coming  to  the  surface,  and  makes  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  strain,  and  occasions  much  trouble  and  loss; 
on  the  contrary,  the  clear  lime  water  does  not  have  this 
effect. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  boil  as  rapidly  as  possible;  the 
quality  of  the  article  and  the  chrystalization  depends 
altogether  on  this;  and  lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
when  it  is  boiled  sufficiently  to  granulate.  We  have 
this  year  boiled  without  a  thermometer,  and  found  no 
difficulty  by  attending  to  the  directions  given  in  state¬ 
ments  formerly  published  and  republished  in  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  erected  a  mill,  &c.,  and  is 
at  this  time  engaged  in  boiling.  •  I  believe  he  will  fail 
to  make  sugar,  but  is  making  a  satisfactory  article  in 
the  way  of  molasses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  succeed 
another  year. 

I  have  just  cut  a  fine  crop  of  green  corn  for  fodder, 
grown  since  the  middle  of  July.  My  method- is  to  sow 
three  bushels  to  the  acre  broadcast,  on  wheat  stubble ; 
plow  in,  and  then  harrow  well :  cut  with  a  grain  cradle 
previous  to  the  first  frost.  If  the  weather  will  permit, 
leave  in  the  swath  a  day  or  so,  to  wither;  tie  up  in 
bundles,  and  shock  up,  similar  to  oats  or  other  grain. 
My  practice  is  to  set  one  in  the  middle,  and  eight  around 
it ;  then  cover  with  one.  In  this  way  they  stand  well, 
and  shed  off  the  rain  effectually,  and  should  be  left  in 
the  field  several  weeks  to  cure. 

Yours  respectfully, 

John  Beal. 

New- Harmony,  la.,  Oct.  14 th,  1845. 
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Jan, 


“  J.  H.  S.”  asks  us  to  insert  a  plan  for  “  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  farm  gate,”  and  in  compliance  with  this  re- 
cuest,  we  herewith  give  two  plans,  which,  considered 
in  all  respects,  we  think,  as  good  as  any  we  have  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  one  above  represented,  was  received  from 
Solomon  Henkel,  Esq.,  of  Virginia,  and  was  given  in 
the  Cultivator  in  1841.  Mr.  H.  considers  it  a  ce  com¬ 
plete  farm  gate,”  and  describes  it  as  follows: — “It  is 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  five  feet  in  height,  counting 
from  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  slat,  to  the  upper 
edge  of  the  upper  slat.  The  slats  are  six  in  number, 
one  inch  by  six  inches,  and  twelve  feet  in  length.  The 
heel  piece  is  three  by  six  inches,  and  six  feet  in  height. 
The  middle  and  head  pieces  are  three  by  three  inches, 
and  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height.  The  braces  one  inch 
by  three  inches,  and  nine  feet  in  length.  The  slats  ought 
to  be  made  of  good  yellow  pine,  or  good  white  oak, 
without  any  sap ;  the  braces,  heel  piece,  middle  and  head 
pieces,  of  white  oak.  The  spring,  trigger,  bolt,  and 
both  brackets,  are  made  of  locust.  The  heel  piece, 
middle  and  head  pieces,  have  each  one  rivet  near  each 
end,  so  as  to  keep  them  from  splitting.  The  braces, 
one  being  applied  to  each  side  of  the  gate,  are  fastened 
on  by  six  rivets  passing  through  the  braces  and  slats, 
and  join  the  heel  and  middle  pieces  by  a  shoulder,  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  Two  rivets  pass  through  the  two 
bottom  slats  and  the  springs.  Two  rivets  confine  each 
bracket,  and  one  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  up¬ 
per  bracket,  the  trigger  and  slat;  making  in  all  nine¬ 
teen  rivets.  The  spaces  between  the  slats  are  gradua¬ 
ted  so  as  to  leave  a  space  of  two  and  a  half  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bottom  slats,  and  seven  inches'- between 
the  two  upper  slats.  The  whole  of  the  stui£  ought  to 
be  plainetfand  painted  with  Venetian  red.  The  hooks 
and  hinges  are  make  of  tough  iron,  not  very  heavy. 
The  hinge^  pass  through  the  heel  piece,  and  are  secured 
by  taps.  The  lower  hinge  is  square,  having  a  hole 
through  it,  through  which  the  shaft  ofthe  hinge  is  passed 
up  to  the  eye,  so  as  keep  the  gate  from  swagging.  The 
upper  hook  ought  to  be  somewhat  longer  than  the  low¬ 
er  ;  it  ought  to  be  nine  inches  in  length,  and  bearded  on 
two  sides,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  drawing  out.  In  order 
to  keep  the  gate  from  being  thrown  off  the  hooks, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  tap  put  on  one  of  the 
hooks.  The  posts  ought  to  be  made  of  good  white  oak 
or  locust;  the  back  post  ten  feet  long,  and  the  front 
one  nine  feet.  The  back  post  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  should 
be  sunk  in  the  ground  three  and  a  half  feet;  well  filled 
in  with  stone  at  the  bottom,  and  another  layer  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground;  and  the  balance  of  the  hole 
should  be  well  rammed  with  clay.  The  front  post  will 
be  deep  enough,  if  put  into  the  ground  three  feet.  The 
posts,  before  putting  them  up,  should  have  the  bark  ta¬ 
ken  off,  and  the  upper  ends  cut  to  a  cone.  The  bolt 
may  be  so  constructed  as  to  slide  along  a  level  leading 
i«  >  a  mortice  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  front  post. 
Two  locust  pins  inserted  into  the  front  post  and  pro- 
Tcting  two  inches,  will  answer  for  the  gate  to  rest 
against. 

“  Where  the  gate  is  to  be  used  to  a  field,  I  should 
prefer  hanging  it  level;  but  where  it  is  used  to  a  barn- 
}  ard  or  mouth  of  a  lane,  I  should  give  it  what  we  here 


Fig.  6. 

call  the  double  swing,  so  that  when  it  is  thrown  open, 
it  will  remain  open  without  being  propped;  and  when 
half  shut  will  fall  shut  of  its  own  weight.” 

The  other  cut,  fig.  6,  represents  what  is  called  a 
“  roller  gate,”  which  for  sections  subject  to  great  falls 
of  snow,  possesses  some  advantages  over  the  swinging 
kind.  The  plan  was  furnished  by  an  anonymous  cor¬ 
respondent  and  published  in  the  Cultivator  for  1842. 
The  person  furnishing  it  says : — “  It  makes  a  firm  ami 
lasting  gate,  with  less  expense  than  any  I  have  seen. 
It  saves  at  least  half  an  hour  shovelling  snow  after  eve¬ 
ry  severe  snow  storm ;  it  plays  easily  and  is  not  likely  to 
get  out  of  order.” 

Description. — 1  gate-post  4  by  6  inches — 2,  do., 
with  a  mortice  the  same  as  the  height  of  the  gate — 
3,  3,  rails  for  the  gate  to  roll  upon — 4,  two  slats  nailed 
on  post,  four  inches  apart  inside,  to  keep  the  gate  from 
being  pushed  either  in  or  out  when  shut — 5,  5,  upright 
posts,  3  by  4  inches,  with  a  mortice  in  the  upper  end 
long  enough  to  admit  the  rail  and  a  cast-iron  or  hard 
wood  pulley  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  upon  which 
the  gate  hangs — 6,  is  a  post  set  beside  the  fence  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  morticing  the  rail  into.  It  can  be 
made  of  any  size  required. 

Another  good  plan  of  a  gate  will  be  found  in  vol.  ix. 
of  the  Cultivator,  p.  131. 

Since  writing  the  above  we  have  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  from  a  correspondent. 
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Fig.  7. 

Mr.  Tucker— The  above  is  a  plan  for  a  light  and 
durable  farm  gate.  The  slats  are  of  pine,  one  inch  in 
thickness  and  three  in  width.  The  top  piece  is  of  ash, 
three  by  four  inches  at  one  end,  and  three  by  three  at 
the  other.  The  head  pieces  are  oak,  three  by  four 
inches,  one ;  the  other  three  by  two  and  one-half.  The 
height  is  four  feet  and  the  length  ten  and  one-balf  feet. 
The  latch  is  wood,  suspended  by  a  chain,  and  passes 
through  the  head  piece.  A  block  about  one  and  one- 
half  inches  in  thickness  in  the  center,  but  even  with  the 
post  at  the  edge,  is  made  to  catch  the  latch  as  the  ga'e 
swings  to  and  fro.  The  lower  hinge  is  cast  iron,  with 
two  branches  resting  upon  oblong  staples  driven  into 
the  post;  when  the  gate  swings  one  branch  supports  it. 
The  perpendicular  braces  are  riveted  to 
The  cost  is  about  three  dollars. 

Otsego  county,  1845. 


the  slats. 

J.  H.  C 
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ORIGIN  OF  TH  I  MORGAN  HORSE- 


The  following  statement,  for  which  we  tender  Mr. 
Wier  our  thanks,  fully  confirms  the  account  heretofore 
given  in  “  The  Cultivator, ”  of  the  origin  of  this  cele¬ 
brated  breed  of  horses.  Our  own  inves:igations  long 
since  satisfied  us  of  its  truth.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
W.  has  been  able  to  add  a  very  important  item  to  the 
history,  having  ascertained  the  pedigrees  of  both  sire 
and  dam  of  the  original  Morgan  horse. 

Mr,  Editor — I  noticed  in  your  last  number  an  arti¬ 
cle  ok  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  a  good 
hoi'Je,  which  closes  with  an  inquiry  where  the  Chelsea 
horse,  the  last  surviving  stallion  by  the  original  Justin 
Morgan  horse,  now  is.  In  reply  to  that  inquiry,  I  have 
to  inform  you  that  this  horse,  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  more  generally  known  in  Vermont  by  the  name 
of  the  Morgan  Bulrush ,  is  now  owned  by  me,  and  is  at 
this  time  in  good  health  at  my  stable  in  Walpole,  New- 
Hampshire. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  my  business  has  called  me 
frequently  into  almost  all  parts  of  Vermont,  and  I  have 
been  led  to  make  very  extensive  and  particular  inqui¬ 
ries  into  the  history  of  the  Morgan  horse.  Although 
there  are  six  or  eight,  or  more,  different  stories  in  cir¬ 
culation  in  relation  to  his  origin,  and  several  of  them 
attempted  to  be  supported  by  affidavit,  yet  I  perfectly 
agree  with  you  that  the  account  given  by  Justin  Mor¬ 
gan’s  son,  Justin  Morgan  2d,  who  is  a  merchant  now 
in  business  at  Stockbridge,  Vermont,  and  a  gentleman 
of  intelligence  and  standing,  extended  and  confirmed 
by  that  of  Mr.  John  Morgan,  is  the  only  one  entitled  to 
belief. 

From  my  correspondence  with  Justin  and  John  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  others,  I  am  enabled  to  state  the  pedigree  on 
both  sides  of  the  Morgan  horse.  He  was  foaled  in  1793, 
was  sired  by  True  Britton ,  or  Beautiful  Bay,  owned  by 
Sealy  Norton,  of  East-ITartford,  Conn.,  and  then  kept 
by  John  Morgan  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.  True  Brit¬ 
ton  was  sired  by  the  imported  horse  Traveller . 

The  dam  of  the  Justin  Morgan  horse,  at  the  time  he 
was  sired,  was  owned  by  Justin  Morgan  himself,  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  where  he  then  lived.  The  dam  is 
described  by  Mr.  John  Morgan,  who  knew  her,  as  of 
the  Wild-air  breed,  of  midtiling  size,  with  a  heavy 
chest,  of  a  very  light  bay  color,  with  a  bushy  mane 
and  tail — the  hair  on  the  legs  rather  long,  and  a  smooth, 
handsome  traveller  She  was  sired  by  Diamond,  a  thick 
heavy  horse  of  about  the  middling  size,  with  a  thick, 
heavy  mane  and  tail,  hairy  legs  and  a  smooth  traveller. 
Diamond  was  kept  by  Justin  Morgan  himself,  at  the 
time  the  dam  of  the  Morgan  horse  was  sired.  He  was 
raised  in  East-Hartford,  Connecticut.  His  sire  was  the 
Wild-air,  known  as  the  Church  h  >rse.  His  dam  was  the 
noted  imported  mare  Wild-air ,  owned  by  Capt.  Samuel 
Burt,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  Church  horse  was 
sired  by  the  horse  Wild-air,  imported  by  Delaney,  of 
Long  Island,  and,  as  it  was  said,  was  afterwards  taken 
back  to  England. 

Mr.  John  Morgan  describes  True  Britton  as  being  a 
high-headed  and  hollow,  or  sway  backed  horse,  and  his 
stock  of  such  a  description;  and  states  that  the  Wild-airs 
also,  were  generally  so. 

I  have  ascertained  that  there  is  a  man  now  living  in 
Royalton,  Vermont,  who  recollects  that  Justin  Morgan, 
when  taking  to  Randolph  the  two  years  old  colt,  in 
1795,  called  at  his  father's  tavern  in  Royalton,  and  when 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  colt,  said  he 
was  going  to  keep  him  for  a  stallion;  and  recollects  re¬ 
marks  that  were  made  upon  the  colt’s  heavy  mane  and 
tail. 

Judge  Griswold,  of  Randolph,  also  tells  me  that  he 
was  invited  by  Justin  Morgan,  the  morning  after  the 
colt  came  there,  to  go  into  the  pasture  and  see  him, 
and  was  told  he  should  keep  him  for  a  stallion.  He  also 
says  that  the  colt  came  there  from  the  south,  and  fixes 
the  date  in  the  fall  of  1795.  Similar  facts  are  also  in 
the  recollection  of  other  persons  now  living  in  Ran¬ 
dolph. 

Justin  Morgan,  senior,  died  at  William  Rice's,  in 


Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  March,  1798.  He  then  had 
the  horse  with  him,  and  shortly  before  he  died  sold  him 
to  Rice,  who  sold  him  to  Robert  Evans,  who  sold  him 
to  Mr.  Goss,  of  East-Randolph,  for  $100,  to  be  paid  in 
neat  stock  in  a  year  without  interest :  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  Rollins,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Goss,  now  living 
in  Chelsea,  and  by  others.  This  Mr.  Goss  took  him  to 
his  brothers  in  St.  Johnsbury.  He  was  kept  in  that 
family  a  number  of  years,  and  after  passing  through 
several  other  hands,  finally  died  at  Chelsea,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Bean.  I  am  satisfied  from  my  inquiries,  that 
these  facts  can  be  amply  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
many  persons  now  living,  from  their  own  personal 
knowledge. 

There  were  only  four  of  the  old  Morgan  horse’s  colts 
kept  as  stallions.  These  were  the  Revenge,  who  died  at 
24  years  of  age;  the  Sherman  korse,  who  died  at  26;  the 
Woodbury  horse,  who  died  at  22,  and  the  Chelsea  horse, 
or  Bulrush,  now  living  here. 

We  also  have,  in  this  town,  Morgan  mares,  selected 
with  care  for  their  good  qualities,  and  of  the  highest 
Morgan  blood  now  existing,  obtained  expressly  with  a 
view  to  preserving  the  Morgan  breed  in  its  greatest 
possible  purity. 

Frederick  A.  Wier. 

Walpole ,  N.  H.,  Nov.  34,  1845. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GUANO. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq.— In  looking  over  the  Culti¬ 
vator  of  Nov.  1845,  I  observe  some  experiments  with 
guano,  made  by  Mr.  R.  Parnell,  with  no  regard  to 
quantity  of  land  or  guano,  without  which  I  do  not  think 
you  can  make  any  fair  comparison.  Having  made  some 
experiments  by  measuring  the  land  and  weighing  the 
guano,  I  herewith  hand  you  the  result. 

First,  I  measured  three  pieces  of  land  adjoining  each 
other,  each  containing  one-fortieth  of  an  acre. 

In  the  drills’of  the  first,  I  put  5  pounds  of  guano  in 
the  raw  state,  scattered  evenly  through  the  drills,  and 
planted  with  potatoes,  which  upon  digging  yielded  at 
the  rate  of  215  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  drills  of  the 
second  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  I  put  7-§  pounds  of  guano, 
or  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre,  scattered  evenly 
through  as  before,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  207^ 
bushels.  In  the  third  one-fortieth  of  an  acre,  I  put  10 
pounds  of  guano,  or  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre, 
in  same  manner  as  above,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
212-§  bushels  per  acre.  Adjoining  the  above,  I  mea¬ 
sured  another  one-fortieth  of  an  acre,  one-third  of 
which,  the  one-one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  an 
acre,  I  put  in  the  drill  as  above,  poudrette  at  the  rate  of 
$20  per  acre,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  142|  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  next,  I  put  poudrette  at  the  rate  of 
$40  per  acre,  scattered  evenly  through  as  before,  which 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  180  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  next, 
I  put  poudrette  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  acre,  scattered  as 
before,  which  yielded  at  the  rate  of  155  bushels  per 
acre.  Adjoining  the  above,  I  measured  another  one- 
fortieth  of  an  acre,  the  drills  of  which  I  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  horse,  hog-pen,  and  cow-yard  manure,  in 
about  the  quantity  that  farmers  generally  use;  this  last 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  135  bushels  per  acre. 

I  would  also  remark,  that  I  arrive  at  the  cost  of  the 
poudrette  by  what  I  paid,  12s.  per  barrel;  the  potatoes 
were  all  planted  on  the  16th  day  of  March,  and  were 
all  of  the  same  kind,  (Mercers.)  The  ground,  a  light 
sandy  loam,  broken  up  last  fall,  and  in  very  poor  heart. 

There  was  a  middle  sized  apple  tree  stood  in  one  of 
the  furrows  of  the  second  experiment  of  guano,  and 
one  in  the  third  of  poudrette.  There  was  little  or  no 
difference  in  the  size  or  appearance  of  the  potatoes  in 
any  of  the  drills;  the  ground  I  do  not  think  was  wet 
through  to  the  manure  from  the  time  of  planting  to 
digging;  the  guano  was  part  of  the  cargo  imported  by 
Messrs.  E.  K.  Collins  &  Co.,  in  the  ship  Shakspeare. 

Samuel  Bradhurst 

Tslip,  L.  7.,  Nov.  17,  1845. 
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farm  accounts. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — As  a  better  system  of  keeping  j 
farm  accounts  might  be  adopted,  than  is  generally  prae-  j 
iiced,  I  will  give  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which  I  keep  , 
mine,  in  hopes  that  those  who  pursue  no  system  will 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  that  those  who 
have  a  better  will  make  it  known  for  the  public  good. 


Nov, 

5. 

I  C.  Johnson, 

1 

1 

Drawing  manure  on  heap. 

i 

3« 

W.  Stebbins. 

J 

5-1 

Capping  wall  bet.  5  &  b. 

3  b 

6. 

1  C.  Johnson, 

1 

4 

Plowing  for  barley, . 

3b 

u 

|  W.  Stebbins, 

1 

1 

Steaming  potatos  for  hogs, 

38 

The  first  two  columns  are  for  the  date — the  third  for  j 
the  name  of  the  person  employed — the  fourth  for  the  j 
time  employed — fifth,  for  the  number  of  the  lot  on  ! 
which  the  work  is  done — sixth,  for  the  statement  or 
synopsis  of  the  work  done,  and  the  two  last  for  the 
amount  of  the  day's  wages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  farm 
divided  into  convenient  lots;  to  have  them  all  number¬ 
ed,  and  to  have  a  map  of  the  same.  You  will  then  be 
enabled  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  the  expense  which 
every  crop  subjects  you  to,  and  decide  which  are  the 
best  and  most  profitable  crops  to  raise.  In  order  to 
keep  an  accurate  book,  the  account  should  be  put  down 
punctually  every  night  after  the  labors  of  the  day  are 
over,  and  the  time  required  for  this  duty  will  be  so  tri¬ 
fling  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  one  will  consider  him¬ 
self  paid  an  hundred  fold  in  the  satisfaction  he  will 
obtain  upon  looking  over  his  book  to  see  what  he  has 
done — when,  where,  and  by  whom  done,  and  how  much 
he  has  realized  or  sunk  by  the  operation. 

To  the  scientific  farmer,  it  will  show  the  course  of 
treatment  each  field  has  been  subjected  to  as  far  back  as 
the  date  of  his  book — the  time  required  for  the  maturing 
of  crops,  &c.,  &e.  This  book  should  be  considered  a 
part  of  the  realty,  and  always  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  person  occupying  the  farm. 

E.  Y.  W.  Dox. 


ON  CURING  BEEF  AND  PORK- 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — In  your  October  number,  you 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  “  results  ”  of 
curing  pork  with  hot  brine.  My  practice  is  to  cut  the 
pork  into  five  or  six  pound  pieces,  take  off  all  the  lean, 
and  then  pack  the  pieces  m  a  barrel,  with  a  plenty  of 
rock  salt  at  bottom  and  between  the  layers.  A  brine, 
as  strong  as  salt  will  make  it,  is  boiled  and  skimmed, 
and  poured  boiling  hot  on  to  the  pork — enough  of  the 
brine  to  cover  the  pork.  When  I  say  a  'plenty  of  rock 
salt,  I  am  aware  that  I  speak  indefinitely.  But  I  have 
never  measured  the  salt  used.  Probably  I  use  half  a 
bushel  to  a  hundred  pounds.  No  more  salt  will  be  dis¬ 
solved  than  is  taken  from  the  water  by  the  pork.  What 
remains  after  the  pork  is  gone,  is  as  good  as  new  for  a 
second  curing.  So  there  is  no  loss  in  using  more  than 
enough.  I  have  practiced  this  mode  of  curing  pork  for 
fourteen  years  with  unfailing  success. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  cure  pork  that  is  divested 
of  the  lean,  with  cold  brine.  The  inspection  laws  of 
Connecticut  direct  pork  to  be  salted  with  thirty-five 
pounds  of  St.  Ubes,  Isle  of  May,  Lisbon  or  Turk's 
Island  salt,  (Rock  salt,)  exclusive  of  the  pickle  “made 
of  fresh  water  as  strong  as  salt  will  make  it,  and  three 
ounces  of  salt-petre  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  pork.” 
The  pickle  is  always  applied  cold.  Pork  for  exporta¬ 
tion  is  well  preserved  in  this  manner.  But  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  packed  with  the  lean  attached.  If 
the  lean  is  all  taken  off,  I  have  found  that  it  generally 
spoils,  in  case  it  is  thick  pork. 

As  my  pork  is  bought  in  the  hog,  it  always  comes  to 
me  cooled;  so  that  I  cannot  speak  from  experience  as 
to  the  safety  of  packing  it  before  the  animal  heat  has 
left  it.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  all 
meats  are  as  well  cured  before  they  are  cold  as  after; 
perhaps  better,  provided  the  salt  is  properly  applied .  Forty 


years  ago,  I  met  with  some  important  suggestions  on 
this  subject  in  Jackson’s  “  Reflections  on  the  Commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean;”  which,  as  appears  to  me,  are 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  day.  I  therefore 
send  you  an  extract,  in  which  is  described  the  mode  in 
which  beef  was  cured  at  Tunis,  (coast  of  Africa,)  for 
the  use  of  British  shipping  in  that  port. 

“  We  killed  upwards  of  forty  bullocks  in  the  hottest 
season,  and,  by  observing  the  following  method,  never  - 
spoiled  one  ounce  of  meat.  The  animal  should  be  kill¬ 
ed  as  quietly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  he  is  skinned  and 
quartered,  begin  to  cut  up  in  six  pound  pieces,  not 
larger,  particularly  the  thick  parts. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  black  pepper,  half  a  pound  of  red 
or  Cayenne  pepper,  half  a  pound  of  the  best  salt-petre, 
all  beat  or  ground  very  fine;  mix  these  three  well  to¬ 
gether,  then  mix  them  with  about  three  quarts  of  very 
fine'*  salt;  this  mixture  is  .sufficient  for  eight  hundred 
weight  of  beef. 

As  the  pieces  are  brought  from  the  person  cutting  up, 
first  sprinkle  the  pieces  with  the  spice  [mixture  above 
described,]  and  introduce  a  little  into  all  the  thickest 
parts;  if  it  cannot  be  done  otherwise,  make  a  small  in¬ 
cision  with  a  knife.  The  first  salter,  after  rubbing  salt 
and  spice  well  into  the  meat,  should  take  and  mold  the 
piece,  the  same  as  washing  a  shirt  upon  aboard;  this 
may  be  very  easily  done,  and  the  meat  being  lately  killed, 
is  soft  and  pliable;  this  molding  opens  the  grain  of  the 
meat,  which  will  make  it  imbibe  the  spice  and  salt 
much  quicker  than  the  common  method  of  salting.  The 
first  salter  hands  his  pieces  over  to  the  second  salter, 
who  molds  and  rubs  the  salt  well  into  the  meat,  and  if 
he  observes  occasion,  introduces  the  spice;  when  the 
second  salter  has  finished  his  piece,  he  folds  it  up  as 
close  as  possible,  and  hands  it  to  the  packer  at  the  har¬ 
ness  tubs,  who  must  be  stationed  near  him;  the  packer 
must  be  careful  to  pack  his  harness  tubs  as  close  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

All  the  work  must  be  carried  on  in  the  shade,  where 
there  is  a  strong  current  of  air;  this  being  a  very  mate¬ 
rial  point  in  curing  the  meat  in  a  hot  climate.  Meat 
may  be  cured  in  this  manner  with  the  greatest  safety ,  when 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  is  at  110  degrees ,  the  extreme 
heat  assisting  the  curing.  A  good  sized  bullock  of  six 
or  seven  hundred  weight  may  be  killed  and  salted  within 
the  hour. 

The  person  who  attends  with  the  spice  near  the  first 
salter  has  the  greatest  trust  imposed  upon  him;  besides 
the  spice,  he  should  be  well  satisfied  that  the  piece  is 
sufficiently  salted  before  he  permits  the  first  salter  to  hand 
the  piece  over  to  the  second  salter. 

All  the  salt  should  be  very  fine,  and  the  packer  besides 
sprinkling  the  bottom  of  his  harness  tubs,  should  be 
careful  to  put  plenty  of  salt  between  each  tier  of  rqeat, 
which  is  very  soon  turned  into  the  finest  pickle.  The 
pickle  will  nearly  cover  the  meat  as  fast  as  the  packer 
can  stow  it  away. 

By  this  method  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  meat  is  per¬ 
fectly  cured  in  three  hours  from  the  time  of  killing  the  bul¬ 
lock;  the  salt-petre  in  a  very  little  time  strikes  through 
the  meat;  however,  it  is  always  better  to  let  it  lie  in 
the  harness  tubs  till  the  following  morning,  when  it 
will  have  an  exceeding  pleasant  smell  on  opening  the 
harness  tubs,  then  take  it  out  and  pack  it  in  tight  bar¬ 
rels,  with  its  own  pickle. 

Provisions  cured  in  this  manner  will  keep  during  the 
longest  voyages,  are  more  wdiolesome  and  more  palata¬ 
ble  than  any  other,  and  a  sure  preventive  against  the 
scurvy,  partly  owing  to  the  spices  that  are  made  use  of 
in  the  curing ;  and  also,  that  a  careful  cook  may  always 
make  good  soup  from  this  meat,  as  the  salt  is  very  easily 
extracted;  for  the  same  operation  which  served  to  im¬ 
pregnate  the  meat  with  the  salt  [molding?]  will  also 
serve  to  extract  it.” 

The  subject  of  curing  meats,  has  not  received  the  at¬ 
tention  of  chemists  as  much  as  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  world  seem  to  require.  It 
is  a  problem  of  incalculable  importance,  how  we  can 
best  preserve  both  flesh  and  fish;  especially,  how  we 
can  do  it  with  just  salt  enough  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  without  the  trouble  of  extracting  it.  Pork  and 
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beef  hams,  we  know,  may  be  so  cured.  Whether  the 
smoking,  which  those  articles  receive,  is  indispensable 
to  their  preservation,  is  by  no  means  certain.  What  a 
waste  of  salt,  and  of  goodness  of  the  meat,  and  even  of 
the  meat  itself,  (witness  the  thousands  of  cattle  thrown 
away,  except  the  hides,  in  South  America,)  would  be 
prevented  by  a  solution  of  that  problem. 

This  article  is  already  too  long;  I  therefore  stop.  I 
hope  some  of  your  able  correspondents  will  take  up  this 
subject.  If  they  do  not,  you  may  hear  from  me  again. 

Noyes  Darling. 

New-  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  17,  1845. 


FARMING  i N  OHIO 


GREAT  CROP  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  Licking, 
Delaware,  and  Franklin  counties.  In  passing  through 
Brownsville,  I  called  on  my  old  friend  Chas.  Blandy, 
from  whom  I  alw'ays  learn  something  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  agriculturist.  He  has  just  gathered  in  a 
crop  of  corn  from  three  acres  of  rolling  land,  which 
measured  a  little  over  400  bushels — (133  bushels  to  the 
acre) — which  I  think  is  a  very  extraordinary  crop  for 
this  kind  of  soil.  Mr.  B.  informs  me  that  when  he 
came  in  possession  of  this  land,  eight  years  since,  it 
was  very  rough  and  uneven — it  having  been  used  for 
making  and  burning  brick.  After  clearing  off  the  rub¬ 
bish,  filling  up  the  holes,  and  digging  110  rods  of  under 
drain,  he  plowed,  manured  lightly,  and  sowed  wheat 
with  grass  seed.  His  first  crop  was  only  eight  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  that  was  more  than  his  neighbors  ex¬ 
pected.  Since  then  it  has  been  occupied  as  a  pasture 
lot  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  surface  soil  was  only  three 
to  four  inches  deep,  of  a  sandy  loam,  and  fragments  of 
sand-stone  in  considerable  quantity — the  sub-soil  of  yel¬ 
low  clay  and  sand-stone — the  whole  piece  rather  wet  and 
spouty.  He  plowed  it  in  October,  1844,  ten  inches  deep, 
and  last  spring  spread  on  100  two  horse  wagon  loads 
of  compost  manure  from  the  yard  where  he  had  kept 
his  cattle.  This  manure  was  made  up  from  the  stable, 
intermixed  with  coal-ashes,  waste  fodder,  and  several 
courses  of  saw-dust  put  on  to  make  it  clean  and  dry  for 
the  cattle.  This  had  been  accumulating  for  three  years. 
After  spreading  this  manure,  he  cross  plowed  12  to 
15  inches  deep,  and  harrowed  thoroughly  so  that  the 
surface  soil  and  manure  was  well  intermixed  with  a 
portion  of  the  sub-fv?H  and  completely  pulverized. 

He  planted  the  corn  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  two 
feet  in  the  row — three  corns  in  a  hill.  The  manure 
being  old  and  rotten,  there  were  no  weeds.  The  corn 
while  young  was  harrowed  once  and  plowed  twice. 
The  corn  is  a  light  mixed  flesh  color,  commonly  known 
here  as  the  Pennsylvania  corn — long  grain  and  thickly 
set  in  straight  rows — cob  small,  of  reddish  appearance, 
and  the  grain  very  heavy. 

I  afterwards  saw  some  of  Mr.  Blandy’s  neighbors, 
who  performed  part  of  the  work  on  this  lot  the  past 
season,  and  assisted  in  getting  the  corn  in,  and  what  I 
learn  from  them  is  in  confirmation  of  this  statement. 


BROOM  CORN. 

The  fine  intervale  lands  of  the  Messrs.  Sullivant,  near 
Columbus,  have  as  usual  been  covered  with  corn  this 
season,  on  400  acres  of  which  has  been  grown,  Broom 
Corn,  by  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Chillicothe,  who  I  understand 
has  this  season  grown  the  same  crop  near  Circleville  and 
Chillicothe,  in  all  to  the  amount  of  1000  acres,  which 
has  been  very  nicely  prepared,  put  in  bales  and  pressed, 
and  has  already  gone  forward  to  be  shipped  to  England, 
where  the  owner  has  workmen  employed  in  manufac¬ 
turing  it  into  brooms. 


CROPS  OF  LAST  SEASON. 

On  all  the  flat  lands  in  the  nortern  part  of  Licking, 
part.*  of  Delaware  and  Franklin,  and  considerable  nor- 
tion  of  the  adjoining  counties  nnrtn,  !5he  wheat  crop  of 
last  season  was  almost  a  total  failure,  m  eotusequ'ence  of 


a  frost  on  the  29th  May.  I  am  told  that  the  farmers 
now  have  to  buy  their  wheat  for  family  use,  and  many 
who  early  in  the  spring  thought  their  prospects  good 
|  for  a  crop  of  400  to  600  bushels,  did  not  get  even  so 
much  as  their  seed. 

The  corn  crop  was  very  good,  and  this  is  being  hauled 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  Newark  to  be  shipped  to 
the  Western  Reserve,  where  they  have  lost  almost  all 
their  crops  by  the  severe  drouth. 

I  perceive  that  business,  in  sections  where  they  chiefly 
rely  on  the  wheat  crop,  has  considerably  declined.  In 
other  places  where  corn  and  pork  are  considerable  items 
j  of  their  resources,  business  is  about  as  good  as  usual, 
i  In  Muskingum  county,  they  think  they  have  little 
|  more  than  half  of  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  but  what 
;  there  is,  is  of  superior  quality.  They  have  here  suffered 
|  comparatively,  but  little  with  the  drouth.  They  have 
|  a  new  article  of  export — Hay.  It  is  put  into  bundles, 
|  pressed  and  shipped  to  Pittsburgh,  paying-  a  good  price 
to  the  grower,  and  a  profit  to  the  shipper. 

John  R.  Howard. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Dec.,  1845. 


WOOL-GROWING  ON  THE  PRAIRIES  OF  ILLINOIS. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — But  a  few  years  since  we 
emigrated  from  Vermont  into  this  State.  We  soon  be- 
|  came  satisfied  that  wool  could  be  grown  much  cheaper 
I  here  than  in  our  own  native  state.  In  1843,  we  pur¬ 
chased  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  2,300,  and  drove 
them  through  by  land  into  this  region.  In  crossing- 
streams  without  bridges,  we  managed  to  take  about  50 
to  the  water's  edge  at  a  time,  and  by  the  aid  of  two 
shepherd’s  dogs,  would  crowd  them  into  the  river. 

I  Then  these  two  dogs  would  go  and  aid  the  one  that  was 
left  to  guard  the  main  flock,  and  urge  them  all  up  and 
into  the  stream  together.  They  would  all  swim  over 
without  much  difficulty.  They  travelled  generally 
about  twelve  miles  a  day. 

On  our  arrival  home  we  let  and  sold  all  but  1200. 
Our  rule  for  letting  was  for  half  the  wool  and  half  the 
lambs,  and  as  many  sheep  returned  as  let,  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  wintered  them  on  prairy  hay,  and  a  very 
little  grain  fed  after  the  month  of  February,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  160  bushels  of  corn.  The  first  winter  we  lost 
about  60,  and  raised  over  400  lambs. 

The  second  winter  we  fed  part  of  the  flock  timothy 
and  clover;  the  balance  on  wild  prairie  hay. 

Those  wintered  on  the  prairie  hay  did  equally  well 
as  those  fed  on  the  English  grasses.  We  met  with  con¬ 
siderable  losses  by  dogs  the  second  winter,  otherwise 
the  sheep  came  through  finely  without  grain,  except  to 
about  30  stock  bucks,  wintered  by  themselves;  these 
we  fed  a  little  grain  daily  through  the  winter.  Our 
flock  at  this  time  amounted  to  about  1050.  We  also 
raised  this  season  over  400  lambs. 

The  first  year  our  flock  yielded  a  little  short  of  three 
pounds  of  wool  to  each  sheep,  and  sold  for  33  cents. 
This  season  we  sold  for  27 cents  per  lb.,  and  the  yield 
increased  a  little  over  one -fourth  of  a  pound  to  the 
fleece. 

We  procured  good  rams  in  Ohio  at  ten  dollars  each, 
said  to  be  full  blood  merinos.  It  is  no  more  than  jus¬ 
tice  to  acknowledge  the  increase  of  our  second  clip 
from  a  lot  of  64  lambs  got  by  a  yearling  buck  which 
we  ordered  from  Vermont,  from  the  flock  of  S.  W. 
Jew-ett,  said  to  be  a  son  of  this  stock  buck  For¬ 
tune.  Every  fleece  from  this  crop  of  64,  was  weighed 
as  fast  as  shorn,  and  we  did  not  find  one  that  sheared 
less  than  four  pounds.  The  lot  averaged  over  five  and 
a  half  pounds.  One  lamb  got  by  this  young  buck,  and 
out  of  a  ewe  we  purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett,  which 
dropped  in  the  month  of  April,  sheared  this  season, 
a  fleece  of  eight  lbs.  fifteen  ounces  of  beautiful  wool. 
We  therefore  have  become  satisfied  of  the  difference  in 
breeds  of  sheep.  We  might  have  added  that  these  two 
;  Vermont  sheep  bore  the  first  prize  at  our  state  and 
countv  shows  in  1843  and  1844- 
j  VV  e  t.mriK  oui  sheep  are  octter  washes  r:n  w*  ?sed 
j  to  clean  then,  m  Vermont.  (Jui  mod*,  a  washing  is 
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cheap  and  expeditious.  We  run  two  fences  angling 
from  the  stream  where  we  wash,  to  guide  the  sheep  at 
the  terminus;  we  build  a  platform  over  the  river;  then 
by  the  aid  of  our  dogs  run  them  over  this  plaftorm  as  fast 
as  possible  to  give  motion  to  the  water.  They  are 
obliged  to  swim  about  four  rods  to  strike  the  opposite 
bank.  Then  return  them  across  a  shallow  place  below, 
where  they  can  wade  the  stream.  We  jump  them  off 
this  plank  work  into  the  river  three  or  four  times,  till 
we  are  satisfied  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  In  this 
manner,  we  might,  with  two  men  and  two  dogs,  wash 
ten  thousand,  if  at  hand,  in  one  day. 

We  cut  wild  prairie  hay  from  lands  owned  by  go¬ 
vernment  and  speculators  who  do  not  occupy.  On 
contract  it  is  delivered  in  our  yards  at  one  dollar  each  ; 
ton. 

The  yearly  cost  of  keeping  our  sheep  cannot  be  over 
thirty  cents  per  head.  One  boy  we  employ  the  year 
at  eight  dollars  a  month.  He  has  the  sole  charge  of  the  ; 
flock  with  the  aid  of  two  shepherd’s  dogs,  which  we  J 
could  not  do  without.  They  aid  in  yarding  them 
nights,  and  keep  off  the  small  prairie  wolf. 

A  Scotchman  by  the  name  of  Mitchel,  raises  and 
trains  these  shepherd  dogs  from  a  pair  of  Scotch  collies, 
imported  by  Murray  &  Co.  He  sells  his  puppies  at 
abotit  four  dollars  each. 

Yours,  &c.,  Truman  &  Isaac  Harvey. 

Lasalle ,  Illinois ,  Sept.  25th,  1845. 


THE  POTATO  ROT. 


Mr.  Editor — Although  a  farmer  on  rather  a  limited 
scale,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  make  a  few  observations 
relative  to  the  disease  called  the  rot  in  potatoes,  which, 
were  they  published,  I  have  thought  might  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  some  of  the  agricultural  community. 

In  1844,  I  planted  potatoes  on  three  different  parts  of 
the  farm  on  which  I  am  situated.  From  part  of  one 
small  field,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  loose,  gravelly  soil,  I 
obtained  about  eighty  bushels  of  potatoes.  And  among 
these  eighty  bushels  there  were  probably  near  a  peck 
of  rotten  ones.  And  almost  all  of  these  grew  on  a  part 
of  the  field  which  was  lower  than  the  rest  of  it,  and 
where  the  soil  consists,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
loam  and  clay.  The  field  I  have  been  describing,  was 
plowed  twice  before  planting ;  and  in  that,  as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  work  among  the  potatoes,  it  was  my 
aim  to  work  when  the  land  was  in  a  sufficiently  dry 
state  to  pulverise  well. 

On  another  part  of  the  farm  which  is  nearly  level, 
and  where  the  soil  consists  to  a  much  greater  extent  of 
loam  and  clay,  than  the  field  I  have  just  described,  I 
obtained  nearly  thirty  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  out  of 
thirty  bushels,  there  were  probably  as  many  as  one 
bushel  of  rotten  ones.  The  land  for  these  potatoes 
was  also  plowed  twice  ;  and  care  was  also  taken  to  work 
the  land  when  dry  enough  to  pulverise. 

From  a  part  of  the  farm  which  consists  chiefly  of  a 
side-hill  of  a  loose,  gravelly  soil,  I  obtained  as  many 
as  seventy -five  bushels  of  potatoes;  and  out  of  these 
seventy-five  bushels,  there  were  probably  not  to  exceed 
four  quarts  of  rotten  ones.  And  what  rotten  ones  there 
were,  were  almost  wholly  on  a  part  of  the  field  which 
is  nearer  level  than  the  rest,  and  where  the  soil  con¬ 
sists  to  a  greater  extent  of  loam  and  clay  than  the  other 
parts  of  it.  The  seed  potatoes  planted  on  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  piece,  were  many  of  them  of  the  same  sorts  as 
those  which  rotted  so  badly  in  the  small  and  nearly  level 
piece  I  have  before  described. 

A  part  of  the  growing  season  of  1844,  was  unusually 
hot  and  wet.  And  these  are  probably  among  the  causes 
why  so  many  potatoes  rotted  that  season.  From  my 
own  experience,  and  from  observations  I  made  this  sea¬ 
son,  (1844,)  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  light,  loose 
soils,  and  thorough  plowings,  are  among  the  best  means 
of  obtaining  potatoes  free  from  the  rot.  And  at  the 
same  time  it  may  be  said,  that  rich  soils,  with  such 
management,  are  well  adapted  to  withstand  any  ordina¬ 
ry  drouth. 


This  season,  (1845,)  the  disease  among  potatoes  has 
assumed  a  somewhat  different  aspect  in  this  region  of 
country  from  what  it  presented  in  1844.  In  many  cases 
the  potatoes  which  at  digging  time  appeared  to  be 
sound,  have  rotted  after  being  buried  in  the  field,  or  put 
in  cellars.  And  while  I  do  not  dispute  that  this  result 
is  in  some  degree  attributable  to  the  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  used  for  seed,  yet  my  observation  leads  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  much  of  it  is  to  be  charged  to  the  wet,  heavy 
state  of  the  lands  on  which  the  crops  were  raised.  And 
the  following  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  believing  so. 

This  season  I  planted  near  one  acre  of  potatoes  on 
land  which  consists  almost  wholly  of  a  light,  loose  soil. 
The  ground  was  plowed  three  times  before  planting, 
which  rendered  it  so  finely  pulverized  that  the  heavy 
rains  of  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  leach  down  so  as  not  to  remain  in  a  superabund¬ 
ant  quantity  near  the  top  of  the  ground.  Out  of  this 
acre  of  potatoes  there  were  probably  not  to  exceed  two 
quarts  of  rotten  ones;  while  some  of  my  neighbors 
who  planted  their  potatoes  on  partially  pulverized,  and 
wet,  heavy  land,  had  many  of  theirs  rot,  although  they 
had  in  part,  the  same  kind  of  seed  that  I  planted. 

S.  S.  G. 

Sandlake,  N.  Y..  Nov.,  1845. 


Mr.  Editor — The  potato  disease  occupies  so  much 
of  the  public  attention  every  where,  that  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  observation  of  individuals  may  lead  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  mystery. 

Last  year  we  lost  but  few  by  the  rot.  This  year  but 
few  have  escaped.  We  have  lost  upwards  of  1,000 
bushels  already.  I  have  examined  the  various  fields 
about  us,  and  find  there  is  little  or  no  perceptible  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  soil.  The  disease  has  shown  itself  in  every 
variety  of  soil  in  Western  New-York  where  the  potato 
grows. 

Still  I  am  not  discouraged,  nor  do  I  believe  there  is 
any  more  danger  of  the  extinction  of  the  species  than 
of  wheat.  My  own  impression  is  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that  the  evil 
may  be  cured  in  two  ways — 

1 .  By  early  planting,  and  by  using  only  the  early  va¬ 
rieties. 

2.  By  cutting  the  stems  or  vines  as  soon  as  the  blight 
or  rust  shows  itself. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  disease  is  anala- 
gous  to  the  rust  in  wheat.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  by  actual  experiment,  that  if  wheat 
be  cut  as  soon  as  the  rust  strikes  the  stalk,  the  loss  is 
much  less  than  when  suffered  to  stand  until  it  is  ripe. 
If  allowed  to  stand,  the  kernel  becomes  light  and 
shrunken,  yielding  but  little  beyond  bran.  The  disease 
appears  in  both  instances  in  the  stalk  first,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  farina  in  the  tuber  and  the  berry,  are 
but  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  the  stalk  by  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  a  species  of  gangrene  which  can  only  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  severing  the  limb  as  soon  as  it  appears.  The 
remedy  has  been  quite  successful  in  wheat,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  equally  so  with  roots.  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to  this  belief  from  an  occurrence  in  my  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity.  A  neighbor  had  some  potatoes  planted 
in  a  very  mucky  piece  of  land,  a  reclaimed  swamp;  be¬ 
ing  in  low  ground  an  early  frost  killed  the  vines.  Some 
of  his  potatoes  have  rotted,  while  those  near  by,  but 
upon  drier  ground,  and  where  the  vines  were  not  injur¬ 
ed  by  the  frost,  have  been  seriously  injured.  It  was  not 
the  soil,  for  others  in  like  soil,  but  not  reached  by  the 
frost,  have  been  destroyed.  Again  our  early  potatoes 
which  we  grow  in  the  market  garden,  have  not  been 
affected;  and  generally  the  early  varieties  have  suffered 
the  least.  I  can  hear  of  none  that  have  been  diseased 
where  the  vines  died  before  the  blight  struck  them. 

It  may  be  that  ours  is  only  an  exception;  I  mention 
the  facts  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  out  others  on  the 
same  subject. 

My  facts  are  truth :  my  inferences  may  go  for  what 
they  are  worth.  Sincerely  yours, 

T.  C.  Peters. 

Darien ,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  12,  1845. 
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EUST  ON  WHEAT. 


Ed.  Cultivator — Investigation  would  seem  to  have 
established  that  Rust  on  Wheat  is  a  small  plant  of  as 
regular  and  uniform  a  growth  as  wheat ;  and  if  such  is 
the  fact  any  speculation  on  the  subject  would  be  useless. 
But  if  so,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  any  information 
concerning  that  growth  must  prove  interesting  to  the 
community. 

Four  years  ago,  the  writer  had  on  his  farm  in  Tomp¬ 
kins  county,  15  acres  of  beautiful  wheat.  The  field 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  it.  It  stood  thick 
on  the  ground,  was  as  tall  as  was  desirable;  the  heads 
were  large  and  long,  and  it  presented  a  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful  appearance.  It  then  promised  from  30  to  35  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  superior  wheat.  This  was  the  first  week 
in  July.  The  weather  then  became  very  warm,  and 
for  three  days  there  were  frequeut  light  showers,  with 
bright  sun-shine  between  them.  In  the  language  of  the 
farmer,  it  was  close,  oppressive  weather.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  rain,  there  was  not  the  least  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  rust  upon  any  of  the  wheat.  On  the 
contrary,  it  then  promised  one  of  the  finest  and  heaviest 
crops  ever  raised  in  this  State ;  but  in  less  than  four  days 
the  whole  field  was  stricken  with  rust,  and  the  result 
was  12  bushels  to  the  acre  of  shrunken,  instead  of  from 
30  to  40  bushels  of  superior  wheat  to  the  acre.  The 
land  on  w'hich  it  was  grown  was  a  rich  clay -loam,  with 
a  small  portion  of  gravel,  rather  moist  than  otherwise. 

The  lot  is  situate  near  a  creek  of  pure  spring  water, 
and  during  and  immediately  after  the  rain,  a  fog  was 
discovered  above  the  stream — and  also  above  other 
streams  in  the  vicinity.  All  the  wheat  growing  near 
those  streams  was  much  injured  by  the  rust — whereas 
that  which  grew  half  a  mile  distant  from  them  remain¬ 
ed  uninjured.  Seven  acres  of  mine  growing  on  new 
ground  150  rods  from  the  stream,  escaped  entirely — but 
it  was  sheltered  by  woodlands  on  two  sides,  and  the 
ground  for  the  most  part  was  dry. 

The  first  crop  on  this  15  acres  gave  28  bushels  (wheat) 
to  the  acre — the  second,  (oats)  40 — the  third,  (corn) 
100  bushels  of  ears — the  fourth,  (oats)  40;  the  fifth, 
(wheat)  after  oats  the  same  season,  20 — all  the  finest  of 
grain  and  no  rust  to  cause  injury.  It  was  then  stocked 
down  with  clover,  and  summer  fallowed  the  second 
season  for  the  wheat  which  was  so  seriously  injured 
by  the  rust.  If,  as  is  maintained,  Rust  is  a  plant, 
whence  came  it  in  three  days?  It  wa«  not  wafted  by  the 
wind,  for  there  was  none — it  being  remarkably  calm, 
damp,  warm  and  sultry,  and  the  sun  between  the 
showers,  shining  intensely  bright.  But  if  it  be  a  plant, 
for  its  growth  so  as  to  injure  wheat,  it  requires  calm, 
damp,  warm  weather,  and  such  weather  must  occur 
when  the  wheat  is  in  the  milk,  or  the  grain  soft.  Some 
of  our  observing  farmers  say  that  if  the  rain  is  accom- 
paied  by  wind  the  rust  does  not  injure  the  wheat. 

My  belief  is  that  the  rust  plant  or  fungus,  whatever 
it  may  be,  always  exists  on  the  stalk  of  the  wheat ;  but 
that  its  growth  is  not  such  as  to  injure  the  plant  unless 
warm  weather  and  moisture  unite  at  a  particular  period 
during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  that  prior  to  that 
period  it  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  also,  that 
during  seasons  unfavorable  for  its  production  it  does  not 
attain  maturity.  If,  for  example,  the  grain  has  passed 
the  milky  state  and  has  become  in  a  degree  hard,  then 
the  rust  will  not  injure  it  in  the  least,  however  favora¬ 
ble  the  weather  for  its  production  may  be. 

In  confirmation  of  this  he  would  remark,  that  during 
the  most  part  of  July  last,  in  this  section  the  weather 
■was  very  dry  and  warm.  Yet  about  the  15th  of  the 
month,  we  had  some  wet,  warm  weather,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  that  most  of  our  fields  of  wheat  were 
stricken  with  rust;  but  the  berry  was  formed  when  the 
wet  weather  commenced,  and  the  wheat  was  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  to  be  injured — the  rust  proved  too  trifling  to 
cause  injury — the  wet  and  warm  weather  was  not  per¬ 
haps  of  sufficient  duration.  The  showers  were  short, 
and  the  rust  did  not  so  far  progress  as  to  stop  the  circu¬ 


lation  of  the  sap,  and  the  berry  obtained  the  necessary 
supply. 

Our  crops  of  wheat  have  not  been  so  fine  for  many 
years — the  berry  is  large  and  the  wheat  of  a  superior 
quality.  Even  the  late  sown  wheat,  although  affected 
by  the  rust,  has  escaped  injury.  The  berry  is  not  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  sown  earlier,  but  the  yield  to  the  acre  is  not 
so  great  by  one-fourth.  Superior  cultivation  and  early 
sowing  are  the  best  preventives  of  the  injurious  effects 
of  rust  yet  discovered.  But  the  writer  believes  he  has 
discovered  a  remedy  for  the  rust,  plant  or  no  plant.  He 
is  preparing  to  make  the  experiment  the  next  season, 
and  if  successful  the  result  will  be  communicated. 

He  also  believes  that  great  crops  of  wheat  may  yet 
be  grown  as  well  in  the  counties  on  the  Hudson  as  in 
Western  New-York.  We  shall  see. 

A  Farmer  of  Tompkins  County. 


THE  PLUM,  NECTARINE,  APRICOT,  AND  ALMOND. 


The  Plum  adapts  itself  readily  to  almost  any  soil 
and  situation,  and  will  flourish  any  where  Except  in  a 
clay,  marshy,  or  very  sandy  location.  A  rich  friable 
soil  is  however  to  be  preferred,  and  where  not  so,  it 
should  be  made  so  by  culture.  The  plum,  nectarine, 
and  apricot,  being  smooth  skinned  fruit,  are  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  the  curculio.  But  if  the  trees  are  paved 
round  as  far  as  the  branches  extend,  or  are  planted  in 
ground  that  is  much  trodden,  and  thus  rendered  hard 
and  impervious  to  the  insect,  or  if  the  ground  around 
the  trees  is  strewed  with  gravel ;  the  insect  will  not 
be  able  to  find  shelter  there,  and  consequently  the  trees 
will  be  free  from  its  depredations.  The  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  plums  used  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
for  prunes  are  very  productive,  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty,  if  a  proper  locality  were  selected,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  extensive  and  profitable  orchards  for  this  object. 
The  plum  being  exceedingly  hardy  would  command  a 
preference  over  many  other  fruits,  which  do  not  flour¬ 
ish  in  an  equally  northern  climate. 

The  Nectarine,  Apricot,  and  Almond,  require 
a  precisely  similar  soil  and  culture  as  prescrik  the 

peach.  The  nectarine  is  equally  hardy,  and  me  two 
latter  equally  as  much  so.  In  this  latitude  the  apricot 
is  most  productive  when  placted  in  a  location  some¬ 
what  sheltered  from  the  north  and  west,  but  many  of 
the  robust  varieties  exact  no  such  precaution. 

The  culture  of  the  almond  could  be  successfully  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  states  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  orchards 
planted  there  would  require  no  more  care  than  the  peach, 
and  would  soon  by  their  abundant  crops  supersede  the 
necessity  of  importations  of  this  fruit,  which  are  made 
to  a  very  large  amount.  Pure  Americanism  will  al¬ 
ways  aim  at  the  production  of  every  article  requisite  to 
our  comfort  within  our  own  national  limits. 

Flushing ,  Dec.  10,  1845.  W.  R.  Prince. 


SINGULAR  CAUSE  OE  DEATH  OF  A  COW. 


The  noted  Hereford  cow  Matchless,  which  w'as  in? 
ported  from  England  by  Messrs.  Corning  and  Sotham 
in  1840,  died  a  few  days  since  from  a  singular  cause. 
On  a  post  mortem  examination,  it  was  found  that  hei 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
calf  which  wa«  found  in  the  uterus.  The  bones  con¬ 
sisted  of  several  joints  of  the  back,  the  sharp  corners 
of  which,  by  irritating  the  parts  with  which  they  came 
in  contact,  had  brought  on  inflammation  and  mortifica¬ 
tion.  She  had  not  had  a  calf  nor  taken  the  bull  for 
more  than  two  years,  and  for  more  than  a  year  Mr.  So¬ 
tham  had  occasionally  seen  evidences  of  there  being  the 
remains  of  a  calf  in  her.  She  probably,  however,  ex 
perienced  but  little  inconvenience  from  it,  till  the  de 
composition  had  proceeded  so  far  that  only  the  frag 
ments  of  the  skeleton  spoken  of  remained.  From  not 
having  given  milk  for  sometime,  she  had  become  very 
fat,  and  but  for  the  circumstance  above  mentioned, 
would  have  been  beef  of  the  first  quality. 
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ELM- WOOD  COTTAGE,  ROCHESTER.— (Fig.  6.) 


RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  PLANS  OF  ELMWOOD  COTTAGE. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — Agreeably  to  request,  I 
send  you  herewith  the  drawings,  plans,  &c.,  of  a  rural 
gothic  cottage  which  I  built  at  “  Elmwood,” — (the 
title  with  which  my  little  Rural  Home  Farm,  on  Gene- 
see-st.,  Rochester,  hath  been  dignified,)  the  last  year. 
After  making  up  my  mind  to  build,  my  first  aim  was  to 
get  up  and  adopt  that  style  of  cottage  whose  expression 
should  most  nearly  and  appropriately  correspond  with 
that  of  the  site  upon  which  I  was  to  build.  My  next 
object  w-as  to  combine  simple  elegance,  an  apt  expres¬ 
sion  of  purpose,  and  utility  and  convenience  of  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  economy  of  expenditure.  How  far  I  have 
been  successful  in  these  particulars,  I  leave  it  for  good 
judges  to  decide ;  as  for  myself,  I  see  nothing,  as  yet, 
that  I  could  wish  to  alter.  For  several  years  I  have 
taken  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  Rural 
Architecture,  and  the  modes  of  beautifying  the  homes 
of  our  rural  population.  And  although  in  my  research¬ 
es  and  studies  on  these  subjects,  I  have  consulted  Lou¬ 
don,  and  most  of  the  standard  writers,  yet  I  have  de¬ 
rived  more  interest  and  profit  from  Downing’s  admira¬ 
ble  works  on  those  subjects,  than  from  all  the  others 
together;  and  I  would  here  acknowledge  my  indebted¬ 
ness  to  his  suggestions  and  illustrations,  for  much  of  the 
merit  of  the  cottage  plan  which  I  here  present ;  and  like¬ 
wise  to  the  skill  and  taste  ofMERWiN  Austin,  Esq.,  the 
accomplished  architect,  who  has  with  such  facility  taken 
my  own  crude  notions  and  suggestions  and  brought  there¬ 
from  such  perfect  symmetry  of  proportions,  beauty  of 
form  and  elegance  of  expression,  as  the  plans  which  he 
has  drawn  with  so  much  taste  and  accuracy,  most  con¬ 
clusively  show.  The  spirited  pencil  drawing  was 
sketched  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  an  artist  of  promising  abili¬ 
ties. 

This  cottage  fronts  the  east — the  view  here  given  of 
the  elevation,  fig.  6,  is  from  the  south-east.  It  stands 
upon  an  eminence,  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the 
street,  and  has,  as  will  be  seen,  large,  fine,  branching 
elms,  and  a  number  of  towering  poplars,  in  the  back 
ground  and  at  the  right,  which  add  not  a  little  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  cottage  itself.  The  site  was 
chosen  thus  near  the  public  road,  because  the  ground 
was  the  highest  and  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  and 
because  of  the  fine  large  elms  and  other  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery,  which  have,  (the  former,  at  least,)  the  advantage 
of  a  growth  of  some  fifty  years.  It  commands  beauti¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  landscape  views  in  nearly  every  di¬ 
rection — including  a  fine  view  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  city  of  Rochester,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  “  Elm¬ 
wood”  is  situated,  a  short  distance  west  of,  but  in  full 
view  of  the  Genesee  river  and  Mount  Hope. 

The  general  contour  or  outward  expression  of  the  cot¬ 
tage  is,  I  think,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  rural  ob¬ 
jects  around  it.  I  cannot  better  describe  it  than  in  the 


beautiful  language  of  Downing,  in  speaking  of  a  similar 
style  of  cottage.  “It  belongs  to  the  class  of  neatly 
decorated,  rural  Gothic  edifices,  abounding  in  carved 
verge  boards  and  pendant  clustered  chimney  tops  and 
irregular  outlines.  There  is  something  indicating  a 
certain  license  of  architectural  ■  imagination,  not  to  be 
precisely  measured  by  the  rule  and  square,  or  the  strict¬ 
ly  utilitarian  view.  Now  a  cottage  of  this  class  must 
not  in  any  case,  be  erected  on  a  bare  plain,  as  in  such 
a  place  all  its  picturesqueness  would  seem  out  of  keep¬ 
ing-,  unmeaning  and  absurd.  But  let  it  be  partially- 
hidden,  or  half  concealed  by  clustering  foliage,  and 
assimilated,  as  it  were,  with  nature,  by  the  interlacing 
and  intertwining  branches  and  boughs  around  it,  and  of 
which  its  ornaments  are  in  some  degree  a  repetition, 
and  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  in  perfect  unison  with  its  situ¬ 
ation.  Whoever  has  seen  one  of  these  cottages,  with 
its  rich  gables  breaking  out  from  among  the  intricacy 
of  tall  stems  and  shadowy  foliage,  will  readily  confess 
that  he  has  rarely  beheld  anything  more  harmonious 
and  delightful,  than  the  charming  effect  thereby  pro¬ 
duced.  Some  one  has  truly  remarked,  that  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  our  dwellings  is  most  appropriate,  when  it 
embodies  and  breathes  forth  a  home  expression ,  a  charac¬ 
ter  to  which  we  think  the  rural  Gothic,  with  its  quaint, 
independent,  comfortable,  and  extended  air,  seems  fully 
to  lay  claim.” 

But  as  to  details . — -The  main  building  is  33  feet  front, 
by  25  feet  deep,  with  a  rear  addition  one  story  high 
above  the  basement,  and  34  feet  deep  by  20  feet  wide, 
(including  the  side  verandah,)  with  a  wash  kitchen  and 
woodhouse  underneath,  opening  out  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  back-ground. 
The  height  of  the  first  story  in  the  main  building  is  ten  feet 
in  the  clear;  second  story,  eight  feet,  excepting  where 
the  pitch  of  the  roof  reduces  it  to  about  six  feet,  only 
in  the  room  from  which  the  front  gable  projects,  which 
is  full  height.  The  front  verandah  is  about  7  by  34 
feet,  with  steps  in  front  and  at  either  end,  and  lattice 
ballusters  between.  The  vestibule  is  lighted  by  glazed 
panels  in  the  front  door;  and  light  is  thrown  into  the 
back  hall  through  the  glazed  door  between  it  and  the 
vestibule,  and  through  a  like  door  between  the  hall  and 
dining-room.  The  drawing-room  or  parlor  is  15  by 
24  feet  in  the  clear,  besides  the  bay-window,  which  is 
21  feet  by  8,  making  the  drawing-room  17-§  feet  wide 
across  the  centre ;  this  room,  and  also  the  vestibule,  are 
neatly  corniced,  and  the  latter  has  a  handsome  rosette, 
in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  from  which  is  suspended  a 
hall  lamp.  The  pleasant  bay-window  is  designed  to 
look  out  upon  a  pretty  flower-garden  on  the  south  of 
the  house,  and  the  view  from  the  rear  window  will  be 
most  charming  by  converting  a  portion  of  the  rear  ve¬ 
randah  (upon  which  it  looks,)  into  a  conservatory  for 
plants;  it  will  also  make  the  view  through  the  windows 
of  the  dining  or  living  room,  into  it,  very  pleasing  and 
agreeable.  The  neat,  pleasant  little  library  (10  by  15 
feet,)  is  my  favorite  room,,  and  may  be  used  for  a  recep 


tionor  sitting  room,  when  not  needed  for  more  secluded 
purposes;  it  has  connected  with  it  a  convenient  closet  or 
recess  for  books  or  other  uses.  The  nursery,  (10  by  17 
feet,)  is  also  a  convenient  room,  in  a  quiet  retired  por¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  with  a  large  closet  opening  into  it,  un¬ 
der  the  stairs.  The  chamber  stairs  pass  up  between  the 
library  and  nursery,  with  a  door  at  the  foot,  and  one  be¬ 
tween  the  hall  and  vestibule,  so  that  the  stairs  can  be 
made  secluded  for  private  use  or  accessible  for  more 
public  purposes,  as  circumstances  or  convenience  may 
require — and  will  answer  for  both  front  and  back  stairs. 
The  doors,  and  all  of  the  wood-work  in  the  first  story  of 
the  main  part,  and  in  the  dining  room,  are  painted 
with  two  good  coatsand  then  oak-grained  and  varnished ; 
the  window  sash  are  grained  in  like  manner;  the 
balance  of  inside  wood- work,  including  chambers, 
&c.,  painted  three  good  coats.  The  dining  or  living 
room  (13-|  by  16  feet,)  is  connected  by  doors  with  the 
parlor,  nursery,  and  hall,  at  one  end,  with  a  china  clo¬ 
set  at  the  other,  and  opens  into  an  entry,  from  which 
you  pass  out  doors,  into  the  kitchen,  or  down  cellar. 
The  kitchen  (12  by  13^  feet,)  is  separated  from  the 
dining-room  by  two  doors,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
steam  and  unpleasant  odors  of  the  cooking  operations 
from  penetrating  other  portions  of  the  house.  The 
kitchen  has  connected  with  it,  a  china  closet,  pantry, 
and  servant’s  bed-room.  The  chamber  over  the  front 
part,  it  will  be  seen,  contains  six  very  pretty  bed¬ 
rooms,  with  suitable  closets,  steps  to  the  attic,  &c.  All 
the  inside  walls  and  ceiliugs  plastered  with  handsome 
hard-finish;  and  the  casings,  doors,  & c.,  finished  in  the 
appropriate  gothic  style. 

The  outside  is  covered  with  sheathing  of  pine  boards, 
one  inch  thick  and  ten  inches  wide,  tongue-and-grooved 
together,  and  nailed  vertically  to  the  frame,  and  the 
joints  covered  by  strips  or  battens,  three  inchas  wide. 
In  speaking  of  this  kind  of  covering,  Mr.  Downing 
says: — “We  suggest  this  mode  as  a  variation,  as  it 


makes  a  very  warm  and  dry  house,  and  the  effect 
is  good.’5  The  outside  is  painted  three  coats,  of  a 
mellow  shade,  and  smalted  with  best  lake  sand. — 
fihe  cluster  chimney-tops  are  constructed  of  bricks 
’moulded  into  shape  for  the  purpose.  The  glass  in  the 
windows  are  cut  diamonding-.  The  large  gothic  win¬ 
dow  in  the  front  gable  opens  down  to  the  floor,  through 
which  you  pass  out  of  the  chamber  on  to  the  balcony 
over  the  porch  to  the  front  door. 


I  have  been  thus  minute  in  giving  the  details,  so  tha* 
any  one  can  judge  of  the  style  of  finish  and  convenience 
of  arrangement  which  may  be  obtained  at  a  compara¬ 
tive  small  price.  The  whole  expense  does  not  exceed 
$2,500,  including  a  hot-air  furnace,  which  costs  about 
$150.  I  contracted  to  have  every  thing  finished  com¬ 
plete  for  something  less  than  the  first  sum. 

Yours  with  respect,  Thos.  H.  Hyatt. 

Rochester,  Nov.,  1845. 


Preserving  Eggs. — A  pint  of  lime  and  a  pint  of 
salt,  mixed  with  a  pail  of  water,  is  said  to  preserve 
eggs  for  any  reasonable  time. 
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MR.  QUINCY’S  ADDRESS. 


We  invite  a  perusal  of  the  following  address  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  at  Utica,  in  September  last,  by  Hon.  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  Jr.  It  truly  speaks  “in  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn;”  and  we  feel  confident 
that  no  one  will  rise  from  its  perusal  without  being 
made  “wiser  and  better.”  We  esteem  it  a  New  Year’s 
Gift  of  great  value,  and  which,  unlike  many  new-year 
books,  may  be  profitably  read  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  . 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  A g.  Society  ; 

If  there  were  any  spot  that  would  of  itself  inspire  a 
man  with  eloquence  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  it  is 
the  one  we  now  occupy.  We  stand  in  the  center  of  the 
agricultural  district  of  the  great  state  of  the  Union.  In 
full  view  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  famous  in 
history  and  celebrated  in  song,  stretches  away  to  the 
distance.  Before  us,  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
stand  the  men  who  have  felled  its  forests  and  caused  it 
to  blossom  like  the  rose.  Around  us  are  the  proofs  of 
the  skill  and  intelligence  that  have  characterised  their 
labors.  Beneath  us  is  the  soil  from  whose  maternal  bo¬ 
som  we  draw  our  subsistence.  Above  us  is  the  canopy 
of  Heaven  that  stretches  equally  over  all. 

We  stand  in  the  great  temple  dedicated  to  agricul¬ 
ture — a  temple,  at  the  raising  of  whose  columns  the 
“morning  stars  sang  together  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy  ” — a  temple,  not  made  with  hands,  eter¬ 
nal  as  the  Heavens. 

But,  alas!  Mr.  President,  the  age  of  inspiration  is 
passed,  and  I  never  felt  a  stronger  desire  to  ask  the  kind 
consideration  of  an  audience,  than  when,  under  rather 
unusual  circumstances,  I  now  rise  to  address  you.  The 
exhibitions  of  agricultural  skill  and  agricultural  success, 
which  we  have  witnessed  on  this  occasion,  have  im¬ 
pressed  the  truth  most  deeply  upon  my  mind  that  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  for  the  New-York  State  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society  to  send  all  the  way  to  Boston,  to  get  me  to 
instruct  the  New-York  farmers  in  the  management  of 
their  farms.  If  I  indulged  any  hopes  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  knowledge  conveyed  in  this  address  would  cause 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, 
those  hopes  are  dissipated.  And  to  prevent  any  disap¬ 
pointment,  I  would  assure  the  audience,  that  as  to  flocks 
and  dairies,  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the  cultivation  of 
corn,  they  must  go  on  in  the  old  fashioned  way  for  any¬ 
thing  I  have  to  say  to  the  contrary.  But  there  are  other 
subjects  of  interest  connected  with  agriculture,  and  no 
one  can  look  around  upon  this  assembly  without  feeling 
that  the  Farmer  is  of  more  importance  than  his  farm; 
and  the  results#of  the  occupation  on  his  character,  than 
any  of  its  more  material  products. 

The  relative  position  of  the  American  farmer  pos¬ 
sesses  a  deep  interest  to  individuals  and  the  community. 
To  individuals,  as  it  may  decide  the  wavering  as  to  the 
course  they  should  pursue,  or  render  them  contented 
with  the  one  they  have  adopted;  to  the  public,  for  every¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  elevate  the  agricultural  class,  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  state. 

What  then  is  the  position  of  the  American  farmer 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  merchant,  the  politi¬ 
cian,  the  lawyer?  Should  he  be  content  with  his  lot 
for  himself  and  his  children?  Or  should  he  leave  his 
occupation  and  adopt  some  other?  Like  every  other 
position,  that  of  the  farmer  has  its  dark  side  as  well  as 
its  bright  one.  And  to  decide  on  its  comparative  ad¬ 
vantages,  we  must  inquire  what  is  the  object  of  man’s 
existence,  and  how  shall  he  attain  the  end  of  his  being? 

To  these  questions,  history  and  revelation,  the  world 
around  and  the  spirit  within  us,  answer,  that  the  object 
of  man’s  existence  is  happiness.  Happiness  here,  and 
happiness  forever.  And  the  condition  of  that  happiness 
is  the  diligent  and  proper  exercise  of  his  affections  and 
his  faculties.  If  this  be  the  case,  does  the  situation  of 
an  American  farmer  offer  a  fair  opportunity  of  insuring 
this  happiness? 

To  be  happy  is  the  object  of  life.,  and  all  that  the 


world  can  give  towards  it,  is  health  and  competence. 

“  Health  of  body  is  above  all  riches,  and  a  strong  body 
above  infinite  wealth.”  And  where  is  health  to  be 
found?  There  is  no  need  of  an  audible  answer.  Look 
around.  Bright  eyes  and  blooming  cheeks,  as  well  as 
strong  arms  and  untiring  strength,  tell  us  that  earth’s 
first  blessing  is  bestowed  upon  those  who  labor  upon 
her  bosom. 

But  health  is  often  undervalued  by  its  possessor,  or 
only  appreciated  when  lost.  Wealth,  the  more  obvious 
and  immediate  reward  of  labor,  is  the  chief  pursuit  of 
the  active.  And  here  the  farmer  thinks  he  has  a  right 
to  complain.  The  merchant  will  sometimes  make  more 
in  a  year  than  he  can  in  a  lifetime;  and  it  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  he  sometimes  asks,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
leave  small  rewards,  though  regular  and  certain,  for 
the  chance  of  obtaining  greater?  To  decide  this  ques¬ 
tion,  we  must  ask— What  is  the  price  he  pays?  What 
is  the  reward  he  obtains? 

What  is  the  price  he  pays?  To  say  nothing  of  his 
moral  exposures,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  health 
of  body  and  serenity  of  mind.  Follow  such  a  one  into 
the  crowded  streets,  or  the  close  workshop.  His  strength 
for  a  time  sustains  him,  but  confinement  and  bad  air 
soon  deprive  him  of  his  healthful  energy,  and  disease 
and  premature  decay  become  too  often  his  portion.  But 
supposing  health  can  be  preserved,  where  is  his  serenity 
of  mind? 

The  risks  attendant  on  rapid  accumulation  are  always 
in  proportion  to  the  chances  of  success.  The  farmer 
sows  his  seed,  and  has  no  doubt  but  that  the  harvest 
will  repay  him.  But  he  who  embarks  in  speculations 
that  promise  sudden  and  great  wealth,  knows  that  he 
may  be  “sowing  the  wind,  to  reap  the  whirlwind.” 
And  the  constant  fear  of  such  a  result,  embitters  his 
days  and  renders  his  nights  restless.  And  if  attained, 
success  gives  but  little  satisfaction.  The  higher  the  rise, 
the  wider  the  horizon;  the  greater  the  accumulation, 
the  more  exorbitant  the  desire.  And  this  is  not  the 
extent  of  the  evil.  A  total  want  of  independence  is  too 
often  the  result.  Few  men  in  our  community  have 
those  resources  that  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  ex¬ 
tensive  operations  on  their  own  means.  Almost  all  de¬ 
pend  upon  borrowing,  and  “  the  borrower  is  a  servant 
unto  the  lender.”  But  even  if  success  should  be  the 
portion  of  the  aspirant  for  riches,  when  is  he  to  attain 
to  it?  Does  it  come  forward  to  meet  him?  Years  of 
anxiety  may  be  repaid  by  wealth ;  but  how  seldom  is 
this  the  case.  More  than  ninety  in  every  hundred,  even 
in  regular  mercantile  pursuits,  fail.  There  are  but  few 
capital  prizes  in  this  lottery.  The  name  of  the  fortu¬ 
nate  holder  may  be  seen  at  every  corner,  but  where  are 
the  ninety  and  nine  who  draw  blanks?  And  if  attained, 
how  uncertain  is  its  possession!  Wealth  “  gotten  by 
vanity,”  (by  which,  I  suppose,  Solomon  meant  specula¬ 
tion,)  “  shall  be  diminished,  but  he  that  gathereth  by 
labor  shall  increase,”  is  a  doctrine  as  true  now  as  when 
first  delivered;  and  is  one  which  the  experience  of  ev¬ 
ery  age  tends  to  corroborate. 

And  after  all,  what  is  the  advantage  of  great  wealth, 
or,  what  is  great  wealth  itself?  It  exists  only  in  com¬ 
parison.  “A  man  is  as  well  off,”  said  the  great  capi¬ 
talist  of  the  United  States,  “  who  is  worth  half  a  mill¬ 
ion  of  dollars,  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  rich.”  And 
one  of  the  satirical  papers  of  the  day^ells  us,  that  when 
Baron  Rothschild,  the  Jewish  banker,  read  that  the  in¬ 
come  of  Louis  Phillippe,  was  only  fifty  dollars  a  min¬ 
ute,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears ;  for  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  such  destitution.  After  the  comforts 
of  life  are  supplied,  wealth  becomes  merely  an  imagi¬ 
nary  advantage,  and  its  possession  does  not  confer  any 
material  for  happiness,  which  an  industrious  and  fore¬ 
handed  farmer  does  not  possess.  “We  will  conquer  all 
Italy,”  said  Pyrrhus,  to  his  prime  minister,  “and  then 
we  will  pass  into  Asia;  we  will  overrun  her  kingdoms, 
and  then  we  will  wage  war  upon  Africa;  and  when  we 
have  conquered  all,  we  will  sit  down  quietly  and  enjoy 
ourselves.”  «  And  why,”  replied  his  minister,  «  should 
we  not  sit  down  and  enjoy  ourselves  without  taking  all 
I  this  trouble?”  And  why  may  not  you,  it  may  be  said 
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to  many  an  aspirant  after  wealth,  enjoy  in  reality  all 
you  seek,  in  your  present  condition? 

“  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  -  riches,”  was  the 
prayer  of  one  of  the  sages  of  antiquity.  And  Lord  Ba¬ 
con,  the  wisest  man  of  modern  times,  Says,  “  seek  not 
proud  riches,  but  rather  such  as  thou  mayest  get  justly, 
use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully  and  leave  contentedly.” 
And  can  there  be  a  truer  description  of  a  farmer’s  for¬ 
tune  ?  There  is  no  greater  independence  than  that 
possessed  by  a  contented  fore-handed  farmer.  “  Tell 
your  master,”  said  a  Roman  general,  to  the  ambassador 
of  the  king  of  Persia,  who  came  to  bribe  him  with 
great  wealth,  and  found  him  washing*  the  vegetables 
that  were  to  constitute  his  dinner  with  his  own  hands, 

“  tell  your  master  that  all  the  gold  in  Persia,  can  never 
bribe  the  man  who  can  contentedly  live  upon  turneps.” 

And  the  answer  was  as  true  in  philosophy,  as  it  was 
elevated  in  patriotism.  To  be  happy,  man  must  limit 
his  desires.  And  when  he  has  sufficient  for  his  needs, 
should  remember  that  the  temptations  and  perplexities 
incident  to  overgrown  wealth,  more  than  counterba¬ 
lance  its  seeming  advantages.  Health  of  body  and  com¬ 
petence  of  estate  are  all  the  requisites  for  organic  hap¬ 
piness  tlret  the  world  can  bestow.  And  to  say  that 
agricultural  pursuits  are  eminently  calculated  to  insure 
these,  is  only  to  reiterate  the  language  of  past  ages,  and 
to  repeat  the  testimony  of  our  own.  If  you  leave  such 
pursuits,  the  hazard  increases  as  the  profit  augments. 
The  amount  of  the  premium  is  always  proportioned  to 
the  greatness  of  the  risk. 

But  health  and  the  conveniences  of  life  are  not  all 
that  a  man  requires  to  make  him  happy.  He  desires  to 
be  useful,  he  wishes  to  be  esteemed.  And  what  pro¬ 
fession  can  boast  of  a  higher  claim  to  utility  than  that 
of  the  farmer,?  The  greater  part  of  mankind  must  be 
agriculturists,  and  on  their  character  the  well-being  of 
every  state  must  depend.  Our  free  institutions  are  val¬ 
ued,  but  how  shall  they  be  preserved?  By  the  virtue 
of  the  people.  History  gives  no  other  answer.  No 
truth  is  more  clearly  emblazoned  on  her  pages  than 
that  if  a  nation  would  be  free,  they  must  be  intelligent¬ 
ly  virtuous.  And  here  the  agricultural  class  become  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  state.  The  influence  of  a 
virtuous  yeomanry  on  her  character,  like  that  of  the 
air  on  the  individual,  are  seen  in  the  strength  of  those 
W'ho  are  unconscious  of  its  presence. 

But  they  have  still  a  further  power.  If,  “when  the 
righteous  are  in  authority,  the  people  rejoice,”  they 
who  by  their  numbers  hold  the  gift  of  office,  have  an 
influence  second  to  none  in  the  republic. 

The  political  influence  of  the  agricultural  class,  is  an 
important  but  a  dangerous  topic  before  an  audience  like 
the  present,  as  particular  applications  may  be  made  of 
general  observations.  To  prevent  such  a  consequence, 

I  would  illustrate  my  meaning  by  reference  to  the  old¬ 
est  political  disquisition  in  existence,  which  is  remark¬ 
able  as  showing  the  similarity  of  political  aspirants  in 
all  ages;  and  which,  as  it  was  written  two  thousand 
years  before  the  discovery  of  this  continent,  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  refer  either  to  the  advocates  of  Texas  or 
the  tariff. 

It  is  more  than  three  thousand  years  since  Jotham 
called  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  to  listen  to  a  parable  *. 
“  The  trees  of  the  forest  went  out  to  choose  a  king  over 
them;  and  they  said  unto  the  olive  tree,  f reign  thou 
over  us.5  ”  The  answer  shows  who  was  meant  by  the 
olive.  “Should  I  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  by  me 
they  honor  God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over 
the  trees?”  It  was  the  answer  of  a  religious  and  con¬ 
scientious  man,  who  feared  that  public  station  would 
not  be  favorable  to  the  virtues  which  were  the  objects 
of  his  life. 

“  And  the  trees  said  to  the  fig  tree,  come  thou  and 
reign  over  us;  and  the  fig  tree  answered,  should  I  for¬ 
sake  my  sweetness  and  my  good  fruit,  and  go  to  be  pro¬ 
moted  over  the  trees?”  Could  a  better  personification 
have  been  found  of  a  close,  calculating  man,  who 
looked  out  for  the  main  chance,  and  took  special  care 
of  number  one?  It  was  his  own  sweetness  and  good 
fruit  that  influenced  his  decision.  The  emoluments  of 
office  such  a  one  knew  were  small  and  precarious;  and 


as  for  honors  he  would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  whole  of 
them. 


“  Then  said  the  trees  to  the  vine,  come  thou  and 
reign  ovei  us.55  The  vine  was  one  of  your  popular  fel¬ 
lows  who  can  take  hold  of  any  thing  to  help  himself 
up;  who  is  always  on  the  fence,  when  nothing  higher 
offers,  and  who,  too  pliant  to  stand  alone,  will  run  well 
if  properly  supported.  But  his  vocation  was  “  to  cheer 
the  hearts  of  gods  and  men,”  and  as  office-holding  and 
popularity  did  not  agree  very  well  together,  he  de¬ 
clined  the  honor. 

“  Then  said  all  the  trees  to  the  bramble,  come  thou 
and  reign  over  us.55  There  were  two  reasons  why  this 
call  alone  was  unanimous.  He  had  nothing  particular¬ 
ly  to  do,  and  he  kept  himself  perpetually  before  the 
public.  He  had  nothing  particularly  to  do,  he  had  nei¬ 
ther  wine  nor  oil,  beauty  nor  sweets  to  recommend 
him.  He  was  a  fit  representative  of  a  class  who  then 
existed.  Nobody  could  tell  what  they  were  made  for, 
and  nobody  could  divine  what  they  followed  for  a  liv¬ 
ing.  But  yet  the  bramble  was  not  one  to  be  forgotten. 
He  was  always  before  the  public.  He  planted  himself 
by  the  wayside,  and  caught  hold  of  everybody  that 
passed;  there  was  no  getting  along  for  the  bramble; 
and  it  may  be  that  they  made  him  king,  on  the  same 
principle  that  young  ladies  sometimes  marry  an  impor¬ 
tunate  lover— -to  get  rid  of  him.  And  how  did  the 
bramble  receive  his  nomination?  Did  he  distrust  his 
powers  or  decline  the  office?  Oh  no!  He  was  up  for 
everything,  and  up  to  anything.  He  could  not  boast 
much  of  himself,  so  he  strove  to  magnify  his  office. 
“  And  the  bramble  said,  if,  in  truth,  ye  anoint  me 
king  over  you,  then  come  and  put  your  trust  in  my 
shadow;  if  not,  then  let  a  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.55 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Jotham,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  on  the  probable  feelings  and  conduct  of 
rulers  who  were  placed  in  authority  without  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  office.  He  believed  that  a  fire  would  go  out 
of  the  bramble  to  destroy  the  noblest  and  most  elevated 
in  the  land.  By  the  bramble  he  meant  Abimeleeh, 
who  was  elected  king  of  Shechem,  because  his  mother 
was  a  native  of  the  city.  His  course  was  as  Jotham 
had  foretold;  a  fire  did  go  out  of  the  bramble.  He 
slew  three  score  and  ten  men  of  his  brethren  on  one 
stone.  And  as  for  Shechem,  he  took  occasion  of  their 
revolt,  and  put  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  the 
sword,  burned  the  city  with  fire,  sowed  it  with  salt, 
and  left  a  warning  to  future  ages,  of  the  danger  of  put¬ 
ting,  through  folly  or  affection,  improper  men  into  office. 

If  now,  as  formerly,  the  prosperity  of  the  state  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  character  of  the  rulers, 
how  great  is  the  power,  and  how  evident  the  duty  of 
a  class  of  men,  who  removed  from  the  immediate  strug¬ 
gle,  hold,  by  their  numbers,  the  gift  of  office.  If, 
they  are  faithful,  our  republic  will  have  a  stability  that 
no  one  before  it  has  possessed.  If,  doubting  their  im¬ 
portance,  they  neglect  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
they  may  learn,  too  late,  that  they  have  sold  their 
country’s  birthright;  and  when  they  would  recall  the 
blessing  of  their  fathers,  they  may  find  there  is  no 
place  for  repentance,  though  they  seek  it  diligently 
and  with  tears. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  agricultural  class, 
though  collectively  powerful,  are  individually  of  small 
comparative  importance.  Together  they  maybe  liken¬ 
ed  to  the  ocean  that  supports  a  nation’s  navy  and  tosses 
it  from  its  bosom,  with  as  much  ease  as  it  wafts  a 
feather.  Still  the  individual  is  but  a  drop,  resembling 
others  so  nearly  as  to  attract  neither  notice  nor  admira 
tion.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  this  class.  It  applies 
equally  to  all.  Few,  from  the  very  definition,  can  be 
distinguished. 

But  of  all  the  professions,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
farmers  are  the  last  who  ought  to  complain  that,  as  a 
class,  they  do  not  receive  a  full  proportion  of  the  hon¬ 
ors  of  the*  republic.  Our  chief  magistrates  have  dif¬ 
fered  in  many  points,  but  they  have  generally  agreed  in 
this;  that  before,  and  in  many  cases  after  the  election 
they  have  been  farmers.  There  was  the  farmer  oi 
Mount- Vernon,  and  the  farmer  of  Monticello ;  the  far 
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mer  of  the  North-Bend,  and  the  farmer  of  the  Hermit¬ 
age;  the  farmer  of  Tennessee  and  the  farmer  of  Ash¬ 
land;  the  farmer  of  Linden wald  and  the  farmer  of 
Marshfield.  So  that  it  well  may  be  urged,  that  though 
all  the  farmers  can’t  be  presidents,  all  the  presidents 
must  be  farmers. 

But  besides  this  there  are  in  agricultural  life  great 
opportunities  of  individual  usefulness.  The  effects  of 
example  and  precept  extend  farther  than  we  can  imag¬ 
ine.  When  you  throw  wheat  into  the  ground,  you 
know  what  will  be  the  product;  but  when  you  exem¬ 
plify  or  inculcate  a  moral  truth,  eternity  alone  can  de¬ 
velop  the  extent  of  the  blessing. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  in  Boston  a 
tallow-chandler.  He  was  too  ignorant  to  give  and  too 
poor  to  pay  for  his  children’s  instruction,  but  he  was  a 
wise  and  an  honest  man,  and  there  was  one  book, 
upon  whose  precepts  he  relied,  as  being  able  to  instruct 
his  children  how  to  live  prosperously  in  this  world,  as 
well  as  to  prepare  them  for  another.  We  are  told  that 
he  daily  repeated  to  them  this  proverb :  “  Seest  thou  a 
man  diligent  in  his  business?  He  shall  stand  before 
kings.”  In  process  of  time  this  tallow-chandler  died 
and  was  forgotten.  But  the  good  seed  had  fallen 
upon  good  ground.  One  of  his  little  boys  obeyed  his 
father’s  instruction ;  he  was  diligent  in  his  business,  and 
he  did  stand  before  kings,  the  first  representative  of 
his  native  land !  He  lived  as  a  philosopher,  to  snatch 
the  lightning  from  heaven;  as  a  statesman,  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  from  tyrants.  And  when  he  died,  he  con¬ 
fessed  that  it  was  the  moral  teachings  of  his  father,  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  little  learning  he  picked  up  in  a  town  school 
at  Boston,  to  which  he  owed  his  success,  his  happiness 
and  his  reputation.  He  did  what  he  could  to  testify 
how  sensible  he  was  of  these  obligations.  He  be¬ 
queathed  liberally  to  his  native  city,  the  means  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  young  to  improve  their  advantages,  and  to 
enable  the  industrious  to  succeed  in  their  callings.  And 
he  erected  a  monument  over  his  father  to  tell  his  vir¬ 
tues  to  another  age.  But  the  glory  of  the  father  was 
in  the  child.  His  son’s  character  was  his  noblest  mon¬ 
ument.  The  examples  that  son  set,  of  industry,  perse¬ 
verance  and  economy,  have  excited  and  are  exciting 
many  to  imitate  them.  And  thousands,  yet  unborn, 
may  owe  their  success  and  happiness  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  text  was  enforced,  by  a  poor  tallow-chandler, 
upon  Benjamin  Franklin. 

But,  being  useful  and  profitable  to  others,  is  not  the 
only  advantage  of  a  farmer’s  life.  He  who  is  wise 
may  be  profitable  to  himself.  In  the  most  busy  agri¬ 
cultural  life,  there  are  hours  that  can  be  devoted  to  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement.  And  I  confess,  in  my  ideal  of 
the  American  farmer,  much  more  is  included  than  the 
regular,  systematic  performance  of  the  routine  of  plow¬ 
ing  and  sowing,  reaping  and  gathering  into  barns. 

I  cannot  satisfy  my  imagination  with  the  hard  work¬ 
ing  man,  who,  after  toiling  through  the  day,  has  no 
thought  at  its  close,  but  to  satisfy  his  animal  nature  and 
to  sleep.  No,  the  man  who  cannot  find  some  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  his  intellect,  is  in  a  wrong  position; 
and  does  not  improve  as  he  might  the  situation  in 
which  he  is  placed.  This  it  is,  that  spiritualizes  his 
labor  and  raises  him  above  the  brute  that  labors  for  him. 
I  do  not  expect  him  to  be  learned  on  subjects  for  which 
he  has  no  occasion;  but  if  he  enjoys  the  priceless  boon 
of  health,  let  him  know  something  of  that  most  won¬ 
derful  instrument,  his  own  body, — that  if  that  “harp 
of  thousand  strings  ”  should  fail,  he  may  with  some  in¬ 
telligence  repair  the  evil.  Let  him  know  something 
of  the  physiology  of  the  vegetabl  e  world ;  and  every 
blade  of  grass  and  ear  of  corn  will  speak  to  him  of  the 
benevolence  and  skill  of  the  Great  Contriver.  Let  him 
not  enjoy  the  sunshine  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  light,  or  see  his  field  drinking  in  the 
dew,  without  understanding  its  adaptation  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  nutrition.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  man 
to  reserve  some  portion  of  his  time  for  these  pursuits; 
and  he  will  find  that  every  addition  to  his  stock  of 
knowledge  will  make  his  walks  the  pleasanter,  the 
flowers  the  sweeter,  and  every  thing  more  full  of  inte¬ 
rest  and  meaning. 


But  there  is  something  superior  to  intellectual  plea¬ 
sure  ;  and  can  a  sphere  be  better  adapted  to  a  progress 
in  the  moral  qualities  than  the  one  he  occupies?  Every 
situation  must  be  a  scene  of  trial.  Yet  different  states 
have  different  temptations.  The  difficulty  of  entering 
the  narrow  path,  is  not,  in  every  case,  likened  to  the 
passing  of  a  camel  through  a  needle’s  eye.  Agricultu¬ 
ral  life  has  few  temptations — no  risks  are  run  in  its  pur¬ 
suit — no  deception  is  used  in  its  progress — no  conceal¬ 
ment  is  required  for  its  success — it  is  open,  manly, 
straight-forward.  It  depends  on  no  one’s  favor;  it 
rests  on  no  one's  promise,  excepting  His,  who  has  said, 
that  “while  the  world  endureth,  seed  time  and  harvest, 
summer  and  winter,  shall  not  cease.”  And  while  free 
from  tempation,  such  a  life  gives  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  all  those  duties  that  elevate  man,  while 
benefiting  his  race.  It  is  not  required  of  many  men  in 
a  generation  to  do  some  great  thing  for  themselves  or 
for  their  country.  It  is  the  little  every  day  duties  and 
habits  that  mark  the  character.  It  was  not  in  the  shouts 
of  multitudes,  that  the  old  patriarchal  farmer  delighted. 
But  it  was  “  when  the  eye  saw  him,  then  it  blessed 
him ;  and  when  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it  bore  witness 
of  him.”  The  opportunities  of  exercising  the  elevated 
virtues  are  ever  present  to  the  independent  farmer. 
Like  the  patriarchs  of  old  he  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
family.  Like  them,  he  should  rule  his  household  after 
him, — instructing,  consoling,  supporting. 

And  there  are  others  dependent  upon  him,  who  owe 
their  comfort  and  well-being  to  his  care;  and  whose 
dependence  may  be  the  means  of  awakening  sentiments, 
that  even  religion  has  not  overlooked.  When  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews  led  them  from  the  house  of  bond¬ 
age,  and  by  divine  command  established  them  as  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  people,  his  laws  recognized  the  advantages  ol 
such  a  life  for  the  formation  of  character.  To  remem¬ 
ber  and  love  the  Giver,  and  rejoice  before  Him,  in  the 
spring-time  and  in  the  harvest,  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  deliverance  and  on  festal  days,  was  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  and  the  second  was  like  unto  it. 
Love  and  kindness  to  the  neighbor,  to  the  stranger,  to 
the  widow,  to  the  fatherless,  were  enjoined  as  conge¬ 
nial  duties.  But  the  directions  stopped  not  here.  The 
brute  creation  of  every  kind  shared  in  his  remembrance. 
The  Sabbath  was  to  be  observed,  “that  thy  ox  and  thy 
ass  may  rest.”  And  when  the  harvest  was  gathered  in, 
the  mute  and  patient  laborer  was  not  to  be  forgotten : 
he  should  share  the  grain  for  which  he  had  toiled,  and 
the  command,  “thou  shalt  not  muzzle  thy  ox  when  he 
treadeth  out  the  corn,”  secured  to  him  at  least  a  portion 

But  freedom  from  temptations,  and  opportunities  of 
exercising  the  virtues,  are  not  the  only  facilities  that 
an  agricultural  life  offers  for  the  formation  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  character.  The  scenes  that  surround  it,  the  un¬ 
ceasing  regularity  of  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter, 
seedtime  and  harvest,  cannot  but  lead  the  observing 
mind  up  to  their  Author.  In  no  crowded  workshop  his 
time  is  spent.  The  broad  fields  and  the  high  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  running  streams,  diffuse  health  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  around.  No  smoky  lamp  sheds  a  doubtful  glim¬ 
mer  over  his  task ;  the  glorious  sun  sends  his  rays  for 
millions  of  miles  to  warm,  and  enlighten,  and  gladden 
his  path.  The  religious  sentiment  is  nowhere  so  natu¬ 
rally  developed  as  among  rural  scenery.  How  great  is 
the  charm  that  agricultural  allusions  throw  over  sacred 
poetry !  It  was  a  youth  spent  in  rural  scenes,  that  ena¬ 
bled  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  to  touch  a  chord,  re  ■ 
sponsive  to  every  human  heart. 

The  voice  of  the  son  of  Jesse  is  always  sweet,  but 
how  different  its  tones  from  the  various  situations  of 
his  eventful  life.  The  shepherd-boy,  keeping  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  sheep,  is  filled  with  adoration  as  he  gazes  on  the 
majestic  scene  above,  and  exclaims,  “what  is  man  that 
thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
visitest  him  ?”  Or,  rapt  with  love  at  the  care  of  the 
Creator,  reminding  him  of  that  which  he  himself  exer¬ 
cised  towards  the  objects  of  his  charge,  he  bursts  out, 
“  the  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want.”  His 
voice,  too,  comes  to  us  from  the  palace  and  the  camp : 
from  the  statesman  and  the  warrior;  but  in  a  tone  how 
altered.  The  innocence  and  faith  of  the  shepherd-boy. 
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have  not  preserved  him  in  more  trying  scenes.  The 
wailing  of  the  adulterer  and  the  murderer;  the  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  blood  and  guiltiness;  the  remorse, 
the  despair  of  conscience,  are  there.  And  well  may  he 
exclaim,  as  he  looks  back  upon  his  early  days  and  his 
later  career,  “  Oh !  had  I  wings  like  a  dove,  then  would 
I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest.” 

But  some  one,  smarting  under  ills  that  are  common  to 
every  lot,  may  say,  “in  description  a  farmer's  life  may 
be  poetic  and  delightful;  but  we  want  to  be  rich;  we 
want  to  be  powerful;  we  want  to  look  down  upon 
others.  That  is  happiness;  that  is  the  usefulness  to 
which  we  aspire.  I  am  ambitious,  and  avaricious  and 
envious.  I  have  no  scope  here :  I  can  never  be  happy 
as  a  farmer.”  And  in  what  position  can  you  be  happy? 
Where  do  these  feelings  produce  aught  but  misery?  An 
ambitious,  avaricious,  envious  farmer  cannot  be  happy 
on  his  farm,  for  it  is  a  law  of  man's  nature  that  no  out¬ 
ward  situation  shall  satisfy  a  disordered  mind.  And  of 
agricultural  pursuits  no  more  can  be  said  than  is  alleged 
of  godliness  by  the  apostle,  “  with  contentment,  it  is 
great  gain.” 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  matter? 
The  agricultural  life  is  one  eminently  calculated  for  hu¬ 
man  happiness  and  human  virtue.  But  let  no  other 
calling  or  pursuit  of  honest  industry,  be  despised  or  en¬ 
vied.  One  cannot  say  unto  another,  “  I  have  no  need 
of  thee;”  and  to  every  one  there  are  compensations 
made  that  render  all,  in  a  great  degree,  satisfied  with 
their  lot.  Envy  not  the  wealth  of  the  merchant;  it 
has  been  won  by  anxieties  that  you  never  knew,  and  is 
held  by  so  frail  a  tenure  as  to  deprive  its  possessor  of 
perfect  security  and  perfect  peace.  While  your  slum¬ 
bers  have  been  sound,  his  have  been  disturbed  by  calcu¬ 
lating  chances,  by  fearful  anticipations,  by  uncertainty 
of  results.  The  reward  of  your  labor  is  sure.  He  feels 
that  an  hour  may  strip  him  of  his  possessions,  and  turn 
him  and  his  family  on  the  world  in  debt  and  penury. 

Envy  not  the  learning  of  the  student.  The  hue  on 
his  cheek  testifies  of  the  vigils  by  which  it  has  been  at¬ 
tained.  He  has  grown  pale  over  the  midnight  lamp. 
He  has  been  shut  up  from  the  prospect  of  nature,  while 
souiid  sleep  and  refreshing  breezes  have  been  your  por¬ 
tion  and  your  health. 

Envy  not  the  successful  statesman.  His  name  may 
be  in  every  one’s  m8uth.  His  reputation  may  be  the 
property  of  his  country;  but  envy  and  detraction  have 
marked  him.  His  plans  are  thwarted,  his  principles 
attacked,  his  ends  misrepresented.  And  if  he  attain  to 
the  highest  station,  it  is  to  feel  that  his  power  only  en¬ 
ables  him  to  make  one  ungrateful,  and  hundreds  his  ene¬ 
mies,  for  every  iavor  he  can  bestow. 

Envy  no  one.  The  situation  of  an  independent  far¬ 
mer  stands  among  the  first,  for  happiness  and  virtue.  It 
is  the  one  to  which  statesmen  and  warriors  have  retired, 
to  find,  in  the  Contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature, 
that  serenity  which  more  conspicuous  situations  could 
not  impart.  It  is  the  situation  in  which  God  placed  his 
peculiar  people  in  the  land  of  Judea,  and  to  which  all 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  great  lawgiver  had  im¬ 
mediate  reference.  And,  when  in  fullness  of  time,  the 
privileges  of  the  chosen  seed,  were  to  be  extended  to 
all  his  children,  it  was  to  shepherds,  abiding  in  the 
field,  that  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  were  first  an¬ 
nounced.  Health  of  body,  serenity  of  mind  and  com¬ 
petence  of  estate,  wait  upon  this  honorable  calling; 
and  in  giving  these,  it  gives  all  that  the  present  life 
can  bestow,  while  it  opens,  through  its  influence,  the 
path  to  Heaven. 


CULTURE  OF  MUSTARD. 


Some  months  since  we  noticed  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  su¬ 
perior  mustard  raised  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Parmelee,  of 
Duncan’s  Falls,  Ohio.  The  average  of  Mr.  P.’s  crop  of 
27  acres  for  1844  was  about  14  bushels  per  acre,  for 
which  he  got  eight  cents  per  lb.  in  Philadelphia.  The 
announcement  of  his  success,  stimulated  many  to  go  into 
the  culture  of  mustard  this  season;  but  from  the  unfa¬ 


vorableness  of  the  season  and  the  lower  price  obtained 
in  market,  the  profits  seem  not  to  have  been  generally 
very  flattering.  In  the  Zanesville,  Gazette  Mr.  Parmelee 
gives  an  account  of  his  mustard  crop  for  1845.  He 
planted  21  acres  with  brown  and  2  acres  with  white 
j  mustard  seed.  Of  the  former,  the  yield  was  305  bushels, 
and  of  the  latter  15  bushels — in  all  320  bushels  from  30 
J  acres.  The  expense  of  the  crop,  delivered  in  New- 
I  York,  was  $1089.  For  289  bushels  Blr.  P.  received 
$1117.  A  great  influx  of  foreign  seed,  mostly  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality,  obliged  Mr.  P.  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
one  cent  per  pound  from  the  price  obtained  in  1344. 
There  was  no  demand  for  the  white  mustard  seed — a 
lot  of  the  best  quality  from  the  northern  part  of  New- 
York,  could  not  be  sold  for  five  cents  per  pound,  which 
would  be  only  $2.50  per  bushel.  Mr.  P.  remarks  in 
conclusion,  that  he  thinks  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
j  labor  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  would  yield  a  better  com 
pensation  than  -was  afforded  by  the  mustard. 


ROSE-BUGS— USEFULNESS  OF  TOADS. 


The  July  number  of  the  Cultivator  says  that  we  find 
no  other  accounts  (than  the  one  alluded  to,)  “of  the 
rose-bug  having  attacked  the  grape  vine.”  H.  W.  S.  C. 
refers  in  the  Aug.  number,  to  Dr.  Underhill’s  remedy 
j  of  “going  over  the  vines  every  morning  and  brushing 
the  bugs  into  cups  of  water.  In  the  hurry  of  the  farm, 
this  would  be  tedious,  and  would  encroach  materially 
upon  other  business;  for  it  must  be  repeated  daily  and 
continually  during  the  day,  for  about  three  weeks.  In 
my  case  too,  basins  would  have  been  filled  instead  of 
cups. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  a  large  collection  of  roses,  the 
bloom  of  which  I  could  never  enjoy  from  the  myriads 
of  Rose-bugs,  in  my  g-arden.  They  devoured  the  flowers 
the  instant  the  petals  expanded,  and  most  of  them  while 
yet  in  the  bud.  I  have  taken  more  than  50  bugs  from 
one  single  flower,  and  every  flower  on  every  bush 
was  alike  covered  with  the  same  pest.  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  discouraged,  and  had  determined  upon  giving 
up  the  cultivation  of  roses.  I  had  also  imported  twenty 
different  kinds  of  grapes,  which  grew  beautifully,  and 
I  was  already  in  imagination,  feasting  on  their  branch¬ 
es,  but,  alas!  “L’homme  propose,  et  Dieu  dispose” — 
Holla!  a  farmer  quoting  French,  exclaims  some  pro¬ 
fessional  gentleman!  And  why  not?  Why  should'nt  a 
farmer  quote,  or  understand  French,  or  Latin,  or  even 
Greek?  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  both  are  strict¬ 
ly  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  more  enlightened  a  far¬ 
mer's  mind,  the  more  cultivated  his  intellect, .  the 
greater  prosperity  he  will  attain.  However,  “  revenons 
A  nos  moutons,”  as  the  French  client  said  to  his  law-- 
yer.  My  vines  were  all  destroyed  by  the  voracious 
rose-bugs. 

I  had  a  sun-dial  in  my  garden,  and  I  went  one  day 
to  ascertain  the  hour.  There  was  a  very  fine  Blush 
Belgic  rose,  close  to  the  dial ;  and  while  regarding  the 
latter,  I  heard  a  click  or  noise  resembling,  though 
much  fainter,  the  cocking  of  a  small  pistol.  I  listened 
and  heard  it  again.  The  sound  attracted  my  attention 
towards  an  aldermanic  toad,  who  was,  as  Virgil  has  it, 
((patulce  recumbans  sub  tegmine  fagi  ” — no,  not  fag'i,  but 
rosse.  I  watched,  and  discovered  that  the  click  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  him.  Pie  was  glutting-  himself  on  the  rose- 
bugs,  as  they  dropped  near  from  the  bush.  I  procured 
a  handful,  and  threw  them  one  by  one  towards  him ; 
not  one  of  which  he  missed.  The  insects  were  seized 
by  his  long  tongue  with  such  velocity  that  I  could 
scarcely  see  it  although  the  tongue  was  ejected  several 
inches;  the  noise  was  occasioned  either  by  the  opening 
or  shutting  of  the  mouth,  I  could  not  discover  which. 
Unfortunately  I  am  no  entomlogist,  or  zoologist.  But 
I  called  my  better  half,  for  all  farmers  should  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  we  fed  our  friend,  the  toad,  for  some  time ; 
the  way  he  gorged  himself,  certainly  astonished  me. 

I  now  “  spare  the  ”  toads,  but  not  the  “birds.”  To 
curtail,  however,  along,  and  perhaps,  to  others  an  un¬ 
interesting  rigmarole,  I  instantly  offered  some  boys  in 
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the  neighborhood  a  premium  on  toads,  and  placed  them 
in  my  garden,  where  I  have  a  number  still  luxuriating 
in  an  f<  otium  cuimdignitate.”  To  them  alone  I  attri¬ 
bute  that  my  roses  now  exhibit  their  beauty,  and  my 
grape-vines  their  fruit. 

My  observation  also  goes  to  prove,  with  Dr.  Under¬ 
hill,  that  rose-bugs  breed  in  the  ground.  This  insect 
came  into  my  garden  with  some  rose  bushes  from  a 
New-York  nursery.  C.  E. 

Sandwich,  C.  W.,  1845. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  GROWING-  INDIAN  CORN. 


Ed.  Cultivator — One  and  a  half  miles  north  of  this 
village,  is  an  extensive  black  ash  swamp,  three  miles 
east  and  west,  averaging  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Three  years  ago,  a  road  was  made  across  the 
width  of  this  swamp,  by  laying  logs  crosswise  com¬ 
pactly  together,  and  covering  them  with  muck  taken 
from  ditches,  cut  three  feet  deep  on  each  side  of  this 
causeway.  Judge  Clark  and  other  proprietors  of  this 
swamp,  cut  a  ditch  six  feet  wide  at  top  and  three  deep, 
connecting  with  the  ditches  of  this  road,  running  east 
IT  miles  to  the  termination  of  the  swamp  at  Black 
Brook.  This  season  Judge  Clark  tried  the  experiment 
of  growing  Indian  corn  on  a  field  of  1|  acres,  directly 
at  the  junction  of  the  road  and  the  main  ditch.  The 
black  ash  and  elm  trees  had  been  cut  off  three  years;  a 
few  turneps  were  grown  on  it  the 'first  season;  last  sea¬ 
son  a  crop  of  potatoes,  which  were  much  injured  by  the 
rot.  It  was  now  plowed  once  as  well  as  the  stumpy 
incumbered  ground  would  admit,  and  planted  immedi¬ 
ately  after  it  was  plowed,  24th  May,  with  Dutton  corn 
in  hills  three  feet  each  way.  Some  practical  farmers 
predicted  that  if  the  season  was  wet,  “  the  crop  would 
be  drowned’- — if  dry,  “  the  muck  would  dry  up  and  the 
corn  wither. ”  I  went  over  the  field  early  one  morning 
after  the  second  hoeing,  and  the  ears  had  commenced 
forming,  in  the  height  of  the  great  drouth  of  the  past 
summer.  Instead  of  finding  the  soil  dry  and  thirsty, 
the  whole  loose  peaty  mass  was  redolent  of  moisture. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  during  the  past  very  warm  night, 
the  hydrogen  of  the  recomposed  surface  had  united  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  thus  forming  water,  by  a  sort  of 
capillary  attraction,  not  less  than  by  chemical  affinity. 
Had  the  surface  soil  been  less  porous  the  union  of  the  ! 
two  gases  could  not  have  taken  place,  at  least  to  the  | 
same  extent.  Had  not  the  peaty  surface  been  in  a  fine  I 
state  of  decomposition,  the  like  result  would  not  have 
been  produced,  the  corn  would  have  been  slender,  the  | 
leaves  curled,  the  farmers’  prediction  fulfilled.  Had  it 
been  a  wet  season  the  ditches  would,  by  taking  off  the 
surplus  water,  have  prevented  the  “  drowning  ”  of  the 
corn;  but  the  decomposition  of  the  peaty  mass  would 
have  been  so  much  retarded,  by  the  absence  of  solar 
heat,  that  the  farmers’  prediction  would  have  been,  in 
effect,  fulfilled;  less  however  from  the  effect  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  water  than  from  the  lack  of  solar  heat.  The 
surface  soil  of  this  swamp  is  nearly  four  feet  deep,  rest¬ 
ing  upon  a  compact  silicious  clay,  of  a  light  grey  color; 
this  corn  yielded  140  bushels  of  sound  ears  to  the  acre, 
with  two  hoeings. 


EFFECTS  OF  DROUTH— CARROTS. 

It  is  a  common  saying  among  farmers,  that  in  a  dry 
season  the  soil  will  suffer  the  drouth  better  without 
manure  than  with  it.  This  assertion  can,, only  be  true 
when  the  manure  is  slovenly  applied,  in  a  crude  and 
undecomposed  state.  I  have  noticed  that  leguminous 
plants  grown  the  past  unusually  dry  season,  have  had  a 
much  shorter  tap  root  than  those  grown  in  ordinary 
seasons.  I  gathered  white  carrots  this  fall  with  the 
greatest  ease  by  hand,  without  fork  or  spade;  many  of 
the  tap  roots  were  rounded  off  four  or  five  inches  below 
the  surface,  but  the  lateral  roots  were  many  and  long; 
the  carrots  high  out  of  the  ground,  many  of  them  three 
inches  in  diameter,  by  twelve  in  length.  I  attribute 
the  phenomena  of  the  rounded  tap  root  to  the  extreme 
drouth  of  the  season;  in  default  of  a  moist  sub-soil,  the 
plant  sent  its  roots  laterally  to  drink  the  water  artificial¬ 


ly  supplied  by  the  chemical  union  of  the  hydrogen  of 
the  humus  in  the  soil  with  the  oxogen  of  the  air. 
Petzholdt  says  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  takes 
place  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  de¬ 
caying  matter — and  that  the  hydrogen  from  the  same 
matter  forms  water  by  like  union  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere.  Liebig  says  that  the  quantity  of  water 
produced  by  an  acre  of  fresh  plowed  sward  ground 
amounts  to  950  lbs.  per  hour,  which  equals  the  evapora¬ 
tion  per  hour  from  an  acre  after  copious  rains.  The 
results  in  vegetable  growth  the  past  unusually  warm 
dry  summer,  go  far  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  above 
views.  How  else  are  we  to  account  for  the  unusual 
large  crops  produced  this  season  from  every  well  work¬ 
ed  field,  while  the  meadow  and  pasture  lands  have  suf 
fered  severely  from  drouth. 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 

E.  H.  Bartlett,  on  the  east  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  in 
the  town  of  Romulus,  has  this  year  tried  the  experiment 
of  watering  his  flax  field  with  a  weak  brine,  soon  aftei 
the  seed  was  sown.  The  result  was  that  the  bolls  of  the 
flax  thus  treated,  contained  from  9  to  13  seeds — the  un¬ 
salted  5  to  8.  'The  drouth  of  the  season  undoubtedly 
contributed  to  this  result.  A  compost  of  salt,  ashes  and 
chamberlie,  has  also  proved  this  season  to  be  an  antidote 
to  the  turnep  worm,  so  common  to  old  soils. 


INDIAN  CORN  FOR  FODDER. 

Mr.  B.  planted  an  acre  of  corn  for  fodder,  18  inches 
a  part  one  way,  12  the  other,  three  kernels  to  the  hill. 
He  got  five  tons  of  well  cured  edible  stalks,  and  fifty- 
four  bushels  of  ears  from  the  acre ;  the  land  was  never 
manured;  it  was  a  clay  loam  interspersed  with  granitic 
boulders  and  quartz  and  limestone  pebbles. 

5  tons  stalks  worth  this  year  $7  per  ton, . $35.00 

54  bushels  ears  of  8  rowed  corn,  at  25  cts., -  13.50 


$48.50 

Deduct  cost  1  bushel  seed,  planting,  hoeing,  } 

cutting  up,  husking,  stacking  stalks  and  use  >  17.44 

of  land,  ;  - — 

Nett  profit, .  $31.06 

Mr.  B.  also  grew  40  bushels  good  spring  wheat  of  the 
Labrador  variety  to  the  acre  this  season;  it  was  sown 
in  March  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground. 

S.  W. 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.,  1845. 


OPERATION  OF  GYPSUM. 


Liebig  supposes  the  action  of  gypsum  to  result  from 
its  attraction  of  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere — the 
ammonia  supplying  plants  to  which  the  gypsum  had 
been  applied,  with  nitrogen.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
account  for  all  the  results  of  gypsum  on  this  theory. 
For  instance,  its  effects  have  been  seen  on  clover  and 
potatoes,  on  the  same  fields  where  its  application  to 
wheat  and  other  grains,  (the  very  plants  requiring  most 
nitrogen,)  produced  no  visible  results.  We  have  seen 
it  applied  on  an  argillaceous  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  granitic 
hill  with  great  benefits,  when  the  same  kind  of  gypsum 
applied  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  kind  of  crops,  on 
the  sides  of  the  hill,  produced  no  effect. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  principle  on  which  plaster 
operates,  its  effects  in  many  cases  are  wonderful.  When 
in  Connecticut  last  summer,  we  saw,  on  the  farm  of 
John  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Winchester,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  effects  of  plaster  on  potatoes.  Four  rows  of  pota¬ 
toes,  to  which  a  spoonful  of  plaster  had  been  applied, 
were  at  least  one-third  more  forward  in  their  size  and 
hight  of  the  tops,  and  were  also  a  much  darker  green, 
than  others  in  the  same  field.  The  plastered  rows  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  field,  and  excepting  the  plaster, 
had  been  treated  exactly  like  the  others.  What  the  dif¬ 
ference  might  have  been  in  the  yield  of  the  plastered 
and  unplastered  rows,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Chauncey  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  also 
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showed  us  last  summer,  a  part  of  his  farm  which  has 
been  mowed  annually  lor  fifty  years,  yielding  on  an 
average  three  tons  per  acre,  (cut  twice  in  a  season,)  and 
had  received  no  other  dressing  during  that  time  than 
two  bushels  of  plaster  per  acre  each  year — one  bushel 
being  sown  in  the  spring  and  the  other  in  August.  The 
soil  seemed  to  be  quite  a  stiff  clay — too  stiff  for  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  a  stratum  which  crops  out  in  many  places 
on  the  bank  or  terrace  which  divides  the  alluvion 
of  the  Connecticut  river  from  the  sandy  plain  east 
of  Springfield.  The  effect  of  plaster  on  some  other 
parts  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  farm,  is  favorable,  but  nowhere 
so  remarkable  as  on  the  soil  mentioned.  This  case,  and 
many  others  which  might  be  cited,  indicates  that  the 
effect  of  plaster  is  much  effected  by  the  nature  of  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  applied.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better 
way  for  the  farmer  to  ascertain  whether  plaster  can  be 
profitably  used,  than  to  first  try  it  in  different  ways,  but 
in  such  an  exact  manner  that  its  effect  may  be  easily 
known.  An  experiment  which  would  involve  no  risk 
or  expense,  to  any  extent,  might  settle  points  of  great 
consequence. 


A  MISSISSIPPI  PLANTATION. 


From  the  last  number  of  our  traveling  correspond¬ 
ent’s  “Notes  in  the  Southwest,”  we  give  the  following 
account  of  his  visit  to  Col.  J.  Dunbar,  who  has  one 
of  the  best  plantation*  in  that  state,  situate  in  Jefferson 
county,  16  miles  east  of  Natchez.  Mr.  Robinson  says: 

He  is  a  very  fine  hearty  man,  61  years  old,  and  was 
born  near  Natchez,  and  came  upon  the  place  where  he 
lives  now,  when  the  whole  country  was  covered  so  thick 
with  cane  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  through 
it,  and  commenced  with  his  own  hands  to  clear  away  a 
little  spot  upon  which  to  build  his  cabin.  He  was  then 
possessed  of  a  good  strong  pair  of  hands,  and  a  wife 
willing  and  able  to  assist  him.  He  has  both  yet ;  and 
he  also  has  upon  the  “home  plantation,”  600  acres  in 
cultivation,  and  works  50  field -hands,  and  40  horses  and 
mules,  and  ten  yoke  of  oxen.  He  also  has  two  black¬ 
smiths  constantly  at  work,  as  well  as  carpenters,  wagon 
and  plowmakers,  shoemakers,  &c. 

The  whole  number  of  negroes  upon  the  plantation 
exceeds  150,  having  several  supernumerary,  old  and 
young,  from  another  plantation  that  he  owns. 

He  lias  about  an  hundred  head  of  horses  and  mules, 
among  which  are  some  very  fine  blooded  animals,  par¬ 
ticularly  three  breeding  mares.  He  has  also  a  noble 
jack,  14  hands  high,  and  heavy  built.  His  cattle  are  not 
only  uncounted,  but  unaccountable  fine — having  among 
them,  both  Durhams  and  Ayrshires  of  good  quality. 
He  has  a  good  flock  of  sheep,  and  has  kept  them  for  30 
years  or  more,  without  perceiving  any  unhealthiness  or 
deterioration.  He  has  now  both  South  Down  and  Bake- 
well  rams  which  he  bought  for  full  bloods,  but  in  which 
I  think  he  was  cheated,  but  not  by  a  Yankee. 

He  also  has,  he  dont  know  how  many  hogs,  and  I  am 
sure  I  dont;  but  he  raises  corn  enough  “to  do  him,” 
and  make  pork  enough  to  supply  the  plantation,  and 
every  year  has  some  bacon  and  lard  to  sell.  He  also 
raises  large  quantities  of  oats,  peas  and  potatoes,  and 
some  as  good  tobacco  from  Havanna  seed,  as  ever  the 
lover  of  a  good  cigar  or  long  stem  pipe,  puffed  into 
sweet  perfume.  He  cultivates  winter  oats,  clover,  Ber¬ 
muda,  blue-grass  and  rye  for  pasture,  and  all  of  his 
stock  look  as  though  they  knew  it.  The  land  is  very 
hilly,  and  was  once  covered  entirely  with  cane  and  a 
growth  of  white,  black  and  water  oak,  poplar,  ash, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  dogwood,  sassafras,  holly,  beach, 
magnolia. 

Col.  D.  has  a  steam  saw-mill,  and  he  assures  me  that 
he  saved  more  than  the  cost  of  it,  in  getting  lumber  for 
his  own  buildings.  No  wonder,  for  he  has  a  small 
world  of  them.  His  “ negro  quarters  ”  look  like  a  neat 
New-England  village;  and  the  interior  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  has  as  much  the  air  of  comfort  as  the  exterior. 
The  negroes’  food  is  all  cooked  in  a  very  large  and  neat 
kitchen,  immediately  under  the  eye  of  overseers  or 


owner.  There  is  a  large,  airy,  and  excellent  building 
j  for  a  hospital.  It  is  also  used  for  the  “Christmas  Ball  ” 

!  which  he  gives  his  negroes  every  year,  accompanied 
j  with  a  feast  that  many  a  white  man  would  be  glad  oi  a 
j  chance  to  partake  of.  It  is  generally  contrived  to  have 
a  few  pair  of  weddings  on  hand  at  the  same  lime. 
Bjrths  appear  to  be  “  in  order  ”  at  all  seasons. 

He  has  a  large  fine  house,  and  beautiful  garden,  and 
good  assortment  of  fruit  and  flowers,  for  which  the  good 
taste  and  judicious  management  of  one  of  the  best  house¬ 
wives  in  Mississippi  must  have  the  credit.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  Mrs.  D.  take  pride  in  showing  us  her  neat 
dairy  room,  and  long  row  of  barrels  of  the  sweetest 
lard,  besides  tallow,  and  two  year  old  soap;  all  pre¬ 
pared  and  put  up  under  her  own  personal  superintend¬ 
ence — and  this  in  Mississippi  too — by  the  wife  of  a 
planter  worm — well  I  don  t  know  how  much  money, 
but  this  I  do  know,  that  him  and  his  good  wife  are 
worth  a  most  comfortable  and  cheerful  disposition  that 
makes  all  happy  around  them,  and  if  they  have  not  quiet 
consciences,  I  don’t  know  who  can  have  them.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  they  have  not  a  child  in  the  world:  but  I  dare 
say  they  won’t  lack  heirs. 

Col.  D.  is  satisfied  that  Spanish  tobacco  upon  such 
rich,  warm  land  as  his,  could  be  made  a  very  profitable 
crop,  if  they  could  only  once  “  kick  themselves  clear 
of  the  traces”  that  bind  them  to  the  cotton-sacks, 
whether  making  or  losing.  And  Col.  D.  assured  me 
that  at  present  prices,  he  did  not  make  5  per  cent  on  his 
capital.  And  yet,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  mention¬ 
ed,  he  makes  about  eight  bales  to  the  hand.  He  puts 
up  his  cotton  in  bagging  made  of  his  refuse  cotton  at 
the  factory  in  Natchez.  A  few  years  ago  he  sent  a  crop 
to  market  put  up  in  thin  boards  bound  round  with  ropes 
like  common  baling.  The  cotton  bagging  is  much 
handsomer  and  tighter  than  hemp,  but  a  little  more  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  torn  by  handling;  by  the  constant  use  of  those 
abominable  cotton  hooks,  which  open  great  rents  in  the 
bags,  through  which  another  kind  of  hooks  contrive  to 
hook  a  kind  of  rent,  though  they  themselves  are  all 
anti-renters.  But  if  cotton  planters  understood  their 
own  interest,  they  never  would  use  any  other  than  bag¬ 
ging  made  of  cotton  that  will  hardly  pay  for  sending-  to 
market.  To  do  this,  they  must  have  manufactories, 
right  in  their  midst. 

I  have  visited  noplace  in  the  south  where  everything 
wore  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  well  ordered  “  No. 
1,  Yankee  farm,”  as  does  every  thing  about  this  place. 
There  is  but  one  important  thing  lacking,  and  that  is  a 
complete  system  of  side-hill  ditching. 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  manner  of  stabling  horses 
last  described,  I  annex  a  description  of  Col.  Dunbar’s 
carriage  house  and  stable,  that  will  suit  other  latitudes. 
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The  building  is 40  ft.  square,  10  ft.  posts.  The  upper 
end  of  the  plan,  figure  12,  is  the  front  end  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  having  a  large  window  in  the  gable  to  put  in  fod¬ 
der.  The  carriage  room  A,  is  20  ft.  square,  and  has 
two  set  of  ten  foot  doors.  Upon  each  side,  B  and  C, 
are  two  rooms  ten  feet  square  with  outside  doors,  for 
saddles,  harness,  and  all  kind  of  horse  trappings.  Back 
of  these,  E  and  F,  are  two  rooms  of  the  same  size, 
with  outside  doors  and  ooors  opening  into  iHp  passage 
G.  One  of  these  is  for  corn,  and  the  other  for  chopped 
oats,  &c.  In  one  corner  of  this  room  the  stairs  H,  open 
from  the  passage  to  the  loft. 

The  manger  and  feed  boxes  I,  are  along  side  of  the 
passage  very  convenient  for  feeding.  The  back  end  is 
divided  into  stalls  K,  having  each  a  door  from  outside. 
The  passage  being  always  open,  and  the  sides  of  the 
stable  part  being  made  of  slat-work,  gives  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air;  and  for  aught  I  coould  see,  this  stable 
was  full  as  good  as  a  “  lot ”  enclosed  with  a  rail  fence. 
The  Col.  also  has  a  very  large  stable  with  open-work 
sides  for  the  field  horses  and  mules. 

His  whole  farm,  buildings,  orchards,  garden,  yards, 
quarters,  shops,  stock,  and  tools,  besides  ten  thousand 
little  “fixings,”  are  well  worth  an  examination  and 
patterning  after  by  his  brother  planters,  whom  I  ear¬ 
nestly  wish  would  visit  his  place  and  learn  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  climate  of  Mississippi  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  thrift,  order,  neatness,  regularity,  and  con¬ 
sequent  comfort  upon  a  cotton  plantation. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  delighted  with  my  visit  of  a  day 
to  this  fine  plantation,  and  could  have  spent  several 
other  days  profitably  to  myself,  with  a  man  of  such  a 
character  for  energy,  enterprise,  and  intelligence,  and 
whose  laughing  eye  constantly  tells  you  that  there  must 
be  no  “blue  devil-ism”  here;  and  w'ho  has  a  wife  of 
just  such  a  character  as  I  wish  every  other  Mississippian 
had;  and  then,  like  Col.  Dunbar,  he  would  have  a  home 
worthy  the  name  of  that  sacred  place  toward  which  our 
hearts  constantly  yearn  as  we  wander  over  the  surface 
of  this  rough  world. 

But  I  must  on!  on!  on!  “There  is  no  rest  for  the 
wicked.”  The  day  (March  6,)  is  most  lovely,  clear  and 
warm,  and  upon  the  ten  miles  to  Washington  we  will 
make  no  call,  although  there  are  many  fine  looking 
places  that  would  be  worth,  our  notice;  yet  there  are 
several  others  that  bear  the  fatal  mark  of  “  gone  to  gul- 
leyville ,”  and  others  that  are  rapidly  going  the  same 
gate.  It  is  a  most  singular  soil,  and  when  a  gulley 
once  begins,  it  seems  to  melt  down,  down,  down,  into 
a  deep  ditch  whose  sides  are  as  straight  and  perpendicu¬ 
lar  as  though  cut  by  a  spade  and  line.  I  have  seen 
ridges  standing  between  these  ditches  ten  feet  high,  and 
quite  sharp  on  the  top.,  and  only  a  foot  or  two  thick  at 
the  base.  It  appears  never  to  dry  and  crumble  down, 
and  of  course  never  falls  by  freezing,  and  there  they 
*tand,  slowly  washing  down  by  rain,  while  upon  each 
side  the  ditch  grows  deeper  with  every  shower. 

Solon  Robinson. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — On  my  return  recently  from 
one  of  the  courts  in  my  judicial  district,  I  took  up  “The 
Cultivator,”  which  had  come  in  my  absence,  and  no¬ 
ticed  my  name  in  association  with  Mr.  Hovey’s,  placed 
there  by  “J.  F.,”  of  Rochester,  to  indicate  a  “discrep¬ 
ancy  ”  in  the  production  of  the  strawberry.  If  J.  F.  is 
really  seeking  information,  as  he  intimates,  he  could 
have  have  found  it  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  small  calcu¬ 
lation  as  follows:  Suppose  Mr.  Hoveyhad  been  gratified 
in  getting  two  bushels  from  upwards  of  5,000  vines,  he 
would  have  obtained  about  one-tenth  of  a  gill,  or  about 
a  small  table-spoonful  of  berries  from  each  vine ;  would 
J.  F.  be  satisfied  to  cultivate  with  this  prospect?  By  a 
similar  calculation,  I  obtained  in  1843,  about  half  a 
pint  from  each  vine,  the  vines  standing  one  and  a  half 
feet  apart  each  way.  Is  this  a  wonderful  product  ?  In 
1844,  I  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  “  Cambridge  Chroni¬ 
cle,”  a  heaping  pint  of  strawberries,  and  the  pint  con¬ 


tained  32  berries,  and  24  weighed  one-quarter  of  a 
pound,  averaging  in  size  four  and  a  half  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  and  if  J.  F.  has  ever  seen  the  statement  of 
the  strawberries  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion  in  Washington  last  spring,  he  will  remember  that 
there  Were  six  specimens  of  Hovey’s  seedling,  and  none 
of  the  berries  measured  less  than  4£  to  5  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  so  that  if  they  would  have  averaged  an 
inch  square,  allowing  for  cavities  in  measurement,  and 
as  there  are  2,145  and  six -tenths  inches  to  the  bushel, 
Mr.  Hovey’s  two  bushels  would  not  have  given  him  one 
such  berry  to  the  vine.  But  I  will  explain  the  “  dis¬ 
crepancy.”  J.  F.  will  note  that  I  speak  of  my  vines 
being  a  year  old.  They  were  planted  in  April,  had  the 
whole  year  to  grow,  and  attained  their  full  size.  Now 
most  persons  plant  out  their  runners  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  recommended,  by  Mr.  Knight  and  other  hor¬ 
ticulturists.  These  vines  barely  grow  enough  to  stand 
the  winter,  and  the  following  spring  bear  but  little  if 
any  fruit.  It  was  upon  vines  of  this  age  that  Mr.  Hovey 
must  have  made  Ms  '•^Iculation ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  vine,  lik  Ather  vegetables,  must  have  its  age 
of  fructification.  I  was  precisely  in  this  predicament 
this  last  spring.  I  had  the  same  beds  set  last  fall,  which 
gave  me  the  yield  in  1843 ;  plants  set  out  last  August,  I 
mean  of  1844,  and  this  spring  I  did  not  get  two  gallons 
from  them.  But  if  J.  F.  could  only  see  the  perfection 
of  the  plants  now,  he  would  concede  the  prospect  of  a 
greater  yield  next  spring  than  one-tenth  of  a  gill,  or 
one  big  berry  to  the  vine. 

Brice  J.  Goldsborough. 

Cambridge ,  Md.,  Nov.  19th ,  1845. 


FARMING  IN  ALABAMA. 


Mr.  Editor — As  the  year  is  now  drawing  to  a  close, 
I  feel  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  different  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  I  take,  to  give  some  account  of  my  farm  and  sys¬ 
tem  of  farming.  Could  the  plan  of  comparing  notes 
become  general, — that  is,  if  each  reader  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  would  in  a  short  and  plain  way,  write  out 
his  system,  giving  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in 
farming,  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  the  different 
kinds  of  crops,  the  manner  of  cultivating  them,  the  time 
of  planting,  the  season,  &c.,  &c., — we  should  at  once 
become  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  cultivating  lands 
at  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  should  knoAv  the 
profits  of  farming  in  each  section  of  our  wide  spread 
country. 

I  will  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  my  agricultural  book 
for  1845.  In  the  first  place  allow  me  to  say  a  word  in 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  I  keep  this  book.  I 
commence  on  the  first  of  January,  each  year,  and 
charge  myself  with  every  dollar  I  employ  on  my  farm, 
and  estimating  all  produce  at  what  I  believe  it  would 
sell  for  in  cash.  I  make  an  entry  of  the  kind  and 
amount  of  work  done  each  day.  I  also  keep  a  complete 
account  of  the  seasons,  the  time  of  planting,  and  the 
manner  of  working  of  each  crop;  keeping  an  exact  ac¬ 
count  of  all  money  laid  out.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
I  give  myself  credit  for  all  cash  received  and  for  all 
improvements  made.  In  this  way  I  am  prepared  to 
know  what  interest  I  am  making  on  the  capital  employed. 

On  the  2d  page  of  my  book  for  the  present  year,  I 
find  I  have  charged  with  capital  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  $8,550. 

My  land  is  poor  pine  land;  half  of  the  cleared  land 
very  hilly,  and  the  other  half  perfectly  level,  as  it  is 
divided  by  a  large  creek.  It  is  sandy  land.  There  is 
cleared  267  acres,  leaving  about  100  acres  timbered. 
Of  the  cleared  land,  we  planted  in  corn,  . . .  120  acres. 
“  “  “  cotton,. .  80  “ 

“  “  “  oats,.  ..  60  “ 

«  «  “  potatoes,  3  “ 

“  “  “  rice,. .  . .  *  2  “ 

“  «  “  garden,  .  2  “ 

267 

I  find  we  had  arrived  at  page  48  by  the  1st  of  March; 
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that  the  months  of  January  and  February  were  taken  up 
in  cutting,  rolling  and  burning  logs — in  breaking  up 
land — heading  for  corn  and  cotton — and  in  hauling  out 
and  scattering  manure.  I  find  (at  page  30,)  that  we 
had  made  and  hauled  out  275  loads  [how  much  at  a 
load?]  of  compost  manure.  The  manure  is  prepared  by 
hauling  to  a  lot,  where  my  cattle,  to  the  number  of  forty 
head,  are  yarded  every  night — equal  parts  of  blue  marl 
and  pine  shaw,  making  alternate  layers  of  each.  We 
were  thirty  days  engaged  in  hauling  the  marl  and  pine 
shaws,  and  in  hauling  out  the  manure : 

At  $2 . 00  per  day, . $60 . 00. 

I  find,  (by  page  44,)  that  we  commenced  planting  on 
the  26th  of  February — the  corn  planted  on  the  broken 
land — the  rows  laid  off  six  feet  apart,  on  the  horizontal 
system — the  stalks  left  standing  at  two  feet  distance  in 
the  drill,  and  peas  planted  in  the  middle  between  the 
rows. 

I  find,  (by  page  64,)  that  we  had  a  frost  on  the  19th  of 
March, — that  cut  the  corn  planted  on  the  26th  Feb., 
down  to  the  ground.  I  find,  (by  page  75)  that  we  com¬ 
menced  planting  cotton  'on  31st  of  March — the  cotton 
planted  on  the  level  land — thirty  acres  of  which  was 
manured  with  the  compost  manure,  by  running  a  deep 
Shovel  furrow  in  the  center  of  the  former  cotton  row, 
spreading  the  manure  in  the  bottom  of  this  furrow,  and 
heading  on  with  a  turning  plow — the  cotton  then 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  I  see  (by  page  79) 
v/e  commenced  plowing  and  hoeing  our  corn  crop  on 
the  4th  of  April.  I  find  (page  82)  that  I  copied  into 
my  diary  or  farm-book,  the  following  arrangement  of 
a  farm  owned  by  Mr.  J.  W.  W.,  of  South  Carolina. 
This  farm  contains  353  acres,  to  wit : 

In  corn, .  150  acres. 

“  small  grain, .  100  “ 

“  cotton, .  90  “ 

“  potatoes, .  7  “ 

“  rice .  6  « 

Total, . 353 

Now  when  it  is  known  that  many  of  our  farmers  in 
the  south  and  south-west,  plant  more  than  half  their 
land  in  cotton,  having  less  than  half  for  the  entire  pro¬ 
vision  crop,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  are  all  the 
time  buying  our  provisions  and  selling  cotton,  or  rather 
giving  it  away  at  half  the  price  it  ought  to  bring. 

I  find  (at  page  88)  that  our  corn  was  bitten  down 
on  the  10th  of  April  a  second  time.  I  find  (by  page 
92)  that  we  were  in  great  want  of  rain  on  the  15th  of 
April.  I  find  that  the  19th  of  April  was  taken  up  in 
running  round  our  cotton  the  first  time — three  plows 
and  nine  hoes  being  at  work.  I  find  (at  page  100)  that 
we  were  still  in  great  want  of  rain  on  the  26th  of 
April. 

I  have  copied  this  much  to  show  the  plan  of  keeping 
the  book.  But  to  give  you  some  account  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  matters  at  the  close  of  the  present  year.  I  find 
the  following  entry  at  page  150  on  the  first  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber:  “  For  the  last  four  months  scarcely  any  rain  has 
fallen.”  We  gathered  our  corn  crop  on  the  last  of 
September,  making  1300  bushels,  but  with  prudence  it 
will  answer  us,  as  we  sowed  about  60  acres  of  oats  on 


the  first  of  October. 

We  make  thirty -five  bales  of  cotton,  and  it  is  a  most 
splendid  article. 

We  put  our  bales  at  $40  each, . $1,400,00 

I  have  expended  as  follows: — 

44  days  hauling  manure, .  88,00 

24  days  hauling  shaws,  at  $3  per  day,. .  .  71,00 

30  more  days  hauling  same,  at  $2-|, .  75,00 

Other  improvements  on  the  farm, .  100,00 


$334,00 

Alexander  McDonald.. 

Evfaula ,  Ala.,  Dec.,  1845. 


“  There  is  no  better  dessert  fruit  than  a  good  apple, 
and  in  this  fruit  England  beats  all  the  world,  with  the 
exception  of  America.  The  Newtown  pippin  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  first  of  apples.” 


Mr.  Edmondson,  editor  of  the  “  British  American 
Cultivator,”  in  his  report  on  the  State  Fair  at  Utica, 
says  in  reference  to  the  Plowing  Match :  “  Some  of  the 
work  was  tolerably  well  executed,  but  on  the  whole  it 
would  not  have  met  the  approbation  of  a  British  plow¬ 
man.  The  furrow-slices  were  six  inches  deep,  and 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  wide;  and  in  the  main  turned 
perfectly  fiat.  The  plows  were  short  in  the  handles; 
and  in  their  general  construction  did  not  appear  well 
]  calculated  to  turn  a  well  proportioned  furrow.  The 
[  plowmen  have  rather  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  best  mode 
I  of  forming  ridges,  and  in  taking  up  the  two  last  fur¬ 
rows;  they  were  so  deficient  in  the  latter  particular, 
that  among  the  twenty  competitors,  there  was  not  a 
single  individual  who  attempted  to  finish  his  work.” 
He  further  remarks,  that  lie  “  offered  to  plow  a  native- 
born  Canadian  youth  of  only  16  years  of  age,  against 
any  native-born  American  that  could  be  produced.  “We 
made  this  challenge,”  he  continues,  “  not  from  any  de¬ 
sire  of  competing  for  a  wager,  but  merely  to  convince 
our  American  friends  that  their  whole  system  of  plow¬ 
ing,  at  least  so  far  as  scientific  principles  are  concerned, 
is  radically  deficient.” 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  competitors  at  the  Utica 
plowing  match,  as  well  as  the  American  farmers  gene¬ 
rally,  would  be  glad  to  adopt  any  improvements  which 
could  be  suggested  on  their  present  modes  of  plowing; 
we  have  therefore  copied  Mr.  Edmondson’s  remarks  foi 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  views,  and  would  now  re¬ 
spectfully  call  on  him  to  inform  us  what  kind  of  plow¬ 
ing  would  “meet  the  approbation  of  a  British  plow- 
man:”  what  he  considers  a  “well  proportioned  furrow 
what  are  the  “scientific  principles,”  by  the  applicath  > 
of  which,  our  “  whole  system  of  plowing  ”  is  proved  ! 
be  “  radically  defective.” 


OXEN  FOR  PLOWING 


The  advantage  of  oxen  in  farm-labor,  depends  much 
on  their  discipline.  If  they  are  of  the  right  form  and 
spirit,  they  may  be  trained  to  walk  as  fast  as  horses, 
and  will  do.  as  much  at  the  plow,  excepting  perhaps  in 
the  very  hottest  weather.  There  are  some  oxen  that 
will  even  stand  the  heat  in  the  field  as  Avell  as  horses. 
The  first  premium  for  plowing  at  the  state  plowing 
match  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  1844,  was  given  to  a  man 
who  used  a  middling  sized  pair  of  oxen.  They  did 
their  work  quicker  and  better  than  any  other  team,  and 
there  were  several  pair  of  large  horses.  It  was  a  very 
warm  day,  but  the  oxen  were  less  worried,  and  were 
evidently  able  to  perform  more  in  a  day,  than  the 
horses. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  on  plowing  with  sin- 
teams  at  the  Essex  county,  (Mass.)  exhibition,  we  find 
the  following  remarks,  by  the  chairman,  J.  W.  Proctor. 
It  is  proper  to  observe  that  there  were  matches  with 
two  yoke  of  oxen  as  well  as  with  one  yoke,  and  also 
a  match  with  horses.  The  quantity  of  ground  was  the 
same,  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  in  the  three  matches,  but 
there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  time  occupied  in 
doing  the  work — though  one  of  the  single  teams  of 
oxen  plowed  their  land  some  minutes  sooner  than  any 
of  the  horse  teams.  Mr.  Proctor’s  remarks  are  deserv¬ 
ing  particular  attention  as  showing  the  capability  of 
oxen  in  plowing,  and  also  for  a  suggestion  contained 
therein  in  reference  to  the  subsoil  plow : 

“  From  these  experiments  we  learn  that  an  acre  of 
land  may  be  plowed  by  a  single  pair  of  cattle  and  one 
man  in  four  hours,  and  probably  nearly  two  acres  in  a 
single  day.  When  we  take  into  view  the  expense  of 
operating  a  team  of  this  description,  compared  with 
those  usually  employed  in  this  business,  it  wills  be  quite 
well  for  our  farmers  to  consider  whether  most  of  their 
work  cannot  be  done  with  one  pair  of  caitle,  and,  if 
two  pair  are  to  be  used  would  it  not  be  better  to  cut 
the  first  furrow  of  less  depth,  and  apply  the  power  of 
the  second  pair  to  a  subsoil  plow  to  follow  directly 
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after.  If  we  do  not  entirely  mistake  the  signs  of  the 
times,  our  modes  of  preparing  land  for  culture  will  ere 
long  be  essentially  modified  by  the  use  of  the  sub-soil 
plow.  In  the  county  of  Worcester,  where  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  land  and  teams  is  understood  as  well  as  in  any 
part  of  the  commonwealth,  the  premiums  are  limited 
to  one  one  pair  of  cattle  without  a  driver .” 


WINTER  EMPLOYMENTS. 


“  Now  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind— 

Baffle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will ;  lodge  them  below  the  storm. 

And  watch  them  strict.’’ 

Next  to  man’s  duty  of  providing  for  himself  and  his 
own  household,  is  that  of  relieving,  to  the  extent  of  his 
power,  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men  in  general,— and 
next  to  that,  is  the  duty,  (to  say  nothing  of  interest,) 
of  protecting  and  nourishing  the  animals  placed  under 
his  care,  and  from  which  his  own  comforts  are  so  large¬ 
ly  derived.  Winter  is  indeed  a  season  of  gloom  and 
unhappiness  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  food,  raiment 
or  shelter;  and  in  truth,  however  well  provided  the 
farmer  and  his  family  may  be  in  these  respects,  if  he 
has  the  common  sympathies  of  humanity,  he  will  find 
himself  a  stranger  to  peace  of  mind,  while  any  of  the 
animals  dependent  on  him,  are  miserable  from  hunger 
or  exposure ;  but  let  every  individual  of  his  flocks  and 
herds,  receive  the  full  care  and  attention  requisite  to 
their  comfort  and  enjoyment,  and  a  consciousness  of  this 
will  enable  the  owner  to  rest  quietly  on  his  pillow, 
though  the  storm  may  howl  and  rage  around. 

Besides  the  cutting  and  collecting  wood  and  timber, 
and  other  business  usually  done  in  the  winter,  the  farmer 
may  do  much  in  this  season,  towards  forwarding  the 
labors  of  spring.  Every  farmer  should  have  a  work¬ 
shop,  where,  in  stormy  and  inclement  days,  he  or  his 
men  may  be  employed  in  mechanical  work.  If  exten¬ 
sive  operations  are  carried  on,  there  should  be  a  black¬ 
smith’s  forge  with  an  anvil  and  such  apparatus  as  is 
necessary  for  doing  small  jobs.  Implements  should  be 
made  and  repaired,  and  everything  put  in  readiness  for 
use.  A  little  practice  will  enable  any  man  of  tolerable 
ingenuity  to  use  the  carpenter's  or  blacksmith's  tools  so 
well  that  he  may  save  many  a  dollar. 

Although  the  farmer  is  sometimes  prevented  from 
carrying  on  out  door  operations  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  his  time  during  this  season  may  be  as  profita¬ 
bly  employed  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  year.  The 
leisure  now  enjoyed,  permits  his  mind  to  be  directed  to 
subjects  of  interest  and  importance  which  he  had  not 
the  opportunity  to  examine  thoroughly,  when  more 
busily  engaged.  He  has  time  for  studying  and  laying 
plans  for  future  operation — time  for  reading  and  for  in¬ 
vestigating  the  principles  on  which  his  art  is  based,- — a 
knowledge  of  which  enables  him  to  direct  his  labors 
understandingly.  By  reading  he  acquires  information 
as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  agriculture  everywhere. 
In  relation  to  the  different  branches  of  husbandry,  he 
notes  well  the  practices  of  others,  and  carefully  com¬ 
pares  them  with  his  own- — resolving  to  improve  his 
system  by  adopting  whatever  is  applicable  to  his  cir¬ 
cumstances.  While  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  however, 
he  should  avoid  a  credulous  assent  to  untried  schemes 
and  theories.  Though  he  should  examine  freely,  he 
should  apply  cautiously — he  should  endeavor  to  “  prove 
all  things ,  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good ” — counsel, 
which,  though  originally  given  in  reference  to  spiritual 
concerns,  should  be  held  as  a  motto  in  all  temporal 
affairs. 

The  farmer  should  also  provide  means  for  the  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement  of  his  family.  The  character  of 
his  sons  and  daughters,  depends  much  on  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  they  have  at  home  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge. 
Many  young  men  are  made  discontented  with  the  life  of 
a  larmer,  and  are,  perhaps,  driven  to  habits  of  irregular¬ 
ity,  from  the  want  of  opportunities  for  cultivating  their 
minds — from  the  want  of  that  knowledge  which  would 
give  them  both  “ power”  and  pleasure.  Every  effort 
should  therefore  be  made  to  render  home  pleasant. 


Books  and  periodicals,  suited  to  the  ages  and  capacities 
of  both  sexes,  should  be  provided.  They  should  be 
such  as  will  not  only  convey  instruction  in  relation  to 
the  business  affairs  of  life,  but  of  a  character  also  that 
will  tend  to  improve  the  morals  and  elevate  the  higher 
sentiments. 

Nor  should  the  mind  of  the  farmer  himself  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  one  subject  or  class  of  subjects,  for  in  the  whole 
range  of  nature  there  is  nothing  that  bears  not  some 
relation  to  his  happiness.  Let  him,  then,  study  nature 
in  all  her  shapes  and  forms— let  him  heed  well  her 
teachings, 

“  And  mark  them  down  for  wisdom.” 

Every  season  will  afford  opportunity,  to  the  man  o 
philosophic  mind,  for  observation  or  for  useful  reflec¬ 
tion  and  contemplative  enjoyment  ; 

“  E’en  winter  wild,  to  him  is  full  of  bliss, 

The  mighty  tempest,  and  the  hoary  waste — 

Abrupt,  and  deep,  stretched  o’er  the  buried  earth, 
Awake  to  solemn  thought.” 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 


Disease  in  Fowls.— J.  L.  R.  (Wilmington,  Del.) 
The  disease  you  speak  of  is  called  by  various  names  in 
books,  such  as  roup,  catarrh,  &c.,  but  is  more  known  in 
this  country  as  “  swelled  head.”  It  is  a  bad  disease,  and 
is  believed  to  be  contagious,  though  it  is  often  produced 
spontaneously,  or  from  causes  unknown.  As  soon  as  a 
fowl  is  discovered  to  have  the  disease,  it  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  away  from  the  healthy  ones,  and  kept  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  warm  and  dry  place.  We  have  heard  of  various 
remedies,  but  believe  the  best  is  to  wash  the  head  often 
with  Castile  soap-suds,  with  occasionally  a  wash  of  su¬ 
gar  of  lead.  If  they  are  very  bad,  it  is  as  well  to  cut 
their  heads  off,  for  it  is  difficult  to  save  them;  and  if 
they  live,  they  generally  lose  one  or  both  eyes. 

Training  Horses  for  Saddle  and  Harness.— 
“  A  Subscriber”  at  the  island  of  Bermuda  wishes  fox- 
some  directions  on  this  subject.  Will  not  some  one  fur¬ 
nish  us  an  article  giving  the  best  mode  of  breaking 
horses  for  these  purposes  ? 

Hybrid  Strawberries. — “ A  Subscriber, ’’(Smith- 
town,  L.  I.)  We  cannot  suppose  different  kinds  of 
strawberries  would  mix  in  the  runners.  Hybrid  plants 
are  produced  by  the  pollen  from  blossoms  of  different 
kinds  impregnating  the  same  pistils;  the  seed  produced 
from  such  an  impregnation,  partaking  of  the  intermix¬ 
ture.  We  cannot  imagine  any  other  way  in  which  hy¬ 
brids  could  be  produced,  and  as  the  runners  you  speak 
of  do  not  come  from  seed,  we  cannot  see  how-  any  new 
variety  should  occur. 

Worn  out  lands  for  orchards.— C.  Smith,  (New¬ 
port,  N.  Y.)  We  do  not  see  why  the  “worn  out  lands 
of  Long-Island  and  New-Jersey,”  if  naturally  warm, 
may  not  be  made  to  produce  fruit-trees  well.  As  to  the 
“barren  land  near  Albany,”  we  remark  that  much  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  considered  such,  is  now  made  to 
produce  fruit  trees  and  fruits  quite  well,  and  excepting 
the  liability  of  some  portion  of  it  to  frosts,  we  believe 
it  w'ould  generally  do  well  for  that  purpose.  As  to  the 
“four  best  varieties  of  winter  apples,”  we  suppose 
hardly  any  two  persons  would  agree  in  opinion ;  but  all 
things  considered,  can  you  do  better  than  to  take  the 
Blue  Pearmain,  Herefordshire  (or  Winter)  Pearmain, 
the  Swaar,  and  either  the  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  or  Rhode- 
Island  Greening  ? 

Agricultural  reading.- — W.  B.  H. (Philadelphia.) 
We  would  recommend,  as  a  course  Of  agricultural  read¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man,  the  best  of  our  agricultural  peri¬ 
odicals,  Johnston’s  works,  (beginning  with  his  cate¬ 
chism,)  and  the  whole  of  the  works  relating  to  agri¬ 
culture,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  British 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  but 
with  all  reading,  we  would  earnestly  advise  the  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  observation  and  comparison,  by  which 
only,  can  knowledge  be  practically  and  px’ofitably  ap¬ 
plied. 
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ALBANY,  JANUARY,  1846. 


OUR  NEW  VOLUME. 


With  the  beginning'  of  the  year,  we  renew  our 
labors  to 

“Improve  the  soil  and  the  mind.” 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  present  volume 
of  the  Cultivator  commences  under  auspices  not  less 
favorable  than  those  of  any  preceding  one ;  and  we  are 
encouraged  by  a  well  grounded  hope  of  giving  superior 
value  to  our  pages,  and  more  widely  extending  our 
sphere  of  usefulness. 

With  this  number, — both  for  the  variety  and  sterling 
worth  of  its  contents,  and  the  excellence  of  its  illustra¬ 
tions  and  improved  typographical  execution,— we  think 
our  readers  will  be  well  pleased. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  give  in  this  number,  commu¬ 
nications  from  correspondents  in  England,  Ireland, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  New -Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  and  from  no  less  than 
ten  counties  in  our  own  state,  many  of  which  will  be 
found  of  unusual  interest. 

Our  readers,  without  going  from  their  own  fireside, 
ean  take  a  look  at  Mr.  Donaldson’s  famous  prize  cow, 
and  hear  numbers  of  their  brethren  detail  the  products  of 
their  superior  dairy  cows - with  our  Irish  correspon¬ 

dent,  they  can  drop  in  to  breakfast  with  a  large  company 
of  the  sterling  farmers  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  take  an 
airing  in  one  of  the  finest  Parks  in  the  world,  and  pass 
through  the  farm -buildings  and  yards  of  a  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  admirably  arranged  farmery. ...  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  admire  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  scene¬ 
ry  of  Switzerland,  see  where 

“  In  peaceful  vales  the  happy  Grisons  dwell 
or,  climbing  with  the  mountain-shepherds,  to  some  Al¬ 
pine  height, 

“  Look  downward  where  a  hundred  realms  appear” 
with  David  Thomas,  learn  to  imitate  nature  in  her  pro¬ 
digal  display  of  floral  beauty. . . .  with  others,  learn  how 
to  make  their  gates,  salt  their  meat,  and  keep  their  ac¬ 
counts _ they  may  spend  an  hour  with  Mr.  Geddes, 

who  will  instruct  them  in  all  the  minutia  of  laying  cement 
pipes,  so  that  their  herds  shall  not  have  to  roam  abroad 
for  water  at  this  inclement  season. . . .  with  Mr.  Howard, 
they  may  visit  the  five  hundred  and  thousand  acre  corn¬ 
fields  of  Ohio _ with  Mr.  Hardy,  examine  the  flocks 

on  the  western  prairies. . .  .Mr.  Hyatt  will  exhibit  to 
them  the  drawings  of  a  beautiful  cottage  with  the  de¬ 
tails  of  its  arrangements  and  the  cost  of  its  erection. . . . 
from  Mr.  Quincy  they  may  receive  lessons  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  language  which,  for  beauty  and  eloquence, 
has  rerely  been  equalled - as  specimens  of  agricul¬ 

ture  in  our  Southern  States,  they  cannot  fail  to  be 
greatly  interested  with  the  description  of  the  plan¬ 
tation  of  Colonel  Dunbar  of  Mississippi. . .  .and  from 
Mr.  M’Donald  they  will  learn  the  course  of  farm¬ 
ing  or  planting  in  Alabama.  When  these  articles,  and 
other  valuable  ones  contained  in  this  number,  shall 
have  been  read,  and  it  is  considered  that  this  is  but  a 
specimen  of  the  twelve  which  form  a  volume,  we  pre¬ 
sume  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  The  Cultivator 
is  worthy  the  support  of  American  farmers. 


Reader,  if  you  are  pleased  with  this  paper,  and 
wish  to  have  it  circulated  in  your  neighborhood,  will 
you  show  it  to  your  friends,  and  make  an  effort  to  raise 
10  or  15  subscribers?  By  clubbing  together,  you  will 
remember  that  15  copies  can  be  had  for  $10,  making 
the  price  of  a  single  copy  but  67  cents. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  Farmer  C.,  Frederick  A.  Wier,  Brice  J.  Golds- 
borough,  A  Farmer  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Alex.  M’Donald, 
J.  W.  Peckham,  Alex.  Leeds,  A  Subscriber  at  Bermu¬ 
da,  C.  T.  Albot,  J.  S.  C.,  J.  Moore,  J.  P.  Norton,  C. 
N.  Bement,  P.  Barry,  A  Subscriber,  D.  G.  Mitchell, 
H.  S.  S.,  G.,  J.  R.  Howard,  W.  R.  Prince,  T.  C.  Peters 

C.  E.,  Wayne,  S.  W.,  Robin,  Mountaineer,  J.  P.  Norton, 
W.  Bacon,  S.  B.  Buckley,  A  Subscriber,  Geo.  Blessing, 
J.  B.,  H.  R. 

The  inquiries  of  “  Highlander,”  were  forgotten  till  too 
late  for  answer  this  month. 

Several  communications  in  type  for  this  number,  are 
delayed  on  account  of  our  pages  being  full, — among 
these,  we  find  one  from  Wm.  Bacon,  Esq.,  which  we 
had  especially  intended  for  this  month. 

An  engraving  of  the  gag  and  strap,  sent  us  by 

D.  S.  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  was  published  in  the  9th 
vol.  of  our  paper,  p.  38. 

S.  P.  T.,  Winnsborough,  S.  C. — There  are  no  Dor¬ 
kings  to  be  had  in  this  vicinity. 

C.  C.  C.,  Schenectady. — We  know  of  no  Bolton  Grey 
or  Creole  fowls,  in  this  neighborhood. 

An  Old  Subscriber,  New-York. — The  Alpaca  is 
not  to  be  obtained  in  this  country,  nor  do  we  know 
where  you  can  obtain  “a  young  full-blooded  Maltese 
Jack.”  Any  one  having  such  an  animal  to  dispose  of, 
might  find  a  purchaser  by  advertising  him  in  this  paper. 

S.  S.  G. — We  are  open  to  conviction,  and  shall  readi¬ 
ly  adopt  any  suggestion,  which  we  may  deem  an  im¬ 
provement. 

White-Thorn  for  Hedges. — H.  L.  (Apalachin,  N. 
Y.)  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  “our  white-thorn 
is  suitable  for  hedges  ”  or  not.  Will  some  one  tell  us? 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


Libel  Suits. — The  Editor  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  having  declined  to  furnish  the  name  of  the 
writer  of  the  libellous  article  published  in  that  paper 
for  November,  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator  has  com¬ 
menced  suits  for  libel  against  the  editor  and  publishers 
of  the  Agriculturist. 

Valuable  Bull  for  sale.-— It  will  be  seen  by  an 
advertisement  in  this  paper,  that  Mr.  Donaldson  offers 
for  sale,  the  splendid  improved  short  horned  bull 
“Prince  Albert ,”  whose  portrait,  engraved  on  steel,  we 
issued  with  our  August  number  of  last  year.  That  por¬ 
trait,  beautiful  as  it  was,  failed  to  do  this  magnificent 
animal  justice,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  re¬ 
marks  in  the  number  accompanying  it.  He  was  import¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  R.  when  a  year  old,  at  an  expense  of  $600.  He 
is  now  five  years  old,  and  is  a  bull  of  great  substance, 
remarkable  for  symmetry  and  fineness  of  bone,  and  few 
if  any  of  the  bulls  imported  or  bred  at  home,  can  be 
considered  as  surpassing  or  even  equalling  “  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  .” 

Lancaster  County  Farmer. — This  is  a  large  folio 
paper  published  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  J.  B.  Garber,  and 
edited  by  Ele  Bowen.  We  have  received  the  first  four 
numbers,  in  all  of  which  we  notice  more  or  less  matter 
copied  from  the  Cultivator  without  credit ;  in  the  last 
number  we  find  no  less  than  eleven  of  our  articles,  mak¬ 
ing  nearly  six  large  columns,  without  one  word  or  sign 
in  reference  to  their  origin.  Is  this  right  ? 

P.  S.  No.  5  of  the  above  paper  is  just  received — it 
contains  fifteen  articles  filched  without  credit  from  the 
Cultivator — though  three  of  them  were  also  published 
the  week  previous.  If  the  value  of  those  articles  to 
Lancaster  county  farmers,  is  such  as  to  justify  their  week¬ 
ly  repetition,  do  they  not  deserve  at  least  the  trifling 
tribute  of  credit  ? 

Seedling  Apples. — We  received,  sometime  since, 
from  Richard  Shaw,  of  Berlin,  Rensselaer  county,  two 
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specimens  of  sweet,  and  one  of  sour  apples,  which  ori¬ 
ginated  on  his  farm.  The  sour  apple  and  one  of  the  sweet 
kinds,  he  imforms  us  possess  the  remarkable  property 
of  continuing  in  a  state  fit  for  eating  from  November  to 
June.  We  think  them  (particularly  the  sour  kind,)  de¬ 
serving  of  introduction  to  our  nurseries  and  orchards. 

Double  Wild  Rose.— We  have  received  from  Rich¬ 
ard  Johnson,  East-Groveland,  Livingston  Co.,  some 
plants  of  a  <c  double  wild  rose,”  as  he  Calls  it.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  this  rose  from  the  location  where  he  first  discov¬ 
ered  it,  to  his  garden,  where  it  became  monthly ,  f‘  flow¬ 
ering  from  June  till  frost  came.”  During  the  extreme 
dry  weather  of  the  past  summer,  the  flowers  were  sin¬ 
gle.  We  have  placed  some  of  the  plants  sent,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Wilson,  who  will  take  good  care  of  them, 
and  note  their  curious  developments. 

Fine  Apple. — Mr.  Johnson  also  sent  us  a  sampleof 
an  apple  which  he  thinks  is  a  seedling,  and  which  he 
proposes  to  call  the  “  Groveland  Russet .”  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  very  fine  apple  both  in  appearance  and  taste.  But 
we  think  Mr.  J.  is  mistaken  as  to  its  being  a  seedling. 
It  corresponds  exactly  with  the  description  of  the  Here¬ 
fordshire  or  Winter  Pearmain,  and  some  good  pomolo- 
gists  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  identical. 
It  is  a  celebrated  variety  and  deserves  exteasive  culti¬ 
vation— in  eating  from  November  to  February. 

Sample  of  Corn.- — We  have  received  from  T.  F. 
Young,  Esq.,  of  Oyster- Bay,  L.  I.,  a  sample  of  a  large 
kind  of  white  corn  grown  by  him.  It  seems  to  be  a 
variety  intermediate  between  the  white  flint  of  the 
north  and  the  white  gourd  seed  or  (e  horse-tooth  ”  corn 
of  the  south,  and  is  apparently  well  adapted  to  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  Long  Island ;  the  ears  are  large  and  long,  some 
of  them  over  thirteen  inches  in  length,  with  a  not  very 
large  cob,  and  the  kernels  are  very  large. 

Vine  Culturist  Wanted. — Mr.  J.  B.  Garland, 
of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  being  about  to  embark  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  is  desirous  of  procuring  the 
services  of  an  individual  practically  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  vines  and  the  manufacture  of  wines.  A 
msn  of  good  habits,  and  who  can  be  relied  upon  is 
wanted.  Address  as  above. 

Correction. — In  our  notices  of  “  Live  Stock  in  Con¬ 
necticut ,”  (page  349,  last  vol.)  we  spoke  of  a  bull  be¬ 
longing  to  Orren  Thompson,  Esq.,  which  we  stated 
was  called  Sir  Dick.  We  were  mistaken  in  the  name- — 
it  is  Cerdick*  He  is  registered  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Herd-book,  as  follows : 

“  Cerdic,  (5843,)  red  and  white,  calved  March  21, 
1839 ;  bred  by  Mr.  Clark,  Hellaby,  late  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  Knowles,  Attercliffe,  near  Sheffield,  and  is  now 
in  America;  got  by  Cerdic  (1802)  d.  Rosamond,  by 
Topper,  (2768)  g.  d.  Miss  Hutton,  by  Protector,  (1346) 
gr.  g.  d.,  by  a  bull  of  Mr.  Colling’s.” 

On  page  320,  last  vol.,  we  mentioned  East-Windsor, 
Ct.,  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Col.  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth.  It  should  have  been  Hartford  instead  of 
East-Windsor. 

Dutton  Potatoes. — Mr  Street  Dutton  has  left  us  a 
sample  of  potatoes  with  this  name.  He  obtained  them 
several  years  ago  from  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dutton 
near  Philadelphia.  They  are  white,  smooth-skinned, 
medium  sized  potatoes,  of  excellent  quality  for  the  ta¬ 
ble.  Those  left  us,  are  a  part  of  a  lot  for  which  Mr. 
D.  has  put  in  a  claim  for  a  premium  from  the  State  Ag. 
Society. 

Good  Wheat  Crop. — Edward  T.  Bellah,  Esq.,  of 
Brandywine  Hundred,  Delaware,  harvested  the  past 
season,  358|  bushels  wheat  from  nine  acres,  being  39| 
bushels  to  the  acre.  ee  He  manured  the  field  in  the  spring, 
planted  corn,  cut  off  the  corn,  sowed  it  in  wheat  and 
fluked  it  in  both  ways  among  the  corn  roots,  and  gave 
it  no  other  dressing  except  to  sow  39  bushels  bone  dust 
over  one  acre,  which  he  did  not  think  better  than  the 
r  st.” 

[CT  We  have  received  a  paper  from  Col.  Alexander 
McDonald,  president  of  the  Barbour  county  (Ala.) 
Ag.  Society,  giving  an  account  of  the  exhibition  of 
Shat  association,  which  took  place  at  EufaMa  on  the  5th 


of  Nov.  last.  The  exhibition  seems  to  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  very  satisfactory,  and  great  interest  appears  to  be 
exerted  for  the  improvement  of  all  branches  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  It  is  mentioned  that  Col.  McDonald  sent  some 
potatoes  to  the  show  which  sold  for  ten  cents  a  piece. 
Col.  McD.  forwarded  us  a  sample  of  his  cotton,  which 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  appears  to  be  of  very  superior 
quality. 


NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society  will 
commence  its  sessions^  in  the  city  of  Albany  on  the  3d 
Wednesday  (21st)  of  January,  1846,  and  continue  two 
days. 

The  meetings  for  business  will  be  held  at  the  State 
Geological  rooms,  commencing  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M.  on 
Wednesday. 

A  public  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Assembly  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Capitol  on  Wednesday  evening,  where  there 
will  be  a  public  discussion  of  subjects  interesting  to  ag¬ 
riculturists.  And  on  Thursday  evening  the  annual  ad¬ 
dress  will  be  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  Society. 

Farmers  and  the  public  generally  are  invited  to  be 
present.  L.  Tucker,  Rec.  Sec’y. 


NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety,  met  at  the  Society’s  room  in  this  city  on  the  11th 
December.  Present,  Messrs.  Walsh,  Vail,  Prentice, 
M’Intyre,  Hillhouse,  and  Tucker — Alex.  Walsh,  Esq., 
in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  President,  expressing  his 
regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  re¬ 
commending  the  appointment  of  Committees  on  Essays, 
Field  Crops,  &c. 

The  Rec.  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  as  yet  re¬ 
ceived  but  one  Essay  for  premium — seven  applications 
for  the  prizes  on  Farms — four,  for  those  on  Winter 
Wheat — two  on  Barley — two  on  Peas — one  on  Indian 
Corn— one  on  Flax— two  on  Mangold  Wurtzel — two  on 
Sugar  Beets— on  Carrots  and  table  Potatoes,  one  each. 

The  following  Committees  to  award  the  prizes,  were 
then  appointed : 

On  Essays — Prof.  E.  Emmons,  Prof.  A.  Dean,  and 
Judge  Van  Bergen. 

On  Farms— Hon.  J.  P.  Beekman,  Hon.  Samuel 
Young,  and  Judge  Cheever. 

On  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  and  Oats — Gen.  Thomas 
Farrington,  J.  B.  Duane,  Esq.,  and  Gen.  J.  J.  Viele. 

On  Indian  Corn,  Corn  Fodder  and  Broom  Corn — 
Geo.  Geddes,  Hon.  Gideon  Hard,  and  Hon.  J.  B.  Smith. 

On  Root  Crops — C.  N.  Bement,  O.  F.  Marshall  and 
Elnathan  Haxton. 

On  Peas,  Clover  Seed,  and  Grass  Seed — J.  M. 
Sherwood,  Wm.  J.  Cornwell  and  H.  E.  Meach. 

A  communication  from  T.  H.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  suggesting  the  propriety  of  offering  a  premium 
for  plans  of  residences,  was  read,  and  referred  to  the 
committee  hereafter  to  be  appointed  on  the  Prize  List. 

Two  communications  from  Dr.  A.  Doubleday,  of 
Binghamton,  on  the  subject  of  the  Smithsonian  legacy, 
were  read,  and  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  President,  J.  S.  Wadsworth  and  Joel  B.  Nott,  Esqrs. 

The  following  communication  was  then  read : 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 

President  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Ag.  Society : 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  attention,  and 
that  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  an  article  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  paper  called  the  American  Agriculturist,  printed 
in  the  city  of  New-York,  for  Nov.  1845,  p.  352,  in 
which  I  am  charged  with  abusing  the  trust  committed 
to  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  ip  the  most  corrupt 
manner. 

If  these  charges  are  true,  the  Society  owes  it  to  itself, 
to  vindicate  its  character  by  removing  me  from  the 
office  I  hold,  and  expelling  me  from  its  membership. 

If  the  charges  are  false,  and  my  whole  course  has  been 
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the  reverse  of  that  imputed  to  me,  it  seems  but  just  that 
the  Society  should  vindicate  my  character  from  the 
charge  of  ;  using  its  trusts. 

I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  a  committee  may  be 
ap  jointed  at  your  meeting  on  the  11th  inst.  to  investi- 
°a  e  my  official  conduct  as  Secretary,  and  particularly 
'n  relation  to  the  charges  thus  publicly  brought  against 
me.  I  ask  that  the  Committee  may  be  appointed  at  this 
time,  in  order  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
make. their  investigations,  and  be  prepared  to  report  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  January. 

Respectfully  yours,  Luther  Tucker, 

Rec.  Sec’y  N.  F.  S .  Ag.  Society. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  the 
above,  the  following  gentlemen  .were  appointed  a 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  charges  against 
the  Rec.  Secretary — -Hon.  Robert  Denniston,  Hon. 
John  Savage  and  Maj.  E.  Kirby. 


NOTICES  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 


Essay  on  Guano,  by  I.  E.  Teschemacher.  Boston,. 

A.  D.  Phelps,  publisher. 

In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  T.  has  given  the  results  of  anal¬ 
yses  of  the  various  kinds  of  guano,  with  accounts  of  its 
application  to  Indian  corn,  grass  land,  grape-vines,  trees, 
peas,  beans,  melons,  potatoes,  turneps,  strawberries, 
celery,  cabbages,  flowers,.  &c.,  &c.,  on  all  which  plants 
it  operated  beneficially.  Mr.  T.  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  introduction  of  guano  into  this  country  would  be  an 
advantage.  He  has  been  led  to  this  opinion  from  the 
investigations  he  has  made  in  regard  to  its  composition, 
as  well  as  from  actual  trials  with  it. 


History  of  Wyoming,  in  a  Series  of  Letters, 
from  Charles  Miner,  to  his  son,  William  Penn 
Miner.  Published  by  J.  Crissy,  Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  work  of  4S8  pages,  with  an  appendix  of  104 
pages.  Perhaps  a  more  attractive  subject  than  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Wyoming,  could  not  have  been  chosen.  The 
tragic  fate  of  that  settlement  is  well  known,  and  a  eharm 
has  been  thrown  around  the  event  by  story  and  song, 
which  gives  to  every  thing  connected  therewith,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  interest.  The  author  has  been  indefatigable  in 
collecting  matters  relating  to  his  work,  and  has  embo¬ 
died  many  interesting  and  valuable  facts  not  heretofore 
made  public.  We  think  the  book  will  prove  exceed¬ 
ingly  popular  and  find  an  extensive  sale. 

Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  year  1842,  and  to  Oeegon 
and  North  California  in  the  years  1843 — >’44,  by 
Capt.  J.  C.  Fremont. 

We  are  indebted  to  D.  Gold,  Esq.,  Washington,  for 
a  copy  of  this  document.  We  have  not  as  yet  had  time 
to  give  it  a  full  examination,  though  we  have  seen 
enough  to  know  that  its  contents  are  interesting  and 

valuable.  . 

New-Orleans  Commercial  Times. — This  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  ably  managed  paper  lately  established  in 
the  Crescent  city.  It  has  an  agricultural  department, 
of  which,  we  are  pleased  to  see,  our  friend  THos.  Af¬ 
fleck,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  Miss.,  has  the  editorial 
charge.  Mr.  A.  is  a  sensible  and  ready  writer  on  all 
branches  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  is  not  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  position  he  has  assumed,  having 
for  some  time  edited  in  an  able  manner  the  Western 
Farmer  and  Gardener.  We  trust  his  connection  with 
the  Times  will  be  pleasant  to  himself,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  public. 

. 

Prairie  Farmer. — This  monthly  agricultural  peri¬ 
odical,  published  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  by  John  S. 
Wright,  and  edited  by  him  in  connexion  with  J.  Am¬ 
brose  Wight,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  among 
our  agricultural  exchanges,  and  deserves,  as  we  are 
happy  to  learn  it  receives,  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
farmers  of  the  thriving  section  for  which  it  is  designed.  1 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


CULTURE  OF  POTATOES 

We  give  the  following  from  a  letter  from  Willi  am 
M;Cgy,  Esq.,  of  Franklin,  Pendleton  county,  Ya.  We 
agree  with  him,  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  value  of  the 
patatoe  as  food  for  stock.  Most  farmers  Would  think 
that  he  had  little  reason  to  complain  of  the  product  of 
his  potato  crop  this  season;  and  we  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  Mr.  M’Coy  will  gives  us  a  particular  account 
of  the  process  of  culture  by  which  he  has  raised  the 
unusually  large  crops  he  speaks  of.  For  the  last  three 
years  preceding  this,”  says  Mr.  M-Coy,  “I  have  had 
great  success  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes,  which  I 
have  raised  to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  w.ntering 
cows  and  calves;  this  year  I  only  got  at  the  average 
rate  of  350  bushels  to  the  acre.  Formerly  I  never  raised 
less  than  800  bushel  to  the  acre.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  crop  that  we  can  raise, 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  stock,  either  cattle,  hogs  or 
sheep.  We  wash  the  potatoes,  and  then  mash  them  with 
a  maul,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  corn  meal,  they 
are  decidedly  the  best  food  that  I  have  ever  found  for 
milk  cows  and  calves.  In  feet  I  believe  that  with  pota¬ 
toes  and  corn  meal,  I  can  fatten  beef  cattle  as  rapidly, 
and  more  economically  than  on  any  thing  else,  the 
authority  of  Boussingault  to  the  contrary  not  withstand*- 
ing.  Unfortunately  the  rot  has  this  year  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  among  our  potatoes.  At  least  10  per  cent  of 
mine  were  rotten  when  taken  from  the  ground,  and  my 
neighbors  complain  of  the  same  loss.” 

Mr.  M’Coy  informs  us  that  the  past  season  has  been 
one  of  great  discouragement  to  the  farmers  in  his 
vicinity.  There  was  an  almost  total  failure  of  the  grass 
crop  on  account  of  the  drouth — corn  and  oats,  not  more 
than  half  a  crop,  and  every  thing  else  in  proportion, 
except  wheat,  which  was  a  tolerably  fair  crop  as  to 
quantity  and  first  rate  inequality. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  AND  PAPERS. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter 
of  a  secretary  of  one  of  our  County  Ag,  Societies:— 
“  The  society  this  year  as  heretofore,  threw  upon  me 
the  burden  of  making  out  a  list  of  premiums  to  be 
awarded  at  our  annual  fair,  and  I  tacked  on,  whenever 
I  could,  a  copy  of  the  Cultivator  or  Genesee  Farmer, 
so  that  a  copy  of  the  Cultivator  or  Genesee  Farmer  ac¬ 
companies  every  premium.  This  I  did,  believing  that 
our  Ag.  Society  cannot  be  sustained  unless  there  is  a  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  gathered  from  agricul¬ 
tural  papers.  I  believe  apolitical  party  might  just  as 
well  undertake  to  keep  its  existence  without  political 
papers  as  an  Ag.  Society  without  the  circulation  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  papers.  I  intend  during  the  coming  winter 
to  visit  every  town  in  the  county,  (if  my  professional 
employment  will  permit,)  and  represent  to  the  farmers 
the  necessity  of  sustaining  the  county  society  which  has 
run  pretty  low,  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  urge  upon  them  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  in 
taking  the  Cultivator.” 


SUCCESSFUL  DRAINING. 

Mr.  Milo  Ingalsbee,  of  So.  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  after 
detailing  many  improvements  in  the  system  of  husband* 
ry,  whicli  have  been  introduced  in  consequence  of  read¬ 
ing  the  Cultivator,  in  his  vicinity,  says — “I believe  eve¬ 
ry  one  of  your  regular  subscribers  here,  have  done 
something  at  underdraining,  with  complete  success. 
I  will  mention  one  piece  of  successful  draining.  A 
lot  of  five  acres,  had  been  mowed  from  time  imme¬ 
morial,  producing  yearly  from  1|  to  2  tons  of  inferior 
hay,  and  hard  work  at  that,  as  the  ground  had  never 
been  plowed;  35  rods  of  underdrain  were  made  in  the 
spring  of  1842,  at  a  cost  of  from  eight  to  ten  dollars. 
The  field  manured  with  twenty  five  loads  per  acre,  and 
planted  with  potatoes;  the  crop  proved  about  middling. 
In  1843,  it  was  planted  with  the  common  twelve  rowed 
corn,  and  produced  the  greatest  growth  I  ever  saw, 
some  of  it  growing  to  the  heightof  ten  feet.  In  1844,  it 
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was  sowed  with  oats,  and  the  only  objection  to  this  crop 
was,  that  it  was  too  large.  In  1845  it  was  mowed,  having 
been  seeded  down  the  year  previous.  How  much  hay 
was  cut  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  of  the  very  best  quali¬ 
ty,  and  was  apparently  as  large  as  could  grow  in  any 
place;  a  second  crop  might  have  been  cut,  but  as  pastu¬ 
rage  was  rather  short,  a  lot  of  calves  were  turned  in, 
and  they  are  to  this  day,  standing  examples  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  they  received.  I  have  not  aimed  at  definiteness  in 
this  account,  but  you  will  readily  perceive  the  vast  dif¬ 
ference  between  this  worthless  piece  of  land  as  it  was, 
and  as  it  now  is.” 


DRILLING  INDIAN  CORN. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alex.  D.  Coulter, 
Herriottsville,  Penn.,  to  the  Cultivator  : — “  Last  season 
I  tried  an  experiment  in  planting  corn,  by  drilling  it  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  two  grains  fifteen  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  On  three  acres  I  raised  369  bushels  of  ears. 
After  the  corn  was  about  a  foot  in  height,  some  of  the 
old  fashioned  farmers  prophecied  a  failure.  They  said 
it  would  end  as  many  other  visionary  projects  of  4  book 
farming,’  and  were  very  much  astonished  at  the  result.” 


CURE  FOR  WOUNDS  IN  HORSES. 

While  writing  I  will  give  you  the  following  recipe 
for  a  preparation  to  cure  wounds  in  horses.  I  have 
never  seen  it  published,  and  if  it  is  new  to  you,  perhaps 
it  may  be  of  service : 

Take  one  gill  of  turpentine,  two  gills  of  whiskey, 
and  one  egg.  Beat  the  egg  well,  and  mix  the  three  to¬ 
gether.  It  should  be  applied  with  a  feather  or  swab 
twice  a  day.  It  keeps  a  wound  healthy,  and  prevents 
its  healing  too  rapidly.  For  its  efficacy  I  can  vouch. 

J.  S.  C.  Trenton ,  N.  J. 


THE  NEXT  STATE  FAIR. 

The  following  resolutions,  passed  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Cayuga  Co.  A g.  Society,  have  been  forwarded  to 
us  for  publication,  by  E.  W.  Bateman,  Esq.,  President 
of  that  society : 

Resolved ,  That  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  be  requested  to  hold  its  next  annual  fair  at  Auburn ; 
and  that  the  members  of  this  society  tender  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  making  suitable  preparations  for  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit 
to  said  society  the  foregoing  resolution,  with  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  Cayuga  county 
will  promply  devote  their  energies  to  the  procurement 
for  said  society  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  requi¬ 
site  on  that  occasion. 


CIRCULATION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

A  gentleman  at  Baldwinsville,  who  encloses  us  $10 
for  15  copies  of  our  paper,  says*: — “  The  task  of  asking 
a  neighbor  to  subscribe  for  the  Cultivator,  when  $10 
will  pay  for  15  copies,  is  an  easy  one.  Patriotism 
should  cause  us  to  do  so,  while  so  much  of  our  national 
wealth  and  prosperity  depends  upon  agriculture — the 
spirit  of  philanthropy  should  cause  us  to  do  so,  as  long 
as  its  genial  effects  are  as  visible  as  they  are  at  present, 
and  he  who  does  much  to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  this 
useful  document,  must  partake  of  the  feelings  of  a  bene¬ 
factor,  for  it  scatters  its  benefits  wherever  it  goes.” 


SUPPOSED  SEEDLING  PEAR. 

We  have  received  from  John  Morse,  of  Cayuga,  a 
figure  and  description  of  a  pear  called  Keeler’s  Virgalieu. 
The  tree  which  produced  it,  supposed  to  be  a  seedling 
from  the  White  Doyenne,  (Virgalieu  or  St.  Michael,) 
is  said  to  be  growing  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Keeler,  at 
Seneca  Falls.  It  is  said  to  be  of  thrifty  growth,  with 
«  branches  upright,  young  shoots  yellowish  gray  or  light 
brown.”  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  give  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit,  as  it  seems  to  be  copied  almost  verbatim 
from  Mr.  Downing’s  description  of  the  White  Doyenne, 
and  indeed  from  Mr.  Morse’s  account  we  cannot  see 


how  it  differs  from  that  variety.  Until  it  is  ascertained 
for  a  certainty  that  it  is  a  seedling,  we  cannot  think  it 
necessary  to  publish  the  figure. 


CROPS,  POTATO  ROT,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  C.  M’Lanahan,  Bedford  county,  Pa.,  informs 
us  that  the  summer  crops  in  that  county,  were  very 
light  the  last  season.  The  wheat  crop,  however,  was 
remarkably  heavy,  and  the  weight  of  the  berry  extra¬ 
heavy,  weighing  from  65  to  69  lbs.  per  bushel.  His 
potatoes  had  no  appearance  of  rot,  when  harvested,  but 
have  since,  as  in  this  vicinity,  commenced  rotting. 


FEEDINQ  POULTRY,  &c. 

What  do  poultry  of  all  kidns,  when  fattening,  particu¬ 
larly  require? 

Ans.  Three  things  are  necessary  to  perfect  success ; 
first,  meat,  (fat  pork  or  cracklings :)  second,  charcoal , 
broken  very  small ;  third,  gravel  and  water. 

What  are  the  best  articles  of  food? 

Ans.  Cornmeal  wet  with  milk  and  mixed  with  char¬ 
coal  ;  wheat  screenings  and  fat  pork,  or  fresh  meat  or 
cracklings. 

What  is  the  best  cure  for  the  pip  in  chickens? 

Ans.  A  piece  of  fat  pork  as  large  as  can  be  thrust 
down  the  throat,  is  a  simple  and  certain  cure. 

The  above  is  not  theory  but  experience,  which  any 
man  may  easily  make  his  own.  W.  B.  H. 


CORTLAND  CO.  AG.  SOCIETY. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  S.  Leach,  Esq.,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Cultivator,  dated  Dec.  4: — “Our  County 
Ag.  Society  met  on  the  4th  inst.  The  meeting  was 
large  and  spirited,  and  its  proceedings  characterised  by 
great  harmony.  A  resolution,  moved  by  H.  S.  Randall, 
Esq.,  was  adopted,  recommending  the  introduction  of 
standard  Agricultural  periodicals,  and  other  agricultural 
works,  into  our  Common  School  Libraries.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  unanimously  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year : — Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  of  Cortlandville,  Presi¬ 
dent — Thomas  Harrop  of  Scott,  Charles  McKnight  of 
Truxton,  Squire  Jones  of  Homer,  and  Hiram  Hopkins  of 
Cortlandville,  Vice-Presidents — Amos  Rice,  Treasurer 
— James  S.  Leach,  of  Cortlandville,  Sec. — Paris  Barber 
of  Homer,  Cor.  Sec. — William  F.  Bartlet,  Marshall — 
Henry  Stephens,  David  Matthews,  Hamrnel  Thompson, 
Andrew  Dickson,  O.  M.  Shedd,  Henry  Brewer,  Oren 
Brown,  Martin  Sanders,  and  Morris  Miller,  Executive 
Committee.”  . 

EFFECTS  OF  NEW-JERSEY  MARL. 

Extract  from  a  private  letter  from  a  subscriber,  (W. 
B.  H.,)  in  Philadelphia: — “  In  the  part  of  New-Jersey 
where  my  son  now  is,  nature  has  been  extremely  libe¬ 
ral  in  furnishing  inexhaustible  deposites  of  marl ;  and 
the  effect  produced  upon  sandy  lands,  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  The  finest  corn  which  I  saw  in  Monmouth 
county,  during  the  severe  drouth  of  the  past  summer, 
was  upon  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Egyyt,  which 
ten  years  since,  presented  almost  one  unbroken  surface 
of  soil,  so  sandy  that  corn  would  hardly  grow  four  feet 
high,  and  would  ear  within  six  inches  of  the  ground. 
Marl  has  been  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  their 
creek  banks,  and  freely  used.  The  soil,  which  is  in 
many  places  based  on  clay,  has  no  doubt  been  stirred 
rather  deeper  than  before,  mixing  the  subsoil  with  the 
light  soil  above,  thus  greatly  benefiting  it,  and  adding 
much  to  its  depth,  and  giving  increased  consistence  and 

fertility.”  . 

ROOT  CULTURE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  S.  B.  Burchard,  Esq., 
of  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Cultivator : — ■“  I  am  a  thorough  convert  to  the  root 
crop,  especially  the  carrot.  From  the  little  experience 
I  have  had,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  I  can  winter  forty 
cows  on  four  acres  of  carrots,  with  one -fourth  of  the 
hay,  with  the  use  of  straw,  which  I  used  to  throw  into 
the  barn-yard,  in  better  condition  than  formerly,  with 
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the  full  amount  of  hay  and  three  bushels  of  grain  to 
each  cow.  I  think  that  green-sward  is  preferable  to 
fallow  land.  1st.  The  expense  of  tilling  and  keeping 
weeds  from  injuriug  the  plants,  is  much  less,  as,  by 
plowing  the  sward  deep,  the  weeds  do  not  start*  2d. 
The  sod  will  soon  rot,  and  afford  the  proper  nutriment 
for  the  plants.  My  present  calculation  is  to  plant  four 
a. res  to  beets  and  carrots  the  next  season.” 


KILLING  RATS. 

Mr.  Alex.  Leeds,  of  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  says: — 
“  I  can  give  your  correspondent  G.  E.  J.,  Binghamton, 
one  remedy  for  killing  rats,  that  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  effective.  Mix  some  unslacked  lime  with 
corn-meal,  and  place  where  the  rats  may  accidentally 
find  it.  They  will  soon  become  very  thirsty,  and  upon 
drinking  water  the  lime  slacks  and  swells  the  rat  like 
“all  nature  In  the  Bahama  Isles  sponge  is  fried  and 
placed  in  their  way;  they  eat,  drink,  swell,  burst  and 
die.  If  they  die  in  their  nests,  or  any  concealed  place, 
vast  quantities  of  Cologne  will  be  required.  Lime  and 
meal  should  be,  of  the  first,  one  part,  and  meal  two 
parts,  well  mixed  together.” 


THE  MARKETS. 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC. 

By  the  Acadia,  which  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  19th,  We  received 
English  papers  to  the  4th  Dec.  American  flour  had  declined  in  the 
British  markets,  and  the  effect  of  this  intelligence  has  been  to  de¬ 
press  prices  full  50  cents  per  barrel  in  this  country.  At  New-York, 
Saturday,  20lh,  $6  per  bbl.  was  demanded  for  Genesee — buyers  only 
offering  $5.75 — nothing  doing.  American  wool  was  still  finding  its 
way  to  English  markets,  but  some  fault  seems  to  be  found  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  up.  It  is  hoped  that  this  defect  will  be 
remedied,  as  this  new  article  of  trade  may  become  of  much  import¬ 
ance  to  this  country.  Cotton  at  Liverpool  continued  on  the  decline. 
The  English  papers  seem  to  regard  the  deficiency  of  the  grain-crops 
as  less  than  is  generally  represented,  though  it  is  admitted  that  the 
quality  is  quite  inferior.  Most  of  the  papers  consider  it  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  a  change  in  regard  to  the  laws  regulating  the  importation 
of  corn,  will  take  place  at  no  very  distant  day.  The  damage  to  the 
potato-crop  by  rot.  is  admitted  to  be  great,  in  most  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  but  the  papers  state  that  many  exaggerated  accounts  have  been 
promulgated.  • 

We  give  the  following  from  the  Tribune  of  the  19th,  in  regard  to 
prices  of  provisions  at  New-York.  Prices  of  grain  were  much 
affected  by  the  news  brought  by  the  Acadia,  but  as  we  have  at  this 
date,  (Dec.  22.)  no  meahs  of  ascertaining  particulars,  we  omit,  for 
this  month,  our  usual  list. 

PROVISIONS  —Pork  is  heavy,  and  we  hear  of  no  transactions 
of  importance.  The  quotations  are  nominally  $10.37|a$10.50, 
and  $13.37|a$13.50.  We  notice  small  sales  Dutchess  county  at 
$14.25a$14.75.  In  Beef  we  hear  of  very  little  doing.  Good 
country  brands  are  quoted  at  $5.25a$8.25;  City  at  $5.56a85. 
Sales  160  hbls.  common  country  brands  at  $5.00  and  $7.94a$8.00. 
Prime  Mess  Beef  for  export  is  worth  $14.00.  Beef  Hams  are  $9.50 
o$9.75,  and  keep  active.  Lard  is  quiet.  We  hear  of  no  sales  of 
importance.  City  8fa0c.  For  cheese  there  is  some  inquiry,  and 
prices  have  rather  an  improving  tendency.  Sales  at  7£c.  for 
shipment.  Sales  Butter  at  14ol9  c.  for  Western  Dairy ;  Ohio  is 
12al2£c.  for  good  lots.  Pickled  Meats  are  not  very  plenty,  and  dull. 
We  quote  Smoked  Hams  lOallc.;  Sides  8c;  Shoulders  7a7-|c.  ; 
Smoked  Beef  7c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.)  Dec.  27 


Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  washed  per  lb . ... .  40a45  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  37a40  “ 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  34«35  l< 

“  half  blood  do  .  32o33  “ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common,. . . .  29«31  “ 


FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  grain  Farm,  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Mexico 
(Oswego  county,  N  Y.) 

It  contains  100  Acres,  about  90  being  under  improvement,  well 
watered  :  a  thrifty  young  Orchard,  and  Buildings  nearly  new. 

From  two  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  Wheat  have  been  annually 
grown,  and  other  kinds  of  grain  amounting  to  over  1000  bushels  a 

yt7'r 

The  kind  of  soil  is  highly  adapted  to.  clover  and  plaster,  and  the 
rotation  system  of  tillage. 

Terms.  $20  per  acre;  one-third  down;  the  remainder  may  run 
for  eight  or  ten  years.  B.  E.  BOWEN. 

Mexico,  Oswego  co  ,  Nov.  18,  1845. 


TP  l  E-UP  CHAINS  of  different  size?,  at  the  Agricultural  Ware- 
-I  house.  23  Dean-street.  E  COMSTOCK  &  CO. 

Dec  1. 


HUSSEY’S  REAPING  MACHINES. 

WILL  be  delivered  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a 
100  dollars.  They  will  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  and 
will  embrace  all  the  late  improvements.  The  public  prints  abound 
with  its  recommendations— all  of  which  the  reaper  is  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  to  fulfil. 

Hussey’s  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  lately  improved,  is  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  to  excel  on  thorough  trial,  any  in  use.  Price  from 
25  to  35  dollars.  In  ordering  the  above  machines,  please  address  the 
subscriber  in  Baltimore.  OBED  HUSSEY. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  1 — 4t* 


SEEDLING  APPLE-TREES  FOR  SALE, 

BY  J.  J.  THOMAS,  at  his  Nursery,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co,  N 
Y.,  one  year  old,  and  from  5  to  10  inches  high,  at  $3  per  thou-- 
sand  No  charge  made  for  packing,  for  orders  of  5000  each ;  or 
50  c(s.  per  1000  for  less.  Orders  to  be  post-paid  and  accompanied 
with  remittances. 

Oct.  1— It. 


TO  SOUTHERN  PLOW  DEALERS, 

LI i  HE  subscriber  having  received  the  agency  from  a  large  and 
J-  well  known  manufacturer,  is  enabled  to  furnish  Plow  Castings 
and  plows  of  every  description,  usually  sold  in  the  Southern  and  West¬ 
ern  country,  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  have  heretofore  been 
offered  in  this  market  for  cash  or  approved  paper.  Also,  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  Mason’s  celebrated  Plows.  Dealers  and  others  are  in¬ 
vited  to  call.  Orders,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  will  be  promptly  at¬ 
tended  to.  Jas.  PLANT, 

Dec.  1— It.  5  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y.  City. 


GUANO. 

RECENTLY  received  direct  from  Ichaboe,  per  Shakspeare.  The 
various  experiemets  made  from  this  cargo  has  proved  ii3  quali¬ 
ty  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  Guano.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  put  it  in  tight  casks,  that  it  may  be  kept  any  time  without 
losing  the  ammonia.  For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  by 

EDWD.  K.  COLLINS  &  Co., 

Dec.  1. — tf  56  South-street,  New-York. 


VALUABLE  WORKS,  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Esq. 

IThe  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America ,  or  the  Culture,  Pro. 

•  pagation  and  Management,  in  the  Garden  and  Orchard,  of 
Fruit  Trees  generally  ;  with  descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of 
Fruit  cultivated  in  this  country.  1  thick  vol.  12  mo.  Fifth  edition, 
with  many  engravings.— $1-50.  Or  a  superior  edition,  in  large  8 
vo.,  to  match  the  author’s  other  works.  $2.50. 

“  At  length  we  have  the  gratification  of  announcing  this  long 
expected  work,  and  from  a  perusal  of  it,  we  can  say,  that  nothing 
compared  with  it  on  the  subject  of  Pomology  has  yet  been  published 
in  the  United  States.  This  work  will  unquestionably  now  become 
the  standard  pomological  work  of  this  country ;  for  the  great  care 
bestowed  on  the  different  kinds,  arranging  and  connecting  num¬ 
berless  synonyms,  and  giving  accurate  outlines  and  descriptions, 
will  make  it  a  safe  guide.”— American  Agriculturist. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  Landscape  Gardening  ;  adapted  to  North  Ameri¬ 
ca,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  Country  Residences.  Com. 
prising  historical  uotices,  and  general  principles  of  the  art ;  direc- 
tions  for  laying  out  grounds,  and  arranging  plantations  ;  description 
and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees ;  decorative  accompaniments  to  the 
house  and  grounds ;  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower- 
gardens,  etc. ;  with  remarks  on  Rural  Architecture.  New  edition, 
with  large  additions  and  improvements,  and  many  new  and  beauti¬ 
ful  illustrations.  1  large  vol.  8  vo.  $3.50. 

This  volume,  the  first  American  Treatise  on  this  subject,  will  at 
once  take  the  rank  of  the  standard  work.”— Sittiman's  Journal. 

“  Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  is  a  masterly  work  of  the  kind 
—more  especially  considering  that  the  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in 
America”' — Loudon's  Gardner's  Magazine. 

3.  Designs  for  Cottage  Residences ,  adapted  to  North  America,  in¬ 
cluding  Elevations  and  Plans  of  the  Buildings,  and  Designs  for  Lay¬ 
ing  out  Grounds.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.  1  vol.  8  vo.,  with  very 
neat  illustrations.  Second  edition,  revised  $2.00. 

A  second  edition  of  “Cottage  Residences”  is  just  published  as 
Part  1 ;  and  it  is  announced  by  the  author  that  Part  II.,  which  is  in 
preparation,  will  contain  hints  and  designs  for  the  interiors  and  fur¬ 
niture  of  cottages,  as  well  as  additional  designs  for  farm  buildings. 

4.  Gardening  for  Ladies ;  and  Companion  to  the  Flower-Garden. 
Being  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  all  the  ornamental  plants 
usually  grown  in  Gardens  and  shrubberies ;  with  full  directions  for 
their  culture.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  First  American,  from  the  second 
London  edition.  Revised  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.  1 
thick  vol  12  mo.,  with  engravings  representing  the  processes  of 
grafting,  budding,  layering,  &c  ,  &c.  $1.25 

“  This  is  a  full  and  complete  manual  of  instruction  mon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  it  treats.  Being  intended  for  those  who  have  little  or 
no  previous  knowledge  of  gardening,  it  presents,  in  a  very  precise 
and  detailed  manner,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  upon  it,  and 
cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  more  general  taste  for  these  healthful  and 
pleasant  pursuits  among  the  ladies  of  our  country”— A.  Y  Trib.’  u. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  WILEY  &  PUTNAM, 

Nov.  1 — 3t.  161  Broadway,  N.  v 


ROOT  CUTTERS  for  cutting  Potatoes,  Ruta  Bagas,  &c;  ,r* 
cattle,  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  23  Dean -street 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

THE  undersigned  is  making  additional  important  improvements 
to  the  genuine  “  Warren  Improved  Patent  Two  Horse  Power 
and  Thresher,”  for  the  spring  trade,  suggested  by  an  experience  of 
the  last  three  years. 

The  orices  will  not  be  advanced  beyond  what  they  have  been 
heretofore,  but  the  machines  will  he  superior  and  second  to  none  in 
any  particular. 

Retail  prices— One  Horse  Power  alone, .  $40.00 

“  “  Thresher  “  20.00 

Two  “  Power,  “  50.00 

“  “  Thresher,  “  .  25  00 

Four  “  Power,  11  75.00 

“  “  Thresher,  “  30.00 

Also  for  sale  “  Trimble’s”  best  Two  Horse  Power,. . . .  60.00 

“  Four  “  “  _  85.00 

Endless  Chain  One  and  Two  Horse  Power, . $85  and  $100 

Superior  Two  Horse  Spike  Threshers, .  25  and  30 

“  Four  “  “  “  .  35 

The  “  Warren  ”  (beater)  Thresher  is  celebrated  for  its  simplicity 
and  safety  in  use ;  also  that  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  will 
gave  the  straw  whole  and  unbroken,  and  at  the  same  time,  thresh 
dean  and  rapidly. 

The  operation  of  the  Spike  Thresher,  is  generally  known — those 
made  and  sold  by  the  undersigned  are  warranted  superior.  AH  or¬ 
ders  coming  to  the  subscriber  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

J.  PLANT,  5  Burling  slip,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  1 — It 


GRANT’S  FANNING  MILLS 

MAY  be  had  at  ihe  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  23  Dean- 
street.  This  is  a  very  superior  mill.  For  description  and  cut 
•ee  Cultivator  for  1845,  page  276 
Dec.  2.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

By  Ezra  Whitman ,  Jr.,  55  Light -street,  Baltimore. 

f  p  HE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  the  sole  agent  in  Balti- 
J-  more  and  vicinity,  for  the  sale  of  the  following  new  and  valua¬ 
ble  improvements,  viz  : 

Whitman’s  improved  Rail-way  Horse-Power  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  threshes  and  cleans  the  grain  at  one  operation. 
Prouty  and  Mears’  Centre  Draft  Plow. 
u  Hovey’s  Premium  Straw  Cutter. 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Premium  Fan-Mill. 

Douglass’  Premium  Pumps,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 

Rogers’  Mill,  for  cutting  and  grinding  corn  stalks. 

Together  with  a  general  assortment  of  the  latest  and  most  approv¬ 
ed  agricultural  implements,  constantly  on  hand,  and  manufactured 
to  order.  EZRA  WHITMAN. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  1845. 


DURHAM  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  (not  having  sufficient  use  for  him,)  offers  for 
sale  his  imported,  thorough  bred  Durham  Bull,  “  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,” 

He  is  five  years  old — a  roan,  of  medium  size — quiet  in  temper, 
and  easily  managed.  For  a  portrait  and  description  of  this  bull,  see 
the  August  number  of  the  Cultivator,  and  for  his  pedigree  see  the 
British  Herd  Book,  vol.  iv.,  page  382.  His  sire  was  the  celebrated 
bull,  “  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.” 

If  not  previously  sold,  he  will  be  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
next  show  oftho  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Letters  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at 
Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  where  the  bull  can  be  seen. 
Jan.  1,  1846.— tf  ROBERT  DONALDSON. 


HAND  POWER  THRESHING  MACHINES. 

THIS  invention  by  the  undersigned,  has  been  perfected  in  its 
construction  and  fairly  tested  in  performance  since  the  first  no¬ 
tice  of  it  as  given  in  the  last  September  number  of  ‘‘the  Cultiva¬ 
tor.” 

It  proves  to  be  a  very  efficient  and  valuable  machine,  and  every 
way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  small  farmers.  It  is  found  to  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  thoroughly  threshing  from  3  to  5  bushels  of  wheal  per  hour, 
and  of  course,  about  double  that  quantity  of  oats.  This  result  can 
be  safely  warranted.  It  is  well  calculated  for  the  southern  mar¬ 
ket. 

Retail  cash  price  of  those  now  made  is  $35.  Liberal  discount  to 
dealers.  Orders  made  direct  to  JAS.  PLANT,  No  5  Burling 
Slip,  New-York  City,  the  inventor  and  manufacturer,  will  be  prompt 
ly  attended  to.  Jan.l — It. 


THE  CULTIVATOR  FOR  1846. 

LltHE  new  volume  of  ‘‘  The  Cultivator,”  for  1846,  commences 
JL  on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  Nos.  will  be  promptly  issued  on 
the  first  of  each  month  as  heretofore.  In  the  importance,  extent  and 
variety  of  its  contents — in  the  number  of  its  contributors — in  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  illustrations,  as  well  as  in  the  extent  of  its 
circulation,  this  paper  is  without  a  rival  in.  the  agricultural  press,  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Terms— Single  copies,  $1.00  a  year — Seven  copies  for  $5. Off- 
Fifteen  copies  for  $10.  Any  person  disposed  to  aid  in  promoting 
the  circulation  of  l(  The  Cultivator,”  will  receive  sample  numbers, 
and  prospectuses,  oil  application,  post  paid.  Address  LUTHER 
TUCKER.  Editor  Cultivator,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

0=  Editors  with  whom  we  exchange,  will  confer  a  favor  by 
publishing  the  above. 

THE  PRAIRIE  FARMER, 
vol.  vi.  1846. 

PUBLISED  monthly  at  Chicago ,  III,  by  John  S.  Wright 
and  devoted  to  western  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  education: 
Containing  32  large  octavo  pages,  besides  a  cover  of  16  pages,  on 
which  advertisements,  &cM  are  given.  It  is  the  best  advertising 
sheet  in  the  west.  The  matter  being  mostly  supplied  by  correspon¬ 
dents  from  all  parts  of  the  west,  it  will  give  more  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  that  region,  than  can  be  gleaned  from  any  other 
source,  and  furnishes  fuller  instructions  concerning  western  hus¬ 
bandry  than  any  other  kindred  publicaaion.  John  S.  Wright, 
and  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  editors. 

Terms — $1  per  annum— 6  copies  for  $5,  13  for  $10.  Postage  12 
cents  per  annum  under  100  miles,  18  cents  over  100.  Subscriptions 
received  at  this  office  for  those  to  whom  it  is  more  convenient  than 
to  send  by  mail.  A  ll  commun  ications  must  be  post-paid. 

SEED— 1000  lbs.  of  Blood  Red  Onion  Seed. 

150  “  Pure  White  “  .  “ 

500  “  Yellow  “  ‘‘ 

all  the  growth  of  the  present  season  and  raised  from  selected  roots 
For  sale  at  the  Seed  Store  of  the  Hartford  Co.  Ag.  So.,  by 
Hartford,  Ct.,  Oct.  10,  1845.— 3t  E.  W.  BULL,  Seedsman. 


QNION 


GARDENER  WANTED. 

A  YOUNG  MAN  of  good'  character,  who  understands  his  bu*h- 
ness  thoroughly,  may  hear  of  a  pleasant  and  permanent  situa¬ 
tion,  on  application  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator.  Oct.  15 — lt# 
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LETTERS  FROM  MR,  HORSFORD.— No.  VIII. 


We  have  received  from  our  German  correspondent, 
Mr.  Horsford,  a  package  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
all  of  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  due 
time.  The  following  one,  in  reference  to  an  institution 
for  agricultural  instruction,  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  all — especially  those  whose  minds  have  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  this  country.  In  our  next  we  shall  give  Mr. 
Horsford’s  description  of  the  celebrated  Fellenberg 
school,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland. 


AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF  WURTEMBURG. 

Giessen,  Nov.  30,  1845. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  promised  in  my  last  to  give  some 
account  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Institute  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  near  Stutgart. 

The  estate  and  castle  bearing  the  name  of  Hohenheim, 
were  appropriated  to  their  present  use  in  1817.  They 
had  previously  been  in  the  possession  of  noted  families, 
and  at  one  time,  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles.  Roy¬ 
alty  had  planned  and  executed  .  with  no  small  measure 
Of  taste,  the  division  of  the  grounds,  and  the  Institution 
of  Agriculture  commenced.  Few  estates  could  have 
been  selected  combining  so  many  advantages  for  the 
purposes  to  which  this  was  destined.  Seven  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  English  acres  are  spread  irregularly 
over  a  broad  mound,  and  through  a  valley  upon  one 
side,  the  whole  length  of  which  is  traversed  by  a  stream 
sufficiently  large  for  milling  purposes.  Near  the  top 
of  the  mound  stands  the  castle  and  connected  buildings, 
which,  with  the  court-yards,  have  a  length  of  sixteen 
hundred,  and  a  depth  of  five  hundred  and  forty  feet. 

The  various  apartments  of  this  immense  establish¬ 
ment  furnish  abundant  room  for  the  residence  of  the 
faculty,  pupils  and  laborers;  also  rooms  for  instruction, 
for  the  *mineralogical,  zoological,  model,  and  other 
collections — the  housing  of  stock  and  grains,  fruit,  and 
other  farm  produce— for  the  carrying  forward  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  manufacture— wagons,  plows,  machines, 
&c.,  with  the  sugar,  alcohol,  starch,  and  vinegar  produc¬ 
tion.  Its  distance  from  Stutgart  is  about  six  miles- 
sufficiently  near  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  a  ready 


market,  and  command  at  the  same  time  a  prompt  supply 
of  the  wants  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  farm  is  cut  into  several  lesser  divisions, 
each  bearing  another  name.  These  are  again  subdivi¬ 
ded  and  numbered.  There  being  no  hedges,  the  limits 
are  furrows  between  monuments  at  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremes.  The  lots  given  to  experiments,  contain  each 
precisely  one  fourth  of  an  acre,  (Wurtemburg ;)  and 
every  fact  relating  to  the  development  of  each  crop,  es«- 
pecially  the  amount  of  seed,  manure,  and  labor  bestow¬ 
ed,  and  each  return,  are  noted.  Besides  these  fields, 
upon  which  almost  every  variety  of  crop  is  grown, — if 
not  in  the  same  year,  in  successive  years, — nurseries  of 
fruit  and  exotic  trees,  orchards,  flower  and  kitchen  gar¬ 
dens,  pasture  lands,  pleasure  grounds,  and  in  general, 
all  the  usual,  and  even  unusual  features  of  the  best  farms 
to  be  met  with. 

In  the  cultivation  and  improvements,  the  implements 
esteemed  in  the  institution  the  best,  are  employed.  The 
stock  consists  of  sheep,  about  1, 100 ;  cattle,  mostly  cows, 
nearly  100;  breeding  mares  10;  besides  a  number  of 
working  cattle  and  horses.  The  sheep  are  Merino  and 
Saxon — looking  finely.  They  are  under  the  control  of 
one  principal  shepherd  and  several  assistants,  each  of 
whom  has  one  or  two  dogs.  The  flocks  are  pastured 
in  summer,  but  housed  regularly  at  night  through  the 
whole  year.  Each  sheep  is  numbered  by  a  system  of 
ear-marking  of  great  simplicity,  and  its  fleece  is  every 
year  weighed.  The  whole  flock,  at  intervals  of  a  few 
weeks,  is  weighed  in  a  Fairbanks  scales. 

The  cows  are  of  the  Seminthal  breed  from  Switzer¬ 
land.  They  are  said  to  have  certain  excellencies; 
though  their  appearance  in  the  stall  was  altogether  in¬ 
different.  They  are  stalled  through  the  year.  I  have 
already  mentioned,  if  I  remember  right,  that  the  herd 
of  cattle  is  considered  as  a  manure  manufactory,  and 
in  this  light  subserving  as  important,  if  not  indeed  a 
more  important  end,  than  in  their  daily  supplies  of 
milk.  I  find  it  difficult  to  appreciate  this  statement 
made  to  me,  though  it  is  obvious  that  every  source  of 
manure  is  gleaned  with  a  care  of  which,  in  the  gene¬ 
rally  (as  yet)  rich  lands  of  the  new  world,  we  know 
nothing. 

The  cow  stable  is  a  hall  of  more  than,  a  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  at  least  twenty  feet  high.  The  cattle 
stand  facing  each  other  from  opposite  sides  of  a  cut- 
stone  platform,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  elevation. 
They  are  chained  to  a  manger  immediately  attached  to 
the  platform.  Their  fodder  is  spread  before  them,  and 
by  no  possibility  comes  to  the  floor  of  paved  stone. 
Several  cows,  steers,  and  yearling  heifers,  were  fed  each 
apart  from  all  the  others,  the  fodder  being  weighed  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  excess  gathered  up  after  eating,  also 
weighed.  These  cattle  are  severally  weighed  at  cer¬ 
tain  intervals,  and  in  this  manner  the  value  of  different 
kinds  of  fodder  is  ascertained.  The  amount  of  milk 
from  each  cow  is  measured  once  a  month.  Indeed  the 
whole  system  is  arranged  with  a  great  degree  of  scien¬ 
tific  purpose. 

The  breeding  mares  are  good  selections,  I  understand 
from  the  common  stock  and  English  crosses.  The  foals, 
through  the  generosity  of  the  present  king,  are  derived 
partly  from  thorough  Arabian  stallions,  and  partly  from 
valuable  native  stock.  The  stalls  for  the  dams,  are 
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about  fifteen  feet  square,  in  which  the  occupants  re¬ 
main  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  night,  untied.  The 
colts  and  fillies  occupy  larger  pens  where  several  are 
together. 

All  the  results  of  the  different  schemes  of  experiment¬ 
ing,  in  growing  roots,  grains,  fruits,  exotic  woods,  in 
the  treatment  of  stock,  and  in  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  fodder,  are  published  in  a  weekly  agricultural 
paper,  edited  by  one  of  the  faculty. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  botanical  gardens,  ex¬ 
periment  fields,  and  orchards,  every  kind  of  useful  plant 
suited  to  the  latitude  are  to  be  found.  Their  seeds  and 
fruit  are  most  carefully,  and  with  great  attention  to 
purity,  preserved  for  sale.  I  noticed  in  the  immense 
apartment  devoted  to  keeping  these  in  good  order,  and 
dry,  seventy-two  varieties  of  potatoes, — above  fifty 
kinds  of  wheat — a  great  variety  of  oats,  barley,  rye, 
buckwheat,  grass,  clover,  beets,  parsnips,  cabbages, 
&c., — more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of  apples, 
two  hundred  kinds  of  pears,  and  other  fruits  in  propor¬ 
tion.  Three  hundred  kinds  of  forest  wood  are  grown 
in  the  exotic  nursery,  and  more  than  a  thousand  differ¬ 
ent  plants  flourish  in  the  botanical  garden.  The  scions, 
roots,  and  seeds  from  these  sources  are  sold  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  the  income  therefrom  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable. 

The  collections  for  study  and  illustration,  embrace 
soils  and  manures — perhaps  a  hundred  varieties,  chiefly 
from  different  parts  of  Wurtemburg — botanical  speci¬ 
mens,  plants,  seeds,  and  woods, — vastly  extensive  mine- 
ralogical,  geological,  palaeontological  collections,  es¬ 
pecially  rich  in  every  thing  illustrating  those  depart¬ 
ments  of  natural  history,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom — 
eoological,  embracing  all  the  species  existing  in,  or 
visiting  Wurtemburg— anatomical,  of  cattle,  horses, 
Sleep,  swine,  dogs,  cats,  and  fowls — of  teeth  for  deter¬ 
mining  age — of  bones  likely  to  become  diseased — of 
hoofs  with  all  models  of  shoes  for  sound  and  unsound 
limbs ;  of  models  of  agricultural  implements  as  a  class, 
and  agricultural  architecture  of  which  there  are  about 
seven  hundred  specimens;  and  many  other  things  not 
to  be  grouped  or  enumerated  without  occupying  too 
much  space. 

The  mention  of  these  can  give  no  idea  of  the  order, 
compactness,  and  adaptation  to  their  end,  which  these 
collections  possess.  For  example,  the  history  of  the 
silk  work  is  shown  with  the  aid  of  glass  frames,  con¬ 
taining  the  most  elaborately  prepared  anatomical  and 
physiological  illustrations  one  can  conceive.  Much  of 
it  would  require  a  microscope  to  see,  but  it  is  there. 
In  the  botanical  collections,  upon  one  side  of  the  room 
stands  a  book-case.  Upon  taking  a  volume  from  the 
shelf,  it  proves  to  be  a  wooden  box,  overlaid  with 
moss,  so  arranged  as  at  a  little  distance  to  resemble  an 
elegantly  fancy-bound  book.  Within,  on  one  side  is 
the  plant,  with  its  leaves  and  wood,  with  bark ;  on  the 
Other  side  its  fruit,  and  cross  and  longitudinal  sections 
of  the  wood.  In  the  depression  of  the  back,  a  little 
sealed  cup  of  pollen,  and  a  sheet  of  history  of  the  plant. 
The  library  was  the  gift  of  a  prince — at  the  same  time  a 
monument  of  German  patience,  science,  and  patronage. 

In  addition  to  these  is  a  collection  of  apparatus  in 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  The  Technical  labo¬ 
ratory  contains  the  most  improved  apparatus  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch  and  alcohol  from  potatoes,  sugar 
from  beets,  vinegar,  beer,  cider,  and  silk.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  work-shops,  in  which  plows,  wagons,  and 
every  variety  of  farm  instruments  are  made,  together 
with  the  duplicates  of  the  model  collection. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  a 

Director,  who  lectures  upon  the  productions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and,  the  general  plan  of  agriculture 
pursued  at  Hohenheim ; 

Professor  of  Agriculture; 

Prof,  of  Forest  Science,  who  supervises  the  forest  lands 
belonging  to  the  estates.  There  is  in  this  department 
an  Assistant; 

Prof,  of  Mathematics  and  Physics ; 

Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History; 

Prof,  of  Technology  and  Instructor  in  the  Technical 
Laboratory ; 


Teacher  of  Farriery ; 

Teacher  of  Field  Labor,  plowing,  hoeing,  spading 

&C ; 

Teacher  of  Nursery  and  Orchard  Culture; 

Teacher  of  Machine  Drawing; 

Assistant  to  the  Cashier,  book-keeper,  &c. ; 

Gardener  and  Smiths. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  upon  the  plan  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  university.  The  professor  gives  lectures  which  are 
attended  as  largely  or  as  indifferently  as  the  students 
please.  Having  decided  at  the  commencement  of  a 
term,  however,  which  lectures  they  will  attend,  these 
they  are  required  to  hear — and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
course,  to  sustain  a  rigid  examination  upon  them,  and 
the  general  subject  upon  which  they  treat,  in  order  to 
secure  their  diploma. 

As  there  are  ninety-four  lectures,  weekly,  in  winter, 
and  eighty-five  in  summer,  it  is  obvious  that  less  than  a 
three  years’  course  would  be  imperfect.  Candidates,  as 
the  students  are  called,  are  admitted  for  less  periods — • 
for  a  term,  I  think.  Their  qualifications  at  universi¬ 
ties,  before  entering,  will  naturally  render  some  of  the 
courses  unnecessary.  Most  of  them  have  completed 
what  would  be  considered  a  college  course,  with  us,  and 
many  have  completed  an  university  course,  previous  to 
entering.  They  must  be  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
practical  illustrations  of  the  farm  and  its  appendages, 
are  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Manual  labor 
of  no  description  is  required,  though  instruction  in  the 
different  kinds  of  handiwork,  is  practically  received. 

The  apparatus  for  making  sugar  from  beets  is  put  in 
operation  once  a  year,  at  a  fearful  expense,  to  illustrate 
the  art  of  winning  this  article  of  commerce.  The 
starch  manufacture,  alcohol  production  and  distillation, 
and  vinegar  manufacture,  upon  the  principles  of  modern 
organic  chemistry,  are  all  conducted  in  their  absolutely 
practical  modes,  that  the  candidates  may  be  prepared  as 
agents  or  as  directors  of  large  estates,  or  as  farmers 
themselves  to  carry  them  forward  with  profit. 

Tuition  is  300  floi’ins,  or  $120, yearly,  for  foreigners; 
for  Wurtemburgers,  100  fl.,  or  $40.  In  addition  to  this 
is  a  board-bill,  amounting  to  about  .18  cents  daily,  in 
some  instances  less. 

The  above  remarks  apply  almost  exclusively  to  the 
theoretical  school  at  Hohenheim.  Besides  this  there  is 
a  practical — a  work  school,  designed  to  make  skillful 
day-laborers,  rather  than  theoretically  grounded  far¬ 
mers*  The  pupils  must  be  not  less  than  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Two  hours  of  instruction  daily,  in  the 
winter,  and  one  in  summer,  are  allowed  to  them,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  their  communication  with  the  director  of 
the  W'ork.  The  following  is  the  course  of  instruction 
in  this  school : — 

1st  term — Cattle-breeding,  and  cheese-manufacture. 

2d — Sheep  breeding  and  horse-breeding,  with  atten¬ 
tion  to  wool. 

3d — Culture  of  soils. 

4th — General  agriculture,  swine-breeding,  and  farm 
book-keeping. 

5th — Special  culture  of  plants. 

6th — Fruit,  grafting,  meadows,  bees. 

The  entire  tuition  is  100  fl., — 60  for  the  first  year,  40 
for  the  second,  and  nothing  for  the  third — $40  in  all. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year 
1843,  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  extra  erections,  or 
changes  of  much  magnitude  which  have  been  provided 
for  by  the  government  in  all  instances,  thus  far — are 

Annual  salaries, .  fl.7,030 

Library,  publication,  and  expenses  of  sci¬ 
entific  excursions, . 850 

Particular  instruction  in  models,  soils, 

plowing,  sowing,  &c., .  600 

Appropriations  to  the  several  departments,  725 

Great  variety  of  stationary  and  sundries,  . .  2,260 

Director  and  assistants, .  5,365 


fl.  16,830 

Expense  of  the  lower  school, .  1,912 

Total, .  fl.  18,742 

Or, . $7496.80 
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With  the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  expenditure 
for  new  fixtures,  or  renewals,  or  alterations,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  farm  and  the  income  trom  the  academic  de¬ 
partment  equal  the  expenses  of  the  Institution  and  the 
entire  management  of  the  estate. 

In  explanation  of  the  item  “  scientific  excursions,”  it 
should  be  stated  that  tours  for  study  and  observation, 
of  greater  or  less  length,  are  made  by  corps  of  the  classes 
in  the  vacations  between  the  terms.  To  aid  them  a  sheet 
has  been  published  at  Hohenheim,  including  a  notice  of 
every  feature  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  collections 
in  natural  history,  localities  of  rocks  and  minerals, 
breweries,  vintages,  mills,  & c.,  &c.  The  value  of  the 
sheet  can  easily  be  conceived. 

This  system  of  excursions  is  a  part,  perhaps  I  may 
say,  of  continental  or  European  education.  Apprenti¬ 
ces,  even,  are  required  by  law  to  travel  a  year  before 
they  can  commence  business  in  Germany.  The  students 
of  the  Polytechnic  school  of  Paris,  have  travelled  over 
repeatedly,  I  have  been  informed,  the  French  king¬ 
dom. 

An  early  observer  of  mankind  describes  his  hero  as 
one  who  “  had  seen  much  of  cities  and  of  men.”  In 
France,  oppportunities  for  observation  seem  to  have 
lost  none  of  their  regard,  to  which  according  to  this 
writer  of  antiquity  they  are  entitled,  among  those  Who 
control  more  or  less  the  education  of  Europe. 

Before  me  lies  a  book  of  330  pages  octavo,  illustra- 
ted'by  a  series  of  large  plates,  some  twenty  iu  number, 
embracing  a  detailed  description  or  Hohenheim,  its 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  its  system  of  instruction,  in 
theory  and  practice,  with  a  record  of  almost  every  item 
of  information  to  be  desired  concerning  the  institution. 
Beside  it  lie  a  pile  of  statutes,  catalogues,  farm  plans, 
inventories,  lecture  schemes,  &e.,  &c.,  all  of  which  I 
could  wish  for  the  sake  of  those  interested  in  grounding 
agricultural  institutions  in  America,  were  translated  into 
English. 

From  these,  and  what  I  have  observed  during  two 
days,  I  have  drawn  the  imperfect  account  as  given 
above.  I  can  but  hope,  general  as  it  is,  that  it  may  be 
of  service. 

I  should  not  perhaps  neglect  mentioning  that  my 
notes  in  many  particulars  record  the  superior  excellence 
of  American  implements  and  expedients  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  best  I  have  seen  here.  An  institution 
enjoying  royal  patronage,  and  furnished  at  the  outset  with 
a  royal  estate  and  edifices,  should  in  the  course  of  tweny- 
-seven  years,  have  evolved  a  system  of  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  possessing  many  excellencies.  This  was  the  least 
that  could  have  been  expected.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
effort  bestowed  upon  improvement,  several  features  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  imperfect ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  my 
associations  in  the  new  world  disqualify  me  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  the  best  for  Germany.  I  will  only  add  that 
the  distribution  of  labor  among  the '  faculty,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  susceptible  of  modification  for  the  better. 
The  Professor  of  Chemistrry,  has  botany,  mineralogy, 
geology,  and  zoology,  besides  the  duties  of  a  pi*actic- 
ing  physician,  ( !)  entrusted  to  him.  Now  if  there  be 
any  one  science  pre-eminently  at  the  foundation  of  ra¬ 
tional  agriculture,  it  is  chemistry;  and  in  view  of  this, 
that  the  professor  of  this  department  should  have  his 
energies  divided  upon  such  a  variety  of  different  and 
distantly  associated  (in  some  respects  certainly)  branch¬ 
es  of  science,  and  his  efficiency  lessened,  naturally,  in 
proportion,  impressed  me  as  a  great  oversight.  In  the 
department  of  chemistry,  not  a  single  step  towards 
settling  the  weighty  problems  for  the  farmer  is  being 
taken.  I  say  this  with  undiminished  regard  for  the 
rare  combination  of  industry,  talent,  and  perseverance 
presiding  over  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory  at  Hohenheim.  It  is  impossible  that  he  should  do 
more  than  he  does. 

In  general,  in  the  French  and  German  institutions, 
one  of  the  schemes  of  professional  life,  is  to  furnish  fa¬ 
cilities  for  scientific  advancement.  The  world  is  thus 
benefitted,  and  though  the  sphere  of  instruction  may 
thereby  be  more  limited,  the  knowledge  imparted  will 
be  proportionally  more  profound.  This  feature,  to 


this  moment  characterizing  scarcely  an  institution  th 
America,  is  not  kept  in  view  in  the  apportioning  of 
duty  among  the  departments  of  instruction  at  Hohen¬ 
heim.  Were  one  to  ask  what  has  roused  universal  at¬ 
tention  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  the  subject  of  direct¬ 
ing  all  processes  of  art  by  science,  and  in  the  last  eight 
years  of  improving  agriculture  by  drawing  aid  from 
the  same  source,  the  answer  would  come  from  a  few 
professional  chairs,  where  men  of  capacity,  industry, 
and  energy,  have  been  provided  with  conveniences  &>? 
prosecuting  scientific  research. 

Truly  yours,  E.  N.  Hors  ford. 


CULTURE  OF  CARROTS  AND  ONIONS. 


Mr.  Editor — Having  had  good  success  in  raising 
carrots,  onions,  &c.,  I  have  had  a  desire  to  make  my 
mode  of  raising  such  vegetables  public,  as  it  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  modes  usually  practiced  in  this 
country.  But  when  I  considered  I  was  not  well  skilled 
in  writing  articles  for  publication,  I  was  led  to  hesi¬ 
tate,  until  I  reflected  that  language — the  vehicle  by 
which  our  ideas  are  communicated — may  be  compared 
to  the  carriage  which  conveys  the  produce  of  the  far- 
mer  to  market ;  and  when  I  remembered  tnat  it  matters 
little  whether  the  carriage  is  constructed  with  two,, 
three,  four,  or  even  five  wheels;  so  long  as  the  produo® 
is  easily,  expeditiously,  and  safely  conveyed,  it  gave  mso 
some  more  confidence.  And  then  again,  I  received  ad¬ 
ditional  encouragement  by  some  remarks  of  a  corres¬ 
pondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  who,  after  speaking 
of  the  reading  of  agricultural  papers,  says: — “This 
reading  gives  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  practical  experience  of  farmers.  It  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  more  of  this  class  of  farmers  could 
be  induced  to  give  their  views.  There  is  too  frequent¬ 
ly  a  reluctance  to  writing.  This  reluctance  should  bo 
overcome.  It  is  not  expected  that  plain  farmers  should 
always  frame  sentences  in  the  style  of  literary  writers, 
nor  is  this  necessary — give  us  the/«c?sinan  intelligible 
manner.”  And  so  I  am  encouraged  to  proceed.  And 
to  commence,  I  will  state  the  amount  of  carrots  and 
onions  I  obtained,  and  then  some  of  the  means  used  to 
obtain  so  large  crops.  But  before  proceeding,  I  will 
remark  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  several  respects  my 
mode  of  management  may  be  improved  upon. 

Of  carrots,  I  had  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  nine 
and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre,  large  measure,  and  of 
onions,  six  hundred  and  thirty  bushels. 

The  land  on  which  thesecrops  grew — being  of  a  full 
middling  quality  as  to  richness — was  plowed  early  in 
the  spring,  at  a  time  when  the  ground  was  in  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  dry*  state  to  pulverize.  It  was  then  harrowed  seve¬ 
ral  times  over.  Then  plowed  a  second  time  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  no  treading  of  the  team  upon  it.  A 
row  of  boards  to  stand  upon  while  sowing  the  seed, 
was  laid  down  on  one  side  of  the  ground  about  to  be 
sowed.  With  a  common  hay  rake,  six  or  seven  feet  in 
breadth  was  soon  made  sufficiently  level  to  sow.  A 
line  fastened  to  two  stakes  was  stretched  to  mark  the 
place  where  the  first  row  was  to  be  sowed.  Then  with 
a  common  garden  hoe,  a  place  near  one  inch  deep  was 
made  for  the  seeds.  The  onion  seeds  were  then  sowed 
very  evenly  and  expeditiously  with  a  contrivance  which  I 
will  hereafter  describe,  and  covered  with  the  hoe. 
Then  the  line  was  moved  fifteen  inches  to  mark  out  the 
place  for  the  second  row.  The  boards  were  then  moved 
over  the  row  that  had  been  sowed,  so  that  the  second 
row  could  be  dug  out,  sowed  and  covered  as  was  the 
first.  The  line  was  then  moved  to  mark  the  third  row, 
and  the  boards  were  also  moved  over  the  second  one, 
which  was  already  sowed.  In  this  manner  I  proceeded 
until  the  whole  was  finished,  and  the  ground  presented 
a  beautiful  level  and  mellow  appearance,  as  if  a  light 
roller  had  passed  over  it,  without  having  the-  appear- 

*  As  there  is  often  too  much  moisture  in  land  to  plow  it  early  in 
the  spring  ;  and  as  carrots^  onions,  and  parsneps,  need  to  be  sowed 
early,  it  would  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  be  well  to  ridge  the  land 
up  in  the  fall. 
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ance  of  being  trodden  down,  as  is  often  the  case  where 
men  walk  upon  the  ground.  The  carrots  were  sowed 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  onions,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  eighteen  inches  space  was  allowed  for  the 
rows,  instead  of  fifteen.  A  small  quantity  of  plaster  was 
sowed  with  the  seeds. 

When  the  carrots  and  onions  were  up  sufficiently  high 
to  hoe,  I  commenced  at  one  end  of  the  rows,  and  hoed 
in  as  far  as  I  could  conveniently  reach.  Two  pieces  of 
board,  each  near  three  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  wide, 
were  placed  in  two  of  the  rows  I  had  commenced  hoe¬ 
ing,  and  which  I  wished  to  finish.  I  then  stept  on  to 
one  of  the  pieces  of  board,  and  hoed  on  as  far  as  I  could 
conveniently  reach;  then  stept  on  to  the  other  board 
in  the  adjoining  row,  and  hoed  an  equal  distance  in  that 
row.  Then,  with  my  hoe  placed  against  a  nail  fastened 
near  ane  end  of  the  board,  I  moved  the  board  I  had  just 
left,  about  two  feet  in  advance;  then  stepped  on  to  it, 
and  moved  the  other  board  in  like  manner.  Then  hoed 
two  feet  ahead,  moved  my  boards  again,  and  so  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  to  the  ends  of  the  rows.  This  process,  al¬ 
though  not  quite  as  expeditious  as  without  boards,  not 
only  left  the  ground  in  a  very  mellow  state,  but  many 
of  the  fine  lumps  were  broken  which  by  the  common 
method  of  hoeing  would  not  have  been.  The  land  pre¬ 
sented,  after  this  process,  the  appearance  of  having  had 
a  roller  passed  over  it,  and  I  think  it  was  better  fitted 
to  withstand  a  drouth  than  it  would  have  been  if  left  in 
a  rough  state. 

The  onions  were  hoed  three  times ;  and  at  each  time 
when  the  ground  was  in  a  sufficiently  dry  state  to  pul¬ 
verize.  The  carrots  were  hoed  in  much  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  onions,  and  in  addition  the  ground  was 
loosened  up  between  the  rows  with  a  dung  fork  just  be¬ 
fore  the  tops  became  so  large  as  to  prevent  such  an  ope¬ 
ration.  The  earth  was  not  heaved  up  with  the  fork, 
as  is  commonly  done  in  preparing  beds  for  sowing,  but 
it  was  barely  loosened  by  running  down  the  fork  and 
giving  it  a  pry.  Some  of  your  readers  will  perhaps 
think  I  am  very  particular  in  describing  my  mode  of 
procedure,  and  to  such,  if  any  there  are,  I  would  say, 
it  was  by  attending  to  the  small  matters  as  well  as  the 
large,  that,  under  Providence,  I  was  enabled  to  realize 
so  large  a  result. 

The  implement  I  have  referred  to  for  sowing  the 
seeds,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe.  The  bottom 
of  an  old  fashioned  coffee  pot  was  knocked  out.*  The 
pyramidal  shaped  top  was  soldered  on  fast.  A  hole  near 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was  made  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  end  of  the  top  for  the  seeds  to  run  through.  The 
whole  was  then  inverted,  and  a  handle  near  two  feet 
long  was  nailed  to  one  side  to  hold  it  by  when  in  use. 
The  seeds  about  to  be  sowed  were  thoroughly  mixed 
with  sand  that  was  dry  and  had  been  sifted  to  free  it 
from  lumps,  small  sticks,  &c.  On  account  of  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  cheapness ;  on  account  of  the  even  and  sure 
manner  in  which  it  distributes  the  seeds,  and  on  account 
of  its  being  well  adapted  for  sowing  short  rows  as  well 
as  long  ones,  it  is  well  calculated  for  extensive  use. 

I  will  also  describe  a  simple,  cheap  and  useful  instru¬ 
ment  I  used  to  dig  my  carrots  and  parsneps.  It  was 
made  out  of  a  piece  of  large  sized  wagon  tire  about 
fifteen  inches  in  length.  One  end  was  sharpened,  and 
the  other  slit  down  near  three  and  a  half  inches.  The 
part  on  one  side  the  slit  was  left  straight  to  be  inserted 
in  the  handle.  The  part  on  the  other  side  was  turned 
down  horizontally,  to  place  the  foot  upon  when  the  in¬ 
strument  was  in  use.  With  one  of  these  implements,  a 
man  will  dig,  in  a  given  time,  one  quarter  more  of  pars¬ 
neps  or  carrots  than  he  could  with  a  common  spade. 

Sandlake ,  Dec.,  1845.  S.  S.  G. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  MOUNTED  STONE-BOAT. 


Take  a  stick  3  by  4  inches,  and  4  feet  long,  on 
which  place  a  pair  of  strong  wheels,  18  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Take  another  axle,  4  by  six  inches,  6  feet 


*  By  the  by,  I  do  not  use  coffee,  as  I  deem  it— unless  in  sick¬ 
ness— an  unnecessary,  and  to  many,  hurtful  drink. 


long,  into  which  frame  a  tongue  suitable  for  oxen  or 
horses,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  borrow  the  forward 
wheels  from  your  lumber  wagon,  and  place  them  on 
the  long  axle,  and  you  have  the  movements”  finished. 

Then  take  stone-boat  plank  of  the  usual  form  and  bolt 
the  hind  ends  fast  to  the  under  side  of  the  short  axle ; 
pin  a  piece  of  scantling  across  the  forward  ends,  into 
the  center  of  which  drive  a  strong  iron  staple  and  con¬ 
nect  it  by  the  swivel  to  the  under  side  of  the  long 
axle.  The  reason  why  the  forward  axletree  is  longest, 
is,  to  give  room  for  the  wheels  in  turning.  The  above 
combines  in  a  great  measure  the  advantages  of  a  cart 
and  stone-boat,  viz.,  ease  of  draft  and  facility  of  load¬ 
ing.  Highlander. 

Nov.  8, 1845. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  NEW  KINDS  CF  WHEAT. 


Editor  of  the  Cultivator-— Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  you  to  hear  a  few  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  some  experiments  which  I  have  made  in  growing 
certain  kinds  of  wheat,  that  have  recently  attracted  so 
much  notice  in  Europe,  and  more  particularly  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Among  the  most  celebrated  growers  of  wheat  is 
Col.  Le  Couteur.  This  gentleman  has  particularly  re¬ 
commended  three  kinds,  called  by  him  the  Bellevue 
Talavera,  the  Jersey  Dantzic,  and  the  Downy  White. 
Col.  Le  Couteur  was  kind  enough  to  send  to  me  in  a 
letter,  a  small  quantity  of  each  of  these  sorts  of  wheat 
before  I  left  England.  I  obtained  also,  in  London,  a 
small  quantity  of  the  Victoria  Wheat,  which  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter  introduced  from  Caraccas,  in  South  America, 
and  which  was  favorably  spoken  of  by  Humboldt.  I 
likewise  procured  some  of  the  Whittington  White 
Wheat,  brought  originally  from  Switzerland.  All  these 
I  sowed  in  September,  1843.  The  following  winter  de¬ 
stroyed  all  the  plants  of  the  Jersey  Dantzic,  and  nearly 
all  those  of  the  Bellevue  Talavera,  and  the  Downy 
White.  Those  however,  of  the  Victoria  and  Whitting¬ 
ton  wheats  survived  the  frosts  of  that  inclement  season. 
At  harvest  a  few  ears  only  of  the  Bellevue  Talavera 
and  the  Downy  White  were  obtained.  The  crop  of  the 
Victoria  and  Whittington  wheats  was  pretty  good,  but 
each  crop  was  rather  late  in  coming  to  maturity,  and 
each  was  therefore  affected  with  the  rust,  and  the  grain 
was  shrunk. 

The  seed  of  each  sort  thus  obtained  was  sown  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1844.  The  wheat  plants  stood  the  winter  very 
well;  the  Bellevue  Talavera  not  appearing  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  suffer  to  any  perceptible  extent.  At  the  har¬ 
vest  of  the  present  year,  the  crop  of  Victoria  wheat 
was  very  good.  The  Whittington  was  not  so  good. 
The  Bellevue  Talavera  yielded  remarkably  well;  for 
although  a  very  small  quantity  of  seed  was  scattered 
thinly  over  a  space  three  yards  by  four,  measuring 
twelve  superficial  square  yards,  yet  the  product  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  three  quarts,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  near¬ 
ly  thirty-eight  bushels  per  acre.  I  may  add  that  no 
manure  was  applied  to  the  land,  but  it  had  been  merely 
fallowed  after  a  crop  of  oats;  and  on  each  side  of  it, 
Mediterranean  wheat  grew,  which  might  yield  a  pro¬ 
duct  not  exceeding  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  The  ber¬ 
ry  of  the  Bellevue  Talavera  wheat  is  white  and  large, 
with  a  thin  skin;  its  straw  is  sufficiently  strong  and  not 
too  long ;  and  it  does  not  shell  out  when  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  uncut  after  it  is  lUlly  ripe;  but  in  addition  to  these 
good  qualities,  it  has  the  desirable  property  of  ripening 
very  early,— more  early,  indeed,  than  any  other  de¬ 
scription  of  wheat  grown  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  consequently  less  liable  to  be  affected 
with  rust.  The  Bellevue  Talavera  wheat,  therefore, 
is  probably  destined,  when  perfectly  acclimated,  to 
become  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  farmer  of  this 
country.  Moreover,  according  to  Col.  Le  Couteur’s 
experience,  the  Bellevue  Talavera  wheat  will,  cceteris 
paribus,  yield  much  more  per  acre  than  the  best  kinds 
of  English  wheat.  Hence  it  willbe  obvious  that  it  is 
of  primary  importance  for  farmers  to  make  a  judicious 
selection  in  regard  to  the  sorts  of  wheat  which  they 
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cultivate,  for  if  Col.  Le  Couteur’s  statement  is  to  be 
reelied  upon,  and  there  is  not  the  remotest  cause  to 
doubt  his  veracity,  some  sorts  of  wheatwill,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  naturally  more  productive,  yield  such  an 
additional  amount  of  produce  as  will  more  than  re¬ 
munerate  the  farmer  for  the  labor  of  cultivation. 

H.  R* 

Varick,  Seneca  county,  N.  F„,  Nov.,  1845, 


“LIKE  PRODUCES  LIKE  ” 


The  writer  has  read  your  article  on  this  subject,  and 
so  far  as  it  regards  plants  in  a  state  of  nature  he  has  no 
doubt  of  its  correctness. 

The  humus  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
trees  and  leaves  of  the  forest,  serves  as  a  manure  for  the 
production  of  future  forests — or  rather  as  an  absorber  of 
ammonia  for  the  benefit  of  future  forests;  and  the  de¬ 
composition  of  grasses,  operates  in  the  same  way  for 
the  production  of  future  crops  of  grass. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  wheat  if  sown  on  a  suitable 
soil,  and  left  unmolested,  would  reproduce  itself  for 
ages;  but  my  belief  is  it  would  degenerate,  and  thus 
finally,  the  grain  would  not  be  larger  or  heavier  than 
that  of  chess. 

Wheat  is  found  as  a  grass  in  Sicily,  growing  in  the 
highways  by  the  sides  of  fences ;  but  it  is  a  stunted 
plant,  and  its  seeds  are  said  not  to  be  larger  than  those 
of  timothy. 

Cultivation  improves  most  plants,  (the  apple,  the 
peach,  and  the  plum,  for  example,)  and  roots  and  grain 
among  the  rest. 

The  grains  require  animal  manures  to  bring  them  to 
perfection,  and  they  flourish  only  about  the  residences 
of  men,  where  they  receive  the  ammonia  produced 
by  the  urine  of  men  and  of  beasts.  Wheat,  with  no 
other  manure  than  the  decomposition  of  its  stem,  its 
leaves,  and  its  grain,  would  flourish,  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  probably  to  the  amount  of  a  few  bushels  to  the  acre ; 
but  this  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tor.  He  must  have  a  large  crop  of  fine  wheat,  contain¬ 
ing  a  large  quantity  of  gluten.  This  he  cannot  obtain 
on  the  best  of  soils,  without  imparting  to  the  plant  at 
least  double  the  quantity  of  manure  it  would  obtain 
from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  plant  of  the  previous  year,  the  fruit  of  grain  except¬ 
ed.  What  then  does  he  do  ? 

By  fallowing  he  destroys  all  vegetation  whatever, 
turns  up  the  soil  and  exposes  it  to  the  atmosphere, 
loosens  it  and  renders  it  porous,  so  as  to  become  as  it 
were  a  sponge,  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammo¬ 
nia  from  water  and  the  atmosphere,  and  in  addition  to 
this  he  buries  within  the  soil  animal  matter  which  con¬ 
tains  ammonia  in  a  fixed  state,  and  which  by  the  ap-  : 
plication  of  water  becomes  soluble  as  the  plant  requires 
it,  and  he  keeps  it  there  by  a  top  dressing  of  gypsum — and 
which  is  constantly  absorbing  more  from  rain  water. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  land  when  it  receives  the 
grain.  The  plant  has  the  benefit  of  the  ammonia  be¬ 
fore  it  puts  forth  its  leaves,  and  by  its  roots  it  derives 
nutriment  from  the  same  source  until  it  attains  maturi¬ 
ty.  By  this  process  the  cultivator,  instead  of  obtaining 
a  few  grains  from  one,  obtains  an  hundred  fold,  in  qua¬ 
lity  equal,  and  often  superior  to  that  sown;  and  here  I 
apprehend  is  the  great  benefit  derived  from  cultivation, 
and  the  application  of  animal  and  other  manures.  The 
cultivator  carries  off  the  grain,  and  so  far  robs  the  soil, 
and  even  if  he  should  restore  all  the  rest  of  the  plant,  he 
must  make  up  the  deficiency  by  other  manures. 

Still  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  straw  of  wheat,  if 
applied  lightly  as  a  top  dressing,  would  prove  a  valua¬ 
ble  manure  for  wheat.  That  straw  contains  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  sulphuric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine,  all  of  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  production  of  the  new  plant,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  contend  that  it  would  not  be  benefited  by  j 
its  application. 

So  far  from  doing  this,  the  writer  knows  it  would  prove  | 
a  valuable  auxiliary— and  with  the  aid  of  a  barrel  of  i 
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manure  he  is  now  preparing,  which  will  cost  not  to 
exceed  $2,  he  confidently  believes  he  can  manure  an 
acre  of  wheat  land  sufficiently  to  produce  a  full  crop  of 
first  rate  wheat,  and  he  will  not  say  that  by  the  same 
manure,  he  cannot  at  all  times,  and  every  year,  produce 
good  crops  of  wheat  on  the  same  land.  If  so,  the  dis¬ 
covery  may  produce  a  new  era  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States.  The  experiments  of  the  next  season 
will  test  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 

A  Farmer  of  Tompkiws  •ouN'ttY. 

P.  S.  His  new  manure  will  prove  equally  valuable 
for  other  grain  crops,  grass,  and  roots,  and  he  believes 
also  for  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 


EXPERIMENT  WITH  GUANO. 


Mr.  Editor — Let  me  occupy  a  small  space  in  your 
paper  to  clear  up  the  difficulties  in  which  my  article 
upon  the  effect  of  guano,  in  your  November  number, 
seems  to  be  involved.  Your  correspondent,  J.  B.  C., 
says  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  definite,  and  he  requests 
the  modus  operandi  of  my  experiments.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  to  the  truth  of  some  of  his  remarks,  though  I  will 
not  allow  that  my  case,  and  that  of  the  old  lady  giving 
a  guide  to  good  indigo,  are  altogether  alike,  for  he  ad¬ 
mits  that  my  communication  furnished  him  a  hint, 
when  surely,  the  old  lady’s  recipe  contained  not  even 
that. 

I  did  not  keep  memorandums  of  the  cases,  as  I  had 
no  intention  of  communicating  them  for  publication, 
and  certainly  should  not  have  felt  authorized  in  doing 
it,  had  not  the  effect  been  so  astonishing.  Upon  one 
experiment  I  should  hardly  think  of  basing  an  opinion, 
and  neither  upon  two  ought  much  reliance  to  be  placed. 
A  variety  of  experiments,  under  different  circumstan¬ 
ces,  can  only  give  a  sure  test  of  our  applications ;  still  I 
think  my  experiments  are  entitled  to  some  considera¬ 
tion,  taking  the  fact  into  account  that  other  vines  and 
rose  bushes  situated  exactly  similar,  presented  so  striking 
a  contrast. 

Of  guano,  I  took  five  pounds,  which  was  mixed  with 
four  parts  earth,  making,  say  twenty-five  pounds.  In 
this  state  it  remained  one  day,  or  twenty-four  hours, 
when  I  dug  in  about  the  rose,  which  is  in  a  half  gallon 
pot,  perhaps  four  or  five  table  spoonsful.  I  afterwards, 
in  three  or  four  weeks,  applied  a  tea  spoonful  or  so  of 
pure  guano,  being  careful  that  it  did  not  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  plant,  which  has  a  stem  half  an  inch 
through,  and  is  two  feet  high. 

In  the  case  of  the  vine,  I  dug  about  the  roots  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot,  into  which  I  scattered  the  mixture, 
covering  up  with  ordinary  earth.  The  main  stem  of  this 
vine,  is  two  inches  and  a  half  through,  and  spreads  its 
branches  each  way  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 

These  applications  were  made  the  latter  part  of 
April  or  fore  part  of  May.  I  might  add  that  during  the 
warm,  dry  weather  in  summer,  I  threw  about  this  vine 
a  good  many  pails  of^water,  (I  would  like  to  say  how 
many,  but  unfortunately  can’t.)  This  was  done  more 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  guano  than  with  any 
other  object,  though  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
such  waterings  are  very  good  at  any  time,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  if  there  has  been  a  lack  of  rain,  and  I  wanted 
to  see  what  effect  these  means  together  would  have. 
How  far  each  contributed  to  produce  the  result  men¬ 
tioned,  I  leave  to  J.  B.  C.,  and  others  interested,  to  de¬ 
termine.  I  shall,  however,  follow  up  my  experiments 
another  year,  being  quite  convinced  that  guano  is  a 
most  capital  fertilizer,  and  well  adapted  to  the  uses  of 
a  garden  or  green-house. 

I  hope  the  above  explanation  will  satisfy  your  “  defi¬ 
nite  ”  loving  correspondent,  and  enable  him  to  get  at 
the  substance  of  the  “  hint.”  A.  T. 

Brooklyn ,  Dec.  25,  1845. 


Importation  of  Stock. — The  ship  Independence 
lately  arrived  at  Boston,  brought  four  cows  and  seven 
sheep  consigned  to  ITon.  Daniel  Webster,  and  these 
have  been  sent  to  Marshfield. 
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PRESERVATION  OF  WOODLANDS,  Sec . 


Mr.  Tucker — There  are  two  existing  causes  from 
which  we  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states  have  reason 
at  some  future  time,  to  anticipate  a  scarcity  of  timber 
for  fuel,  fencing,  and  building  purposes.  One  of  these, 
arises  from  the  increasing  demand  which  is  constantly 
arising  from  a  variety  of  causes,  and  sweeping  over 
our  groves  and  mountains,  until  they,  the  latter  at  least, 
exhibit  appearances  but  little  more  inviting  than  were 
those  of  Sampson  when  shorn  of  his  beautiful  locks,  for 
like  his,  their  strength  and  glory  has  departed,  not 
to  be  sure,  by  the  wily  hand  of  a  coquettish  Delilah, 
but  through  the  everlasting  influence  of  a  ready  money 
getting  propensity.  What  a  strange  doctrine  that, 
which  appears  so  universally  prevalent,  that  whatever 
ean  be  turned  to  cash  from  the  farm,  must  be  so  turned, 
without  even  risking  an  inquiry  whether  the  farm  is  to 
be  impoverished  by  the  transaction  or  not ;  and  what  is 
a  ferm  worth  without  a  timber  lot?  Any  one  who  has 
any  experience  in  farm  management,  can  solve  that  ques¬ 
tion  from  continued  experience.  And  yet,  so  very  re¬ 
gardless  are  very  many  of  the  wants  of  their  successors, 
with  regard  to  fuel  and  timber,  that  they  will  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  every  opportunity  to  sell  their  best  trees  C(  in 
quantities  to  suit  purchasers,55  (( for  cash,55  at  any  time 
and  at  all  times,  tho.ugh  by  so  doing  they  may  diminish 
the  real  value  of  their  farms  at  an  irrecoverable  rate. 

But  there  is  another  cause  why  we  feel  warranted  in 
apprehending  a  deficiency  in  wood  lots.  This  is  im¬ 
plied  in  the  known  fact  that  vast  amounts  of  woodlands 
are  now  subject  to  a  double  tax.  They  must  not  only 
furnish  fuel  for  the  fire  and  timber  for  the  farm,  and 
occasionally  some  of  both  for  market,  but  they  must 
also  submit  to  heavy  drafts  for  pasturage,  so  that  no  new 
shoots  are  permitted  to  start  and  take  the  place  of 
trees  removed,  and  in  consequence,  grass  comes  in,  and 
the  remaining  timber  grows  sickly,  and  in  a  short  time 
begins  to  die,  and  then,  the  sooner  the  land  is  cleared 
the  better. 

Now  we  hold  that  woodlands  are  profitable  invest¬ 
ments,  and  will  be  as  long  as  men  build  houses  or 
fences,  or  so  long  as  the  increasing  numbers  of  factories 
or  steam  engines  are  throwing  otf  their  heavy  or  con¬ 
tinual  columns  of  smoke  in  every  direction.  And,  if 
profitable,  then  they  are  worthy  of  protection  and  eco¬ 
nomical  management. 

By  protection  we  mean  keeping  out  of  them  all  kinds 
of  stock,  whether  quadruped  or  biped,  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  keep  down  the  growth  of  young  stuff,  and  this 
will  embrace  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses.  By  bipeds  we 
mean  certain  vagrant  animals,  who,  though  they  move 
on  two  feet  instead  of  four,  are  nevertheless  endowed 
with  sensibilities  but  little  above  the  brute  creation, 
and  seek  no  better  livelihood  than  rambling  over  their 
neighhor5s  premises,  and  falling,  pell-mell  upon  every 
chestnut  and  walnut  tree  that  comes  within  their  reach, 
and  disfiguring  and  frequently  ruining  their  future 
growth  by  their  lordly  prowlings.  The  last  class  of 
these  animals,  as  thousands  will  attest,  are  the  most  an¬ 
noying,  for  while  good  fences  will  secure  horses,  hogs, 
sheep,  and  cattle,  neither  good  fences,  good  laws,  good 
morals,  or  good  breeding,  offer  any  impediment  to 
them. 

We  have  adopted,  for  a  few  years  past,  a  plan  of  ma¬ 
naging  woodlands  which  so  far  commends  itself  so  fa¬ 
vorably,  that  we  are  not  only  disposed  to  continue  it, 
hut  present  it  to  the  notice  and  consideration  of  others. 

In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  design  to  have  a  hoof 
enter  upon  the  premises  for  any  purpose  except  to  draw 
off  the  fuel  and  timber  for  the  current  year.  We  have 
done  so  since  1842,  and  the  consequence  is,  a  new 
growth  has  shot  up  most  luxuriantly,  where  there  was 
none  before,  and  which  promises  in  a  few  years  to  form 
a  beautiful  wood-lot. 

In  the  next  place,  we  cut  clean  as  we  go,  a  practice 
which  possesses  the  following  recommendations,  viz: 
Commence  on  the  part  of  the  wood-lot  most  distant 
from  your  dwelling,  arid  clear  what  you  need  for  your 
year’s  supply.  Then  you  have  occasion  for  your  path 


or  paths  in  that  part  of  your  premises  no  further,  and 
they  with  the  rest  of  the  land  will  grow  a  new  supply 
of  timber,  and  thereby  you  will  save  the  use  of  land. 
Next  year  commence  on  the  further  side  again,  and  con¬ 
tinue  doing  so.  Then,  you  will  yearly  be  bringing  your 
work  nearer  home,  and  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by 
paths  will  be  diminishing  every  year,  until  you  get 
over  the  whole  ground.  You  will  also  get  an  even 
growth  of  timber  by  so  doing,  an  attainment  that  can 
never  be  reached  by  the  old  process  of  taking  a  tree 
here  and  another  there,  to  each  of  which  you  must 
have  a  (perhaps  new)  path,  and  in  the  fall  of  which 
you  will  be  almost  certain  to  break  down  a  quantity  of 
young  and  thrifty  timber,  which  will  amount  almost  to 
clearing. 

Where  any  one  goes  into  woodlands  and  selects  trees 
for  chopping,  he  leaves  such  as  remain — and  which  are 
perhaps  poorly  fitted  to  stand  the  merciless  blasts  of 
winter,  more  exposeddo  pelting  winds  and  the  severe 
influence  of  frost,  which  are  often  fatal  in  their  effects 
upon  tall  and  thrifty  trees  left  under  their  influence, 
while  the  young  growth  starting  up  under  circumstan¬ 
ces  to  meet  such  exposure,  becomes  its  own  protector, 
by  preparing  for  itself  trunk  and  branches  befitting  the 
circumstances  attending  it. 

Now,  I  am  very  well  aware,  that  after  all  that  has 
been  or  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
that  many  will  be  ready  to  raise  their  hands  in  wonder 
and  cry  loudly  against  it.  I  know  very  well  that  it 
looks  bad  to  see  a  corner  cleared  out  of  a  man’s  wood- 
lot.  It  is  a  sight  I  would  never  wish  to  have  sadden 
my  eyes  on  any  other  consideration  than  that  of  seeing 
it  grow  up  again.  Then  I  know,  the  plea  will  come 
up,  that  it  will  take  the  timber  that  has  not  yet  vege¬ 
tated,  so  long  to  grow  to  a  size  fit  for  the  axe.  Not 
so  long,  by  the  by,  where  this  mode  of  operation  i« 
pursued,  taking  value  into  consideration,  as  when  the 
old  method  is  pursued,  for  the  same  number  of  cords  of 
the  same  kinds  of  wood  grown  after  our  system,  will 
be  worth  more  than  that  grown  in  the  half  cleared 
woodlands  of  the  old  system,  for  it  will  be  of  a  firmer, 
more  compact  grain,  and  of  course  possess  a  greater 
weight.  But  I  have  said  enough.  Those  disposed  Avill 
try  the  experiment  for  themselves,  and  to  those  who 
are  not,  additional  words  are  useless. 

Yours  truly,  W.  Bacon. 

Richmond,  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1845. 


POSTS  UPHEAVED  BY  THE  FROST. 


We  observe  post  fence  in  certain  spots  to  rise  up,  an¬ 
nually  more  and  more,  until  after  a  few  years,  sw'ine 
can  creep  under ;  and  it  often  leans  so  much  that  props 
become  necessary  to  prevent  it  from  falling.  Now 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  upheaval? 

On  examining,  we  find  that  these  spots  are  wetter,  and 
the  ground  more  spongy  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
line.  Well,  what  then?  Why,  in  severely  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  the  wet  surface  freezes,  fastening  round  the  post  a 
solid  cake,  under  which  is  applied  the  great  power  of 
water,  expanding  into  ice;  and  the  fence  is  lifted 
up.  The  intensity  of  the  frost,  and  the  looseness — or 
wetness  of  the  ground,  wrill  determine  the  amount  of 
upheaval,  which  may  be  one  or  more  inches  of  a  win¬ 
ter.  Perhaps  indeed  the  post  may  fall  back  a  little 
when  it  thaws;  but  it  seldom  if  ever  slides  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole;  and  is  sure  to  take  a  new  start  up¬ 
wards  in  the  following  winter. 

In  these  insurrectionary  movements,  several  posts 
are  commonly  concerned  together;  and  the  best  w*ay 
that  I  have  found  to  reduce  them,  is  to  strike  with  a 
beetle  only  a  few  strokes  at  a  time  on  the  head  of  each, 
so  that  the  fence  shall  not  be  racked  by  driving  too 
far  at  once.  When  thoroughly  driven  back,  the  opera¬ 
tion  may  not  need  to  be  repeated  in  less  than  two  or 
three  years. 

It  would  be  the  better  and  cheaper  way  however,  to 
prevent  all  such  risings  in  future  by  filling  up  the  holes 
with  solid  earth;  and  thoroughly  pounding  or  ramming 
|  down  every  new  layer  of  two  or  three  inches  in  thick 
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ness.  All  soft,  mucky,  or  spongy  soil  should  be  re¬ 
fected.  Nothing  better  than  hard-pan  can  be  obtained 
for  this  purpose — at  least  a  mixture  of  gravel  or  small 
stones  through  the  earth,  is  desirable.  With  these  pre¬ 
cautions,  we  should  have  no  trouble  even  in  swales  for 
the  posts  even  there  would  stand  in  dry,  firm,  solid 
earth.  D.  T. 

Cayuga  county,  Ylmo .  20.,  1845. 


BREEDING-  AND  REARING  STOCK- 


In  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  domestic  animals, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  application  of  physiological 
principles  would  be  productive  of  advantage.  The 
more  perfectly  the  farmer  understands  the  habits,  or¬ 
ganization,  and  functions  of  his  animals,  with  the  more 
certainty  can  he  produce  from  them  any  specific  results — 
the  better  will  he  know  how  to  keep  his  stock  in  health 
or  to  cure  the  diseases  with  which  they  may  be  attack¬ 
ed — and  by  becoming  familiar  with  the  plilosophy  of 
the  hereditary  transmission  of  qualities,  he  will  learn 
how  to  improve  his  flocks  and  herds  so  that  they  shall 
possess  the  characteristics  which  will  best  fit  them  for 
their  destined  uses. 

A  late  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society,  contains  a  “  Prize  Essay  on  Fat  and  Mus¬ 
cle, ”  by  W.  F.  Karkeek:,  veterinary  surgeon,  &c.,  in 
which  are  some  excellent  observations,  particularly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  neat  cattle.  In 
relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  fattening  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  breed,  it  is  remarked  that — 

“  By  pursuing  the  system  of  breeding  from  fatted  ani¬ 
mals  or  those  having  a  great  tendency  to  fatten,  func¬ 
tion  must  react  on  organization ,  and  at  last  those  quali¬ 
ties  become,  not  only  increased,  but  fixed  in  the  race. 
By  function  reacting  on  organization,  is  meant — when 
an  organ,  as  the  lungs,  for  instance,  becomes  diminish¬ 
ed  in  consequenc-e  of  not  performing  its  natural  func¬ 
tion,  and  the  disposition  to  accumulate  fat  is  thereby 
produced — the  diminished  structure  is  very  likely  to  be 
reproduced  in  the  progeny  of  an  animal  so  affected; 
hence  the  reaction;  and  if  the  same  system  be  pursued, 
particularly  in  breeding  from  the  nearest  affinities, 
this  effect  will  be  more  speedily  produced.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  greatest  improvements  have  been  made 
in  our  native  breeds  from  time  to  time — in  the  Short- 
Horns  and  improved  Long-Horns — in  the  improved 
Herefords  and  Devons.  The  history  of  those  breeds 
sufficiently  proves  this.  The  dam  of  Hubback,  the  sire 
of  the  [improved]  Short-Horned  race,  became  so  fat  that 
she  soon  ceased  to  breed,  and  her  son,  having  the  same 
tendency,  was  useful  as  a  bull  but  a  very  short  period. 
This  was  also  the  case  with  Bolingbroke  and  several  of 
Mr.  Collings’  best  bulls.  The  two  cows  of  Mr.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Mottle  and  Pigeon,  the  originators  of  the  improved 
Herefords,  were  selected  in  consequence  of  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  tendency  to  become  fat ;  and  the  whole  secret 
of  Bakewell,  as  to  the  method  which  he  pursued 
to  establish  the  [improved]  Long-Horned  cattle  and 
the  New  Leicester  sheep  lay  here.” 

<e  There  is,  (continues  Mr.  K.,)  a  delicacy  of  form 
and  a  refinement  of  tone  which  characterize  animals 
bred  in  this  manner,  and  they  acquire  early  maturity; 
their  bone  and  muscle  are  more  quickly  developed  and 
are  soon  ripe,  because  they  sooner  become  old.  In  a 
wild  state  and  without  reference  to  the  wants  of  man, 
we  shoukl  consider  these  qualities  as  a  progress  towards 
deterioration;  and  so  they  are,  since  the  animals  suffer 
by  the  change-— but  man  gains  an  improvement.  It 
will  be  shown  however,  before  we  conclude,  that  by 
carrying  this  system  of  breeding  too  far  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  man  has  also  become  a  very  considerable  loser.” 

In  regard  to  the  external  signs  or  points  of  early  matu¬ 
rity,  and  a  natural  tendency  to  produce  fat  or  muscle, 
the  following  excellent  observations  are  given : — 

ei  The  first  token  which  a  grazier  will  make  use  of, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  feeding  properties 
of  an  rx,  is  technically  the  touch — a  criterion  second  to 
stone,  inasmuch  as  a  thick,  hard,  unyielding  hide  indi¬ 


cates  a  bad  feeder,  and  an  unprofitable  animal.  A  thin, 
papery-feeling  hide,  covered  with  thin  hair  indicates 
the  very  reverse  of  the  former,  as  such  an  animal  will 
speedily  fatten,  but  will  not  carry  much  muscle ;  at  the 
same  time  it  indicates  a  delicate  constitution.  This 
quality  is  produced  in  animals  by  great  refinement  in 
breeding,  and  especially  by  breeding  from  animals  near 
of  blood;  in  doing  so  we  should  remember  that  we  are 
deviating  from  the  natural  characters,  in  a  point  con¬ 
nected  with  hardiness  of  constitution.  The  perfect 
touch  in  a  feeding  animal  will  be  found  with  a  thick 
loose  skin,  floating  as  it  were  on  a  layer  of  soft  fat,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  least  pressure,  and  springing  back  to  the  touch 
of  the  finger  like  a  piece  of  thick  chamois-leather.  This 
token  indicates  hardiness  of  constitution  and  a  capability 
of  carrying  plenty  of  muscle  as  well  as  a  sufficiency  of 
fat.  The  physiological  history  of  these  tokens  is  as 
follows: — The  cutis,  or  true  skin,  is  that  portion  of 
the  external  integuments  from  which  leather  is  manu¬ 
factured:  and  is  much  more  dense  and  elastic  in  some 
breeds  than  in  others.  Its  external  surface  lies  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  which  intervenes  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  muscle.  This  cellular  tissue  contains 
a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  fat  cells ;  and  the  mellow 
feel  which  is  found  in  some  animals  arises  from  the  re¬ 
siliency  or  springing  back  of  the  cellular  tissue  in 
which  the  fat  is  deposited,  on  being  touched.  Where 
there  is  much  e  mellowness  5  in  a  lean  animal,  it  arises 
from  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood-vessels  through 
the  mesh-work;  and  where  there  is  a  hard  feel,  it  arises 
from  the  cellular  membrane  participating  in  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  hide,  and  therefore  being  less  capable  of 
dilitation  by  the  interstitial  deposit. 

“  Smallness  of  hone  is  another  indication  of  early  ma¬ 
turity,  since  it  must  be  evident  that  a  breed  of  animals 
that  will  attain  their  full  size  of  boae  at  an  early  «ge, 
will  be  a  much  more  profitable  breed  to  the  grazier 
than  one  of  slower  growth. 

“  The  size  of  the  head  of  an  ox  affords  another  indi¬ 
cation  of  a  capacity  to  carry  fat  in  an  eminent  degree. 
When  the  head  of  the  bull  approaches  to  the  narrow 
elongated  form  of  the  female,  he  will  be  extremely  do¬ 
cile,  but  he  will  have  lost  much  of-  his  masculine  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  stock  will  not  carry  much  muscle. 

“  The  ears  should  be  thin — coarse  ears  being  a  cer¬ 
tain  sign  of  a  coarse  breed. 

“  The  horns  should  be  fine — a  coarse  and  thick  horn 
being  an  indication  of  an  ill-bred  animal.  Wherever 
there  is  a  tendency  in  a  breed  to  thick  and  coarse  hides, 
the  horns  are  generally  formed  coarse  and  thick  also. 

“  A  thin  neck  is  another  indication  of  a  delicate  breed, 
either  in  bulls  or  rams;  a  thick  neck,  on  the  contrary, 
indicating  large  muscles  and  a  good  constitution.  Pro¬ 
portion  is  another  sign  or  token  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  disposition  of  animals  to  carry  a  fair  proportion  of 
muscle.  There  should  always  be  a  proportionate  union 
of  length,  depth,  and  thickness;  no  matter  what  the 
weight  or  size  of  the  animal  may  be,  these  properties 
are  indispensable,  if  the  breeder's  object  is  to  obtain  the 
greatest  weight  of  meat  on  the  most  valuable  points. 

“The  immense  difference  in  the  size  of  the  different 
breeds  of  cattle  or  horses  is  beyond  our  control.  Al¬ 
though  man  has  produced  wonders  even  in  this  respect. 
Generally  speaking  they  assume  a  certain  character,  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  food  which  they  obtain — for  where 
food  is  abundant  they  are  found  of  a  large  size;  and 
where  deficient,  they  are  found  of  a  diminutive  breed. 
But  this  truth  holds  good  only  as  regards  the  different 
races  and  not  the  individuals,  for  were  we  to  breed  the 
Shetland  pony  on  the  best  Lincoln  pastures,  it  would 
take  many  hundred  successive  generations  before  his 
race  would  approximate  to  the  size  of  the  breeds  that 
are  natural  to  this  district.” 

In  the  rearing  department,  Mr.  Karkeek  thinks  “there 
is  a  great  deal  of  mismanagement,  even  among  our  best 
breeders.”  He  alludes  to  the  practice  of  rearing  ani¬ 
mals,  bulls  particularly,  without  exercise,  confined  to 
narrow  limits  and  fed  on  stimulating  food — a  practice 
which  he  deprecates,  as  tending  to  weaken  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  muscular  vigor  of  the  race, ---although  it  is 
admitted  that  it  may  promote  the  secretion  of  fat,  and  in- 
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duce  early  maturity.  “  But,”  he  observes,  «  however 
desirable  these  qualities  may  be,  depend  on  it,  there  are 
others  of  an  opposite  character  which  are  also  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to — these  are  weight  of  muscle,  and  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  propagating  their  race — to  produce  all  of 
which  quite  a  different  system  must  be  adopted.  There 
is  a  certain  amount  of  exercise  which  muscles  require 
to  encourage  their  proper  development  and  growth, 
that  never  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  a  young  animal 
confined  in  this  manner.  The  degree  of  activity  In  the 
nutrition  of  muscles  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  use  that  is  made  of  them ;  and  thus  we  find  that  any 
set  of  muscles  in  continual  employment  undergoes  a 
great  increase  in  size  and  vigor,  whilst  those  that  are 
disused  lose  their  firmness  and  diminish  in  bulk.  Cat¬ 
tle  require  not  such  exercise  as  would  harden  the  mus¬ 
cular  fibre,  but  just  so  much  as  would  keep  the  animal 
in  a  healthy  state  and  prevent  those  enormous  accu¬ 
mulations  of  fat  which  so  frequently  disfigure  and  so 
materially  injure  our  very  best  breeds  of  cattle.” 

Mr.  K.  advises  that — “  During  the  first  two  years,  as 
long  as  the  weather  will  permit,  the  young  bull  should 
be  allowed  to  range  in  the  meadows  [or  pastures;]  and 
when  the  autumn  advances,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
house  him,  we  would  recommend  that  the  house  or  shed 
should  be  attached  to  a  straw-yard,  into  which  he  may  be 
occasionally  turned  during  the  mild  days  of  winter.” 

In  relation  to  the  rearing  of  store  cattle,  Mr.  Kar- 
keck  remarks  that  the  same  care  is  not  required  as  has 
been  recommended  for  breeding  ones;  “but  even  in 
this  case,”  he  says,  “it  may  be  worth  the  farmer’s  no¬ 
tice  to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fleshy  part  of  an  animal,  which  will 
afford  any  profit  to  him,  is  assimilated  chiefly  du¬ 
ring  the  period  of  its  growth.”  Thus,  he  thinks,  “  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  farmer  to  force  his  stock  on, 
during  the  period  of  their  growth  with  such  kind  of 
food  as  will  produce  the  largest  quantity  of  muscle  at 
the  least  expense.” 

In  the  commencement  of  this  article,  we  spoke  in 
terms  of  general  approbation  of  Mr.  Karkeck’s  essay; 
but  on  one  or  two  points  we  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  practical  observation  conflicts  with  his  views.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  he  speaks  of  small  lungs  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  accumulation  of  fat — an  idea  which  we 
think  was  first  publicly  put  forth  by  Professor  Playfair, 
in  a  lecture  before  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society  in  1842. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  justifies  its  being  con¬ 
sidered  at  some  length.  The  theory  alluded  to  seems 
to  be  founded  in  the  fact  that  carbon,  which  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  fat,  and  without  which  fat  cannot  be 
formed,  is  disengaged  from  its  combinations  in  the 
blood,  and  is  thrown  out  of  the  system  in  the  act  of 
respiration;  or  to  explain  the  process  more  in  detail, 
the  venous  blood  which  comes  back  to  the  heart  is  load¬ 
ed  with  carbon,  and  this  on  being  sent  to  the  lungs  by 
the  heart’s  action,  it  there  enters  into  combination  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  which  is  inhaled,  and  forms  with 
it  carbonic  acid — the  latter  being  expelled  from  the 
lungs  in  the  act  of  expiration. 

From  this,  the  idea  seems  to  be  entertained  that  if 
the  carbon  of  the  blood  is  not  consumed  in  respiration, 
it  may  remain  in  the  system  and  be  converted  to  fat, 
&c.  In  other  words,  the  theory  is,  that  the  less  the 
consumption  of  carbon  by  respiration,  the  greater  will 
be  the  accumulation  of  fat  from  the  food  consumed. 
Prof.  Playfair  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  the  lecture 
referred  to,  that — “  if  two  pigs  had  the  same  quantity 
of  food,  and  one  had  lungs  of  double  the  size  of  the 
other,  that  pig  would  only  appropriate  half  as  much  of 
its  food  in  the  form  of  fat.” 

But  in  adopting  the  above  theory,  have  all  the  im¬ 
portant  functions  of  the  lungs  been  duly  considered? 
It  is  admitted  by  physiologists  that  venous  blood  is 
charged  with  matter  which  renders  it  no  longer  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording  support  to  the  system — it  is  in  a  degree 
poisonous.  Hence  nature  has  provided  a  means  of  pu¬ 
rifying  it,  and  restoring  its  life-supporting  properties. 
The  lungs  constitute  the  laboratory  for  performing  this 
purification,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  in  proportion  to 


their  development  and  free  action,  will  be  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  the  process.  Here  the  noxious  portion  of  the 
blood  is  taken  away  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  qualifies  the  remainder  to  nourish  and 
invigorate  the  system. 

Is  it  not  certain  also,  that  the  full  action  of  the  lungs 
and  a  free  inhalation  of  oxygen  are  essential  to  the 
proper  action  of  the  digestive  organs?  The  imperfect 
digestion  of  animals  having  weak  lungs,  indicates  this ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  animals  in  which  fat  has  accu¬ 
mulated  to  such  a  degree  that  the  lungs  are  compressed, 
and  their  inflation  prevented,  are  able  to  digest  but  a 
small  quantity  of  food,  and  their  increase  in  weight  is 
likewise  very  small. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  many  distinguished  phy¬ 
siologists  do  not  agree  with  Prof.  Playfair  in  relation 
to  the  point  under  consideration.  Dr.  Cline  says — “  an 
animal  with  large  lungs  is  capable  of  converting  more 
food  into  nourishment,  and  has,  therefore,  a  greater 
aptitude  to  fatten.”  With  this  Mr.  Youatt  also  agrees. 
“  On  the  soundness  and  capacity  of  the  chest,”  (observes 
Mr.  Y.,)  “  depend  the  size  and  power  of  the  important 
organs  it  contains — the  heart  and  the  lungs;  and  in 
proportion  to  their  size,  is  the  power  of  converting 
food  into  nourishment.”  In  another  place  he  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  ox — “  the  broad  open  breast  implies 
both  speed  and  strength,  and  aptitude  to  fatten.  A  nar¬ 
row  chested  animal  can  never  be  useful  either  for  work 
or  grazing.” 

Mr.  Read,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  high  distinction, 
also  dissents  from  the  theory  of  Playfair.  He  says : — 

“  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  that  the  lungs 
must  of  necessity  be  small  when  an  animal  first  begins 
to  fatten ;  but  as  the  fattening  process  goes  on  the  in¬ 
ternal  cavity  of  the  chest  becomes  smaller,  the  action 
of  the  heart  weaker,  and  the  lungs  diminish  in  size  in 
a  regular  gradation,  from  various  causes;  first,  from 
limited  expansion;  second,  from  absorption  and  by 
pressure  of  the  surrounding  parts;  and  lastly,  from  qui¬ 
etude  never  allowing  their  due  inflation  which  the  act 
of  depasturation  affords.” 

In  support  of  the  supposition  that  animals  with  large 
lungs  do  not  fatten  well,  Dr.  Playfair  mentions  that 
horses  have  large  lungs  and  are  nearly  destitute  of  fat. 
On  this  Mr.  Read  remarks : — 

“I  well  know,  and  not  speculatively,  that  horses,  if 
fed  on  meal  and  potatoes,  or  turneps,  quickly  and  rapid¬ 
ly  make  fat.”  And  he  states  further  that  on  open¬ 
ing  those  which  have  died  in  consequence  of  having 
been  put  suddenly  to  work  after  being  kept  on  this  kind 
of  food,  he  has  “  found  them  loaded  with  fat.” 

Another  veterinarian,  (Mr.  Sparrow,)  writes — “  on 
the  form  and  size  of  the  chest  depend  the  soundness, 
strength,  and  health  of  the  animal.  A  capacious  chest 
will  afford  room  to  well-expanded  lungs;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  expansion  will  they  convert  a  given 
quantity  of  blood  into  a  vital  arterial  fluid,  and  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  frame.” 

For  our  own  part  we  do  not  think  the  theory  that 
animals  w'hich  have  naturally  small  lungs  are  most  dis¬ 
posed  to  fatten,  is  sustained  by  practical  observation. 
The  external  form,  the  roundness  and  capacity  of  chest, 
which  those  animals  possess  which  are  commonly  most 
disposed  to  fatten,  certainly  indicates  a  corresponding 
internal  structure  or  large  vital  organs;  and  indeed 
whenever  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining 
such  animals  internally,  we  have  always  found  the  lungs 
comparatively  large  unless  when  the  animal  has  been 
fully  fattened.  We  readily  admit  that  those  animals 
which  at  the  time  of  being  slaughtered,  are  found  to 
have  accumulated  fat  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  usually 
have  small  lungs,  heart,  &c.;  but  we  feel  confident  they 
become  small  during  the  process  of  fattening,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  quotation  above  made  from  Mr.  Read. 

But  even  if  it  were  demonstrated  that  small  lungs  are 
most  conducive  to  the  formation  of  fat,  it  would  by 
no  means  follow,  that  it  would  be  wise  for  the  farmer 
to  breed  cattle  with  this  organization.  The  animals 
must  be  capable  of  exertion — they  must  be  able  to  pro¬ 
cure  their  food  by  grazing,  often  in  situations  requiring 
considerable  muscular  strength  and  activity — they  may 
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be  required  to  draw  the  plow  and  perform  other  farm- 
labors — and  they  must  possess  a  hardiness  of  constitu¬ 
tion  that  will  adapt  them  to  the  climate  in  which  they 
are  placed.  All  will  admit  that  for  these  purposes  the 
blood  should  be  properly  decarbonized,  that  it  may  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  atmosphere  a  due  portion  of  that  life- 
giving  principle  which  alone  can  insure  the  health  of 
the  system,  or  infuse  into  it  power  and  energy  to  per¬ 
form  strong  muscular  action — effects  which  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  with  a  full  development,  soundness,  and 
healthy  action  of  the  organs  of  respiration.  This  point, 
upon  which  physiologists  are  agreed,  is  so  abundantly 
supported  by  experience  and  observation  as  to  render 
any  further  attempt  at  illustration  unnecessary. 

That  a  tendency  to  fatten  readily  and  to  any  desirable 
extent,  is  not  incompatible  with  strength  of  constitu¬ 
tion  and  muscular  vigor,  is  practically  demonstrated  in 
certain  breeds  of  cattle — a  striking  example  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Kyloes,  or  West -Highland  cattle  of  Scot¬ 
land.  In  hardiness  and  activity,  these  cattle,  according 
to  the  accounts  given  of  them,  are  scarcely  surpassed  by 
the  buffaloes  of  our  western  prairies;  yet  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  many  whose  experience  well  qualifies  them  to 
judge,  that  their  fattening  properties  are  not  exceeded 
by  any  other  race ;  and  the  superior  quality  of  their 
beef,  in  the  markets  where  it  is  known,  is  universally 
admitted.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  or  any 
other  animals,  acquire  fat  to  a  great  extent  while  in 
very  active  or  laborious  exercise ;  but  we  refer  to  them  as 
showing  that  a  constitutional  ability  to  perform  or  en¬ 
dure  all  that  can  reasonably  be  required  of  cattle,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  good  fattening  qualities. 

In  a  future  number  we  propose  to  make  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject  of  breeding  from  near  affinities,  or 
the  ee  in-and-in  ”  system  as  it  is  called,  which  has  been 
referred  to  in  the  remarks  we  have  quoted  from  Mr. 
Karkeck. 


THE  DAIRY— BUTTER  MAKING- 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq.— I  enclose  an  extract  from 
a  report  on  butter,  made  to  the  R.  I.  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry.  If  you  think  it 
worth  inserting  in  your  valuable  paper,  let  it  appear  as 
early  as  possible.  The  rock  salt  must  go  up  this  win¬ 
ter,  to  avoid  the  heavy  canal  tolls,  and  the  small  white 
oak  kegs  must  be  contracted  for  soon.  Half  the  winter’s 
butter  used  in  Rhode  Island  comes  from  the  state  of 
New- York,  and  its  price  is  diminished  from  four  to  six 
cents  a  pound  by  the  use  of  Salina  salt.  This  is  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  farmer. 

Butter  made  agreeably  to  the  following  directions 
sells  in  the  Providence  market  readily — in  large  100  lb. 
kegs,  at  25  cents  per  lb.  If  in  the  small  kegs,  of  from  25 
to  50  lbs.,  it  brings  from  25  to  27  cts.  The  same  but¬ 
ter  salted  with  New- York  salt,  would  only  be  worth 
from  19  to  22  cents  per  lb., — and  by  the  first  of  April 
it  would  be  bitter  and  rancid.  Your  salt  is  not  preser¬ 
vative;  it  will  not  answer  for  beef,  pork,  or  fish.  Why 
should  it  be  used  for  so  delicate  an  article  as  butter. 
Its  bitter  taste,  and  its  easy  solution  in  damp  air,  are  no 
objections  to  its  use  for  cheese. 

Stephen  H.  Smith. 

Smithjield ,  (R.  I.)  Dec.  23,  1845. 


BUTTER  MAKING. 

Mi  Lit  Apartments,  &c.— The  milk  cellar  should  be 
deep,  well  ventilated,  and  dry;  the  bottom  covered 
with  stone  flagging.  Well  rammed  clay  is  preferable 
to  bricks,  as  they  will  absorb  milk,  and  other  liquids 
that  may  fall  upon  them;  they  cannot  be  cleansed,  and 
will  soon  contract  mildew,  the  smell  of  which,  like  the 
odor  of  cheese,  vegetables,  fish,  or  foul  air  of  any  kind, 
will  be  imparted  to  the  cream  and  butter.  Over  this 
cellar  should  stand  the  dairy  room,  with  shelves  to 
set  milk  upon  in  cool  weather;  the  cellar  to  fie  used 
during  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  milk  apartment,  if  possible,  should  never  be 


above  65  degrees  nor  below  45  degrees.  Set -kettles 
should  not  stand  in  the  dairy-room;  neither  should 
churning,  cheese-making,  or  cleansing  milk  vessels  be 
done  there,  but  in  a  convenient  room  near  by. 

Cream  may  be  kept  good  much  longer,  if  it  be  kept 
in  a  white-oak  vessel,  with  a  tight  cover,  and  a  faucet 
or  tap  near  the  bottom,  to  draw  off  the  milk,  when  it 
settles,  before  the  customary  daily  stirring.  The  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  butter  is  much  improved  by  this  management. 
If  the  milk  be  not  drawn  off,  and  it  be  churned  with  the 
cream,  the  butter  will  be  longer  in  coming,  and  it  will 
show  specks  of  sour  curd,  taste  like  cheese,  and  will 
soon  become  rancid.  Butter  will  come  quickly,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  if  the  cream  be  of  a  temperature  of 
from  60  to  75  degrees;  to  this  end,  use  hot  water  in 
winter,  and  ice  in  summer,  but  never  add  either  to  the 
cream  in  or  out  of  the  churn. 

Salt. — Pure  salt  chrystalizes  into  perfect  cubes.  All 
other  forms  of  chrystalization  found  in  common  salt, 
arise  from  impurities;  those  of  a  needle  shape  in  Liver¬ 
pool  bag,  or  blown  salt,  indicates  the  presence  of  lime, 
magnesia,  &c.  Epsom  and  Glauber’s  salt  are  frequently 
found  in  small  quantities;  in  the  process  of  making  salt 
they  chrystalize  last;  when  water  is  added,  or  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  damp  air,  they  dissolve  first;  hence  washing 
salt  purifies  it.  One  great  cause  of  the  failure  in  mak¬ 
ing  good  butter,  may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  impure 
salt. 

Rock  salt,  and  the  large  lumps  of  Turk’s  Island  salt, 
washed,  dried,  and  finely  pulverized,  are  preferable  to 
all  other  kinds,  being  highly  preservative,  and  harden¬ 
ing  the  butter,  so  that  it  will  be  sooner  ready  to  work 
over  in  warm  weather.  The  Liverpool  bag  or  blown 
salt,  the  Salina  salt  in  small  bags,  from  New- York,  and 
the  fine  part  of  every  kind  of  imported  salt,  contain  a 
great  portion  of  impurity;  they  are  not  preservative, 
do  not  harden  the  butter,  and  give  it  a  bitter  taste. 

Less  than  one  ounce  of  pure  salt,  is  sufficient  for  a 
pound  of  butter;  (many  put  in  half  an  ounce;  in  all 
cases  leave  out  sugar  and  saltpetre.) 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  a  preference  is  some¬ 
times  given  to  Liverpool  bag  or  blown  salt.  This  salt 
contains  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  attract 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  have  the  desirable  effect  of 
softening  the  cheese;  and  the  pungent,  bitter  taste 
which  they  impart  to  it,  is  an  improvement  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  some. 

General  Remarks. — The  cream  should  not  rise 
more  than  36  hours;  it  should  be  sweet  when  taken  off 
and  sweet  when  churned;  yet  there  is  a  degree  of  ma¬ 
turity,  to  be  acquired  by  keeping.  The  kegs,  for  pack¬ 
ing  butter  should  be  made  of  white  oak,  bilging  in  the 
form  of  casks,  for  the  more  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and 
convenience  of  transportation.  If  the  butter  is  not  to 
be  sent  to  a  warm  climate,  or  a  foreign  market,  let  the 
bilging  kegs  have  movable  covers  to  accommodate  in¬ 
spection;  they  should  be  soaked  in  a  strong  brine,  made 
also  of  pure  salt,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to 
the  purchaser,  in  tare ;  and  to  save  the  butter  from  be- 
ins  spoiled,  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  inches  all  round 
from  its  contact  with  dry  wood.  In  case  the  wood  is 
anything  but  white  oak,  there  is  danger  of  its  giving  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  the  whole.  For  the  convenience  of 
families,  the  size  should  vary  from  25  to  50  pounds.  A 
large  keg  of  butter  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long 
time  while  on  broach  in  a  small  family;  the  bottom  in 
consequence  becomes  rancid. 

The  consumer  will  cheerfully  pay  an  extra  price  foi 
100  pounds  of  butter,  packed  in  four  kegs  instead  of 
one.  No  salt  should  be  put  on  the  sides,  bottom,  or 
between  the  layers.  If  the  kegs  are  made  with  covers, 
put  a  cloth  over  the  top  and  cover  that  with  pure  fine 
salt.  Keep  a  cloth  wet  with  strong  brine,  over  the 
butter  while  the  keg  is  filling,  to  exclude  the  air.  The 
practice  of  washing  butter  is  not  approved  of  in  Europe ; 
it  destroys  its  fragrance  and  sweetness  by  dissolving 
the  sugar  of  milk,  which,  it  is  said, is  always  present  in 
good  butter.  It  is  practiced  in  Holland,  when  the  arti¬ 
cle^  is  designed  for  exportation  to  India;  then  the  ope¬ 
ration  is  performed  with  cold,  strong,  limpid  brine 
made  of  pure  salt  and  pure  water ;  water  that  has  lime 
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in  it  will  not  answer,  as  the  lime  is  readily  absorbed  by 
the  butter. 

To  exclude  the  air  more  effectually  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  putting  down,  let  a  little  melted  sweet  butter  be 
run  into  the  cavity,  where  the  bottom  head  and  staves 
come  together,  then  after  each  layer  is  completed  let 
the  dairy  woman  pass  her  finger  round  so  as  to  press  the 
butter  hard  and  close  against  the  side. 


MR.  IfiJTCHELL’S  LETTERS-— NO  Xli 


AGRICULTURE  AND  VINEYARDS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

Paris,  Nov.  14,  1S45. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — My  last  spoke  generally 
of  the  agriculture  of  Switzerland,  from  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  take  many  practical  lessons,  except 
indeed,  this — the  best  lesson  in  the  world,  but  which 
most  are  slow  to  learn — that  however  forbidding  may 
be  the  circumstances  of  a  man’s  lot,  so  far  as  exterior 
things  are  concerned, — industry  and  prudence  will  in 
almost  every  instance  secure  him  a  livelihood.  The 
Swiss  peasant,  some  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  with  so  little  herbage  for  his  winter’s  flock 
that  he  cuts  it  wi#i  a  sickle,  and  carries  it  home  in  a 
blanket — with  so  little  grain  in  his  fields,  that  he  with 
his  dame  and  their  daughters  pick  the  heads  from  the 
stalk,  and  carry  it  home  in  their  aprons,  (a  sight  I  have 
often  seen) — liable  too,  to  have  his  little  grain  torn  up 
by  the  mountain  torrent,  or  his  chalet  and  his  all 
crushed  by  the  avalanche,  yet  gathers  his  harvests  con¬ 
tentedly,  for  they  are  sufficient — nor  quarrels  with  na¬ 
ture — nor,  fortunately,  once  dreams  of  those  rich  mea¬ 
dows  in  our  western  world,  waving  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  harvested  only  by  decay. 

Among  other  products  of  the  country  not  unworthy 
of  mention,  if  I  may  judge  by  the  assiduity  with  which 
the  crop  was  gathered,  is  the  English  walnut,  as  we 
call  it,  though  it  is  I  believe  indigenous  to  Switzerland. 
The  leaves  and  fresh  shoots  of  the  white  ash  are  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts,  carefully  collected  and  dried,  to  help  out  the 
stock  of  winter's  fodder.  A  small  wild  apple  is  fre¬ 
quently  met  with  in  the  lower  mountains  of  the  canton 
Yallais,  of  an  exceedingly  acrid  taste.  I  could  not 
learn  that  any  use  was  made  of  it.  One  is  astonished  to  see 
the  gentleness  of  the  flocks  quartered  in  the  mountains. 
In  passing  over  the  Col  de  JBalme  from  Martigny  to 
Chaumony,  I  met  with  a  nice  flock  of  their  long- 
wooled  sheep  in  the  forest.  I  offered  my  hand  to  invite 
them  to  me.  One  by  one  they  came  up,  crowding  about 
me — some  licking  my  hands,  others  smelling  at  my 
knap-sack,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  could 
rid  myself  of  their  favors.  I  suppose  it  arises  from 
their  rarely  seeing  a  person  in  those  solitudes,  and 
generally  only  the  shepherd  who  comes  to  bring  them 
their  weekly  allowance  of  salt.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
minute  division  of  property  into  small  parcels,  and  each 
one’s  quiet  possession  of  his  own.  It  was  very  observa¬ 
ble  at  Chamounix,  where  after  harvest,  the  cows  are 
pastured  over  the  valleys,  and  the  cows  of  each  one 
confined  to  their  particular  bit  of  herbage,  by  merely 
laying  down  sticks  along  the  line  of  division.  And  so 
well  instructed  seemed  the  animals  in  the  method,  that 
they  rarely  took  a  nip  outside  these  slight  bounds.  In 
such  event,  however,  some  little  urchin  was  sure  to 
start  up  from  the  neighborhood  with  a  switch,  and  en¬ 
force  the  rule.  At  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  busy  in  harvesting  their  potato  crops.  The 
method  has  been  previously  described.  They  were  not 
free  from  disease,  and  nearly  one-third  were  thrown 
aside  at  the  gathering,  the  trouble  precisely  similar  to 
what  I  had  observed  previous  to  leaving  America.  The 
sad  failure  of  the  crop  in  Ireland,  and  its  general  fail¬ 
ure  throughout  Europe,  will  have  received  your  notice 
before  this  will  meet  the  eye  of  your  readers.  The 
evil  can  hardly  be  overrated,  and  its  issues  may  prove 
most  disastrous.  Such  issues  are  not  unfeared  even  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  potato  in  many  districts  is  as 
much  the  chief  aliment  as  in  Ireland.  Many  a  peasant’s 
dinner  have  I  seen  made  out  of  potatoes  and  milk  only, 


and  many  are  the  regrets  which  I  have  heard  expressed 
in  no  unmeaning  terms,  at  the  calamitous  event.  Pro¬ 
jects  upon  projects  here  as  with  you  have  been  proposed 
and  exploded,  for  staying  or  remedying  the  evil. 

The  country  up  the  Rhone  for  many  miles  above 
Lake  Geneva,  is  exceedingly  level  and  fertile — of  course 
I  speak  only  of  the  valley  between  the  mountains.  The 
crops  are  almost  as  various  as  in  New-England — or¬ 
chards  abound,  though  the  fruit  is  not  superior;  and 
the  wild  grass  may  be  seen  growing  in  the  meadows  to 
the  height  of  6  or  7  feet.  It  is  useless  except  for  lit¬ 
ter.  Near  the  lake,  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  hills,, 
the  vine  is  cultivated  with  great  success.  So  profitable 
even  is  every  little  spot  that  faces  the  sun,  that  cliffs  are 
thrown  down,  and  rocks  are  covered  with  earth  to  give 
place  for  culture.  Upon  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lake  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  almost  exclusive* 
The  wine  however  is  not  held  in  high  esteem,  and  the 
enormous  rents  are  due  only  to  the  abundance  of  pro¬ 
duct.  The  purple  grape  in  all  this  region,  is  rarely 
seen,  and  in  the  canton  of  the  Yallais  it  enjoys  the  patron¬ 
age  of  the  government,  having  among  other  marks  of 
distinction,  a  guard  appointed  to  protect  it  from  depre¬ 
dation, — to  which  I  may  add,  its  white  neighbors  are  ex¬ 
posed  at  the  hands  of  every  passer  by.  I  have  previously 
spoken  in  unfavorable  terms  of  the  appearance  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  vineyards — an  exception  is  to  be  made,  however, 
and  a  very  full  one,  in  favor  of  one  at  harvest  time,  loaded 
with  rich  purple  clusters — than  which  there  can  be  no 
richer  sight  in  the  whole  vegetable  world.  The  grape® 
are  gathered  by  men,  women,  and  children;  for  the 
most  part  gathered  into  funnel  shaped  tubs,  carried  upon 
the  backs  of  the  men. 

The  methods  of  pressing  are  various — some  resembling 
strongly  our  cider  presses.  I  left  Switzerland  as  I  entered 
it,  by  way  of  Geneva,  around  which  the  country  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  best  style,  and  not  in  a  few  instances  under 
the  direction  of  English  landlords.  Its  hedges  are  like 
English  hedges,  and  its  roads  like  English  roads.  The 
tastes  of  its  inhabitants  have  too  a  smack  of  rurality. 
There  are  public  walks  shaded  with  the  richest  na¬ 
tive  trees,  or  a  public  garden  where  the  poorest  may 
study  botany  better  than  in  books.  When  shall  we 
have  such  things?  When  we  are  wiser  surely;  and 
when  we  are  richer,  surely — for  we  shall  be  richer  for 
having  them.  (It  is  the  steamer's  last  day,  and  I  am 
hurried.)  Truly  yours,  D.  G.  Mitchell. 


POTATO  FLOUR. 


Potatoes  which  are  unsound  may  be  converted  into 
starch,  and  thus  saved  from  total  loss.  In  England  and 
Ireland,  where  the  ravages  of  the  potato  disease  have 
been  seriously  injurious,  it  has  been  attempted  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  valuable  properties  of  the  root  by  extracting 
the  farina  of  flour,  by  various  processes.  It  is  convert¬ 
ed  into  “  British  arrow  root,”  which  is  nothing  more 
than  starch  in  a  nice  form.  The  Farmer’s  Magazine 
gives  the  following  as  the  most  perfect  process  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  flour: 

1.  Thoroughly  wash  the  potatoes. 

2.  Peel  away  the  skin  without  cutting  off  much. 

3.  Grate  the  peeled  potatoes  finely  into  a  pulp. 

4.  Place  the  pulp  on  a  hair  sieve,  pour  water  over  it, 
stirring  it  about  well,  till  the  water  ceases  to  pass  with 
a  milky  appearance. 

5.  The  pulp  left  on  the  sieve  may  be  thrown  away, 
[or  given  to  animals]  and  the  milky  water  set  aside  to 
settle. 

6.  When  the  particles  of  starch  have  all  settled,  ths 
water  should  be  poured  off,  and  fresh  water  added ;  tha 
whole  stirred  up  afresh  and  allowed  to  settle  again. 

7.  These  washings  may  be  repeated  four  or  five  times, 
when  the  starch  will  have  assumed  the  character  of 
arrow-root,  and  will  have  become  white  as  snow, 
whilst  the  -water  will  now  be  perfectly  clear. 

8.  The  pepared  flour  must  be  thoroughly  dried  anc| 
may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  jars  or  casks. 

The  flour  or  starch  may  be  dried  by  being  spread  on 
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a  cloth  and  laid  on  a  board  in  the  sun,  or  it  may  be 
dried  in  shallow  vessels  in  a  warm  room;  or  it  may  be 
dried  in  stoves  or  ovens.  Prepared  in  the  manner  de¬ 
scribed,  the  flour  may  not  only  be  used  as  starch,  but 
may  be  used  with  wheat  flour  for  making  bread,  pud¬ 
dings,  &c.  It  is  also  used  as  arrow  root,  and  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  food  for  weak  digestions,  for  children,  and  for  the 
sick. 


IVIR  NORTON’S  LETTERS.— NO.  XX 


ENGLISH  FARMING. 

Laboratory  of  Ag.  Chemistry  Association, ) 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  27,  1845.  ) 

L.  Ltjcker,  Esq. — During  the  earlier  part  of  this 
month,  I  spent  nearly  a  week,  in  company  with  two 
other  pupils  of  Prof.  Johnston,  in  travelling  across  the 
northern  part  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  from 
North  Shields  to  Carlisle. 

In  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  our  progress,  I  shall  only 
have  space  to  mention  those  things  that  more  especially 
interested  us.  Between  North  Shields  and  Newcastle, 
the  country  seems  tolerably  fertile,  but  wet  in  many 
places.  Some  of  the  farms  bore  evidence  of  skillful  ma¬ 
nagement.  On  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  none  even  of  the  neighboring  far¬ 
mers  seemed  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  refuse 
from  the  extensive  Jarrow  chemical  works.  Immense 
quantities  of  impure  sulphate  of  lime,  (gypsum,)  form¬ 
ed  in  the  carbonate  of  soda  process,  are  thrown  away. 
Pure  gypsum  is  so  cheap  that  this  substance  would  not 
pay  for  transportation  to  any  distance ;  but  those  who 
live  near  might  surely  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Hexham  was  our  first  stopping  place  after  leaving 
Newcastle.  I  have  spoken  of  the  Tyne  up  to  this  place, 
in  a  former  letter.  We  drove  the  same  day  7  or  8 
miles  from  Hexham  up  the  banks  of  the  North  Tyne. 
We  here  saw  some  farming  that,  so  far  as  our  experi¬ 
ence  went,  we  unanimously  decided  to  be  superior  to 
anything  in  Durham.  I  suspect  that  the  Tyne  side 
farmers  owe  much  of  this  superiority  to  natural  advan¬ 
tages.  The  soil  is  not  so  stiff  as  that  of  Durham,  and 
generally  lies  so  as  to  ensure  in  a  great  degree  natural 
draining.  Some  of  the  fields  of  turneps  were  particularly 
fine,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  stubble  we  judged 
that  the  grain  crops  had  also  been  very  good ;  though 
the  quality  was  somewhat  injured  by  a  long  continu¬ 
ance  of  wet  weather. 

High  up  the  North  Tyne,  we  came  into  a  wilder 
country,  and  visited  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ridley,  called 
Park  End.  He  is  chiefly  a  stock  farmer,  and  keeps  his 
herds  during  the  summer  among  the  hills  and  on  the 
moors,  bringing  them  down  during  the  winter.  Few 
of  them  had  come  home  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  not 
more  than  twenty.  His  stock  is  nearly  all  Durham,  and 
I  was  surprised  by  the  size  and  beauty  of  some  of  these 
animals,  which  had  been  always  kept  on  poor,  bleak 
moors,  without  shelter.  Though  of  course,  inferior 
to  what  they  would  have  been  if  kept  up  and  fed  highly, 
they  were  still  large  of  their  age,  and  promised  to  at¬ 
tain  a  very  good  weight,  showing  that  the  full-blooded 
Durhams  can  rough  it  if  necessary.  Mr.  R.  is  quite  a 
pig  fancier,  and  has  a  considerable  variety  of  the  most 
approved  breeds.  We  only  had  time  to  walk  through 
one  or  two  fields;  these  needed  draining;  the  pastures 
were  mossy,  and  required  top  dressing  in  addition  to 
the  drain.  We  found  the  potato  disease  doing  great  in¬ 
jury  here  as  elsewhere,  several  persons  estimating  that 
about  one-third  of  their  crops  were  affected. 

The  next  day  after  our  return  to  Hexham,  we  were 
upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Harbottle,  and  there  found  the 
disease  worse  than  in  any  place  we  had  visited.  He 
himself  told  us  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  was  sound, 
and  on  examination  of  the  heaps  we  did  not  find  even 
one  untouched.  He  has  about  40  tons,  and  is  now  feed¬ 
ing  his  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle  upon  them,  with  no  bad 
effects.  The  best  thing  he  could  do,  would  be  to  convert 
such  as  he  cannot  soon  feed  out  into  potato  flour.  It  can 


be  done  at  a  small  expense,  and  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  wasting  the  time  in  vain  attempts  to  preserve  such 
a  large  quantity  of  infected  tubers. 

On  our  way  from  Hexham  to  Carlisle,  by  railway,  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance  was  over  a  high  and  some¬ 
what  bleak  country,  except  on  the  very  borders  of  the 
streams,  where  were  uniformly  fine  farms  and  large 
crops.  Some  of  the  Swedish  turneps  near  Hexham, 
were  quite  remarkable.  We  saw  in  some  places,  but 
not  many,  piles  of  draining  tiles,  in  this  climate  the  in¬ 
dispensable  preliminaries  to  anything  like  thorough  im¬ 
provements.  Another  good  sign  was  the  presence  of 
lime  kilns  wherever  any  limestone  appeared  at  the 
surface.  Near  Carlise,  the  appearance  of  the  country 
greatly  improved,  and  we  noticed  some  particularly 
good  pasture  fields. 

After  two  or  three  days  at  Carlisle,  we  crossed  the 
country,  94  miles,  to  Edinburgh  by  coach.  Some  of 
the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Ettrick  and  Tweed  was 
very  beautiful,  and  showed  evidence  of  good  farmers. 
The  day  was  one  of  the  worst  that  even  this  climate 
can  produce,  cold,  windy,  and  foggy,  with  a  pelting 
shower  once  in  about  half  an  hour.  This  may  have  had 
some  influence  in  our  decision,  at  which  we  unanimously 
arrived,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  from  Car¬ 
lisle  to  Edinburgh,  was  wet,  and  that  the  farming  gene¬ 
rally  was  not  such  as  should  exist  in  Scotland. 

With  the  present  letter  I  must  close  a  series  which 
has  extended  through  a  period  of  eighteen  months.  I 
am  about  to  make  a  short  tour  upon  the  Continent  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  some  of  the  most  celebrated  labo¬ 
ratories.  My  stay  in  each  place  will  be  brief,  as  I  in¬ 
tend  returning  home  early  in  the  spring,  and  I  shall 
therefore  have  no  time  for  any  writing  but  such  as  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Your  columns  have  enabled  me 
as  it  were  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  my  coun¬ 
try  in  general,  in  addition  to  private  correspondence. 
I  should  be  quite  satisfied  to  know  that  your  readers 
have  experienced  half  the  pleasure  in  the  perusal  that  I 
have  in  the  writing  of  these  letters.  Hoping  again  to 
be  your  contributor,  in  our  own  country, 

I  am  very  truly  yours,  John  P.  Norton. 


KITCHEN  CHEMISTRY.— No.  I. 


VINEGAR. 

Principles. — If  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  in  water, 
be  carefully  excluded  from  the  air,  it  will  remain  per¬ 
fectly  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  air  have 
access,  it  gradually  becomes  sour,  but  no  alcohol  is 
formed.  But  if  some  organic  substance  be  introduced 
which  is  itself  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposition,  the 
particles  of  sugar  partake  of  the  same  change,  and  alco¬ 
hol  is  the  result.  Yeast  is  specially  active  in  inducing 
this  kind  of  fermentation ;  it  is  also  effected  by  blood, 
white  of  egg,  glue,  and  flesh,  if  they  have  begun  to  pu- 
trify.  But  the  most  important  substances  in  practice, 
are  vegetable  albumen  and  gluten,  which  exist  in  all 
fruits  and  seeds,  differing  only  in  character  in  different 
plants.  If  the  fruit  remains  entire  and  uninjured,  the 
air  is  excluded,  and  the  gluten  is  unchanged ;  but  if  it 
be  crushed  or  broken,  air  has  access,  oxygen  is  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  fruit  commences  by 
the  combined  action  of  its  sugar  and  gluten.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  oxygen  is  only  ai  the  commencement;  after 
fermentation  has  begun,  it  proceeds  through  the  whol« 
mass,  though  the  air  be  excluded.  Yeast  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mass  of  vegetable  gluten  (mixed  indeed 
with  other  substances)  after  the  slowly  fermenting  pro¬ 
cess  has  actually  commenced. 

As  a  solution  of  sugar  is  not  converted  into  alcohol, 
without  the  addition  of  a  third  fermenting  substance, 
so  a  solution  of  alcohol  is  not  converted  into  vinegar, 
without  such  intervention.  Cider  in  this  country,  malt 
liquors  in  England,  and  fermented  grape-juice  in  wine 
countries,  are  used  for  making  vinegar.  All  these  con¬ 
tain  an  abundance  of  organic  matter,  which  induces  fer¬ 
mentation  ;  they  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  give 
off1  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water.  Hence,  unlike  the 
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vinous  fermentation,  the  presence  of  air  is  essential 
through  the  whole  process  of  making  vinegar.  But  it 
must  not  be  largely  admitted,  lest  it  carry  off  certain 
volatile  parts  essential  to  success.  The  mucilage  and 
other  organic  matters,  after  decomposition  is  effected, 
settle  to  the  bottom,  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  termed 
mothers. 

Practice. — In  England,  for  domestic  purposes,  vine¬ 
gar  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  from  a  mixture  of  bar¬ 
ley  or  malt  with  water,  by  keeping  the  wash  exposed  in 
open  vessels  to  the  air,  in  rooms  heated  to  a  particular 
temperature.  The  fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  small  portion  of  acetic  acid. 

An  excellent  mode  also  consists  in  exposing  to  the 
air,  one  part  of  brown  sugar  by  weight,  with  seven  parts 
of  water,  and  a  small  quantity  of  yeast,  in  a  cask  whose 
bung-hole  is  covered  by  gauze  to  exclude  insects,  for 
some  weeks  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays.  Fermenta¬ 
tion  is  promoted  and  the  quality  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  grape  leaves. 

An  acquaintance  made  excellent  vinegar  for  home  use, 
as  follows : — A  gallon  of  molasses  and  a  barrel  of  cider 
were  mixed,  and  warmed  in  a  large  kettle,  after  which 
the  mixture  was  put  in  a  barrel,  with  a  few  sheets  of 
brown  paper,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  with  the  bung 
open,  through  which  a  stick  was  inserted  for  stirring 
it,  to  break  the  scum  and  admit  the  air.  The  vinegar 
was  drawn  as  needed,  and  the  deficiency  supplied  by 
occasional  additions  of  cider,  which  is  in  turn  converted 
into  vinegar. 

All  these'  modes  require  several  weeks  at  least.  A 
great  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been  made,  on 
purely  scientific  principles,  by  which  good  vinegar 
may  be  made  in  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  A 
barrel  is  filled,  except  a  vacant  part  at  the  bottom,  with 
wood  shavings.  The  top  is  closed  by  a  pan,  which  fits 
into  it,  the  bottom  of  wdiieh  is  preforated  by  a  number 
of  small  holes,  and  through  these  short  threads  are 
passed,  to  bring  down  the  liquid  more  rapidly.  The 
shavings,  before  using,  are  well  steeped  in  vinegar, 
which  of  itself  strongly  induces  fermentation.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  its  sides  are  perforated  by  a 
number  of  holes  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  the 
admission  of  air,  which  passes  up  through  the  shavings, 
and  escapes  through  several  tubes,  passing  up  through 
the  pan  and  through  the  liquid  in  it.  An  alcoholic 
liquor,  mixed  with  about  a  thousandth  part  of  yeast  or 
honey,  is  then  poured  into  the  pan,  and  it  trickles  down 
the  orifices  by  the  threads,  spreads  over  the  shavings, 
and  thus  has  its  surface  very  largely  exposed  to  the  air. 
Before  pouring  into  the  pan,  it  is  heated  to  about  75 
degrees,  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  among  the 
shavings  soon  raises  the  temperature  to  100  degrees; 
the  heat  causes  a  current  upwards  by  the  holes  in  the 
barrel,  through  the  shavings,  and  by  the  tubes  in  the 
pan,  by  which  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  kept  up.  The 
liquid  passes  down,  and  escapes  through  a  pipe  at 
the  bottom.  The  operation  is  repeated,  and  after 
passing  through  in  this  manner  three  or  four  times, 
the  liquid  is  converted  into  excellent  vinegar;  the 
whole  time  not  exceeding  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

William  R.  Latta,  of  Virginia,  informs  us  that 
he  has  tried  the  plan  of  cutting  potatoes  in  the  middle 
and  planting  the  two  ends  separately.  The  result  has 
been  that  the  sprout  or  “ point”  end  has  produced  most, 
but  the  “stem”  end  has  given  potatoes  of  the  best  size, 
and  far  superior  to  those  of  the  “  point”  end  for  table  use. 
Mr.  L.  also  states  that  he  has  tried  the  plan  of  thinning 
the  tops  of  potatoes.  His  practice  had  been  to  plant  the 
largest  potatoes  without  cutting,  but  noticing  that  they 
produced  a  large  proportion  of  stalks  or  tops,  he  took  a 
part  of  a  field  of  potatoes  and  thinned  alternate  rows. 
The  number  of  stalks  to  the  hill  was  from  ten  to 
twelve,  and  they  were  thinned  to  four  and  five.  The 
effect  was  to  lessen  the  yield  in  the  rows  that  were 
thinned,  but  the  potatoes  were  of  better  size  and  qua¬ 
lity. 


WINTER  FOOD  FOR  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 


In  most  parts  of  the  northern  states,  a  very  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year  requires  the  feeding  of  dried  or  stored 
food  to  domestic  animals.  Usually  one  half  of  the  last 
month  of  autumn,  the  three  winter  months,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  spring  months,  must  be  passed  without 
the  aid  of  pasture,  throughout  the  more  northern  re¬ 
gions  of  our  country,  amounting  to  almost  half  of  the 
entire  year.  It  hence  becomes  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  qestions  in  farming,— what  are  the  cheapest 
and  best  kinds  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of  domestic 
animals  through  this  long  and  costly  period? 

The  article  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  most  largely  used  as  well  as  the  most  important 
every  way,  is  meadow-hay.  But  auxiliaries  are  needed ; 
not  only  because  the  hay  crop  is  often  greatly  diminished 
by  drouth,  but  even  when  abundant,  a  mixture  of  other 
substances  contributes  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  thrift 
of  the  animal.  Greater  cheapness,  too,  is  attained  by  a 
portion  of  other  kinds  of  food.  An  examination  and 
comparison  of  these,  hence  become  a  matter  of  conside¬ 
rable  importance. 

In  addition  to  hay,  may  be  mentioned, — as  among 
those  substances  which  are  either  in  common  use,  or 
should  be, — carrots,  ruta-bagas,  straw,  beets,  potatoes 
and  grain.  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  these  may  be 
judged  with  tolerable  correctness,  by  taking  their  re¬ 
spective  nutritive  values,  together  with  their  cost  in 
raising,  and  comparing  them  thus  with  hay.  In  the 
following  table  we  have  taken  a  few  of  the  more  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  roots,  and  deduced  their  nutritive 
value  from  the  actual  experiments  of  a  considerable 
number  oG  distinguished  agriculturists,  the  mean  or 
average  of  the  results  they  arrived  at  being  taken.  The 
figures  indicate  the  number  of  pounds  of  each,  needed 
to  be  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay. 


Carrots, .  276 

Ruta-bagas, . . .  300 

Mangold-wurzel, .  317 

Potatoes, . 201 

Common  turneps, .  494 


It  will  be  perceived  that  potatoes  are  the  most  nutri¬ 
tive,  carrots  next,  then  ruta-bagas  and  mangold-wurzels 
are  nearly  equal,  while  common  turneps  are  far  behind 
all  the  rest.  Then  as  to  the  expense  of  raising.  The 
same  degree  of  fertility  in  soil  will  give  about  250  bushels 
of  potatoes,  500  of  carrots,  600  of  ruta-bagas,  and  700  of 
mangold-wurzels.  This  is  mere  estimate,  but  is  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth.  The  cost  of  seed  and  planting  is 
greater  for  the  potato  than  the  other  crops,  but  the  after 
culture  rather  less;  on  the  whole,  the  expense  of  raising 
an  acre  of  each  will  be  nearly  equal.  The  cheapness  of 
seed  and  ease  of  sowing  are  in  favor  of  ruta-bagas,  but 
on  cloddy  soils  this  advantage  is  more  than  balanced  by 
danger  from  the  turnep-fly.  It  is  understood  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course  that  in  these  estimates,  the  best  culture  is 
to  be  given, — that  is,  all  the  roots  but  the  potatoes  are 
sown  in  drills,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart, 
not  more, — that  they  are  hoed  as  soon  as  they  are  up 
or  before  two  inches  high,  which  not  only  greatly  re¬ 
duces  the  labor,  but  allows  an  early  and  vig-orous 
growth ;  and  that  clean,  well  tilled,  and  fertile  land  is 
selected  for  them,  and  not  rich  waste  land  loaded  with 
the  seeds  of  millions  of  weeds,  which  without  the  cost 
of  much  labor,  get  the  ascendancy,  and  choke  down  the 
young  crop. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  account,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  carrots,  ruta-bagas,  and  mangold-wur¬ 
zels  stand  nearly  on  equal  grounds  as  to  merits.  But 
the  far  greater  avidity  with  which  horses  will  eat  car¬ 
rots,  the  excellent  butter  which  results  from  their  use 
when  fed  to  cows,  and  the  little  injury  they  receive 
from  frost,  even  when  the  crop  or  a  part  of  it  is  left  to 
winter  in  the  ground  where  it  grew,  give  this  crop 
most  eminently  the  preference. 

Now  for  the  cheapness  of  roots  as  compared  with 
hay.  A  ton  of  hay,  according  to  the  experiments  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  is  equal  to  5500  pounds  of  carrots, 
which  at  60  pounds  to  the  bushel  would  be  91  bushels 
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One  acre  of  carrots,  then,  or  500  bushels  would  be  equal 
to  5^  tons  of  hay.  According  to  our  own  experience, 
such  a  crop  may  be  easily  raised  and  harvested  for  fif¬ 
teen  dollars,  which  would  place  the  carrots  as  a  cheaper 
food  than  hay,  if  the  hay  were  only  three  dollars  a  ton. 
But  the  snperiority  of  the  condition  of  horses  and  cattle, 
when  fed  freely  on  carrots  with  hay,  is  an  additional 
advantage. 

Straw. — The  following  shows  the  comparative  nutri¬ 
tive  properties  of  straw,  by  indicating  the  number  of 
pounds  needed  to  be  equal  to  100  lbs.  of  hay.  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  results  will  vary  greatly 
with  the  ripeness  or  freshness  of  the  straw,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  its  growth  or  condition. 


New  wheat  straw, . ;  272 

Oat  straw, .  166 

Barley  straw, .  176 

Pea  straw, . . .  169 

Clover  hay, .  94 


But  as  the  quantity  of  straw  is  wholly  dependant  on 
the  quantity  of  grain  raised,  and  is  in  fact  only  a  second¬ 
ary  crop,  the  amount  which  each  farmer  possesses  can 
only  be  controlled  by  economy  in  saving  what  he  has, 
which  cattle  will  eat  freely,  if  mixed  with  hay  and 
chopped,  or  alone,  unchopped,  if  well  salted.  For 
further  hints  on  this  point,  see  p.  381  of  our  last  vol. 

There  is  another  item  of  cheap  and  nutritious  food  in 
the  shape  of  corn-stalks,  sown  for  fodder.  The  value  of 
common  corn-stalks,  raised  for  the  grain,  depends  greatly 
on  the  quality,  and  the  amount  which  cattle  can  consume 
without  refuse,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  stalks,  varie¬ 
ty  of  corn,  &c.  But  when  the  corn  is  sowed  thickly  for 
fodder  alone,  all  is  consumed,  and  a  ton  is  probably 
fully  equal  to  a  ton  of  hay.  Five  tons  at  least,  (accord¬ 
ing  to  repeated  trial  of  the  writer,)  may  be  raised  as 
follows  on  an  acre  of  respectable  fertility,  say  rich 
enough  for  500  bushels  of  ruta-bagas.  Plow  and  har¬ 
row  as  usual;  furrow  one  way  two  and  a  half  feet  apart 
with  one  horse;  strew  three  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
along  these  furrows  from  a  basket ;  cross-harrow  to  cover 
the  corn;  pass  the  cultivator  two  or  three  times  along 
the  rows,  but  not  hoe  them;  and  mow  with  scythes, 
dry,  and  draw  in.  The  whole  expense,  including  inte¬ 
rest  on  land,  need  not  be  more  than  twelve  dollars, — 
placing  the  cornstalks,  which  are  more  palatable  for 
cows  than  any  hay,  at  less  than  two  and  a  half  dollars  a 
ton.  There  is  no  exaggeration  about  this,  but  is  the 
result  of  repeated  trial. 

An  objection  is  made  to  the  extensive  use  of  roots, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  and  feeding 
them  out  through  winter.  But  this  objection  must  dis¬ 
appear  at  once  if  a  good  root-cellar,  close  at  hand,  is 
constructed.  The  farmer  must  have  a  barn  for  his  hay, 
and  he  must  have  a  cellar  for  his  roots ;  the  latter  need 
cost  no  more  than  the  former.  The  objection,  there¬ 
fore,  should  vanish. 

Another  objection  is,  that  animals  do  not  like  roots — 
will  not  eat  them — or  it  is  hard  to  learn  them  to  eat. 
This  difficulty  may  be  variously  obviated.  Cattle  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  refuse  any  kind  of  roots.  Horses  and  sheep  re¬ 
ject  them  at  first;  but  perseverance,  short  allowance,  or 
chopping  up  fine  and  mixing  with  meal,  and  then  gra¬ 
dually  returning  to  a  coarser  chopping,  and  a  diminish¬ 
ed  quantity  of  meal,  will  usually  do  the  work.  We 
have  learned  old  horses,  which  totally  refused  ruta-ba¬ 
gas  at  first,  to  gnaw  down  whole  ones  with  great  avidi¬ 
ty,  and  a  neighbor  regularly  wintered  his  store  hogs 
mainly  upon  them  without  cooking. 

The  comparison  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  with  hay, 
according  to  the  before  mentioned  experiments,  is  as 


follows : — 

Corn, .  52 

Barley, .  53 

Oats, .  67 

Peas, .  47 

Wheat,  . . .' .  46 


Eighteen  bushels  of  corn,  will  therefore  be  equal  to 
one  ton  of  hay ;  the  farmer  can  judge  from  prices  whe¬ 
ther  a  loss  or  gain  would  result  from  a  free  or  scant  use 
of  this  grain.  He  can  also  apply  the  same  rule  to  other 
kinds  of  grain. 


On  reviewing  these  estimates,  it  w'ill  be  perceived 
that  the  greatest  loss  which  farmers  usually  sustain,  is 
from  the  neglect  of  the  free  culture  of  root  crops,  and 
of  corn-stalks  for  fodder.  An  abundance  of  roots  at 
hand  would  enable  the  farmer  to  save  one-half  of  the 
hay  usually  fed  to  cattle, — or  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
cost  of  feeding  them.  An  equal  saving  would  result 
from  the  use  of  corn-stalk  fodder.  Taking,  then,  these 
two  articles  together,  and  not  forgetting  the  increas¬ 
ed  amount  of  butter  and  milk  and  the  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  animals,  it  is  probable  that  one-half  the 
expense  of  wintering  cattle  would  be  saved  by  an  im¬ 
proved  system;  and  perhaps  equal  advantages  would  re¬ 
sult  in  the  keeping  of  sheep  and  horses.  Making  al¬ 
lowance  for  difficulties  in  introducing  such  a  system  in 
poor  soils  or  unfavorable  localities,  and  calling  the  gain 
only  one  quarter, — what  would  be  the  total  gain  in  the 
state  of  New-York  alone?  There  are  in  the  state,  accord¬ 
ing  to  census,  about  470,000  horses,  1,900,000  cattle,  and 
5,000,000  sheep ;  the  total  expense  of  wintering  them 
cannot  be  less  than  twenty  millions  dollars,  at  a  low  es¬ 
timate;  one  quarter  of  this  would  be  Jive  millions ,  saved 
every  year,  in  one  state. 

The  saving  which  we  have  made  ourselves,  and 
which  we  have  seen  successfully  practiced  by  others, 
satisfies  us  that  these  estimates  are  very  moderate,  and 
that  this  conclusion  arrived  at  is  not  speculation,  but 
positive  and  existing  fact.  The  great  assistance  which 
such  a  system  would  lend,  to  fertile  and  compact  culture, 
instead  of  skimming  and  surface  work,  by  increasing 
manure  and  fertility,  should  induce  every  enlightened 
agriculturist  to  labor  assiduously  for  its  general  exten¬ 
sion. 


ADVICE  TO  WESTERN  EMIGRANTS. 


We  have  received  from  Andrew  Stone,  M.  D.,  of 
Crown  Point,  Lake  Co.  Ia.,  an  article  under  this  head. 
He  thinks  a  great  error  is  committed  by  emigrants  in 
general,  in  not  properly  considering  the  difference  in  lo¬ 
calities  in  regard  to  healthfulness.  The  u  great  rush,”  ho 
says,  is  for  rich  land,  almost  regardless  of  other  circum¬ 
stances.  These  rich  lands  lie  mostly  on  the  borders  of 
streams,  which,  Dr.  S.  says,  are  very  frequently  the  most 
unfavorable  to  health.  Pie  remarks,  very  truly,  that — 
“  No  one  in  a  new  country  can  be  better  capable  of 
knowing  where  sickness  mostly  prevails,  and  what  situ¬ 
ations  are  most  likely  to  be  healthy,  than  a  long  set¬ 
tled  and  experienced  physician.  For  seven  years,” 
he  continues,  “  I  have  labored  assiduously  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  in  the  west.  Six  years  previous  to  the  last, 
were  spent  on  Spoon  river  immediately  at  its  intersec¬ 
tion  with  the  Illinois  river  in  Illinois.  From  accurate 
observation  and  inquiry,  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
nine -tenths  of  the  cases  of  sickness  I  have  known  du¬ 
ring  this  time  were  confined  to  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  streams.  And  what  is  another  important  fact  to  be 
kept  in  consideration,  is,  that  the  sickness  occurring 
on  the  streams  is  far  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  is 
much  more  fatal  than  the  sickness  which  occurs  on  dry 
lands  at  a  distance  from  streams.” 

The  cause  of  this,  Dr.  S.  thinks,  is  the  miasma  from  the 
decomposing  vegetable  matters  of  these  alluvial  soils, 
which,  under  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer's  sun,  rises 
and  fills  the  air— rendering  it  “  almost  a  deadly  poi¬ 
son.”  “Let  me  advise  you  who  are  coming  to  the 
west,”  says  Dr.  S.,  “  to  choo~e  a  high,  dry,  and  rolling 
piece  of  ground,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  streams; 
avoid  also,  ponds,  and  stagnant  water  of  any  description. 
You  had  better  go  a  few  miles  further  to  haul  your  pro¬ 
duce  to  market,  or  raise  a  few  bushels  per  acre  less, 
and  enjoy  health,  than  choose  an  unhealthy  situation 
with  the  consequences  I  have  named.”  He  gives  a 
melancholy  picture  of  the  sufferings  the  emigrants 
sometimes  endure.  He  says— “  In  one  family,  I  have 
seen  nine  persons  sick  at  one  time — one  dead,  and  ano¬ 
ther  dying.  At  the  same  time  that  this  fatal  sickness 
was  prevailing  on  the  river  bottoms,  there  were  fami¬ 
lies  living  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  above  the 
bluff,  who  had  there  for  years  enjoyed  good  health.** 


SHEPHERD’S  DOG _ Fig.  13. 


There  are  several  breeds  of  dogs  which  may  he 
trained  to  watch  and  drive  sheep.  We  have  seen  at 
least  three  varieties  which  came  from  England  and 
Scotland,  one  or  two  from  Germany,  and  a  very  large 
kind  from  Spain.  Which  of  all  these  varieties  Buf- 
fon  alluded  to  as  being  in  his  opinion  the  root  of  “all 
the  canine  race,”  we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but 
tire  English  sheep-dog,  with  a  sharp  pointed  muzzle 
and  long  glossy  hair,  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  pure 
original  stock,  than  any  we  have  met.  The  above  figure 
seems  to  have  been  taken  for  a  rough-haired  dog,  such 
as  we  have  in  two  or  three  instances  known  brought 
from  Germany.  Mr.  Bymler,  the  principal  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  community  at  Zoar,  Ohio,  had  sheep-dogs  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  appearance,  a  few  years  ago. 

Many  shepherd’s  dogs  exhibit  a  wonderful  sagacity 
in  the  performance  of  their  task,  and  no  animal  can  be 
considered  superior  to  them  in  usefulness  to  man.  But 
we  have  not  room  to  relate  here,  any  of  the  remarka¬ 
ble  instances  which  are  recorded  of  their  half-reasoning 
powers. 

There  is  a  breed  of  sheep-dogs  in  Spain,  which  is  at 
least  three  times  as  large  as  the  common  English  sheep¬ 
dog,  and  are  said  to  unite  the  intelligence  and  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  latter  with  a  courage  and  strength  superior 
to  the  mastiff,  or  any  other  dog.  We  saw  an  imported 
dog  of  this  breed,  several  years  since,  and  we  are  cer¬ 
tain  that  we  never  saw  any  other  dog  whose  size  and 
form  indicated  such  amazing  strength.  Some  of  these 
dogs  were  imported  into  this  country,  over  thirty  years 
ago,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  we 
find  a  letter  from  P.  Bauduy,  of  Delaware,  describing 
the  Spanish  dog  Montague,  of  which  he  was  the  owner. 
The  description  is  accompanied  by  a  copper-plate  en¬ 
graving,  aud  from  the  explanation  given  in  connection 
with  the  plate,  it  appears  that  this  dog  at  eighteen 
months  old,  measured  two  feet  and  eight  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  fore  foot  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and 
three  feet  and  eleven  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  end 
of  the  rump.  The  breed  is  not  only  ferocious  towards 
wolves,  to  guard  the  flock  against  which  they  are  kept 
in  Spain,  but  their  antipathies  are  equally  as  strong  to¬ 
wards  other  dogs  which  offer  any  injury  to  the  sheep. 
Mr.  Bauduy,  in  the  letter  above  mentioned,  states  that 
his  dog  was  endowed  with  all  the  good  qualities  of 
of  other  dogs,  “  possessing  immense  strength,  great 
mildness  in  his  usual  deportment,  though  ferocious  to¬ 
wards  other  dogs.  I  can  say,  without  exaggeration, 
that  at  least  twenty  dogs  have  heen  killed  in  my  barn¬ 
yard  or  on  my  farm  by  him.”  .***.■«  The  natural 


instinct  of  this  animal  is  to  guard  sheep  against  wolves 
and  dogs.  No  other  training  is  required  but  to  keep 
them  constantly  with  the  flock,  the  moment  they  are 
from  the  litter,  till  they  are  grown.”  The  color  of 
Montagne  was  perfectly  white;  the  one  we  saw  was 
yellowish  white,  and  the  breed  is  said  to  range  from 
these  colors  to  dun  brown.  We  would  advise  the  flock- 
masters  of  our  western  states,  whose  sheep  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  either  from  wolves  or  prowling  dogs,  to  import  the 
Spanish  speep-dog,  as  affording  the  best  possible  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  flocks.  We  may  give  a  cut  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  dog  hereafter. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 


The  superiority  of  fine  white  maple  sugar,  over  the 
dark  chocolate  colored  article  often  seen,  and  the  higher 
price,  and  readier  sale  it  commands  in  market,  render 
very  desirable  the  knowledge  of  the  cheapest  and  best 
mode  of  manufacture.  Some  of  the  best  sugar,  which 
has  obtained  the  premiums  of  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  has  been  made  white  and  pure  by  redissolving 
that  which  was  first  made,  subjecting  it  to  the  purify¬ 
ing  process,  and  again  evaporating;  and  in  making  tire 
very  best  this  process  has  been  repeated,  making  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  evaporate  three  times,  before  the  sugar  has 
become  perfectly  white.  Some  was  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  at  Utica,  which,  by  the  use  of  the  strictest 
cleanliness  throughout,  and  evaporation  in  pans,  was  as 
white  as  loaf  sugar,  with  only  one  repetition  of  the 
evaporating  process. 

One  of  the  heaviest  drawbacks  on  the  general  manu¬ 
facture  of  maple  sugar,  is  the  amount  of  fuel  consumed; 
and  this  must  of  course  be  greatly  augmented,  where 
two  or  three  evaporations  have  to  be  employed.  The 
following  method,  which  may  not  be  generally  known, 
obviates  all  this  difficulty,  at  the  same  time  that  it  af¬ 
fords  sugar  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  whitest  loaf- 
sugar  of  commerce.  An  individual,  of  very  moderate 
means,  well  known  to  the  writer,  made  over  a  hundred 
pounds  of  the  purest  white,  in  one  season. 

The  tubs  for  collecting  the  sap  are  perfectly  clean — 
and  are  scalded  with  lime-water  before  using.  The  tub 
or  reservoir  in  which  the  unboiled  sap  is  kept  is  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  is  kept  constantly  covered  to  ex¬ 
clude  dust;  if  warm  weather  comes  on  during  the  sugar 
season,  lime,  equal  in  bulk  to  a  hen’s  egg  for  a  hogshead 
of  sap,  is  put  in  this  tub.  The  sap  is  poured  into  it 
through  a  strainer,  and  the  strictest  cleanliness  observed 
in  every  part  of  the  operation. 

When  boiled  down  sufficiently,  the  syrup  stands  over 
night  to  settle.  It  is  then  carefully  poured  off  the  sedi- 
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ment,  through  a  strainer  of  flannel.  The  sediment  is 
redissolved  in  water  and  boiled  again.  The  strained 
syrup  is  boiled  down  till  thick  enough  for  chrystalizing. 

It  is  then  put  in  tubs,  till  cold  and  hard;  holes  with  a 
gimlet  are  then  bored  in  the  bottom,  and  when  all  the 
molasses  is  thus  drained  off,  cotton  or  linen  cloths  of 
some  thickness  are  laid  on  the  top  of  the  sugar,  and 
kept  wet  constantly.  They  thus  keep  up  a  constant 
and  regular  supply  ot  water  to  the  sugar  beneath,  grad¬ 
ually  soaking  down  through  the  chrystalized  mass,  and 
dissolving  what  molasses  and  other  impurities  remain, 
which  drain  off  below,  and  leaving  the  sugar  perfectly 
pure  and  white.  Several  weeks  are  usually  required 
for  the  completion  of  this  process,  but  the  labor  is 
light. 


LARGE  CROPS. 


Mb.  Tucker — From  the  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  t'he  Oneida  county  Ag.  Society,  with  which 
I  have  been  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  I  gather  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  of  the  product  of  the  fertile  and  well- 
managed  lands  in  Oneida.  Premiums  were  paid  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


On  Winter  Wheat. 

Product 
per  acre. 

Profit. 

1st  prem.  to  E.  Rivenburg, Vernon,. . 

bush.  lbs. 
66 

$44  25 

2d  ct  S.  H  Church,  e< 

56  54 

53  32 

3d  <c  D.  Skinner,  Deerfield, 

41 

On  Spring  Wheat. 

1st  prem.  to  R.  Eells,  Westmoreland, 

34 

31  00 

2d  ee  E.  Dayton,  Vernon,  ... 

28  40 

19  60 

On  Corn. 

1st  prem.  to  C.  W.  Eells,  Kirkland,. 

89  5 

36  43 

2d  “  L.  Warner,  Vernon,  ... 

79  48 

18  33 

3d  “  L.  T.  Marshall  “  ... 

75  12 

24  60 

On  Rye. 

1st  prem.  to  J.  I.  Curtis,  Westmorel’d, 

52  37 

18  56 

2d  “  T.  Curtis,  « 

46  24 

13  34 

i  On  Barley. 

1st  prem.  to  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris, . . 

63  27 

22  75 

2d  i(  E.  Dayton,  Vernon, - 

63  9 

21  80 

On  Peas. 

1st  prem.  to  Amos  Miller,  Vernon,  . 

56  36 

26  69 

2d  «  E.  Rivenburg,  « 

48 

29  20 

On  Buckwheat. 

Truman  Curtis,  Westmoreland, . 

24 1 

3  87 

On  Beans. 

L.  T.  Marshall,  Vernon, . 

half  acre. 
101 

5  98 

On  Potatoes,  (quantity  and  quality.) 

1st  prem.  to  W.  C.  Burritt,  Paris,  . .  . 

half  acre. 

328  54 

100  20 

2d  “  H.  B.  Bartlett,  “  ... 

326  11 

57  13 

On  Potatoes,  (quantity  only.) 

1st  prem.  to  E.  Dayton,  Vernon.  . .  . 

half  acre. 

370  50 

64  60 

2d  (i  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  . . 

333  24 

69  62 

On  Ruta-Bagas. 

Pliment  Mattoon,  Vienna, . 

fourth  acre 

247 

54  26 

On  Carrots. 

1st  prem.  to  Philo  Griswold,  Vernon, 

fourth  acre 
415  13 

49  19 

2d  (<  L.  Warner,  ee 

386 

58  22 

On  Mangel-Wurzel. 

L.  Warner,  Vernon, . . 

fourth  acre 

236  32 

24  15 

Extra  premiums  were  awarded  on  carrots,  to  Wm. 
Wright,  Vernon,  for  1198  bushels  per  acre,  and  to 
Samuel  Denison,  Floyd,  for  800  bushels  per  acre.  The 
estimates  of  value  in  each  case,  includes  straw,  stalks, 
&c.,  as  well  as  grain.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  crops 
are  estimated  at  higher  prices  by  some  of  the  applicants 
than  by  others,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  be  fair  esti¬ 
mates. 

When  I  commenced  the  preparation  of  this  article,  I 
only  intended  to  mention  a  few  of  the  principal  crops, 
but  could  find  no  stopping  place,  and  so  have  ventured 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  insert  the  whole.  I  think  you 
will  grant  me  this  favor,  partly  because  I  have  not 
troubled  you  much  with  my  long  communications  late¬ 
ly,  but  more  especially  on  account  of  the  important  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Oneida  county  society.  That  society  repre¬ 
sents  nearly  ninety  thousand  persons,  a  great  proportion 


of  whom  are  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  from  ite 
central  position,  may  have  a  good  influence  upon  other 
societies.  From  a  long  acquaintance  with  most  of  its 
members  I  have  entire  confidence  in  its  success. 

E.  COMSTOCK. 

Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  Jan.  11th,  1846. 


Cultivators  with  limited  means,  who  lay  out  and 
keep  their  own  gardens,  are  often  at  a  loss  for  a  plan. 
The  accompanying  design  is  a  simple  one,  and  is  not 
hard  to  apply  in  practice,  and  has  been  found  easy  to 
keep  well  cultivated,  as  it  admits  of  horse  culture  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

The  entrance  to  the  garden  is  at  B;  on  the  opposite 
side  is  the  summer-house  or  arbor,  A ;  between  these 
are  the  curved  flower  beds.  At  c,  c,  are  small  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs,  as  the  double  flowering  almond,  the  Ja¬ 
pan  quince,  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle,  &c.,  and  further 
off,  at  d,  d,  are  rows  of  gooseberries,  currants,  or 
quinces ;  still  further  off  are  rows  of  fruit  trees,  at  e,  $ 
Between  these  rows  are  rows  or  drills  of  vegetables^ 
strawberries,  asparagus,  &c.,  which  may  be  kept  clean 
by  horse  culture. 

This  flower  garden  may  be  laid  out  by  first  drawing 
a  line  from  A.  to  B.,  through  the  intended  center,  and 
two  others  at  equal  distances  on  each  side,  and  by  oc- 
casienal  measuring  at  equal  distances  from  the  center 
line,  the  regularity  of  the  beds  are  preserved.  The  el¬ 
liptical  bed,/,  is  marked  the  usual  way,  by  means  of  a 
cord  tied  together  at  the  ends,  and  running  round  two 
pegs  near  its  intended  extremities,  the  scratching  point 
being  pressed  against  the  cord,  while  sliding  round  and 
marking  the  circumference.  A  regular  curve  may  be 
given  to  the  beds  by  setting  in  pegs  at  equal  distances*, 
each  successive  one  varying  a  certain  distance  from  th© 

The  beds,  if  planted 
with  herbaceous  perre- 
nials,  may  be  quickly 
cleared  of  weeds  and 
mellowed,  by  the  use  of 
the  hoe  and  rake,  with¬ 
out  hand  weeding. 

The  summer-house, 
(fig.  15,)  was  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  design 
represented  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  cut,  of  rough  sur¬ 
faces  handsomely  white¬ 
washed,  ten  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  the  whole, 
including  materials,  cost  less  than  the  writer  once  gave 
for  a  pair  of  boots,  which  he  soon  wore  out, — but 
the  house  stands — and  is  admired  by  every  one  who 
sees  it 
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SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  A  GROUP  OF  MERINOS. 


The  plate  herewith  given,  represents  a  group  of 
prize  Merino  sheep,  belonging  to  Solomon  W.  Jew¬ 
ett,  ofWeybridge,  Vermont.  The  figure  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  is  that  of  the  noted  buck  Fortune ,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  prize  and  gold  medal  of  the  American 
Institute  at  the  exhibition  in  New- York  city  in  October 
last.  The  other  figures  are  those  of  ewes  (with  their 
lambs)  which  were  among  a  lot  of  five  that  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Addison  county 
Ag.  Society,  at  Vergennes  last  season,  where  there 
were  more  than  one  thousand  fine  wooled  ewes  shown. 

The  buildings  in  the  back-ground  represent  Mr.  Jew¬ 
ett's  residence,  with  some  of  his  barns,  &c. 

When  in  Vermont  last  season,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  Mr.  Jewett’s  flock,  including  the  fine  ani¬ 
mals  whose  portraits  are  here  given.  He  has  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  sheep,  mostly  descendants  of  the  im¬ 
ported  Merinos  of  Messrs.  Humphrey,  Jarvis,  De  Wolf, 
Cuff,  and  Cock,  with  some  purchased  of  Wm.  Davies, 
Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie.  Fortune  was  the  produce  of  an 
ewe  of  the  Cock  stock,  by  Consul ,  bred  by  Hon.  Wm. 
Jarvis.  [See  Cultivator  for  1844,  p.  378,  ’79.]  He  is 
a  large-bodied,  short-legged  sheep,  carrying  an  enor¬ 
mous  fleece,  which,  though  not  the  finest,  is  of  good 
quality.  He  is  seven  years  old — was  not  sheared  last 
season,  but  the  six  fleeces  which  have  been  taken  from 
him  averaged  eleven  and  a  half  pounds,  well  washed.  He 
has  been  used  for  two  hundred  ewes  annually;  and  his 
progeny,  which  are  widely  scattered  over  the  country, 
have  received  numerous  prizes,  both  of  state  and  county 
agricultural  societies,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
hardy  constitutions  and  heavy  fleeces. 

The  ewes  are  very  handsome  animals,  bearing  a  large 
quantity  of  long,  soft,  strong  wool.  Mr.  Jewett  certain¬ 
ly  deserves  credit  for  the  spirit  he  has  shown  in  pur¬ 
chasing  at  liberal  prices  many  of  the  best  Merinos  in 
the  country;  having  in  this  manner  formed  a  breeding- 
flock  from  which  much  valuable  stock  has  been  dissemi¬ 
nated. 


GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Although  sheep -husbandry  in  this  country  has  been 
lately  much  extended,  it  is  probable  that  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  limit  within  which  it  may  be  profitably 
pursued.  There  is  an  immense  demand  created  for 
wool  by  the  wants  of  our  own  population,  which  now 
numbers  twenty  millions,  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  annually.  We  regret 
however,  to  say  that  our  farmers  have  not  heretofore 
been  allowed,  to  the  extent  they  should  have  been,  the 
supply  of  this  demand.  Wool  has  been  brought  into 
our  markets  from  South  America  which  has  competed 
injuriously  to  the  interests  of  our  farmers,  with  that 
produced  here.  Of  this  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but 
we  do  not  intend  in  this  article  to  tell  how  or  why  it 
has  been  done.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present,  to  say, 
that  we  hope  effectual  measures  will  shortly  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  evil,  which  has  given  just  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint. 

It  is  an  important  and  fortunate  circumstance  that  the 
different  fabrics  for  which  wool  is  used,  require  wool 
of  different  qualities.  Fine  broad-cloths,  strong  ker¬ 
seys,  and  the  various  kinds  of  worsted  goods,  are 
made  from  materials  produced  by  sheep  of  different 
characteristics.  Hence  the  general  market  for  wool  is 
extended  vastly  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  only  one 
kind  was  used.  It  is  fortunate  also,  that  the  different 
kinds  of  sheep  are  adapted  to  different  locations  and 
soils.  Those  producing  the  finest  wool,  as  the  Saxons 
and  the  finer  class  of  Merinos,  require  a  moderate  cli¬ 
mate,  dry  soil,  sweet  and  nutritious  herbage,  with  shel¬ 
ter  from  severe  weather.  For  cold,  exposed  and  unculti¬ 
vated  situations,  stronger  constitutioned  and  more  vigo¬ 
rous  breeds  are  required,  such  as  the  Black-faced  and 
Cheviot  sheep  of  Scotland,  whose  wool,  though  not  calcu¬ 


lated  for  the  finer  sorts  of  fabrics,  is  converted  to  many 
useful  purposes.  For  a  more  mild  climate,  and  the  suc¬ 
culent  herbage  of  rich  meadows  and  highly  cultivated 
grounds,  the  different  heavy  English  long-wooled  sheep, 
as  the  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  and  Romney  - 
Marsh  breeds,  are  adapted. 

The  increasing  demand  for  various  descriptions  of 
wool  which  has  been  created  in  this  country  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  manufactories  for  almost  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  woolen  goods,  together  with  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  fine  mutton  in  our  large  markets,  has  opened 
the  way  for  an  extensive  dissemination  of  various 
breeds  of  sheep,  and  if  they  are  judiciously  adapted  to 
soils  and  locations,  good  profits  may  undoubtedly  be 
derived  from  all. 

A  great  quantity  of  wool  is  anually  consumed  in 
the  manufacture  of  various  descriptions  of  carpets  and 
rugs.  Much  of  this  wool  might  be  produced  to  good 
advantage  in  this  country,  though  it  is  now  principally 
imported.  We  visited  an  establishment  in  Connecticut 
last  summer,  the  Thompsonville  Carpet  Factory,  where 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wool  is 
used  yearly  in  this  kind  of  manufactures.  From  one  of 
the  managers,  Mr.  Thompson,  we  obtained  some  inte¬ 
resting  items  in  regard  to  the  business.  Most  of  the 
wool  comes  from  Smyrna,  and  costs  in  the  dirt,  eleven 
to  twelve  cents  per  pound.  It  goes  through  a  process 
of  cleansing,  at  the  factory,  and  when  cleansed  costs 
twenty-two  to  twenty-three  cents  per  pound.  Could 
long- wool  of  good  quality,  say  Leicester  and  Cotswold, 
be  obtained  in  this  country,  it  would  be  preferred  at  an 
advance  over  that  imported,  of  from  three  to  six  cents 
per  pound — or  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  cents  per 
pound.  It  would  even  be  desirable  to  procure  the 
whole  amount  wanted,  in  this  country,  if  it  could  be 
had,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  foreign  wool. 

The  description  of  wool  for  which  there  is  and  will 
be  the  greatest  demand  in  this  country,  is  that  which 
constitutes  the  cloth  ordinarily  worn  by  the  principal 
part  of  our  population,  and  as  the  mass  of  our  citi¬ 
zens  do  not  wear  the  finest  nor  the  poorest  cloth,  the 
demand  will  chiefly  be  for  wool  which  will  make  that 
of  medium  quality.  The  most  hardy  and  heaviest- 
fleeced  sort  of  Merinos  are  well  adapted  to  producing 
wool  of  this  description;  and  they  are  also  better  suited 
than  most  varieties  to  scanty  or  coarse  fare  and  un¬ 
sheltered  situations.  There  is  some  liability,  however, 
that  the  market  for  this  kind  of  wool  may  be  over  sup¬ 
plied — a  liability  which  the  adaptedness  of  this  kind  of 
sheep  to  common  and  poor  treatment,  rather  increases, 
by  encouraging  their  multiplication.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  wool-growers,  particularly  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country,  do  not  provide  themselves  with  suitable 
pasturage,  shelter,  aud  winter  food,  for  keeping  the 
finest-wooled  sheep,  and  are  of  course  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  adopting  such  as  will  stand  their  management. 
Hence  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  present  at  least,  there  will 
be  produced  a  full  proportion  of  the  medium  sorts  of 
wool. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  finest  description 
of  wool  may  be  profitably  produced  in  this  country  not 
only  for  our  own  wants,  but  for  exportation  also.  In 
this  kind  of  wool  it  is  thought  we  need  not  fear  com¬ 
petition,  as  we  are  supposed  capable  of  producing  it  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  in  other  countries.  A  degree 
of  care  is  requisite  to  produce  this  article,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  grown  where  sheep 
are  left  unprotected  in  a  wild,  uncultivated  country. 
The  finest-wooled  sheep  cannot  live  long  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation;  neither  can  wool  which  will  command  the  high¬ 
est  price  be  had  where  the  sheep  are  forced  to  range 
for  subsistence  among  bushes  and  forests,  or  over  plains 
covered  with  pernicious  weeds  whose  burrs  and  seeds 
fill  and  tangle  the  fleece  till  it  is  felted  on  the  animal. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  wool  can  be  produced  only 
where  due  care  is  bestowed,  both  in  reference  to  the 
food  and  shelter  of  the  sheep,  and  the  protection  and 
preparation  of  the  fleece. 

The  best  locations  for  mutton  sheep,  are  those  con¬ 
venient  to  large  markets;  and  the  prices  which  good 
mutton  and  lamb  bring  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
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render  them  profitable  articles  to  the  farmer.  The  best 
sheep  for  these  purposes  are  the  South  Down,  Leicester, 
and  Cotswold.  The  former  give  the  most  delicate  mut¬ 
ton,  but  the  latter  have  the  advantage  of  greater  weight 
of  fleece,  which,  latterly,  is  of  about  the  same  value  per 
pound  in  market. 

One  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  reference 
to  sheep -husbandry  is  the  amelioration  of  the  soil.  In 
this  respect  sheep  have  an  advantage  over  all  other 
stock,  as  none  improve  the  land  so  much.  The  herbage 
of  sheep-pastures  frequently  improves  for  many  years 
with  no  other  manure  than  that  dropped  by  the  sheep — 
the  wild  plants  dying  out,  and  the  cultivated  ones,  par¬ 
ticularly  white  clover,  and  several  varieties  of  poa  or 
bent  grasses  coming  in.  The  increased  yield  of  grain 
crops,  particularly  wheat,  on  broken-up  sheep  pastures, 
is  another  evidence  of  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 
Hence  a  profitable  alternation  is  grass,  depastured  by 
sheep,  and  grain.  The  land  remaining  in  pasture  three 
or  four  years,  or  as  long  as  circumstances  may  render 
expedient,  and  is  then  for  a  year  or  two  put  to  such 
kind  of  grain  as  may  be  most  profitable.  Under 
this  course  the  crops  seldom  fail  to  improve  in  quanti¬ 
ty.  Very  heavy  crops  of  wheat  are  often  produced  on 
sheep  pastures — thus  proving  the  adaptedness  of  wheat 
and  sheep-husbandry  to  each  other. 

Wet  lands  are  thought  to  be  less  benefited  by  sheep 
than  others;  but  as  sheep  are  known  to  be  unhealthy  on 
such  lands,  they  should  not  be  kept  on  them. 

Some  have  entertained  the  strange  idea  that  sheep  are 
injurious  to  the  land — that  they  ee  poison  out,”  as  the 
phrase  is,  the  cultivated  plants.  It  is  true  that  ground 
may  be  so  over-stocked  with  sheep  that  to  procure  a 
subsistence  they  are  obliged  to  gnaw  the  grass  to  the 
very  roots.  In  such  cases  clover  and  some  other  plants 
may  be  bitten  so  closely  that  they  are  injured.  But  in 
ordinary  cases  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  gra¬ 
zing  of  sheep  is  beneficial  to  the  land  and  not  injurious 
to  the  herbage  of  pastures.  Indeed  we  are  confident 
that  most  mowing  grounds  or  meadows  would  be  bene- 
fitted  by  being  moderately  fed  every  autumn,  by  sheep. 
We  have  seen  and  experienced  abundant  proof  of  this, 
and  can  bring  the  testimony  of  many  of  our  best  far¬ 
mers  to  establish  the  point. 

Scmdy  lands  are  particularly  benefitted  by  sheep — 
their  tread  impressing  the  soil  to  just  the  degree  that  is 
desirable.  Cattle  are  often  too  heavy  for  the  land,  but 
sheep  never  do  injury  from  this  cause.  Instances  could 
be  cited  of  soils  which  were  naturally  so  light  that  they 
were  blown  about  by  the  wind,  having  become,  by  a 
rotation  of  root  crops  with  clover,  pastured  by  sheep, 
very  productive  in  various  kinds  of  grain  and  grass. 
After  the  land  has  been  in  clover,  and  the  sheep  have 
pastured  on  it  for  two  seasons,  it  becomes  much  more 
tenacious,  and  instead  of  being  moved  about  by  the 
wind,  it  may  be  turned  over  ins  mooth  and  sufficiently 
compact  furrows.  We  would  name  the  farm  of  Mr.  J. 
McD.  McIntyre,  on  the  pine  plains,  near  this  city,  as  a 
good  example  of  this  kind  of  management  with  a  sandy 
soil. 

It  is  probable  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  lands  by  sheep,  is  the  manner  in  which  their 
manure  and  urine  is  distributed — being  dropped  in  small 
quantities,  and  usually  quite  evenly  scattered  over  the 
ground.  The  manure,  from  being  finely  divided,  falls 
at  once  around  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  the  first  rain 
drives  its  salts  and  valuable  properties  immediately  into 
the  earth,  where  they  are  made  available  to  the  growth 
of  plants.  The  urine,  the  most  stimulating  of  all  ma¬ 
nures,  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  horses  and  neat  cattle, 
dropped  in  so  large  quantities  as  to  kill  the  herbage 
where  it  falls,  but  promotes  directly  the  growth  of 
grass. 


BARLEY  AND  FLAX  GROWN  TOGETHER, 


An  experiment  has  been  tried  the  past  summer  by 
some  gentlemen  of  this  town  in  raising  barley  and  flax 
together,  and  has  been  attended  with  success,  as  appears 
by  the  following  statements  of  Col.  Stibbins.  He  pre¬ 


pared  an  acre  of  ground  for  barley,  after  sowing  two 
bushels  on  the  ground,  he  then  sowed  one  bushel  of 
flax-seed  on  the  same  acre.  In  the  fall  he  threshed  the 
barley  and  flax  out  together  with  a  machine,  (it  was 
cut  and  secured  together,)  and  on  cleaning  it  up  he 
had  30  bushels  of  barley  and  15  bushels  of  flax-seed. 
The  sale  of  the  crop  stands  thus:  — 

Thirty  bushels  of  barley,  at  50  cts.  per  bush.,  $15.00 
Fifteen  «  flax-seed,  at  $1.00  «  15.00 


$30.00 

Col.  S.  Says,  the  flax-seed  was  a  clear  nett  profit,  as 
he  thinks  the  ground  produced  as  much  barley  as  if  no 
flax  had  been  sown,  for  he  had  sowed  barley  on  a  few 
acres  adjoining  this  acre  which  produced  only  30  bu¬ 
shels  to  the  acre,  and  the  land  equally  as  good. 

Earlville ,  N.  Y.,  1846.  G.  W.  B. 


CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 


RUST — SUITABLE  MANURES. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — In  the  January  number  of  the 
Cultivator,  (present  vol.)  there  is  a  communication  by 
“  A  Farmer  of  Tompkins  County,”  upon  rust  on  wheat , 
upon  which  I  offer  a  few  remarks.  In  1838,  Mr.  Col- 
man,  (then  Ag.  Commissioner  of  Mass.,  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  prepared  a  report  on  the  cultivation  of  spring 
wheat.  Mr.  C.,  in  speaking  of  the  “  situation  and  as¬ 
pect,”  says : — “  The  aspect  of  lands,  whether  high  and 
airy,  or  low  and  confined,  is  of  considerable  moment. 
Various  theories  have  been  suggested  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  rust  and  mildew  in  wheat.  The  prevalent 
opinion  of  the  French  naturalists  of  the  present  day,  is, 
that  they,  like  smut,  consist  of  small  parasitical  plants 
designed  to  be  nourished  upon  the  wheat  plant.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  fact,  the  appearance  of  these  diseases 
bears  as  near  a  relation  to  certain  states  of  the  weather 
at  the  time  the  wheat  is  maturing  its  seed,  as  the  courses 
of  the  tides  to  the  changes  of  the  moon.  These  diseases 
usually  occur  in  the  damp,  hot,  steamy,  foggy  weather 
of  July.  In  low  and  confined  situations,  wheat  is  much 
oftener  blighted  than  in  situations  which  are  elevated, 
and  where  the  air  circulates  freely.” 

Mr.  C.  forwarded  me  a  copy  of  his  report  when  pub¬ 
lished,  and  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  above 
extract.  Sometime  in  the  following  July,  we  had  for 
two  or  three  days  frequent  light  showers  with  bright 
sunshine  between  them,  and  the  weather  was  what  we 
call  close  and  muggy.  Soon  as  the  sun  appeared  be¬ 
tween  the  showers  a  light  fog  would  be  seen  arising 
from  the  plowed  fields.  I  then  seveval  times  observed 
to  the  persons  in  my  employ,  that  this  would  test  Mr. 
C.’s  theory  of  rust  or  mildew  upon  wheat.  There  was 
within  sight  three  fields  of  wheat,  and  on  different, 
farms;  two  of  them  were  sown  about  the  20th  of  May, 
the  other  just  one  week  later — (sown  thus  late  to  es¬ 
cape  the  ravages  of  the  weevil,)  soil  similar — previous 
crop,  corn — elevation  of  the  several  fields  above  the 
river  about  the  same.  Within  four  days  after  this 
•'•'spell  of  weather,”  the  two  first  sown  fields  were 
brown  with  rust,  and  at  harvest  the  straw  was  brittle, 
and  rusted  from  top  to  bottom,  the  grain  light  and  shri¬ 
velled,  and  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  The  third  field, 
sown  a  week  later,  was  uninjured,  and  at  harvest  the 
straw  was  bright,  and  the  berry  plump  and  full. 

Had  this  showery  weather  happened  a  week  or  ten 
days  later,  my  belief  is,  that  the  first  two  pieces  would 
have  escaped,  and  the  other  would  have  suffered,  for  I 
have  witnessed  similar  results  since  that  time. 

It  seems  to  be  the  critical  time  when  the  wheat  is  in 
the  milk,  and  such  weather  occurs. 

Your  correspondent  says,  “My  (his)  belief  is  that 
the  rust  plant  or  fungus,  whatever  it  may  be,  always 
exists  on  the  stalks  of  the  wheat,  but  its  growth  is  not 
such  as  to  injure  the  plant  unless  warm  weather  and 
moisture  unite  at  a  particular  period  during  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  prior  to  that  period  it  is  not  visble  to 
the  naked  eye. 

Others  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  the  above 
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In  the  Canadian  Ag.  Journal  for  July,  1845,  there  is  an 
article  on  mildew  m  wheat,  in  which  it  is  said,  “  Mil¬ 
dew  in  wheat  has  been  shown  by  naturalists  to  be  a  mi¬ 
nute  fungus,  whose  germs  are  floating  in  the  atmosphere , 
and  only  require  for  their  development,  a  particular 
condition  the  surface  of  whatever  plant  they  attack, 
s,  their  growth  is,  doubtless,  favored — perhaps 
•ed — by  the  exudation  of  sap  from  the  ruptured 
ffs  of  the  wheat  plant,  on  which  they  may  alight, 
rupture  may  be  caused  by  a  plethoric  state  of  those 
ds — -  erhaps,  also,  by  a  deficiency  of  silex  in  the 
ermis  of  the  straw;  and  this  condition  is  brought  on 
whatever  occasions  a  great  flow  of  sap,  or  causes  it 
mtinue  too  long;  and  the  indications  of  it  are  a 
green  color  in  the  leaves  and  straw,  and  the  con- 
mce  of  this  dark  green  color  a  few  inches  below 
ear  after  the  chaff  has  begun  to  turn  off.  When  this 
ptom  appears,  a  bad  case  of  mildew  is  inevitable.” 
is  an  important  question  to  farmers  whether  they 
e  it  in  their  power  in  any  degree  to  guard  against 
great  losses  that  frequently  occur  by  the  mildew  or 
upon  their  wheat  crops. 

four  correspondent  from  Tompkins  county,  “  be¬ 
es  he  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  the  rust,  plant  or 
plant.  He  is  preparing  to  make  the  experiment 
t  season,  and  if  successful  the  result  will  be  com- 
aicated.”  I  cannot  but  hope  his  experiment  will  be 
eessful — and  that  he  will  report  the  experiment 
ether  it  proves  so  or  not.  And  in  the  meantime  I 
d  offer  a  few  suggestions  and  facts  that  may  possi- 
have  some  bearing  upon  the  subject. 

J3y  a  chemical  analysis  of  a  plant  we  ascertain  what 
the  inorganic,  or  mineral  parts  are  composed  of.  The 
principal  part  of  the  ash  of  wheat  straw  consists  of 
silica;  a  ton  of  wheat  straw  will  yield  about  50  lbs.  of 
it.  Silica  is  the  substance  that  gives  the  hard  coating 
upon  the  surface,  and  strength  to  the  straw  of  grain  and 
the  grasses.  It  is  rendered  soluble  in  the  soil  by  the 
alkali,  potash  and  soda.  But  there  are  many  other 
substances,  both  mineral  and  organic,  required  for  the 
perfect  crop  of  wheat.  All  these  substances  should  be 
in  sufficient  quantity,  and  none  in  very  great  excess. 
On  very  highly  manured  soils  there  is  an  excess  of  ni¬ 
trogenous  matter,  which  is  favorable  to  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  straw,  but  it  is  deficient  in  strength  and  it 
lodges ;  and  in  the  warm  showery  weather  spoken  of 
the  flow  of  sap  is  excessive,  and  from  the  deficiency  of 
coating  upon  the  surface  of  the  straw,  the  vessels  are  rup¬ 
tured,  the  sap  exudes  and  presents  a  favorable  place  of  de¬ 
posit  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  (spores)  of  fungi, 
(rust,)  which,  at  certain  seasons,  are  always  floating  in 
the  atmosphere;  the  ascent  of  the  sap  to  the  ear  is  cut 
off  by  the  ruptured  state  of  the  sap  vessels ;  a  light  and 
shrivelled  seed  is  the  result.  Instances  orthis  kind  are 
frequently  seen  in  fields  of  wheat  growing  on  the  sites 
of  dung-heaps,  when  the  other  parts  of  the  field  are  free 
from  it. 

From  some  facts — or  cases,  that  bear  strong  evidence 
of  being  facts,  I  think  that  a  large  amount  of  soluble 
silica  in  the  soil,  is  the  surest  preventive  againstaweak 
straw,  and  consequent  rust  or  mildew. 

Payson  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  has  on 
very  highly  cultivated  land,  raised  over  55  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  report  says,  «  Mr. 
W.'s  great  crops  of  wheat  were  assisted  by  50  bushels 
of  wood  ashes  spread  to  the  acre,  and  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  seldom  fails  to  be  obtained  on  newly  cleared 
and  burnt  land.  The  potash  is  here  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties.” 

One  of  the  important  offices  of  potash  in  the  soil  is  to 
supply  in  a  soluble  state  to  the  roots  of  grain  plants, 
the  silica  which  is  so  essential  to  the  strength  of  their 
stems.  Says  Prof.  Johnston — «  This  silica  exists  very 
frequently  in  the  soil  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  and  yet  is  more  or  less  readily  taken  up 
by  water  containing  carbonate  of  potash,  or  soda,  and 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  nearly  all  the 
sfiica  they  contain  is  actually  conveyed  into  circulation 
of  plants  by  the  agency  of  potash  and  soda.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  portion  of  the  beneficial  action  of  these 
substances,  especially  on  the  grasses,  and  corn  (grain) 


crops  may  be  due  to  the  quantity  of  silica  they  are  the 
means  of  conveying  into  the  interior  of  the  growing 
plants.  Silica  enters  the  plant  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda.” 

It  is  said  that  grain  never  lodges  or  rusts  upon  the 
sites  of  coal  hearths,  or  in  the  soil  that  has  covered  th© 
coal-pit  while  burning.  If  that  is  a  fact  it  is  not  urn- 
reasonable  to  suppose  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
soluble  silica  in  such  soils. 

Mr.  Pell  has  succeeded  in  raising  very  large  crops  ef 
wheat  on  highly  manured  soils,  by  applying  a  large 
quantity  of  ground  charcoal  to  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
sowing  the  wheat.  Perhaps  too,  that  may  have  had 
the  effect  of  giving  strength  to  the  straw. 

In  the  Farmer’s  Monthly  Visitor,  for  Nov.,  1845, 
there  is  an  account  copied  from  the  Genesee  Farmer, 
detailing  some  experiments  by  Mr  Haywood,  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  upon  the  application  of  charcoal  to  the 
wheat  crop.  When  there  was  applied  50  bushels  of 
ground  charcoal,  the  yield  was  25  to  35  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre ;  same  kind  of  soil  without  the  charcoal 
produced  from  three  to  five  bushels,  only,  per  acre,  and 
badly  rusted.  The  experiments  were  upon  a  large 
scale,  extending  to  over  90  acres.  It  is  also  stated  in 
the  same  article  that  where  twenty  bushels  of  unleached 
ashes  had  been  scattered  over  an  acre  at  the  time  of  seed¬ 
ing,  it  has  evidently  increased  the  crop  some  ten  or 
twelve  bushels  per  acre. 

Some  writers  of  note  in  the  agricultural  world ,  doubt  the 
utility  of  the  use  of  lime  in  agriculture,  but  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  some  farmers ,  in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  as 
well  as  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  persevere  in  the  use  of  it. 
By  the  use  of  lime  and  clover  much  of  the  exhausted 
land  in  the  southern  states  have  been  reclaimed,  and 
now  produce  good  crops  of  wheat.  When  a  crop  of 
clover  is  turned  under  upon  land  that  has  had  a  dressing 
of  lime,  one  of  the  consequences  would  be  to  produce 
an  increased  amount  of  soluble  silica  in  the  soil.  The 
decomposition  of  the  clover  would  produce  carbonic 
acid,  that  in  turn  would  when  aided  by  the  moisture  in 
the  soil  decompose  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  its  alkali 
would  act  upon  the  insoluble  silica  in  the  soil  and  ren¬ 
der  it  available  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat;  and 
Prof.  Johnston  states,  that  it  is  said  wheat  is  never  laid 
(lodged)  that  follows  a  clover  lay.  If  that  is  a  fact, 
we  must  suppose  it  has  a  stiff  straw,  and  that  that  stiff¬ 
ness  is  due  to  the  soluble  silex  in  the  soil. 

I  presume,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  the  London  Gardiner’s 
Chronicle.  If  so,  if  you  will  turn  to  that  of  Aug.  9th, 
1845,  you  will  find  a  very  interesting  article  by  Prof. 
Johnston  on  the  use  of  silicate  of  soda  as  a  manure  for 
the  wheat  crop — or  rather  its  application  to  the  soil 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  strength  to  the  straw  of 
wheat.  Some  English  agricultural  writers  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  the  application  of 
the  silicate  of  soda  in  connection  with  guano,  or  dis¬ 
solved  bones,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  crop  solu¬ 
ble  silica. 

Prof.  J.  analyzed  four  different  soils  in  his  laboratory 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  soluble 
silica  in  them.  The  quantity  he  found  in  the  soil  that 
contained  the  least,  amounted  to  6,700  lbs.  upon  the 
acre,  taking  the  soil  twelve  inches  deep.  Allowing 
3,000  lbs.  of  straw  to  the  acre,  the  amount  of  silica  car¬ 
ried  off  by  a  crop  of  straw,  amounts  to  75  lbs.  per  acre$ 
ergo,  the  soluble  silica  alone  in  the  soil,  will  supply 
silica  to  the  crops  for  900  years  in  succession.  And  the 
soil  that  contained  the  most — four  times  as  much — 
would  supply  it  for  3,600  crops.  From  the  above  analy¬ 
sis  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  apply  a  soluble  silicate  to  the  soil.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  his  analysis,  but  he  is  a  strong  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  application  of  ashes  and  lime  to  the  soil, 
and  one  of  the  effects  of  their  application  is  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  soluble  silex. 

As  observed  by  Mr.  Colman,  a  good  crop  of  wheat 
seldom  fails  to  be  obtained  on  newly  cleared  and  burnt 
land.  Where  the  forest  growth  has  been  burned,  and 
all  the  ashes  left  upon  the  ground,  the  amount  of  soluble 
silica  must,  I  think,  be  many  times  greater  in  the  burnt 
soil,  than  in  the  soils  he  analyzed. 
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Dr.  Dana,  in  his  Muck  Manual,  tells  us,  the  soil  of  an 
acre  of  land  six  inches  deep,  will  afford  6,726  pounds  o! 
lime,  and  73,311  pounds  of  potash — lime  enough  for  an 
annual  crop  of  rye  for  7,400  years,  and  potash  enough 
for  the  straw  of  annual  crops  of  wheat  for  3,000  years. 
Now  this  may  be  all  correct;  but  farmers  think  they 
find  it  for  their  interest  in  applying  both  ashes  and  lime 
to  their  soils.  In  the  year  1844,  I  prepared  a  large 
quantity  of  soluble  silica  in  a  compost  heap,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  testing  its  use.  When  I  commenced  writing 
this  article  I  intended  to  have  given  the  process  and 
result;  but  the  unconscionable  length  of  this,  must  be 
my  apology  for  resting  the  question  here  for  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Yours,  &c.,  L.  B. 


Warner,  N.  H.,  Jan .  8,  1846. 


CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  you  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  give  a  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  the  process  of  culture  by  which  I  have 
succeeded  in  raising  the  unusually  large  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes  which  I  ment  ioned  to  you  in  a  former  communica¬ 
tion.  There  is  nothing  in  my  plan  either  difficult  or 
original,  and  I  am  only  surprised  that  greater  crops  are 
not  generally  raised ;  knowing  as  I  do  from  experience, 
that  to  produce  800  bushels  per  acre,  is,  in  this  vicinity, 
an  easy  and  simple  process;  provided  the  season  is  mod¬ 
erately  favorable.  For  potatoes  I  prefer  a  soil  compos¬ 
ed  of  sand  and  clay  in  about  equal  proportions,  resting 
upon  a  clay  subsoil.  On  such  a  piece  of  land  which  has 
been  in  grass  a  few  years,  I  haul  out  in  February  or 
March  six  four  horse  wagon  loads  of  good  stable  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  acre,  (about  80  bushels  to  the  load.)  The 
manure  is  immediately  spread  and  turned  under  by  in¬ 
verting  the  sod  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches  at  least. 
About  the  last  of  April  spread  on  the  inverted  sod, 
about  three  additional  wagon  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre.  Harrow  the  ground  well  lengthwise  with  the 
furrow.  Cross  plow  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches, 
and  harrow  again.  By  this  time  the  last  manure  ap¬ 
plied  is  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the  land  is  in  a 
fine  state  of  tilth.  The  first  of  May,  mark  out  the  ground 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  each  way,  with  a  large  two 
horse  plow,  to  run  as  deep  as  the  first  plowing.  A 
good  plan  is  also  to  let  the  bull-tongue  plow  follow  in 
the  furrows  after  the  bar-share  plow.  This  breaks  up 
and  loosens  the  subsoil  under  the  rows.  A  subsoil  plow 
would  I  suppose  do  the  work  better,  but  we  have  none, 
and  the  bull-tongue  answers  very  well,  as  it  loosens  the 
subsoil  and  does  not  throw  it  up.  We  plant  the  “  long 
reds,v  using  large  potatoes  for  seed,  cut  into  pieces  with 
about  four  eyes  each,  and  put  four  pieces  in  a  hill; 
which  takes  about  twenty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  seed  is  thus  planted  deep,  on  a  loose  mellow  bed, 
and  the  ground  after  the  planting  is  completed  has  a 
perfectly  level  appearance.  The  after  culture  is  quite 
easy  and  simple.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  two  inches 
above  the  ground,  plow  with  the  bull -tongue  as  near  to 
the  hills  as  possible ;  if  most  of  the  plants  are  covered 
tip,  so  much  the  better.  In  two  or  three  weeks  plow 
again  both  ways;  by  this  cross  plowing  the  earth  is 
well  loosened  and  thrown  up  around  the  hills,  in  a  sort 
of  hollow  square,  a  little  depressed  in  the  centre,  pre¬ 
senting  a  broad  surface  to  receive  the  rains,  and  convey 
the  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  hoe  is  used 
to  destroy  such  weeds  as  have  escaped  the  plow,  and  to 
give  the  hills  the  proper  form.  Care  is  taken  not  to 
make  those  conical  shaped  hills,  which  used  to  be  the 
fashion,  so  admirably  calculated  to  carry  off  all  moisture 
from  the  roots  of  the  plants.  I  have  found  the  long  i  ed 
to  be  the  most  productive  of  any  kind  of  potatoes  I  have 
ever  cultivated.  I  tried  the  Rohans  two  years,  but 
found  them  to  yield  at  least  30  per  cent  less  than  the 
long  reds.  I  have  never  tried  planting  in  drills,  and 
prefer  hills  on  account  of  cross  plowing  which  I  consid¬ 
er  very  important.  I  know  that  800  bushels  per  acre 
can  be  raised  by  my  plan,  for  I  have  done  it  three  years 
in  succession  in  1842,  53  and  J4.  In  the  year  1844,  the 


rot  made  its  appearance  in  my  potatoes,  and  I  supposed 
that  about  200  bushels  were  destroyed.  Last  spring,  in 
addition  to  the  other  manure,  I  applied  about  40  bush¬ 
els  of  wood  ashes  and  4  bushels  of  refuse  salt  per  acre 
to  my  potatoe  ground.  The  ashds  were  spread  with  the 
last  application  of  manure,  and  the  salt  sown  broad  cast 
after  planting  the  seed.  I  think  that  the  ashes  anti  salt 
had  some  tendency  to  prevent  the  disease,  as  it  was  less 
destructive  to  my  crop  than  it  had  been  1844,  while  the 
crops  of  many  of  my  neighbors  suffered  much  more  than 
in  any  previous  year. 

Respectfully,  yours,  &c.  Wm.  McCoy. 

Franklin,  Pendleton  co .  Va.,  January  10,  1846. 


THE  POTATOE  DISEASE. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — Facts  being  the  very  foundation 
of  science,  it  has  struck  me  that  the  following  might 
assist  some  inquirer  into  the  causes  of  the  potatoe  dis¬ 
ease. 

In  1843,  the  disease  among  the  potatoes  showed  itself 
in  this  country.  That  year,  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  potatoes  rotted  in  their  bins,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  them.  In  1844  the  disease  was 
more  prevalent,  while  in  1845  it  was  much  less  exten¬ 
sive.  In  my  own  case,  very  little  of  the  disease  ap¬ 
peared  among  the  potatoes  raised,  in  either  year.  Still, 
there  was  a  little  of  it,  among  the  pink  eyes,  in  partic¬ 
ular.  Having  observed  that  potatoe-balls  were  very 
scarce  in  my  own  fields,  and  indeed  in  all  this  region, 
and  being  confident  that  the  potatoes  now  raised  in  this 
country  are  much  inferior  to  those  raised  five  and  thirty 
years  since,  I  sent  to  England  for  seed.  A  friend  was 
kind  enough  to  obtain  for  me  twenty-four  hampers  of 
fine  Lancashire  potatoes,  last  spring,  which  reached  me 
just  in  time  for  planting.  I  had  them  placed  in  new 
ground,  on  the  side  of  a  field  in  which  were  planted 
pink  eyes,  trout  and  orange  potatoes.  The  yield  of  all 
the  potatoes  was  light,  on  account  of  the  drouth,  but 
the  Lancashire  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Four 
and  twenty  bushels  of  English  potatoes  were  put  away, 
for  seed,  in  a  cellar,  under  a  hay  mow,  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  hardly  above  freezing;  as  good  a  place  for 
the  preservation  of  vegetables  as  could  be  selected.  A 
quantity  of  the  trout  and  orange  potatoes  were  put  in 
another  corner  of  the  same  cellar.  Fearful  that  the 
weather  was  getting  too  severe  for  my  seed  potatoes,  as 
the  mow  grew  thinner,  I  ordered  them  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  last  week,  to  another  cellar.  On  opening  the 
straw  that  covered  the  heap,  more  than  half  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  were  found  to  be  far  gone,  with  the  disease.  As 
the  rot  has  appeared  in  none  of  the  other  sorts  that  were 
grown  in  the  same  field,  including  pink  eyes,  I  am  left 
to  infer  that  the  English  potatoes  were  infected,  while 
the  others  were  not. 

I  merely  state  the  fact.  The  disease  existing  so  ex¬ 
tensively  last  year  in  England,  may  possibly  have  some 
connection  with  this  loss;  though  to  connect  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  necessary  to  believe  that  two  seasons 
are  required  to  develop  the  rot. 

I  will  only  add,  that  I  had  brought  into  my  house 
some  of  the  varieties  that  were  grown,  the  English  ex¬ 
cepted,  and  I  cannot  find  that  a  single  potatoe  has  been 
affected.  I  know  of  no  difference  in  the  culture  or  land, 
that  should  have  produced  this  result.  No  manure  was 
carted  on  any  part  of  the  field,  though  plaster  was  used 
throughout.  As  piles  of  logs  and  stumps  had  recently 
been  burned  on  the  land,  it  is  possible  these  ashes  may 
have  reached  to  these  English  potatoes,  though  not 
more  so  than  to  the  others,  as  the  log  heaps  extended 
over  all  parts  of  the  field.  I  do  not  think,  moreover, 
that  the  vines  ever  looked  thrifty. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Fennimore  Cooper. 

P.  S. — It  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  English  pota¬ 
toes,  diseased  as  they  are,  have  been  fed  to  store  hogs, 
with  perfect  impunity.  What  is  left  of  them  seems  to 
be  as  nourishing  as  the  sound  potatoe.  They  are  affect¬ 
ed  with  the  black,  cholera-looking  disease,  and  appear 
to  moulder  away,  rather  than  turn  into  a  semi-liquid 
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the  cultivator- 


fee, 


putrid  substance,  as  was  the  case  with  some  grown  in 
my  garden,  in  1844. 

Hall ,  Cooperstown,  Jan.  6,  1846. 


BURRALLS  CORN-SHELLER  AND  SEPARATOR-— (Pig.  16.) 


We  saw  this  machine  in  operation  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  other  day,  and  formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  it; 
but  as  we  have  not  had  a  sufficient  opportunity  of 
examining  it,  we  offer  the  following  communication 
descriptive  of  its  operation : — 

When  will  wonders  cease?  Do  not  stare,  gentle 
readers,  for  it  is  even  so.  Mr.  T.  D.  Burrall,  of  Gene¬ 
va,  has  made  an  improvement  in  the  simple  implement 
of  a  corn-sheller,  which  “takes  the  rag  off”  of  all  its 
predecessors.  It  cannot  be  beat.  Why,  just  look  at  the 
above  cut.  See  how  simple  it  is — all  iron — strong  and 
substantial,  and  what  is  more,  it  cannot  be  easily  be  put 
out  of  order.  Durable  too — last  a  man’s  life  time. 
Why,  there  is  nothing  of  it — a  mere  pocket  edition. 
Still  its  operation  is  wonderful :  it  strips  the  kernel 
clean  from  the  cob,  without  breaking  either  the  corn  or 
the  cob,  and  what  is  more,  it  not  only  separates  the 
corn  from  the  cob,  but  the  cob  from  the  corn,  and  de- 
posites  the  corn  at  the  bottom  in  a  half-bushel,  fit  for 
market  or  the  mill,  and  the  cob  through  a  “knot  hole” 
or  orifice  on  he  back  side,  near  the  top,  thereby  saving 
the  trouble  of  “cleaning  up,”  as  with  other  machines. 
Take  it  in  your  kitchen  and  it  is  fine  fun  for  the  boys 
to  shell  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  corn  in  an  eve¬ 
ning.  The  “  gude  ”  wife  will  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  dirt  or  a  “  muss”  on  the  floor. 

To  be  serious,  Mr.  Burrall  has  really  presented  us 
with  a  most  efficient  and  useful  machine,  leaving  the 
shovel,  frying-pan  handle,  and  all  other  machines  far 
in  the  back  ground.  The  principle  of  the  sheller  is 
not  new,  but  the  improvement  consists  in  the  case  or 
shell  which  encloses  the  operating  parts,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  separation  of  the  corn  from  the  cob.  It  requires 
but  little  power,  and  is  capable  of  shelling  from  10  to 
12  bushels  per  hour. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  their  extensive 
manufacture  in  this  city,  and  a  few  are  now  on  sale  at 
the  Agricultural  Warehouse  of  Messrs.  E.  Comstock 
&  Co.,  No.  23  Dean-st.  Retail  price,  $10. 

C.  N.  Bement. 

BemenVs  Am.  Hotel,  Albany,  Jan.,  1846. 


Cure  for  bke -stings,  &c. — Liquid  ammonia  is 
found  to  neutralize  the  poison  of  bee-stings,  and  the 
bites  of  poisonous  insects,  and  to  afford  more  immediate 
and  effectual  relief  than  any  other  remedy. 


The  above  is  a  cut  of  a  good  horse-hoe  or  cultivator 
for  working  among  corn,  potatoes,  and  turneps  in  their 
early  stages,  and  we  should  suppose  would  be  excel¬ 
lent  for  tobacco  and  cotton.  The  legs  are  wrought 
iron,  and  the  feet  are  laid  with  steel.  Cultivators  made 
of  cast  iron  answer  very  well  for  very  light  soils,  but 
are  poorly  adapted  to  those  which  require  loosening 
and  pulverizing.  A  tool  like  that  above  delineated,  if 
well  constructed  may  be  made  to  penetrate  the  soil  as 
deeply  as  is  required  by  any  crop,  and  it  will  at  the 
same  time  so  cut  up  the  weeds  as  to  effectually  destroy 
them. 


CONNECTICUT  IRON  WORKS 


The  valley  of  the  Housatonic  abounds  m  iron  ore, 
which  gives  employment  to  many  furnaces  for  smelting 
it,  and  for  various  other  establishments  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  different  descriptions  of  iron  articles.  It 
was  at  Salisbury  in  Connecticut,  we  believe,  that  the 
first  iron  was  made  in  this  country.  The  first  Ameri¬ 
can  cannon  were  also  madehere  in  the  time  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution;  and  ever  since  that  time  the  town  has  been  no¬ 
ted  for  its  iron  manufacture.  The  iron  here  produced 
is  of  a  quality  superior,  for  many  purposes,  to  that  made 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

At  this  time  there  are  in  Salisbury  four  blast  furnaces 
and  four  forges.  A  brief  description  of  one  of  these, 
which  the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  not  long 
since,  may  furnish  some  idea  of  the  immense  value  of 
the  iron  business  in  this  vicinity. 

The  iron  works  of  Oliver  Ames  &  Co.,  are  situated 
in  Falls  V illage,  in  Salisbury.  They  were  erected  and  are 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  Ames,  a  son 
of  the  senior  partner.  These  works  cost  $80,000,  and 
are  devoted  mostly  to  making  heavy  articles  of  wrought 
or  hammered  iron.  The  original  material  used  is  pig 
iron,  of  which  twelve  hundred  tons  are  used  annually, — 
producing  eight  hundred  tons  after  it  is  manufactured,  and 
receiving  from  the  process  an  increased  value  of  eight 
cents  per  pound  from  the  pig.  The  business  is  chiefly 
making  tire  for  locomotive  wheels,  heavy  shafts  for 
steam-boats,  and  filling  government  contracts  for  vari¬ 
ous  articles,  such  as  chain  cables,  irons  for  field  car¬ 
riages,  &c.  Fifty  men  are  constantly  employed,  and 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
work  are  turned  off  daily. 

The  tires  of  the  locomotive  wheels,  weigh  from  four 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds  each,  and  a  ton  of  iron 
is  used  daily  for  this  purpose.  Steam-boat  shafts  are 
frequently  made  weighing  seven  thousand  pounds  each. 

Ore  is  worth  two  and  a  half  dollars  per  ton  at  the 
bed,  and  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  delivered  at 
the  furnaces.  Pig  iron  is  worth  forty  to  fifty  dollars 
per  ton.  Messrs.  Ames  use  annually  two  thousand  cords 
of  wood,  worth  two  dollars  per  cord,  forty  thousand 
bushels  charcoal,  worth  six  cents  per  bushel,  and  seven 
hundred  tons  bituminous  and  anathracite  coal,  worth  ten 
dollars  per  ton.  Their  men  are  paid  from  one  dollar  to 
three  dollars  per  day. 

At  Furnace  village,  which  is  also  in  Salisbury,  we 
called  at  Mr.  Alex.  H.  Holley’s  cutlery  manufactory, 
but  not  finding  Mr-  H.  at  home,  we  were  unable  to  learn 
many  porticulars  concerning  the  establishment.  It  was 
the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Holley  who  made  at  this  place  the 
cannon  before  alluded  to,  in  the  Revolution. 


SAVING  MANURE. 


We  witnessed  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Jonas  Steiger., 
Enfield  Ct.,  a  few  months  since,  a  good  plan  of  mana¬ 
ging  manure.  Large  cisterns  or  vats  were  constructed 
under  the  stables  where  the  cattle  and  horses  were  kept, 
into  which  the  urine  was  conducted.  The  manure,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  straw,  litter,  turf,  &c.,  was  piled  up  in  square 
heaps  over  the  cisterns,  and  the  urine  pumped  up,  and 
by  means  of  spouts  turned  equally  over  the  manure.  All 
the  liquid  which  soaked  from  the  heaps,  was  again  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  cisterns.  The  liquid  was  turned  on  the 
manure  in  just  such  quantity  as  to  keep  up  the  degree 
of  moisture  necessary  to  gradual  decomposition — vio¬ 
lent  heat  being  never  allowed,  as  it  would  dissipate 
some  of  the  valuable  parts  of  the  manure.  If  there  is 
too  little  moisture,  the  heat  rises  too  high,  and  more 
liquid  is  pumped  on  to  check  it. 

It  strikes  us  that  this  is  a  good  mode  of  making  com¬ 
post.  It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  so  readily  carried  on  in 
cold  freezing  weather,  but  during  such  weather,  it 
should  be  remembered,  the  manure  is  not  subject  to 
waste  by  fermentation,  and  it  may  be  piled  for  compost¬ 
ing  in  the  spring.  The  cisterns,  however,  should  be  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  hold  all  the  urine  which  may  be 
made  during  the  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Steiger  is  from  Switzerland,  and  had  only  been 
on  the  farm,  at  the  time  we  called  on  him,  about  six 
months.  His  residence  in  Switzerland  was  not  far  from 
Hofwyl,  and  he  was  formerly  acquainted  with  Fellen- 
berg  and  with  the  management  of  his  celebrated  agri¬ 
cultural  school.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  mode  of 
managing  manures  above  mentioned,  may  have  been 
derived  from  Fellenburg’s  Institution,  as  according  to  a 
letter  of  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Horsford,  (which  will 
be  given  in  our  next,)  it  agrees  with  the  practice  there 
followed. 

We  were  gratified  to  observe  that  Mr.  S.  had  com¬ 
menced  on  his  farm  several  valuable  improvements ; 
though  from  the  short  time  the  place  had  been  in  his 
possession,  and  the  exhausted  and  worn  down  condition 
it  was  in  at  the  time  he  purchased  it,  it  could  not  be 
expected  that  everything  would  at  once  be  set  right. 

It  is  not  improper  to  remark  that  Mr.  S.  holds  the 
patent,  for  the  United  States,  of  a  machine  invented 
about  two  years  since  in  France,  for  knitting  cloths  and 
various  garments.  It  appears  to  be  an  article  of  great 
value.  He  has  now  twenty-four  machines,  worked  by 
water-power  in  operation,  and  has  others  in  progress. 
A  machine  will  make  from  thirty  to  sixty  yards  per 
day.  The  materials  used  are  cotton,  worsted,  common 
woolen  yarn,  and  silk,  of  all  various  degrees  of  fine¬ 
ness  and  quality.  Some  of  the  articles  produced  are 
very  beautiful,  and  they  are  said  to  be  generally  supe¬ 
rior  in  cheapness  and  durability  to  woven  goods. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ESSEX  (MASS  )  AG-  SOCIETY- 


We  tender  our  thanks  to  John  W.  Proctor,  Esq.  for 
a  pamphlet  of  125  pages  containing  the  doings  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  last  year.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  useful  agricultural  societies  in  the  country,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  in  Massachusetts  to  publish 
in  detail  its  Transactions.  We  are  informed  in  a  note  to 
Mr.  Stone’s  address,  contained  in  the  pamphlet  before 
us,  that  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering  was  the  presi¬ 
ding  officer  of  this  society  for  ten  successive  years,  and 
that  J.  W.  Proctor,  the  present  secretary,  has  held 
that  office  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Stone’s  address  contains  much  that  is  interesting, 
but  we  have  room  for  but  a  brief  notice  of  it.  It  par¬ 
ticularly  encourages  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  ag¬ 
riculture  into  our  schools.  « I  wish,”  says  Mr.  S.,  “  to 
see  the  subject  of  agriculture  hold  a  place  in  our  school¬ 
books  as  prominent,  at  least,  as  that  of  war.  If  the  spir¬ 
it  of  the  latter  is  to  be  fostered  wher.e  young  ideas  bud 
and  often  fruit,  by  the  charms  of  poetry,  it  cannot  be 
asking  too  much  that  the  praises  of  peaceful  agriculture  be 


said  in  sober  prose.  The  relation  which  the  latter  holds 
to  the  former,  in  some  of  our  school-books,  affords  little 
hope  for  an  improved  public  sentiment  while  they  con¬ 
tinue  in  popular  use.” 

Mr.  Stone  observes  that  es  there  is  frequent  complaint 
among  farmers  that  their  sons  early  imbibe  a  distaste  for 
agriculture — that  as  soon  as  they  are  of  an  age  to  be 
useful,  they  seek  employment  and  leave  them  to  manage 
the  homestead  under  the  disadvantage  of  hired  assist¬ 
ance.”  Mr.  S.  thinks  this  evil  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  remedied,  if  the  elements  of  agriculture  were 
made  a  branch  of  study  in  our  common  schools.  “  Pos¬ 
sibly,”  he  continues,  “some  may  consider  this  a  useless 
appendage  to  the  studies  now  pursued — they  may  think 
that  a  boy  can  learn  enough  of  agriculture  on  the  farm, 
without  the  study  of  books.  But  if  I  have  rightly  esti¬ 
mated  the  influence  of  books  or  the  choice  of  pursuits, 
then  this  study,  so  far  from  being  useless,  will  be  found 
an  important  auxiliary  to  an  interest  from  which  other 
interests  are  annually  abstracting  much  of  the  best  tal¬ 
ent.” 


INDIAN  CORN. 


Mr.  Tucker — Of  all  the  crops  which  are  raised  in 
the  middle  states  of  the  union,  none  are  of  so  mnch  im¬ 
portance  to  the  farmer  as  the  corn  plant,  not  only  for 
its  valuable  grain,  but  its  leaves,  husks,  and  stalks,  for 
fodder  and  manure;  no  plant  which  he  cultivates  being 
so  well  adapted  to  hold  the  valuable  parts  of  the  faces 
and  urine  of  the  barn-yard  from  the  pithy  structure  of 
its  interior. 

Corn,  for  success,  requires  a  loose  and  rich  soil,  by 
which  a  rapid  growth  is  obtained,  and  is  thus  ena¬ 
bled  to  overcome  the  changes  incident  to  spring  and 
its  two  ordinary  and  most  powerful  enemies,  the  wire- 
worm  and  the  grub.  The  ravages  of  the  former,  are 
as  we  all  know,  below  the  surface,  appear  to  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  hardiness  and  probable  poverty  of  the 
soil,  preying  on  the  main  root,  effectually  preventing  all 
production  of  the  grain,  if  not  destroying  the  plant. 
The  grub,  on  the  contrary,  cuts  off  the  stem  near  the 
surface;  its  range  of  destruction  more  general  as  re¬ 
gards  soil,  but  evidently  feeding  from  preference  upon 
the  more  feeble  plants,  and  therefore  by  complying 
with  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  vigorous  growth,  its 
action  is  but  feeble.  So  also  when  corn  is  planted  upon 
a  sod  recently  turned  under,  the  grub  finding  still  its 
accustomed  food. 

There  is  also  another  observation  which  I  wish  to 
have  recorded,  being  important  to  prove,  if  true,  or  to 
set  aside,  if  false.  It  is  the  belief  that  the  tendency  of 
the  corn  plant  is  to  produce  a  greater  yield  of  grain  in 
northern  climates,  and  less  grain  and  more  leaf  and  stalk 
in  southern  ones;  no  state  in  the  union  producing  such 
prodigious  crops,  per  acre,  as  New-York,  for  example. 
Should  this  be  the  fact,  it  will  lead  the  farmers  here, 
and  further  south,  not  to  force  the  plant  after  it  has 
escaped  its  early  enemies,  but  to  reserve  its  strength 
and  that  of  the  soil,  to  near  the  time  of  setting;  merely 
giving  a  healthy  growth  by  moderate,  and  not  excessive 
cultivation,  previous  to  that  important  state  of  its  being. 

For  the  first  years  of  my  farming  the  manure  was 
spread  in  the  spring,  upon  a  sod,  for  corn,  finishing  in 
time  to  plow  for  planting.  This  plan  was  changed, 
hauling  out  and  spreading  it  the  preceding  autumn, 
plowing  as  before.  This  latter  method  appeared  to 
be  preferable,  giving  not  only  a  quicker  growth  to  the 
young  plants,  but  evidently  a  better  stand.  I  also  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  effect  of  the  manure  from  remaining  upon 
the  surface  for  so  long  a  period  comparatively,  was  to 
make  the  soil  loose  or  mellow,  and  to  render  the  wire- 
worm  and  grub  no  longer  causes  of  uneasiness. 

The  good  effect  of  covering  the  ground  in  the  autumn 
for  the  corn  crop,  were  fully  confirmed  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm,  and  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  led  to  the 
plan  which  at  present  I  pursue.  My  neighbor  com¬ 
menced  by  hauling  out  the  manure  which  was  left  af¬ 
ter  preparing  his  wheat  ground,  which  sufficed  for  only 
I  about  one  third  of  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  cover  the 
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remainder  with  straw,  but  did  not  finish  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  part  which  was  left,  leaving,  therefore,  a 
third  part  uncovered.  The  whole  was  plowed  in  the 
spring  in  time  for  planting.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to 
state  that  the  field  was  perfectly  level,  and  the  soil  of 
uniform  quality  throughout  its  extent,  but  thin. 

From  the  time  the  corn  appeared  above  the  surface 
to  its  perfecting,  a  marked  difference  was  manifest 
between  the  two  parts  which  had  been  covered  and  the 
part  left  uncovered,  having  examined  the  corn  at  the 
beginning  of  the  growth  of  the  corn,  and  at  its  comple¬ 
tion.  The  parts  which  had  been  covered  with  manure 
mid  straw,  stood  well,  being  unaffected  by  worms.  The 
color  was  very  good  and  produced  a  fair  crop;  nor 
could  any  difference  be  perceived  between  them,  as  the 
owner  informed  me,  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the 
grain  when  husked,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  determine. 

On  the  part  which  had  been  left  without  manure  or 
Straw,  the  wire-worm  was  so  destructive,  as  to  require 
more  than  once  replanting.  The  color  indicated  less 
vigor,  and  the  yield  in  grain  inferior  in  every  respect. 

No  experiment  could  be  more  decisive  or  important 
as  regards  the  corn-plant  than  the  one  related.  It  es¬ 
tablished  two  important  facts.  The  great  advantage  of 
covering  the  ground  in  the  fall  of  the  year  for  corn ; 
the  other,  that  no  difference  could  be  perceived  in  the 
crop  between  the  part  covered  with  straw,  and  the  part 
with  manure ;  consequently  that  straw  could  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  manure  in  its  culture. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  no  small  importance  with  me 
in  farming,  to  attain  to  certainty,  quantity  with  good¬ 
ness  of  crops,  with  the  least  expense  of  labor,  and  to 
obtain  from  the  farm  all  the  food  or  manure  required 
for  the  various  crops  to  be  grown.  That  the  latter  ob¬ 
ject  was  possible  I  did  not  doubt,  but  in  no  way  could  I 
accomplish  it  so  long  as  manure  was  required  for  both 
corn  and  wheat.  Had  grazing  been  combined  with  til¬ 
lage,  there  would  have  been  a  sufficiency  for  both  these 
crops,  but  the  farm  being  wholly  arable,  there  was  only 
enough  for  one  of  them. 

From  being  engaged  in  another  pursuit  which  occu¬ 
pied  me  some  years,  and  other  causes  diverting  my  at¬ 
tention  from  farming,  it  is  only  within  eighteen  months 
that  I  have  been  able  to  make  an  application  of  straw. 
My  experience  therefore  is  too  limited  to  satisfy  those 
who  require  comparative  statistics,  but  sufficiently  so  to 
induce  me  to  believe  that  I  shall  attain  my  object. 

The  field  which  was  planted  with  corn  last  year, 
was  a  timothy  sod,  of  about  three  years  old.  It  was 
covered  with  straw  the  preceding  fall.  The  grass  at 
the  time  of  breaking  it  up,  which  was  just  before  plant¬ 
ing,  looked  better  than  it  had  at  any  preceding  spring; 
better  than  I  have  known  old  sods  when  manured.  The 
corn  crop  equalled  my  expectations  of  it. 

The  same  autumn,  I  also  covered  four  acres  of  mixed 
grasses  for  pasture,  leaving  about  half  an  acre  uncovered 
by  the  side  of  it,  which  had  been  in  potatoes  and  high¬ 
ly  manured.  The  grass  next  year  upon  the  covered 
part  was  the  best,  and  better  withstood  the  various 
spells  of  dry  weather  which  prevailed  last  year. 

Lardner  Vanuxem. 

Bristol ,  Pa.,  Jan.  6,  1846. 


BUCKWHEAT  WITHOUT  GRIT. 


Did  any  person,  who  eats  buckwheat  cakes,  ever 
have  the  good  fortune  to  get  any  containing  not  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  grit?  A  method  not  generally  known,  was  late¬ 
ly  stated  to  us  by  a  practical  farmer,  who  says  that 
buckwheat  raised  in  this  way  is  entirely  free  from  the 
difficulty. 

The  buckwheat  is  sown  at  the  usual  time,  but  before 
harrowing,  a  bushel  of  rye  is  sown  with  it  to  the  acre; 
they  both  come  up  together,  and  the  buckwheat,  being 
much  the  most  rapid  in  growth,  soon  obtains  the  as¬ 
cendancy,  the  rye  only  forming  a  smooth  green  carpet 
beneath,  which  completely  prevents  the  dashing  of  the 
grit  of  the  soil  by  rain  upon  the  buckwheat  when  it  is 
cut,  and  otherwise  keeps  it  clean.  After  the  crop  of 
buckwheat  is  removed,  the  rye  obtains  sufficient  growth 


before  winter,  and  the  next  season  affords  a  good  crop 
of  itself.  Thus,  the  buckwheat  is  protected,  and  two 
crops  obtained  from  a  single  seeding. 


PLANTING  TREES  BY  THE  ROAD-SIDE. 


Nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  a 
country,  than  shade  or  fruit-trees  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads.  Of  forest  trees,  the  most  proper  for  this  purpose 
are  elm,  white  ash,  hickory,  black  walnut,  and  rock  or 
sugar  maple.  A  favorable  time  for  transplanting,  is  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground ;  it  should  by  all 
means  be  done  before  the  foliage  puts  out.  Those  trees 
which  have  grown  in  a  dense  forest,  will  not  usually 
flourish  very  well  on  being  transferred  to  the  open  air. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  procure  for  transplanting  such 
as  have  grown  as  much  as  possible  in  an  open  exposure. 
Decidedly  the  best  are  those  raised  in  nurseries  from 
seed,  or  which  have  been  taken  from  the  woods  or 
fields  soon  after  they  have  vegetated. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  trees  prevent  the  roads 
from  drying  by  shading  them  too  much.  On  roads 
which  run  east  and  west,  there  is  some  liability  of  this 
taking  place ;  but  on  those  the  course  of  which  is  near¬ 
ly  north  and  south,  the  sun  is  not  as  much  obstructed. 
If  roads  were,  however,  laid  out  sufficiently  wide,  say 
four  rods,  and  the  trees  were  not  planted  at  less  distan¬ 
ces  than  two  rods,  we  think  little  or  no  injury  would  be 
experienced  from  shade. 

When  in  Vermont  last  season,  we  noticed  in  many 
instances,  that  the  roads  were  bordered  by  rows  of  the 
sugar  maple,  and  that  the  sap  of  the  trees  was  used  for 
making  sugar.  Some  of  them  were  the  handsomest 
trees,  and  the  most  productive  in  sugar  of  any  we  have 
seen.  Being  allowed  plenty  of  room,  they  throw  out 
numerous  branches,  and  the  tops  generally  assume  a  reg¬ 
ular  conical  form,  while  from  the  abundance  of  leaves 
the  sap  is  well  elaborated,  and  the  saccharine  principle 
largely  developed. 

The  white  ash  and  the  black  walnut,  grown  in  open 
situations  make  valuable  wood  or  timber  for  various  pur¬ 
poses.  i(  Pasture  ash,”  as  it  is  called,  is  nearly  as  val¬ 
uable  as  white  oak  for  any  purpose,  and  for  some  pur- 
poses,  such  as  handles  for  pitch  forks,  hoes,  &c.,  it  is 
the  best  of  all  wood.  No  better  mode  of  raising  this 
valuable  timber  could  be  devised,  than  to  plant  the 
young  trees  beside  the  highways.  They  will  grow 
readily  in  nearly  all  situations,  are  ornamental  in  their 
appearance,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  insects.  All  trees  when  first  transplanted* 
should  be  protected  by  a  strong  pen  of  boards  and  stakes, 
from  the  attempts  of  cattle  and  other  animals,  to  rub 
against  them. 


WORMS  IN  THE  BOWELS  OF  ANIMALS. 

The  origin  of  some  forms  of  animal  life,  particularly 
of  some  parasites,  has  at  various  times  occasioned  much 
discussion.  Though  it  is  by  some  strenuously  denied 
that  life  in  any  form  is  ever  produced  spontaneously,  there 
are  certainly  cases  where  we  can  assign  no  other  cause. 
Parasitic  animals  are  found  springing  into  life  under 
circumstances  which  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  their  having  been  produced  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
generation.  Thus  we  find  the  fluke  in  the  liver  and  bil¬ 
iary  ducts  of  sheep,  affected  with  the  rot,  the  hydatid  in 
the  brain,  and,  stranger  yet,  insects  of  various  species  in 
the  bowels  of  animals  while  in  the  foetal  state. 

An  article  on  “ bots  ”  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  by  John 
Maddock,  records  a  striking  instance  of  this  kind.  He 
states  that  John  Lee,  of  Decatur,  Macon  co.,  Ill.,  “had 
a  mare  with  foal  that  died  before  foaling ;  the  foal  had  no 
hair  on  it ;  he  cut  it  open  and  found  bots  in  it.”  We 
presume  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  about  the 
insects  found  being  «  bots”  that  is  the  larva  of  the  cbs- 
trus  equis,  as  the  economy  of  that  insect  is  well  known* 
but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  some  insect  was  found, 
and  whatever  species  it  might  have  been,  their  exist¬ 
ence  is  none  the  more  easily  accounted  for. 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRODUCT  OF  A  HALF  ACRE. 

H.  W.  Crosby,  La  Fayette  College  Pa.,  states  that 
he  gathered  last  year  from  half  an  acre,  212  bushels 
sugar  beets,  92  bushels  carrots,  20  bushels  turneps,  and 
450  merchantable  cabbages.  The  ground  had  no  ma¬ 
nure  last  year,  but  the  year  before  it  had  a  good  dress¬ 
ing.  It  was  plowed  twice,  very  deep,  (about  13  inches,) 
then  thrown  into  ridges  eighteen  inches  apart,  the 
ridges  raked  and  the  seed  sown.  The  plants  were 
thinned  to  six  inches  in  the  row.  The  turneps  were 
only  sown  where  the  carrots  missed. 


LIEBIG’S  THEORY  OF  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  on  this 
subject  signed  Dairyman  Farmer: 

"  Although  I  think  the  communication  written  by 
Liebig,  published  in  your  December  number,  is  worth 
the  full  price  of  a  year’s  subscription,  yet  I  think  some 
of  his  conclusions  and  assertions  have  a  tendency  to 
mislead  new  beginners  and  give  them  to  expect  more 
certainty  in  agricultural  operations  than  facts  will  war¬ 
rant.  I  will  only  notice  a  couple  of  instances.  First, 
he  says — "  The  system  of  draining,  which  of  late  has 
been  so  extensively  followed  in  England,  brings  the 
land  into  the  state  of  a  great  filter,  through  which  the  sol¬ 
uble  alkalies  are  drawn  off,  in  consequence  of  the  per¬ 
colation  of  rain;  and  it  must,  therefore,  become  more 
deficient  in  its  soluble  efficacious  elements.”  [See  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  Dec.,  1844,  p.  364.]  Can  it  be  that  injury 
has  resulted  to  the  lands  from  this  cause?  I  think  not. 

"  Again  he  says,  (same  page)  if  chemists  succeed  (as 
he  has  no  doubt  they  will,)  c  in  combining  the  effica¬ 
cious  elements  of  manure  in  such  a  way  as  that  they  will 
not  be  washed  away — their  efficacy  will  be  doubled;  if 
in  this  manner  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  draining  be  removed,  agriculture  will  be 
based  upon  as  certain  principles  as  well  arranged  man¬ 
ufactories.’ 

"  Now  every  farmer  of  experience  knows  that  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  operations  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the 
season,  over  which  he  has  no  control.  He  certainly 
cannot  prepare  his  land  against  wet  and  drouth,  heat 
and  cold  at  the  same  time.  We  lose  at  least  one  crop 
in  four  on  3 '•count  of  unfavorable  weather.” 


DISEASE  IN  COWS. 

A  " Dairyman  Farmer”  writes  that  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1840,  his  cows  were  attacked  with  a 
swelling  about  the  head  and  jaws.  "  The  first”  (says 
he)  "  that  I  observed  of  it,  one  of  the  cows  refused  her 
food,  and  on  examining  her,  I  found  that  she  was  so 
swollen  about  the  mouth  and  eyes  that  she  could  scarce¬ 
ly  see.  I  had  her  bled  immediately,  and  in  fifteen 
minutes  she  began  to  feed.  The  swelling  soon  went 
down,  and  the  next  day  she  appeared  as  well  as  ever. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer,  five  or  six  others  were 
taken  in  the  same  way,  though  we  generally  discovered 
it  before  they  were  as  bad  as  the  first.  They  were  all, 
however,  more  or  less  swollen,  and  some  of  their  bags 
were  affected.  Copious  bleeding  invariabl3r  cured  them. 
T  have  sometimes  given  four  or  five  quarts  of  thorough- 
wort  (bone-set)  tea,  one  or  two  quarts  at  a  time.” 


PROFITS  OF  HENS. 

Mr.  James  L.  Cox,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  gives  us  the 
results  of  an  experiment  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  whether  hens  would  be  profitable.  He  says : 
“  In  Dec.  and  Jan.  last,  (1844,  ’45,)  I  sent  out  to  a  man 
who  has  charge  of  our  coal -banks  and  farm,  24  hens  and 
one  cock.  One  would  think  the  number  of  hens  too 
large,  but  the  eggs  hatch  very  well— say  110  eggs  set, 
hatched  75  chickens.  This  was  previous  to  July  1st, 
1845 ;  and  besides  the  eggs  set,  the  hens,  laid  in  the 
same  time,  1096  others.  The  grain  eaten  in  that  time 
amounted  to  $4.25.  This  was  for  six  months.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  have  kept  the  account  for  a  year,  but  left 


home  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  did  not  return  till  Septem- 
ber.  I  thought  the  produce  pretty  well  for  the  time. 
I  had  them  in  a  warm  room  with  a  stove  in  the  room 
adjoining,  which  I  think  had  a  good  effect,  for  after 
they  commenced  laying,  they  did  not  stop,  let  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  what  it  might.” 


CROPS  OF  1845  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  W.  S.  Gibbes, 
of  Chestnut  Grove,  S.  C.,  dated  Jan.  1st,  last: — "  The  past 
has  been  a  deplorable  year;  the  loss  of  crops  and  the 
suffering  of  the  poorer  classes,  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered.  The  drouth  injured  us  greatly,  but  the  chinch 
bug  more — injured  our  wheat,  eat  up  our  oats  and  de¬ 
stroyed  fields  of  corn.  I  do  not  make  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  a  corn-crop,  and  not  more  cotton  than  enough 
to  buy  the  corn  needed — and  yet  I  make  a  better  crop 
than  many  of  my  neighbors.  Some  did  not  make  a 
bushel  of  corn,  or  a  pound  of  eotton.  Many  are  kill¬ 
ing  off  their  hogs  from  the  woods,  having  no  corn  to 
fatten  them  with ;  and  their  stock,  because  they  cannot 
carry  them  through  the  winter,  and  cannot  sell  them  in 
a  country  where  there  is  no  provender  to  be  had.  Thus 
you  see,  it  is  indeed  hard  times  with  us  here.  But  this 
is  a  new  year,  and  we  hope  for  better  things.” 


TO  KILL  PEPPERMINT. 

In  relation  to  an  inquiry  for  a  mode  of  exterminating 
this  plant  Mr.  George  Hampton,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N- 
J.,  writes  as  follows: — "A  farm  on  which  I  resided 
some  eight  years  since,  had  a  small  patch  overrun  with 
peppermint  and  spearmint.  I  converted  it  into  a  sheep- 
pasture  for  two  years,  and  when  I  left  the  farm,  which 
was  nearly  three  years  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  plant 
of  it  to  be  seen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  pasturing  it 
with  sheep  for  five  or  six  successive  years,  it  may  b® 
entirely  eradicated.” 


STUDY  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Paris  Bapber,  of  Homer,  writes  us  as  follows* 
"The  effort  of  Mr.  Woolworth,  the  principal  of  our 
Academy,  to  introduce  the  study  of  agricultural  chemis¬ 
try  and  geology,  has  met  with  great  success.  He  has 
a  fine  class  of  young  men — from  25  to  30 — farmer’s  sons, 
from  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  I  can  assure 
you,  they  are  deeply  interested.  He  also  gives  a  sepa¬ 
rate  lecture  to  the  farmers  every  Friday  evening,  at 
which  fifty  or  seventy-five  are  present,  and  are  much 
benefited.”  We  are  pleased  to  receive  this  informa¬ 
tion,  and  regard  it  as  an  indication  that  the  plan  of  in¬ 
troducing  the  study  of  agriculture  into  schools,  is  des¬ 
tined  to  succeed. 


EARLY  POTATOES. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Clark,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  whom  we 
sent  some  of  Mr.  Hall’s  early  June  potatoes,  writes  in 
reference  to  them  as  follows: — "  The  potatoes  I  had  of 
you  turned  out  remarkably  well.  A  sample  sent  in 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  R.  I.  Horticultural  Society, 
were  boiled  and  pronounced  first  rate.  I  have  had  more 
calls  for  them  than  I  could  supply,  at  a  dollar  a  busheL 
I  planted  them  on  the  first  of  May,  and  in  just  sixty 
days  had  them  on  the  table  of  the  size  of  small  hen’s 

eggs.”  . 

EFFECTS  OF  LIME. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Candee,  New  Albany,  la.,  relates  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — "In  a  field  in  which  I  planted  corn  last 
spring,  a  lime-heap,  (a  heap  of  logs  on  which  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  lime-stone  had  been  placed,)  had  been  burnt  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  The  gentleman  who  was  on 
the  place  when  I  purchased  it,  being  here  during  the 
summer,  remarked  that  he  presumed  that  he  could  show 
me  by  the  corn,  the  very  spot  where  such  a  log-heap 
had  been  burnt.  I  had  before  noticed  an  uncommon 
strength  of  stalk  on  the  spot,  but  was  not  aware  of  the 
cause,  until  he  took  me  to  the  place.”  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  this  query  in  regard  to  the  above — Was  the  extra 
growth  of  corn  owing  to  the  lime  or  the  ashes  of  the 
logs  burned  with  the  lime?  We  have  seen  the  effects 
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of  charcoal-pits  in  the  extra  giowth  of  grain  and  grass 
on  various  soils,  for  more  than  twenty  years  after  they 
were  burnt. 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  AG.  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  at  South  Tren¬ 
ton,  on  the  8th  of  Jan.  Rev.  Dolphus  Skinner,  of  Deer¬ 
field,  was  elected  President;  Benj.  N.  Huntington,  of 
Rome,  Rec.  Secretary;  Jno. Rixley  Burgett,  Westmore¬ 
land,  Cor.,  Secretary ;  William  Bristol,  of  Utica,  Trea¬ 
surer.  Ten  Vice-Presidents  and  five  Managers  were 
appointed,  among  whom  we  notice  the  names  of  many 
excellent  farmers  and  efficient  members  of  the  society, 
who,  with  the  gentlemen  above  named,  will  take  good 
care  of  the  interests  of  the  society  the  ensuing  year. 


OSWEGO  COUNTY  AG.  SOCIETY. 

M.r  H.  L.  R.  Sanford  writes  from  Volney,  that  “  The 
aanual  meeting  of  the  Oswego  Co.  Ag.  Society  was  held 
Jan.  7,  when  the  following  officers  were  chosen  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  next  fair  is  to  be  held  at  Fulton,  on 
the  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  Sept,  next.” 

B.  E.  Bowen,  President,  Mexico; 

G.  F.  Falley,  Fulton,  )  y  p 

Samuel  Foot,  Phoenix,  $  * 

R.  K.  Sanford,  Cor.  Sec5.,  Fulton; 

G.  Salmon,  Rec.  Sec’y; 

I.  I.  Wolcott,  Treasurer; 

Wm.  Ingalls,  } 

H.  L.  R.  Sanford,  ^Executive  Committee. 

D.  R.  Case.  ) 


HOUSES  OF  LIME,  SAND  AND  GRAVEL. 

T.  Winch,  Cleveland,  O.,  gives  us  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  building  houses  of  these  materials. — “I  read 
hi  Ellsworth’s  Report  of  last  winter,  the  manner  of 
building  cheap  houses  of  unburnt  brick ;  but  I  think  they 
have  an  improvement  in  Wisconsin  Over  all  others. 
The  material  consists  of  gravel  and  lime — one-eighth 
part  lime,  and  the  balance  of  course  sand  and  any  kind  of 
gravel  or  small  stones,  mixed  so  to  make  a  mortar  that 
will  “  set”  so  hard  as  to  stand  well.  I  saw  at  Prairie 
du  Lac,  Rock  Co.,  two  buildings  of  this  material — 
one  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  the  other  a  seminary  of  two 
stories.  Both  appeared  to  be  perfectly  substantial. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Goodrich,  took  a  hammer  in  the 
shop  to  show  me  how  strong  the  mortar  was,  and  actu¬ 
ally  broke  a  stone  that  protruded  from  the  wall  before 
he  loosened  it.  They  use  clamps  to  build  with,  and  de- 
posite  in  them  six  inches  of  mortar  each  day,  which 
gives  it  time  to  dry,  and  so  on  until  the  wall  is  finished.” 


PROFITS  OF  GOOD  HUSBANDRY. 

A.  Van  Bergen,  Esq.,  of  Coxsackie,  has  given  us 
the  following  memorandum  of  the  last  year’s  product 
and  profit  of  three  and  a  half  acres  of  land : — 200  bushels 
shelled  corn — 630  bushels  ruta-baga — 15  tons  corn¬ 
stalks.  Charging  all  the  labor  at  the  highest  rate,  and 
crediting  the  produce  at  a  fair  market  value,  the  nett 
profit  afforded  by  the  three  and  a  half  acres,  was  $67.49. 
After  the  crops  were  taken  off,  the  land  was  sown  in 

wheat.  . 

POUDRETTE. 

Benjamin  Hicks,  of  Great  Neck,  Queens  co.,  L.  I., 
states  that  in  the  year  1843,  he  manured  his  potatoes 
with  street  manure  obtained  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  crop  was  good.  The  next  year,  1844,  he  planted 
the  same  ground  with  potatoes,  without  any  manure ; 
those  potatoes  that  were  planted  early ,  were  not  diseas¬ 
ed ,  but  were  of  a  good  quality :  of  those  that  were  planted 
in  1844  late ,  and  with  barn  yard  manure,  on  another 
piece  of  ground,  fully  one  half  of  them  were  diseased 
and  lost. 

The  last  year,  1845,  he  manured  his  potatoes  entirely 
with  Poudrette,  made  by  the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  the  whole  crop  was  sound  and  good,  and  a  fair 
yield,  considering  the  drouth.  His  neighbor  whose 
farm  adjoins,  the  last  year,  1845,  planted  all  his  potatoes 


with  barn  yard  manure.  The  yield,  it  is  said,  was  not 
more  than  about  half  as  much  as  that  of  Mr.  H.,  and 
they  were  so  much  diseased,  that  according  to  his  esti¬ 
mate,  he  had  not  more  than  ten  bushels  left  from  the 
acre  he  planted. 

The  above  discloses  two  important  facts : 

1 —  That  early  planted  potatoes  do  not  suffer  by  dis¬ 
ease  as  those  that  are  planted  late. 

2 —  That  potatoes  manured  with  Poudrette  do  not  in 
some  cases  suffer  by  disease,  as  much  as  when  planted 
with  barn  yard  or  stable  manure. 

H.  W.  C.  states  that  he  tried  Minor’s  poudrette  in 
connection  with  his  own  manufacture.  It  was  used  on 
potatoes,  and  the  yield  was  above  one-sixth  in  favor 
of  his  own.  He  says,  however,  Minor’s  poudrette  is  a 
very  good  manure,  “but  I  do  not  think  it  as  profitable  as 
stable  manure,  where  the  latter  can  be  had  for  $1  per 
two-horse  load — carting  it  two  miles,  as  we  can  get  it 
here.” 


LARGE  CROP  OF  VEGETABLES. 

James  Robertson,  of  Windham  Centre,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  gathered  last  year,  from  one  acre  and 
eight  rods  of  land,  the  following  produce : — 


Ruta-baga, . . . 

Sugar  beets, . . 

.  134  “ 

Carrots, . 

Total, . 

.  1085 

The  ruta-baga  grew  on  122  rods  of  ground,  and  the 
sugar  beets  and  carrots  23  rods  each.  The  turnep 
ground  which  was  sod,  was  plowed  the  previous  fall, 
was  harrowed  well  in  spring,  and  cross-plowed  in  June, 
and  fifteen  loads  of  manure  from  the  sheep-house  spread, 
and  the  ground  again  harrowed  well.  With  a  small 
plow  it  was  then  thrown  into  ridges  about  seventeen 
inches  apart,  and  the  seed  sown  about  the  10th  of  June, 
in  drills,  and  the  crop  was  hoed  twice.  The  beets  and 
carrots  grew  on  ground  which  the  year  before  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  ruta-baga.  It  was  plowed  deep  and  alight 
coat  of  sheep  manure  spread  and  harrowed  in.  The 
crop  was  sown  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  about 
the  first  of  May,  and  was  hoed  twice. 


THE  PUMPKIN. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Alex.  Leeds,  St. 
Joseph’s,  Michigan: — “I  remember  seeing,  I  cannot 
say  when  or  where,  that  pumpkin  and  squash  seed 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  were  up  and 
in  the  rough  leaf,  while  those  not  steeped,  were  but 
bursting  above  the  ground,  though  planted  at  the  same 
time.  The  benefit  to  the  fruit  was  not  mentioned.  It 
may  answer  to  hasten  the  vine  when  the  seed  is  planted 
late.  I  also  would  like  to  see  an  analysis  of  the  pump¬ 
kin.  I  have  been  told  that  some  farmers  make  an  oil 
from  the  pumpkin  seed,  which  burns  very  well  and 
gives  a  good  light.” 

FARRIERY. 

A  correspondent,  signing  “Julius,”  and  dating  at 
Cornish,  N.  H.,  thinks  he  practices  a  system  by  which 
cows  may  always  be  delivered  of  calves  without  injury. 
He  says — «  When  a  calf  is  presented  tail  foremost,  if  the 
cow  has  been  making  exertion  any  length  of  time,  the 
calf  will  generally  be  found  lifeless,  and  thrown  back  so 
far  that  it  is  impossible  to  push  it  far  enough  forward  to 
turn  it  so  that  the  presentation  shall  be  natural.  In  all 
unnatural  presentations,  my  first  step  is  to  see  if  the  calf 
can  be  placed  in  a  natural  position  by  turning  or  raising 
—if  not,  my  next  step  is  to  let  one  person  pull  mode¬ 
rately  upon  the  tail  while  another  slips  up  his  hand  be¬ 
side  the  calf  and  presses  back,  at  the  same  time,  the  exter¬ 
nal  parts  of  the  cow,  so  that  the  haunch  of  the  calf  presents 
itself,  and  I  am  able  to  cut  into  and  dislocate  the  sock¬ 
et  [hip]  joint,  which  will  turn  up  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  can  attach  a  strap  to  the  whirlbone,  and  then  let  the 
person  at  the  tail  take  the  strap  and  draw  steadily  while 
I  split  the  flesh  and  skin  of  the  leg  and  flay  it  from  the 
bone  as  far  down  as  the  gambrel  joint,  turning  it,  as  you 
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see,  wrong  side  out.  By  this  process  about  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  calf  is  extracted.  I  then  turn  the  cow  on  the 
other  side,  and  deal  with  the  other  hind  leg  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  cow,  with  very  little  exertion  to  her¬ 
self,  and  without  any  danger  to  her,  is  readily  deliver¬ 
ed.”  . 

VALUE  OF  THE  CULTIVATOR. 

We  might  fill  pages  with  extracts  from  private  letters 
attesting  the  value  placed  upon  the  Cultivator,  could 
any  public  object  be  accomplished  by  it.  We  give  the 
following,  merely  to  show  that  it  is  useful  to  others  as 
well  as  to  farmers.  A  subscriber  at  Meriden,  N.  H., 
says — “  Though  engaged  in  trade  and  cultivating  only  a 
garden,  I  think  1  can  hardly  spend  a  dollar  better  than 
by  renewing  my  subscription  to  your  paper.  Aside 
from  its  interest  to  the  practical  farmer,  it  contains  use¬ 
ful  hints  enough  in  domestic  economy,  and  matters  in 
which  all  are  concerned,  who  have  a  family  at  least,  to 
much  more  than  compensate  for  the  trifling  sum  asked 

for  it.”  . 

THE  WINTER  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Wm.  A.  Staples,  Amherst  co.,  Va.,  writes  under 
date  of  Jan.  4th  last — “We  have  had  some  cold  weather 
this  winter.  Our  canal  has  been  closed  for  two  weeks, 
but  all  is  fair  again,  and  plows  are  now  running. 


GRAZING  IN  EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  J.  Price,  Esq.  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator  :  “  The  eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  becoming 

every  year  more  and  more  engaged  in  the  grazing  busi¬ 
ness — but  little  attention  is  paid  to  raising  cattle,  the 
graziers  depending  almost  altogether  for  a  supply  of 
beef  cattle  from  N.  York,  Ohio,  &c.,  &c.  According  to 
the  best  estimate  I  am  at  present  able  to  form,  the 
number  fattened  annually  in  this  county  is  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  head.  Lancaster,  York  and 
Dauphin  are  fast  following  the  example  of  Chester. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  distillation  of  grain  into 
whiskey  is  fast  going  out  of  practice.  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  single  distillery  in  operation  in  this  county  at 
present,  and  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  in  Lancaster 
and  adjoining  counties  are  defunct,  and  I  think  will 
soon  cease  altogether.” 


PRICES  OF  PRODUCE  IN  TENNESSEE. 

Samuel  T.  Bicknell,  of  Blount  co.,  Tenn.,  writes 
under  date  of  Dec.  27th  last,  that  pork  is  worth  $3  per 
hundred  pounds — corn  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel — wheat 
50  to  75  cts.,  and  that  farmers  cannot  supply  the  demand 
for  all  kinds  of  produce — that  many  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
linians  had  sent  the  greater  portion  of  their  stock  into 
East  Tennessee  to  be  wintered.  Mr.  B.  pays  us  a  com¬ 
pliment  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Cultivator  in 
in  his  neighborhood— the  perusal  of  which,  he  is  pleas¬ 
ed  to  say,  « tends  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and 
consequently  adds  to  the  contents  of  the  pocket,  so  that 
the  subscribers  make  one  step  towards  economy.” 


COMPLIMENT  TO  AN  AMERICAN  AUTHOR. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  deem  it  proper  that  the  pages  of  the 
Cultivator  should,  record  the  flattering  compliment 
recently  paid  by  a  royal  personage  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Down¬ 
ing,  one  of  our  citizens  well  known  for  his  works  on 
Landscape  Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  &c.,  which 
irom  their  publication  on  this  side  the  water,  have  been 
regarded  with  high  admiration,  and  are  already  consid¬ 
ered  as  standard  works. 

His  work  on  Landscape  Gardening  has  also  attracted 
attention  in  Europe,  and  has  been  greeted  there  with 
many  expressions  of  commendation.  The  Queen  of 
Holland  has  lately  forwarded  to  Mr.  Downing  an  auto¬ 
graph  letter,  together  with  a  magnificent  ruby  ring,  en¬ 
circled  by  three  rows  of  diamonds,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  pleasure  which  she  has  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  his  book.  Perhaps  no  similar  recorded  in¬ 
stance  can  be  found  of  a  royal  autograph  having  been 
added  to  the  gift  of  a  jewel  by  way  of  giving  stronger 
emphasis  to  the  expression  of  admiration. 

A.  of  the  North. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 


Very  few  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees  and  to  transplanting  young  trees  from  the 

nursery,  are  a- 
ware  of  the  great 
improvement  re¬ 
sulting  from  a 
frequent  previous 
transplanting,  be¬ 
fore  removal  to 
the  garden  or  or¬ 
chards.  Having 
made  a  good  ma¬ 
ny  observations 
on  this  point,  we 
have  given  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut,  fair  representations  of  the  roots  of 
two  young  trees,  fig.  18,  exhibiting  the  usual  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  tree  which  has  stood  on  the  spot  where  it 
came  up  from  the  seed,  and  fig.  19,  the  roots  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  two  or  three  times  transplanted.  The 
former  has  but  few  roots,  and  those  extend  to  a  distance 
in  the  soil ;  the  latter  has  a  multitude  of  short  fibres, 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  successive  cutting  off  of 
the  longer  roots  in  removal,  and  producing  in  their 
place  the  growth  of  many  shorter  ones.  Hence  in  ta¬ 
king  up  a  tree  thus  previously  prepared,  little  risk  or 
check  in  growth  is  experienced,  as  the  entire  mass  of 
fibres  is  easily  preserved  from  mutilation  in  digging.  But 
a  tree  of  equal  size  which  has  not  been  transplanted  be¬ 
fore,  has  established  itself  by  a  few  long  roots,  firmly 
in  the  soil ;  and  these  must  be  more  or  less  torn  in  re¬ 
moval;  hence  the  consequent  check  in  growth  and  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  life  of  the  tree. 

Fruit-trees  which  have  been  well  prepared  previous¬ 
ly  for  transplanting,  by  this  method,  may  be  removed 
with  greater  safety  even  when  so  large  as  to  be  in  a 
bearing  state,  than  if  less  than  half  that  size,  without 
such  preparation.  It  is  by  practicing  this  method,  that 
nursery-men  in  some  parts  of  Europe  are  enabled  to 
show  to  purchasers  their  trees  for  sale  in  full  bearing 
and  with  handsomely  formed  heads.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  setting  out  such  trees,  more  care  is  needed  in  spread¬ 
ing  out  the  numerous  fibres,  in  the  natural  position  in 
which  they  grew,  and  in  filling  in  all  the  interstices  with 
fine  earth ;  and  that  the  practice  of  dashing  in  a  few  quarts 
of  water  when  the  hole  is  partly  filled,  to  carry  the 
earth  into  all  the  small  crevices  among  the  roots,  is 
quite  important.  Where,  also,  this  practice  is  pursued, 
greater  fertility  of  soil  is  needed,  to  counteract  the 
slightly  retarding  effect  of  successive  removals. 


BRIDGE  PLANK  FOR  WHEEL-BARROWS. 

In  wheeling  manure,  muck,  sand,  &c.,  on  garden 
beds,  and  in  removing  from  them  various  kinds  of  litter 
and  refuse  matter,  tbe  box¬ 
edging  is  very  often  injur¬ 
ed  by  crossing  and  re¬ 
crossing.  To  secure  edg¬ 
ings  from  any  danger  of 
the  kind,  provide  a  bridge- 
plank,  tapering  at  each  end,  and  with  a  space  cut  be¬ 
neath  for  the  box,  over  which  the  wheel  and  the  feet 
of  the  gardener  may  pass  without  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  edging  or  obstruction  to  the  work. 


Moss  on  roofs,  accelerates  the  decay  of  shingles, 
and  may  be  prevented  or  destroyed  by  sprinkling  white 
lead  on  the  upper  part  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  rain  may 
wash  it  over  the  roof. 

Cheap  culture  of  Potatoes. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Cultivator  plants  in  hills,  which  he  covers 
lightly,  by  a  plow,  with  earth  as  soon  as  the  potatoes 
are  above  ground.  When  they  come  up  again  through 
this  light  covering,  he  repeats  the  operation  by  cross- 
plowing,  covering  up  as  before.  The  potatoes  are  never 
injured,  and  a  great  saving  of  labor  is  effected. 


Fig.  20. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the 
Capitol  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  the  21st  January. 
The  number  of  people  in  attendance  was  greater  than  at 
any  previous  similar  meeting,  and  an  unusual  interest 
was  manifested. 

A  report  was  received  from  Dr.  Lee,  in  relation  to 
the  duties  which  he,  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  as  a  public  Lecturer,  had  performed  during 
the  past  year. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  read,  showing  as 


follows : 

Balance  in  treasury  at  last  meeting,  $3,932.09 

Interest  on  stock, . 210.00 

Donation  from  Francis  Granger, . 25.00 

„  from  R.  L.  Pell, . 5.00 

Received  from  State  Treasury, . 700.00 

Receipts  from  individual  members,. ...  .80.00 
,,  at  State  Fair, . 4.370.18 


$9,322.27 

Payments. 

On  account  of  Premiums, .  $2,411.50 

Salary  of  Recording  Secretary,  ....  300 

Public  Lecturer, . .  180 

Printing  and  binding, .  187.39 

Expenses  at  Fair  at  Utica, . .  .  556.94 

To  H.  O’Reilly, . . .  48 

Sundry  incidental  expenses, .  92.23 


$3,7.76.06 

Invested  in  Albany  eity  stock, .  3,000.00 

“  Bond  and  Mortgage, .. .  2,000.00 


$8,776.06 


Leaving  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  $546 . 21 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Comstock,  a  committee,  consisting 
of  three  from  each  Senatorial  district,  was  appointed  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Executive  Committee  a  suitable  location  for 
holding  the  next  Cattle  Show  and  Fair. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  business  for  the  action  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Allen  of  Erie,  Com¬ 
stock  of  Albany,  Pratt  of  Greene,  Walbridge  of  Tomp- 
kint,  Lee  of  Monroe. 

Mr.  Allen,  from  the  business  committee,  reported 
the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  dairy  committee  of  three  persons  be 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ascertain  the  actual  product  of  the 
best  cheese  dairy  of  the  State,  that  the  locality  of  such 
dairy  be  ascertained  in  latitude ;  the  composition  of  the 
soil  as  near  as  may  be  where  the  dairy  farm  be  situated ; 
the  kind  of  grass  used  for  pasture  and  for  hay ;  the  quan¬ 
tity,  in  pounds,  of  milk  per  cow  on  the  average  and  in  the 
aggregate;  the  quantity  of  cheese  to  the  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  produced ;  the  gross  quantity  for  the  season  of 
milk  and  cheese  produced,  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  the 
method  of  making  it,  the  breed  of  cows  composing  the 
dairy,  and  all  such  other  details  procured  as  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  most  profitable  mode  of  conducting  the  cheese 
dairy  business,  and  that  one  hundred  dollars  of  the  funds 
of  the  Society  be  appropriated  in  giving  three  premi¬ 
ums  to  the  most  successful  competitors  reporting  any 
such  practice  and  its  detail  to  said  committee,  said  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  to  the  Society  at  its  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing- 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of - be  appointed  by 

the  Executive  Committee  who  shall  report  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  a  list  of  not  exceeding  30  kinds  of  ap¬ 
ples,  which  shall  be  in  their  opinion  best  adapted  to  the 
economical  demands  of  the  people  of  this  state,  and  to 
be  best  suited  to  the  different  localities  of  the  same, 
comprising  their  most  extensive  use  in  all  seasons,  for 
home  consumption,  and  for  exportation,  the  individual 
names  of  said  fruits,  a  drawing  of  each  separate  kind, 
with  a  particular  description  thereof;  and  that  in  this 


connexion  they  also  take  into  consideration  the  several 
classes  of  fine  fruits  as  adapted  to  the  above  purposes, 
and  — —  dollars  be  appropriated  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  object. 

Wednesday  Evening,  Jan.  21. 

The  Socitey  convened  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  the 
Assembly  Chamber. 

Mr.  Denniston  from  the  committee  to  nominate  of¬ 
ficers,  reported  the  following  list  which  was  unanimous¬ 
ly  adopted : 

J.  M.  SHERWOOD,  Auburn,  President. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Robt.  H.  Ludlow,  New  York, 

Abram  Bockee,  Federal  Store, 

Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Albany, 

Thos.  J.  Marvin,  Saratoga  Springs, 

Pomeroy  Jones,  Lairdsville, 

J.  R.  Speed,  Caroline, 

H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland  Village, 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  Buffalo. 

Luther  Tucker,  Albany,  Recording  Secretary. 
Joel  B.  Nott,  do.  Corresponding  do. 

J.  M’D.  M’Intyre,  do.  Treasurer. 

ADDITIONAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  EX.  COMMITTEE^ 
Alfred  Conklin,  Auburn, 

Ami  Doubleday,  Binghampton, 

George  Vail,  Troy, 

Ambrose  Stevens,  New  York, 

John  Miller,  Truxton. 

The  same  committee  also  recommended  Auburn  as 
the  place  for  the  next  Cattle  Show  and  Fair. 

Prof.  Hall  exhibited  a  Geological  Map  of  the  State 
with  the  average  product  of  wheat  in  each  county,  and 
made  some  very  interesting  remarks  in  explanation  of 
the  connection  of  Geology  and  Agriculture,  for  which 
the  Society  tendered  him  their  thanks. 

Gen.  Harmon  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
Wheat,  Barley,  &c. 

Mr.  E.  Kirby  gave  notice  that  a  proposition  will  be 
presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting  so  to  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  Society  that  all  ex-Presidents  shall 
be  standing  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
addition  to  the  board  as  now  provided  for. 

Thursday  Morning,  Jan.  22. 

The  Society  met  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Association. 

Col.  Sherwood  read  the  report  of  the  committee 
mitttee  on  Peas,  &c. 

Prof.  Emmons,  from  the  committee  on  Essays,  made 
an  interesting  report,  concluding  with  the  list  of  prizes 
awarded. ^ 

Dr.  Beekman,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Farms, 
made  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  report,  giving  in 
a  condensed  form,  a  great  variety  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  derived  from  the  papers  submitted  to  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Dr.  B.  also  read  a  very  interesting  communication 
from  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  on  the  Agricultural  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Pratt,  of  Greene,  irom  the  business  committee, 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  requested 
to  take  into  consideraion  the  expediency  of  offering  the 
like  premiums,  or  of  less  amount,  on  the  subject  of  the 
butter  dairies  of  this  State,  to  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  under  the  same  rules  of  particularity  in  as¬ 
certaining  its  results  as  have  been  adopted  by  the  Soci- 
ty  at  its  present  session  in  relation  to  cheese. 

Thursday  Evening,  Jan.  22. 

The  Society  met  at  the  Assembly  Chamber,  when  the 
annual  Address  was  delivered  by  the  President,  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Esq.  As  it  is  to  be  published,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  of  it,  that  is  was  alike  creditable  to  the  Society 
and  its  author. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Address,  Mr.  Johnson  in¬ 
troduced  the  President  elect  to  the  Society,  who,  be¬ 
fore  taking  the  chair,  briefly  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Society  in  electing 
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him  their  President,  an  honor  of  which  the  highest  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  country  might  well  feel  proud. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lee,  of  Erie,  it  was  unanimously 
R&olved,  That  this  Society  highly  appreciate  the 
services  of  its  late  President,  B.  P.  Johnson,  as  the  pre- 
sidino-  officer  of  said  society,  and  that  he  has  its  thanks  for 
his  highly  instructive  and  interesting  address,  just 
delivered  before  this  body,  and  that  he  be  requested  to 
furnish  a  copy  for  publication. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stevens,  of  New-York, 

Resolved,  Tuat  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to 
the  officers  of  the  Society  whose  terms  expire  this  day, 
for  the  able  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they  have 
performed  the  duties  of  their  offices  during  the  past 
year. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Cheever,  of  Saratoga, 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
ask  the  Legislature,  on  behalf  of  this  society,  to  cause 
to  be  prepared  by  the  State  Geologists,  or  others,  an 
abridgment  of  the  Geological  survey  of  the  State,  which 
shall  embrace  the  geological  map  and  sufficient  of  Geol¬ 
ogy  to  make  the  map  intelligible  to  the  common  reader 
and  shall  also  fully  exhibit  the  connection  between  the 
geology  and  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  which  can  be 
afforded  at  a  small  price. 

Messrs.  Lee,  Johnson  and  Beekman  were  appointed 
the  committee  under  the  above  resolution. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  of  Erie, 

Resolved ,  That  this  Society  view  the  proposed  effort 
of  Messrs.  Harmon  &  Lee,  to  establish  a  scientific  and 
practical  shool  of  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Monroe, 
with  approbation.  We  consider  its  object  as  highly 
beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  public  approbation  and  patronage. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Oneida, 

Resolved ,  That  the  Institution  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  co., 
under  the  charge  of  C.  C.  Young  and  David  Thomas, 
is  one  worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers,  combining  as 
it  does  scientific  with  practical  agriculture. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Onondaga, 

Resolved.  That  we  recommend  to  the  attention  and 
patronage  of  the  public  the  Agricultural  School  of  Mr. 
Woolworth  of  Cortland  county. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bloss,  of  Monroe: 

Whereas  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  weekly  meetings 
of  the  friends  of  agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  free  dis¬ 
cussion,  therefore 

Resolved ,  That  such  meetings  be  held  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  that  the  Secretary 
be  directed  to  apply  to  the  Hon.  the  Assembly  for  leave 
to  hold  meetings  in  this  chamber  every  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Oneida, 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  most  cor¬ 
dially  tendered  to  the  Hon.  the  Assembly  for  the  use  of 
their  Hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  that  the 
Secretary  communicate  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  premiums  awarded : 

On  Essays. 

On  the  importance  of  scientific  knowledge  in  prosecuting 
agriculture;  to  John  J.  Thomas,  Macedon,  $100. 

On  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk;  to  H.  P.  By¬ 
ram,  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  $10. 

On  the  Potato  Rot;  to  Andrew  Bush,  East  Coventry, 
Pa.,  $20. 

On  Irrigation;  to  John  J.  Thomas,  $20. 

On  Farms. 

1.  To  Geo.  Geddes,  Fairmount,  $50. 

2.  To  Wm.  Buel,  Rochester,  $30. 

3.  To  Wm.  Garbutt,  Wheatland,  $20. 

Sets  of  vols.  Transactions,  to 

W.  P.  Capron,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co; 

Jonathan  Tallcott,  2d,  Rome,  Oneida  Co.; 

Rufus  S.  Ransom,  Perry ville,  Madison  Co.; 

Daniel  Gates,  Sullivan,  Madison  Co. ; 

N.  S.  Wright,  Vernon,  Oneida  Co. ; 

Tyler  Fountain,  Peekskill. 

On  Winter  Wheat. 

1.  To  Edward  Rivenburg,  Vernon,  $15. 

2.  To  Stephen  B.  Dudley,  E.  Bloomfield,  $10, 


3.  To  Ahraham  Fairchild,  Arcadia,  2  vols.  Trans. 

To  Samuel  Davison,  Greece,  a  discretionary  premib  n 
of  eight  dollars  for  report  on  experiments  on  the  culti*  e 
of  wheat. 

Spring  Wheat. 

1.  To  Robt.  Eells,  Westmoreland,  $15. 

2.  To  Erastus  Dayton,  Vernon,  $10. 

Barley. 

1.  To  Hiram  Mills,  Martinsburg,  $10. 

2.  To  N.  S.  Wright,  Vernon,  $5. 

3.  To  S.  B.  Dudley,  E.  Bloomfield,  Vol.  Trans. 

Oats. 

1.  To  Elias  J.  Ayres,  Trumansburg,  $10. 

Indian  Corn. 

1.  To  Geo.  Vail,  Troy,  $15. 

Peas. 

1.  To  Thos.  Lane,  Marcy,  $10. 

3.  To  Wm.  French,  Canajoharie,  $5. 

Flax. 

1.  To  E.  C.  Bliss,  Westfield,  $5. 

2.  To  Rufus  S.  Ransom,  Perryville,  Vol.  Trans. 

Carrots. 

1.  To  Wm.  Risley,  Fredonia,  $10. 

2.  To  Lucius  Warner,  Vernon,  $5. 

Mangel-Wurzel. 

1.  To  Charles  B.  Meek,  Canandaigua,  $10. 

2.  To  Lucius  Warner,  Vernon,  $5. 

3.  To  J.  F.  Osborn,  Port  Byron,  Vol.  Trans. 

Sugar  Beets. 

1.  To  S.  B.  Burchard,  Hamilton,  $10. 

3.  To  J.  F.  Osborn,  Port  Byron,  Vol.  Trans. 
Ruta-Bagas. 

1.  To  John  G.  Smedburg,  Prattsville,  $10. 

3.  To.  C.  B.  Meek,  Canandaigua,  Vol.  Trans. 
Broom-Corn. 

There  was  but  one  application,  that  of  E.  C.  Bliss,  of 
Westfield,  to  whom  the  committee  awarded  a  copy  of 
Col  man’s  Tour. 


Death  of  E.  W.  Bull,  Esq. — We  learn  with  re¬ 
gret  the  death  of  this  valuable  citizen,  late  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  He  evinced  a  deep  interest  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  to  which  he 
contributed  important  aid.  We  copy  the  following 
notice  of  his  death  from  the  Hartford  Courant : 

“  The  death  of  our  late  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  E. 
W.  Bull  Esq.,  is  calculated  to  produce  the  deepest  feel¬ 
ings  of  grief.  Few  could  be  removed  from  among  us 
whose  removal  would  cast  more  gloom  over  the  face  of 
the  community.  He  was  taken  away,  in  the  prime  of 
business  life,  in  the  full  vigor  of  active  and  energetic 
manhood.  He  was  a  man  whose  death  will  be  very 
keenly  felt,  and  will  produce  a  large  vacancy  in  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved.  Of  superior  business  capa¬ 
city,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  daily  avocations  of  life, 
with  great  energy,  and  with  unwonted  perseverance. 

“  As  the  proprietor  of  the  High  Street  Garden,  his 
taste  and  activity  in  horticultural  pursuits,  have  long 
made  that  a  spot  of  delightful  resort  to  very  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens,  and  to  many  strangers,  to  whom  he 
extended  the  courtesies  so  grateful  to  those  who  visit 
our  city  for  a  season.  Many  and  deep  sympathies  will 
be  felt  for  the  relatives  who  are  mourning  his  sudden 
decease.” 


Hartford  county  Ag.  Society. — We  have  receiv¬ 
ed  several  papers  containing  the  doings  of  this  society 
for  the  last  year,  which  in  many  respects  we  find  inte¬ 
resting.  There  is  one  thing  however  which  strikes  us 
as  being  very  defective.  We  notice  that  the  premiums 
on  “  blood  stcck,”  and  some  other  descriptions  of  stock, 
were  awarded  without  the  names  of  the  owners,  or  the 
animals,  or  t  ie  breed  of  the  animals  being  mentioned. 
We  have  no  objections  to  this  plan  so  far  as  regards  the 
award — we  think  in  fact  that  it  has  several  advantages 
— but  where  the  report  goes  out  to  the  world,  it  seems 
proper  that  both  the  name  of  the  owner  and  the  breed 
of  the  animal  should  be  stated,  otherwise  we  do  not  s©« 
how  the  community  is  to  know  what  stock  is  most  ap¬ 
proved. 
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ALBANY,  FEBRUARY,  1846. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  communica¬ 
tions  since  our  last,  from  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  D.  T., 
A  Subscriber,  H.  Luther,  P.  Davidson,  A.  T.,  Dr. 
Andreiv  Stone,  A  Farmer,  E.  Marks,  Edgecomb,  Ea¬ 
ton,  S.  H.  Smith,  Luman  Lane,  H.  W.  Crosby,  Andrew 
Bush,  T.  Minot,  A.  of  the  North,  Prof.  L.Vanuxem,  G. 
Butler,  G.  W.  B.,  S.  B.,  W.  S.  G.,  R.  A.  A.,  Ira  Bray- 
ton,  H.  B.  Tuttle,  J.  B.,  P.,  J.  Townsend,  Geo.  Vail, 
E.  Comstock,  Seth  Whalen,  D.  Gold,  R.  K.  Tuttle,  Mary, 
J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  J.  D.  Spinner,  Quid  Nunc,  R.  Jul¬ 
ius,  S.  P.  Henkel,  Fair  Play,  Indigena,  Old  Bachelor,  A. 
Delaware  Subscriber,  Th.  Close,  A.  Wanzer,  J.  T.  Na- 
thorst,  S.  Osborn,  H.  H.  B.,  Joseph  Annin,  A.  E.  E., 
Wm.  Todd,  W.  H.  Wills,  Jason  Smith,  Nathan  Wey,  A. 
E.  Ernest. 

{fciKtt  will  be  seen  by  the  above,  that  we  have  been 
favored  with  an  unusually  large  number  of  communica¬ 
tions  the  past  month.  In  this  number  we  have  given 
over  forty  of  these  favors,  many  of  them  to  be  sure 
greatly  condensed;  and  we  shall  make  room  for  those 
remaining  on  hand,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Our  hearty 
thanks  are  tendered  to  the  writers  who  have  thus  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  give  an  interest  and  value  to  our  pages  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  attain. 

HFW.  L.  G.  has  our  thanks  for  his  sensible  article 
on  cement  pipes;  but  since  the  publications  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  our  last  number,  there  seems  at  present  no  need 
of  anything  further. 

A.,  Tiffin,  O. — We  should  be  glad  to  hear  a  report 
of  the  “  progress,”  to  which  you  allude. 

Lieut.  S.  H.  D.,  U.  S.  A.,  has  our  thanks  for  his  kind 
remembrance  of  the  Cultivator,  for  which  he  has  for 
years  past,  raised  7  or  15  subscribers  at  every  place  at 
which  he  has  been  stationed. 

G.  W.  B. — Let  us  have  the  article  you  speak  of,  if 
you  please. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


State  Fair. — The  next  exhibition  and  fair  of  the  N. 
Y.  State  Ag.  Society  is  to  be  held  at  Auburn,  Cayuga 
county,  on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  days  of  September 
next. 

Improved  Flails. — We  have  received  from  John 
Moore,  West-Springfield,  Mass.,  a  couple  of  flails,  su¬ 
perior  in  finish  and  excellence  to  any  we  have  before 
seen.  One  may  be  seen  at  this  office,  and  the  other  at 
the  agricultural  warehouse,  23  Dean  street.  Mr.  Moore 
will  sell  them  at  75  cents  singly  or  $7.50  per  dozen. 

Champaigne  Cider. — Mr.  C.  L.  Rundle,  of  Green¬ 
ville,  Greene  county,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  his  refined 
cider.  We  think  it  equal  to  any  we  have  ever  tasted, 
and  would  recommend  those  whose  health  would  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  the  article,  to  apply  to  Mr.  R. 
for  their  supply.  We  believe  he  made  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  last  year. 

Downing’s  Work  on  Fruits. — We  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  sale  of  this  work  has  been  so  rapid  as  al¬ 
ready  to  require  a  third  edition,  though  not  nine 
months  have  passed  since  its  first  publication. 

Colman’s  Tour — Part  V. — We  learn  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  this  part  of  Mr.  Colman’s  European  Agri- 
culture  is  expected  to  be  issued  in  a  few  days. 

Agricultural  School. — We  learn  that  Dr.  D.  Lee, 
who  is  now  editor  of  the  Genessee  Farmer,  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  Gen.  R'awson  IIarmon,  have  formed  arrange¬ 


ments  for  opening  a  school  for  the  study  of  scientific 
and  practical  agriculture.  It  is  to  be  located  on  Gen. 
H.’s  farm,  in  Wheatland,  about  six  miles  from  Roches¬ 
ter.  We  have  not  yet  seen  a  plan  of  this  school,  but  we 
presume  a  leading  object  will  be  to  test  theories  by 
practical  and  careful  experiment  in  field  culture ;  and  in 
doing  this,  in  a  proper  manner,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  high¬ 
ly  useful.  Dr.  Lee  has  devoted  much  study  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  agriculture,  and  we  believe  has  had  considera¬ 
ble  experience  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher.  Gen.  Har¬ 
mon  is  considered  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in 
the  State— in  wheat  culture,  in  particular,  he  has  been 
quite  eminent;  and  the  community  are  under  large  ob¬ 
ligations  to  him  for  his  numerous  and  well-conducted 
experiments  to  test  the  relative  value  of  a  great  many 
kinds  of  wheat.  We  wash  the  school  success. 

Silliman’s  Journal. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  Pros¬ 
pectus  in  another  part  of  this  paper,  that  a  new  series  of 
this  truly  valuable  and  national  work,  was  commenced 
the  present  year,  with  some  decided  improvements  over 
the  former  series,  which  had  extended  to  50  volumes. 
We  commend  it,  most  heartily,  to  public  attention;  and 
trust  that  the  friends  of  science  will  no  longer  permit  it 
to  languish  for  want  of  that  support  which  it  so  richly 
deserves. 

Apricots  from  Plum  Stones. — An  opinion  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  a  correspondent  in  our  December  number, 
which  should  have  been  noticed  and  corrected  at  the 
time.  He  thinks  the  natural  affinity  of  the  plum  and 
apricot  is  so  strong,  that  a  change  from  one  to  the  other 
from  seed  may  occasionally  take  place.  As  the  plum 
and  apricot  are  very  distinct  species,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  separated  by  some  botanists  into  different  genera,  it 
must  be  obvious  at  once  that  such  a  change  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things  take  place,  nothing  of  the  kind  hav¬ 
ing  ever  been  known  or  proved  in  the  history  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  We  do  not  of  course  attempt  to 
explain  the  case  spoken  of,  not  knowing  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  and  which  evidently  were  not  known 
to  the  observer;  but  where  data  is  wanting,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  absurdity  of  transmutation 
from  seed;  or  the  still  greater  absurdity,  if  possible,  of 
transmutation  by  the  influence  of  a  stock. 

Machine  for  sowing  Wheat. — Rev.  A.  R.  Ru¬ 
der,  of  Mt.  Jackson,  Shenandoah  co.,  Va.,  wishes  in¬ 
formation  in  relation  to  <e  a  one  horse  machine  with 
which  (as  it  is  said)  one  man  or  boy  can  sow  with  al¬ 
most  mathematical  evenness,  20  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day; 
and  also  of  another  implement  for  covering  the  seed 
which  is  said  to  do  the  work  both  better  and  faster  than 
both  the  harrow  or  the  plow.”  The  machine  is  stated 
to  have  been  used  extensively  last  season  in  Western 
New  York.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  it,  they  will  confer  a  favor. 

$C|p  A  Farmer’s  Club  has  been  established  at  Penn- 
Yan,  in  this  state.  John  Mallory,  President;  Uriah 
Hanford  and  John  Hatmaker,  V.  Presidents;  A.  Bige¬ 
low,  Secretary;  F.  A.  Stebbins,  Treasurer;  H.  P.  Sart- 
well.  Librarian.  Success  to  all  such  associations. 

Mr.  Albot’s  horse  Consternation. — We  would 
call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  this  horse  to  be 
found  in  this  number.  We  noticed  him  in  our  July 
number  of  last  year.  He  had  then,  however,  but  just 
arrived  in  this  country,  and  was  in  not  very  good  con¬ 
dition  to  show;  but  we  saw  him  subsequently  at  the 
state  show  at  Utica,  at  which  time  he  made  a  very  fine 
appearance,  and  was,  beyond  a  question,  entitled  to  the 
first  premium,  which  he  received. 

Skinless  Barley. — John  D.  Spinner,  of  Herki¬ 
mer,  states  that  this  kind  of  Barley  has  yielded  much 
better  with  him  than  the  common  kind — that  it  usually 
weighs  61  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  that  it  makes  good  bread 
and  “  excellent  warm  biscuit.”  He  also  states  that  the 
grain  is  not  liable  to  injury  from  the  fly,  and  he  thinks  it 
worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  in  those  sections  where 
wheat  is  attacked  by  this  insect. 

Dutton  Potatoes. — In  reference  to  the  potatoes  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  our  last,  Mr.  Street  Dutton 
wishes  us  to  state,  that  they  were  not  originally  pro- 
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cured  from  a  man  “by  the  name  of  Dutton  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,”  but  were  brought  from  that  section  by  S.  A. 
Law,  Esq.,  of  Meredith,  and  received  the  name  of  Dut¬ 
ton  potatoes,  subsequently. 

Correction. — Cultivator  for  1845,  No.  337,  in  a  de¬ 
scription  of  Bog-cutter,  for  “  forward  beam  of  steel,” 
read  sled. 

PrattSVille,  in  the  county  of  Greene,  which  it  is 
now  purposed  to  make  the  centre  of  a  new  county,  was 
founded  by  the  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  in  1824.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  large  tannery  by  that  gentleman,  and 
now  carried  on  by  him  in  connexion  with  John  Wat¬ 
son,  has  been  the  cause  of  a  rapid  growth  of  the  village, 
which  now  numbers  two  thousand  inhabitants.  It  has 
three  churches,  three  large  and  well-kept  hotels,  a  bank 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  seven  stores,  and  a  spacious 
brick  academy  which  cost  over  $3,000,  more  than  one 
half  of  which  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Pratt.  The  tan¬ 
nery  of  Messrs.  Pratt  &  Watson  tans  60,000  sides  of 
leather  annually  and  employs  a  capital  of  about  $250,000. 
The  village  also  contains  a  large  flouring  mill,  a  foun¬ 
dry  and  mechanics  shop,  a  satinett  factory  which  turns 
out  150  yards  of  cloth  per  day,  and  a  company  has  re¬ 
cently  been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  fancy  cassi- 
meres,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000.  We  are  informed 
that  the  enterprising  gentleman,  by  whose  industry  and 
liberality  this  thriving  village  has  been  chiefly  built  up 
and  ornamented,  made  “his  first  savings  from  picking 
berries  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  selling  them  for  six¬ 
pence  per  quart.” 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 


Buckwheat  as  Manure. — “A  Subscriber” — (Ver¬ 
non  Centre.)  As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  clover  and 
buckwheat,  for  plowing  in  as  manure,  we  can  only  say 
that  from  our  own  experience,  (which  has  not  however 
been  great  on  this  point,)  we  think  the  effect  of  clover 
best.  Whether  buckwheat  sometimes  “  leaves  the  land 
sour,”  is  a  question  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion.  We  have  heard  persons  contend  that  it  did  so 
leave  the  land,  though  we  have  never  experienced  it. 
Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  cause  a  variation  in 
its  effects.  We  have  never  tried  plowing  it  in  except 
on  rather  light  warm  soils.  We  suppose  it  would  be 
best  to  plow  it  in  after  it  had  attained  its  full  growth. 
Most  farmers  who  practice  it,  we  believe,  turn  it  in 
while  in  blossom ;  but  if  it  was  considered  an  advantage 
to  have  the  crop  renewed,  it  might  stand  till  the  seed 
had  formed,  enough  of  which  would  probably  come  up 
after  it  was  plowed  in,  to  cover  the  ground  again. 

Another  correspondent  asks  whether  the  grain  of 
buckwheat  is  injured  by  the  honey  being  extracted  from 
the  flower.  We  cannot  tell — who  can? 

Plowing. — Highlander,  (Otsego  co.) — You  say 
you  want  a  “plow  that  will  turn  a  furrow 9  or  10  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  deep  and  lay  it  on  the  edge  of  the 
previous  one,  with  the  greatest  ease  to  the  team.”  We 
think  there  are  several  kinds  of  plows  that  will  answer 
the  purpose  desired — such  as  Prouty&  Mears’  “5£  self- 
sharpening  Centre  Draft,”  some  of  the  various  patterns  of 
the  Worcester  plow,  and  Delano’s  “  Diamond”  plow. 
All  these  may  be  had  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouse, 
23  Dean  street,  this  city.  We  do  not  consider  “  9  or  10 
inches”  a  wide  furrow,  though  we  think  it  is  wide 
enough. 

Cow-pasture.— “  Will  cow-pasture  hold  its  own 
without  manure  of  any  kind?”  We  suppose  it  under¬ 
stood  the  the  manure  made  by  the  cattle  while  feeding 
on  the  ground,  is  to  be  left  there.  Wliether  the  pasture 
would  ‘hold  its  own,’  we  think  would  depend  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  If  it  was  moist  and  natural  to 
grass,  it  might  not  deteriorate;  but  in  such  land  as  the 
grass  would  be  likely  to  die  out,  the  pasture  would  of 
course  decline  in  value.  Besides,  on  moist  soils,  the 
manure  is  less  wasted  by  exhalation,  and  its  properties 
are  more  retained  in  the  soil  than  on  dry  porous  soils 
where  the  grasses  could  not  flourish  as  well.  As  to  the 


“  quantity  and  quality  of  milk”  produced  from  old  pas¬ 
tures,  or  from  those  recently  seeded,  as  we  think  much 
depends  on  the  soil,  also ;  but  in  good  grazing  districts, 
we  believe  the  opinion  is  generally  prevalent  that  old 
pastures  afford  the  richest  milk,  though  it  may  be  less 
in  quantity.  The  quere  in  reference  to  lime  or  plaster, 
it  is  impossible  to  answer.  In  the  absence  of  any  de¬ 
scription  of  soil  or  location,  it  cannot  be  told  which 
of  these  substances  would  be  “  preferable,”  or  what 
quantity  of  either  should  be  used.  Experiment  alone 
can  give  positive  information  on  this  point. 

Bone  Dust,  &c. — S.  M.  N.  (New  Marlboro,  Mass.) 
—There  is  no  bone  dust  in  this  market.  The  price  of 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia  is  2|  cts.  per  lb.  by  the  quantity. 
Silicate  of  Potash  is  not  for  sale  here. 

Cream. — D.  R.  (Frederick  co.,  Md.) — An  experi¬ 
enced  dairy-woman  says  she  knows  no  reason  why 
cream  should  “  turn  blue  on  the  surface,”  unless  it  has 
stood  too  long,  by  which  the  cream  settles  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  bluish  watery  fluid  rises  to  the  top.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  it  is  best  to  keep  cream  but  a  short 
time,  in  summer — never  till  it  is  sour,  if  butter  of  the 
best  quality  is  desired — and  it  is  proper  to  stir  the  cream 
well  every  day,  taking  care  when  a  new  portion  is 
turned  in,  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  quantity  before 
deposited. 

Blight  in  Fruit-Trees. — L.  L.  (Summit  co.,  O.) 
We  cannot  tell  what  kind  of  blight  attacks  your  trees. 
If  it  is  caused  by  a  species  of  aphis,  we  do  not  see  that 
any  good  could  be  effected  by  “  putting  iron  around  the 
tree.”  If  it  is  the  “  fire  blight,”  we  do  not  know  that 
you  could  do  better  than  to  prune  off  the  limbs  as  fast  as 
they  die.  What  effect  “electric  conductors,”  placed 
under  the  trees,  would  have  in  protecting  them  from 
this  blight,  we  know  not- — we  don’t  suppose  they  would 
do  any  hurt. 

“Horse  Nettle.” — E.  W.  J.  (Fort  Defiance,  N. 
C.) — We  do  not  know  the  plant  you  allude  to  under  the 
name  of  “Horse  nettle” — therefore  can  give  no  direc¬ 
tions  as  to  its  extirpation.  Others  may  be  able  to  give 
the  information  wanted. 

Cutting  down  hay-mows. — H.  W.  C.  (La  Fayette 
College,  Pa.) — It  is  always  best  to  expose  hay  as  little 
as  possible  to  the  air,  after  it  is  cured;  and  by  cutting 
down  a  part  of  the  mow  at  a  time,  less  surface  is  expos¬ 
ed  than  by  throwing  off  the  whole  top.  Butastothe  pre¬ 
cise  “  per  cent  saved”  in  this  way,  we  have  never  seen 
it  cyphered  out — and  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  loss  by  “  evaporation”  in  moving  a  stack  of  hay 
“  three  miles  in  a  still  day.” 

Water  Lime. — A.  C.  (Brandywine,  Del.) — The  best 
kind  of  water  lime  can  be  had  in  this  city  at  a  dollar 
and  a  half  per  bbl. 

“Family  Almanac.” — A.  L.  (St.  Joseph,  Mich.) 
— We  do  not  know  that  such  a  work  has  been  published. 

Disease  in  Sheep.. — L.  N.  (Chautauque  co.,  N.  Y.) 
wishes  to  know  the  name  and  proper  treatment  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  among  his  sheep,  which  he  says  affects  them  as 
follows: — “A  sore  commences  on  the  end  of  the  under 
lip,  very  small  at  first,  but  enlarges  from  day  to  day  for 
four  or  five  days,  when  the  upper  lip  and  end  of  the 
nose  become  sore  in  the  same  way,  and  after  a  few  days 
the  sore  extends  back,  and  the  whole  nose  becomes  sore 
to  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  continuing  so  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  when  it  begins  to  get  well.” 

Glanders. — J.  B.  (Hartford,  N.  Y.) — We  would  re¬ 
fer  you  to  Dr.  George  Wright,  of  this  city,  veterina¬ 
ry  surgeon,  for  the  information  you  want  in  reference 
to  the  disease  of  your  horse. 

analysis  of  Indian  Corn. — O.  W.  S.  (Lee,  N.  Y.) 
— We  do  not  know  of  any  analysis  of  this  plant  that 
could  be  relied  on.  When  Mr.  John  P.  Norton  returns 
to  this  country,  which  will  be  next  season,  he  will 
probably  analyze  it  accurately,  and  make  known  the  re¬ 
sult. 

Sunflower  seed  and  oil. — A.  P.  G. — The  seed 
may  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  cutting  to  cure  as 
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for  corn.  Fifty  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  on  rich  land 
with  high  cultivation,  is  considered  an  average  yield. 
We  cannot  state  the  market  value  of  the  seed  per  bush¬ 
el.  The  method  of  making  the  oil  is  the  same  as  that 
of  linseed  oil ;  but  the  seed  should  be  hulled,  which  is 
readily  done  by  machinery,  else  the  yield  of  oil  will  be 
one  half  less.  When  well  managed,  a  gallon  of  oil  may 
be  obtained  per  bushel.  The  oil  is  excellent  for  lamps 
— has  no  smoke  or  offensive  smell — and  is  preferred  by 
many  for  table  use  to  olive  oil.  The  oil  is  also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  fine  soaps.  The  seed  is  excellent  for 
fowls. 


TO  OUR  AGENTS. 


We  should  be  ungrateful  indeed,  did  we  fail  to  return 
our  acknowledgments  to  those  kind  friends  who  have 
enabled  us,  in  almost  all  cases  without  any  compensa¬ 
tion  other  than  that  derived  from  the  gratification  of 
benefitting  the  public,  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
over  Nine  Thousand  subscribers  the  last  month,  being 
more  than  1,000  over  the  number  received  in  the  same 
month  last  year.  We  should  be  glad,  did  circumstan¬ 
ces  permit,  to  render  our  personal  thanks  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  so  kindly  lent  his  services  to  aid  us  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  u  The  Cultivator,”  and 
thus,  as  we  trust,  to  awaken  an  increased  attention,  on 
the  part  of  our  farmers,  to  the  lights  which  science  and 
experience  are  shedding  upon  the  pursuits  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Annexed  is  a  list  of  the  post-offices,  from  which 
orders  have  already  been  received  for  20  or  more  copies 
of  our  paper  for  the  present  year : 


New-  York. 

Troy, . 

35 

Williston,  ....... 

25 

Auburn, . 

200 

Utica, . 

27 

Delaware. 

Amsterdam, . 

20 

Vernon  Centre,. . . 

23 

Wilmington . 

50 

Buffalo, . 

.  53 

Whitesboro, . 

24 

Rhode-Island. 

Barcelona, . 

.  28 

Watertown, . 

38 

Providence, . 

Kentucky. 

64 

Butternuts, . 

.  39 

Waterloo, . 

Pennsylvania. 

20 

Baldwinsville,. . . 

.  25 

Frankfort, . 

33 

Binghamton,  .... 

.  23 

Carlisle, . 

Greensburg, . . 

49 

Louisville, . 

27 

Cedarville . 

.  20 

26 

Lexington, . . 

45 

Champlain, . 

.  29 

Lancaster, . 

30 

Paris, . 

Shelbyville, . 

68 

f!}yrip.}  , ,  t ,  t  r .  * 

.  20 

Newville, . 

21 

20 

Cooperstown,  . . . 

.  37 

Pittsburg, . 

Philadelphia,  .... 

90 

Versailles,  ....... 

32 

Chittenango,  .... 

.  23 

106 

Georgia. 

Cazenovia, . 

.  22 

Waynesburg,  . . . . 

22 

Macon . 

21 

Cobleskill, . 

Easton,  . . » t  -  -  -  • 

.  20 

.  20 

Massachusetts. 
Boston, . 

172 

Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor, . 

40 

.  43 

Fall  River,  . 

31 

Ypsilanti, . 

35 

E.  Bloomfield,. . . 

.  25 

Northampton, 

26 

List.  Columbia. 

Esperance, . 

.  25 

Springfield, . 

53 

Washington, . 

22 

Fulton  ..... 

.  26 

Willbraham, . 

,  20 

Ohio. 

Geneva, . 

.  52 

Connecticut. 

Aurora, . 

20 

Hartford, . 

.  35 

Bristol, . 

.  22 

Gustavus, . 

22 

Hillsdale, . 

.  23 

Cheshire,  . 

21 

Canada. 

Hudson, . . 

.  25 

Colchester, . 

20 

Montreal, . 

26 

Ithaca, . 

.  20 

East  Haddam,. . . , 

,  21 

Quebec, . 

38 

Livonia, . 

.  21 

Farmington, . 

33 

Simcoe, . 

Maryland.  . 

22 

Madison, . 

.  21 

Jewett  City, . 

21 

Manlius, . 

.  23 

Middletown, . 

27 

Baltimore, . 

20 

New- York, . 

.  515 

New-Haven,  . . . . 
New-Milford,  .  . . 

100 

Frederick, . 

22 

Newburgh, . 

.  21 

.  22 

North  Carolina. 

Nunda  Valley,. . , 

, .  28 

Ridgefield, . 

,  22 

Newbern . 

26 

Oxford . 

.  20 

Suffield, . . 

20 

New  Hampshire. 

Owego, 30, Oswego, 40 

Watertown, . . 

21 

Walpole, . 

21 

Palmyra,  . 

.  23 

Winchester,  . . . . 

21 

Virginia. 

Plattsburgh, . 

.  20 

Vermont. 

Fairfax  C.  H.,.  ... 

22 

Poughkeepsie,. .. 

.  41 

Brandon, . 

.  27 

Lynchburg,  . 

44 

Perry, . 

.  21 

Charlotte, . 

.  23 

Wisconsin. 

Rome, . 

,.  25 

Derby, . 

.  25 

Milwaukie, . 

24 

Rochester . 

,.  90 

East  Poultney,  . . 

.  28 

New  Brunswick. 

Richmond, . 

.  23 

Grand  Isle, . 

.  25 

St.  John, . 

20 

R.ushvilie, . 

, .  20 

Middlebury, . 

20 

Alabama. 

Schenectady,. . . . 

•  21 

Manchester, . 

20 

Tuscaloosa, . 

21 

Syracuse, . 

103 

Vergennes, . . 

.  21 

Tennessee. 

So.  Middletown, . 

.  29 

Waitsfield, . 

20 

Franklin, . 

20 

In  our  next,  if  we  find  it  will  not  occupy  too  much 
room,  we  may  give  a  list  of  offices  where  we  have  15 
©r  more  subscribers. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE. 

1  OFFER  for  sale  my  farm  of  300  acres  and  upwards,  near  the 
village  of  Salem.  It  produces  well  either  giain  or  grass.  The 
buildings  are  all  that  are  necessary,  and  together  with  the  land 
itself,  and  fences,  are  all  in  good  order.  The  garden  is  well 
.stocked  with  small  fruits  and  flowers.  The  situation  is  pleasant — 
the  country  healthy  and  beautiful.  Price,  $10,000.  This  property 
would  be  exchanged  for  real  estate  in  any  of  the  southern  states — 
ehange  of  climate  being  desirable.  JOHN  SAVAGE. 

Sulem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb  1, 1846.— It.*  [2] 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New- York,  January  22,  1846. 

COTTON — Upland  and  Florida, — inferior,  6|a6j  cents — good 
middling,  7a7.{  fine,  8fa9.  Mobile  and  New  Orleans, — inferior,  6  feu 
6j — good  middling,  7£a7f— fine,  10al0-|-. 

CHEESE— Shipping,  per  lb.,  6aS  c. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  $5.62£. 

GRAIN — Corn,  southern,  69c. 

HEMP— Dew  rotted,  American,  per  ton,  $100— Manilla  $15000. 
HOPS — Western  25  cts.  per  lb. 

HAMS— Pickled,  7  c.  per  lb.— smoked  9a9j  cts. 

HAY— North  River,  per  hundred,  96a97c. 

LARD — 8}a8£  per  lb. 

PORK— Prime  old,  per  bbl.,  $10a$U. 

BEEF— mess,  per  bbl.,  $8.75a$9.25. 

TALLOW— 7|a7f  c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.)  Jan.  21 : 


Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  washed  per  lb . . . 40a42  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  37a38  “ 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  32a33  ,£ 

“  half  blood  do  .  30a31  ,l 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common,. . . .  27a30  u 


LIVE  STOCK — Brighton  Market— Monday,  January  20,  1846. 

At  market,  375  Beef  Cattle,  5  yokes  Working  Oxen,  26  Cows  and 
Calves,  1250  sheep,  and  about  50  Swine. 

Beef  Cattle— sales  of  extra,  $5.75;  first  quality,  $5.25;  2d,  do., 
$4.50;  3d  do.,  $3.50a$4.00. 

Working  Oxen— Sales  not  noticed. 

Cows  and  Calves — Dull.  Sales  were  made  at  $18,  $21,  $26,  and 
$29.50. 

Sheep — Sales  noticed  at  $1.75,  $2.13.  and  $3.17. 

Swine — Sales  at  wholesale  at  4  and  5  c.;  at  retail  from  5  for  sows 
to  6a6|  for  barrows. 


PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  SECOND  SERIES 


Of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts ,  to  be 
conducted  hy  Prof.  Silliman,  B.  Silliman,  Jr., 
and  James  D.  Dana,  at  New- Haven,  Conn. 

!  rpHIS  Senes  will  be  commenced  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  and 
JL  wiii  be  published  in  six  numbers  annually,  namely,  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  November,  of  each  year. 

Each  number  will  contain  about  150  pages,  making  annually 
two  volumes  of  420  to  450  pages  each,  fully  illustrated  by  engra¬ 
vings,  as  the  subjects  may  require.  The  price  will  be  five  dollars 
a  year  in  advance 

This  Journal  is  intended  to  be  a  faithful  record  of  American  .and 
Foreign  Science  The  Scientific  Intelligence ,”  will  contain  a 
summary  of  the  progress  of  Physical  Science  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  aid  of  the  most  able  collaborators  has  been  secured  in  carrying 
|  out  the  plan,  and  we  trust  the  Journal  ”  will  commend  itself  to 
a  large  class  of  readers 

A  greatly  increased  subscription,  (over  that  which  the  First  Se¬ 
ries  of  50  volumes  could  number,  is  required  to  sustain  the  expense 
of  a  more  frequent  issue  and  the  reduction  of  price. 

The  most  liberal  discounts  will  be  made  to  those  who  will  act 
efficiently  as  agents  in  procuring  new  subscribers. 

The  New  Series  will  afford  a  fresh  starting  point  for  those  wl*e 
have  not  been  subscribers  to  the  First  Series,  and  the  aid  of  all 
such  is  invited  as  a  tribute  to  the  cause  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
to  the  rising  reputation  of  our  country. 

It  is  our  design  to  make  this  Journal  as  popular  and  valuable  as 
possible.  The  present  system  of  reduced  postage,  will  take  it  to 
any  part  of  the  continent  for  ten  cents  per  number. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  first  appeared 
in  July,  1818.  Forty-nine  volumes  have  been  published,  and  a 
fiftieth  volume,  to  consist  of  a  General  Index  of  the  entire  series, 
is  in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  These  fifty  volumes,  coeval  with  nearly  a  generation  of 
men  cover  a  very  important  period  in  the  history  of  science  and 
the  arts  of  this  country  and  of  the  world,  and  must  ever  remain  an 
important  work  of  reference. 

This  work  may  be  had  of  Little  fy  Brown ,  Otis  Sf  Brooders  and 
Jordan  Sf  Co  ,  Boston  ;  of  C.  S.  Francis  Co.,  and  Wiley  4‘  Tut- 
nam  New- York ;  Carey  4”  Hart ,  Philadelphia  ;  N.  Hickman, 
Baltimore,  F.  Taylor ,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  C.  Little  $  Co., 
Albany,  &c.  .  ,  ,  , 

Remittances  and  communications  may  be  made  by  mail,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  New- 
Haven ,  Connecticut.  [2] 

THE  IMPORTED  HORSE  CONSTERNATION 

ILL  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  this  season  at  his  own 
stables  at  $20  each.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  horse 
was  imported  last  June,  and  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State 
Fair.  He  boasts  of  an  illustrious  pedigree,  is  a  beautiful  brown, 
and  has  splendid  action. 

By  Confederate,  dam  by  Figaro,  her  dam  by  Waxy.  Confede¬ 
rate  was  bred  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  got  by  Comus,  by  Cervante6, 
bv  Sir  Peter,  by  High  Flyer,  by  King  Herod,  by  Flying  Childers. 
Figaro,  got  by  Hap  Hazard,  by  Sir  Peter,  out  of  Miss  Harvey,  by 
Eclipse.  See  Stud  Book.  .  . 

The  owners  of  fine  mares  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  have 
them  sent  early  to  the  horse.  Mares  sent  to  foal  will  receive  ev&- 
ry  attention,  at  the  ordinary  prices  for  keep.  C.  T.  ALBOT. 

Stokes,  Oneida  Co.,  Feb.  1— 2t.*  [2] 
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PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

IT.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cele- 
•  brated  Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  at  the  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  tho  first  'premium  at 
the  following  places : — New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New-York,  the  State  fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places:— 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  ; 

D.  L.  Clawson’s,  191  “  “ 

E.  Comstock  &  Co.’s,  Albany  ; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Yiall  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  Q.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y 
Feb.  I — tf  [2]  ; 


PROUTY  &  MEARS,  BOSTON, 
CELEBRATED,  highly  approved,  and  unequalled  CENTER 
xY  DRAFT  PREMIUM  PLOWS — for  sale  at  their  sole  agents', 
JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co.’s 

Agricultural  Warehouse,  195  Front-st.,  near  Fulton,  New-York. 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  a  large  assortment  of  Prouty 
&  Mear’s  celebrated  and  highly  improved  CENTER  DRAFT 
PLOWS,  which  are  in  every  way  superior  to  all  others  now  in  use,- 
and  having  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  same  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  we  invite  the  public  to  call  and  examine 
for  themselves,  as  the  above  plows  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment  in  the  city.  Dealers  and  others  in  the  country 
supplied  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

We  also  wish  to  inform  merchants  and  farmers  that  we  have 
constantly  for  sale  plows  of  our  own  manqfacture,  and  all  others 
now  in  use. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  of  some  of  the  plows  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us. 

A  No.  1,  Worcester  patent, . .  . .  $1  50 

A  “  2,  “  “  2  00 

A  “  3,  “  “  . . . .  ...  2  50 

2  B  “  . . .  3  50 

2  B  “  “  with  colter,  4  00 

Eagle,  No.l,  “  “  4  50 

“  “  “  “  with  colter,  5  00 

“  “  2,  “  “  5  00 

“  “  2,  “  “  with  colter,  5  50 

Meadow  C  “  “  5  50 

“  “  “  with  colter,  6  50 

Castings  to  fit  the  Worcester  Ploughs,  3|  cents  per  pound. 

We  likewise  have  for  sale  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Implements  ever  offered  in  this  city,  most  of  which  are 
new  and  highly  improved  patterns,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
best  materials,  and  of  very  superior  finish,  among  which  are  the 
following : 


Pitts’  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher, 
Hussey’s  “  “ 

Sinclair’s  “  “ 

Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine, 
Bark  Mills,  4  sizes. 

Coffee  “  “ 

Corn  Shellers  of  all  kinds, 

Horse  Powers  “  “ 

Threshing  Machines  “ 

Subsoil  Plows,  of  the  most  ap' 
proved  kinds, 

Cultivators  of  the  most  approved 
kinds. 


Sinclair’s  Stalk  and  Straw  Cut¬ 
ter, 

Hovey’s  “  “  H 

Stevens’  “  M  H 

Greene’s  K  “  “ 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Prem.  Fan 
Mills, 

Clinton’s  Prem.  Fan-Mills, 
Rice’s  “  “ 

Holmes’  “  “ 

Stone  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows, 
Mule  Waggons,  &c..  &c., 


Langdon’s  much  approveo  Cultivator  Plows  or  Horse  Hoe.  All 
kinds  of  plow  castings  constantly  on  hand.  All  the  above  articles 
are  offered  for  sale  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Castings  of  all 
kinds  made  to  order.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co., 

195  Front-st.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Beware  of  Imposition.  Any  person  offering  plows  for 
sale,  and  representing  them  to  be  of  our  manufacturing  without  the 
full  name  “  J  MAYHER  &  Co.,”  on  the  mouldboard  and  beam 
of  the  plows,  are  guilty  of  &  false  representation,  as  no  person  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New-York  has  the  genuine  article  for  sale 
but  ourselves.  Feb.  1— [2]  J.  M.  &  Co. 


BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

THIS  wheat  has  become  justly  celebrated  in  northern  New- 
York,  and  also  in  Vermont  and  Canada,  having  succeeeded 
admirably  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  not  been  found  liable 
to  rust,  and  the  yield  has  in  many  cases  much  exceeded  that  of 
winter  wheat.  Orders  for  seed  of  this  and  also  the  Italian  wheat- 
can  be  filled  at  the  Albany  A g.  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  23 
Dean-st.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Feb.  1,  1846.  [2] 


LINNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY, 
Late  of  WILLIAM  PRINCE,  deceased,  Flushing ,  L.  I.,  near 
New-York. 

THE  new  proprietors  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  Nursery 4 
known  as  Prince's,  and  exclusively  designated  by  the  above 
title  for  nearly-fifty  years,  offers  for  sale  a  more  extensive  variety 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants, 
&c.,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  nursery  in  the  United  States* 
and  the  genuineness  of  which  may  be  depended  upon  ;  and  they 
will  unremittingly  endeavor  to  merit  the  confidence  and  patronage 
of  the  public,  by  integrity  and  liberality  in  dealing,  and  moderation 
in  charges. 

Descriptive  Catalogues ,  with  directions  for  planting  and  culture, 
furnished  gratis ,  on  post-paid  application,  and  orders  promptly  exe¬ 
cuted.  WINTER  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  Feb.  1,  1846.— 2t*[8] 

POUDRETTE. 

THE  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company  have  on  hand  freshly  mams. 

factured  poudrette.  of  the  first  quality,  for  sale  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 

From  one  to  six  barrels,  inclusive,  $2.00  per  barrel. 

“  seven  and  upwards,  “  ’  1.75  “ 

delivered  in  New-York,  free  of  cartage  and  other  expense. 

At  the  factory,  on  the  Hackensack  river,  where  vessels  drawinj 
eight  feet  of  water  may  go,  at  the  rate  of  $1.63  a  barrel,  or  3 
cents  per  bushel. 

This  manure  is  not  only  the  cheapest  and  best  in  use,  but  ahs 
is  less  dangerous  to  use  than  some  others.  Two  barrels  or  eigft 
bushels  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn.  Instructions  sent  gratii 
with  pamphlet  when  required.  Letters  (post-paid)  addressed  t> 
the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.,  51  Liberty-st.,  New-York,  enclosirr 
the  money,  will  be  immediately  attended  to,  or  it  may  be  obtain© 
by  application  at  the  office  of  the  company.  Feb.  1 — 4t  [2] 


CHEAP  PLOWS  AND  PLOW  CASTINGS  FOR  THI 
SOUTHERN  TRADE. 

THE  subscriber  has  just  completed  arrangements  which  enabl 
him  to  sell  the  following  well  known  plows  at  considerably  les 
prices  than  can  usually  be  found,  viz  : 

The  No.  10|  plows,  complete. 

“  11! 

“  12* 

“  21 

Corn 
Seed 

and  J.  M.  &  Co.’s— Minor  &  Dutcher’s  “ 

Also  the  castings  for  all  these  different  plows — and  the  skeletons 
i.  e.,  all  the  iron-work  alone,  without  being  stocked. 

The  particular  attention  of  southern  dealers  is  invited,  and  t 
call  from  purchasers  is  solicited,  who  will  ascertain  the  truth  of  th 
above  statement. 

Orders  accompanied  with  remittance,  or  satisfactory  paper  c 
reference  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

N.  B  A  general  assortment  of  agricultural  machines  and  in: 
plements  for  sale.  Horse-Powers,  Threshers.  Burr-Stone  Porta 
ble  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Corn-Shellers,  Straw-Cutter,: 
&c.,  &c.  J-  PLANT,  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y.  City. 

Feb.  1,  1846.— It  [2] 


FIELD,  GARDEN  AND  GRASS  SEEDS. 

THE  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  No.  2 
Dean-st.,  is  now  furnished  with  a  full'  stock  of  Seeds  fc 
spring  use,  embracing  it  is  confidently  believed,  nearly  all  arti 
cles  wanted  by  farmers.  Among  our  field  seeds  may  be  found 
Black  Sea  Wheat, 

Italian  Spring  Wheat, 

Marrowfat  and  other  Peas, 

Barley,  two  and  four  rowed, 

Emir  or  Skinless  Barley, 

Seed  Corn,  various  kinds, 

Beans,  several  sorts, 

Orange  and  White  Carrot, 

Ruta  Baga  and  other  Turnips, 

Sugar  Beet  and  Mangel  Wurzul,  &c.,  &c 
GRASS  SEEDS,  such  as 

Large  Red  Clover 
Medium  do.  do. 

Timothy, 

Red  Top, 

Orchard  Grass, 

White  Clover, 

Lucerne  or  French  Clover, 

GARDEN  SEEDSt 

Of  every  variety  and  in  all  sized  packages,  and  in  boxes  suitable 
for  retailing  by  country  merchants.  The  attention  of  market  gar 
deners  is  particularly  called  to  our  assortment.  Our  seeds  are 
with  three  or  four  exceptions,  of  the  growth  of  1845. 

A  liberal  discount  to  merchants  and  seedsmen. 

Feb.  1  E.  COMSTOCK 
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GEDDES’  HARROW. 


GREAT  ASSORTMENT  OF  PLOWS. 

THE  proprietors  of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse  are 
now  offering  to  the  farmers  of  this  and  other  states,  what  they 
consider  the  best  assortment  of  Plows  ever  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  public  in  one  collection.  That  our  customers  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves  we  will  enumerate 
a  portion  of  them  as  follows,  with  prices  annexed. 


WORCESTER  PLOWS,  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Number. 

Plain. 

Wheel 
or  Cut¬ 
ter. 

W.  & 
Cutter 

Two  horse  light  plow,. . . . 

Eagle  No.  1. . 

$8.00 

$9.50 

$11 00 

“  “  breakup  “  .... 

‘P  “  2.. 

8-50 

10.00 

11  50 

cc  cc  u  cc 

“  coulter,  .. 

10,00 

11.50 

13  00 

u  a  u  u 

Sward  C, . 

9.00 

10.50 

12  0Q 

Three  “  “  “’.!!! 

“  B,  .... 

10.00 

11.50 

13  00 

cc  cc  cc  “ 

“  D, .... 

10.50 

12.00 

13  50 

CC  CC  CC  CC 

Eagle  No.  4,. . 

10.00 

11.50 

13  00 

cc  cc  cc  cc 

“  25,.. 

10.50 

12.00 

13  50 

Small  One  Horse  Plows. 

Cotton  or  rice  plow, . 

Six  inch, . 

3.50 

cc  cc  cc 

Seven  “  . 

4.00 

Furrowing  “  . 

Double  Mold,. 

4.00 

Garden  “  . 

A  No.  1, . 

3.50 

One  horse  or  Corn,  do.. . . 

A  “  2, . 

4.50 

“  “  “  “  . . . . 

A  “  3, . 

6.00 

One  or  two  horse  Seed  do. 

No.  1  B, . 

6.50 

cc  cc  cc  ct  cc 

“  2  B, . 

7.50 

Side-Hill  plow.  . 

“  o, . 

5.00 

cc  cc  cc 

“  Al, . 

9.00 

10.50 

12  00 

CC  CC  ,cc 

“  A  2, . 

11.00 

12.50 

14  00 

cc  cc  cc 

“  A3, . 

13.00 

14.50 

Subsoil  u  . 

“  O, _ 

5-00 

cc  cc 

cc  t  ’ 

8.50 

cc  cc 

CC  <T) 

13.50 

CENTRE  DRAFT  PLOWS,  made  by  D.  Prouty  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Cut.  & 

SIZE  OF  PLOW. 

Number. 

Plain 

Cutter. 

Wheel 

Two  or  three  horse  Plow, 

Eagle  C, . 

$9  50 

$9  50 

$11  00 

Three  or  four  “  “ 

“  B, . 

9  50 

10  50 

10  00 

Two  “  “ 

No.  22, . 

7  50 

8  50 

10  00 

Two  “  “ 

“  23, . 

8  00 

9  00 

10  50 

Two  or  three  “  “ 

“  24, . 

8  50 

9  50 

11  00 

Three  or  four  “  “ 

“  26, . 

10  00 

11  00 

12  50 

Self- Sharpening. 

One  horse  plow, . 

No.  1 . 

5  50 

One  or  two  horse  plows,, 

“■  2i, . 

6  50 

Two  or  three  “  “  ' 

“  p  V, . 

8  50 

9  50 

11  00 

cc  cc  cc  cc 

“51, . 

9  50 

10  50 

12  00 

Four  “  “ 

“6, . 

10  00 

11  00 

12  50 

Side-Hill. 

Two  horse  plow, . 

No.  1, . 

9  00 

10  00 

11  50 

Two  or  three  horse  plow, 

“2, . 

10  00 

11  00 

12  50 

Three  or  four  “  “ 

“3, . 

11  00 

12  00 

13  50 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  made  for  a  constant  supply  of 
these  useful  and  superior  Harrows,  so  that  we  can  hereafter 
receive  orders  for  them  at  the  same  prices  they  are  sold  for  by  the 
manufacturer.  They  will  be  well  made,  both  as  to  durability  and 
finish,  and  are  considered  a  very  superior  article.  The  State  Ag. 
Society  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  the  invention.  For  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  full  description,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Geddes,  see  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  1844,  p.  16  A  sample  may  be  seen  any  time  at  our  Ag.  Ware¬ 
house,  23  Dean-st.  Albany,  where  a  full  supply  will  also  soon  be 
received. _ E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  upon  which  Tie  now  re¬ 
sides.  situate  in  the  village  of  Aubnrn,  in  the  county  of  Cayu¬ 
ga,  and  containing  100£  acres. 

This  farm  lies  upon  the  south  side  of  Genesee-st.,  (Auburn,) 
and  is  well  known  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Hon.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Garrow,  deceased,  for  many  years. 

The  buildings,  fences,  and  other  erections  thereon,  are  ample, 
and  in  good  repair.  The  soil  will  vie  with  that  of  any  other  in 
western  New-York,  for  fertility,  variety,  and  earliness  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  choice  fruits,  and  there  is  now  upon  the  farm  in  full  bear¬ 
ing,  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes,  &e.,  in  great  abundance. 

The  farm  is  well  watered  by  durable  springs. 

The  location  is  a  most  desirable  one,  it  being  within  a  few 
minutes  walk  of  the  business  part  of  the  village — the  churches, 
post-office,  and  railroad  depot.  The  Female  Seminary  is  also 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  dwelling  house. 

A  credit  will  be  given,  if  desired,  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
purchase  money  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  payment  of  interest 
annually.  Possession  given  in  the  spring  if  required.  En¬ 
quiries  may  be  made  of  the  subscriber  upon  the  premises,  of 
Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  Editor  Cultivator,  Albany,  or  of  David 
Wright,  Esq., Auburn.  JOHN  REMER. 

Auburn,  Feb.  1,  1346.-  -tf  [2] 


SUBSOIL  PLOWS.  No.  1,  $8.00— No.  2,  $10.00— No.  3, 

$12.00. 

Many  other  sizes  of  these  plows  can  be  furnished  if  wanted 
BRAINARD,  COMSTOCK,  &  Co.’s  PLOWS. 

**  Diamond,”  No.  5.  Plain,  $8.00 — Clevice,  $9.00 — 'Wheel  or 
Coulter,  $10.50 — Wheel  and  Coulter,  $12.00. 

“Diamond,”  No.  4.  Plain,  $8.00— Clevice,  $S.O0— Wheel  or 
Cutter,  10.50 — Wheel  and  Cutter,  $12.00. 

“  Telegraph,”  for  stubble  or  crossing.  Plain,  $7.00 — Cleviee, 
$8.00— Wheel  or  Cutter,  $9.50— Wheel  and  Cutter.$11.00.  _ 
Burrall’s  shell  wheel  plows,  and  Barnaby  &  Mooer’s  side-hill 
and  level  land  plows  will  also  be  kept  on  hand. 

N.  B.  Orie  extra  point  with  each'  plow. 

Feb.  1.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co.,  23  Dean-st. 


HUSSEY’S  REAPING  MACHINES. 

WILL  bs  delivered  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  at 
100  dollars.  They  will  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  and 
will  embrace  all  the  late  improvements.  The  public  prints  abound 
with  its  recommendations— all  of  which  the  reaper  is  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  to  fulfil. 

Hussey’s  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  lately  improved,  is  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  to  excel  on  thorough  trial,  any  in  use.  Pric®  from 
25  to  35  dollars.  In  ordering  the  above  machines,  please  address  the 
subscriber  in  Baltimore.  OBED  HUSSEY. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  1 — 4t* 


GUANO. 

T3  ECENTLY  received  direct  from  Ichaboe,  per  Shakspeare.  T&e 
JA  various  experiments  made  from  this  cargo  has  proved  its  quali¬ 
ty  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other  Guano.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  put  it  in  tight  casks,  that  it  may  be  kept  any  time  without 
losing  the  ammonia.  For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers,  by 

EDWD.  K.  COLLINS  &  Co., 

Dec.  1.— tf  56  South-street,  New-York. 
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LETTERS  FROM  MR.  HORSFORD.— No.  IX. 


FELLENBERG  SCHOOL  AT  HOFWYL. 

Giessen,  Oct.  17th,  1835. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  have  just  returned  from  an  excur¬ 
sion  in  Southern  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Sardinia. 

My  course  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  through 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  to  Freiburg;  thence  across 
the  Black  Forest  to  Schaffhausen,  where  the  waters  of 
the  Rhine  pour  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  furnishing  the 
largest  water-fall  in  Europe — thence  to  Zurich,  where 
Pestolozzi  was  born  ;  thence  by  Koppel,  where  Zuingli, 
the  companion  of  the  reformers  fought  and  fell, — and 
through  Zug  and  Goldau,  upon  the  Riga, — an  isolated 
mountain  peak  of  six  thousand  feet,  commanding  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  Alps,  in  the  distance,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Jura  on  the  other,  with  all  the  lakes  and  richly 
cultivated  lands  between;  thence  to  Lucerne,  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  the  recent  ill-starred  revolution;  thence  along 
the  Vierwaldstaeder  lake,  through  the  scenes  of  Tell's 
history,  to  Altorf;  thence  along  the  St.  Gothard’s  road  to 
the  Italian  summit;  thence,  by  foot-paths,  through 
snow,  and  over  the  glaciers,  to  the  sources  of  the  Aar, 
where  Agassiz,  Desor,  and  their  associates  have  for  ten 
years  been  recording  the  history  of  that  river  of  ice,  the 
Aar  glacier;  thence  through  all  the  remarkable  passes 
of  the  Bernese  Alps  to  Interlacken;  thence  over  the 
Gemmi  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  along  the  Sim¬ 
plon  road  to  Martigny,  where  Longfellow’s  Excelsior 
sets  out;  thence  over  the  Col  de  Balme,  to  Chamouni, 
from  which  rises  Mont  Blanc;  thence  to  Geneva;  thence 
through  French  Switzerland,  by  Lausanne,  Fribourg, 
Berne,  Hofwyl,  Solothurn,  Aurau,  Zurich  again,  St. 
Gallan  to  Constance,  where  Huss  was  burned;  thence 
over  Schaffhausen,  through  the  Black  forest,  crossing 
the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  Stutgart,  the  capital  of 
Wurtemburg;  thence,  after  visiting  Hohenheim,  [as 
described  in  the  letter  published  in  our  last — Ed.]  near 
Stutgart,  over  Heilbroom,  down  the  Necker  to  Heidel¬ 
berg,  and  along  the  Bergstrassa  to  Darmstadt,  Frank¬ 
fort  and  Giessen  in  all  a  tour  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
miles. 

After  this  enumeration  of  the  principal  points  visited 
in  my  tour,  I  need  scarcely  add  that  opportunity  has 
been  presented  me  for  learning  much  of  agriculture  and 
affiliated  pursuits,  in  greatly  diversified  situations,  soils, 


and  climate.  Some  of  the  observations  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make,  may  perhaps  be  worth,  hereafter, 
sharing  with  your  readers. 

The  most  prominent  objects  of  my  tour,  however, 
were  the  institutions  for  education  in  Southern  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Of  these  I  visited  eleven,  eight  of 
which  were  more  or  less  schools  for  instruction  in  th® 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  In  all  of  them,  the 
announcement  that  I  was  an  American,  and  theobjectof 
my  wishes,  secured  me  the  kindest  reception  and  the 
most  generous  co-operation.  Two  or  three  days  were 
devoted  to  each  of  several  of  them,  in  learning  their 
systems  and  distinguishing  peculiarities.  Of  what  I 
saw  and  heard,  I  have  taken  somewhat  ample  notes,  and 
begging  for  them  the  consideration  they  deserve  from 
having  necessarily  been  written  in  great  haste,  I  will 
give  you  a  copy  of  my  notes  at  Hofwyl ;  prefacing  them 
with  a  brief  notice  of  M.  Fellenberg,  and  the  origin  of 
his  school. 

Emanuel  von  Fellenberg  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  oldest  families  of  the  nobility  of  Switzerland. 
Early  dissatisfied  with  political  life,  he  became  a  pupil 
of  Pestolozzi.  Inspired  with  the  ideas  of  that  great 
man,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  their 
development.  Superior  to  his  master  in  the  refinements 
of  life  and  in  wealth,  he  was  scarcely  second  to  him  in 
zeal  and  firmness  of  purpose. 

He  consumed  ten  years  in  visiting  schools  and  other¬ 
wise  fitting  himself  for  the  execution  of  his  plans. 
Having  sought  through  Switzerland  a  location  uniting 
all  the  essentials  to  his  conception  of  a  site  for  a  school, 
he  fixed  upon  Hofwyl,  an  estate  in  Canton  Berne,  about 
five  miles  from  the  capital.  It  is  a  large  irregular 
mound,  embracing  about  two  hundred  acres.  In  the 
distance,  on  the  east,  are  the  Bernese  Alps.  On  th® 
west  is  the  Jura  chain.  Lesser  elevations,  between, 
crowned  with  forests  of  different  ages,  meadows  rich  in 
verdure,  grain  fields,  and  cottages  embosomed  in  shad® 
trees,  greet  the  eye  on  every  side  as  one  looks  out  from 
the  grounds  upon  which  the  group  of  buildings  is  situ¬ 
ated. 

The  school  was  commenced  with  poor  children,  whose 
education  not  only,  but  whose  food  and  clothing  were 
provided.  I  cannot  follow  the  history  in  its  detail, 
showing  how  unwilling  for  a  long  time  the  humbler 
classes  were  to  receive  education  as  a  gift — how  from 
these  little  beginnings  the  institution  has  gone  forward, 
till  it  now  numbers  some  twenty-five  professors  and 
teachers,  with  pupils  from  every  quarter  of  Europe — how 
M.  Fellenberg  was  condemned  for  his  enthusiasm — how 
his  holy  purpose  to  temper  the  keenness,  and  lessen  the 
pressure  of  want,  stood,  like  the  granite  peaks  in  his 
land, — all  unchanged,  amid  the  shock  of  elements 
around — and  how,  full  of  years  and  of  happiness,  he  has 
just  closed  his  mission. 

I  must  turn  to  my  notes.  There  were  three  schools 
founded  by  M.  Fellenberg — two  at  Hofwyl,  and  a  third 
at  Kutti,  another  estate  near.  The  latter  is  the  school 
for  agriculture.  The  higher  school  at  Hofwyl,  receives 
pupils  from  the  more  wealthy  families,  of  whom  there 
are  about  forty  from  England — the  lower  is  for  the  poor. 
The  courses  of  instruction  are  totally  different. 

The  English  Professor  was  kind  enough  to  presen* 
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my  name  and  mention  my  wishes  to  M.  F.  early  in  the 
morning  after  my  arrival. 

Sept.  29,  at  ten  o’clock,  I  announced  myself  at  M.  F.’s 
office.  He  begged  to  be  excused  for  a  few  moments 
that  he  might  complete  a  letter  in  progress.  I  walked 
up  and  down  a  little  park  or  play-ground,  looking  out 
upon  the  grounds  of  the  estate,  and  enjoying  the  dress 
now  gradually  being  taken  on  by  the  forests — the  yel¬ 
low  and  red,  with  all  intermediate  shades  between  them 
and  green  in  such  harmony  and  depth  of  coloring. 

Connected  with  the  school  are  eight  or  ten  buildings, 
all  of  them  large,  conrtructed  in  a  kind  of  Swiss  style. 
The  roofs  are  pointed  and  projecting,  and  from  two  of 
these,  towers  or  spires  run  up,  giving  a  singular  and  not 
unpleasant  expression  to  the  whole.  Northward,  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  some  fifty  feet  lower,  are 
two  small  lakes.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  a  high  range 
of  wood-land,  dotted  with  farm-houses,  orchards,  groves, 
and  in  all  directions,  grass  and  grain  fields,  showing  a 
soil  of  thorough  cultivation,  and  a  high  degree  of 
fertility. 

At  the  close  of  a  half-hour  M.  F.  joined  me.  He  is 
about  five  feet  eleven  in  height,  large  and  fleshy.  His 
ej^es  and  complexion  dark — his  forehead  far  encroached 
upon  by  the  hair  from  above.  The  features  are  rather 
heavy,  though  the  countenance  beams  with  earnestness, 
benevolence,  and  intelligence.  His  movements  are 
rapid  — in  a  word,  his  bearing  throughout,  is  that  of  a 
thorough-bred  gentleman,  upon  aground-work  of  well- 
balanced  mind  and  Christian  principle. 

He  had  been  made  acquainted  with  my  purposes  by 
the  English  acquaintance  of  last  evening,  and  took  me, 
without  proposition,  at  once  away  upon  a  walk  of  a  mile 
ai«d  three  quarters,  to  the  Agricultural  school.  On  our 
way,  he  occupied  my  time  with  the  subject  of  educa¬ 
tion,  his  father's  peculiarities,  Pestolozzi's  great  ideas, 
and  all  matters  relating  thereto,  in  a  style  of  great 
clearness  and  simplicity,  and  with  all  the  sincerity  of 
expression  that  might  be  expected  from  an  honest  man, 
who  knew  the  truth  of  what  he  was  stating,  and  felt  its 
importance.  He  does  not  pursue  precisely  the  course 
of  his  father  in  instruction,  because,  he  says, — u  I  have 
not  precisely  the  same  constitution  of  mind;  yet  I  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  same  result,  tho’  following  another  plan.” 

At  length  we  came  upon  Ihe  farm-grounds,  in  the 
midst  of  which  are  erected  two  enormous  stone  edifices; 
one  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  barn,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  mows,  granaries,  stalls  for  cattle,  horses, 
swine,  &c.,and  the  other  a  boarding-house  or  farm-house 
with  study-rooms,  work-shops,  store-rooms,  aud  apart¬ 
ments  for  all  purposes  that  could  be  connected  with  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  farm.  Before  us  were  the 
young  men  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes.  They  numbered  eleven, — three  of  the 
whole  number  were  absent,  or  employed  upon  other 
duty.  Many  of  them  were  bare-headed,  and  all  of  them  in 
the  peasant’s  kittel,  (blue  over-frock,)  The  potatoes 
were  assorted  as  dug — the  lesser  from  the  larger,  and 
the  sound  from  the  decaying.  The  little  crop  had  been 
planted,  hoed,  and  now  harvested,  throughout,  by  the 
scholars.  In  these  labors,  and  in  all  the  others  of  the 
farm,  carried  forward  almost  exclusively  by  the  pupils 
there  is  no  play-work.  M.  F.  intends  they  shall  have 
a  deep-seated  conviction  of  what  perspiration  and 
fatigue  are,  and  of  how  much  ought  to  be  expected 
from  a  day-laborer.  Leaving  them,  we  went  to  the 
meadow  where  they  had  been  mowing — and  to  the 
garden  where  each  had  a  little  sub-division  for  himself, 
devoted  to  growing  what  he  pleased.  The  larger 
kitchen  garden  was  appropriated  to  cabbages,  cauli¬ 
flower,  beets,  turneps,  &c. 

The  barn  being  situated  upon  an  inclination,  was  en¬ 
tered  by  wagons  upon  a  bridge  above,  and  the  hay  and 
grain  discharged  with  little  labor  into  the  mows  and 
bays  below.  On  the  first  floor  were  the  stalls;  one 
series  for  calves,  (fine-looking  creatures,)  another  or 
two  others  for  cows, — all  spotted,  well-bred  cattle,  not 
large,  but  finely  formed,  in  good  condition,  sleek,  and 
good  milkers — another  series  for  swine,  in  which  I 
recognized  some  Berkshires.  The  stalls  were  paved 
with  small  cobble-stones,  and  so  inclined  that  the  urine 


could  be  conducted  to  a  reservoir  without.  Each  cow 
was  secured  before  a  little  trough  and  rack  above,  by  a 
chain.  No  partitions  of  any  description  between  them. 
On  the  same  floor  were  broad  apartments,  for  threshing, 
drying  potatoes  and  beets,  beside  all  the  usual  con¬ 
veniences  of  a  stock  and  grain  barn. 

In  the  cellar  which  extends  under  a  large  portion  of 
the  barn,  I  was  shown  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  some  two 
thousand  bushels  I  should  judge,  which  were  all  threat¬ 
ened  with  destruction  from  the  almost  every  where  pre¬ 
vailing  potato  sickness.  All  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
up  again  and  dried.  At  my  suggestion  we  took  some 
specimens  of  the  diseased  roots  to  be  examined  with  the 
microscope;  but  its  power  was  too  feeble  to  reveal  any¬ 
thing  satisfactory.  The  theories  of  this  tearful  malady, 
seem  none  of  them  suited  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 
It  has  fallen  upon  the  plant  in  dry  soils  and  wet — and 
in  other  soils  equally  dry  and  wet  it  has  not  appeared. 
It  has  occurred  in  the  shade,  and  again  has  left  such  a 
location  unvisited.  Soils  highly  manured  have  escaped, 
and  have  not  escaped.  It  is  not  in  Switzerland  alone, 
nor  in  Germany — but  in  France  and  Austria,  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  America.  Not  this  year  only,  but  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  To  particular  soils,  degrees  of  moisture, 
exposure  to  sun,  peculiar  situations,  or  presence  of  unu¬ 
sual  quantities  of  manure — to  each  and  all  it  cannot 
be  attributed.  But  I  have  almost  forgotten  Kutti  and 
the  farm-school. 

From  the  barn  we  went  to  a  room  in  the  farm¬ 
house,  where  the  register  is  kept.  This  apartment  is 
furnished  with  a  double  row  of  inclined  desks,  back  to 
back — all  in  a  single  frame-work,  a  few  chairs,  some 
shelves,  and  a  board  for  some  forty  keys.  Here  the 
scholars  write  in  their  day-books  all  that  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  and  all  they  have  learned  during  the  day, 
between  7  and  9  o’clock  in  the  evening.  M.  F.  showed 
me  the  day-book,  journal,  and  inventory  of  the  farm. 
The  detail  seemed  almost  immeasurable,  but  the  system 
is  so  perfect  that  there  is  nothing  like  confusion  in  any 
of  the  accounts,  or  like  difficulty  in  learning  from  them 
the  exact  condition  of  outlay  and  income.  The  milk- 
book,  for  example,  had  a  record  of  all  the  cows’  names, 
their  ages,  the  amount  and  what  kinds  of  food  they  eat, 
and  the  average  amount  of  milk  given  daily,  determined 
by  admeasurement  at  the  close  of  each  month;  the 
amount  sold,  the  amount  fed  to  calves,  the  butter  and 
cheese  made,  amount  consumed,  and  quantity  sold,  &c. 
The  day-book  contained  a  record  of  each  day’s  work, 
with  what,  and  by  whom.  The  other  books,  and  there 
were  several,  were  not  less  interesting,  or  the  system 
of  record  less  perfect.  All  purchases,  outlays,  produc¬ 
tions,  and  losses,  were  displayed  in  the  inventory  sheet, 
and  the  absolute  condition  of  the  establishment  shown 
by  the  balancing. 

After  inspecting  these  things  we  went  to  dine.  A 
spacious  hall  with  high  ceilings,  lighted  on  three  sides, 
contains  a  table,  chair,  and  a  sliding  cupboard,  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  kitchen  below.  Instead  of  a  single 
cupboard  carried  up  by  cords  and  weights,  this  is 
double,  one  ascending  and  the  other  descending,  the 
movement  being  effected  by  a  cog  wheel  revolving  in  a 
chain  connected  at  the  extremes  with  the  cupboards. 
A  simple  sentence  of  prayer  for  blessing  upon  the  repast, 
and  we  were  seated,  M.  F.  at  the  head.  The  young 
gentlemen  served  the  soup,  rich  boiled  beef,  cabbage, 
potatoes  and  bread,  which  constituted  the  whole  dinner. 
At  its  close  there  was  half  an  hour  of  relaxation;  then 
all  the  young  gentlemen  assembled  in  the  drawing¬ 
room  to  receive  an  hour’s  instruction  from  their  noble 
teacher.  They  were  seated  about  two  long  tables,  with 
their  note-books,  and  in  the  apparel  in  which  the  pota¬ 
toes  had  been  dug. 

It  seems  that  the  little  republic  of  pupils  had  by  an 
election  of  their  own,  appointed  individuals  of  their 
number  to  the  charge  of  each  particular  department  of 
the  matters  to  be  cared  for  about  the  farm.  One  to  the 
cow  stables,  one  to  the  working  cattle,  another  to  the 
swine,  another  to  the  horses,  another  to  the  fruit,  ano¬ 
ther  to  the  rooms  of  study— the  sleeping  apartments— 
each  a  specific  trust.  One  was  elected  to  be  leader  hi 
all  kinds  of  work.  Each  had  been  required  to  draw'  up 
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a  scheme  for  conducting  his  own  department  of  super¬ 
vision.  These  schemes  were  successively  called  for, 
read  and  discussed;  and  here  it  was,  I  felt  the  real  great¬ 
ness  of  M.  F.  He  elicited  the  warm  but  honest  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  the  little  points  to  be  considered  in  these 
schemes,  and  found  means  to  introduce  a  plain,  easily 
to  be  comprehended,  but  deep  and  sound  lecture  upon 
the  political  economy,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  community. 

The  first  scheme  was  that  of  the  leader  in  all  work. 
It  was  well  drawn  up  for  a  lad.  Each  article  was  read 
and  discussed,  or  assented  to  without  inquiry,  as  it 
seemed  to  impress  the  infant  council.  One  topic  I 
recollect  particularly.  “  Should  each  member  of  a  par¬ 
ty  engaged  in  tbe  same  labor,  judge  of  the  excellence 
of  the  mode  employed?  and  should  he  express  his  judg¬ 
ment?  and  if  so,  before  the  work  was  commenced, 
while  going  forward,  or  when  concluded?”  At  first 
there  was  a  little  reserve;  then  came  a  variety  of  opin¬ 
ions.  All  thought  that  each  should  exercise  his  facul¬ 
ties  to  discover  the  best  mode.  Some  thought  that  if  a 
different  mode  would  be  better  it  should  be  made  known 
before  the  work  was  commenced,  as  after  its  conclusion 
the  discovery  would  be  of  little  service.  Others,  again, 
that  after  its  commencement,  one  would  be  better  able 
to  judge  of  the  relative  excellence  of  the  employed  and 
proposed  plans,  and  that  the  time  for  expressing  an 
opinion  would  be  in  the  progress  of  the  labor.  Others 
still  had  different  views,  all  of  which  showed  that  they 
have  learned  to  think .  The  various  opinions  gave  M. 
F.  an  opportunity  to  present  the  prominent  features  of 
a  republican  government — the  necessity  of  obedience  to 
some  head,  and  confidence  therein — the  duty  of  investi¬ 
gation,  and  the  proper  time,  as  men  and  as  gentle¬ 
men,  for  the  expression  of  differing  opinions  when 
deliberately  formed.  His  extempore  alternate  inquiry, 
reply,  and  dissertation,  was  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions 
of  what  a  teacher  may  attain,  I  have  ever  known. 

Each  officer  in  the  republic  holds  his  place  fourteen 
days,  and  each  has  the  strong  stimulus  of  M.  Fellen- 
berg’s  approbation,  of  personal  review,  and  of  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  will  be  succeeded  by  one  whose  high¬ 
est  wish  will  be  to  excel  his  predecessor,  to  make  him 
perform  his  service  faithfully. 

At  the  close  of  this  exercise,  which  continued  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  a  storm  had  set  in,  and  the  labor  out 
of  doors  could  not  be  resumed.  The  study  was  con¬ 
tinued.  A  book  of  agricultural  problems  was  taken 
down,  and  several  estimates  for  the  consumption  of 
fodder,  fattening  of  cattle,  &c.,  made.  At  length  a 
problem  to  determine  the  number  of  cows  they  should 
be  able  to  winter,  feeding  them  so  many  pounds  of  roots, 
so  much  hay,  and  so  much  clover,  per  day.  Last  of  all, 
how  much  land  they  would  be  obliged  to  devote  for  the 
whole  coming  year,  in  order  to  the  requisite  supply  of 
grass,  hay,  potatoes,  beets,  &c.,  necessary  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  stock,  i.  e.,  keeping  in  their  present 
flesh,  and  how  much  more  to  furnish  them  with  all 
they  can  eat — allowing  each  cow  to  weigh  eight  hun¬ 
dred  poundsj  so  much  hay,  clover,  and  roots  being  giv¬ 
en,  according  to  established  data,  and  so  much  produce 
from  an  acre — being  taken  as  the  result  of  experiment. 
All  went  to  work,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  the 
problem  was  solved.  M.  F.  was  with  them,  seeing 
that  the  operations  were  correctly  performed,  and 
taking  all  measurable  interest  in  their  work.  There 
was  certainly  nothing  very  profound  in  the  question 
as  a  mathematical  task,  but  it  was  eminently  prac¬ 
tical,  and  has  moreover  one  of  the  essentials  to  progress 
and  success  in  agriculture,  viz.,  quantity. 

The  rain  continuing,  the  whole  party  went  to  another 
room,  and  remained  two  hours  in  cutting  and  coring 
apples  to  be  dried.  During  this  time,  I  visited  the 
sleeping  rooms  where  each  has  a  bed  for  himself— as 
is  the  case  every  where,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  on 
the  continent — the  room  for  drying  seeds,  the  work¬ 
shops,  and  a  variety  of  other  rooms,  and  finally  termi¬ 
nating  in  the  apartment  where  all  the  scholars,  v/ith 
M.  F.,  were  seated  on  benches,  working  at  the  apples. 
He  had  employed  the  time  in  such  conversation  as 
was  adapted  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  men,  dis*- 


cussing  the  little  points  of  what  I  have  called  political 
economy  of  agriculture,  for  want  of  a  better  name. 
For  this  he  is  eminently  fitted,  for,  as  one  of  the  early 
poets  says  of  his  hero,  “he  has  seen  much  of  cities  and 
of  men.”  In  a  few  moments  we  left. 

While  awaiting  the  solution  of  the  fodder  problem,  I 
copied  the  following  study  plan  for  the  summer  term : 

5 — 6,  breakfast;  6 — 11,  work;  11 — 12,  study,  (che¬ 
mistry,  mathematics,  botany,  and  book-keeping  alter¬ 
nating  with  each  other;)  12 — 1,  dinner;  1 — 2,  free 
hour,  drawing,  &c.;  2 — 5,  work;  5 — 6,  chars;  6 — 7, 
supper;  7 — 8,  singing  and  garden  work,  alternately; 
8 — 9,  writing  out  notes  and  day-book;  9  gathering  in 
assembly-room,  and  retiring. 

Sunday — 5 — 6,  breakfast;  6 — 10,  free-time;  drawing, 
sketching,  and  models;  10 — 1,  church  at  Ilofwyl;  2 — 6, 
excursion  visit  to  peasant  farmers,  recreation. 

The  whole  labor,  and  each  and  every  kind  of  labor, 
is  gone  through  with  by  the  scholars.  M.  F.  quoted  Na¬ 
poleon’s  maxim — that  every  soldier  had  a  marechal’s 
commission  in  his  pocket.  So,  I  suppose,  as  they 
needed  but  the  necessary  experience  and  effort  to  win 
the  epaulettes  and  command,  each  one  of  the  pupils 
may  attain  to  the  most  profitable  farm  direction,  if  he 
comes  through  the  course  of  plowing,  hoeing,  har¬ 
vesting,  and  all  the  toil  of  his  calling  to  this  position. 

The  grounds  are  plowed,  the  seed  sown  and  har¬ 
rowed  in,  the  harvest  gathered,  and  threshed  with  their 
own  hands.  Their  day-books  show  how  much  horse- 
labor,  man-labor,  seed,  and  manure,  have  been  given  to 
each  crop.  They  also  show  how  much  grain  has  been 
harvested,  and  sold,  and  a  rainy  day  will  enable  them, 
yet  to  bring  the  several  quantities  in  the  relations  of 
investment,  income,  and  profit  or  loss. 

Tbe  milking  of  the  cow  is  performed  by  the  scholars 
in  succession,  each  serving  fourteen  days.  All  the 
charge  of  the  stock  is  entirely  given  up  to  them,  and 
M.  F.  assured  me  there  is  awakened  that  regard  for  the 
domestic  animals  which  is  so  essential  to  their  good 
preservation,  and  which,  while  it  makes  the  scholars 
feel  that  they  are  confided  in,  relieves  the  day-laborer 
from  an  important  responsibility.  There  is  indeed  on 
this  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  farm  of  more  than 
two  hundred  acres,  only  a  director,  and  at  times  a  few 
day-laborers,  the  labor  being  nearly  all  performed  by 
the  pupils. 

The  agricultural  employment — in  other  words,  the 
labor — is  made  delightful,  partly,  I  think,  by  there 
being  just  enough  of  it,  but  chiefly  by  the  botany, 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  drawing,  with 
which  it  is  all  made  in  a  measure  scientific. 

On  our  return,  M.  F.  expressed  his  intention  to  teach, 
or  have  so  much  of  chemistry  taught,  as  would  enable 
his  pupils  to  analyze  soils,  manures,,  and  ashes.  This 
he  will  have  done  in  winter,  when  the  nnmber  of  study 
hours  will,  in  proportion,  be  greatly  increased,  and 
when  all  the  pupils  will  return  to  Hofwyl.  He  would 
have  them,  hereafter,  occupy  the  leisure  of  their  win¬ 
ters  with  little  laboratory  investigations.  He  seems  to 
think  the  result  not  of  difficult  attainment. 

Parting  with  my  noble  acquaintance,  at  the  higher 
school-house,  I  received  two  volumes  on  Agricultural 
Education,  one  by  himself,  directed  to  the  Landswirth- 
schaftverein  of  Prussia,  and  the  other  by  a  pupil  of  his 
father,  now  at  the  head,  M.  F.  assures  me,  of  the  best 
school  of  this  kind  in  his  acquaintance,  situated  in  can¬ 
ton  Appenzill.  I  gave  him  three  numbers  of  the  Culti¬ 
vator,  and  we  parted  to  meet  to-morrow  morning. 

Note. — The  succeeding  day  was  given  to  studying 
the  school  for  the  poor  children,  and  to  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  the  farm  and  its  management.  Persuadedaslam 
that  a  plain  account  of  what  I  there  saw  and  heard,  ivill  be 
not  without  its  interest,  I  will,  after  translating  a  portion 
of  the  prospectus  for  the  Kutti  school,  resume  my  notes. 
Prospectus  of  the  Farm  School  upon  the  Fellenberg 
estate ,  Kutti ,  near  Hofwyl . 

A — INSTRUCTION. 

Practice  is  the  principal  object.  It  is  divided  into 

1.  Field-work'.  The  pupils  will  execute  farm-work. 
Beside  this,  they  will  have  as  lighter  work,  the  forest  cul¬ 
ture,  and  designing,  and  ornamenting  pleasure  grounds. 
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As  soon,  and  as  much  as  possible,  the  leader  of  all  work 
will  be  chosen  from  the  pupils  by  their  own  number. 

2.  Employment  in  house,  yard,  stall,  barn,  granary, 
dairy,  and  cellar.  Each  pupil  will  have  for  a  certain 
period,  a  particular  charge  allotted  to  him. 

3.  In  similar  manner  the  work  of  the  forest  culture 
will  be  arranged. 

4.  Constant  communication  from  the  teacher,  based 
upon  what  is  daily  seen  and  done,  will  constitute 
the  chief  instruction  to  the  pupils,  and  furnish  occasion 
for  introducing  the  theory  and  auxiliary  sciences. 

5.  A  complete  system  of  book-keeping,  including 
single  and  double  entry  is  required  from  every  pupil. 
For  this  purpose,  they,  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher, 
will  keep  a  day-book,  journal,  and  ledger,  accompanied 
throughout  with  calculation. 

The  theory  of  Agriculture,  and  most  of  the  auxiliary 
sciences  will  be  systematically  taught  in  the  winter. 

Exercises  in  devotion,  partly  entrusted  to  the  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  different  confessions  at  Hofwyl,  will  be  sus¬ 
tained  throughout  the  entire  year. 

The  auxiliary  sciences  which  will  be  taught,  are 

1.  Natural  Sciences. 

a.  Economical  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology, 
farriery  and  horse-shoeing  will  connect  themselves 
with  the  latter. 

b.  Physics  (natural  philosophy,)  and  chemistry,  uni¬ 
ted  as  chemical  philosophy,  with  particular  reference 
to  meteorology,  agronomy,  and  technical  chemistry. 

2.  Mathematics. 

a.  Calculation  connected  with  agriculture. 

b -  Surveying  and  levelling. 

3.  Machine  drawing — plan  and  perspective. 

4.  Agricultural  architecture. 

c.  Mechanics  applied  to  agriculture. 

5.  Economical  commercial  arts — (the  art  rightly  to 
speculute.) 

6.  Instruction  in  singing.  In  music,  to  such  as  are 
especially  qualified. 

7.  Aid  in  reading,  writing,  &c. 

For  the  development  of  the  body,  in  every  relation 
care  will  be  given. 

It  will  consist  theoretically  in  instruction  in  what 

a.  Health  consists,  and  in  its  preservation. 

Practically, 

b.  Agricultural  and  and  economical  manufacture  work 
of  every  kind. 

c.  Exercise  with  foils. 

The  aid  which  the  Institution  offer,  beside  the  culti¬ 
vable  grounds,  in  woodlands,  peat-bogs,  work-shops, 
(particularly  wagon  and  smith  shops,)  brick-kilns,  the 
nearness  of  Hofwyl,  and  of  larger  and  lesser  peasant 
farms,  furnishing  great  facilities  for  observation;  the 
chemical  laboratory,  the  apparatus  in  physics,  the  col¬ 
lections  in  natural  history,  the  rich  Flora  of  the  vici¬ 
nity,  the  nursery,  the  fields  for  experiment,  the  techni¬ 
cal  manufactory,  &c.,  are  well  adapted  to  afford  to  the 
instruction  strong  support. 

The  instruction  is  so  divided  that  in  winter  more  at¬ 
tention  will  be  given  to  theory,  and  in  summer,  more 
to  practice.  Still  an  entire  separation  of  the  one  from 
the  other  is  impossible. 

In  summer  those  auxiliary  sciences  will  be  pursued 
which  permit  excursions — e.  g.,  botany,  surveying  and 
levelling. 

B. 

The  uniform  suit,  consisting  of  a  kittel ,  (blue  frock 
and  belt,)  and  cap,  will  be  furnished. 

C. 

The  pupils  should  be  confirmed,  and  be  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  must  have  the  usual  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  be  of  good  moral  character,  with¬ 
out  organic  defect,  and  in  the  possession  of  souud  health. 

D. 

The  period  for  the  complete  course  in  agriculture 
and  the  auxiliary  sciences,  is  fixed  at  three  years. 
(This  will  not  prevent  pupils  being  taken  for  a  less 
period.)  Admission  will  be  best  in  spring,  because 
the  practical  employment  of  the  summer  will  be  the 
best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  theory  in  win¬ 
ter.  Pupils  will  not  withstanding  be  received  in  autumn. 


Charge  for  Swiss.  For  Germans.  For  all  other  foreigners. 

First  year,  $212 _ _  $240  .  $336 

Second  “  106  . .  160  .  224 

For  the  third  year  nothing  will  be  taken  in  return. 
But  on  the  coutrary,  from  the  second  forward,  the  labor 
according  to  the  current  price,  will  be  paid. 

Beside  this,  in  the  first  year,  pupils  will  receive  pre¬ 
miums  for  industry,  with  which,  also,  neatness  and 
bearing  will  be  especially  taken  into  consideration. 

Each  year  a  thorough  and  complete  examination  in 
relation  to  both  theory  and  practice,  will  taken  place, 
which  will  be  made  known  through  the  public  papers. 

Brothers  von  Fellenberg. 

Oct.  1. — At  ten  o’clock  I  found  M.  Fellenberg  in  his 
office,  ready  to  further  my  wishes.  The  apartment, 
like  all  the  others  of  the  edifice,  is  high.  Surmounting 
the  earthen  stove  and  a  few  other  indifferent  pedestals, 
were  busts  of  great  men.  Among  them,  gifted  with 
the  insignia  of  genius  and  philanthropy,  in  a  degree 
altogether  superior,  was  the  bust  of  the  father  Fellen¬ 
berg.  Around  the  wall  were  portraits  of  varied  cha¬ 
racter — landscapes,  scenes  illustrative  of  Swiss  domestic 
life,  &c.  Upon  tables  and  shelves  were  vast  numbers 
of  pamphlets,  books,  plans  of  different  kinds,  and  gene¬ 
ral  office  paraphernalia.  At  the  end  of  a  sofa  was  the 
correspondence  of  the  last  day  or  two.  No  sooner  was 
I  seated,  than  my  host,  true  to  a  knowledge  of  my  wish 
and  object,  resumed  the  explanation  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  these  schools. 

Least  in  rank  among  them  is  the  school  for  training 
day-laborers,  in  the  field.  The  pupils  are  from  the 
poor  families  in  the  vicinity,  and  I  think  from  those  of 
day-laborers.  Their  parents  are  not  land-owners — they 
rent  from  a  peasant  a  house  and  garden,  and  work  for 
the  landlord  in  payment.  The  children  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  seem  born  to  poverty.  This  debt  to  the  state  M.  F. 
would  prevent,  by  qualifying  the  sons  to  earn  more 
than  their  fathers  earned  before  them,  and  fitting  them 
to  be  more  or  less  useful  citizens.  Pestalozzi’s  grand 
conception  was,  that  labor  which  seems  ordinarily  only 
for  the  development  of  the  body,  and  its  mainiainancein 
health,  may  be  made  the  medium  of  mental  and  moral 
training.  This  idea  lies  at  the  foundation  of  thirty 
schools  for  the  poor,  now  sustained  by  benevolent  asso¬ 
ciations  in  different  parts  of  Switzerland.  They  are  edu¬ 
cated  free  of  cost  not  only,  but  supplied  with  every¬ 
thing  except  clothes,  and  I  think  even  these,  are  in  part 
the  gift  of  their  noble  father. 

After  listening  to  M.  F.’s  account  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  we  walked  out  to  look  through  the  several  estab- 
lishments  at  Hofwyl.  First  we  passed  a  carpenter’s 
shop,  where  some  work  was  going  forward  apparently 
connected  with  the  school  edifices.  Then  we  came  to 
the  school  and  boarding-house  for  the  poor  boys.  In 
one  room,  two  were  preparing  potatoes  for  themselves 
and  their  fellows.  In  another,  six  or  seven  really 
wretched-looking  children  were  assorting  peas,  while 
another,  older,  had  a  book,  which  I  fancied  he  had 
been  reading  to  his  companions.  It  was  exceedingly 
grateful  to  observe  the  friendly  address  of  M.  F.  to  these 
little  fellows,  some  of  whom  seem  scarcely  worth  the 
time  and  effort  necessary  to  a  tolerable  education.  But 
there  is  “not  a  sparrow  falleth,”  &c.  The  study-room 
was  large,  supplied  with  benches,  tables,  and  a  black 
board.  The  sleeping-room  had  for  each  a  little  bed. 

The  lads  are  employed  during  the  day  with  hoeing, 
digging,  gathering,  assorting,  and  other  farm-labor, 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  a  teacher.  The  cab¬ 
bages,  potatoes,  beets,  turneps,  and  the  products  of  the 
boys’  labor,  are  sold,  and  bread  is  purchased  with  the 
proceeds.  How  much  time  they  devote  daily  to  study 
I  did  not  learn.  Just  uow  the  gathering  of  the  fall 
crops  must  necessarily  consume  nearly  the  whole  time, 
but  in  winter,  I  presume,  five  or  six  hours.  They  are 
taught  to  make  mats,  baskets,  and  a  variety  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles  in  household  use. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  for  educating  poor  children 
gratis,  the  conservative  world  about,  regarded  M.  F. 
as  enthusiastic  almost  to  insanity,  and  thus  for  a  long 
time  withheld  their  co-operation.  It  was  something 
their  fathers  had  not  done !  Switzerland  is  not  peculiar 
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Fellenberg  Institution,  Hofwyl. — (Fig.22.) 


ia  this  reverence  for  antiquity.  There  are  other  places 
and  communities,  where  modes  are,  necessarily,  the 
best,  because  hallowed  with  the  confidence  of  centuries. 
Enthusiasm,  except  in  whale-fishery  and  war,  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  element  in  the  human  constitution — especially 
so  in  science  and  religion.  It  was  evidently  added  by 
mistake. 

Continuing  our  way,  we  entered  the  cow-stables. 
Here  were  about  eighty — as  fine  a  collection  taken 
together,  as  I  have  seen  on  the  continent — all  pied,  all 
in  milk — standing  upon  a  floor  of  cobble-stone,  over¬ 
spread  with  straw.  One  among  them  of  great  excellence, 
was  worth,  M.  F.  said,  about  ninety  dollars.  She 
seemed  capable  of  giving  a  large  supply  of  milk — was 
rather  an  Ayrshire  in  proportion,  though  nearly  as  large 
as  a  Hereford.  The  manure  is  easily  gathered  by  fold¬ 
ing  the  litter  and  excrements  within  the  straw  bed  of 
each  day  and  depositing  this  upon  the  pile  without, 
(fig,  21.)  Here  it  remains  till  thoroughly  rotted.  Tho’ 


(Fig.  21.) 


by  being  kept  continually  wet,  it  is  not  permitted  to 
ferment.  Most  of  the  cows  suffer  from  the  unnatural 
growth  of  the  hoof.  M.  F.  attributes  it  to  the  action  of 
saltpetre  formed  in  the  soil  below.  Need  it  be  any  thing 
more  than  the  legitimate  result  of  this  unnatural  quiet  of  !; 
the  limbs?  The  growth  of  the  beard  when  neglected,  or 
of  the  finger-nails  of  the  Fakeers  of  Hindostan,  (till  the 
latter  as  little  resemble  the  usual  product  of  healthy 
secretion,  as  they  do  the  talons  of  birds  of  prey,)  are 
.but  parallel  instances,  in  which  the  constant  deposit  of 
horny  matter  is  not  kept  down  by  the  accustomed  re¬ 
moval  or  abrasion  at  the  outer  extreme.  These  crea¬ 
tures  are  worked  when  their  labor  is  required,  two  or 


three  hours  in  the  day.  M.  F.  says  it  enables  them  to 
give  more  milk,  because  they  eat  more.  They  must 
be  exercised,  says  he,  in  order  to  their  general  health. 
Better  that  the  service  be  profitable,  is  ever  the  pea¬ 
sant’s  plainest  deduction. 

Passing  from  the  stalls,  by  the  wagon  and  smith  shops, 
we  came  upon  the  system  of  draining  the  father  of  M.  F. 
had  instituted.  He  has  enveloped  the  mound  upon 
which  the  farm  lies,  in  a  spiral  drain,  discharging  its 
water  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  its  base,  in  a  swim¬ 
ming  pond.  From  this  pond  it  issues  again  to  water  a 
meadow,  lying  upon  descending  ground.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  in  a  diagram  the  just  properties  of  the 
ground-plot  of  Hofwyl.  Still  the  several  points  may 
be  noted.  (Fig.  22.)  A,  higher  school,  about  130  by 
50  feet.  B,  the  lower  farm-school  for  poor  children. 
C,  gymnasium  for  sports,  when  the  weather  is  unplea¬ 
sant.  D,  a  lodging  and  boarding-house,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  patrons  and  others  visitipg  the  school.  E, 
chapel.  F,  wagon  and  smith -shops.  G  and  H,  barns.  I, 
swimming-pond,  floored  and  Availed  with  cut  stone, 
j,  k,  1,  m,  commodes,  about  the  farm.  O,  one  of  the 
small  lakes,  supplied  with  row-boats  for  the  pupils  and 
teachers. 

At  eleven,  we  returned  to  the  gymnasium,  to  Avitness 
the  sports  of  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  their 
master,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Their  exercU 
ses  were  running,  leaping,  climbing,  and  swinging  in  a 
great  variety  of  modes,  on  parallel  bars.  Each  little 
group  under  a  director  who  stood  ready  to  give  aid  in 
a  dangerous  feat.  The  elder  boys  chose  their  leader,  as 
they  elect  leaders  in  all  sports,  and  he  set  them  exam¬ 
ples  which  they  tried  to  follow.  There  was  one  Swiss 
among  the  number,  a  fine  representative  of  the  peasants 
who  to  this  day,  among  the  mountains,  have  their 
publie  festivals  at  which  prizes  are  won  in  heaving  the 
stone  and  pitching  the  bar.  His  strength  and  agility 
were  the  admiration  of  all.  Here  I  remained  in  con¬ 
versation  with  M.  F.  and  the  Math.  Prof,  an  hour, 
Avhen,  at  a  bell -stroke,  all  the  fixtures  were  abandoned, 
the  pupils  leaving  to  prepare  for  dinner.  These  gym¬ 
nastic  exercises  are  the  escape-pipe,  through  which  the 
surplus  animal  spirits  make  their  exit,  instead  of  fester¬ 
ing  in  the  organism,  and  imparting  their  conagiont 
to=the  mind,  and  ultimately  finding  an  expression  in 
the  rod,  or  a  dismissal. 
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It  was  impossible  not  to  observe  the  great  superiority 
in  bearing  of  the  some  forty  Englishmen  over  their  fel¬ 
lows  generally,  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  M.  F. 
says  they  have  more  energy,  but  so  high  a  regard  for 
the  practical — that  which  they  can  see  to  be  useful — 
and  so  little,  comparatively,  for  science  or  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  that  though  in  the  outset  they  lead  the 
way  in  study,  they  are  almost  invariably  outstripped  by 
their  patient,  persevering  companions. 

On  parting  with  M.  F.,  he  put  into  my  hands  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  papers,  including  prospectuses  of  the  school,  and 
plans  of  study,  from  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  learn, 
when  more  at  leisure,  more  minutely  the  peculiar  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  school. 

Respectfully  yours,  E.  N.  Horsford. 


SARATOGA  COUNTY,  N.  Y- 


Mr.  Tucker — Believing  that  Saratoga  county,  as  an 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  district,  is  but  little 
known  abroad,  I  thought  a  brief  sketch  of  ourselves 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  you  and  some  of  your 
readers.  The  traveller,  in  going  to  and  from  Saratoga 
Springs,  by  our  railroads,  passes  over  our  most  barren 
and  sterile  fields;  hence  often  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  little  here  worth  possessing  except  our 
“health  giving  fountains.” 

But  great  is  the  mistake.  At  a  little  distance,  on 
either  side  of  those  roads,  may  be  found  a  soil  seldom 
surpassed,  with  barns  and  granaries  as  capacious  and 
well  filled  as  elsewhere  in  the  Empire  state.  Ours  is 
the  great  pork-making  county,  it  being  we1*  understood 
that  in  this  Ave  surpass  in  quantity  and  quality  our  neigh¬ 
bors;  and  in  the  dairy,  we  are  vain  enough  to  believe 
we  shall  soon  rival  our  own  Orange  county  in  butter. 

The  soil  is  much  of  it  a  sandy  loam,  congenial  to  the 
growth  of  corn  and  rye,  though  wheat  and  the  other 
grains  are  grown  in  considerable  plenty.  For  each  and 
eArery  product  we  haA^e  the  best  of  markets,  and  these 
steadily  and  constantly  increasing.  Saratoga  Springs, 
for  three  months  in  summer,  consumes  every  beef,  pig, 
lamb,  chicken,  egg,  &c.,  wfithin  her  reach,  and  these 
too,  at  prices,  many  times,  better  than  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  New- York. 

Congress  water  has  a  remarkable  effect  in  improving 
the  appetite,  and  whilst  the  drinking  is  enormous,  there 
seems  to  be  a  corresponding  ratio  of  increase  with  the 
eating  propensities. 

Our  numerous  streams  are  being  covered.  with  manu¬ 
factories.  On  the  Kayadarosseras,  near  Ballston  Spa,  a 
Lowell  in  machinery  is  springing  up.  Four  cotton 
mills  are  now  in  operation,  a  fifth  one  of  150  looms,  is 
preparing,  and  several  others  contemplated.  Beside 
these, 'are  woolen  mills,  flour  mills,  and  other  smaller 
works,  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  The  Ballston 
works  of  Isaiah  Blood,  Esq.,  are  in  this  neighborhood. 
They  are  a  most  splendid  and  interesting  monument  of 
what  indomitable  perseverance  may  do  Avhen  combined 
with  Yankee  mechanical  skill.  These  works  turn  out, 
m  the  scythe  department  alone,  six  thousand  dozen  per 
annum,  and  to  those  who  have  used  them  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  “there’s  none  better,  if  as  good.” 
Had  I  time  and  space,  I  should  like  to  go  more  into 
detail  with  regard  to  this  establishment,  but  I  must  go 
on,  and  say  to  those  wishing  further  information,  go, 
see  for  yourselves,  it  will  richly  repay  you. 

Farther  up  the  Kayadarosseras,  are  Factoryville, 
Lindley’s  Mills,  Rock-city,  Jamesville,  &c.,  with  their 
woolen,  paper,  flour,  saw,  and  other  mills.  At  Rock- 
city  is  a  fall  of  150  feet  in  a  mile.  Some  excellent 
water  privileges  may  yet  be  secured  here  at  Ioav  rates. 

This  Kayadarosseras  is  a  beautiful  stream,  and  were 
it  not  for  its  unrhymable  name,  its  charms  would  long 
since  have  been  sung  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land. 

At  Fort  Edward,  a  company  hav'e  purchased  the  state 
dam  on  the  Hudson  river,  ami  are  preparing  for  exten¬ 
sive  operations  another  year.  At  Schuylerville,  Mr. 
Marshall,  the  celebrated  manufacturer,  has  made  an  ex¬ 


tensive  purchase,  which  is  to  be  improved  forthAvith. 
Then  there  is  Mechanicville,  and  Waterford,  with  tneir 
wheels  and  looms  in  daily  motion.  In  the  north  part  of 
our  county,  beds  of  iron  ore  abound,  Avhich  are  already 
opened  and  being  smelted,  Avhilst  extensive  glass  Avorks 
are  in  a  state  of  preparation.  Thus,  it  must  be  seen  at 
once  that  we  are  in  the  ascendant,  and  that  Avith  a  dense 
manufacturing  population,  we  shall  consume  at  good 
prices  the  surplus  of  our  farms.  Should  a  foreign  mar¬ 
ket  be  needed,  we  have  our  two  railroads  from  Ballston 
Spa  to  carry  us  direct  to  Boston  or  New-York,  Avhilst  a 
third,  (the  Whitehall,)  Avill  another  season  connect  us 
with  the  Canadas.  A  fourth,  from  Saratoga  Springs  to 
Sacketts  Harbor,  through  the  Sacandaga  and  Black 
River  vallies,  is  proposed,  and  laterals  and  branches  in 
various  directions  contemplated.  Lands,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  all  this,  are  adA  ancing,  though  still  decidedly 
belOAv  the  average  of  other  places  Avith  like  advantages. 
Few  places  can  be  found  at  this  time  offering  greater 
inducements  to  actual  settlers  in  farming  than  Saratoga 
county. 

Many  of  the  northern  towns  are  admirably  suited  for 
the  dairy,  whilst  the  lands  may  be  had  for  prices  even 
less  than  the  worn  out  tobacco  farms  of  Virginia,  so 
eagerly  sought  after  by  some  of  our  northern  farmers. 
Fearing  I  shall  tire  you  and  your  readers,  I  Avill  now 
close  by  saying  if  you  or  they  shall  Avish  to  know  more 
respecting  us,  I  will  answer  any  interrogatories  on 
being  addressed  at  Ballston  Spa. 

Respectfully  yours,  Seth  Whalen. 

West  Milton,  Jan.  15,  1846. 


ANALYSIS  OF  SOILS. 


Mr.  Tucker — It  is  very  important  in  the  present  age 
of  agricultural  science,  that  farmers  should  be  thorough¬ 
ly  informed  of  the  different  constituents  of  their  lands, 
in  order  that  they  may  apply  their  manures  in  such  a 
way  as  to  produce  the  greatest  and  most  practical  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  true  that  many,  by  a  careful  and  systematic 
rotation,  so  manage  that  while  one  crop  exhausts  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  soil,  a  succeeding  crop  will  restore 
it  again,  and  render  it  fit  for  another  change,  and  in  four 
or  five  years  it  is  sufficiently  restored  for  another  rota¬ 
tion.  Yet  in  all  this,  what  does  he  knoAv  of  the  constit¬ 
uent  elements  of  the  soil?  About  as  much  as  he  does  of 
the  moon. 

According  to  Liebig,  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants 
require  for  their  development  and  groAvth,  a  rich  sup¬ 
ply  of  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates,  Avhile  on  the 
other  hand,  the  seed  requires  alkaline  phosphates.  A 
soil  containing  a  small  quantity  of  alkali,  may  be  fertile 
for  grain,  but  for  potatoes,  turneps,  &c.,  an  abundance 
is  needed. 

These  remarks  are  suggested,  hoping  that  the  editor 
will  give  a  few  hints,  which  Avill  enable  a  practical  far¬ 
mer  to  analyze  some  of  his  different  soils,  and  ascertain, 
if  possible,  what  particular  elements  it  contains,  and 
what  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  any  crop. 
This  seems  to  be  the  great  desideratum — for  men  to 
know  of  what  their  soils  consist,  and  Avhat  kind  of  ma¬ 
nures  should  be  applied,  to  produce  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficial  results. 

I  would  also  solicit  some  information  in  regard  to  the 
best  means  of  reclaiming  an  orchard,  Avhich  for  many 
years  has  been  unfruitful.  It  is  situated  on  a  rather  wet, 
but  hilly  soil,  with  a  southern  exposure,  and,  Avith  one 
exception,  has  been  pastured  about  tAvenly  years. 

H.  Luther. 

Middlebury ,  Vt.,  Dec.  20,  1845. 

1.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  it  is  desirable  for  farmers  to 
knoAv  of  what  their  soils  consist,  anti  Avhat  kind  of  ma¬ 
nures  should  be  applied,  to  produce  the  greatest  anil 
most  beneficial  results. 

But  this  can  be  attained  only  partially  by  analysis.  A 
distinguished  chemist  informs  us  that  to  detect  an  ingre 
dient  in  the  soil  constituting  only  one  thousandth  part 
of  its  weight,  requires  as  great  analytical  skill  as  chem¬ 
ists  usually  attain.  But  there  are  many  very  poAverful- 
ly  active  substances  in  the  soil,  constituting  a  much  less 
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proportion;  hence  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  some  important  ingredients  beyond  the  power 
of  analysis  to  detect. 

One  or  two  examples  may  be  given.  A  bushel  of 
gypsum  has  often  doubled  the  clover  crop  on  land,  as 
frequent  observations  have  proved.  But,  a  bushel  of 
gypsum,  dissolved  and  distributed  through  the  soil  as  it 
usually  is  by  the  first  rain  which  falls  upon  it,  and  by 
which  it  is  rendered  accessible  to  the  roots  of  growing 
plants— rconstitutes  only  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  the 
soil  of  an  acre  at  the  usual  depth.  Even  one  tenth  of 
that  quantity,  or  the  hundred  thousandth  part,  would 
doubtless  in  many  cases  exert  very  visible  effects. 
Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  there  are  such  substan¬ 
ces  now  actually  as  component  parts  of  soils,  which  are 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  analysis. 

A  hundred  pounds  of  guano  on  an  acre  will  some¬ 
times  produce  important  results.  But  a  hundred  pounds 
in  the  soil  would  only  constitute  a  ten  thousandth  part. 
Guano  consists  of  many  different  substances,  some  of 
which  would  be  in  exceedingly  less  proportions.  To 
detect  the  presence  of  an  equal  quantity  of  those  sub¬ 
stances  naturally  in  the  soil  is  therefore  quite  out  of  the 
question. 

There  are  however,  some  substances  existing  in  much 
larger  proportions,  whose  presence  and  quantity,  may 
be  well  ascertained.  For  instance,  it  is  often  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  the  quantity  of  sand  in  a  soil, — common 
terms  of  description  being  very  indefinite, — which  may 
be  ascertained  with  tolerable  precision  by  mixing  with 
water,  allowing  the  sand  to  settle,  drying  well  and 
weighing.  The  proportion  of  clay  may  be  nearly  as¬ 
certained  by  the  same  way,  the  clay  remaining  in  sus¬ 
pension  for  several  hours,  settling  and  drying  in  the 
same  way.  Carbonate  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  effer¬ 
vescence  in  acids.  Mould,  though  chiefly  indicated  by 
color,,  may  he  determined  with  somewhat  of  accuracy 
by  burning,  the  lost  weight  indicating  the  quantity; 
though  this  cannot  always  be  accurate,  as  for  instance, 
if  carbonate  of  lime  be  present,  the  carbonic  acid  would 
be  driven  off,  which  would  also  lessen  the  weight. 

But  we  very  much  question  the  propriety  of  farmers 
undertaking  to  analyze  soils.  If  imperfectly  done,  it  is 
of  little  value  or  might  mislead;  and  to  be  well  done, 
requires  an  excellent  apparatus,  costing  some  money, 
and  a  great  deal  of  time,  which  the  farmer  cannot  well 
devote;  and  a  considerable  previous  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience,  in  order  to  attain  skill.  It  is  better  to  send 
the  soil  to  an  eminent  chemist,  and  pay  him  for  the  job; 
although  even  then  there  are  doubtless  many  very  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  he  cannot  detect,  as  already  shown. 
For  ordinary  practice,  common  observation  will  assist 
much.  For  instance,  a  decidedly  tenacious  or  clayey 
soil  is  indicated  by  the  clods  upon  the  plowed  surface, 
and  perhaps  the  number  of  pounds  required  to  draw 
apart  a  certain  packed  portion  of  soil  might  indicate 
somewhat  the  relative  proportions  of  clay  and  sand. 
Vegetable  mould  is  indicated  by  color  and  texture;  lime, 
if  carbonate,  by  the  method  just  described.  In  many 
cases,  direct  experiment  with  manures  is  worth  more 
than  any  analysis  could  be,  though  analysis  often  sug¬ 
gests  or  points  out  in  what  direction  experiments  may 
be  most  advantageously  made. 

2 .  With  regard  to  the  orchard,  apple  trees  thrive 
well  on  soils  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
corn  and,  potatoes.  Wet  or  springy  land  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  underdraining ;  if  poor,  by  manuring  for 
crops ;  and  a  great  benefit  would  no  doubt  result  from  a 
good  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil.  To  suffer  young 
trees  to  stand  in  grass,  or  to  be  closely  surrounded  by 
wheat,  barley,  or  any  sown  crops,  is  only  another  name 
for  ruin;  Indian  corn  will  not  thrive  in  a  pasture  or 
wheat  field;  neither  will  young  trees.  Old  trees  will 
endure  such  treatment  better,  being  larger,  hardier, 
and  deeper-rooted,  and  consequently  not  so  much  affect¬ 
ed  by  slight  causes.  Com  will  do  as  a  crop  for  an  or¬ 
chard  of  large  trees,  while  potatoes  do  admirably  as 
one  for  small  trees.  Large  trees  may  occasionally  be 
surrounded  by  a  crop  of  grass  or  grain;  but  no  orchard 
can  continue  in  a  good  condition,  unless  it  is  occa¬ 
sionally  at  least,  well  cultivated  arid  manured. 


An  orchard  which  has  stood  many  years  in  grass,  has 
probably  become  stunted  and  scrubby  in  growth;  in 
which  case  judicious  pruning  would  doubtless  be  a 
benefit. 


VARIOUS  FARM  EXPERIMENTS, 

Condensed  from  accounts  in  exchange  papers. 


Experiments  with  Different  Manures. 

A  correspondentof  of  the  New  England  Farmer  re¬ 
ports  the  following  experiments  with  different  kinds  of 
manures  for  turneps  applied  to  land  of  “  shallow  loam,5’ 
which  was  enriched  in  1844,  by  a  green  crop  of  buck¬ 
wheat  plowed  under — four  square  rods  were  appropri¬ 
ated  to  each  kind  of  manure — the  rate  per  acre  is  given 
for  cost  and  yield. 


Material. 

Rate  per  acre. 

Cost. 

Yield. 

Crushed  bones, . 

80  bu. 

$60  00 

160bu. 

a  « 

3  qts.  lime  and  2  lbs.  sul. 

30  « 

22  oi 

120  “ 

acid, . 

4  bu.  80  lbs. 

6  Of 

80  « 

1  load  muck,  10  lbs.  guano, 

40  “  400  “ 

24  00 

150  « 

Dana’s  compost, . 

40  loads, 

13  50 

* 

Muck, . 

40  “ 

12  00 

* 

Leached  ashes, . 

400  bushels, 

40  00 

180  « 

Manure, . 

40  loads, 

40  00 

80  « 

Coal  ashes, . 

40  “ 

20  00 

* 

Bone  and  leached  ashes,  . . 

30  bu. bone  & 

[  300  bu.ashes. 

300  " 

The  bone  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  5  quarts  water, 
were  soaked  seven  days,  and  then  mixed  with  half¬ 
bushel  loam.  Dana's  compost  was  of  one  load  muck, 
one  bushel  salt,  and  one  cask  lime.  The  stars  indicate 
that  no  turneps  grew  worth  gathering,  though  larger 
than  where  nothing  was  applied.  All  were  spread 
after  plowing,  and  harrowed  in.  From  our  own  expe¬ 
rience,  we  think  the  stable  manure  would  have  given 
more  than  double,  if  it  had  been  plowed  in,  and  espe¬ 
cially  well  mixed  by  harrowing.  The  same  results 
are  not  to  be  expected  on  dissimilar  soils,  and  not  at  all 
with  different  kinds  of  crops. 


Management  of  Privies. 

Levi  Bartlett,  in  his  Address  before  the  Merri- 
mac  Ag.  Society,  states  his  practice  in  substance,  as 
follows,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  modes  we  have  seen 
noticed : — Adjoining  his  hog-house,  is  a  yard  18  by  14 
feet,  dug  15  inches  deep,  the  bottom  level,  and  with  a 
plank  floor,  and  plank  sides.  A  close  board  fence  sur¬ 
rounds  it.  The  privy,  adjoining,  has  a  tight  box  under 
it;  and  in  an  outer  room  is  another  box  or  sink  in 
which  all  the  soap  suds  is  emptied.  On  washing  days, 
a  gate  is  opened  in  the  sink,  and  all  the  soap  suds  passes 
by  a  large  spout  into  the  box  under  the  privy,  and 
escapes  by  a  gate  opened  for  the  purpose,  from  this  box, 
to  the  yard.  The  bottom  of  the  yard  is  covered  with 
muck  or  soil;  a  fresh  supply  of  which  is  added  once  a 
month  in  summer.  Thus  by  the  hogs,  vault,  and  soap 
suds,  he  gets  one  load  a  week  of  the  richest  kind  of 
manure.  Gypsum  is  thrown  into  the  vault  frequently. 
“How  much,”  he  asks,  “ is  a  barrel  of  soap  worth  for 
manure  ?  It  is  worth  none  the  less  after  having  been 
used  to  wash  clothes.” 


Experiments  with  Corn. 

Joseph  Frost,  of  Elliot,  Maine,  gives  a  statement 
in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  of  several  experiments  with 
the  culture  of  corn,  the  substance  of  which  we  here 
give  in  a  condensed  form.  The  soil  was  all  gravelly 
loam,  except  in  the  4th  experiment.  The  loads  were 
40  bushels,  except  in  the  two  last  experiments.  In  the 
second  and  fifth,  the  manure  was  plowed  in  by  a 
second  plowing — in  the  others  it  was  harrowed  in  by 
the  harrow  or  cultivator — the  superiority  of  the  crops 
I  in  the  former  cases  will  be  noticed.  The  different  crops 
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were  usually  cultivated  and  hoed  twice.  The  amount 
ver  acre  given  in  all  cases. 

1st.  Exp.,  1842 — 10  loads  compost — manured  in  hill — 
3|  feet  apart  each  way — yield  30  bushels  per  acre. 

2d  Exp.,  1843 — Same  field — 23  loads  compost  per 
acre — hills  3  ft.  by  15  inches,  two  stalks  to  a  hill — 75 
sound  bushels  per  acre. 

3d  Exp.  Grass  lea,  plowed  in  fall — 17  loads  com¬ 
post — hills  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  4  stalks  to  a  hill — 55  sound 
bushels  to  the  aci;e. 

4th  Exp.  Black  clayey  loam,  grass  lea — fall  plowed 
— 12  loads  compost — 3 \  feet  each  way,  6  seeds  to  a  hill — 
40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

5th  Exp.,  1844 — Rye  lea — fall  plowed — 20  loads  com¬ 
post,  45  bushels  each — 3  feet  by  15  inches — two  stalks 
left  to  a  hill— 60  bushels  to  the  acre — probably  would 
have  been  80  bushels  but  for  the  worms. 

6th  Exp.,  1845 — 20  loads  compost,  50  bushels  each — 
3  ft.  by  15  inches,  three  seeds  to  a  hill — 50  bushels  per 

acre.  - - - 

Comparison  of  Manures. 

L.  Bartlett,  in  his  Merrimac  Address  states,  that  he 
applied  manure  of  different  kinds  to  a  piece  of  corn, 
with  the  following  results: — The  best  corn  was  that 
enriched  with  the  manure  from  the  stage-tavern;  but 
the  corn  was  about  as  good  where  a  compost  was  ap¬ 
plied,  made  of  equal  parts  of  this  stable  manure  and 
muek.  Another  part  that  had  donkey  manure  with  an 
equal  part  of  muck  and  perhaps  a  thirtieth  part  lime, 
made  into  compost,  was  nearly  as  good.  Where  com¬ 
mon  barn  mauure  was  applied,  the  corn  was  inferior  to 
the  other.  Another  result  was  interesting.  The  com¬ 
post  of  barn  manure  and  muck  in  equal  portions,  and  a 
thirtieth  lime,  was  applied  to  potatoes  before  oats,  and 
after  the  oats  was  grass.  The  rest  of  the  land  had  an  equal 
quantity  of  barn  manure  at  the  same  time.  In  1844,  the 
third  year,  the  grass  was  decidedly  better  where  the 
compost  was  put;  in  1845,  the  compost  ground  had  a 
heavy  crop  of  lodged  grass,  with  a  green  second  growth ; 
the  other  was  poorer,  and  brown,  with  no  second  crop. 
The  permanent  action  of  the  muck,  or  lime,  or  both, 
was  thus  shown. 


CARE  OF  SHEEP  IN  WINTER. 


Mr.  Tucker — My  barn  is  forty-eight  feet  by  fifty- 
six,  in  the  basement  story  of  which  I  usually  winter 
from  two  to  three  hundred  sheep.  I  have  always  been 
uniform  in  my  manner  of  feeding,  and  it  has  always  con¬ 
sisted  of  hay  and  sheaf  oats.  I  have  always  been  care¬ 
ful  to  have  my  hay  cut  at  the  proper  season,  and  some¬ 
what  particular  to  have  it  well  cured;  hence  it  follows 
that  there  is  but  Little  left  in  the  racks  to  be  strewed 
round  the  sheepfold  as  litter.  The  oats  which  I  feed, 
are  at  the  rate  of  one  dozen  to  the  hundred  sheep,  the 
straw'  of  which  is  scattered  round  the  sheepfold  with  a 
view  to  keep  it  sufficiently  clean  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sheep.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I  have  noticed 
by  the  middle  of  the  winter,  that  my  sheep  would  com¬ 
mence  pulling  the  wool  from  their  sides  and  hips;  and 
in  some  instances  by  the  last  of  March  nearly  all  of  the 
wool  on  the  hips  would  be  removed  by  the  biting  of  the 
sheep.  I  have  sometimes  conjectured  that  the  itching 
which  roused  the  sheep  to  pull  out  the  wool  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  sheepfold  not  having  been  kept  sufficiently 
littered,  but  of  this  I  was  never  perfectly  satisfied  until 
this  winter.  The  hay  which  I  have  used  for  feeding 
my  sheep  this  winter,  was  cut  on  a  new  meadow,  was 
coarse  timothy,  largely  intermingled  with  wheat  straw 
from  the  scattering  of  wheat  the  preceding  year.  The 
effects  of  which  has  been  a  superabundance  of  wheat 
straw'  and  coarse  timothy  left  in  the  racks;  this  being 
scattered  in  addition  to  my  usual  amount  of  oat  straw, 
has  kept  my  sheep  bedded  in  the  finest  possible  manner. 
Now  it  has  followed  from  this  or  some  other  unknown 
cause,  that  out  of  about  five  hundred  sheep  there  is  not 
a  single  instance  in  which  the  sheep  have  pulled  any 
wool  from  their  sides,  belly,  or  hips.  I  have  mention¬ 
ed  the  above  facts  because  I  believe  them  to  be  conclu¬ 


sive  on  the  subject  alluded  to.  There  are  large  sheep 
raisers  in  the  western  country  that  have  no  definite  con¬ 
ception  of  the  cause  which  prompts  the  sheep  to  pull 
the  wool  from  their  sides  and  hips  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  winter.  From  my  experience  this  winter  I  can  say 
with  confidence  that  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  w'ell 
littered  sheepfolds. 

Respectfully  yours,  N.  P.  A. 

Wheeling ,  Va March  2 6th,  1845. 


AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  OF  EDGECOMB  CO.,  N.  C 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — In  renewing  my  subscription  for 
the  ensuing  year,  allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few 
desultory  remarks  on  this  region  of  country,  little  known 
to  the  agricultural  world,  though  not  the  less  deserving 
a  passing  notice  in  the  Cultivator. 

The  county  of  Edgecombe,  of  which  Tarboro  is  the 
county  seat,  lies  just  below  the  hilly  country  of  the 
“  good  old  North  state,”  and  in  the  humble  judgment  of 
the  writer,  possesses  advantages  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
any  county  of  the  state  for  agricultural  purposes. 

We  are  a  law  and  order  loving  people;  obey  the 
eleventh  commandment — mind  your  own  business,  and 
let  that  of  others  alone — work  hard—  keep  out  of  debt — - 
and  through  the  many  trying  financial  difficulties  our 
country  has  witnessed,  have  always  presented  the  spec¬ 
tacle,  of  which  we  can  justly  boast,  of  peace  and 
plenty. 

We  have  a  stream  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  b'oats 
passing  through  the  county,  with  various  creeks  and 
swamps  tributary  to  it,  on  one  of  which  the  lands  are 
good,  and  with  the  inexhaustible  beds  of  marl  found  in 
nearly  every  section  of  the  county,  can  be  rendered  high¬ 
ly  productive.  Little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  subject  of  improvement  till  within  a  few  years 
past.  The  heavy  drain  on  our  population  by  emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  south  and  west,  and  the  severe  cropping  of 
those  that  remained,  brought  our  lands  down  to  their 
minimum  value,  from  which  point,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  must  ascend  in  the  scale.  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  reaction  has  taken  place;  our  population  are 
stable,  and  lands  now  command  their  full  value. 

In  the  marl,  found  here  in  such  abundance,  and  in 
many  places  of  superior  quality,  containing  as  much  as 
75  per  cent,  of  pure  lime,  our  farmers  have  discovered 
an  efficient  restorative  for  their  worn  out  lands.  The 
low  prices  have  convinced  many  that  without  improv¬ 
ing,  the  yield  will  not  pay  for  cultivation,  and  we  have 
set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  if  this  spirit  of  improvement 
is  kept  up  for  many  years,  the  face  of  the  country  would 
hardly  be  recognized  by  those  who  have  left  us  to  settle 
on  the  virgin  soils  of  the  south  and  west. 

Your  intelligent  and  enterprising  agent  here,  R.  N  , 
has  done  much  to  stir  up  the  farmers  of  old  Edgecombe 
to  a  sense  of  their  interests,  and  has  persuaded  many 
inveterate  haters  of  “  book  farming”  to  take  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  Say  what  you  will,  the  thing  is  now  beyond 
cavil,  that  agricultural  works  are  of  benefit,  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  as  friend  Solon  says,  in  his 
« Notes  of  Travel  in  the  Southwest,”  «  wherever  they 
read  the  papers,  works  of  improvement  are  to  be 
seen.” 

The  hogs  bought  in  Albany  by  R.  N.,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  big  hog  par  excellence,  created  considerable  ex¬ 
citement  in  our  usually  quiet  village,  on  their  arrival  at 
our  landing — for  several  weeks  were  all  the  agony 
among  the  farmers  who  came  to  see  them.  They  took 
much  better  than  I  expected  to  see  them  with  our  farmers. 

We  have  had  a  fine  crop -year.  Cotton,  corn,  peas, 
and  potatoes,  turned  out  well,  and  our  pork  will  now 
readily  command  $5  per  cwt.  1845  may  be  set  down 
with  us  as  the  driest  and  best  crop-year  known  in  many. 

Respectfully  yours,  Edgecombe. 

T  arhoro1 ,  Dec •  20,  1845. 


Soaking  Corn. — A  successful  farmer  effects  a  saving 
of  a  third  to  one  half  by  soaking  his  corn  fed  to  horses 
in  water,  in  barrels  placed  in  the  cellar  where  it  cannot 
freeze. 
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Cattle  Show  and  Fair  for  1846,  to  he  held  at  Auburn , 
Sept.  15,  16,  and  17. 


PREMIUM  LIST  FOR  1846. 


ON  FARMS. 

For  the  best  cultivated  farm  of  not  less  than  50  acres,  exclusive 
of  woodland,  regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  of  produce,  the 
manner  and  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  profits  : 

First  premium, .  $50  |  Second  do., .  $30 

Third  do., .  $20. 

The  persons  making  application  for  these  premiums,  must  sub¬ 
mit  written  answers  to  a  series  of  questions,  printed  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  J.  B.  Nott,  Sec’y. 


EXPERIMENTS  AND  ESSAYS. 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  stall  feeding  cattle,  with 

a  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances, .  $20 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  converting  green  crops 
or  other  vegetable  matters  into  manure,  with  full  details, 

&c., . . $10 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  made  for  increasing  ma¬ 
nures  in  forming  compost, . •• .  .$10 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  for  top  dressing  grass,. .  10 
“  “  “  subsoil  plowing, .... .  10 

“  “  £t  eradicating  Can.  thistle, 10 

“  “  “  draining, .  10 

“  “  “  irrigation, .  10 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  on  the  improvement  of  seed 
wheat,  by  culture  and  propagation,  .  $10 

FARM  DWELLINGS. 

For  the  best  design  accompanied  with  plans  and  elevation,  com¬ 
bining  convenience,  economy,  and  good  taste. 

For  best, .  $15  |  Second  best,  . .  $10 

Competitors  for  the  premiums  on  Experiments  and  Designs, 
must  forward  their  manuscripts  to  the  Secretary,  Albany,  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  first  of  December,  1846,  free  of  postage. 

CATTLE. 

CLASS  I. — Ditrhams. 

Best  Bull,  over  3  years  old,  $15  |  Second  best, .  $10 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  bull,  2  years  old, . $10  |  Second  best, .  Col.  Tour. 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  yearling  Bull, .  $10  j  Second  best, . Col.  Tour. 

Third  best.  Diploma. 

Best  bull  calf, .  Col.  Tour,  |  Second  best, . . .  Diploma. 

Best  cow,  3  years  old, . $15  j  Second  best, . $10. 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old .  $10  j  Second  best, .  Col.  Tour. 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  yearling  heifer, - - -  $10  |  Second  best, .  Col.  Tour. 

Third  best,  Diploma. 

Best  heifer  calf,  ....  Col.  Tour.  |  Second  best, . Diploma. 

CLASS  II. — Herefords. 

Best  bull  over  3  years  old,. .  $15  j  Best  cow, .  $15 

Second  best, .  10  |  Second  best, .  10 

Best  bull,  between  1  and  |  Best  heifer  between  1  and 

3  years  old, . .  10  |  3  years  old,  .  10 

Second  best, .  Diploma.  |  Second  best, . •  Diploma. 


CLASS  III 

Best  bull,  3  years  old, .  $15 

Second  best, .  10 

Best  bull  between  1  and  3 

years  old,  .  10 

Second  best, .  Diploma. 


—Devons. 

Best  cow, .  $15 

Second  best, .  10 

Best  heifer,  between  1  and 

and  3  years  old, .  10 

Second  best, . Diploma. 


Best  bull,  over  3  years  old,  $15 

Second  best,  .  10 

Best  bull  between  1  and  3 
years  old, .  10 


CLASS  IV. — Ayrshires. 


Best  cow, .  $15 

Second  best, .  10 

Best  heifer,  between  1  and 
3  years  old,  .  10 


Second  best, . Diploma.  |  Second  best, .  Diploma. 

CLASS  V. — Crosses  of  Native  and  Improved. 


Best  cow  over  3  years  old,  .  $15 

Second  best, .  10 

Third  best, . Vol.  Trans 


Third  best  two  years  old 

heifer, .  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  yearling  heifer, .  $5 


Best  2  year  old  heifer, .  15  |  Second  best, .  Col.  Tour 

Second  best, .  10  |  Third  best  , .  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  heifer  calf,  Col.  Tour. 

CLASS  VI. — Native  Cattle. 

Best  cow  over  3  years  old,.  $15  |  Third  best  2  yr.  old  heifer,  .  $5 

Second  best, .  1 0  |  Best  yearling  heifer, .  5 

Third  best, . Vel.  Tr.  |  Second  best, .  Col.  Tour. 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old,. ...  15  j  Third  best, . Vol.  Trans. 

Second  best, .  10  |  Best  heifer  calf,. . . .  Col.  Tour. 

WORKING  OXEN. 

Best  team  of  20  yoke  from  |  Third  best  yoke,. .  Vol.  Trans. 

'  anY  011e  c0-i  .  $25  |  Best  10  yoke  of  oxen  from 

Second  best,  .  15  j  any  one  town,  .  $20 

Best  yoke  of  oxen, .  15  |  Second  best, .  10 

Second  best, .  10  |  Third  best, .  Col.  Tour 


THREE  YEAR  OLD  STEERS. 

Best  yoke, .  $10  |  Second  best .  $5 

Third  best, . Diploma. 

Best  team  of  10  yoke  from  any  one  county,  $15. 

To  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  inclusive,  who  shall  ex¬ 
hibit  the  best  broke  yoke  of  3  year  old  steers,  of  their  own  train¬ 
ing,  Col.  Tour. 

Second  best  do.,  .....  Diploma.  |  Third  best  do.,  . .  Transactions 
TWO  YEAR  OLD  STEERS. 

Best  yoke, .  $10  |  Second  best,. .......  Col.  Tour 

Third  best,  Vol.  Trans. 

To  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  who  shall  exhibit  the  best 
broke  yoke  of  2  year  old  steers,  of  their  own  training,  Col.  Tour. 
Second  best, .  Diploma.  |  Third  best,  .  Vol.  Trans. 

YEARLING  STEERS. 

Best  yoke, .  $8  |  Second  best .  Col.  Tour, 

Third  best,  Vol.  Trans. 

To  boys  under  16  years  of  age  who  shall  exhibit  the  best  broke 
yoke  of  yearling  steers  of  their  own  training,  Col.  Tour. 

Second  best, .  Diploma.  |  Third  best, .  Vol.  Trans. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  on  working  oxen  and  steers,  the  sin  - 
gle  teams  will  be  subjected  to  a  trial  on  a  loaded  cart  or  wagon 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee  ;  and  particular  reference 
will  be  had  to  the  matching,  training,  and  docility  of  the  animals, 
as  well  as  their  general  appearance. 

FAT  CATTLE  AND  FAT  SHEEP 

Best  pair  fat  oxen, .  $15  |  Second  best, .  $10 

Third  best,  Colman’s  Tour. 

Best  ox  or  steer, .  $10  |  Second  best, .  $5 

Third  best,  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  fat  cow  or  heifer,. . . .  $10  j  Second  best, .  $5 

Third  best, . Vol.  Trans. 

A  fat  ox  taking  a  premium  as  one  of  a  pair,  cannot  compete 
singly  for  another  premium. 

Best  fat  sheep, . .  $10  |  Second  best, .  Col.  Tour. 

Third  best,  Vol.  Trans. 

Applicants  for  the  premiums  on  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  must  fur¬ 
nish  statements  of  the  manner  of  feeding  the  animals,  and  the 
kind,  quantity,  and  cost  of  the  food. 

STALLIONS. 

CLASS  I— for  all  worlc. 

Best,  over  4  years  old, .  $10  |  Third  best, . Diploma 

Second  best,’ .  $5  |  Fourth  best, .  Vol  Trans. 

CLASS  II.— Blood. 

Best,  over  4  years  old.. ....  $10  |  Third  best, . Diploma 

Second  best, .  5  |  Fourth  best, . Vol.  Trans 

CLASS  III. — Draught. 

Best,  over  4  years  old, . $10  |  Third  best, .  Diploma, 

Second  best, .  5  |  Fourth  best, . Vol.  Trans’ 

THREE  YEARS  OLD  STALLIONS. 

Best  3  years  old  stallion,  . .  $10  |  Third  best, .  Diploma 

Second  best, .  $5  |  Fourth  best, .  Vol.  Trans 

GELDINGS. 

Best  Gelding, .  $5  |  Second  best, . Vol.  Trans 

MATCHED  HORSES. 

Best  pair, .  $10  |  Second, .  Diploma 

Third  best, . 2  Vols.  Trans. 

MARES. 

Best  brood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot),  for  all  work,  $10. 

Second  best, . $5  |  Third . Diploma. 

Fourth - Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  brood  blood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot),  $10. 

Second  best .  $5  |  Third . Diploma. 

Fourth-*- •Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  brood  draught  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot),  $10. 

Second  best .  $5  [  Third . Diploma 

Fourth  •  •  •  -  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  mare  3  years  old, . $5.  |  Second  best, . Diploma. 

Third- •  •  •  Vol.  Transactions. 


SHEEP. 

CLASS  I. — Long  Wooled. 

Best  buck, . $8  I  Best  5  ewes,  • 

Second  best, . Col.  Tour.  Second  best,  • 

Third  best, . Diploma.  |  Third  best,-- 

Best  pen  5  lambs,  $5.' 


■Col.  Tour 
■  •  -  Diploma. 


CLASS  II.— Middle  Wooled. 

Best  buck, . . . $8  |  Best  five  ewes,  ■ 

Second  best, . Col.  Tour.  |  Second  best, ••• 

Third  best, . Diploma.  |  Third  best, - 

Best  pen  5  lambs,  $5. 

This  class  includes  the  South  Down,  Norfolk,  Dorset,  Native,  &e. 


. $8 

Col.  Tour. 
•  Diplama 


CLASS  III. — Mertnos  and  their  Grades. 

Best  buck, . $8  |  Best  five  ewes, . $8 

Second  best, . Col.  Tour.  |  Second  best, . Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, . Diploma.  |  Third  best,  . Diploma 

Best  pen  5  lambs,  $5. 

This  class  includes  all  those  generally  denominated  Merinos, 
whether  of  pure  or  mixed  blood. 
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CLASS  IV.— Saxons  and  titeir  Grades. 

Best  buck, . $8  |  Best  five  ewes, . $8 

Second  best, •••  •' . Col.  Tour,  j  Second  best, . Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, . Diploma.  |  Third  best, . •  •  Diploma. 

Best  pen  5  lambs,  $5. 

This  class  includes  all  those  generally  denominated  Saxons, 
whether  of  pure  or  mixed  blood. 


SWINE. 


Best  boar,  over  10  months,  $10 
Second  best,.*-- •  f-C.oi  Tour. 
Third  best.. . Diploma. 


Best  sow,- . . . $10 

Second  best,.* . Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, . Diploma. 


Best  lot  of  pigs  under  10  months,  not  less  than  four  in  number 
Colman’s  Tour.  Second  best,  Diploma. 

In  awarding  premiums  on  hogs,  reference  will  be  had  not  mere¬ 
ly  to  size  or  present  condition,  but  to  that  proportion  between  bone 
and  meat  which  promises  the  greatest  value  from  the  least  amount 

of  feed.  . 

POULTRY. 

For  the  best  lot  of  Dorking  fowls,  not  less  than  3,  one  cock 

and  two  hens, . . . . . •  ••••  $3 

For  the  best  lot  of  Black  Poland,  not  less  than  three, .  3 

For  the  best  lot  of  large  fowls,  not  less  than  three, .  3 

For  the  best  pair  of  ducks,. .  $3  |  For  the  best  pair  of  turkeys,  3 

For  the  best  pair  of  geese,  . .  3 

For  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  barn  yard  fowls  owned  by  the 
exhibitor,  $10. 


Best  Plow,* . Silver  Medal 

Second  do  . Diploma. 

Third  do  . Vol.  Trans. 

Best  subsoil  plow,  Silver  Med. 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 
Best  farm  wagon,  Silver  Medal. 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  Harrow,  Silver  Medal. 
Best  Cultivator,  Silver  Medal. 
Best  fanning  mill, Silver  Medal. 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 
Best  horse  power,  Silver  Med. 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  corn  stalk  cutter,  Sil.  Med. 
Second  do  Diploma 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  threshing  machine, 

Silver  Medal. 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  drill  barrow,  Diploma. 
Best  straw  cutter,  Silver  Medal. 
*  The  trial  of  plows  will  take 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

2d  best  straw  cutter,  Diploma. 
Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  $10 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  clover  machine,  $10 

Second  do  Diploma. 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  flax  and  hemp  dresser.  $10 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third  do  Vol.  Transactions. 


Best  horse  cart, . Diploma. 

Best  ox  cart, . 

do 

Best  horse  rake, . 

do 

Best  ox  yoke , . 

do 

Best  farm  harness,  •  •  •  • 

do 

do 

Best  grain  cradle,  •  •  •  • 

do 

Best  six  hand  rakes,  •  • 

do 

Best  six  hay  forks,  •  •  • 

do 

Best  six  grass  scythes, 

do 

Best  six  cradle  scythes, 

do 

Best  six  dung  forks,  •  • 

do 

Best  six  axes, . 

do 

Best  six  hoes,  ■  •  •. . 

do 

Best  hay  rigging, .  $5 

place  on  Tuesclay,  Sept.  15th. 


For  the  best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  $10. 

Also,  for  the  best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural 
implements  manufactured  in  the  state  of  New- York,  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  the  exhibitor, . Silver  Medal. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

. . $15  |  Third  premium, . $10 

.  12  |  Fourth  do  Colman’s  Tour. 

Fifth,  •  •  •  •  Vol.  Transactions. 

For  boys  under  eighteen  years  of  age  : 

First  premium, . $10  |  Second, . $5 

Third, - Vol.  Transactions. 

One-fourth  of  an  acre  will  be  required  to  be  plowed  within  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  with  15  minutes  for  rest — the  furrow  slice  to 
be  not  over  12  inches  wide,  nor  less  than  8  inches  in  depth.  The 
plowman  to  drive  his  own  team,  and  the  furrow  slice  to  remain 
as  left  by  the  plow. 


First  Premium, 
Second  do 


BUTTER. 

For  the  best  lot  (quality  as  well  as  quantity  considered, )made  from 
five  cows,  in  30  successive  days — 25  lbs  of  the  butter  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited,  $25. 

Second  best, . $15  |  Third  best,- . $10 

Compliance  with  the  following  rules  will  be  strictly  required  of 
those  who  compete  for  these  premiums,  viz  :  The  cows  to  be  fed 
pn  pasture,  green  corn-stalk  fodder,  or  grass  cut  for  the  purpose, 
only.  No  grain,  roots  or  slops  of  any  description,  to  be  fed  during 
the  trial,  nor  for  fifteen  days  preceding  the  trial.  The  cows  to  be 
owned  by  the  competitors  previous  to  the  1st  day  of  Feb’y,  1S46, 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  cows  on  some  one  day  during  the  trial 
to  be  accurately  weighed  and  measured,  and  the  result  stated.  A 
sample  of  at  least  25  lbs.  of  the  butter  so  made  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  fair  at  Auburn,  for  the  inspection  of  the  examining  commit¬ 
tee.  The  particular  breed  of  the  cows  to  be  stated,  if  known,  and 
the  method  of  making  and  preserving  the  butter.  A  certificate 
signed  by  the  owners  of  the  cows,  and  at  least  one  other  person 
who  assisted  in  milking  and  making  the  butter,  detailing  the  above 
particulars,  will  be  required. 

The  executive  committee  believe  that  few  if  any  premiums  of¬ 
fered  on  neat  cattle  will  result  in  greater  benefit  to  the  farming 
interest,  than  those  on  the  products  of  the  dairy,  providing  fixed 
rules,  requiring  uniformity. of  feed,  be  faithfully  enforced.  The 
.ncreased  list  of  premiums  is  offered  with  the  hope  it  will  induce 


extensive  competition  throughout  the  state.  Let  this  object  be  ac¬ 
complished,  and  an  opinion  approximating  to  accuracy  may  be 
formed  by  the  public  which  of  the  several  breeds  of  cows  are  the 
best  for  dairy  purposes,  and  from  those  that  prove  the  best,  further 
improvement  may  be  made. 

Second  best, .  Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, . Silver  Medal. 

•••  Diploma. 
•Vol.  Trans. 


Fourth  best,  ■ 
Fifth  best,  •• 


Best  25  pounds  made  in  June, $10 

Second  best, . Col’s  Tour. 

Third  best, . Vol.  Trans. 

Best  50  lbs.  made  at  any  time, 

$15. 

The  claimants  for  premiums  must  state  in  writing  the  time  when 
it  was  made  ;  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  farm  ;  the  mode  of 
keeping  ;  the  treatment  of  the  cream  and  milk  before  churning ; 
the  mode  of  churning,  winter  and  summer ;  the  method  of  freeing 
the  butter  from  the  milk  ;  the  quantity  and  kind  of  salt  used  ;  whe¬ 
ther  saltpetre  or  any  other  substances  have  been  employed. 

The  butter  offered  for  premiums  must  be  presented  in  butter 
tubs,  jars  or  firkins. 

CHEESE. 

One  year  old  and  over. 

Best  100  lbs., . $15.  |  3d  best, . Silver  Medal. 

2d  best, . Col  Tour.  |  4th  do . Diploma. 

5th  do . Vol.  Transactions. 

Less  than  one  year  old. 

Best  100  lbs., .  $15  |  3d  best, . Silver  Medal. 

2d  best, . . . Col.  Tour.  |  4th  do  . Diploma. 

5th  do . Vol.  Transactions. 

Those  who  present  cheese  for  the  premiums  offered,  must  state 
in  writing  the  time  when  it  was  made  ;  the  number  of  cows  kept; 
whether  the  cheese  was  made  from  one,  two  or  more  milkings  ; 
whether  any  addition  is  made  of  cream  ;  the  quantity  of  rennet 
used,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it;  the  mode  of  pressure,  and  the 
treatment  of  cheese  afterwards. 

DAIRIES. 

For  the  best  cheese  dairy,  $50  |  Second  best, . . . $30 

Third  best, •••  -$20. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  Chairman. 
For  the  best  butter  dairy,  $25  |  Second  do  $15  |  Third  do  $10 
Zadoc  Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  Chairman. 
The  competitors  for  the  above  premiums  must  comply  with  the 
following  regulations.  They  must  state  the  .actual  .product  of  the 
cheese  or  butter  dairy,  the  locality  of  such  dairy  in  latitude  ;  the 
composition  of  the  soil  as  near  as  may  be  where  the  dairy  farm  is 
situated  ;  the  kind  of  grass  used  for  pasture  and  for  hay ;  the  quan¬ 
tity,  in  pounds,  of  milk  per  cow  on  the  average  and  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  ;  the  quantity  of  cheese  or  butter  to  the  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  produced  ;  the  gross  quantity  of  milk  and  cheese,  or  butter, 
produced,  the  quality  of  the  cheese  or  butter,  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing,  the  breed  of  cows  composing  the  dairy,  and  ail  such  other  de¬ 
tails  procured  as  shall  determine  the  most  profitable  mode  of  con 
ducting  the  cheese  or  butter  dairy  business. 

SUGAR. 

Best  25  lbs.  maple  sugar,  . .  $10  j  Third  best .  Diploma. 

Second  best, .  5  |  Fourth  best, . Vol.  Trans. 

For  the  best  25  lbs. of  cornstalk  sugar,  Silver  Medal. 

No  premium  to  be  awarded  unless  the  sample  offered  shall  be 
deemed  worthy  of  it. 

The  process  of  manufacture  and  clarifying  must  be  particularly 
stated  in  reference  to  the  maple  and  cornstalk  sugar. 


SILK. 


Best  specimen  manufactured, 
(woven  into  cloth  or  rib¬ 
bons,)  .  $15 

Second  best, .  10 

Third  best .  Colman’s  Tour. 

Fourth  best, . Vol.  Trans. 

Best  specimen  not  less  than  one 

pound  reeled  silk, .  $5 

Second  best,  . Diploma. 

Third  best, . Vol.  Trans. 


Best  specimen  sewing  silk,  not 
less  than  one  pound,  of  domes¬ 
tic  growth, .  $10 

Second  best, .  5 

Third  best, .  Diploma. 

Fourth  best, .  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  one-half  bushel  cocoons, 

1846 . $10 

Second  best,. . .  .Colman’s  Tour. 
Third  best, .  Diploma. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Best  woolen  blankets,  $5 — Sec¬ 
ond,  4 — Third,  3. 

Best  ten  yards  flannel,  $5 — Sec¬ 
ond,  4— Third,  3. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth,  $5 — 

Second,  4— Third,  3. 

Best  woolen  carpet, $5 — Second, 

4— Third,  3. 

Best  tow  cloth,  15  yards,  $3 — 

Second,  diploma. 

Best  10  yards  linen,  $5— Second 
4— Third.  3. 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper,  $5— 

Second,  4 — Third,  3. 

Best  hearth  rug,  $5— Second, 

4— Third,  3— Fourth,  2— Fifth, 

Trans— Sixth,  Dip. 

Best  10  yards  kersey,  $3 — Sec¬ 
ond  best.  2— Third.  Trans. 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards,  $3— 

Second,  2— Third,  Trans. 


Best  double  carpet  coverlet, $4 — 
Second,  3 — Third,  2 — Fourth, 
Trans.' 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings, 
$2— Second,  Trans. — Third, 
Diploma. 

Best  wove  woolen  stockings, 
$2— Second,  Trans — Third, 
Dip. 

Best  cotton  wove  stockings, 
$2 — Second,  Vol.  Trans" — 
Third,  Diploma. 

Best  lb.  of  linen  sewing  thread, 
$2 — Second,  Trans — Third, 
Dip. 

Best  linen  woven  stockings, $2— 
Second,  Trans. — Third,  Dip. 

Best  line'll  knit  stockings,  $2— 
Second,  Trans.— Third,  Dip. 

Best  knit  cotton  stockings,  $2 — 

Second,  Tr. — Third,  Diploma. 


Best  bed  quilt,  or  other  bed  or  window  furniture,  discretionary 
premiums,  at  the  option  of  the  committee 
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FRUIT. 

For  the  greatest  variety  table  apples,  $5. 

For  the  second  greatest, -  $3  |  For  the  third  greatest,  Vol.  Tr. 

For  the  best  twelve  sorts,  not  less  than  three  of  each,  $3 

Best  new  seedling  apple, .  $3 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  table  pears, .  3 

For  the  second  greatest, .  Vol.  Trans. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  winter  pears, .  44  44 

For  the  best  twelve  quinces, .  44  44 

For  the  best  twelve  peaches, .  “  “ 

For  the  best  twenty-four  plums, .  44  44 

For  the  best  six  bunches  of  native  grapes, .  44  “ 

For  the  best  six  bunches  of  foreign  grapes, .  44  “ 

For  the  best  dozen  Figs, . .  Diploma. 

For  the  second  best,  44  .  Vol.  Trans. 

For  best  one-half  dozen  oranges, .  “ 

For  best  “  “  .  lemons, .  44 

For  best  dozen  nectarines, . .' .  44 

For  best  dozen  apricots, .  45 

For  best  dozen  pomegranates, .  “ 

For  best  pint  almonds, . . . . .  44 


Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of - be  appointed  by  the  Execu¬ 

tive  Committee,  who  shall  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  list 
of  not  exceeding  30  kinds  of  apples,  which  shall  be  in  their  opinion 
best  adapted  to  the  economical  demands  of  the  people  of  this  state, 
and  to  be  best  suited  to  the  different  localities  of  the  same,  com¬ 
prising  thefr  most  extensive  use  in  all  seasons,  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  and  for  exportation,  the  individual  names  of  said  fruits,  a 
drawing  of  each  separate  kind,  with  a  particular  description 
thereof ;  and  that  in  this  connection  they  also  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  several  classes  of  fine  fruits  as  adapted  to  the  above  pur¬ 
poses,  and - dollars  be  appropriated  as  in  the  judgment  of  the 

Executive  Committee  shall  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
object. 

Committee. — L.  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock  ;  Dr.  A.  Stevens,  New- 
York  ;  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  Aurora;  I.  C.  Platt,  Plattsburgh;  Prof. 
J.  Jackson,  Schenectady. 


FLOWERS. 

For  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity,  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  second  greatest, - Dip.  |  For  third  greatest,  Vol.  Trans. 

For  the  best  Floral  ornament,  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  second  best,  . .  Diploma.  |  For  best  seedling  Dahlia,  Dip. 

For  third  best, .  Vol.  Trans.  |  For  the  second  best,  Vol.  Trans. 

For  the  best  twenty-five  varieties  of  Dahlias,  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  second  best, .  Dip.  |  For  the  third  best,. . . .  Vol.  Tr. 

For  the  most  beautiful  boquet,  composed  of  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  Col.  Tour. 

Second  best, .  Dip.  |  Third  best, . Vol.  Trans. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  house  plants  owned  by  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  Diploma .  Second  greatest,  Vol.  Trans. 

For  the  best  20  varieties  German  asters,  _ Vol.  Trans. 

For  best  six  varieties  carnation  pink, .  44 

For  best  12  varieties  roses  in  bloom, . Diploma. 

Second  best, . . .  Vol.  Trans. 

For  best  3  varieties  of  Cactus  in  bloom, .  Dip. 

For  best  3  varieties  Camellia  Japonica,  in  bloom  . . .  Dip. 

For  best  single  Camellia  in  bloom,  . .  i .  Diploma. 

Best  6  Geraniums  in  bloom, .  Diploma. 

Second  best, .  Vol.  Trans. 

VEGETABLES. 

Best  half  peck  Limab’ns,  vl.  Tr- 
Best  half-peck  Windsor 

beans, .  44 

Best  bunch  double  pars-  44 

ley, .  44 

Three  best  squashes,. ...  44 

Largest  pumpkin, .  44 

12  best  ears  seed  corn,. .  44 

Best  half  peck  table  po-  44 

tatoes .  $2 

Second  best. . Trans. 

Best  seedling  potato, .  $5 

12  Canteleupe  melons,..  Trans. 


24  best  stalks  celery,  2  vols  Tr. 

6  best  heads  cauliflower,  44 
6  best  heads  broccoli,. .  44 

12  best  white  table  tur- 

neps, . vol.Tr. 

12  best  carrots, .  44 

12  best  table  beets, .  44 

12  best  parsnips, ........  44 

12  best  onions,  .  44 

3  best  heads  of  cabbage,  44 

12  best  tomatoes, .  44 

2  best  purple  egg  plants,  44 
12  best  sweet  potatoes, . .  Trans. 

12  best  watermelons, :. .  Trans. 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  choice  garden 
products^not  above  emumerated. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Best  Iron  Gate  for  farm  purposes,, .  Silver  Medal. 

44  Ornamental  cast-iron  vase,  on  pedestal, .  Diploma. 

44  Sample  drain  tile, .  Diploma. 

quarter  of  an  acre  of  osier  willow,  and  the  best  specimens 
manufactured  from  the  product,  $ 8. 

Best  specimen  wire  hurdle  fence,  to  be  accompanied  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  cost,  Silver  Medal. 

DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 

Will  be  awarded  for — 

1st — Stoves  and  other  Manufactures  of  Iron. 

2d — Paintings  and  Drawings. 

3d — Ornamental  Shell,  Needle,  and  Wax  work. 

4th— Implements  and  Machinery. 

Also,  for  all  such  other  articles  and  products  not  enumerated 
above,  as  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Best  crop  of  wheat  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $15. 

Second  best, .  $10  |  Third  best,  2  vols.  Transactions. 


Best  crop  of  spring  wheat  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $15. 

Second  best, .  $10  |  Third  best,  2  vols.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  Indian  corn  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $15. 

Second  best, .  $10  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  barley  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, .  $5  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  rye  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, .  $5  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  oats  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, .  $5  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  potatoes,  for  table,  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, .  $5  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  potatoes,  quantity  considered,  raised  upon  any  one 
farm,  $10. 

Second  best, .  $5  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  sugar  beets  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, .  $5  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  mangel  wurtzel  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10.  , 

Second  best, .  $5  |  Third  best,  Vol  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  ruta  baga  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, . $5  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  carrots  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, . $5  |  Third  best,  Vol. 'Transactions. 

Best  crop  of  peas  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, . $5  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

N.  B.  It  is  understood  the  above  premiums  are  to  be  awarded 
for  crops  raised  in  the  usuual  cultivation  of  the  farm — to  include 
the  entire  ci;op  raised  in  each  case.  It  is  not  intended  to  offer 
premiums  for  crops  raised  on  small  parcels  of  land — by  unusual 
manuring  and  cultivation. 


Best  acre  of  corn,  for  fodder,  $5. 

Best  half  acre  of  hops, .  $5  |  Best  half  acre  of  tobacco,  $5 

Best  half  acre  of  flax, .  5  |  Best  acre  of  cabbage, .  5 

Best  acre  of  broom  corn,  $5. 

Best  acre  of  clover  seed,  $10. 

Second  best, . Col.  Tour.  |  Third  best,  Vol.  Transactions. 

Best  acre  of  timothy  seed,  $10. 

Second  best, . Col.  Tour.  |  Third  best, .  Diploma. 

Those  who  present  claims  to  premiums  for  farm  crops  must 
state  in  writing  the  following  particulars  :  The  condition  of  the 
soil  at  the  commencement  of  cultivation  for  the  crop,  the  previous 
crop  and  cultivation,  and  quantity  of  manure  used  upon  it,  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  manure  the  present  season,  the  quantity  and 
sort  of  seed  used,  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  cleaning  and 
harvesting  the  crop,  the  amount  of  the  crop  determined  by  actual 
weight  or  measurement,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation.  The 
land  shall  be  measured  by  some  surveyor,  who  shall  swear  to  the 
correctness  of  his  survey,  and  that  it  was  made  with  a  chain  and 
compass,  and  the  claimant  of  the  premium,  with  two  other  persons 
who  assisted  in  measuring,  shall  certify  under  oath  as  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  produced  from  the  piece  of  land  mentioned  in  the  certificate 
of  the  surveyor — and  a  sample  of  grain  shall  be  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting,  with  the  oath  of  the  applicant  that  the  same  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole  crop. 

The  statements  required  from  those  who  compete  for  the  premi¬ 
ums  on  farms  and  field  crops,  must  be  sent  to  J.  B.  Nott,  Re¬ 
cording  Secretary,  Albany,  previous  to  the  1st  of  December,  1846, 
and  the  premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  January. 

N.  B.  Plate  will  be  substituted  for  money,  on  the  application  of 
the  persons  receiving  the  premium. 


PREMIUMS  FOR  1847—1848—1849. 

Whereas,  The  Agricultural  Society  of  the  State  of  New-York 
has  not  an  experimental  farm  ;  and  whereas,  to  some  extent,  sat¬ 
isfactory  experiments  can  be  made  by  intelligent  farmers  on  their 
own  farms  ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  undermentioned  list  of  premiums  be  offered 
to  induce  public  spirited  individuals  to  lend  their  valuable  aid  in 
extending  the  boundaries  of  accurate  rural  knowledge. 


Three  premiums  will  be  awarded  of  $30,  $20,  and  $10,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1848.  For  the  best  experiment  upon  a  herd  of  not  less  than 
8  cows,  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  of  soiling,  or  depas¬ 
turing  milch  cows.  The  experiment  to  be  conducted  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  experiment  must  commence  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
and  be  continued  until  the  first  day  of  November. 

2d.  The  cows  to  be  divided  in  two  lots  of. four  each.  One  lot  to 
be  soile4d,  the  other  depastured.  Before  commencing  the  experi¬ 
ment,  each  lot  must  be  weighed  and  the  record  of  the  weight  re¬ 
turned  to  the  committee.  It  is  necessary  that  the  two  lots  shall 
be  as  near  alike  in  weight  and  milking  properties  as  possible. 

3d.  The  milk  of  each  lot  to  be  weighed  separate  daily. 

4th.  The  manure  made  from  those  soiled  to  be  ascertained  in 
cords. 

5th.  An  account  to  be  kept  of  the  expense  of  soiling,  also  a  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  the  entire  management, together  with  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  land  occupied  in  soiling,  and  each  to  be  returned 
to  the  committee. 

6th.  A  description  and  measurement  of  the  land  occupied  for 
pasture,  also  to  be  made. 

7th.  Each  lot  to  be  weighed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment. 


For  the  best  experiment  to  be  continued  through  three  crops,  to 
ascertain  in  bushels  of  grain  and  weight  of  stalks  or  straw  the 
actual  value  of  manure  to  a  farmer.  The  experiments  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  follows,  viz  : 

1st.  Three  contiguous  acres  of  ground  shall  be  selected. 

2d.  One  acre  of  which  shall  be  manured  with  not  more  than  ten 
cords  of  common  barn  yard  manure  the  first  year,  and  plowed  un- 
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der.  The  second  acre  to  be  manured  with  fermented  or  compost¬ 
ed  manure,  to  be  applied  in  any  manner  the  experimenter  chooses 
— but  a  full  account  of  the  mode  is  to  be  made,  and  the  manner  of 
application.  Also,  an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of  the  material 
and  its  application. 

3d.  The  three  acres  are  to  be  planted  with  com  the  first  year  ; 
the  second  to  be  sowed  with  barley  or  oats  ;  the  third  crop  to  be 
winter  grain  ;  an  accurate  account  of  the  yield  of  each  crop  to  be 
kept . 

4th.  A  full  account  of  the  whole  management  and  all  the  de¬ 
tails  respecting  the  culture  and  the  circumstances  affecting  the 
crop. 

5th.  The  several  kinds  of  soil  to  be  particularly  described,  and 
specimens  transmitted  to  the  State  Society  for  analysis  before 
commencing  the  experiment — and  also  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment — discriminating  carefully  between  each  acre. 

For  the  best,  $40.  2d  best,  $30.  3d  best,  $20. 

N.  B.  The  specimens  of  soil  to  be  selected  for  analysis,  must  be 
taken  from  the  surface  in  different  parts  of  the  acre.  Where  the 
acre  is  green  sward',  the  sample  must  be  taken  just  at  the  termin¬ 
ation  of  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Specimens  should  also  be  selected 
from  the  depth  of  7  or  eight  inches.  At  all  events,  immediately 
below  the  usual  depth  to  which  the  plow  runs.  The  specimens  of 
soil  must  in  no  case  be  mixed  ;  and  should  consist  of  about  1  lb., 
sewed  in  a  cotton  bag. 


$20  will  be  paid  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  1848  to 
the  person  who  will  make  the  most  satisfactory  agricultural  expe¬ 
riment,  accuracy  and  the  importance  of  the  experiment  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  A  full  detail  of  the  experiment  and  its 
results  must  accompany  the  application. 


For  the  best  managed  entire  flock  of  sheep  of  not  less  than  100,  to 
be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1848. 

Best,  $30  2d  best,  $20  3d  best,  $10 

The  applicant  for  these  premiums  will  be  required  to  furnish  the 
Society  with  ihe  following  information,  viz  : 

1st.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  food  and  its  value. 

2d.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  wool— this  to  be  determined  by 
its  being  submitted  to  the  stapling  of  some  respectable  manufac¬ 
turing  establishment,  whose  certificate  shall  accompany  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  premium. 

3d.  The  number  of  the  increase. 

4th.  Kind  of  sheep  and  the  number  of  ewes,  wethers  and  bucks. 

5th.  The  value  of  sheep  when  fattened,  and  the  value  of  lambs 
for  the  butcher. 


WOODLANDS. 


Mr.  Tucker — There  are  two  objects  which  actuate 
in  the  removal  of  timber  from  the  forest.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  clear  lands  hitherto  unimproved,  and  render 
them  fit  for  cultivation,  while  the  second  is  to  furnish 
fuel  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  heat,  and  timber  for 
the  various  uses  which  the  circumstances  of  life  require. 
Where  the  former  object  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  desirable 
to  perform  the  operation  of  cutting  over  at  a  season 
when  the  roots  and  stumps  will  be  least  likely  to  throw 
up  new  shoots,  and  also  when  decay  will  be  the  most 
rapid  and  effectual,  while  in  the  latter  case  a  contrary 
effect  is  sought  for,  and  a  time  should  be  improved 
when  reproduction  will  be  likely  most  effectually  to 
ensue.  Nature,  as  if  ever  mindful  of  the  convenience 
as  well  as  the  wants  of  man,  has  kindly  provided  for 
both  desideratums,  and  it  is  only  for  us  to  consult  her 
wise  arrangements  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
facilities  she  offers  in  order  to  effect  our  own  purposes. 
And  as  if  more  fully  to  aid  in  our  designs  in  reg-ard  to 
both,  she  has  arranged  her  plans  so  as  to  bring  the  time 
for  our  action  at  a  season  when  other  labors  do  not  pre¬ 
sent  their  most  pressing  demands. 

The  economy  of  vegetable  physiology  is  a  subject 
which  may  well  invite  the  study  of  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil.  It  is  one  with  which  most  cultivators  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  are  somewhat  familiar,  so  that  any  remarks  on 
that  point,  if  our  limits  would  permit,  would,  perhaps, 
be  wholly  out  of  place.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all 
that  there  are  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  flow  of  sap 
or  blood  of  plants  flows  most  freely,  and  the  slightest 
wound  upon  a  shrub  or  tree  will  cause  it  to  flow 
abundantly.  Then  we  have  only  to  carry  the  cause  fur¬ 
ther  and  we  see  a  much  greater  effect.  Cut  off  a  tree 
near  the  ground  at  these  seasons,  and  this  bleeding  will 
be  manifest  at  every  pore  until  a  fatal  exhaustion  takes 
place,  and  death,  and  its  consequent  attendant,  decay 
ensues.  These  seasons,  as  every  bod)’  knows,  are  spring, 
while  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  ground  continues, 
and  in  autumn,  while  similar  agencies  are  going  for¬ 
ward.  These  are  unquestionably  the  best  times  for 
destroying  timber  lands,  and  causing  root  and  stump  to 


pass  quickly  away.  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
growth  of  chestnut  timber,  must  know  full  well  its  as¬ 
tonishing  powers  at  reproduction  by  throwing  up  suck¬ 
ers.  We  once,  in  our  ignorance,  had  the  presumptive 
folly  to  cut  several  trees  of  this  timber,  in  the  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing  month  of  March,  but  no  monument  of 
this  folly  now  remains.  From  about  twenty  bleeding 
stumps  produced  by  the  operation,  not  a  single  sprout 
ever  sprung  up  to  gladden  our  eyes  with  the  cheering 
assurance  that  (t  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  though  it  be  cut 
down,”  and  but  a  very  few  years  went  by  before  every 
vestige  of  these  decaying  stumps  was  gone.  This  sad 
experiment,  be  it  known,  was  performed  in  woodland 
where  no  cattle,  or  sheep,  or  any  such  things  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  graze,  consequently  the  failure  was  owing 
wholly  and  entirely  to  the  chopping  at  an  injudicious 
and  fatal  time.  But  the  evil  did  not  stop  here.  The 
quality  of  the  timber  was  depreciated  by  the  operation; 
it  was  neither  so  fine  in  consistency,  nor  so  durable  as 
neighboring  trees  cut  at  more  appropriate  seasons. 

Ye  who  value  your  timber  and  your  timber  lands,  we 
say  to  you,  one  and  all,  keep  your  axes  out  of  them  so 
long  as  the  Ides  of  March  hold  influence.  During  this 
sloppy  winter  month  you  had  better  be  employed  in 
preparing  fuel  at  your  doors,  and  splitting  rails  on  some 
dry  bank,  from  timber  previously  cut.  {S  Woodman,” 
if  you  value  your  timber  land,  “  spare  that  tree,”  at  all 
times  and  in  all  seasons  when  trees  bleed  from  the 
slightest  incision  of  the  axe,  or  from  any  other  little 
accident  which  may  produce  a  wound  from  which  the 
sap  will  flow. 

We  have  now  given  what  we  consider  the  very  worst 
time  for  cutting  timber,  with  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  the  woodlot,  and  have  very  honestly  exposed  an  act 
of  our  own  folly  in  proof  of  it.  With  equal  frankness, 
we  offer  our  experience  with  regard  to  the  very  best 
time  for  this  operation,  and  this  part  of  the  story  is  soon 
told.  December  and  January  are  decidedly  the  best 
months  for  this  part  of  the  farmer’s  service  and  it 
may,  in  most  seasons  be  continued  until  the  middle 
of  February.  Beyond  this  time,  your  deponent  would 
not  go,  and  he  would  rather  keep  four  or  five  weeks 
back  of  it,  shuddering ,  as  near  as  posiible  to  the  win¬ 
ter  solstice.  It  is  a  fact  that  all  may  witness,  if 
they  will  not  take  our  word  for  it,  that  the  stumps 
where  trees  are  taken  off  in  winter  will  bleed  more  or 
less  in  spring,  and  further,  that  the  longer  they  have 
been  cut  the  less  the  flow  of  sap  will  be,  a  fact  owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  longer  the  pores  or  ampu¬ 
tated  sap  vessels  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  perhaps  partly  from  the  influence  of  frost,  the  more 
inactive  they  become,  and  in  consequence  the  less  fa¬ 
cility  they  offer  for  the  escape  of  sap.  Now  it  is  this 
bleeding  that  we  would  stop,  and  turn  all  the  resources 
of  the  roots  into  a  new  channel,  nourishing  a  new  set  of 
shoots.  Some  cheap  substance  might,  undoubtedly,  be 
applied  to  stop  it  entirely,  but  farmers  do  not  know 
how  to  spend  time  to  doctor  stumps,  though  some  of 
our  medical  faculty  might,  perhaps,  be  well  spared  for 
that  service. 

But  again  to  our  experiment.  We  have  cut  chestnut 
trees  in  December,  that  gave  shoots  of  a  dozen  feet  the 
next  season,  while  other  reproductive  trees  gave  growth 
according  to  the  character  of  their  species  in  the  same 
ratio. 

Next  to  the  dead  of  winter,  June,  the  sweet  month  of 
smiling  skies  and  more  smiling  flowers,  offers  perhaps, 
the  best  time  for  cutting  timber.  The  forests  are  then 
again  taking  a  temporary  rest,  and  the  functions  of  life 
are  comparatively  relaxed  and  inactive.  The  influence 
of  heat  too,  for  though  heat  is  the  reverse  of  cold,  its 
effects  are  in  some  respects  similar,  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tributes  to  make  the  month  favorable. 

But  here  we  would  say  again,  keep  near  the  summer 
solstice,  for  the  nearer  the  better.  We  have  cut  timber 
in  June  and  had  sprouts  start  handsomely  that  season, 
and  in  the  dry  season  of  1845,  we  noticed  such  a  fact 
particularly.  There  is  one  important  consideration  to 
be  attended  to  when  timber  is  cut  in  this  month.  It 
should  be  divested  of  its  bark  as  soon  as  possible  so  as 
to  give  a  full  exposure  of  the  newly  formed  cambium  to 
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the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  atmosphere.  When 
this  is  done,  the  cambium  or  sap-wood  acquires  a  firmness 
which  will  enable  it  to  last,  even  if  exposed  to  the 
■weather,  for  years.  Indeed,  in  point  of  firmness,  it 
will  not  fall  much  if  any  behind  the  heart-wood  of  the 
same  tree.  We  know  of  no  purpose  for  which  timber 
can  be  applied  by  the  farmer,  for  which  we  can  offer 
any  objection  to  its  being-  cut  in  this  month,  if  it  sea¬ 
sons  with  the  bark  off.  There  is  one  consideration 
only,  in  our  mind,  which  gives  winter  a  preference  for 
chopping.  That  is,  that  it  is  a  season  when  the  farmer 
is  more  released  from  other  labors,  and  hence,  in  our 
climate,  it  is  a  season  which  seems  admirably  set  apart 
for  the  operation.  But  chop**  when  you  will,  if  for 
timber,  strip  the  bark  as  soon  as  possible,  if  you  would 
arrest  the  progress  of  decay. 

Another  consideration  to  be  attended  to  to  facilitate 
reproduction,  is  to  cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  economy 
in  timber  also  indicates  the  same  thing. 

Yours,  truly,  Wm.  Bacon. 

Mount  Osceola ,  Join.  10,  1846. 


ON  PLOWING. 


Mr.  Editor — Reverting,  as  is  my  custom  during 
stormy  weather,  or  a  season  of  comparative  leisure,  to 
the  back  volumes  of  the  Cultivator,  for  instruction,  as 
well  as  amusement,  and  sure  to  find  it,  my  attention 
has  been  often  directed  to  the  subject  of  plowing — that 
most  important  of  all  labors — and  my  mind  having  of 
late  been  much  exercised  on  that  topic,  I  have  been  led 
to  re-examine  the  very  numerous  articles  relating 
thereto,  which  I  find  scattered  up  and  down  your  in¬ 
valuable  pages,  forming  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
information  on  a  business  that  demands  far  more  of  our 
consideration  than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  And 
assuredly,  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  all 
those  articles  is  that  which  occurs  at  p.  10,  vol.  vin., 
number  for  Jan.,  1841,  continued  at  p.  11,  of  the  next 
number,  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  text-book  of 
this  country  as  well  as  of  England,  embracing  as  it  does, 
a  very  minute  account  of  the  most  important  trials  of 
the  plow  in  both  countries,  and  which  may  be  said  to 
set  the  matter  pretty  much  at  rest,  so  far  as  comparative 
merit  is  concerned.  But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  is  a 
subject  which  I  do  not  at  present  go  in  for.  My  busi¬ 
ness  being  with  a  much  more  important  consideration, 
namely,  the  degree  of  cultivation  bestowed  by  the  plow 
— of  far  greater  consequence  than  that  performed  by  the 
harrow  and  roller  combined;  the  pulverization  being 
as  perfect  at  the  bottom  as  on  the  top  of  the  furrow, 
quite  out  of  the  reach  of  those  implements,  and  ren¬ 
dering,  in  a  great  degree,  their  aid  unnecessary,  es¬ 
pecially  in  autumnal  plowing,  which  is  beginning  to 
receive  that  consideration  which  its  importance  demands. 
And  to  this  view  of  the  case  I  am  brought  by  the  late 
trial  of  plows  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society’s 
exhibition,  during  the  three  days  of  which,  the  center- 
draught  plow  of  Prouty  &  Mears,  was  kept  going  on 
an  adjoining  field,  from  which  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
corn  had  been  removed;  the  stalks,  full  of  vigor  and  of 
enormous  growth,  with  weeds  four  feet  in  height,  being 
buried  as  though  they  had  never  been,  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  carrying  a  furrow  nine  inches  deep  and  fif¬ 
teen  inches  wide;  the  plow,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  time  requiring  no  holder.  Here  I  saw  and 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  term  spade  plowing ;  for 
assuredly,  no  one  could  more  perfectly  pulvervize  the 
soil  with  the  spade  than  was  done,  to  the  depth  of  nine 
inches,  with  the  plow.  And  on  visiting  the  scene  of 
action,  after  rain,  snow,  and  frost,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  double  plowing  and  thrice  harrowing  after  any  other 
plow  could  not  have  brought  about  such  a  state  of 
thorough  cultivation,  with  no  danger  of  winter  wash¬ 
ing.  It  need  not  be  added,  this  plow  again  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  match. 

But  I  have  an  act  of  justice  to  perform,  which  I  re¬ 
spectfully  ask  you  to  assist  me  in  rendering,  by  the  use 
of  your  very  widely  disseminated  pages,  in  declaring 
that  to  Messrs.  Prouty  and  Mears,  are  the  public  indebt¬ 


ed  for  the  first  introduction  of  the  principle  of  Centre- 
Draught  among  us.  And  although  the  Farmer’s  Monthly 
Visitor  observed  very  truly,  that  “Mr.  Prouty  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  inventing 
and  making  this  first  great  improvement  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plow,’9  yet  there  ax-e  many  who  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  priority  of  invention  not  fully  decided.  To  such 
I  have  only  to  produce  the  testimony,  boi-ne  by  your¬ 
self,  in  the  article  above  mentioned,  as  affording  the 
clearest  proof  that  at  the  trial  at  Worcestei’,  in  1840, 
which  embraced  the  plows  of  Px*outy  &  Mears,  Ruggles 
&  Nourse,  Howard,  Wilson,  Stevens,  Stewai-t,  Bergen, 
Whiting,  and  Barnaby  &  Mooer,  the  Px-outy  plow  wa.s 
the  only  one  that  worked  on  the  principle  of  Centre- 
Draft.  It  is  well  known,  that,  with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  plows  are  so  constructed,  that  the  point  of  the 
shai-e  is  in  that  line,  &c.  “The  plow  noted  as  an  ex¬ 
ception,  being  Prouty  &  Mears’  Centre  Draft,  which 
obtained  a  premium  of  $100  at  the  Worcester  fair, 
and  which  worked  100  per  cent,  easier  than  some 
other  plows  on  the  ground,  the  draft  being  equal  on 
both  sides  of  the  beam,  as  was  proved  by  its  showing 
no  disposition  to  deviate  from  its  course  when  left  to 
its  own  guidance,  and  of  course,  imposing  no  labor  on 
the  plowman  or  team  in  their  efforts  to  keep  it  in  a 
proper  position.” 

To  those  who  enquire  “What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
tei*m  centei'-draught?”  a  writer  has  given  a  satisfactory 
answer.  “  The  center-draft  of  a  plow  is  proved  by  the 
power  applied  for  its  guidance — and  the  plow  that  has 
a  perfect  center  draft,  would  require  no  guidance  at  the 
handles  in  a  soil  of  equal  moisture,  provided  the  draft 
was  applied  in  a  straight  line  with  the  furrow.”  Prouty’s 
plow  must  therefore  be  the  beau  ideal  of  the  principle 
of  center-di*aught,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  plowing  at  the  meeting  of  St.  George’s,  Del., 
which  says — “  The  second  premium  for  plowing  is 
awarded  to  Wm.  Banks,  Prouty  &  Meai-s’  center-draft 
plow,  No.  5-i,  it  being  impossible  to  award  the  first 
premium  to  the  plow — so  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  to 
go  without  guiding — the  premium  being  intended  for 
the  plowman  and  not  for  tlie  plow.” 

I  find  that  this  plow  was  not  permitted  to  enter  for  the 
premium  at  Prince  George’s  Md.,  the  present  year, 
“having  already  obtained  the  highest  award” — the 
highest  praise  in  the  committee's  power  to  bestow,  and 
I  would  beg  to  recommend  the  practiee  worthy  of 
adoption  elsewhere,  as  being  far  preferable  to  the  award 
of  second  premiums,  which  never  give  satisfaction  to 
any  one.  Middletown ,  Del.  L.  D. 


IMPROVED  SHORT-HORN  CATTLE. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — Having  recently  received 
a  letter  from  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington., 
Yorkshire,  England,  and  believing  some  extracts  from  it 
will  possess  sufficient  interest  to  insure  them  a  coi*dial  re¬ 
ception  to  many  patrons  of  the  Cultivator,  I  here  with  take 
the  liberty  of  enclosing  them  to  you  for  publication.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  these  exti-acts,  principally  l-elate 
to  premiums  recently  awarded  to  Short-Horn  Durhams, 
at  some  of  the  principal  cattle  shows  in  England  and 
Scotland.  They  can  hardly  fail  of  being  interesting  to 
gentlemen  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  cattle  of  this  country,  and  particulai-ly  so, 
to  such  as  have  purchased  from  my  herd,  cattle  possess¬ 
ing  the  same  strain  of  blood  as  those  to  which  Mr. 
Bates  alludes. 

Mr.  Bates  remarks,  “  I  think  I  gave  you  an  accoxxnt 
in  my  former  letter,  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Harvey’s,  of  Walton, 
(near  Livei’pool,)  successful  exhibition  of  his  Short- 
Horn  bull  Walton,  at  the  Beverly  show  of  the  Yorkshire 
Agricultural  Society,  having  obtained  the  highest 
premium  for  the  best  bull  of  any  age.  This  bull  Wal¬ 
ton,  was  from  the  own  sister  of  the  dam  of  Lady  Bar 
rington,  3d,  (513)  which  latter  coav  I  sent  out  to  Ame¬ 
rica  to  you,  Sept.  1844.  The  sire  of  Walton  is  Loco¬ 
motive,  (4242,)  whose  dam  and  your  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  dam  is  my  premium  cow  Oxford,  (752.) 
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“  The  bull  Walton  was  also  exhibited  at  the  late 
great  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Agricultural  Show,  and 
received  the  highest  honor  of  being  the  best  aged  bull 
exhibited  beyond  two  years  old;  and  his  son,  named  the 
Lad  of  Safton,  received  the  highest  honor  of  being  de¬ 
clared  the  best  bull  under  two  years  old.  Lad  of  Saf- 
ton’s  dam  was  got  by  my  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
In  the  evening  after  the  exhibition,  the  bull  Walton 
was  shipped,  and  sent  to  Dumfries  to  the  great  annual 
meeting  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  where  the  premiums  are  open  to  all  England ; 
and  he  there  again  received  the  highest  premium  for 
the  best  Bull  of  any  age;  and  was  esteemed  the  best 
bull  ever  exhibited  in  Scotland,  of  the  Short-Horn  breed. 
The  second  best  bull  exhibited  at  Dumfries,  of  the 
Short-Horn  breed,  belonged  to  Mr.  Wm.  Jobson,  and 
was  got  by  my  second  Duke  of  Northumberland ;  so  that 
the  best  bulls  exhibited  were  of  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland  tribe  of  cattle,  and  owed  their  superiority  to 
that  blood.  The  public  mind  in  England  begins  to  see 
more  and  more  of  the  merits  of  this  tribe  of  cattle. 
The  late  Earl  Spencer  and  other  breeders,  have  recent¬ 
ly  been  purchasing  descendants  of  my  stock.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Harvey,  owner  of  Walton,  previous  to  his  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Liverpool,  let  a  son  of  Walton  for  60  guineas, 
(about  $300,)  for  the  use  of  12  cows;  and  I  have  let 
bulls  higher  than  this — 75  guineas  for  the  use  of  12 
cows.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Bell,  (who  is  his 
owner,)  will  readily  sell  the  young  bull  out  of  your 
Lady  Barrington,  3d,  at  100  guineas,  though  he  is  a 
red  color.  The  fashion  here  is  roan,  and  such  is  the 
caprice  here  at  present,  that  a  roan  color  will  give  one- 
third  more  price.  Walton  is  a  roan,  out  of  a  red, 
Lady  Barrington,  and  his  calves  are  mostly  roan  or 
white. 

The  original  Dutchess  family  are  red  and  white,  with 
an  occasional  roan.  My  50th  Dutchess  is  white,  the 
only  white  one  that  has  been  of  that  family,  and  she  is 
by  Duke  of  Northumberland.” 

I  might  multiply  extracts  from  the  letter  of  this  vete¬ 
ran  scientific  breeder,  which  doubtless  would  be  accepta¬ 
ble  to  many  who  are  devoting  their  time  and  means  to 
improve  the  breed  of  cattle  of  this  country;  the  emi¬ 
nent  success  which  has  crowned  the  steady,  unwavering 
perseverance  of  this  gentleman  for  a  period  of  60  years, 
would  prove  an  immense  value  to  the  agriculturists  of 
this  county,  should  the  example  here  presented  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  countrymen,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
different  breeds  of  cattle  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bates  is 
now  over  80  years  of  age,  and  is  blessed  with  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  uninterrupted  health,  and  continues  to  devote 
his  time  and  energies  to  agricultural  pursuits,  with  a 
perseverance  which  is  characteristic  of  the  devotion  of 
a  man  of  thirty.  Permit  me  to  add  in  the  language  of 
another,  speaking  of  Mr.  Bates  as  a  breeder: — “This 
gentleman  was  not  the  copyist  but  the  contemporary  of 
Mr.  Colling,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendly 
intercourse,  and  as  breeders,  they  indulged  in  a  free 
interchange  of  views  and  opinions.  It  was  not,  there¬ 
fore  surprising  that  they  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions, 
and  pursued  the  same  means,  and  aimed  at  the  same 
results.  Those  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  subject  will 
find  much  that  is  curious  and  instructive,  in  a  close 
examination  ®f  Mr.  Bates’  course  of  breeding,  which 
may  be  done  by  reference  to  the  Herd-Book,  and  by  a 
little  subsequent  arrangement  of  the  materials,  he  will 
then  find  such  an  investigation  is  the  better  worth  pe¬ 
rusing,  since  the  awards  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety  in  1839,  have  borne  such  ample  testimony  to  its 
success.  Those  who  make  this  analysis  may  have  to 
acknowledge  that  “  close  breeding  ”  in  competent  hands, 
is  the  acme  of  the  science.” 

Mr.  Bates  principally  attributes  his  success  in  breed¬ 
ing  to  the  blood  of  his  Dutchess  tribe,  which  were 
originally  bred  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  of  which  he  says,  in  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  publishers  of  the  print  of  his  celebra¬ 
ted  prize  bull  Duke  of  Northumberland — “  I  have  un¬ 
doubted  information  from  the  best  authority  for  saying 
that  this  tribe  of  Short-Horns  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Duke  for  two  centuries,  and 


that  Sir  Hugh  Smythson,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Duke,  kept  up  the  celebrity  of  this  tribe  of  cattle  by 
paying  the  utmost  attention  to  their  breeding,  having 
purchased  my  original  cow  of  this  tribe  of  cattle  of  the 
late  Charles  Colling,  Esq.,  of  Ketton,  near  Darlington, 
35  years  ago;  they  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Colling  20  years,  who  purchased  his  original  cow  from 
Stanwix,  of  the  agent  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  called  her  Dutchess.” 

Mr.  Bates  has  retained  in  his  posession  all  the  females 
of  the  descendants  of  this  heifer.  The  record  of  the 
untiring  zeal  and  perseverance  displayed  by  Mr.  Bates 
and  many  others  in  England  in  the  improvement  of 
their  herds,  should  stimulate  the  breeders  of  cattle  in 
this  country  to  renewed  perseverance.  There  is  now 
in  this  country  some  of  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  that 
England  possesses,  and  we  can  have  more;  and  no  far¬ 
mer  who  has  the  means  at  command,  could  make  a 
more  profitable  use  of  those  means  than  to  purchase  at 
the  present  prices  some  of  the  best  improved  breeds 
for  his  farm,  and  when  he  has  them  pay  that  attention 
to  their  breeding  which  he  should  do,  and  he  would 
find  his  own  interest  eventually  promoted,  and  would 
have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  he  was  contributing 
his  aid  in  advancing  the  great  interests  of  husbandry. 

Truly  yours,  &c.  Geo.  Yail 

Troy,  Jan.,  1846. 


INDIAN  CORN  CULTURE  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — This  letter  is  particularly  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  perusal  of  the  planters  in  the  southwest.  If 
there  be  any  particularly  successful  in  making  large 
crops  of  corn  per  acre,  say  in  a  field  or  crop  of  one 
hundred  acres  or  more,  that  will  average  all  over,  say 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  I  should  be  much  gratified  to 
see  a  statement  in  the  Cultivator,  of  the  whole  process 
of  making  said  crop;  first,  the  preparation  of  the  land; 
the  distance  in  planting  observed;  whether  in  hills  or 
drill ;  one  stalk  or  two  stalks  to  the  hill ;  and  if  drilled, 
the  distances,  &c.,  observed — what  manures  are  used, 
and  if  cotton  seed,  how  applied ;  on  the  surface  or  below ; 
and  an  exact  account  of  the  plowing  and  hoeing  at  each 
working  given  to  the  corn.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
making  corn  crops  is  a  task  so  easy,  it  requires  but 
little  attention,  and  no  doubt  but  the  above  inquiries 
will  startle  some,  thinking  the  questions  asked  were 
already  known  to  any  who  had  made  five  crops.  A 
great  deal  is  said  here  about  making  corn  of  late,  and  a 
great  deal  more  has  been  said  to  have  been  made  than 
really  has,  for  no  planter  in  my  knowledge  knows  for 
certainty  what  he  has  had  housed;  all  is  guess  work, 
and  what  is  certain,  the  corn  never  holds  out  in  one  fourth 
of  his  calculations.  It  is  gathered  and  housed  unshucked. 
The  only  basis  for  calculations  are  the  wagon  loads,  no 
two  men  agreeing  on  what  the  wagon  contains;  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  acres  in  the  fields  planted  are  all 
guess-work.  As  such,  one  is  not  far  wrong  in  sur¬ 
mising  that  from  beginning  to  last,  all  is  guess-work 
and  uncertainty;  nothing  based  on  certainty  or  facts. 

Our  lands  are  fresh  and  strong,  and  with  proper  culti¬ 
vation  they  ought  to  be  made  to  average  at  least  thirty 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  For  my  own  part  I  have 
heretofore  been  injured  by  crowding  too  much;  our 
climate  being  too  hot,  it  has  invariably  fired.  I  have 
manured  highly  with  cotten  seed;  distance  3|  by  3£ 
feet  one  stalk,  and  5  by  5  feet  two  stalks,  which  shared 
the  same  fate.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  strong  lands 
well  manured,  corn  should  stand  these  distances  and  do 
well ;  nevertheless  the  results  of  the  last  two  years  have 
proven  disadvantageous.  My  first  plowings  have  been 
deep ;  first  siding  the  corn  with  a  skooter,  and  breaking 
out  the  balk  with  a  turn  plow;  the  last  plowings  very 
light,  depending  on  good  hoeing,  dirting  the  corn  with 
the  hoe.  My  lands  planted  are  porous  earth,  light  soil, 
and  will  yield  on  an  average,  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
cotton  per  acre,  unmanured. 

In  conclusion,  if  there  are  any  planters  who  do  make 
for  certain,  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  all  round* 
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in  a  crop  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres, 
with  the  manures  at  hand  on  our  plantations,  they  will 
please  publish  in  the  Cultivator  the  whole  process  of 
so  doing-,  and  much  oblige  A  Young  Planter. 

Eifalla,  Alabama ,  1846. 


PREVENTIVE  OF  THE  POTATO  ROT. 


Mr.  Editor. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  attention  of 
your  correspondents  has  been  directed  more  to  the  cause 
or  nature  of  the  potato  disease,  than  to  any  specific 
remedy.  Some  have  ascribed  the  cause  to  unusual 
dews,  fogs,  heat  of  the  sun,  small  insects,  or  parasite 
mushrooms.  We  may,  I  think,  safely  conclude  that  the 
disease  is  entirely  atmospherical,  and  as  inexplicable  as 
epidemics  that  effect  the  human  or  animal  system.  If 
so,  then  the  only  object  would  be  to  place  the  vines  in 
a  state  in  which  they  would  not  receive  the  disease. 
Thus  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  fly  are  avoided  by  sow¬ 
ing  earlier  than  usual,  and  also  rust  in  wheat  by  sowing 
early  on  elevated  lands. 

As  it  respects  the  numerous  preventives  that  have  been 
suggested,  none  of  them  appears  to  be  of  any  general 
utility.  The  strewing  on  ashes,  lime,  or  plaster;  the 
cutting  off  of  the  tops;  the  drying  them  in  the  sun, 
before  putting  them  into  the  cellar,  are  only  laborious, 
and  at  best,  partial  remedies.  The  suggestions  of  a 
gentleman  fiom  Virginia  to  plant  early,  and  at  a  certain 
depth ,  on  light,  elevated  soil,  and  to  cover  the  vines 
two  or  three  inches  with  leaves,  would  be,  I  think,  of 
no  general  utility,  except  the  early  planting.  For  I 
find  by  observation  and  extensive  inquiries  among  far¬ 
mers,  that  potatoes  are  affected  in  every  variety  of  soil, 
and  that  every  kind  of  potato  is  subject  to  the  disease ; 
that  is,  the  same  kind  will  be  affected  one  year  and  not 
another,  and  on  all  varieties  of  soil.  From  these  facts, 
I  have  concluded  that  it  is  not  in  the  kind  of  potato,  or 
state  of  soil,  but  in  the  time  of  planting,  or  rather,  state 
of  the  vines  when  the  epidemic  appears. 

Therefore,  assuming  that  the  disease  is  in  the  air,  and 
that  vegetables  derive  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their 
nourishment  and  substance  from  this  element,  I  con¬ 
clude  that  the  disease  is  absorbed  by  the  vines,  when 
they  are  in  a  state  to  receive  it,  and  by  them  conveyed 
to  the  potato  among  nutritious  properties. 

As  to  the  time  the  disease  appears,  mueh  will  de¬ 
pend  upou  the  temperature  of  the  climate  where  the  po¬ 
tato  is  planted,  and  the  period  of  the  maturity  of  the 
vines.  In  Vermont,  I  conclude  that  the  disease  appears 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September, 
or  when  we  begin  to  have  heavy  dews,  and  damp,  chilly 
nights.  Then  the  leaves  become  slightly  struck  with 
rust  or  blight.  This  kind  of  weather  produces  rust  in 
wheat.  But  the  common  potato  rust,  which  comes  in 
July  or  August,  must  not  be  taken  for  the  disease,  for 
rust  of  potato  tops  is  not  a  new  thing. 

Now,  in  this  region,  the  tops  of  early  planted  pota¬ 
toes  generally  become  so  far  matured  in  the  fore  part 
of  September,  that  they  cease  to  absorb  the  atmospheri¬ 
cal  properties.  Hence,  if  this  transition  takes  place 
before  the  disease  has  been  conveyed  to  the  roots,  the 
potatoe  is  safe.  I  have  been  led  to  thus  fix  the  time  of 
the  appearance  the  disease  from  practical  observation. 
I  planted  six  kinds  of  potatoes  on  separate  plats  in  1844, 
all  on  good  warm  soil.  Three  of  the  kinds  were  planted 
about  the  last  of  April,  and  the  others  about  the  last  of 
May.  The  tops  of  the  first  three  plats  were  partially 
dry  by  the  first  of  September — the  others,  not  until  the 
first  of  Oct.  The  first  plantings  were  free  from  the 
disease;  the  last  were  greatly  affected  by  it.  I  tried  the 
the  same  experiment  on  six  kinds  last  year,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  precisely  as  the  preceding  year.  A  neighbor 
planted  the  early  kidneys  in  April  last;  the  tops  were 
dead  in  August.  Some  of  the  potatoes  remained  in  the 
ground  until  Nov.  They  were  perfectly  healthy.  He 
planted,  from  the  same  lot  of  seed,  about  the  first  of 
June,  a  small  patch  near  his  barn,  the  tops  of  which 
grew  rank,  and  were  green  until  killed  by  the  frost  in 
October.  The  potatoes  were  greatly  diseased.  Since 


then,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  tops  of  those  potatoes 
that  have  proved  to  be  diseased  were  generally  green  in 
September,  or  at  least  at  the  time  of  digging.  It  does 
not,  however  follow  that  every  field  will  be  affected 
where  the  tops  are  thus  immature.  I  have  found  two 
exceptions  in  fifty  cases.  In  one  case,  the  potatoes 
were  planted  in  July,  and  were  so  thrifty  in  September 
that  the  disease  did  not  affect  them.  In  like  manner 
human  constitutions  are  not  equally  in  a  condition  to 
take  at  one  £ime  the  same  disease.  In  the  other  case, 
the  potatoes,  being  planted  in  a  high  frosty  region,  were 
killed  by  a  frost  in  the  fore  part  of  September,  before 
the  disease  Reached  the  roots.  Hence  very  early  or 
very  late  planting  will  escape  the  disease.  But  early 
planted  potatoes  are  decidedly  better  for  the  table  or 
for  stock  than  late  planted  unripe  ones.  Therefore,  let 
all  kinds  of  potatoes,  except  those  that  are  very  long 
in  coming  to  matujity,  be  planted  early,  (for  the  cli¬ 
mate  where  they  are  planted,)  that  the  vines  may  par¬ 
tially  ripen  before  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
disease.  It  is  no  matter  what  the  kind  of  soil  is,  or  the 
kind  of  potato,  if  neither  will  greatly  prolong  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  vines.  But  avoid  planting  near  barns, 
where  the  soil  is  exceeding  rich,  or  in  low,  wet  places. 
Observe  these  rules,  and  we  think  that  in  usual  seasons, 
from  200  to  300  bushels  of  good  healthy  potatoes  per 
acre,  will  be  obtained. 

This  process  may  also  save  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland. 
I  am  assured  by  emigrants  that  potatoes  for  the  summer 
market  are  planted  early,  and  are  ripened  in  a  pleasant, 
genial  season,  while  those  for  winter  use  are  not  planted 
until  may  or  June,  for  the  sake  of  a  long  growth,  and  a 
larger  yield,  which  exposes  them  to  the  disease. 

Kittredge  Haven. 

P.  S.  To  have  large  thrifty  vines  in  June,  through 
the  influence  of  spring  or  summer  showers,  spread  in 
March  or  April  your  entire  seed  on  grass  plats,  the 
south  side  of  buildings,  and  cover  them  with  straw,  or 
blankets,  during  frosty  nights.  The  sprouts  thus  ob¬ 
tained  will  accelerate  vegetation,  while  celier  sprouts 
retard  it.  Shoreham,  Vt.  K.  H. 


CORN  MARKER. 


Mr.  Tucker — Herewith  I  send  you  a  description  of 
a  corn  marker  which  I  have  used  for  several  years,  and 
which  I  think  works  much  better  than  the  kind  I  have 
generally  seen  in  use,  especially  on  stony  land.  Very 
likely  the  principle  may  have  been  adopted  by  others, 
but  I  have  never  seen  one  except  my  own.  Instead  of 
pins  or  teeth,  I  use  runners ,  made  of  hard  w^ood  plank, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide.  In 
constructing  it,  take  a  four  inch  hard  wood  scantling  of 
the  required  length  for  four  runners,  and  saw  in  ganes 
about  an  inch  deep,  just  the  thickness  of  the  runners — 
then  saw  ganes  into  the  runners  about  one  foot  from 
the  fore  end,  two  inches  deep,  and  wide  enough  to  let 
in  the  scantling.  These  ganes  must  also  be  made  so 
that  the  runners  and  scantling  will  drive  together  tight. 
Then  put  a  three-quarter  pin  through  the  scantling,  and 
well  into  the  runner,  and  they  will  not  be  very  likely 
to  separate.  Then  with  a  large  auger  put  a  pair  of  han¬ 
dles  through  the  scantling,  of  sufficient  length  to  raise 
the  fore  end  of  the  runner  by  bearing  on,  in  case  of 
coming  in  contact  with  a  tight  stone  or  other  obstruc¬ 
tion.  A  tongue  or  shafts  may  be  attached  to  the  two 
middle  runners  or  to  the  scantling  in  any  manner  most 
convenient,  only  it  should  be  firm,  so  as  to  draw  steady. 
The  runners  should  be  square  at  the  fore  end  (and  not 
turn  up  like  a  sled  runner,)  which  will  enable  them  to 
remove  all  loose  stones  and  such  like  obstructions,  in¬ 
stead  of  running  over  them  or  round  them,  which  is 
the  great  objection  to  those  constructed  with  teeth. 
The  same  principle  is  equally  applicable  t6  markers  for 
turneps,  carrots,  &c. 

The  handles  may  be  supported  by  putting  “  “-ail  or 
something  of  the  kind  across  the  top  of  the  rnnnoj-s  for 
them  to  rest  upon.  Cyrus  Ingalls. 

New  Hartford ,  Feb .  11,  1846. 
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FAT-RUMPED  SHEEP —(Fig.  23.) 


THE  AMERICAN  SHEPHERD, 

Being  a  History  of  the  Sheep,  with  their  Breeds, 
Management,  and  Diseases:  Illustrated  with  portraits 
of  different  Breeds,  Sheep-barns,  Sheds,  &c.  By  L.J 
A.  Morrell. 

We  announced  this  work  some  months  since,  in  ad-j 
vance  of  its  publication ;  but  since  its  appearance,  have  I 
not  until  now  had  the  opportunity  of  noticing  it  as  its  j 
merits  require.  The  book  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information,  acquired  from  various  sources,  in  relation  j 
to  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  we  think  it  ought' 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  every  man  in  the  country  who 
keeps  more  than  half  a  dozen  sheep.  It  embraces  437  { 
pages,  and  is  divided  into  chapters,  under  the  following 
heads:  Properties  of  Wool;  History  of  Sheep;  Euro¬ 
pean  Sheep;  British  Breeds;  Sheep  of  the  United 
States;  Summer  Management  of  Sheep;  Winter  Manage¬ 
ment;  Breeding  and  Crossing;  Structure  of  the  Sheep; 
Surgical  Observations.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  chapter  on  Winter  Management,  will  be  seen  to 
contain  sound  practical  observations : 

BREEDING  EWES. 

“  This  portion  of  the  flock  demand  no  especial  attention ' 
beyond  a  full  measure  of  food,  until  the  approach  of 
spring.  The  course  of  management  will  depend  on  the 
time  of  yeaning,  which,  if  fixed  for  the  month  of  April, 
they  will  require  a  large  measure  daily  through  March 
of  potatoes  for  the  assimilation  of  milk.  In  addition, 
nothing  better  can  be  supplied  them  than  a  half  pint 
each  of  wheat  shorts,  mixed  with  a  little  barley  or  oat¬ 
meal.  Oil-cake  and  corn  meal  are  not  so  suitable,  as 
they  do  not  afford  as  much  casein ,  the  only  nitrogenized 
element,  as  the  reader  has  been  informed,  of  milk. 
Their  fodder  through  the  winter  should  be  of  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  character.  Pea  and  buckwheat  straw  are  high¬ 
ly  agreeable  to  them,  especially  the  former,  which, 
from  its  succulency,  is  well  suited  to  their  situation. 

“  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  correspondence  in  the 
Appendix  for  many  valuable  hints  on  the  management 
of  breeding  ewes,  when  the  yeaning  takes  place  in 
April.  In  conclusion,  comfort,  quietness,  and  generous 
feeding  are  cardinal  points  of  attention  with  breeding 
ewes,  through  the  whole  period  of  gestation.55 

HOSPITAL  FLOCK. 

“  This  is  the  general  appellation  of  such  sheep  as  are 
in  low  condition,  proceeding  either  from  poor  keep,  or 
temporary  illness. 


“  The  attentive  and  well-ordered  sheep  husbandman 
will  not  be  troubled  with  many  of  this  class,  for  he  will 
not  overstock,  neither  will  he  permit  any  to  remain  on 
his  hands  till  they  have  become  too  old;  thus  few  will 
enter  the  “poor  house55  to  reflect  unskillful  manage¬ 
ment.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  however,  that 
every  good  flock-master  will  provide  a  place  for  the 
reception  of  sheep  under  consideration,  as  often,  in 
spite  of  his  humane  care,  disease  will  make  its  way  to 
some  individuals,  which,  in  that  event,  require  remo¬ 
val  from  their  strong  and  healthy  comrades,  and  treated 
accordingly.  After  the  disease  is  subdued,  their  diet 
should  depend  much  on  the  character  of  the  malady. 
As  a  general  rule,  their  food  at  first  should  not  be  of  an 
exciting  nature,  especially  if  the  disease  was  seated  in 
the  stomach,  or  intestines.  But  all  suitable  advice  in 
this  regard  will  be  found  in  the  history  of  diseases. 
When  a  sheep  is  seen  declining  in  flesh,  let  it  be  re¬ 
moved  forthwith  to  the  hospital,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
perhaps  it  may  resume  its  place  in  the  flock  from 
whence  it  was  taken;  this  is  often  so,  if  the  removal 
is  instant  in  the  early  stages  of  decline.  Variations  of 
the  food  will  greatly  contribute  to  restore  invalids,  as 
well  as  those  in  poverty  of  flesh.55 

The  cut  at  the  head  of  this  page  is  given  in  Mr. 
Morrel’s  book,  and  is  a  correct  portrait  of  a  “  fa t- 
rumped 55  Persian  ram,  which  belonged  to  the  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society  of  London.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
the  fat-rumped  sheep,  but  we  have  not  space  to  go  into 
a  particular  description  of  them.  Most  of  the  sheep  of 
northern  Asia  are  of  this  description.  The  manner  in 
which  they  accumulate  fat  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of 
the  race.  The  accumulation  which  gives  rise  to  the 
name,  commences  about  the  loins,  and  swells  gradually 
into  a  large  mass  towards  the  rump.  The  soft  oily  fat 
which  constitutes  this  excrescence  or  fat-rump,  some¬ 
times  weighs  in  a  single  sheep  from  20  to  40  pounds — 
the  whole  carcass  weighing  not  far  from  200  pounds. 
There  is  both  a  horned  and  polled  variety  of  the  fat- 
rumped  sheep.  The  figure  is  of  one  of  the  latter,  in 
which  variety  the  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  rump,  is 
not  of  the  enormous  size  spoken  of. 


Small  Farms  in  Flanders. — It  is  well  known  that 
Flanders  is  one  of  the  best  farming  countries  in  the 
vvorld,  if  not  the  very  best.  The  farms  are  small,  not 
averaging  more  than  50  acres  each.  Some  are  held  on 
lease,  others  not.  The  leases  are  three  years,  or  some 
multiple  of  three,  up  to  fifteen. 
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ORCHARDS  AND  ORCHARD  FRUIT. 


A  request  for  information  on  this  subject  from  Wm, 
H.  Burritt,  of  Carrollton,  Ill.,  was  received  last  autumn, 
but  being  accidentally  mislaid,  has  been  deferred  till 
the  preseat  time.  He  wishes  to  know,  briefly,  the  best 
mode  of  converting  an  old  orchard  of  natural  fruit,  into 
the  trees  of  the  best  varieties;  a  selection  of  kinds  for 
an  orchard  of  four  to  six  acres,  to  give  a  'succession  of 
fruit;  and  the  best  management  in  setting  out  a  young 
orchard. 

1.  To  improve  the  orchard  of  natural  fruit,  it  must 
first  be  pruned,  by  sawing  or  cutting  off  smoothly  with 
an  axe,  near  the  upper  part  of  the  main  trunk,  during 
winter,  most  of  the  large  branches.  A  portion  of  the 
smaller  branches,  which  are  left,  may  then  be  grafted 
with  the  desired  varieties;  or  the  young  and  vigorous 
shoots  which  will  spring  up  the  following  season,  may 
be  budded.  The  wounds  made  by  the  removal  of  large 
limbs,  should  be  covered  with  a  warm  mixture  of  tar 
and  brick-dust.  When  the  shoots  from  the  grafts  or 
buds  have  grown  a  year  or  two,  the  remaining  needless 
branches  may  be  taken  off. 

To  form  handsome  and  convenient  trees,  the  heading 
down  should  be  done  as  near  as  possible  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  main  trunk,  and  from  this  point  the 
new  shoots  will  mainly  issue,  and  form  a  much 
neater  tree,  than  if  the  old  branches  themselves  are 
trimmed  to  bare  poles,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case. 

Fig.  24 ,  represents  a  tree 
pruned  as  it  should  be;  fig, 
25  exhibits  two  instances  of 
bad  but  very  common  prun¬ 
ing.  Old  trees  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  young*  branches  at 
the  desired  central  point; 
and  hence  grafts  are  often 
set  in  far  out  on  the 
side  branches,  which  can 
never  form  good  tops;  to 
obviate  which,  prune  them 
in,  and  wait  one  season,  and 
there  will  be  an  abundance 
2l-  of  central  shoots,  which 

may  be  either  budded  or  grafted. 

In  setting  out  a  young  orchard,  unless  the  soil  is  natu- 


Fig.  25. 

rally  very  fertile,  it  should  be  made  so  by  manure  in 
the  cultivation  of  crops,  either  before  the  trees  are 
transplanted,  or  immediately  afterwards.  Very  large 
holes,  several  feet  in  diameter,  should  be  dug,  and  filled, 
except  in  contact  with  the  roots,  with  a  third  of  old  rot¬ 
ted  manure  mixed  very  thoroughly  with  two-thirds  of 
soil,  which,  with  good  cultivation,  will  make  the  young 
trees  grow  most  vigorously,  bear  young,  produce  fine 
large  fruit,  and  soon  repay  twenty  times  the  cost  of. 
digging  the  holes.  Then  in  setting  out,  spread  out 
with  the  fingers  carefully  all  the  fine  fibrous  roots,  and 
when  the  hole  is  nearly  full,  settle  the  earth  through  all 
the  interstices  among  the  roots,  by  pouring  in  a  few 
quarts  of  water.  The  tree  must  be  tied  to  a  stake  by  a 
wisp  of  straw  to  prevent  whipping  about  with  the  wind; 


many  trees  are  lost  by  neglected  staking.  The  soil 
must  be  kept  well  cultivated  with  some  hoed  crop  for 
several  years  afterwards,  as  potatoes,  beans,  carrots  or 
ruta-bagas.  Corn  shades  the  trees  too  much. 

In  furnishing  a  list,  almost  every  cultivator  will  dif¬ 
fer.  The  following  are  mostly  well  known;  and  if 
every  cultivator  who  is  acquainted  with  others  equally 
good,  will  add  one-half  as  many  more  to  the  list,  the 
catalogue  will  not  be  a  long  one.  Where  several  acres 
are  to  be  planted,  a  greater  number  of  each  variety  is  to 
be  taken.  Winter  apples  and  long -keepers,  being  of 
more  value  in  market,  and  also  continuing  in  use  seve¬ 
ral  times  longer  than  summer  and  autumn  varieties,  a 
correspondingly  greater  number  of  each  of  these  should 
be  set  out. 


Summer  Apples. 
Early  Harvest, 
Summer  Rose, 
i0ine  Qua  Non, 
Summer  Pearmain, 
Red  Astrachan, 
Summer  Queen, 
Early  Sweet  Bough, 
Golden  Sweeting. 

Autumn  Apples. 
Gravenstein, 

Porter, 

Late  Strawberry, 
Summer  Pippin, 
Fameuse, 

Rambo, 

Fall  Pippin, 

Jersey  Sweeting. 


Winter  Fruit. 
Bellflower,  (yellow,) 
American  Golden  Russet, 
Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Swaar, 

Esopus  Spitzenburg, 
Jonathan, 

Peek’s  Pleasant, 
Tallman’s  Sweeting, 
Danvers’  Sweet, 

Ladies’  Sweet, 

Baldwin, 

Blue  Pearmain, 
Hubbardston  Nonsuch. 

Long  Keepers. 
Roxbury  Russet, 

Northern  Spy, 

Newtown  Pippin, 

Black  Gilliflower. 


AMERICAN  HEDG-ES. 


A  few  weeks  since,  we  noticed  some  instances  of 
good  and  successful  management  of  hedges.  It  has  been 
since  suggested  to  us,  that  a  very  important  operation 

was  too  briefly  no¬ 
ticed  to  be  intelli¬ 
gible  to  many  read¬ 
ers.  This  was  Lay¬ 
ing  and  Plashing. 
W  e  have  noticed 
many  hedges  which 
were  sadly  ineffi¬ 
cient  from  thinness 
Fig.  26.  and  gaps  near  the 

bottom,  which  might  thus  have  been  made  impenetra¬ 
bly  strong. 

The  mode  of  performing  this  work  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  figure.  It  is  usually  done  in  winter.  In 
England,  well-managing  farmers  divide  the  whole 
length  of  their  hedges  into  about  twelve  parts,  and  plash 
one  of  these  parts  each  year,  thus  keeping  up  a  system 
of  successive  renovation  every  twelve  years;  though 
hedges  are  sometimes  known  to  continue  in  the  best 
condition  twice  that  length  of  time.  The  operation 
consists  in  first  clearing  away  briars,  small  branches, 
&c.,  and  cutting  off  the  needless  branches  and  stems, 
leaving  straight  upright  stems  in  the  middle  of  the  row. 
The  best  and  straightest  of  these,  are  selected  for  live 
stakes,  and  their  tops  cut  off  at  a  height  of  3|  or  4  feet,- 
They  should  be,  if  possible,  at  equal  distances  of  about 
two  feet;  but  as  they  cannot  always  be  had  so  regularly 
distributed,  occasional  dead  stakes  driven  into  the 
ground  become  necessary.  The  roughest  are  then  cut 
out,  leaving  a  proper  number  for  plashing  among  the 
upright  stakes,  to  form  a  kind  of  rough  wicker  work. 
These  are  then  laid  hold  of,  and  bent  down  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  a  hack  is  made  into  them  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground  with  the  knife  or  bill ;  the  pressure  with  the 
right  hand,  and  the  stroke  with  the  left,  being  at  the 
same  moment,  the  stem  is  bent  partly  down  and  cut 
partly  through,  and  cannot  regain  its  former  position. 
They  are  then,  as  the  work  proceeds,  woven  backwards 
and  forwards  among  the  stakes,  in  a  slanting  direction. 
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When  a  portion  of  the  hedge  is  thus  treated,  slender 
sticks  or  poles  are  cut,  and  wattled  in  among  the  stakes, 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  tops,  by  twisting  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  crossing  them  on  alternate  sides  of 
the  stakes;  the  second  set  of  poles  overlapping  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  so  as  to  bring  all  to  a  stiff  straight  line.  The 
live  stakes,  in  consequence  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
hedge,  are  apt  to  send  out  shoots  thickly  at  the  top,  and 
not  below,  unless  prevented  by  being  cut  half  through 
at  the  ground.  When  finished,  the  refuse  is  to  be  ga¬ 
thered  up  and  removed.  Strong  leathern  mittens,  with 
long  sleeves,  are  needed  by  the  man  who  does  the  work. 


MERINOS  IN  VERMONT  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  submit  for  the  perusal  of  the  readers 
of  the  Cultivator,  a  few  notes  taken  in  a  recent  ^our 
across  the  Green  Mountain  state  into  N.  Hampshire."' 

Monday,  Dec.  29th,  1845,  I  started  in  company  with 
Mr.  D.  A.  Bennett,  of  Bridport,  for  the  purpose  of  vi¬ 
siting  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks  of  sheep  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  one  in  particular  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
first  flock  of  importance  that  I  shall  stop  to  notice  was 
that  of  Mr.  Merrill  Bingham,  of  Cornwall.  In  passing 
his  place  his  man  was  approaching  the  sheep  yard  with 
a  bushel  of  potatoes  on  his  shoulder,  which  he  scattered 
along  on  the  snow,  then  slipped  the  bars,  and  out  came 
thirty  or  forty  nobie  fat  ewes,  “pure  Paulers,”  as  he 
termed  them,  and  set  themselves  busily  at  work  devour¬ 
ing  the  potatoes;  they  were  not  cut,  but  whole,  and 
that  appeared  to  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  sheep 
as  they  were  very  soon  disposed  of.  Mr.  Bingham  then 
showed  us  a  buck  of  the  Rambouillet  breed,  recently 
from  the  flock  of  Mr.  Collins,  of  Connecticut. — 
He  is  carrying  his  old  fleece,  a  practice  which  is  al- 
waj-s  to  be  condemned  in  my  estimation,  as  injurious  to 
the  animal,  and  misrepresenting  their  true  condition. 
However,  he  is  a  very  good  sheep  in  appearance,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  coat  of  wool  that  is  soft  and  even.  From 
Mr.  Bingham's  we  drove  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  in  Brandon, 
where  we  found  some  very  good  sheep  which  he  has 
selected  from  some  of  the  most  noted  flocks  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Addison  county,  Vt.  We 
called  at  Mr.  Hinds’,  near  by,  but  finding  him  absent, 
we  took  a  hasty  survey  of  his  splendid  Rambouillets, 
also  a  very  fine  colt  in  his  yard,  and  passed  on  to  Pitls- 
ford. 

Dec.  30th.  Called  on  Mr.  Wm.  Barnes,  of  Rutland, 
where  we  were  treated  with  great  attention  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  shown  some  of  the  best  Saxon  sheep  that  I 
have  ever  seen  out  of  Addison  county.  Many  of  them, 
Mr.  B.  informed  us,  were  from  the  flock  of  the  late  H. 
D.  Grove,  Esq.,  of  Hoosic,  N.  Y.,  or  their  direct  de¬ 
scendants.  The  shape  of  their  bodies  and  the  size  of 
their  limbs  are  strong  indications  that  they  possessed 
sufficient  constitution  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  se¬ 
verity  of  our  long  winters;  their  wool  is  long,  fine, 
clean,  being  free  from  yolk,  and  shear  on  an  average 
3.|  lbs  per  head,  worth  at  least  50  cents  per  pound  to  the 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Barnes  has  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  the  country,  built  of  brick,  and  his  out  buildings  and 
fixtures  for  the  care  and  accommodation  of  his  sheep 
are  not  inferior  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  he  has 
provided  for  himself  and  family. 

From  Mr.  Barnes’  we  drove  to  Mr.  Kelley’s,  a  short 
distance  from  Rutland  village,  where  we  found  some 
very  good  sheep,  but  Mr.  K.  being  from  home,  we  left 
his  place  and  drove  to  Mr.  Hull's,  in  Wallingford. 
Here  we  saw  a  superior  flock  of  sheep ;  better  flocks, 
take  them  from  old  to  young,  (and  his  flock  numbers 
from  400  to  500,)  are  “  few  and  far  between.”  After 
dining  with  Mr.  H.  we  left  Wallingford  and  crossed  the 
mountain  to  Ludlow.  The  next  morning,  Dec.  31st, 
we  drove  through  Proctorsville  and  Cavendish,  all  with¬ 
in  4  or  5  miles  of  each  other,  and  each  containing  a 
woolen  factory.  We  reached  the  Connecticut  river 
about  four  miles  below  Windsor.  Shortly  after  passing 
the  village,  we  saw  in  two  or  three  different  places  the 
operatives  at  work  on  what  is  called  the  “  Central  Rail¬ 


road.”  Surely  Vermont  has  at  last  struck  one  blow  for 
internal  improvements ;  what  ten  years  will  do  for  her 
is  veiled  in  the  future,  but  “  we  Yankees”  prophecy 
great  results. 

At  Queechy  village,  inHartland,  we  crossed  the  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  Mascoma  ri¬ 
ver,  in  N.  H.,  which  brought  us  on  to  the  line  of  Con¬ 
cord  road.  Here  we  found  them  making  railroad  in 
earnest.  From  the  Connecticut  river  to  Enfield,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  we  counted  clubs  of  12  to 
25  men  at  short  intervals,  engaged  in  leveling  the  hills 
and  constructing  their  embankments. 

Arrived  at  the  Shaker  village  in  Enfield,  we  found 
many  things  that  attracted  our  attention,  and  more  than 
that,  an  abundance  that  is  capable  of  feasting  the  eye  of 
the  agricultural  tourist.  The  village  is  composed  of 
three  families.  We  called  at  the  trustees’  office  of  the 
middle  family, where  we  were  received  in  a  very  friend¬ 
ly  manner  by  the  trustee,  Caleb  M.  Dyre,  and  treated 
with  all  the  hospitality  characteristic  of  that  order  of 
people.  On  looking  about  their  premises  but  a  short 
time,  we  were  compelled  to  admire  the  order  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  their  dwellings  and  out-buildings. 

Simplicity,  neatness  and  economy  appeared  to  prevail 
throughout  the  whole  establishment.  Their  buildings 
are  principally  built  of  wood,  large  and  roomy,  without 
cornice,  which  gives  them  rather  a  novel  appearance  at 
the  present  day,  and  mostly  painted  yellow.  In  the  rear 
of  the  trustee’s  office,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  build¬ 
ings  occupied  by  the  middle  family,  stands  a  large 
building,  four  stories  above  the  basement,  composed  of 
granite.  This  we  were  informed  was  used  as  a  place  of 
lodging  and  dining;  though  we  did  not  think  it  expe¬ 
dient,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  we  had  to  spend 
here,  to  be  very  inquisitive  respecting  their  religious 
tenets,  we  supposed  it  also  to  be  their  place  of  worship. 
This  family  contains  150  persons. 

Jan.  1st,  1846.  Rose  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  half 
past  4.  Before  the  twilight  of  the  morning  had  lit  up 
the  eastern  horizon,  the  streets,  yards  and  shops  were 
all  alive  with  industry;  each  with  a  light  in  hand  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  attending  to  his  own  business;  some  were 
feeding  their  teams;  some  repairing  their  sleds,  while 
others  were  busily  at  work  in  their  respective  shops. 
The  greatest  industry  and  neatness  appeared  to  prevail 
in-doors  as  well  as  out.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently 
light,  we  visited  first  the  cattle  yard,  where  we  found 
eight  as  fine  pair  of  working  oxen,  yoked  and  ready  for 
business,  as  I  ever  saw  standing  together  in  one  yard. 
Color  mostly  red,  and  red  and  white,  a  cross  of  Devon, 
Durham  and  native.  Many  of  them  were  fat  enough 
for  first  quality  of  beef,  soft  coated,  rich  and  mellow 
handlers.  We  were  next  shown  a  two  year  old  bull, 
and  two  bull  calves;  they  were  all  large  and  fine  ani¬ 
mals.  The  trustee  prefers  the  Durhams  for  cows  and 
the  Devon  for  oxen.  We  next  visited  the  sheep  yards, 
where  we  found  a  flock  of  strong,  healthy  looking 
sheep.  They  are  of  the  Guadaloupe  breed,  and  said  by 
the  trustee  to  have  been  bred  pure.  They  are  unques¬ 
tionably  great  shearers,  being  clothed  with  a  thick  coat 
of  wooi,  which  was  of  good  length,  and  many  of  them 
we  found  covered  with  very  fine  wool.  On  inquiring 
the  weight  of  fleece  and  prices  obtained  for  their  wool, 
we  were  informed  that  they  were  the  owners  of  a  fac¬ 
tory;  that  they  manufactured  more  wool  than  they 
grew,  and  in  consequence  of  manufacturing  their  own 
wool  they  sheared  without  washing.  But  it  is  my  opi¬ 
nion  they  will  shear  as  many  pounds  of  clean  washed 
wool  as  any  breed  of  sheep  I  have  ever  met  with.  They 
appeared  no  ways  anxious  to  part  with  any  of  their 
sheep,  but  after  some  conversation  we  prevailed  on 
them  to  sell  us  six  ewes  and  a  buck,  which  we  put  into 
our  sleigh,  already  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and 
brought  away. 

But  before  leaving  the  Shaker  village,  I  wish  to  give 
you  a  description  of  their  mode  of  making  fence;  first, 
their  posts  are  of  granite,  which  are  split  as  true  and  as 
straight  as  a  chestnut  rail,  these  being  drilled  for  a  bolt 
at  top  and  bottom,  are  firmly  planted  in  the  ground  at  a 
proper  distance  from  each  other  according  to  the  length 
of  their  fence  boards.  In  the  next  place  the  boards,  3 
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or  4  in  number,  according  to  width,  are  placed  upon  the 
posts,  then  with  a  cap  that  reaches  from  top  to  bottom, 
with  an  iron  bolt  and  nut  through  the  post  and  each  end 
of  the  cap,  secures  the  boards  firmly  to  the  posts.  We 
also  noticed  in  several  places  on  both  sides  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  long  strings  of  fence  constructed  in  this 
manner,  which  I  think  must  be  quite  durable,  if  not 
cheap. 

The  thought  struck  me  as  I  passed  some  of  these  gra¬ 
nite  post  fences,  what  a  convenience  it  would  be  to 
have  some  of  these  granite  hills  scattered  over  the  wide 
prairies  of  the  west. 

We  returned  by  the  way  of  West  Windsor,  where  we 
bought  of  Giles  Wait,  Esq.,  20  superior  merino  ewes 
which  we  left  fora  second  load;  from  this  place  we 
drove  in  the  evening  ten  miles  to  Weathersfield,  put  up 
at  Danforth’s  Inn,  and  called  on  the  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis 
half  an  hour  or  so,  made  known  our  business,  heard 
some  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  importing  Spanish 
sheep,  received  an  invitation  to  call  the  next  morning 
and  look  at  his  sheep,  which  may  form  the  subject  of 
another  communication.  J.  N.  Smith. 

Vergennes,  Vt.,  Feb.  4,  1846. 


DWELLING  HOUSES. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  the  numerous  plans  of  houses  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Cultivator  for  two  or  three  years 
past,  I  have  seen  much  to  admire  and  some  things  to 
disapprove.  Health,  comfort,  convenience,  elegance, 
should  be  studied  ;  but  the  more  important  should  not 
be  sacrificed  to  the  less  important  parts.  For  instance, 
in  the  plan  of  the  elegant  and  showy  residence  of  Mr. 
Hyatt,  in  your  January  number,  there  is  a  spacious 
drawing  room,  &c.  &c.,  but  up  stairs  there  are  two  bed 
rooms  7  by  9i|  and  7  by  10  feet. 

Sleeping  rooms  should  always  be  as  large  as 
possible,  and  it  is  infinitely  more  important  that  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  these,  than  to  those  more  showy  rooms 
that  are  seldom  occupied.  But  in  the  plan  above  allud¬ 
ed  to,  there  is  a  still  smaller  room,  6  by  7  feet,  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  servant's  bed  room,  and,  that,  too,  connected 
with  “the  steam  and  unpleasant  odors’’  of  the  kitchen. 
I  would  suggestthat  this  room  be  used  for  a  store  room, 
without  which  no  house  is  complete,  and  that  the  ser¬ 
vants  be  allowed  a  more  healthy  lodging. 

My  better  half,  sitting  at  my  elbow,  says  she  would 
like  to  have  some  of  your  correspondents  furnish  a  plan 
of  a  house  or  cottage,  suitable  for  a  large  family,  in 
which  all  the  rooms  should  be  on  one  floor;  for,  she 
says  that  running  up  and  down  stairs  makes  the  women 
look  old  while  they  are  young,  arid  that  a  cellar  kitchen 
is  an  abomination.  And  further,  she  thinks  that  what 
little  scolding  and  fretting  is  ever  heard  among  them,  is 
owing  very  much  to  the  ill  judged  plans  of  their 
houses.  So  much  for  her  opinion  and  mine  about 
houses.  . 

MR.  QUINCY’S  ADDRESS. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Quincy,  in  your  last  number,  I 
have  read  with  unmixed  pleasure.  It  is  so  simply  yet 
elegantly  expressed,  so  true  to  nature,  so  confirmed  by 
universal  observation  and  experience,  that  I  involunta¬ 
rily  wished  it  were  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  sent 
to  every  family  in  the  United  States.  Let  farmers  read 
it,  and  learn  not  only  to  be  content  with  their  condition 
but  to  see  thac  they  move  in  an  elevated  sphere,  and 
occupy  an  enviable  place.  Professional  men  of  every 
name,  merchants,  and  men  of  every  class,  may  in  the 
perusal  of  it,  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit.  I  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  its  being  printed  in  the  form  of 
a  tract,  with  a  view  to  its  wider  circulation.  If  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  be  found,  let  the  American  Tract  Society  adopt 
it,  and  scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  land. 


and  as  usual,  planted  one  or  more  pumpkin  seeds  in  eve¬ 
ry  hill.  The  corn  was  tolerably  good,  but  the  pump¬ 
kins  were  so  large  and  so  abundant,  that  I  carefully 
counted  them  when  they  were  gathered,  and  found  824. 
The  ground  was  so  nearly  covered  with  them  that  they 
became  the  subject  of  remark  by  most  passers-by,  and 
the  inquiry  was  often  made  how  so  great  a  crop  was 
produced. 

Something  over  a  year  since  I  had  120  barrels  of  night 
soil  put  upon  three-fourths  of  an  acre  (of  which  the 
above  piece  was  a  part)  which,  after  being  mixed  with 
ashes,  lime,  and  stable  manure,  was  thoroughly  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil;  and  this,  I  believe,  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  extraordinary  crops  which  I  ga¬ 
thered.  But  there  were  plain  indications  in  the  fall 
that  the  manure  had  only  begun  its  work,  and  hence  I 
am  expecting  a  more  remarkable  yield  from  that  land 
the  ensuing  year. 

Night  soil  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  manures,  and  far¬ 
mers  greatly  overlook  their  interests  when  they  neglect 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In  England  it  is  held  in  such 
high  estimation,  that  a  class  of  men  crave  the  privilege 
of  collecting  it  from  the  cities  and  large  towns,  without 
expense  to  the  ovners  of  the  premises,  and  after  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  a  compost,  sell  it  to  farmers  at  very  high 
prices.  They  often  have  scores  of  orders  for  it,  long 
before  they  have  ability  to  supply,  and  the  demand  is 
constantly  increasing. 


POULTRY. 

In  Mr.  Bement’s  valuable  Book  on  Poultry,  tw'O  facts 
are  omitted,  by  which  I  have  been  led  astray.  One  is, 
that  the  eggs  of  the  Muscovy  Duck  require  to  be  set 
upon  five  weeks  in  order  to  hatch,  instead  of  four,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  ducks.  The  other  is  that  the  Pea  Hen 
does  not  lay  till  three  years  of  age.  H.  A.  P. 

Buffalo ,  January,  1846. 


TO  DESTROY  QUACK  GRASS. 


Mr.  Tucker — When  I  took  possession  of  the  farm 
on  which  I  now  live,  I  f&md  several  acres  of  one  field 
very  thickly  filled  with  quack  grass.  Indeed  I  think  it 
was  the  most  perfect  mat  of  quack  grass  I  ever  saw.  It 
had  been  the  previous  year  planted  with  corn.  Acting 
upon  the  well  established  principle  that  “plants  cannot 
live  without  breathing,”  or  in  other  words,  that  the 
roots  must  die  unless  the  tops  are  suffered  to  grow— in 
the  month  of  April  I  plowed  the  ground  with  a  shallow 
furrow,  and  a  few  days  after  gave  it  a  thorough  harrow¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  blades  began  to  appear  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  I  plowed  and  harrowed  again. 
This  process  was  repeated  seven  times,  and  at  each  time 
the  plow  was  run  a  little  deeper  than  before — the  last 
plowing  being  about  ten  inches  deep.  The  quack  grass 
had  all  disappeared,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  has  since  been 
seen. 

The  plowing  was  not  deepened  to  facilitate  the  des¬ 
truction  of  quack,  but  to  give  the  ground  a  thorough 
summer  fallowing  and  fit  it  for  wheat,  with  which  it 
was  sown  about  the  fifth  of  September,  and  as  some  per¬ 
sons  fear  that  much  plowing  injures  land,  I  will  state 
the  result. 

The  field  contained  48 -§  acres,  all  of  which  was  sum¬ 
mer  fallowed  by  being  thoroughly  plowed  from  three 
to  seven  times.  The  growth  of  wheat  w'as  large  on  the 
whole,  but  largest  on  the  portion  which  was  plowed 
most.  The  whole  field  was  injured  by  rust — the  largest 
growth  being  injured  most,  as  it  was  considerably  lodg¬ 
ed.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  1540  bushels.  The  vari¬ 
ety  was  the  “  improved  white  flint.”  E.  Marks. 
Tyler  P .  0.,  Camillas,  Dec.  22,  1845. 


PUMPKINS. 

For  the  encouragement  of  others  to  go  and  do  like¬ 
wise,  I  would  state  that  last  season  I  planted  a  piece  of 
corn  for  table  use,  just  3  rods  in  width  by  5  in  length, 


Guano  Poisonous. — The  Dublin  Farmers’  Gazette 
mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  lost  his  life  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  corner  of  a  guano-bag  in  his  mouth,  by  which  a 
portion  of  the  dust  was  drawn  down  his  throat. 
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POTATO  WASHER. 


The  extensive  prevalence  of  the  potato  disease  in 
England,  has  called  out  ingenuity  in  combining  ma¬ 
chines  for  washing 
the  roots  preparato¬ 
ry  to  their  manu¬ 
factory  into  starch 
flour.  One  of  the 
best  is .  represented 
in  the  annexed  fig¬ 
ure,  and  may  prove 
useful  to  those  who 
adopt  the  very  pro¬ 
per  practice  of  wash- 
all  their  roots,  be¬ 
fore  giving  them  to 
their  domestic  ani¬ 
mals. 

Fig.  27.  It  is  like  the  cylin¬ 

der  churn,  with  cross  bars  so  close,  that  none  but  the 
smallest  potatoes  can  fall  through.  The  trough  is  filled 
with  water,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  the 
roots  are  soon  made  clean.  Chains  fastened  to  the 
upper  extremities  of  the  inclined  posts,  are  then  hooked 
into  eyes  in  the  axle  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  rotation 
proceeding,  the  cylinder  is  lifted  out  of  water,  and  roll¬ 
ing  up  the  posts,  is  brought  by  the  inclined  position  of 
the  latter,  directly  over  a  wheelbarroiv  or  hand-cart 
placed  beside  the  trough,  when  the  trap  door  being 
opened,  the  roots  are  at  once  emptied  into  it. 

Carrots  and  all  other  roots  given  to  horses,  should 
without  fail  be  first  washed  clean;  and  the  practice 
should  not  be  omitted  for  cattle  and  sheep. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


While  it  can  only  be  tiresome  to  every  reader  to 
publish  the  numerous  conflicting  and  unsatisfactory  state¬ 
ments  and  opinions  on  this  subject,  it  may  perhaps  be 
interesting  to  present  to  our  readers  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  communication  of  the  government  commissioners  to 
Ireland.  This  commission  consisted  of  Professors  Kane, 
Lindley,  and  Playfair,  who  stand  high  among  the 
first  chemists  and  physiologists  of  Europe.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  British  government,  they  made  a  laborious 
and  thorough  examination. 

In  adverting  to  the  theory,  of  the  difficulty  being 
originally  caused  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Botrytis, 
W'hich  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is  always  or  near¬ 
ly  always  found  with  greater  or  less  distinctness  in 
diseased  specimens,  they  give  it  as  their  decided  opin¬ 
ion  that  this  theory  as  yet  remains  at  best  doublful ; 
among  other  reasons  for  this  they  say,  “We  are  also 
unable  to  reconcile  with  the  theory  of  the  potato 
disease  being  caused  by  parasitical  fungi,  the  remarka¬ 
ble  fact,  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  certainly  of 
modern  origin.  That  it  may  always  have  existed  is 
possible,  though  of  this  we  have  no  proof;  but  at  least 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  only  manifested  itself 
to  any  considerable  degree,  within  the  last  few  years. 
We  cannot  suppose  the  Botrytis,  which  observers  find 
to  be  the  kind  of  fungus  that  attacks  the  potato,  to  be 
of  recent  creation.  We  must  assume  it  to  have  been 
co-existent  with  the  potato  itself;  and  therefore  we 
must  conclude  that  some  recent  causes  have  come  into 
operation  favorable  to  its  increase  to  the  present  alarm¬ 
ing  degree.” 

Without  pretending  to  decide  the  cause,  they  suggest 
its  connection  with  the  cold,  cloudy,  and  ungenial 
weather  of  the  past  season  in  the  north  of  Europe;  they 
allude  to  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  a  native  of  a  warm, 
dry,  and  sunny  country;  and  that  the  disease  is  un¬ 
known  at  Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  other  places  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe.  Among  the  mass  of  conflicting  evidence 
they  have  obtained,  they  consider  the  following  facts 
established : — 

te  1st.  That  potatoes  planted  early  in  the  season  are 
more  healthy  than  those  planted  later. 


“2d.  That  the  crop  has  suffered  less  in  dry,  elevated, 
sandy  districts,  where  the  inflence  of  the  season  was 
mitigated  by  the  slowness  of  growth,  or  compensated 
for,  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  soil. 

“3d.  That  the  late  varieties  of  potatoes  are  more 
diseased  than  the  early  ones. 

“4th.  That  the  present  disease  seems  to  be  confined 
to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America,  and 
to  be  unknown  in  the  countries  to  the  southward.” 

They  recommend  autumn  or  early  winter  planting, 
crops  so  treated  having  been  unusually  productive,  and 
remarkably  free  from  disease.  This  would  do  well  for 
the  mild  winters  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  would  not 
answer  for  the  northern  states  of  America.  The  depth 
planted  was  about  six  inches. 

They  disprove  by  facts  the  opinion  that  old  varieties 
are  more  affected;  but  state  that  some  varieties  are 
much  tenderer  than  others,  and  remark  that  the  “Irish 
cup  ”  has  best  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  They 
recommend  sound  seed  for  planting,  or  if  diseased,  that 
they  be  rendered  green  in  the  sun ;  that  fresh  gronnd  be 
chosen,  or  that  where  a  diseased  crop  has  not  been  ta¬ 
ken:  and  that  the  land  and  the  seed  both  be  well  limed. 

The  preceding  are  the  principal  points  of  their  re¬ 
port,  which  was  made  late  in  autumn,  and  in  which 
they  admit  that  a  great  deal  is  involved  in  uncertainty. 
They  are  to  pursue  their  investigations  further. 


CULTURE  OF  SPRING  GRAINS. 


SPRING  WHEAT. 

There  are  many  sections  where  spring  wheats  are  the 
only  varieties  that  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  In 
all  places  where  snow  accumulates  to  a  great  depth,  the 
success  of  winter  wheat  is  rendered  uncertain,  owing  to 
the  liability  of  its  being  winter-killed.  In  such  cases, 
the  farmer  resorts  to  spring  wheat  as  the  best  substitute 
at  command,  and  in  many  cases  it  gives  a  return,  which, 
both  for  quantity  and  quality,  leaves  no  cause  for  dissat¬ 
isfaction.  Spring  wheat  is  said  to  contain  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  gluten  than  winter  wheat,  and  it  has  hence 
been  inferred  that  bread  made  from  the  former  is  more 
nutritious.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Sir  H.  Davy: 

Gluten.  Starch . 

100  parts  of  the  best  Sicilian  wheat  con¬ 


tained, .  21  75 

100  parts  of  spring  wheat,  of  1804, .  24  70 


100  parts  of  good  English  wheat,  of  1803  19  77 

Preparation  of  the  soil,  quantity  of  seed,  and  time  of 
sowing . — Spring  wheat  is  usually  cultivated  on  land  that 
has  been  occupied  the  preceding  year  by  some  hoed 
crop — corn,  potatoes,  &c.  Where  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  attack  of  the  fly,  which  works  in  the  head,  (the 
Cecidomyia  tritici ,)  it  is  best  to  sow  the  crop  as  early  as 
the  state  of  the  ground  will  admit,  or  as  soon  as  it  is 
fairly  free  from  frost.  One  good  plowing  is  sufficient — 
in  fact  we  have  known  excellent  crops  produced  by 
working  the  ground  thoroughly  with  a  cultivator  har¬ 
row,  the  feet  or  teeth  of  which  penetrate  the  ground 
and  pulverize  it  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Manure 
is  not  usually  applied  for  this  crop.  Long  or  unfer¬ 
mented  manure  tends  to  rust  the  straw,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  it  is  only  applied  to  the  crop  of  the  previous 
year,  and  then  it  becomes  so  far  decomposed  as  to  be  in 
a  proper  state  for  the  wheat.  The  seed  is  usually  sown 
on  the  furrow,  and  well  harrowed  in.  The  quantity 
sown,  per  acre,  is  generally  two  bushels. 

Varieties. — The  kinds  held  in  the  greatest  estimation 
in  this  country,  are  the  Black  Sea,  Italian,  and  the  Tea 
wheat.  Of  these,  the  Black  Sea  is  the  most  hardy,  and 
generally  gives  the  best  yield.  This  valuable  variety 
was  first  brought  into  notice  in  this  country  by  Payson 
Williams,  Esq.,  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  some  twenty-five 
years  since,  and  it  has  now  become  widely  disseminated. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  Asia.  The  Kennebec  (Me.) 
Agricultural  Society,  have  made  several  importations  of 
wheat  from  the  Black  Sea.  The  impression  prevailed 
a  few  years  since  that  the  kind  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  had  declined  in  productiveness,  and  the  society 
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for  this  reason  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  new  im¬ 
portation.  After  one  or  two  failures,  we  believe  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  kind  supposed  to  be  in  some 
respects  superior  to  that  first  introduced.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  in  some  sections,  and  under 
good  management,  the  Black  Sea  wheat  has  considera¬ 
bly  improved  by  cultivation  in  this  country.  The  yield 
of  this  variety  varies  of  course  with  the  soil  and  season, 
but  perhaps  twenty  bushels  per  acre  may  be  said  to  be 
an  average  crop  on  medium  soils.  We  have  often 
known  upwards  of  thirty  bushels  grown  per  acre,  and 
in  a  few  instances  have  seen  well  authenticated  state¬ 
ments  of  fifty  bushels  per  acre  having  been  produced. 


OATS. 

Oats  are  more  hardy  than  wheat,  and  will  grow  on 
many  soils  not  suitable  for  that  grain.  In  mountainous 
sections,  where  the  soil  is  too  wet  and  cold  for  any 
other  kind  of  grain,  they  frequently  give  excellent  re¬ 
turns,  and  it  is  very  common  also,  that  the  weight  per 
bushel  is  greater  in  such  sections  than  in  those  favored 
with  a  milder  climate  and  more  fertile  soil.  In  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  Scotland, 
the  oat  crop  furnishes  the  only  reliance  for  breadstuffs ; 
oat  meal,  in  various  forms,  being  the  chief  article  of 
subsistence. 

Oats  are  undoubtedly  far  richer  in  nitrogenous  or 
muscular  matter,  in  proportion  to  the  weight,  than 
wheat.  A  comparison,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Prof.  Johnston,  shows  this.  One  hundred  pounds  each 
of  fine  wheaten  flour  and  shelled  or  hulled  oats  contain : 


Wheat. 

Oats. 

Muscular  matter, . 

, .  10  lbs. 

18  lbs. 

Fat, . 

.  3  do 

6  do 

Starch, . 

65  do 

63  lbs. 

89  lbs. 

This  may  serve  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  the  muscular  power  of  horses  is  greater  when  fed 
on  oats  than  when  kept  on  any  other  food ;  and  it  serves 
also  to  lessen  our  wonder  at  the  athletic  feats,  corporeal 
strength,  and  power  of  endurance  shown  by  the  stalwart 
Highlander,  reared  on  this  simple  but  nutritious  fare. 

Preparation  of  the  ground ,  quantity  of  seed,  and  t  ime 
of  sowing. — The  earlier  this  crop  can  be  got  into  the 
ground  the  better.  One  plowing,  if  well  done,  is  gen¬ 
erally  sufficient.  The  seed  may  be  sown  on  the  furrow, 
not  less  than  three  bushels  per  acre.  Three  bushels  is 
the  quantity  we  have  formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  sow¬ 
ing  per  acre;  but  we  have  observed  that  nearly  all  the 
extraordinary  large  yields  which  have  been  lately  ob¬ 
tained  were  from  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  used,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  use  three  and 

a  half  bushels.  . 

PEAS. 

Peas  m  many  parts  of  the  country  are  a  valuable  crop. 
Like  other  leguminous  plants,  they  rather  ameliorate 
than  exhaust  the  soil,  and  in  this  respect  furnish  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation  for  other  crops.  In  some  districts 
they  are  adopted  as  a  “  green  fallow”  for  winter  wheat, 
with  excellent  effects,  as  they  leave  the  ground  clean 
and  mellow. 

Peas  are  highly  nutritious  as  food  for  animals.  The 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  or  muscular  matter  they  yield 
on  analysis,  is  much  greater  than  is  given  by  any  kind 
of  grain,  and  they  are  often  used,  either  by  themselves 
or  combined  with  oats,  for  fattening  swine,  as  well  as 
for  feeding  horses.  They  are  also  used  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  extent  in  domestic  cookery,  forming  very  nourish¬ 
ing  and  palatable  soups.  In  some  countries  they  are 
also  mixed  with  grain,  ground  and  made  into  bread. 

Peas  are  sometimes  sown  with  oats,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-third  peas  to  two-thirds  oats.  A  variety  of  peas 
which  has  rather  a  light  vine  is  preferable,  as  the  rank¬ 
er  kinds  are  apt  to  overrun  the  oats,  and  lay  too  close 
on  the  ground,  but  the  straw  of  the  oats  will  hold  up 
the  lighter  ones,  so  that  both  the  oats  and  peas  will  fill 
well. 

Preparation  of  the  soil,  time  of  sowing,  and  quantity 
of  seed. — A  loamy  soil,  rather  inclining  to  clay,  is  best 


adapted  to  peas.  Early  sowing  generally  gives  the  best 
crop.  Very  hot  weather  is  unfavorable  to  their  filling, 
and  it  is  hence  advisable  to  have  the  crop  well  advanc¬ 
ed  before  the  hottest  part  of  the  season  comes  on.  A 
sod  which  was  plowed  the  previous  autumn,  well  har¬ 
rowed,  makes  a  good  bed  for  peas,  but  any  good  sward 
well  broken  up  and  mellowed,  will  answer — and  if  sod 
ground  cannot  be  had,  that  which  has  been  under  culti¬ 
vation  one  or  more  seasons  may  be  taken.  No  manure 
is  generally  needed;  but  if  any  is  put  on,  it  should  be  a 
small  quantity  of  that  which  is  thoroughly  rotted, 
spread  on  the  furrow  and  hai’rowed  in.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  manure,  or  that  which  is  in  a  green  state,  makes 
too  great  a  growth  of  vines  and  tends  to  blight. 

The  quantity  sown  per  acre  varies  somewhat  with  the 
kind  of  pea,  some  being  of  a  more  spreading  growth 
than  others,  and  requiring  less  seed.  It  is  usual  also  to 
sow  a  larger  quantity  of  very  large  peas,  than  of  small 
ones,  because  the  number  of  peas  or  germs  is  greater 
in  the  same  measure  of  small  ones.  The  large  marrow¬ 
fats,  for  instance,  are  double  the  size  of  some  others. 
From  three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  usually  sown. 

The  covering  of  the  seed  is  best  performed  by  a  small 
plow,  or  by  a  set  of  small  plows  in  a  frame,  called  a 
“  gang-plow.”  It  is  difficult  to  bury  peas  with  a  har¬ 
row,  many  being  always  left  on  the  surface,  where  it  is 
attempted.  A  depth  of  about  two  inches  is  the  proper 
one  for  covering.  A  good  way  is  to  pass  the  harrow 
over  the  field  after  the  peas  are  sown,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  rolling  into  rows  or  bunches,  and  then 
plow  them  in  with  a  shallow  furrow.  The  varieties 
adapted  to  field  culture  are  the  Canada  field  pea,  the 
marrow-fat,  and  the  black-eyed  pea.  The  yield  on  good 
soil  is  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Garden  peas,  or  those  for  early  marketing,  should  be 
put  in  the  ground  as  early  as  possible.  Select  warm, 
dry  ground — it  can  hardly  be  too  dry  for  early  peas — 
and  deposit  the  seed  either  in  rows  or  broad-cast,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out.  The  earliest  varieties  are  the 
Early  Washington,  Cedo  Nulli,  and  Prince  Albert. 

To  destroy  the  pea  weevil,  ( Bruchus  pisa )  which 
is  so  troublesome,  immerse  the  peas  in  water,  boiling 
hot,  for  two  minutes;  then  take  them  out  and  mix  plas¬ 
ter,  dry  ashes,  or  air-slacked  lime  with  them,  till  they 
will  readily  separate  in  sowing  or  planting.  No  fears 
need  be  entertained  that  the  hot  water  will  prevent  the 
peas  from  vegetating — not  one  in  twenty  will  be  hurt 

at  all.  . 

BARLEY. 

This  grain  is  cultivated  in  some  sections  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  advantage.  It  is  not,  however,  very  extensively 
grown.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  on  good  land  for 
wheat,  as  much  of  that  grain  can  be  produced  per  acre, 
and  with  no  more  labor  than  is  required  for  barley. 
Still  there  are  some  soils  and  situations  not  well  adapted 
to  wheat,  which  will  produce  good  crops  of  barley. 

Barley  furnishes  an  excellent  food  when  ground  into 
meal,  for  fattening  swine  and  cattle,  or  feeding  milch 
cows,  and  the  whole  grain  is  the  best  of  food  for  feed¬ 
ing  poultry.  The  meal  also  makes  bread  which  is  used 
extensively  in  some  countries,  and  is  well  relished  by 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use.  In  this  country, 
however,  its  culinary  use  is  chiefly  for  making  warm 
cakes,  similar  to  those  of  buckwheat,  for  which  it  is 
highly  prized  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  The  grain, 
when  divested  of  its  husk,  forms  the  pearl  barley  of  the 
shops,  so  much  esteemed  for  soups  and  broths. 

In  nutritive  properties,  barley,  as  compared  with 
wheat,  is  stated  by  C.  Johnson,  in  the  Farmers’  Ency¬ 


clopedia,  as  follows:  Nutritive  matter . 

100  parts  wheat  yield  of. .  78 

100  parts  barley, . . .  65 


The  principal  purpose,  however,  to  which  barley  is 
appropriated,  both  in  this  country  and  Britain,  is  the 
making  of  malt  for  beer,  ale,  &c.,  a  purpose  for  which 
it  is  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  grain.  After  having 
been  passed  through  the  malting  process,  the  *  grains” 
are  used  for  feeding  animals.  They  are  much  used  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities,  for  feeding  milch  cows 
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They  tend  to  produce  a  great  flow  of  milk,  but  it  is 
thought  their  effect  is  rather  injurious  to  cows  of  weak 
constitution,  as  the  grains  relax  the  system,  and  by 
highly  stimulating  the  lacteal  glands  may  leave  the 
animal  poor. 

The  straw  of  barley  is  reckoned  preferable  for  feed¬ 
ing  stock  to  that  of  any  other  grain.  It  is  soft  and 
sweet,  and  cattle  which  are  in  their  prime,  and  that 
neither  give  milk  nor  are  required  to  labor,  will  winter 
well  on  this  article  alone.  Sheep  will  also  do  well  on 
it  with  the  addition  of  a  few  roots,  and  a  little  grain  to- 
wards  spring. 

Varieties. — There  are  many  varieties  of  barley.  The 
usual  designation  is  by  the  number  of  rows  which  form 
the  head:  thus  we  have  the  two  rowed,  the  four  rowed, 
and  the  six  rowed  barley.  A  kind  called  the  Chevalier 
barley,  from  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  first 
brought  it  into  notice,  is  in  great  repute  in  England  on 
account  of  its  superior  productiveness,  weight,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statements  of  some  brewers,  its  greater 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  The  late  Lord  Leices¬ 
ter  made  numerous  trials  with  this  kind  of  barley,  the 
result  of  which  proved  it  to  be  superior  in  weight  to 
the  best  of  other  kinds,  by  at  least  ten  per  cent — its  av¬ 
erage  weight  being  fifty-seven  pounds  per  bushel.  An¬ 
other  advantage,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Leicester, 
which  this  kind  of  barley  possesses,  is  the  habit  of  tiller¬ 
ing  or  spreading,  by  which,  he  thinks,  a  saving  of  half 
a  bushel  of  seed  may  be  made  per  acre. 

There  are  likewise  two  or  more  varieties  of  naked 
barley,  so  called  from  the  grain  being  detached  from 
the  glume  or  chaff.  A  tivo  rowed  kind  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  has  been  known  in  England  many  years,  and  the 
writer  remembers  to  have  seen  it  cultivated  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  cultivation 
of  this  kind  has  been  generally  abandoned,  on  account 
of  its  want  of  hardiness,  & c.  A  six  rowed  kind  of  naked 
barley  is  also  cultivated  in  Europe,  (and  we  have  lately 
heard  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in  this  country,)  which 
is  thought  to  be  greatly  superior  to  the  two-rowed 
kind.  C.  Johnson,  in  his  Farmers’  Encyclopedia,  says 
it  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  fertility.  It  is  also  stated 
that  its  cultivation  had  been  tried  in  France,  where  it 
was  highly  recommended  by  M.  Mazucco,  who  states 
that  “  it  weighs  as  much  as  the  best  wheats,  and  its 
quality  resembles  them  so  much  that  it  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  good  bread,  and  also  for  pearl 
barley.  In  mountainous  countries  its  produce  is  twen- 
tj^four  to  one.”  An  extract  is  also  given  from  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  by  Warren 
Hastings.  He  observes:  “that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  promote  the  culture  of  this  sort  of  grain.” 
He  adds :  “  It  is  the  corn  that,  next  to  rice,  gives  the 
greatest  weight  of  flour  per  acre,  and  it  may  be  eaten 
with  no  other  preparation  than  that  of  boiling.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  dressing  when  sent  to  the  mill,  having  no 
husk,  and  consequently  produces  no  bran.  It  is  gather¬ 
ed  into  the  barn,  and  may  even  be  consumed,  when  the 
seasons  are  favorable,  in  about  eighty  or  ninety  days  af¬ 
ter  being  sown;  and  there  is  no  species  of  grain  better 
calculated  for  countries  where  the  summer  is  short, 
provided  the  vegetation  be  rapid.  It  appears  to  be  this 
kind  of  barley  to  which  we  have  several  times  alluded 
as  having  been  produced  by  Mr.  Spinner,  of  Herki¬ 
mer. 

Besides  the  kinds  of  barley  above  enumerated,  which 
are  all  spring  varieties,  there  are  several  winter  kinds, 
which,  like  winter  wheat,  are  sown  in  the  fall.  The 
best  of  these  is  said  to  be  the  Siberian  winter  barley. 
Whether,  however,  it  would  endure  the  climate  of  this 
section,  can  only  be  determined  by  trial.  At  present 
we  have  not  known  of  this  variety  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country. 

Preparation  of  the  soil,  time  of  sowing,  and  quantity 
of  seed. — The  best  soil  for  barley  is  a  warm  loam,  in¬ 
clining  to  sand.  If  the  soil  is  not  too  compact,  so  as  to 
break  up  in  lumps,  one  plowing  will  be  sufficient;  but 
if  hard  lumps  appear,  they  must  be  reduced  with  the 
roller  and  harrow,  following  each  other  alternately  till 
a  good  tilth  is  produced;  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be 
expedient  to  give  a  second  plowing.  If  the  preceding 


crop,  (which  of  course  should  have  been  some  hoed 
crop,)  was  well  manured,  no  dressing  will  be  required 
for  barley.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  from  three  to 
four  bushels  per  acre — the  latter  quantity  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  sown  where  the  best  crops  within  our  knowledge 
have  been  obtained.  It  should  be  sown  in  this  latitude 
before  the  first  of  May,  if  practicable. 

We  should  have  observed  above,  that  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  recommendations  in  favor  of  the  culture  of  barley 
is  its  exemption  from  the  attack  of  several  insects  which 
in  many  instances  so  seriously  injure  wheat — particular¬ 
ly  the  yellow  worm  or  maggot,  the  larva  of  the  Cecido- 
myia  tritici. 

LAYING  DOWN  LANDS  TO  GRASS. 

In  connexion  with  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  clover  and 
grass  seed  are  usually  sown — that  is,  the  land  is  techni¬ 
cally,  seeded  down.  According  to  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  grass  succeeds  better  with  barley  than  with  the 
other  grains.  Oats,  on  most  soils,  are  less  favorable  to 
grass  than  wheat  and  barley.  The  quantity  of  seed  used 
of  the  different  clovers  and  grasses,  varies  mueh  with 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  under  the  management  of  dif¬ 
ferent  farmers.  Some  soils  are  better  adapted  to  one 
kind  of  grass  and  some  to  another.  Timothy,  for  in¬ 
stance,  does  not  succeed  on  very  loose,  dry  soils,  but  is 
adapted  to  those  more  moist  and  tenacious.  Red  clover 
does  not  do  well  on  cold  and  wet  lands,  but  will  flour¬ 
ish  in  situations  so  dry  that  but  few  of  the  true  grasses 
would  be  able  to  sustain  themselves.  It  should  of 
course  be  the  object  of  the  farmer,  to  adapt  the  kind  of 
plant  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

For  pastures,  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  a 
variety  of  herbage  plants,  as  the  appetite  and  health  of 
both  cattle  and  sheep  is  known  to  be  thereby  promoted ; 
and  there  is  besides  a  benefit  in  having  plants  which, 
from  ripening  at  various  times,  afford  successively  a 
fresh  growth  through  a  large  portion  of  the  season. 
For  hay,  also,  a  variety  of  plants  is  preferable,  as  the 
hay  is  thus  rendered  more  palatable,  and  probably  more 
wholesome,  to  stock  of  all  kinds;  but  the  kinds  of 
grasses  sown  together  should  not  ripen  at  different  times, 
as  recommended  for  pastures.  To  make  hay  of  the 
best  quality,  all  the  herbage  should  be  in  nearly  the 
same  state  of  ripeness  when  cut. 

Where  the  object  is  hay,  and  the  soil  of  a  medium 
character  as  to  dryness,  we  have  used  with  good  results 
the  following  mixture : 

Of  red  clover,  8  lbs.  or  4  qts.  ) 

Timothy,  ( Phleum  pratense ,)  8  fits*  /  f°r  ^  acre. 
Red-top,  (Agrostis  vulgaris,)  1  bushel  ) 

If  the  object  is  only  clover  as  an  ameliorating  crop, 
or  to  occupy  the  land  only  one  or  two  years,  we  should 
sow  no  grass  seeds  with  it,  but  should  increase  the 
quantity  of  clover  seed  to  twelve  or  fourteen  pounds  per 
acre.  If  the  land  should  be  unfavorable  to  clover,  and 
permanent  meadows  were  intended,  we  should  only  sow 
timothy  and  red -top— say  twelve  quarts  of  the  former 
and  a  bushel  and  a  peck  of  the  latter.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  clover  is  only  biennial,  therefore 
when  sown  with  perennial  grasses  it  interferes  with 
their  growth  only  two  years;  in  fact,  its  growth  gene¬ 
rally  diminishes  considerably  after  the  first  crop  is  tak¬ 
en.  Timothy  and  red-top,  when  sown  with  considera¬ 
ble  clover,  are  usually  seen  but  little  in  the  first  crop ; 
in  the  second  they  increase,  and  after  that  the  clover 
dies  out,  (except  a  root  is  occasionally  brought  in  from 
seed,)  and  the  grasses  take  its  place. 

For  pastures,  with  a  soil  of  medium  dryness,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  would  be  a  good  mixture : 

Red  clover, . ^  quarts. 

White  do . *  “O 

(If  this  is  produced  naturally  in  the  soil  the  seed  may  be 
omitted.) 

Kentucky  blue  grass,  (Poa  pratense ,)  8  quarts. 


Timothy, .  - 

Orchard  grass,  ( Dactylis  glomerata,)  1  bushel. 

Red-top, . %  ,  , 

On  soils  too  wet  for  red  clover,  we  should  omit  tnat, 
and  increase  the  quantity  of  red-top  and  timothy. 

Manner  of  sowing— A  very  common  mode  in  some 
sections,  is  to  mix  the  clover  and  grass  seeds  together 
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and  sow  them  after  the  grain  has  been  sown  and  once 
harrowed;  but  the  writer  has  sometimes  adopted  the 
mode  of  mixing  the  whole  with  the  grain,  sowing  all 
together.  By  wetting  the  grain,  the  clover  and  other 
seeds  (having  been  well  mixed  by  themselves)  may  be 
made  to  adhere  to  it  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  be 
pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  ground. 

A  good  time  to  sow  clover  and  grass  seeds  on  land  oc¬ 
cupied  by  winter  grain,  is  to  scatter  them  on  snow  in  a 
mild  day  in  March,  or  in  more  southern  latitudes,  at  an 
earlier  period. 


CULTURE  OF  RHUBARB. 


Only  two  or  three  years  have  elapsed,  since  the  Pie 
Plant  was  quite  of  ordinary  size,  and  some  eight  or  ten 
stems  were  regarded  as  only  calculated  for  one  pie.  But 
the  improvement  in  this  valuable  plant  within  the  past 
two  years,  is  really  astonishing.  We  have  looked  with 
wonder  upon  several  varieties  which  have  lately  been 
introduced  into  our  nurseries  from  abroad.  During  the 
present  season,  Messrs.  Prince  &  Co.,  have  exhibited 
before  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  specimen,  the  leaf 
of  which  was  nearly  as  large  as  an  ordinary  umbrella, 
and  the  stem  long  enough  for  a  walking  stick.  This 
variety  is  called  the  Leviathan,  and  justly  answers  to 
the  name  given  it,  for  its  leaves  are  enormous,  and  gen¬ 
eral^  weigh  from  two  and  a  quarter  to  two  and  a  half 
pounds.  Myatt's  Victoria  is  an  esteemed  variety,  has 
monstrous  leaves,  and  under  proper  cultivation  will  ave¬ 
rage  two  pounds.  On  the  whole,  from  what  we  know 
of  this  plant,  we  recommend  that  the  old  kinds  be  re¬ 
jected,  and  that  cultivators  confine  themselves  to  the 
raising  of  those  the  most  profitable.  We  especially  re¬ 
commend  the  Leviathan,  Myatt's  Victoria,  Dailey's  new 
Scarlet  Giant, monstrous  leaves,  Dailey's  Admiral  do.  do. 
and  the  Early  Tobolsk,  a  fine  variety,  and  very  early. 
There  may  be  other  varieties  equally  valuable,  but 
having  seen  the  above  in  their  glory,  we  noted 
them  down  with  a  view  of  advising  the  lovers  of  this 
valuable  plant,  that  one  root  of  any  of  the  above  kinds 
is  worth  more  than  a  half  dozen  of  those  ordinarily 
grown.  W.  It.  Prince. 

Flushing,  Feb .  10,  1846. 


INDIAN  CORN— ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — I  send  you  the  following 
mode  of  raising  corn  and  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
practiced  by  many  of  the  most  successful  farmers  of  this 
town.  The  corn  crop  being  mostly  depended  on,  by 
farmers  here,  who  raise  grain  for  market,  it  is  placed 
first  in  the  rotation  of  crops. 

A  piece  of  meadow  or  pasture,  that  has  been  in  grass 
three  years  or  more,  is  usually  taken  fora  piece  to  plant 
corn.  This  is  manured,  if  not  too  far  from  the  barns, 
in  the  fall  or  spring,  before  plowing  the  sward — gene¬ 
rally  the  latter — with  unfermented  manure.  It  is  plow¬ 
ed  only  once,  care  being  taken  to  turn  it  all  over.  It  is 
then  harrowed  once  or  twice  thoroughly,  which  fits  it 
for  the  seed,  except  marking  for  rows.  It  is  then 
planted  between  the  5th  and  20th  of  May — the  rows  usu¬ 
ally  3  feet  one  way,  2  or  2|  the  other.  It  is  hoed  twice, 
using  the  cultivator  instead  of  a  plow  as  formerly.  As 
soon  as  the  corn  is  well  glazed,  it  is  cut  up  at  the  roots, 
and  put  in  small  stooks,  with  25  or  30  hills  in  each 
stook. 

Most  of  the  farmers  think  this  the  best  way,  as  the 
grain  is  heavier,  and  it  dries  sooner  and  better.  All 
the  stalks  are  secured  by  this  mode,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  wintering  stock.  Indeed  many  of  our  far¬ 
mers  think  the  fodder  from  the  corn  field  is  equal  in 
value  to  the  hay  the  field  would  have  produced  if  in 
meadow,  thereby  making  the  grain  almost  a  nett  profit, 
except  the  difference  in  labor  of  the  two  crops. 

The  yield  per  acre  without  manure,  ranges  from  25 
to  60  bushels.  When  manure  is  applied,  40  to  80  bush¬ 
els  is  obtained. 


The  crop  following  corn,  is  generally  spring  wheat; 
as  the  best  crops  of  wheat  are  obtained  by  this  course. 
The  spring  wheat  is  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  soil 
and  weather  will  admit,  after  the  ground  is  well  plowed. 
The  seed  is  well  washed  in  brine  and  limed.  It  is  sown 
at  the  rate  of  1|  to  2  bushels  per  acre.  Where  the  land 
is  wet  and  springy  it  is  plowed  well  in  the  fall;  then 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring,  the 
wheat  is  sown  on  the  ground,  without  plowing,  it  only 
being  harrowed  thoroughly.  This  way  succeeds  well 
on  moist  lands,  particularly  if  following  a  potato  crop. 
The  produce  of  wheat  is  generally  from  15  to  25  bush¬ 
els  the  acre. 

When  three  crops  are  taken  off  before  seeding,  which 
is  the  case  if  no  manure  has  been  applied,  with  the  most 
judicious  farmers,  the  wheat  crop  is  followed  with  oats. 
The  wheat  stubble  is  turned  under  carefully,  in  the 
fall.  The  oats  are  sown  after  one  plowing  in  the  spring, 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  three  bushels  the  acre — ten  or 
twelve  quarts  of  grass  seed,  with  a  sprinkling  of  clover, 
is  sown  after  the  first  harrowing,  on  the  acre.  The 
land  then  remains  in  meadow  or  pasture  three  years  or 
more,  as  circumstances  require.  From  30  to  70  bushels 
of  oats  is  obtained  to  the  acre.  As  the  produce  of  the 
crops  depends  very  much  on  the  situation,  condition, 
previous  culture,  and  the  amount  of  manure  applied  tc 
the  soil,  therefore  this  accounts  for  the  large  difference 
in  the  product  of  the  above  crops.  G.  W.  B. 

Eartville ,  N.  Feb.  9,  1846. 


ANALYSIS  OF  OATS. 


The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
offered  in  the  year  1845,  a  premium  of  fifty  sovereigns 
for  an  analytical  examination  of  oats.  The  objects  to 
be  attained  in  the  examination,  were  set  forth  in  the 
following  language : 

“  Little  is  yet  known  of  the  true  composition  of  oats, 
either  in  their  organic  or  inorganic  parts.  The  nature 
of  the  organic  parts,  for  example,  is  believed  to  vary 
with  the  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  oat  is  grown — strong 
lands,  light,  and  peaty  soils,  each  growing  its  own 
peculiar  samples  from  the  same  seed.  The  kind  of 
manure,  and  the  season  cause  similar  differences,  which 
become  more  marked  still  when  different  varieties  of 
oats  are  compared  with  one  another.  Again,  the  inor¬ 
ganic  part  of  the  oat  varies  with  the  same  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  soil,  manure,  climate,  and  variety  of  seed;  but  it 
is  not  known  to  what  extent  it  varies,  either  as  to  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality. 

“  The  Society  offers  a  premium  of  Fifty  Sovereigns 
for  the  analytical  examination  of  the  grain  of  the  oat, 
by  which  the  greatest  number  of  the  above  points  may 
be  ascertained. 

“The  object  of  the  inquiry  is  to  throw  light  upon 
the  general  value  of  the  oat,  and  of  its  different  varie¬ 
ties,  as  a  food  for  man  or  beast;  and  upon  the  mode  of 
culture  which  in  different  districts  ought  to  be  adopted, 
in  order  to  raise  this  or  that  quality  or  variety.” 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  state,  that  among  several 
competitors,  our  correspondent  and  fellow-countryman, 
Mr.  John  P.  Norton,  received  the  above-mentioned 
premium  of  fifty'-  sovereigns — about  $250. 


CONVENTION  OF  NURSERYMEN. 

Mr.  Editor — I  noticed  in  reading  the  proceedings 
of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  recently  held  at  Albany, 
that  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to  report  to  a  future 
meeting,  the  names,  and  to  procure  drawings  of  thirty 
of  the  best  varieties  of  the  apple.  In  connection  with 
this  subject,  I  would  venture  to  suggest  for  considera¬ 
tion,  the  propriety  and  importance  of  having  a  general 
convention  of  nurserymen  and  amateur  fruit  growers; 
and  that  such  meeting  be  held  at  Auburn  during  the 
next  State  Fair. 

Let  every  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  bring  with 
him,  from  all  parts  of  the  country — not  o.vly  from  this, 
but  from  other  states — such  specimens  <?f  fruit  as  they 
may  possess ;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  wJ&  add  much 
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to  the  interest  of  the  show,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
means  of  doing  much  good,  and  perhaps  very  material¬ 
ly  correct  the  nomenclature  of  fruits.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  would  all  be  well  represented  in  such  con¬ 
vention.  The  Eastern  States  I  think  will  not  be  behind 
hand  in  the  matter;  and  even  John  Bull  will  be  there, 
and  will  then  talk  quite  as  flippantly  about  fruits  as  he 
does  now  about  Oregon. 

I  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the 
convention  should  constitute  the  committee.  By  no 
means.  But  let  such  committee  meet  with  and  take 
part  in  the  discussion  on  fruits  in  said  convention; 
where  very  much  important  information  will  be  elicit¬ 
ed  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Information  which 
would  be  of  immense  importance  to  the  public  at  large. 
Without  wishing  to  assume  any  authority  whatever  of 
calling  such  convention,  I  merely  fling  out  these  sug¬ 
gestions  for  consideration.  Pyrus. 

Buffalo ,  Feb’y,  1846. 


GARDEN  OPERATIONS  FOR  MARCH. 


Mr.  Tucker — About  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
the  first  signs  of  early  spring  appear  in  the  flowering  of 
the  crocuses : 

“ - The  first  gilt  thing 

That  wears  the  trembling  pearls  of  spring.” 

This  pretty  little  flower,  “that  comes  before  the 
swallow  dares,  and  takes  the  winds  of  March  with  beau¬ 
ty,”  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine.  The  three  earliest 
sorts  of  crocuses  are  the  yellow  garden  crocus,  of  a  deep 
orange  yellow;  the  cloth  of  gold,  with  chocolate 
stripes;  and  the  Scotch,  or  white  striped.  The  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  blue  are  the  latest.  All  these,  disposed  in 
clumps  of  a  dozen  or  more  bulbs,  with  snow-drops  and 
blue-bells,  give  to  a  garden  a  very  gay  appearance. 

“  Crocuses  like  drops  of  gold, 

Studded  on  the  deep  brown  mould; 

Snow-drops  fair  like  flakes  of  snow, 

And  blue-bells  bright  now  blow.” 

Of  the  ornamental  shrubs  we  have  the  Double  flower¬ 
ing  Almond,  and  the  Daphne  mezereum,  frequently  in 
full  bloom  the  last  of  the  month.  The  flowers  come 
out  before  the  leaves,  and  grow  in  clusters  all  round  the 
shoots  of  the  former  year. 

“  Though  leafless,  well  attired,  and  thick  beset 
With  blushing  wreaths,  inverting  every  spray.” 

There  are  two  varieties,  the  white-flowered  with 
yellow  berries,  and  the  peach -flowered,  with  red  ber¬ 
ries.  A  stray  Pansy,  Polyanthus,  or  a  blue  flower  of 
the  running  Myrtle,  peeping  out  from  a  mass  of  dark 
green  foliage,  sometimes  cheer  us  by  their  appearance 
at  this  early  period  of  vegetation;  and  among  the  early 
bulbs  we  may  enumerate,  the  spring  Crocus,  of  several 
varieties,  Blue-bells,  and  Snow-drops;  that  interesting 
little  flower,  that  “seems  to  vie  in  whiteness  with  the 
winding  sheet  of  winter.” 

“  Already  now  the  snow-drop  dares  appear, 

The  first  pale  blossom  of  the  unripened  year; 

As  Flora’s  breath,  by  some  transforming  power, 

Had  changed  an  icicle  into  a  flower  ; 

Its  name  and  hue  the  scentless  plant  retains, 

And  winter  lingers  in  its  icy  veins.” 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  those  gardens  composed  of 
evergreens,  and  the  beds  and  walks  edged  with  dwarf- 
box,  prove  to  us  the  value  of  planting  our  grounds  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  that  retain  their  leaves.  As  there  is 
something  required  to  be  done  in  a  garden  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  I  would  recommend  the  keeping  of 
your  flower-beds  free  from  weeds,  decayed  leaves,  &c., 
as  the  want  of  neatness  will  render  the  natural  aspect  of 
the  garden,  at  this  season,  still  more  cheerless.  There 
is  also  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  keeping  a  garden  in  order. 
An  old  author  says:  “ittendethto  compose  the  mind, 
if  it  be  turmoiled ;  or  affordeth  pastime,  if  it  be  weary 
of  calmness.”  The  flower-beds  should  now  have  their 
winter  covering  removed,  and  the  ground  should  be 
lightly  raked,  so  as  to  give  a  neat  appearance  to  the 
garden.  Care  should  be  taken  during  this  operation  to 


avoid  injuring  bulbous  roots,  and  herbaceous  plants  not 
yet  appearing  above  ground.  Box  edging  ought  to  be 
clipped  very  early  in  the  month,  on  both  sides  and  at 
the  top.  Clean  and  roll  gravel  walks,  and  do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  search  for  and  destroy  grubs  ot 
every  kind.  Shrubs  and  vines  should  be  pruned  the  first 
of  the  month,  before  the  sap  begins  to  rise.  Cut  out  all 
dead  wood  and  unsightly  branches,  and  head  down  such 
as  require  it  in  order  to  form  them  into  handsome 
bushes.  Remove  all  suckers,  in  order  to  promote  the 
health  and  improve  the  appearance  of  the  plant.  Fruit 
and  forest  trees  should  not  be  pruned  until  the  last  of 
June  or  the  beginning  of  July.  The  wound  made  by 
cutting  off  the  limb  in  June  or  July,  will  heal  much 
more  rapidly  than  that  made  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year.  p. 

Westchester  Co.,  Feb.  15 th,  1846. 


VALUABLE  VARIETIES  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 


We  were  much  pleased  with  a  variety  of  twelve-row¬ 
ed  corn,  which  we  saw  at  Mr.  Jewett’s,  in  Wey- 
bridge,  Vermont,  last  summer,  and  which  we  thought 
highly  superior  fora  northern  latitude.  At  our  sugges¬ 
tion,  Mr-  Comstock,  of  the  Albany  Agricultural  Ware¬ 
house,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jewett  for  a  supply  of  his  corn,  for 
seed.  Mr.  J.  sent  two  varieties,  which  he  describes  as 
follows : 

“  The  largest  variety  I  obtained  about  13  years  ago 
in  Colchester,  in  the  north  part  of  this  state.  At  every 
planting  season  we  have  been  very  careful  in  selecting 
the  seed  from  the  brightest  and  earliest  ears  of  corn,  as 
uniform  in  size  and  color  as  possible,  and  thereby  have 
improved  the  symmetry  and  quality  of  the  corn.' 

Jason  Stow  of  this  town  took  one  ear  from  my  crib, 
which  was  about  one  foot  in  length ;  this  he  planted  the 
tenth  day  of  June  in  his  garden,  and  found  it  all  mature 
in  good  season  for  harvest.  From  this  seed  for  the  two 
succeeding  years  he  planted  one  entire  field  on  a  rich 
intervale  soil,  near  the  bank  of  Otter  creek.  On  account 
of  yield  and  soundness  of  the  crops,  he  prefers  it  to  any 
corn  that  he  has  ever  cultivated.  The  seed  which  I 
send  you  is  from  the  product  of  this  ear  grown  separate 
from  any  other  variety.  It  must  prove  a  valuable  vari¬ 
ety  in  the  south  part  of  your  state,  and  also  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  Massachusetts.  It  is  more  important  that  it  be 
planted  on  a  rich  strong  soil  than  the  other  variety 
which  I  sent  you. 

«  This  latter  smaller  variety  is  the  favorite  corn  with 
us,  ripening  some  days  earlier,  produces  equally  well, 
by  planting  the  hills  nearer  together,  say,  rows  3  by  3£ 
and  from  3  to  4  stalks  in  a  hill.  Each  variety  will  bear 
two  handsome  ears  to  the  stalk,  when  not  allowed  to 
grow  too  thick.  The  husks  on  the  last  variety  are  very 
thin  and  soft,  they  change  from  green  to  a  yellow  very 
sudden.  The  corn  matures  in  a  short  season.  We 
obtain  of  either  kind,  under  good  cultivation,  fifty  bush¬ 
els  to  the  acre;  very  free  from  nubbins  or  “ pig  corn;” 
most  of  the  ears  are  of  uniform  size  and  quality,  well 
filled  out  at  the  end.  Either  variety  cultivated  as  far 
south  as  Albany,  will  change  from  smaller  to  a  larger 
stalk  and  ear  in  a  few  years,  and  may  retain  most  of 
their  valuable  qualities,  if  not  improved,  by  selection  of 
seed  in  the  field,  taking  ears  of  good  uniform  size  and 
most  perfect  growth,  and  those  earliest  ripe. 

“Several  years  since  I  procured  of  E.  Jewett  of  St, 
Albans,  a  small  but  very  early  12  rowed  corn,  called  the 
“Palmer  corn;”  by  intermixing  this  with  the  large  va¬ 
riety  described,  and  carefully  selecting  medium  ears  of 
perfect  growth,  I  obtained  the  last  named  variety,  which 
I  have  sent  you. 

“  Some  may  not  be  aware  that  corn  which  is  not  tho 
roughly  dried  before  winter  sets  in,  or  becomes  wet,  or 
quite  moist,  and  then  freezes,  is  not  fit  for  seed.  The 
freezing  kills  the  vitality  of  the  corn  for  seed,  although 
it  may  look  fair.” _ __ _ ^ 

Soaking  Seeds. — L.  D.  (Wilmington,  Del.)  You 
will  find  the  information  you  ask  for  in  our  last  volume, 
page  128. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  Lea,  Geo.  Nesbit,  Highlander,  Rambler,  B. 
Hodge,  H.  L.  Sheldon,  H.  A.  P.,  Wm.  Todd,  S.  S. 
Gregory,  N.  C.  Day,  T.  D.,  T.  B.,  W.  R.  Prince,  G. 
N.,  S.  W.,  L.  Durand,  Pyrus,  C.  Ingalls,  K.  Haven,  Th. 
Close,  C.  H.  Parshall,  J.  S.  Yeomans,  B.  W.  R.,  Noyes 
Darling,  S.  T.  M.,  A  Subscriber,  W.  B.  Hamilton,  S. 
G.  Cone,  G.  W.  B.,  C.  Babcock,  A.  Coffin,  D.,  Wm. 
Bacon,  Uncas,  E.  Holmes,  John  Brown,  N.,  Little  Del¬ 
aware,  P.,  Highlander,  R.  Burritt,  S.  B.,  Geo.  Hussey, 
Samuel  Waring,  J.  Storrs,  F.  L.  E. 

$(|pWe  hope  “P.”  will  continue  his  notes  on  “  Gar¬ 
dening  Operations,”  through  the  season — should  be  glad 
to  receive  them  as  early  as  the  middle  of  each  month. 


POSTAGE  OF  THE  CULTIVATOR 


Having  been  informed  that  several  Postmasters,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  charged  pamphlet  postage 
on  £t  The  Cultivator,”  we  enclosed  our  Feb.  No.  to  the 
Postmaster-General,  with  the  request  that  he  would  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  postage  to  be  charged  on  it.  It  will  be 
seen  by  his  reply,  which  we  annex,  that  he  considers 
it  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only : — 

Appointment  Office,  1 

Post  Office  Department,  Feb.  14,  1845.  J 

Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  have 
to  say  that  “  The  Cultivator”  published  at  Albany, 
New-York,  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  transmitted  for 
the  decision  of  the  Department,  is  regarded  as  being 
subject  to  newspaper  postage,  only. 

I  am,  sir,  respectfully  yours, 

W.  J.  BROWN, 
Sec’d  Ass’t.  P.  M.  Gen’l. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES 


Weekly  Agricultural  Meetings. — These  meet¬ 
ings  were  commenced  for  the  season  in  this  city 
on  the  evening  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  have  been  continued  week¬ 
ly  since.  At  the  first  meeting  a  geological  map  of 
the  state  was  exhibited  by  Professor  Hall,  and  some 
remarks  were  made  by  him  and  others  on  the  geologi¬ 
cal  character  of  the  soils  of  the  various  districts,  and 
the  influence  of  the  composition  of  the  soil  on  its  pro¬ 
ductions.  Connected  in  some  degree  with  this  subject, 
some  interesting  remarks  were  made  at  a  subsequent 
meeting,  by  Dr.  Beekman,  in  reference  to  the  report 
ot  tne  committee,  (of  which  Dr.  B.  was  chairman,)  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  Society  to  examine  the  claims  for 
premiums  for  the  best  cultivated  farms,  and  in  reference 
also  to  the  statistical  returns  of  agricultural  products 
from  the  different  counties.  At  the  second  meeting  the 
subject  of  manures  and  their  application  was  taken  up 
for  discussion,  and  so  fertile  has  been  the  subject,  and 
so  prolife  of  words  has  it  proved,  that  for  three  eve¬ 
nings  it  has  occupied  the  time.  As  it  is,  however,  an 
important,  perhaps  the  most  important  subject  to  the 
farmer,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  time  has  been 
profitably  spent  in  its  discussion. 

Crowded  as  our  columns  are,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  furnish  any  reports  of  these  meetings,  l)ut  shall  give 
such  brief  notices  of  them  as  we  can  find  room  for. 

Correction. — Our  printer  made  a  sad  blunder  in 
placing  the  illustrations  to  the  article  on  Transplanting 


Trees,  p.  65  of  our  last  number.  Fig.  18  should  have 
been  fig.  19,  and  fig.  19,  (which  should  have  been  18,) 
was  given  with  the  roots  upward,  and  the  top  on  tive 
ground. 

Large  Geese. — E.  Cheesbro,  of  Guiklerland, 
brought  to  this  market,  in  January  last,  seventeen  geese, 
goslings  of  1845,  the  average  dressed  weight  of  which 
was  fourteen  pounds.  They  were  a  cross  of  the  Bremen 
and  African,  sometimes  called  Poland.  He  finds  this  a 
good  stock  to  rear — hardy  and  prolific. 

Durability  of  Pine  Shingles. — We  have  been 
told  by  Maj.  Timothy  Cowles,  of  Farmington,  Conn., 
that  the  roof  of  the  congregational  church  in  that  town 
was  covered  with  pine  shingles  in  the  year  1771,  and 
that  they  are  still  perfectly  sound,  and  have  never  yet 
let  through  a  drop  of  water. 

G.  M.  Kassen,  of  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  counted  the  ker 
nels  produced  from  two  kernels  planted,  and  he  found 
the  produce  of  one  1900,  and  the  other  1960,  making 
all  together  3860. 

Monthly  Strawberries. — Those  desiring  plants 
of  the  new  variety  of  the  Strawberry,  known  as  u  Stod¬ 
dard’s  Seedling,”  may  learn  from  an  advertisement  in- 
this  number,  where  they  can  be  obtained.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  superior  variety  is  the  result  of  a  series 
of  experiments  made  by  Col.  J.  S.  Stoddard,  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  found  described  in  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor  of  August  last,  p.  251,  as  it  developed  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  qualities  in  the  season  of  bearing. 


ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 


Aylesbury  Ducks. — R.,  (New-Brunswick,  N.  J.) 
We  do  not  know  of  any  of  this  breed  of  ducks  for  sale. 
The  largest  breed  of  ducks  we  know  of  in  this  vicinity, 
are  called  Spanish  ducks.  They  are  of  a  bluish  gray 
color,  and  very  large. 

Horse-Mill. — A.  P.,  (Washington,  Ga.)  Sinclair’s 
mill,  described  in  the  Cultivator  for  last  year,  (page  17,) 
we  should  think  would  answer  your  purpose.  If  you 
wish  a  machine  for  working  up  corn  and  cob,  Pitt’s, 
described  in  our  last  vol.  p.  324,  is  a  first  rate  article  for 
the  purpose. 

Malay  Fowls. — O.  B.  (Castleton,  Vt.)  The  Malay 
fowls  are  of  all  colors,  from  dull  yellow  to  black.  They 
vary  in  size;  but  the  largest  of  them  are  entitled  to 
the  first  rank  in  this  respect,  and  will  weigh  when 
'  dressed  from  four  to  six  pounds.  Occasionally  some 
will  weigh  more,  and  capons  of  this  breed  have  been 
fattened  to  the  weight  of  a  dozen  to  fourteen  pounds 
each,  dressed.  Some  of  them  are  coarse  and  bony,  but 
others,  which  have  been  well  bred,  are  not  so.  The 
Malay  and  Java  are  nearly  allied  in  their  character¬ 
istics. 

Pheasant,  or  Golden  top-Knot. — I.  D.,  (Zanes¬ 
ville,  O.)  We  see  no  particular  objections  to  a  cross  of 
these  with  the  spangled  Dorkings.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Z., 
crossed  the  Pheasant  Top-Knot  with  a  large  fowl  of  the 
Malay  character,  and  the  produce  were  the  finest  fleshed 
and  best  flavored  of  any  chickens  we  ever  saw. 

Teeswater  Buck. — D.,  (Kinderhook.)  We  pre¬ 
sume  there  are  no  sheep  of  this  breed  in  this  country, 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  possess  any  properties 
that  entitle  them  to  preference  over  the  Leicester  or  the 
Cotswold. 

Castor  Oil. — J.  R.  D.,  (Paperville,  Tenn.,)  wishes 
to  see  a  full  description  of  the  manner  of  extracting  and 
rectifying  this  oil.  Will  not  some  of  our  correspond¬ 
ents  who  are  acquainted  with  the  process,  furnish  this 
information? 

Ascertaining  the  properties  of  Cows. — I.  D., 
(Zanesville,  O.)  The  account  you  allude  to,  we  pre 
sume  is  that  of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Francis  Guenon.  A 
translation  of  his  treatise  is  published  in  the  Farmers’ 
Library,  edited  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  and  published  by 
Greely  &  McElrath,  New-York. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.-— The 
number  for  January,  1846,  which  is  the  commencement 
of  a  new  series  of  the  work,  is  before  us.  Its  leading 
article  is  on  three  several  hurricanes  of  the  American 
seas,  and  their  relation  to  the  Northers,  so  called,  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  with  charts 
illustrating  the  same,  by  W.  C.  Redfield.  This  is 
followed  by  eight  other  chapters,  by  able  writers,  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects  of  science,  and  over  150  pages  under  the 
head  of  “Scientific  Intelligence,55  of  great  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  man  of  sci¬ 
ence.  The  work  is  conductedby  Professor  Silliman,  B. 
Silliman,  Jr.,  and  James  D.  Dana.  Published  at 
New  Haven,  on  the  first  day  of  every  second  month — 
price  $5  a  year.  ...... 

Colman’s  European  Agriculture,  Part  V. — 
We  have  read  this  part  of  Mr.  Colman’s  work  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure.  It  contains  considerably 
more  matter  of  a  practical  nature  than  any  previous 
number.  It  came  too  late  for  an  extended  notice  this 
month,  but  we  shall  take  it  in  hand  and  give  a  thorough 
synopsis  of  it  in  our  next. 

The  Pastoral  Life  and  Manufactures  of  the 
Ancients: — Comprising  the  history  of  Silk,  Cotton, 
Linen,  Wool,  and  other  fibrous  substances:  illustrated 
by  ten  engravings  on  steel:  Harper  &  Brothers,  N. 
York.  Our  thanks  are  due  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of 
this  work;  but  we  have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  it.  We  shall  give  it  a  careful  perusal,  and 
furhish  a  view  of  its  contents,  hereafter. 

Address  upon  Injurious  Insects;  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Haven  Horticultural  Society  and  the  New 
Haven  County  Agricultural  Society,  by  Noyes  Darling. 
This  is  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  address,  from 
which  we  intend,  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  make  ex¬ 
tracts.  At  present,  however,  we  can  only  notice  it 
briefly.  In  relation  to  the  cut-worm,  that  great  pest 
of  the  farmers’  crops  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the 
following  sensible  remarks  are  given  by  way  of  reme¬ 
dies.  As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  ravages  of 
these  insects  may  be  expected,  the  proposed  remedy 
maybe  useful; — “  On  a  large  scale,55  says  Judge  Dar¬ 
ling,  “  sowing  salt  over  the  fields,  and  plowing  in  the 
fall  have  been  tried  and  recommended ;  but  none  of  these 
remedies  have  proved  effectual.  The  best  course 
hitherto  pursued  for  their  destruction,  is  to  dig  them  out 
of  the  earth  and  give  thorn  to  the  chickens This  is 
best  done  by  going  over  the  garden  or  field  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  plants  which  have  been  cut  down 
the  preceding  night,  are  easily  seen,  and  the  worms 
may  be  generally  found  buried  in  the  earth  near  their 
stumps.  . 

District  School  Journal. — The  editorial  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  work  has  been  assumed  by  S.  S.  Randall, 
Esq.,  deputy  state  superintendent  of  common  schools. 
Mr.  R.  is  well  known  as  a  gentleman  of  distinguished 
abilities  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  Journal,  under  his  direction,  will  be 
made  highly  popular  and  useful. 

Magazine  of  Horticulture. — The  second  volume 
of  the  new  series  of  this  work,  commenced  on  the  first 
of  January  last.  This  is  the  twelfth  year  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Magazine,  in  which  time  it  has  become  ex¬ 
tensively  known,  and  has  doubtless  rendered  valuable 
assistance  in  the  advancement  of  horticultural  science. 
It  is  edited  by  C.  M.  Hovey,  and  published  monthly,  at 
Boston.  Three  dollars  a  year. 

Transactions  of  the  Madison  Co.  Ag.  Society. 
— This  pamphlet,  besides  furnishing  the  doings  of  this 
society,  for  three  years,  gives  an  abstract  of  the  census 
of  1345,  and  an  article  on  the  geology  of  the  county, 
with  a  map.  The  map  is  taken  from  the  geological 
m.i.p  of  the  state,  and  it  is  so  colored  as  to  show  the 
por  Ions  of  the  county  which  are  covered  by  each  par- 
i.^uiar  formation.  It  shows  also  the  manner  in  which 


the  strata  lie,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  pass  under 
and  are  succeeded  by  each  other.  This  is  the  first 
county  in  the  state  which  has  made  any  attempt  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  geology  of  the  district  in  connexion  with  the 
improvement  of  agriculture.  We  deem  the  example  a 
good  one,  and  hope  it  will  be  followed  by  all  our  other 
county  societies.  ...... 

Medico  Chirurgical  Review. — We  have  received 
the  number  for  January,  1846.  This  most  valuable 
work  is  issued  quarterly,  each  number  containing  280 
pages,  at  $5  per  annum,  by  R.  &  G.  S.  Wood,  261  Pearl 
street,  New-York.  It  seems  eminently  deserving  the 
patronage  of  the  medical  faculty — indeed  any  one  who 
has  the  leisure  to  read  it,  could  hardly  fail  to  derive 
therefrom  much  valuable  information. 


FAT  ANIMALS. 


Our  market  presented  a  fine  display  of  beef  on  the 
22d  of  February.  At  the  stalls  of  Kirkpatrick  &  La¬ 
grange,  we  noticed  the  carcases  of  two  fine  Durhams, 
bred  and  fattened  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.  The  first 
was  an.  ox,  five  years  old,  which  received  one  of  the 
premiums  of  the  State  Society,  at  Utica.  His  live 
weight  was  2,546,  and  his  dressed  weight  as  follows: — 

Four  quarters, .  1,688 

Loose  Tallow, .  260 

Hide, ....«00  .  126 


Total, .  2,074  lbs. 

This  was  a  very  symmetrical  and  well-made  animal — - 
as  handsome  an  ox,  considered  in  all  respects,,  as  we 
ever  saw.  His  meat  was  beautiful  in  appearance — the 
fat  and  lean  being  in  due  proportions,  and  well  marbled. 

The  next  was  a  Durham  cow,  five  years  old,  which 
was  put  to  fattening  last  fall,  in  consequence  of  a  tumor 
on  the  jaw.  Mr.  Prentice  informs  us  that  she  had  a 
calf  last  season,  and  was  milked  till  October.  Consider¬ 
ing  these  circumstances,  her  weight  and  fatness  were 
remarkable.  Her  live  weight  was  1,520  lbs.,  and  her 


dressed  weight  as  follows : — 

Four  quarters, .  950 

Loose  tallow, . 100 

Hide, .  73 


Total, . . .  1,123 


At  the  stalls  of  Mr.  Mahoney,  was  the  carcass  of 
an  uncommonly  fat  ox  fatted  by  James  S.  Wadsavorth, 
Esq.,  of  Geneseo,  and  also  the  carcases  of  two  Arery  fine 
Hereford  steers,  bred  and  fatted  by  Mr.  Sotham,  of 
this  city.  The  Wadsworth  ox  was  seven  years  old; 
weighed  alive,  2,465  lbs.,  and  dressed  as  follows: 

Four  quarters, . . . 1,686 

Loose  tallow, .  260 

Hide, . 115 


Total, . . 2,061 

This  ox  was  one  of  a  splendid  lot  of  ten  fatted  by  Mr. 
Wadsworth,  and  which  came  on  here  by  railroad,  de¬ 
signed  for  Boston;  but  an  offer  being  accepted  for  this 
one  he  was  left,  and  the  others  passed  on.  The  epi¬ 
cures  of  the  New-England  metropolis,  are  doubtless 
before  this,  luxuriating  on  superior  roast  beef.  The 
following  are  the  live  weights  of  the  nine  which  were 


taken  to  Boston : — 

Two  oxen,  six  years  old-, .  4,865. lbs. 

Two  steers,  three  years  old, .  3,965  “ 

Two  do.,  four  years  old, .  3,365  “ 

One  single  steer, .  1,725  <f 

One  do.  do.  white, .  1,790  “ 

One  cow, .  1,585  ee 

The  dressed  weights  of  the  Hereford  steers  aboAe 
mentioned,  were; — 

No.  1 — beef,  tallow  and  hide,  ....  1,200  lbs. 

«  2—  «  «  “  _  1,150  “ 


The  quality  of  the  beef,  was,  considering  their  age, 
four  years,  Arery  fine — the  grain  was  fine,  and  the 
mixture  of  fat  and  lean  good. 
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FOREIGN— IMPORTANT. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  last  arrival  from  England  brought  the  important 
intelligence  that  a  scheme  has  been  announced  in  par¬ 
liament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws.  Although  it  is  not  proposed  that  the  total 
repeal  shall  be  immediate,  yet  it  is  remarked  that  the 
scheme  will  operate  as  a  repeal,  “  as  it  is  probable  that 
during  this  year  the  duty  will  not  be  higher  than  four 
shillings  per  quarter,  a  comparatively  nominal  charge.” 
This  information  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  great 
interest  in  this  country;  but  what  will  be  the  precise 
effect  of  the  new  measure,  must  be  proved  by  ex¬ 
perience.  It  seems  reasonable  that  an  opening  will  be 
made  to  a  considerable  extent  for  some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products — especially  Indian  corn,  (if  some  good 
way  can  be  devised  to  secure  it  from  injury  during  trans¬ 
portation,)  and  well  cured  salted  provisions.  From  the 
article  which  we  give  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  free 
admission  is  to  be  allowed  to  these  articles  immediate¬ 
ly- 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  new  measure  has  been 
proposed  for  raising  the  government  revenues.  The 
Premier  stated  in  the  speech  accompanying  his  propo¬ 
sition,  that  “such  was  his  confidence  in  the  elasticity 
of  the  revenue,  that  he  intended  to  make  no  proposition 
with  regard  to  the  income  tax;  and  indeed  he  hoped 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  any 
new  tax.” 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  new  scheme,  as 
given  by  the  London  Mark-Lane  Express: 

1st.  A  TOTAL  REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS, 
after  three  years,  with  very  moderate  rates  of  duty 
from  the  present  time. 

2d.  Free  admission  immediately  of  Foreign  Cattle, 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn,  Buck  Wheat,  Potatoes,  Vegeta¬ 
bles,  Bacon,  Beef  both  fresh  and  salted,  and  Pork. 

3d.  A  Reduction  of  one-half  in  the  duties  on  Foreign 
Butter,  Cheese,  hops,  Fish  and  Cider. 

4th.  A  Reduction  of  3s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  the  differen¬ 
tial  duty  on  Foreign  Free  Labor  Sugar — reducing  the 
protection  on  British  Plantation  Sugar  to  that  amount. 

5th.  A  Reduction  of  the  duty  on  Grass  and  Clover 
Seeds  to  a  very  small  rate. 

6th.  A  Reduction  of  the  duty  on  Foreign  Spirits  from 
22s.  lOd.  to  15s.  per  gallon. 

7th.  A  totol  Repeal  of  the  duties  on  Foreign  Cottons, 
Woollens,  and  Linens,  with  a  great  reduction  on  Silks. 

8th.  A  Reduction  of  one-half  in  the  duty  on  Wrought 
Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes,  manufactures  of  Metals,  and 
Carriages. 

9th.  A  total  Repeal  of  the  duty  on  Dressed  Hides; 
and  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  Foreign  Tallow,  Soap, 
and  Candles.  9 

10th.  A  further  reduction  of  the  Timber  duties. 

11th.  An  alleviation  of  Highway  and  County  Rates, 
and  an  alteration  in  the  Law  of  Settlement  favorable  to 
the  Agricultural  Districts. 

There  is  to  be  no  increase  of  the  Income  Tax. 


SUBSOIL  PLOWING. 

W.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Philadelpeia,  recommends  the 
subsoil  plow  as  a  means  of  guarding  crops  from  injury, 
either  by  drouth  or  wet.  In  a  dry  season,  he  thinks 
the  mellowing  of  the  soil  to  tne  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  as  might  be  done  with  this  implement,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  would  penetrate  and  find  moisture, 
perhaps  sufficient  to  mature  the  crop,  though  none 
should  fall  from  the  clouds  while  it  was  growing.  The 
advantage,  he  thinks,  would  be  particularly  conspicuous 
on  soils  of  a  clayey  character,  with  a  tenacious  subsoil. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  remarks  that  in  a  wet  season, 
clayey  soils  hold  water  “like  a  jug,”  and  when  satura¬ 
ted  and  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  the  plants  are  “  scalded  to 
death.”  By  subsoiling,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  “by 
having  the  bottom  of  the  jug  knocked  out,  the  surplus 
moisture  would  escape,  leaving  the  soil  in  a  condition 
to  yield  a  good  return.”  The  land  might  also,  he  ob¬ 
serves,  “be  plowed  at  a  time  when  otherwise  it  could 
not  be  touched  without  detriment.” 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  POTATOES. 

G.  M.  Kassen,  of  Bethlehem,  Ct.,  says — “  I  have 
tried  several  experiments  in  planting  potatoes,  and 
have  found  the  following  results.  Of  the  large  red  kind 
I  planted  10  hills  of  each  sort,  which,  when  digged. 


weighed  as  follows : — 

lbs.  oz. 

No.  1,  large,  whole, .  56  4 

«  2,  “  'two  halves, .  61  12 

“  3,  “  one-half, .  46  12 

“  4,  very  small, .  42  8 

Another  experiment  with  5  hills. 

No.  1,  large  and  whole, .  26  6 

“  2,  “  two  halves, .  27  7 

“  3,  “  one-half, . 20  3 

“  4,  very  small, . . . 14  7 

Of  the  Scotch  greys — 5  hills  each. 

No.  1,  large  whole, . 24  6 

“  2,  “  two  halves,  . . 29  14 

“  3,  “  one-half, .  22  10 

“  4,  very  small, .  19  2 

Another  experiment  with  same  kind. 

No.  1,  large  whole, .  16  8 

“  2,  “  two  halves, .  29  12 

“  3,  “  one-half, .  28  4 

“  4,  “  very  small, . 24  12 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  considerable  unifor¬ 
mity  in  the  results  of  these  experiments,  viz :  the  pro¬ 
duct  being  always  greatest  from  two  halves  of  a  large 
potato  put  in  a  hill,  and  always  least  from  the  small  po¬ 
tatoes.  . 

THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

Mr.  Tucker — The  farmers  of  Vernon  friendly  to 
the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement,  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  agricultural  association.  Regular 
weekly  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  winter, 
which  have  been  well  attended.  Committees  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  confer  and  report  upon  the  various  subjects 
pertaining  to  agriculture,  which  has  called  out  the  pe¬ 
culiar  views  of  the  several  members,  together  with 
much  profitable  discussion.  A  circulating  library  is 
designed  to  be  established,  and  a  routine  of  useful  experi¬ 
ments  in  farming  are  to  be  resorted  to  the  ensuing  sea¬ 
son.  A  package  of  seeds,  together  with  the  several  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  been  received. 
Above  sixty  copies  of  the  Cultivator  and  Genesee  Far¬ 
mer  are  taken  by  the  farmers,  and  the  right  spirit 
is  manifest.  The  officers  of  the  association  are  I.  S. 
Hitchcock,  Esq.,  President;  N.  S.  Wright,  J.  Whipple 
Jenkins,  S.  H.  Church,  and  C.  Wetmore,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents;  H.  D.  Tuttle,  Treasurer;  L.  T.  Marshall,  Cor. 
Sec’y;  F-  Ingersol,  Rec.  Sec’y.  L.  T.  M. 

Vernon  Centre,  N.  Y .  Feb.  9,  1846. 

POTATO  DISEASE. 

Mr.  Charles  Bland y,  of  Brownsville,  Ohio,  writes, 
“  Having  planted  several  lots  of  various  aspect  and  po¬ 
sition,  the  last  year,  I  have  by  careful  observation  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  method 
to  raise  this  desirable  esculent,  is,  to  select  a  high  piece 
of  ground,  naturally  dry,  and  fully  open  to  the  sun;  to 
plant  early,  and  dig  as  soon  as  the  vine  or  haulm  be¬ 
gins  to  die;  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  free  from  weeds 
of  all  kinds.  By  adopting  this  course,  I  am  almost  the 
only  man  in  this  vicinity  whose  crop  was  free  from  rot; 
although  the  kind  planted  by  myself  and  neighbors  was 
the  same — the  blue-eyed  A  eshannock,  known  in  New- 
York  as  Mercers.” 

MISSISSIPPI  AGRICULTURE. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  M.  W.  Philips,  Ed¬ 
wards’  Depot: — “Our  people  are  improving,  and  will 
improve,  and  I  tell  you  more  than  this,  that  low  prices 
of  cotton  and  high  prices  of  our  necessaries  will  open 
out  in  this  my  clime  a  production  that  will  drive  many 
from  our  market.  Pork  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  East¬ 
ern  Mississippi  than  in  Cincinnati ;  hay  or  fodder  can 
be  bought  cheaper  than,  in  New-York,  Cincinnati,  or  N. 
Orleans.  I  have  sold  an  excellent  lot  (10  steers)  of  beef 
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cattle  at  2|  cents  per  lb.  I  know  of  a  pretty  large  lot 
of  2  year  old  hogs,  purchased  at  $2.50  to  $3.00  each— 
they  would  weigh  150  to  200  lbs— say  160  lbs.  average, 
f  will  sell  wethers  at  5  cents,  stalled  for  two  or  3  mo’s. 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  that  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  will 
supply  our  own  people  with  every  necessary,  and  I  glo¬ 
ry  in  being  one  of  Mississippi’s  citizens  who  exerts 
himself  in  making  her  thus  honorable  and  independent. 
I  tell  you  sir,  it  can  be  done,  and  yet  send  off  our  500,000 
bales,  worth  $10,000,000  or  more,  and  I  believe,  to 
some  extent,  it  will  be  done  in  my  day  and  time.” 


.  CORN  PLANTING. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Geo.  Blessing,  Frederick 
county,  Md.~— “  From  the  scantiness  of  the  corn  crop 
last  year,  and  in  many  places  its  almost  entire  failure, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  look  back  and  try  if  we  cannot 
detect  some  cause  beside  the  summer  drouth  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  scantiness  of  that  valuable  grain. 
I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my  system  of  planting* 
corn;  not  that  I  wish  any  person  to  abandon  his  system 
and  adopt  mine,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  man 
Who  plants  his  corn  as  I  do  mine— if  he  has  ever  missed 
a  crop  in  a  dry  summer.  I  can  say  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  1  never  have;  and  the  manner  in 
which  I  plant  is  simply  this  :> — I  prepare  my  ground 
well  first;  then  I  take  the  best  of  seed,  and  put  five  or 
six  grains  in  each  hill.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  replanting,  as  I  always  have  plants  enough  in  each 
hill.  As  soon  as  the  corn  is  high  enough  to  run  the 
harrow  over  it,  I  do  so,  and  follow  the  harrow  with 
sufficient  hands  to  uncover  and  thin  the  corn,  leaving 
but  two  stalks  in  each  hill.  By  dropping  five  or  six 
grains  in  a  hill,  there  is  always  two  or  three  of  that 
number  that  are  as  large  again  as  the  balance — conse¬ 
quently  I  have  a  fine  choice  of  strong  plants,  that  I  let 
stand,  and  my  corn  is  always  regular  and  strong;  where¬ 
as,  by  the  old  system  of  dropping  two  or  three  grains, 
the  farmer  is  compelled,  if  there  is  a  weak  stock  in  a 
hill,  to  let  it  stand,  and  of  course  he  has  short  stalks  and 
no  corn.  I  always  like  to  plant  directly  north  and 
south,  as  the  corn  planted  in  that  way  will  stand  the 
drouth  better.  I  would  only  say  that  I  cultivate  se¬ 
cond  rate  land,  and  my  crop  will  yield  me  twenty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre  at  least,  while  many  that  farm  first 
rate  land  would  get  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.” 


CONNECTICUT  IRON  WORKS. 

Mr.  J.  Bingham,  who  dates  at  “  Meadow-Bank,  Co¬ 
lumbia  county,  N.  Y.”  gives  us  some  information  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  iron  manufactures  of  the  Housatonic  val¬ 
ley,  of  which  we  made  a  brief  notice  in  our  last.  He 
states  that  the  amount  of  ore  used  at  tefi  establishments, 
mostly  in  Salisbury,  is  12,080  tons  annually;  that  one 
dollar  per  ton  is  paid  to  the  owners  of  the  mines  for  the 
ore  taken  from  them;  that  the  diggers  receive  $1.50 
per  ton,  which  added  to  price  paid  for  carting,  one  dol¬ 
lar,  makes  the  ore  cost,  at  the  distance  of  five  to  six 
miles,  $3.50  per  ton,  and  at  the  distance  of  12  to  14 
miles,  $4.25  per  ton.  The  beds  worked  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Salisbury,  have  been  known  for  a  cen¬ 
tury.  “The  iron  made  from  the  ore  of  the  old  bed  in 
Salisbury,”  says  Mr.  Bingham,  “  is  the  kind  required 
by  the  government  for  the  arms  made  at  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia.  This  iron 
takes  a  finer  and  more  beautiful  polish  than  that  made 
from  other  ore,  and  is  besides  excellent  for  castings. 
The  ores  from  the  other  beds  are  good  for  almost  every 
purpose  but  making  iron  for  fire-arms.  The  refined 
iron  from  the  ‘old  iron  bed’  ores,  is  a  beautiful  article, 
and  the  price  reaches  not  far  from  $150  per  ton.  The 
government  contracts  require  that  the  iron  shall  be  tak¬ 
en  exclusively  from  this  mine. 

“Iron  and  sheep  are  the  principal  sources  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury.  Something  near  thirty 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  into  that  town  last  year  for 
Saxon  wool. 

“  t  he  transportation  of  the  ore  is  principally  done  by 
the  'aimers.  With' a  team  of  horses  they  take  away 
two  Ioa..;S  of  a  ton  each,  per  day — carrying  it  five  miles. 


A  pair  of  oxen  take  one  load  of  twenty-five  hundred — * 
sometimes  one  and  a  half  tons.  They  might  occupy 
their  teams  to  more  real  profit,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by 
staying  at  home  and  carting  out  muck  and  manure  on 
their  lands.  It  is  a  poor  business  that  cannot  keep  a 
farmer  at  home,  instead  of  hauling  ore  five  miles  at  a 
dollar  per  ton.”  . 

BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

Willetts  Keese,  of  Peru,  N.  Y.,  writes:— “I  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  Black  Sea  wheat  could  be  grown 
upon  ground  so  rich  that  it  might  fall  down  without 
any  injury  to  the  grain.  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
testing  it  the  last  season  upon  my  brother’s  farm.  The 
wheat  commenced  falling  down  before  it  was  fully 
headed,  so  great  was  the  growth.  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  it  would  be  nearly  a  total  loss;  but  he  has 
just  informed  me  that  the  amount  was  seventy  bushels 
upon  two  acres.  It  was  a  piece  of  low  flat  land.  Po¬ 
tatoes  had  grown  upon  it  the  previous  year  without  ma¬ 
nure.  I  think  it  must  be  a  good  kind  of  wheat  to  sow 
upon  moist  rich  land.  This  piece  was  so  badly  lodged 
that  it  had  to  be  cut  with  a  sickle,  which  was  done  by 
Canadian  women,  and  in  as  short  time  as  most  men 
would  have  performed  it.” 

Several  communications,  together  with  a  page  or  two 
of  Condensed  Correspondence,  omitted  for  want  of 
room. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-York,  February  -19,  1846. 

COTTON — New  Orleans,  per  lb.,  6|®9^ — Alabama  6 a9% — Up 
land,  6a8£. 

BUTTER— Prime,  per  lb.,  15a20c. — Common,  9al0c. 
CHEESE— Per  lb.,  lal\c. 

FLOUR — Baltimore,  Howard-street,  per  bbl.,  $5. 12s®  $5.25— 
Richmond  City  Mills,  $6.625a$6.75 
GRAIN — Wheat,. (western  Ne w- York, )$1. 15®$  1.25 — Rye,  79® 
80c. — Corn,  northern,  68a70c. — southern,  63®64c. — Barley,  G2®  65c. 
— Oats,  northern,  47— southern,  38c. 

HEMP— Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  $195®$200— Manilla  $160®$! 65. 
HAMS — Smoked  per  lb..‘7|®7|  cts. 

BEEF— mess,  per  bbl.,  $8®$8.50. 

LARD— 7®8c.  per  lb. 

PORK — Mess,  per  bbl.,  $lla$12.50. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky,  per  lb.,  3a4c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.)  Feb.  21 : 


Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  washed  per  lb .  40a4Q  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  37a38  “ 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  32a33  j 

“  half  blood  do  .  30a31  ‘ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common,. . . .  27a30 


LIVE  STOCK— Brighton  Market— Monday,  February  16. 

At  market,  345  Beef  Cattle.  4  yokes  Working  Oxen,  22  Cows  and 
Calves,  1100  sheep,  and  about  850  Swine.  In  consequence  of  the 
storm,  one  or  two  lots  of  cattle  did  not  arrive  at  the  Market. 

Beef  Cattle— sales  of  extra,  $6.50;  first  quality,  $6.00;  2d  do., 
$5.25®$5.50  ;  3d  do.,  $4.25®$5.00. 

Working  Oxen— Sales  not  noticed. 

Cows  and  Calves — Dull.  Sales  noticed  at  $20,  $23,  $27,  and 

4£OQ 

Sheev — Sales  noticed  at  $1.75,  $2.33  $3.12,  and  $4.56. 

Swine — Dull.  Sales  not  noticed,  as  there  were  but  few  buyers 


Dr.  O.  REYNOLDS’  NON-SWARMING  AND  DI 
VIDING  BEE-HIVE. 

THE  principles  of  said  Hive  are,  1st.  Multiplying  Colonies 
by  dividing,  thereby  preventing  Swarming.  2d,  Removing 
Honey  without  injury  to  the  Bees.  3d,  Removing  old  Comb  when 
necessary.  4th,  Preventing  the  depredations  of  the  Moth.  5th, 

Securing  the  Bee  against  the  robber. 

Rochester ,  Oct.  21,  1845 

This  certifies  that  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  it? 
late  Annual  Fair,  awarded  a  Diploma  to  Dr.  O.  Reynolds,  of 
Webster,  Monroe,  county,  for  the  best  Bee-Hive  exhibited. 

DANIEL  LEE,  Cor.  Secretary. 

(Extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural 
Society,  held  at  Rochester,  October,  1845.] 

“  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Webster,  had  a  new  principled  Bee-Hive, 
with  its  inmates  at  work,  which,  if  true  in  principle,  will  make  a 
revolution  in  the  manner  of  treating  that  very  valuable  insect.  2 
vols.  Genesee  Farmer.  L.  B.  LANGWORTHY, 

MARCUS  ADAMS, 

B.  F.  SMITH.” 

N.  B.  The  proprietor  is  desirous  of  selling  territory,  or  appoint- 
in<r  agents.  All  communications  addressed  to  the  Post  Master, 
Webster,  Monroe  co.*  N.  Y.,  post  paid,  will  receive 
March,  1816.  °*  REYNOLDS 
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FIELD-SEEDS  AT  THE  ALBANY  AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL  WAREHOUSE. 

Q  n  BUSHELS  BLACK  SEA  WHEAT,  both  red  and  white 
varieties. 

200  bushels  Italian  wheat. 

200  “  Marrowfat  Peas. 

75  “  Black-eyed  Peas. 

100  “  Canada  Peas, 

15  “  Emir  or  Skinless  Barley. 

150  “  Four  rowed  Barley. 

250  “  Two  rowed  Barley,  (an  uncommonly  fine 

sample.) 

CORN. 

14  Large  Dutton,”  12  rowed  ; 

“  Improved  Dutton,”  12  rowed,  raised  by  S.  W.  Jewett,  "Vt.; 
Long  8  rowed  yellow  ; 

Madawasca  or  early  Canada  ; 

White  Flint,  (long  ears  ,) 

Small  White  Flint. 

CARROT. 

100  lbs.  Large  while  ; 

150  “  Long  Orange. 

TURNEPS. 

850  lbs.  Ruta-baga  or  Swedish  ; 

100  “  Large  English  Norfolk; 

100  “  White  flat,  or  winter. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Timothy,  best  quality,  Orchard  Grass, 

Northern  Red  Top,  Southern  Red  Top, 

Large  Northern  Clover,  Western  Medium  Clover, 
Lucerne  or  French  Clover,  White  Dutch  Clover. 

All  the  above  may  be  had  of  best  quality,  at  the  Albany  Agri* 
cultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  23  Dean~st. 

March  1.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

WORCESTER  PLOWS. 

LUTHER  TUCKER,  Esq.— Dear  Sir— We  observe  with  much 
surprise,  by  an  advertisement  on  page  71,  of  the  last  No. 
of  the  Cultivator,  that  John  Mayher  &  Co.  195  Front-street,  New- 
York,  offer  different  sizes  of Worcester  Patent”  Plows,  and 
“  eastings  to  fit,”  bearing  the  same  names  and  marks  as  the 
“  Worcester  Eagle”  Plows  made  by  us. 

We  pronounce  the  whole  thing  a  gross  imposition ,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deceive  the  public. 

John  Mayher  &  Co.  have  attempted  to  pattern  from  our  Plows, 
and  have  got  up  a  very  coarse  and  imperfect  imitation  of  them. 
We  hereby  caution  the  public  against  such  imitations  and  imposi¬ 
tions,  as  every  part  of  them  are  very  inferior  to  our  manufacture. 

We  also  observe  in  the  January  No.  of  the  Cultivator  that  J. 
Plant,  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  New- York,  advertises  our  Eagle 
Plows  &c.  for  sale.  He  is  not  authorized  so  to  do. 

Our  sole  agent  for  the  city  of  New-York  is  A.  B.  ALLEN,  187 
Water-st.  At  his  A  gricultural  Warehouse,  the  public  will  find 
the  genuine  Worcester  or  Eagle  Plows,  manufactured  by  us,  as 
well  as  a  most  complete  assortment  of  other  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  implements  of  our  make. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RUGGLES,  NOURSE  &  MASON, 
March  1,  1846.  of  Boston  and  Worcester. 


STODDARD’S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

T> PANTS  of  this  new  seedling  may  be  obtained  on  the  opening 
-*•  of  the  ensuing  spring  season,  of  the  original  producer,  J.  S. 
STODDARD,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  The  superiority  of  this  variety  of 
the  Strawberry,  in  respect  both  to  quality  of  fruit  and  certainty 
and  bountifulness  in  bearing,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  a 
number  of  years  trial.  Inquirers  are  referred  to  an  editorial  no¬ 
tice  in  the  Cultivator  of  August  last,  p.  251.  Plants  will  be  put 
up  in  a  secure  manner,  and  may  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise 
to  almost  any  part  of  the  country,  or  to  Europe.  Price  $5  for  50 
plants.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash,  (post  paid  if 
by  mail,)  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  proprietor  as  above. 

Palmyra,  March  1,  1846. 


THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 

COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY  OF  PARSONS 
&  Co.,  FLUSHING,  NEAR  NEW-YORK. 

THE  proprietors  desire  to  call  attention  to  this  extensive  esta¬ 
blishment,  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  union,  covering  an 
area  of  over  fifty  acres,  and  compactly  planted  with  every  desira¬ 
ble  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Their  FRUIT  TREES,  they  can  recommend  as  being  straight 
and  thrifty  ;  of  undoubted  genuiness,  which  they  ensure  by  close 
personal  attention  to  propagating  from  the  most  reliable  sources 
and  from  bearing  trees  ;  and  also  as  being,  from  the  well  ripened 
state  of  the  wood,  peculiarly  adapted  for  removal  to  higher  lati¬ 
tudes. 

To  those  who  are  in  need  of  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS,  they  can  with  confidence  recommend  their  assortment 
as  embracing  together  with  the  old  standard  varieties,  many  new 
species  selected  personally  by  the  proprietors  from  the  principal 
Horticultural  establishments  of  Europe,  whence  they  are  receiv¬ 
ing  constant  additions. 

Orders  may  be  addressed  to  the  proprietors,  at  Flushing,  New- 
York,  and  catalogues  can  be  procured  on  application  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  Parsons  &  Lawrence,  129  Pearl-street,  or  to  A.  B.  Al¬ 
ien,  187  Water-st.,  New-York. 

Flushing,  New-York,  2d  mo.,  7,  1846— It. 


BUFFALO  NURSERY  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN. 

THIS  nursery  was  commenced  upwards  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  now  contains  a  very  large  number  of  the  most 
choice  and  proved  varieties  of  select  fruits  :  together  with  a  fine 
collection  of  ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Individuals  wishing  to  forward  Trees  to  the  Western  States, 
will,  perhaps,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  here.  The 
stock  of  choice  and  select  Apple  Trees  (comprising  1500  of  the  most 
noted  varieties)  is  now  very  large  and  fine.  Prices  very  mo* 

derate.  - 

His  descriptive  Catalogue,  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  forwarded 
gratis,  to  every  applicant.  Trees  packed  in  superior  order,  and 
forwarded  with  dispatch.  Orders  will  receive  the  most  prompt  at* 
tention.  B.  HODGE 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March,  1846.— 2t* 


QUINCY  HALL  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 
AND  SEED  STORE, 

Over  the  Market,  Boston ,  by  RUGGLES,  NOURSE  fy 
MASON,  Manufacturers ,  and  Dealers,  Wholesale 
and  Retail . 

AT  this  extensive  warehouse  is  offered  to  the  farming  and  plant¬ 
ing  public  and  dealers  a  collection  and  an  assortment  oi 
farming  and  planting  tools  and  seeds  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  far  exceeding  in  kinds 
quality  and  amount  that  of  any  other  similar  establishment,  and 
may  be  called  the  American  Depot  and  Market  for  the  sale  of  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  horticultural  implements  and  machines  from  the 
best  manufacturers  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

WORCESTER  EAGLE  PLOWS. 

In  each  year  1842  and  1843  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Essex 
county,  Mass,  offered  Premiums  for  the  best  Plows,  and  instituted 
full  investigation  and  trials  which  resulted  each  year  in  awardin'* 
to  RUGGLES,  NOURSE  &  MASON  the  highest  premium.  The 
judging  Committee  for  1843,  in  their  printed  Report,  say,  “  our 
attention  was  called  to  the  quality  of  the  castings  on  the  Plows  of 
RUGGLES  &  Co.,  their  finish  and  durability.  Their  appearance 
is  certainly  more  perfect  than  any  thing  we  have  elsewhere  seen. 
The  process  of  Chilling  the  Point ,  the  entire  Edge  of  the  Share 
and  Flange  or  Base  of  the  Landside.  gives  a  permanence  and  du¬ 
rability  to  the  work  that  renders  it  of  a  decidedly  superior  charac¬ 
ter,”  and  we  think  there  is  no  hazard  in  saying,  that  the  value  of 
the  parts  thus  made  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  process.” 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  Premiums  awarded 
to  competitors  contending  for  the  prizes  before  the  several  differ¬ 
ent  Societies  named,  and  the  number  awarded  to  those  who  used 
Plows  made  by  RUGGLLES,  NOURSE  &  MASON. 


Name  of  Society. 

Year. 

No.  of  pre¬ 
miums  offer¬ 
ed. 

No.  Prerns. 
'awarded  as 
above. 

Essex  county, 

Mass . 

1843 

10  premiums 

9  premium* 

do 

do 

do . 

1844 

8 

do 

6 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1845 

11 

do 

11 

do 

Middlesex 

do 

do . 

1843 

8 

do 

5 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1844 

8 

do 

5 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1845 

8 

do 

6 

do 

Worcester 

do 

1840 

9 

do 

9 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1841 

9 

do 

9 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1842 

9 

do 

9 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1S43 

12 

do 

12 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1844 

11 

do 

7 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1845 

10 

do 

8 

do 

Plymouth 

do 

do . •••• 

1844 

6 

do 

6 

do 

Bristol 

do 

do . . 

1845 

11 

do 

7 

do 

Hampden 

do 

do . 

1844 

3 

do 

2 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

1845 

6 

do 

3 

do 

Berkshire 

do 

do . 

1845 

8 

do 

7 

do 

Barnstable 

do 

do . 

1845 

4 

do 

3 

do 

Hartford 

do 

Conn.,  . 

1845 

3 

do 

3 

do 

Dutchess 

do 

N.  Y., . 

1S45 

2 

do 

2 

do 

Windham 

do 

Vt., . 

1845 

4 

do 

2 

do 

It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  the  competition  was  as  much  be¬ 
tween  the  plow  makers  as  the  plowmen,  and  in  most  instances 
noted,  the  plows  above  named  were  strongly  contested  by  many 
celebrated  plows  made  in  N.  England,  and  that  in  every  case  the 
first  Premium  was  awarded  to  plowmen  who  performed  their 
work  with  plows  made  by  RUGGLES,  NOURSE  &  MASON. 

The  above  Plows  and  other  implements  from  the  above  named 
establishment  may  be  had  at  the  Agricultural  Warehouses  of  A.  B. 
ALLEN,  187  Water-street,  New-York;  and  E.  COMSTOCK  & 
Co.  23  Dean-street,  Albany,  sole  agents  for  New-York  and  Alba¬ 
ny. 

Boston  and  Worcester,  March  1st,  1846.— It 

A  MES’  SHOVELS  AND  SPADES,  by  the  dozen  or  retaiTT at 

dN  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co 
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PRINCE’S  LINNtEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND 
NURSERIES 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  near  Neiv-York. 

YTTM.  R.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  offer  for  sale  their  unrivalled  col- 
VV  lection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  The  entire 
Fruit  Department  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  them  personally,  and 
ingrafted  from  the  largest  collection  of  bearing  specimen  trees  in 
the  Union,  and  they  challenge  a  comparison  in  accuracy  with  any 
establishment  in  Europe  or  America.  Purchasers  are  solicited  to 
inspect  their  trees  and  witness  their  superior  size  and  vigor.  The 
preeminence  claimed  can  be  readily  tested  by  sending  duplicate 
orders  to  them  and  to  any  other  nursery.  They  have  8000  extra 
sized  Pears,  (on  Pear  and  Quince,)  8  to  12  feet,  with  heads,  very 
strong  and  suitable  for  immediate  bearing,  and  10,000  Pears,  5  to 
8  feet,  and  2000  for  Dwarfs,  or  en  Quenouille.  Also  Plums,  and 
Apricots  on  Plum  of  the  same  sizes,  and  a  large  stock  of  the 
finest  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Peaches,  the  latter  very  low  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand.  10,000  Quinces  3  to  6  feet.  5,000  Lan¬ 
cashire  Gooseberries,  assorted.  Victoria  and  other  Currants. 
Fastolfs  Franconia,  and  other  Raspberries,  at  low  rates.  Of 
Grapes,  the  assortment  comprises  all  the  most  celebrated  and 
carefully  selected  foreign  varieties.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  the 
largest  in  the  Union  and  comprises  70,000  Plants  of  1,300  varieties, 
embracing  every  novelty  that  could  be  selected  from  ten  of  the 
largest  collections  in  Europe,  and  the  plants  are  much  larger  than 
are  usually  sold.  10,000  Magnolias,  3  to  10  feet ;  20,000  Ever¬ 
green  trees,  of  every  class  and  size  ;  50,000  Hawthorns  and  Privets 
for  hedges ;  50,000  large  Dutch  Asparagus,  and  5000  Tobolsk, 
Victoria,  and  Leviathian  Rhubarb.  Of  Ornamental  Trees,  they 
have  above  200,000  of  every  class  and  size,  including  1000  splen¬ 
did  Paulownia  Imperialis.  6  to  8  feet.  The  purchasers  may  save 
two  years  by  the  superior  size  of  their  trees  and  shrubbery. 
Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  every  post-paid  applicant. 

March  1,  1846.— 2t. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  subscriber  is  ready  to  receive  orders  for  choice  Fruit 
Treees,  viz  :  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  &c. 
from  his  Nursery. 

Trees  all  warranted  in  good  condition  and  true  to  their  sorts. 
Also  on  hand  an  excellent  stock  of  ornamental  Trees  and  shrubs, 
green  house  plants,  Roses,  Dahlias,  &c.  &c. 

Stock  of  Peaches  and  Cherries  are  particularly  large  and  of 
beautiful  growth 


Orders  respectfully  solicited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Catalogues  furnished  gratis  (if  post  paid)  to  all  applicants. 

Trees  packed  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  delivered  at  the 
Kinderhook  steamboat  landing  or  Depot,  free  of  expeuse. 

H.  SNYDER 

Kinderhook,  March  1st,  1846.— It* 

100  DOZEN  CAST  STEEL  HOES. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  an  elegant  assortment  of  Cast 
Steel  Hoes,  highly  polished,  and  finished  in  the  best  manner. 
Among  them  50  dozen  made  by  Henry  Tower,  of  Mil  bury,  Mass., 
of  four  or  five  different  numbers  and  prices.  Also  several  other 
kinds  of  neck  and  eye  hoes.  Merchants  and  others  dealing  in 
hoes  are  invited  to  examine  them.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 
Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  March  1,  1816. 


VALUABLE  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR 
SALE. 

UP  TIE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  Farm  on  which  he  now  re- 
sides,  situate  in  Southwick,  Hampden  county,  Mass.  The 
road  from  Hartford  to  Northampton,  via  Westfield,  along  which  a 
mail  coach  passes  daily,  and  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
Farm,  which  contains  about  400  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
wood  land,  heavily  timbered.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Farmington  canal,  which  renders  the  communication  with  New- 
Haven,  an  excellent  wood  market,  easy  and  expeditious.  The 
buildings,  are  a  mansion  house,  with  a  wing,  the  latter  new, 
making  a  front  of  70  feet.  Also  a  house  for  a  tenant ;  three  large 
barns,  nearly  new,  covered  with  pine  and  painted  ;  a  corn  house, 
carriage  house,  sheds,  &c.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  cultivating  choice  fruit,  and  there  is  now  on  the  Farm, 
in  full  bearing,  a  great  abundance  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples, 
cherries,  peaches,  &c.  A  part  of  the  land  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  on  almost  every  lot  is  living  water. 

Tariffville,  a  larg  manufacturing  village,  seven  miles  distant, 
affords  a  ready  market  for  wood  and  every  kind  of  produce,  raised 
on  a  farm.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  loca¬ 
tions  iii  the  country,  not  only  for  farming  purposes,  but  for  the 
gentleman  of  leisure.  A  large  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  if 
desired,  can  remain  for  a  term  of  years.  I  will  sell  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  or  in  two  parts.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  me,  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  or  inquiry  can  be  made  of  LUTIIER 
TUCKER,  Albany,  or  of  R.  SHURTLEFF,  Springfield. 

ROGER  S.  MOORE. 

Southwick,  March  1,  1846.— 3t  - 


THE  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURING  Co.,  BALTIMORE. 
ROBERT  SINCLAIR,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

AT  this  manufactory  is  already  on  hand  and  for  sale — the 
Maryland  Self  Sharpening  Plows,  warranted  the  most  perfect 
in  the  United  States. 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Corn  Mills , 

Endless  Chain  and  Leaver  Horse  Powers , 
Threshing  Machines,  Corn  Shellers, 
for  hand  and  horse  power. 

Cylindrical  and  Common  Straiv  Cutters. 

Also  every  variety  of  Cultivating  and  Sod  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Harrows  and  Farming  Tools  generally.  In  store 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 
warranted  fresh  and  first  quality. 

Implement  and  Seed  Catalogues  furnished  on  demand,  with 
prices  and  description  of  machines,  seeds,  trees,  &c, 


S.  &  Co. 


March  1,  1846. — March  and  May. 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

UPHE  subscribers  have  now  on  hand  a  full  stock  of  choice  gar- 
A  den  seeds,  which  can  be  furnished  to  dealers  or  to  growers 
and  gardeners  in  any  quantity,  either  in  small  papers  or  in  large 
packages.  They  wrnuld  solicit  especial  attention  to  this  branch  of 
their  establishment,  as  they  mean  at  all  times  to  be  supplied  with 
the  choicest  seeds  to  be  had  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 
Albany  Agrl.  Warehouse,  No.  23  Dean-st. 

March  1,  1846 


GUANO. 

THE  subscribers  offer  for  sale,  on  very  accommodating  terms, 
the  balance  of  the  ship  Shakespeare’s  cargo,  the  only  direct 
importation  into  this  port  from  Ichahoe.  Experiments  in  this 
country  and  England  prove  it  to  be  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  Peruvian  ;  much  Guano  from  other  parts  of  Africa  has  been 
sold  as  Ichaboe,  which  on  trial  has  produced  unfavorable  results. 
To  prevent  the  loss  of  Ammonia,  this  cargo  has  been  put  in  air 
tight  casks.  Apply  to  E.  K.  COLLINS  &  Co. 

.  .  56  South-street. 

New-York,  March  1, 1846. — It 


A 


RE  sold  at  the  Seed  and  Implement  Warehouse  of  the  subscri¬ 
ber,  No.  65  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia. 

’  DAVID  LANDRETH. 

*#*  Country  merchants,  and  other  dealers,  will  observe  that 
the  above  seeds  are  essentially  distinct  from  those  obtained  by 
foreign  importation,  or  chance  purchase  at  home,  which  are  at 
best  uncertain.  Supplies  can  be  had  in  bulk,  or  in  retail  papers, 
each  bearing  the  advertiser’s  label  and  warranty. 

Extract  from  the  “  Report  ”  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society;”  unanimously  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

“  LANDRETH’ S  NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS.” 
u  These  extensive  grounds  are  on  Federal  street,  near  the  Ar¬ 
senal.  *  *  *  The  earliest  collection  of  Camellias  was  made 

here  Some  of  those  now  in  the  possession  of  those  distinguished 
nursery-men,  are  ten  feet  high.  *  *  *  The  selection  of  green 

house  plants  is  valuable  and  extensive.  *  *  * 

“  The  nurseries  are  all  very  correctly  managed ,  supplying  every 
part  of  the  union,  a  detail  of  which  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
space  •  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  the  stock 
Is  very  large,  and  in  every  stage  of  growth, ^consisting  of ROREST 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS.  EVERGREENS, 
VINES  and  CREEPERS,  with  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants; 
FRUIT  TREES  of  the  best  kinds,  and  most  healthy  condition: 
large  beds  of  seedling  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  as  stocks  for 
budding  and  grafting;  a  plan  very  superior  to  that  of  working 
upon  suckers,  which  carry  with  them  into  the  graft  all  the  diseases 

of  the  parent  stock.  *  *  *  ,  ..  , 

“  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  the  finest  quality  have  been  scattered 
over  the  countrv  from  these  grounds,  and  may  always  be  depended 
upon  The  seed  establishment  of  these  Horticulturists  is  one  ot 
the  most  extensive  in  the  Union ,  and  its  reputation  is  wed  sus¬ 
tained  from  year  to  year.  .  ,  ,  .  _la 

“  To  obviate  the  chance  of  mixture  of  the  farina  of  the  plants 
of  the  same  family,  they  have  established  another  •  nursery  at  a 
suitable  distance,  so  that  degeneration  cannot  take  place  and 
which  secures  to  the  purchasers  “  a  genuine  article  ’  Knowing 
thus  the  age,  quality,  and  process  ot  culture  of  every  plant,  the 
supply  from  their  grounds  is  recommended  with  great  confidence.  > 
*»*  Since  the  date  of  the  “report”  from  which  the  above  is 
abstracted  the  entire  establishment  has  been  greatly  enlarged . 
The  collection  of  Camellias  embraces  all  the  finer  lands,  and* con¬ 
sists  of  some  thousands  of  various  sizes;  so  likewise  ol  Roses 
and  other  desirable  plants,  both  tender  and  hardy,  Fruit  trees,  &c. 

The  Seed  Gardens  alone,  cover  fifty  acres ,  and  the  whoie  is,  as 
it  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century,  under  the  successive  - 
nagement  of  father  and  son,  the  most  prominent  of  its  kind  t n 

Awmca^he  j^ursery  department  is  conducted  by  D.  LANDRETH 
&  FULTON.  Catalogues  gratis. 

Philadelphia.,  March  1,  1846. — 2t 
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NEW- YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

Caution. — Beware  of  Counterfeits. 

The  only  place,  to  find  the  genuine  Eagle  and  other 
Plows  manufactured  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  Sf  Mason, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  at  the  warehouse  of  the 

SUBSCRIBER,  who  keeps  constantly  on  hand  the  best  and 
most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Field 
Seeds,  and  Fertilizers  to  be  found  in  the  city.  A  few  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  he  enumerates  below,  viz  : — 

Plows. — Cotton,  Rice,  and  Sugar  Plows, . $2  00  to  $4.50 

Some  of  these  plows  are  made  expressly  for  light  sandy  soils, 
others  for  a  loam  or  stiff  clay,  which  they  work  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  Being  made  by  patent  machinery,  they  are  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  sold  in  this  market. 

One-horse  plows  for  the  north,  with  single  and  double  mould- 
boards.  These  last  are  admirable  to  work  in  between  the  rows  of 
root-crops  and  corn,  when  not  over  3£  feet  apart,  as  they  turn  the 
furrow  both  ways  to  the  crop  at  once,  thus  doing  double  the  work 

of  a  single  mould-board,. .  $3.00  to  $5.00 

Rice  Trenching  Plow.  This  does  the  same  work  as  the  hands, 
perform  on  a  rice  plantation  with  trenching  hoes,  and  equally  as 
well,  and  with  five  times  the  rapidity  that  a  negro  can  work. 

Mo  rice  planter  should  be  without  them, .  $6  00  to  $6.50 

Two  and  four-horse  Plows,  of  different  sizes  and  for  all  sorts  of 
soil — stoney,  sandy,  loam  or  clay ;  also  for  stubble  and  sward 
mud.  Some  of  these  have  crane-clevies  attached  to  them,  thus 
enabling  the  off  horse,  in  plowing  a  wet  meadow,  to  walk  on  the 
solid  sward,  instead  of  a  miry  fresh  plowed  furrow.  Others  are 
adapted  to  trench  plowing,  enabling  the  farmer  to  turn  up  virgin 
earth  in  a  deep  soil.  These  plows  are  strong  enough  to  grub  up 
bushes  with  their  roots,  heavy  bogs,  &c.  They  likewise  answer 

for  partial  ditching, . .  $5.00  to  $20.00 

Paring  Plows  for  shaving  off  the  turf  preparatory  to  la.,- 

burning, . J  ®iD'uu 

Harrows.  A  complete  assortment  of  square,  triangle,  and 
double  triangle  folding  harrows,  with  wrought  iron  or  steel  point¬ 


ed  teeth.  The  last  are  very  superior, . $6.00  to  $16  00 

Rollers  of  various  kinds,  wood,  stone,  or  iron,  single  or  double, 

and  to  move  by  hand  or  horse  power, . $16  00  to  $65  00 

Cultivators,  hand  or  horse,  of  various  patterns,  ••  3  00  to  8  00 

HorsePowers.  Endless  chain,  single  horse,  •••  85  00 

i%  “  two-horse,  •••  110  00 

“  Cast-iron  single  or  two-horse,  50  00  to  60  00 

“  “  four-horse, .  95  00 

Grain  Threshers,  •••  •  $25  to  $40  Beaters, .  20  00  to  25  00 

Thresher  with  Separators, . 35  00  to  50  00 

Clover  Mills,  .  . .  30  00  to  65  00 

Fanning  Mills, .  12  00  to  27  00 

Burr  Stone  Mills,  for  grinding  grain,  . .  30  00  to  125  00 

Cast-iron  Mills,  a  new  and  most  admirable  in¬ 


vention.  They  work  either  by  hand  or  other 
power,  and  are  well  adapted  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  grain,  except  flouring  wheat  for  mar¬ 


ket, . ' .  7  00  to  25  00 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  for  grinding  cob  in  the  ear,  30  00  to  35  00 

Sugar  crushers,  . .  7  50  to  20  00 

Paint  Mills  of  various  patterns. .  7  00  to  17  00 

Corn-Shellers  and  Huskers.  Will  shell  from  100 
to  200  bushels  of  ears  per  hour,  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner.  These  work  by  horse  or  other  power,  ••  25  00  to  50  00 

The  same  worked  by  hand,  made  of  wood  or 

cast-iron, . 7  00  to  10  00 

Vegetable  cutters,  for  slicing  up  potatoes,  beets, 

turneps,  &c., .  8  00  to  12  00 

Straw  Cutters.  Common  hand  kmd, .  3  00  to  8  00 

Hovey’s,  with  spiral  blades,  .  •  •  10  00  to  30  00 

Stevens’  do.,  cut  from  one  inch 

to  one  and  one-fourth  inches  long .  10  00  to  15  00 

Cornstalk  Cutters.  Thorn’s,  Sinclair’s,  &  others,  25  00  to  45  00 

Cotton  Gins  of  various  patterns, .  25  00  to  150  00 

Ox,  Road,  or  Dirt  Scrapers, . *  4  50  to  5  00 

Self-acting  Cheese  Press,  a  neat  and  very  supe¬ 
rior  and  simple  article,. .  6  50 

Seed  Sowers,  various  patterns, .  2  50  to  5  00 

Horticultural  Tool  Chests  complete, .  18  00 

Wheelbarrows  for  Gardens,  •  . .  4  50 

Common  do., .  2  25  to  3  50 


Tree  or  bush  pullers,  $3  to  $5  ;  garden  syringes,  $3  to  $3  50  ; 
grain  cradles.  $3  to  $3  50  ;  sausage  stuffers,  $4.50  to  5.00  ;  lacto¬ 
meters,  $2.50  ;  bee-hives,  $3  25;  ox  yokes  and  bows,  $2.50  to 
$5.00  ;  manure  forks,  63  cents  to  $4.00  ;  hay  do.,  50  cents  to  $1; 
grain  and  grass  scythes,  75  cents  to  $1.00  ;  swingle  trees,  $1  to 
$3,50  ;  hay  and  straw  knives,  $1  to  $2;  axes,  Collins’,  Hunts’ 
and  Simmons’,  handled  $1  to  $1  50  ;  grubbing  hoes,  50  cts.  to  $1; 
picks,  $1  to  $2  ;  trace  chains,  75  cts.  to  $1  ;  budding  do. ,$1.13; 
ox  chains,  American,  12-]-  cts.  per  lb  :  English  do.,  9  cts.;  shovels, 
75  cents  to  $1.50  ;  Spades,  do  ,  do.;  tree  scrapers,  31  to  75  cents.; 
schuffling  hoes,  25  cents  to  $1  ;  churns,  various  patterns,  $2  to  $4; 
gratting  chisels  and  saw,  handled,  $2 ;  hoes,  all  patterns,  25  to  63 
cts. :  potato  hooks,  50  cts  to  $1.50  ;  do.  forks,  $1  37  to  $2  00  ; 
garden  reels,  75  cts.;  sickles,  37  to  63  cts.;  grass  shears,  $1  25  to 
$1.50  ;  twig  cutters,  50  cts.  to  $2  ;  vine  scissors,  63  cts.;  pruning 
shears,  $2  ;  screw  wrench,  $1.50  to  $2  00  ;  sheep  shears,  75  cts. 
to  $1.25;  strawberry  forks,  37  cts,;  scythe  rifles,  rakes,  various 
patterns  and  various  prices  ;  peat  knives,  $1.50  ;  ox  muzzles,  31 
to  50  cts.  per  pair  ;  ox  bows,  31  to  50  cts.;  hatchets,  50  to  75  cts.; 
horse  brushes,  hammers,  axe-handles,  horse  rockets,  grindstones, 
rollers,  crank  and  shafts,  flower  gatherers,  flails,  edging  knives, 
sattle  tie-chams.  bull  rings,  butter  boxes,  bush  hooks,  caterpillar 


brushes,  fleams,  scoops,  ox  balls,  post  spoons,  garden  trowels, 
spinning-wheel  heads,  weil  wheels,  oven  mouths,  budding  knives, 
pruning  do. 

Castings  of  all  the  patterns  for  New- York  and  Peekskill  plows 
at  3  to  4  cents  per  lb. 

Worcester  do  ,  5  to  6  cents  per  lb. 

Seeds  of  the  various  kinds,  for  the  field  only  ;  such  as  wheat 
rye,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  peas,  and  grass  seeds,  potatoes, 
beets,  carrots,  and  parsneps.  No  garden  seeds  are  kept. 

Fertilizers,  such  as  guano,  poudrette,  lime,  plaster,  bones. 

Agricultural  books,  a  complete  assortment. 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  dealers. 

A.  B.  ALLEN,  187  Water-street,  N.  Y. 

New- York,  March,  1, 1846. — It. 


BLACK  SEA  WHEAT. 

np HIS  wheat  has  become  justly  celebrated  in  northern  New- 
X  York,  and  also  in  Vermont  and  Canada,  having  succeeeded 
admirably  during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  not  been  found  liable 
to  rust,  and  the  yield  has  in  many  cases  much  exceeded  that  of 
winter  wheat.  Orders  for  seed  of  this  and  also  the  Italian  wheat, 
can  be  filled  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  23 
Dean-st.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Feb.  1,  1846.  [2] 

LINNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  J&TD  NURSERY, 


Late  of  WILLIAM  PRINCE,  deceased ,  Flushing ,  L.  I.,  near 
New-  York. 


THE  new  proprietors  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  Nursery , 
known  as  Prince's,  and  exclusively  designated  by  the  above 
title  for  nearly  fifty  years,  offers  for  sale  a  more  extensive  variety 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Plants, 
&c.,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  nursery  in  the  United  S.ates, 
and  the  genuineness  of  which  may  be  depended  upon ;  and  they 
will  unremittingly  endeavor  to  merit  the  confidence  and  'patronage 
of  the  public,  by  integrity  and  liberality  in  dealing,  and  moderation 
in  charges. 

Descriptive  Catalogues ,  with  directions.for  planting  and  culture, 
furnished  gratis ,  on  post-paid  application,  and  orders  promptly  exe¬ 
cuted.  WINTER  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  Feb.  1,  1846.— 2t*[2] 


PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

IT.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cele- 
•  brated,Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  at  the  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  V.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  premium  at 
the  following  places  : — New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New-York,  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places: — 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  ; 

D.  L.  Clawson’s,  191  u  “ 

E.  Comstock  &  Co.’s,  Albany  ; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Viall  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  1— tf  [2] 


POUDRETTE. 

THE  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company  have  on  hand  freshly  manu¬ 
factured  poudrette.  of  the  first  quality,  for  sale  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 

From  one  to  six  barrels,  inclusive,  $2.00  per  barrel. 

“  seven  and  upwards,  “  .1.75  “ 

delivered  in  New-York,  free  of  cartage  and  other  expense. 

At  the  factory,  on  the  Hackensack  river,  where  vessels  drawing 
eight  feet  of  water  may  go,  at  the  rate  of  $1.63  a  barrel,  or  35 
cents  per  bushel. 

This  manure  is  not  only  the  cheapest  and  best  in  use,  but  also 
is  less  dangerous  to  use  than  some  others.  Two  barrels  or  eight 
bushels  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn.  Instructions  sent  gratis, 
with  pamphlet  when  required.  Letters  (post-paid)  addressed  to 
the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.,  51  Liberty-st.,  New-York,  enclosing 
the  money,  will  be  immediately  attended  to,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
by  application  at  the  office  of  the  company.  Feb.  1 — 4t  [2] 

THE  IMPORTED  HORSE  CONSTERNATION 

WILL  serve  a  limited  number  of  mares  this  season  at  his  own 
stables  at  $20  each.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  horse 
was  imported  last  June,  and  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State 
Fair.  He  boasts  of  an  illustrious  pedigree,  is  a  beautiful  brown, 
and  has  splendid  action. 

By  Confederate,  dam  by  Figaro,  her  dam  by  Waxy.  Gonfede 
rate  was  bred  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  got  by  Comus,  by  Cervantes, 
by  Sir  Peter,  by  High  Flyer,  by  King  Herod,  by  Flying  Childers 
Figaro,  got  by  Han  Hazard,  by  Sir  Peter,  out  of  Miss  Harvey,  by 
Eclipse.  See  Stud  Book. 

The  owners  of  fine  mares  will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  have 
them  sent  early  to  the  horse.  Mares  sent  to  foal  will  receive  eve- 
rv  attention,  at  the  ordinary  prices  for  keep.  C  T.  ALBOT. 
'Stokes,  Oneida  Co.,  Feb.  1— 2t.*  [2j 
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PLOWS. 

FOR  list  of  Plows  for  sale  at  the  ALBANY  AG.  WARE' 
HOUSE,  23  Dean-st.,  see  Cultivator  for  Feb.,  1846,  page  72’ 
Agricultural  Implements  of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  same  place. 
March  1,  1846.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 


“  MANHATTAN  AGRICULTURAL  STORE.” 

PLOWS  manufactured,  and  plow  castings  of  all  kinds  made  to 
order  at  low  prices— a  general  assortment  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chines. 

N.  B. — Platt’s  latest.  Improved  Portable  Burr  Stone  Mills  of  the 
various  sizes,  for  sale.  J.  PLANT,  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. 

SEVERAL  pairs  of  WILD  TURKIES,— some  of  which  were 
bred  last  season  from  females  caught  wild  in  Canada,  and  a 
male  of  wild  stock  sent  from  Pennsylvania  ;  and  some  sent  direct 
from  Illinois,  in  the  fall  of  1844.  Price,  Jive  to  six  dollars  per 
pair.  They  are  well  domesticated.  Those  who  have  tried  a  cross 
of  the  wild  with  the  domestic  turkey,  invariably  speak  of  it  as  of 
great  value — the  cross-bred  stock  being  much  more  hardy,  grow¬ 
ing  to  greater  size,  and  requiring  less  care  and  attention  than  the 
common  variety.  Inquire  at  the  CULTIVATOR  OFFICE. 
March  1,  1S46.  [2] 

BURRALL’S  CORN  SHELLER. 

P'FUIE  subscribers  arc  now  fully  supplied  with  this  valuable  Shel- 
ler  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  hereafter  to  fill  orders  for  any 
number,  without  delay.  A  further  trial  during  the  last  month  has 
fully  established  ihe  superiority  of  this  over  all  other  ^  Shellers  for 
Hand  power.  For  description,  engraving,  &c.,  see  Cultivator  for 
February,  page  60.  Retail  price  $10,  with  a  liberal  discount  at 
wholesale.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Albany  Agrl.  Warehouse. 

Mareh  1st.  1846. _ _ _ — — 

(e  MANHATTAN  AGRICULTURAL  STORE.” 

J.  PLANT ,  No.  5  Burling  Slip .  New- York  City. 

ORDERS  for  the  genuine  “Warren  Patent  (latest)  Improved 
Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,”  promptly  attended  to  by  the 
sole  proprietor,  (J.  Plant,)  viz: — 

One  Horse  Power  alone — price, .  $40  00 

Two  “  “  “  11  .  50  00 

Four  “  “  “  “  .  75.00 

One,  two,  and  four  horse  Threshers— price,  $20,  $25,  and  $30. 
Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 


SUPERIOR  SEED  POTATOES. 

EARLY  JUNE,  raised  by  Prof.  Hall,  near  this  city.  The  best 
early  variety  known.  Prolific  blues,  a  new  variety,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  for  late  keaping,  very  productive  and  hardy,  not 
liable  to  blight  or  rust.  They  were  produced  from  the  seed  or  po¬ 
tato  ball  in  Massachusetts  a  few  years  since.  Carters— a  very  siv- 
perior  variety  for  the  table.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co., 

March  1.  23  Dean-street. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  two  years  old  and  of  very  thrifty 
growth,  for  sale  by  ISAAC  ROOSEVELT, 

March,  1846. — 2t.  Pelham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HUSSEY’S  REAPING  MACHINES. 

WILL  be  delivered  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  at 
100  dollars.  They  will  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  and 
will  embrace  all  the  late  improvements.  The  public  prints  abound 
with  its  recommendations — all  of  which  the  reaper  is  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  to  fulfil. 

Hussey’s  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher,  lately  improved,  is  warranted  by 
the  subscriber  to  excel  on  thorough  trial,  any  in  use.  Price  from 
25  to  35  dollars.  In  ordering  the  above  machines,  please  address  the 
subscriber  in  Baltimore.  OBED  HUSSEY. 

Baltimore,  Dec.  1 — 4t* 

GEDDES’  HARROW. 

A  RRANGEMENTS  have  been  made  for  a  constant  supply  of 
Lx.  these  useful  and  superior  Harrows,  so  that  we  can  hereafter 
receive  orders  for  them  at  the  same  prices  they  are  sold  for  by  the 
manufacturer.  They  will  be  well  made,  both  as  to  durability  and 
finish,  and  are  considered  a  very  superior  article.  The  State  Ag. 
Society  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  the  invention.  For  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  and  full  description,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Geddes,  see  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  1844,  p.  16  A  sample  may  be  seen  any  time  at  our  Ag.  Ware¬ 
house,  23  Dean-st.  Albany,  where  a  full  supply  will  also  soon  be 
received.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 


DURHAM  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  (not  having  sufficient  use  for  him;)  offers  for 
sale  his  imported,  thorough  bred  Durham  Bull,  “  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,” 

He  is  five  years  old — a  roan,  of  medium  size  — quiet  in  temper, 
and  easily  managed.  For  a  portrait  and  description  of  this  bull,  see 
the  August  number  cf  the  Cultivator,  and  for  his  pedigree  see  the 
British  Herd  Book,  vol.  iv.,  page  382.  His  sire  was  the  celebrated 
bull,  “  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.” 

If  not  previously  sold,  he  will  be  will .  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
next  show  of  tho  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Letters  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at 
Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  where  the  bull  can  be  seen 
Jan.  1,  1846  — tf  ROBERT  DONALDSON. 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

By  Ezra  Whitman ,  Jr.,  55  Light -street,  Baltimore. 

THE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  the  sole  agent  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  vicinity,  for  the  sale  of  the  following  new  and  valua¬ 
ble  improvements,  viz : 

Whitman’s  improved  Rail- way  Horse-Power  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  threshes  and  cleans  the  grain  at  one  operation. 

Prouty  and  Mears’  Centre  Draft  Plow. 

“  Hovey’s  Premium  Straw  Cutter. 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Premium  Fan-Mill. 

Douglass’  Premium  Pumps,  which  are  so  constructed  as  tc  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 

Rogers’  Mill,  for  cutting  and  grinding  corn  stalks. 

Together  with  a  general  assortment  of  the  latest  and  most  approv¬ 
ed  agricultural  implements,  constantly  on  hand,  and  manufactured 
to  order.  EZRA  WHITMAN. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  1845. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

TtHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  upon  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  situate  in  the  village  of  Aubnrn,  in  the  county  oPCayu- 
ga,  and  containing  100^  acres. 

This  farm  lies  upon  the  south  side  of  Genesee-st.,  (Auburn,) 
and  is  well  known  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Hon.  Na¬ 
thaniel  Garrow,  deceased,  for  many  years. 

The  buildings,  fences,  and  other  erections  thereon,  are  ample, 
and  in  good  repair.  The  soil  will  vie  with  that  of  any  other  in 
western  New-York,  for  fertility,  variety,  and  earliness  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  choice  fruits,  and  there  is  now  upon  the  farm  in  full  bear¬ 
ing,  the  choicest  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  peaches, 
plums,  grapes,  &c.,  in  great  abundance. 

The  farm  is  well  walered  by  durable  springs. 

The  location  is  a  most  desirable  one,  it  being  within  a  few 
minutes  walk  of  the  business  part  of  the  village — the  churches, 
post-office,  and  railroad  depot.  The  Female  Seminary  is  also 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  dwelling  house. 

A  credit  will  be  given,  if  desired,  for  a  large  portion,  of  the 
purchase  money  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  payment  of  interest 
annually.  Possession  given  in  the  spring  if  required.  En¬ 
quiries  may  be  made  of  the  subscriber  upon  the  premises,  of 
Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  Editor  Cultivator,  Albany,  or  of  Davib 
Wright,  Esq., Auburn  JOHN  REMER. 

Auburn,  Feb.  1,  1846. — tf  [2] 
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LETTERS  FROM  MR.  HORSFORD.— No.  X. 


VEHICLES  OF  GERMANY. 

Giessen,  1845. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  proceed  to  redeem  my  promise  con¬ 
cerning  the  vehicles  in  this  part  of  Germany. 

The  Eilwagon,  or  Diligence,  the  letter  and  paper  Post, 
the  Familien  wagon,  or  omnibus,  the  freight  wagons, 
the  farm  wagons  and  carts,  the  barrows,  and  the  car¬ 
riages,  differ  scarcely  more  from  each  other  than  from 
corresponding  vehicles  with  us — in  nearly  all  of  which, 
naturally  enough,  it  may  be  thought,  the  superiority  is 
ours. 

Every  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  the  walls  of  all  the 
edifices  on  Setters-berg*  are  made  to  echo  the  merry 
notes  of  the  trumpet  blown  by  the  driver  of  a  huge  ob¬ 
long,  high  two  roomed,  oil-cloth  covered  establishment, 
called  the  Eilwagon.  The  driver  is  in  a  kind  of  uni¬ 
form,  as  indeed  is  every  man  holding  any  station  con¬ 
nected  with  the  government.  His  hat  has  a  little 
cockade  and  a  gay  striped  ribbon  around.  The  buttons 
of  his  coat  with  the  form  of  a  trumpet,  and  from  his 
neck,  under  one  arm,  is  suspended  the  coiled  instru¬ 
ment,  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  valves, 
he  succeeds  in  playing  a  stirring  air,  much  like  that  of 
a  bugle.  In  an  apartment  immediately  below  him,  is 
seated  the  director  and  two  passengers,  who  look  out 
both  forward  and  on  either  side.  Behind  this  apartment 
is  another,  containing  six  seats,  from  which  only  a  win¬ 
dow  in  each  door  can  be  enjoyed.  All  the  seats  are 
numbered  and  taken  in  the  order  of  payment,  as  I  think 
I  previously  mentioned.  The  two  middle  ones  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  cushions  and  supports  for  the  head.  Be¬ 
hind  these  six  seats  is  the  room  for  baggage.  It  does 
not,  however,  contain  in  many  instances,  the  half,  most 
of  it  being  placed  on  top,  and  bound  down  under  oil¬ 
cloth  covers.  Children  under  a  certain  age  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  conveyance,  and  under  no  circumstances 
can  a  greater  number  than  eight  take  places.  Four 
horses,  secured  by  rope  tugs,  draw  this  ponderous 


'*  A  gentle  elevation  upon  which  the  Laboratory,  Library  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  a  number  of  modern  buildings  are  erected  Though 
dignified  with  the  appellation,  one  needs  to  be  told  of  its  exist 
cnee,  as  a  visitor  does  of  Constitution  Hill,  in  London,  or  it  would 
escape  recognition.  5 


coach,  at  a  rate,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  think,  of 
about  six  miles  per  hour. 

The  Rothchilds  and  Bethmans,  of  Frankfort,  have 
established  a  letter  post  between  Hamburg,  of  Northern 
Germany,  and  Basle,  in  Switzerland,  that  exceeds  by 
much,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  any  other  con¬ 
veyance  here.  The  letter  bag  is  carried  in  a  springless, 
narrow,  light,  seatless,  two-wheeled  cart.  The  driver 
sits  upon  the  bag,  and  in  this  comfortless  way,  drives 
his  one  horse  through  his  stage,  at  a  rate,  I  judge,  from 
what  I  have  seen,  of  some  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour. 

Of  all  the  vehicles  for  transport,  none  made  upon 
me  at  first,  so  deep  an  impression,  as  the  freight 
wagons.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  and  the  least  are 
enormous.  As  Giessen  is  situated  upon  the  main  route 
from  all  the  southern  valley  of  the  Rhine  through  Frank¬ 
fort  to  Hamburg,  a  great  number  necessarily  pass  here. 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  supposing  it  not  less  than  twenty 
daily.  Of  one  of  the  largest,  drawn  by  six  horses,  I 
estimated,  from  what  I  could  learn  from  the  driver,  that 
with  wagon  and  freight,  he  had  between  six  and  seven 
tons.  The  horses  walk  as  well  down  as  up  the  mode¬ 
rate  inclinations  of  the  McAdam  road,  and  the  driver, 
without  reins,  accompanies  them  on  foot — apprizing- 
them,  and  the  residents  along  the  road,  of  his  presence 
by  cracking  his  great  whip.  To  prevent  too  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  down  hill,  a  break,  consisting  of  scantling,  is 
pressed  by  a  long  screw  upon  the  tire  of  the  two  hind 
wheels.  This  screw  is  a  simple  contrivance  connected 
with  the  axletree,  and  worked  by  a  long  handle  like  an 
augur.  Under  the  centre  of  the  load  is  a  long  shallow- 
basket  laden  with  provender,  and  a  suit  of  apparatus 
for  tarring,  mending,  & c., — all  of  which  swings  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  some  six  inches  from  the  ground.  This  can  be 
conceived  when  it  is  recollected  that  all  the  roads  are 
MeAdamized.  A  safeguard  against  ruts  is  provided  in 
the  law  taxing  the  freight  wagons.  The  tax  is  inverse¬ 
ly  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  tire.  Above,  the 
wagon  is  thatched,  and  some  of  them  are  not  less  than 
seventeen  feet  high  in  the  middle. 

All  the  old  private  carriages,  remind  me  of  that  of 
Napoleon,  now  exhibited  at  Madame  Toussaud's,  in  Lon¬ 
don.  They  seem  to  have  been  made  for  war — capable 
of  being  shut  entirely  up — broad  and  strong.  The 
modern  carriages  are  many  of  them  fine  specimens  of  the 
art — and  several,  the  property  of  Dukes,  Princes,  and 
some  undefined  dignitaries,  would  compare  with  the 
best  I  have  seen  either  in  England  or  America. 

Buggies  are  not  quite  unknown,  but  compared  with 
other  carriages  are  scarcely  one  per  cent.  In  Frank¬ 
fort  there  are  more. 

The  ordinary  farm  wagons  are  wretchedly  construct¬ 
ed,  having,  with  good  length  of  axletree,  a  narrow  bot¬ 
tom,  less  in  width  by  more  than  one  half,  than  the 
length  of  the  axletree.  Some  of  them,  such  as  are  used 
for  large  loads,  have  a  provision  for  supporting  the  rack, 
or  upper  part  of  the  vehicle,  which  accompanies  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  freight  wagons.  It  is  a  vertical  rod 
from  the  extremity  of  the  axle  upwards. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  those  thus  far  enu 
merated,  which  I  can  scarcely  point  out  in  such  a  letter 
as  this,  and  yet  I  have  alluded  to  the  most  prominent  of 
the  classes. 

Parallel  to  the  Eilwagon  there  runs  an  Omnibus 
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not  so  fleet,  less  commodious,  and  much  less  expensive. 
It  evades  a  government  law  given  to  protect  the  eilvvag'on 
establishment,  by  running  separate  horses  and  wagons, 
from  each  succeeding  station.  The  farm  wagons  are 
for  one  ox  or  two  oxen — high  or  low,  as  the  wants  of 
the  owner  may  be.  When  converted  into  travelling  wa¬ 
gons,  seats  are  suspended  from  the  rack  by  cords,  which 
contribute  not  inconsiderably  to  lessen  the  effect  of 
the  irregularities  of  the  way. 

Last  of  all,  there  are  two  classes  of  vehicles,  yes, 
three,  which  if  neglected,  would  give  no  faithful  picture 
of  Giessen  or  Hesse  Darmstadt — the  wheelbarrows,  the 
baskets  and  tubs,  aud  the  panniers  and  bags.  The  latter^ 
are  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  donkey-drivers. 
The  baskets  and  the  tubs  are  employed  in  the  transport 
of  almost  everything — water,  coal,  wood,  vegetables 
from  the  garden,, hay,  &c.,  &c.  They  are  carried  on 
the  head,  and  almost  exclusively  by  females. 

Wheelbarrows  are  most  of  them  upon  one  model. 
Exceptions  are  in  the  additions  which  sometimes  are 
employed  to  bring  dog-power  into  requisition;  and  this 
is  by  no  means  in  a  few  instances.  It  is  quite  amusing 
to  see  the  faithful  little  animals  leading  the  way  and 
trailing  the  burthen,  while  the  owners  bearing  up  the 
handles  and  walking  easily  along,  would  look  much 
better  with  the  whole  freight  in  charge. 

In  looking  at  the  -whole  system  of  transport  here, 
nothing  impresses  me  more  forcibly  than  the  extreme 
contrast.  The  gentleman  and  peasant,  the  young  lady’ 
of  the  town  and  the  peasant  girl,  in  suits  of  apparel  as 
different  as  those  of  the  sexes,  I  had  almost  said,  are 
yet  not  more  contrasted  than  dogs,  horses,  cattle,  wagons, 
and  carriages.  Here  is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  engraft 
the  characteristics  of  modern  progress  upon  feudal  re¬ 
pose — a  field  for  study,  to  which  I  would  gladly  devote 
a  measure  of  time.  Yours  truly, 

E.  N.  Horsford. 


MORGAN  HORSES. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — In  my  letter,  published  in 
your  January  number,  I  stated  that  there  were  but  four 
of  the  old  Justin  Morgan  horse’s  colts  which  were 
kepi  as  stallions.  All  of  these  I  have  often  seen,  and  I 
now  propose  to  give  you  my  views  of  the  principal 
points  of  difference  between  them,  and  of  their  relative 
qualities  and  merits  as  stock  horses. 

The  Morgan  Revenge  was  foaled  in  Claremont,  N. 
H.  His  dam,  then  owned  by  one  of  the  Goss  family, 
was  a  middle  sized  white  mare  of  no  particular  blood 
His  color  was  dark  bay  and  his  general  form  was  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  others.  He  had  less  action  than  the  Wood¬ 
bury  or  Sherman,  more  nearly  x’esembling  in  that  re¬ 
spect  the  Bulrush,  from  whom  he  differed  however,  in 
having  a  shorter  gait.  He  was  about  14|  hands  high, 
and  weighed  about  1000.  He  stood  nearly  all  his  life 
in  New  Hampshire.  His  colts  were  generally  dark  bay 
or  chestnut,  and  were  less  celebrated  than  those  of  either 
of  the  other  horses. 

The  Sherman  Morgan  was  raised  by  James  Sherman, 
of  Lyndon,  Yt.  His  dam  was  a  chestnut  colored  mare, 
of  rather  light  bone,  said  to  be  of  English  blood,  and 
long  owned  by  Nicholas  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
His  color  was  a  bright  chestnut,  with  a  very  hollow 
back,  heavier  chested  than  the  Revenge,  with  a  straight 
lean  head,  and  rather  small  eye,  hairy  legs,  with  good 
bone  and  muscle,  and  great  courage  and  action.  He 
was  about  13^  hands  high,  and  weighed  about  950  to  975. 
In  his  young  days  he  was  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Lyn¬ 
don  and  Dansville,  Yt.  After  he  was  bought  by  Mr. 
Bellows,  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  he  stood  one  season,  1831, 
at  Col.  Jaques’  Ten  Hills  Farm,  and  for  the  residue  of 
his  life  was  principally  kept  at  Durham,  Dover,  and 
other  places  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Hampshire. 
His  stock  was  generally  excellent,  and  their  color  was 
most  usually  bay,  chestnut,  or  sorrel.  I  believe  there 
are  now  but  three  stallions  in  Yermout  sired  by  him. 

The  Morgan  Bulrush  was  raised  by  Mr.  Gifford,  of 
Tunbridge,  Yt.,  from  a  thick  heavy  dark  bay  and  rather 
lazy  mare,  and  was  foaled  in  1816.  His  general  appear 


ance,  shape,  and  form,  correspond  with  those  of  the 
Revenge,  but  with  a  heavier  chest,  longer  gait,  and 
more  hollow  back;  in  this  last  respect,  more  nearly- 
resembling  the  Sherman  Horse.  His  legs  quite  hairy, 
height  about  14  hands,  and  weight  about  1000.  His 
style  of  motion  not  so  good  as  that  of  either  of  the 
others,  but  none  of  them  excelled  him  in  endurance. 
His  colts  have  been  almost  invariably  dark  bays,  and 
have  generally  inherited  his  peculiar  qualities.  Many 
of  them  have  proved  very  fast,  and  they  have  usually 
made  very  valuable  road  horses,  though  on  the  average 
smaller  than  the  stock  of  either  of  the  others.  There 
are  at  this  time  more  stallions  of  his  sto^k  than  of 
all  the  others  put  together. 

The  Woodbury  or  Burbank  Morgan  was  foaled  in 
Tunbridge  Vt,  also  in  1816,  from  a  bay  mare  said  to 
weigh  about  1000,  a  smart  good  driver,  and  then  owned 
by  a  Mr.  White.  He  was  of  a  bright  chestnut  color, 
about  14|  hands  high,  weighed  from  1000  to  1025,  with 
a  heavy  and  finely  curled  mane  and  tail,  hairy  legs,  a 
large  prominent  eye,  and  very  broad  between  the  eyes ; 
heavier  quartered,  and  deeper  flanked,  with  less  of  the 
sway  back  than  either  of  the  others.  In  other  particu¬ 
lars  very  similar  to  them.  He  was  full  of  nerve  and 
action,  and  fine  courage,  was  a  favorite  parade  horse, 
and  constantly  seen  in  the  muster  field,  and  his  gait  in 
harness  was  not  surpassed  by  either  of  the  others.  The 
color  of  his  stock  was  most  usually  bay  and  chestnut. 
With  the  exception  of  one  season  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Keesville, 
Alabama,  where  he  died,  he  was  kept  nearly  all  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  Yermont,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  his  branch  of  the  Morgan  stock  which  has 
mainly  contributed  to  establish  the  very  extensive  repu¬ 
tation  and  celebrity  which  the  Vermont  Morgan  horses 
have  so  justly  obtained. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  notwithstanding 
the  great  diversity  of  mares  through  which  they  have 
been  propagated,  the  Justin  Morgan  horse  has  been 
able  so  clearly  to  impress  upon  his  descendants  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generation,  his  own  peculiar  and  valua¬ 
ble  characteristics,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  carry  to  the 
minds  of  those  familiar  with  such  subjects  the  strongest 
conviction  of  his  thorough  bred  origin. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add  that  many  animals 
are  offered  for  sale  and  palmed  off  upon  the  unsuspecting 
as  Morgan  horses,  which  have  not  a  particle  of  genuine 
Morgan  blood  flowing  in  their  veins. 

Frederick  A.  Wier. 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  Feb.  20,  1846. 


DEVON  CATTLE. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — A  very  erroneous  idea  exists 
among  many  as  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
Devon  cattle,  and  my  object  in  this  communication  is, 
if  possible,  to  correct  these  errors.  I  believe  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  conceded  that  there  is  not  their  superior  in  any  of 
the  other  improved  breeds  of  cattle,  for  the  road  or 
field ;  but  the  general  complaint  is  that  they  are  diminu¬ 
tive  in  size,  and  inferior  in  their  milking  qualifications — 
these  two,  in  particular,  are  the  false  notions  which  I  wish 
to  eradicate.  I  do  not  wish  however,  to  be  understood 
that  I  consider  them  as  large  as  some  other  breeds;  but 
on  the  other  hand  do  contend  that  they  are  sufficiently 
large  for  any  purpose  required  by  the  farmer  in  this 
country— and  in  fact,  we  think  that  with  a  given  amount 
of  keeping,  they  will  produce  more  value  of  meat  than 
any  other  breed  that  we  are  conversant  with. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  improper  here  to  state  a 
circumstance  that  tends  in  some  degree  to  substantiate 
this  assertion. 

On  or  about  the  30th  of  March  last,  we  had  two 
Devon  calves  dropped,  which  we  put  with  one  cow, 
and  they  ran  with  her  until  the  first  of  November. 
They  were  then  taken  from  her  and  put  with  a  conside¬ 
rable  number  of  cattle,  and  fed  pumpkins  moderately 
twice  a  day  until  the  middle  of  December,  and  were 
then  fed  a  peck  and  a  half  of  potatoes  each,  per  day, 
until  the  21st  of  January,  when  they  were  killed,  and 
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weighed  as  follows : — One  460  lbs.,  the  other*  509  lbs. 
making  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  two  calves,  969 
pounds. 

I  would  also  state  that  the  cow  did  not  eat  grain  of 
any  kind,  nor  any  thing  but  hay  and  grass  after  the 
calves  were  put  with  her,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pumpkins  a  short  time  before  the  calves  were  taken 
from  her.  They  are  a  kind  of  cattle  that  mature  at  an 
early  age,  are  often  ready  for  the  shambles  at  two  years 
old,  and  as  heavy  as  our  other  breeds  are  at  three,  with 
the  same  keeping;  a  circumstance  which  we  think  of 
no  small  consequence  to  the  farmer;  for  if  he  can  pre¬ 
pare  his  cattle  for  market  one  year  sooner  by  having  a 
different  breed,  is  it  not  certainly  wise  that  such  breed 
should  be  chosen?  Another  advantage  to  many  farmers, 
in  this  breed  of  cattle,  is,  that  they  will  subsist  on  coarse 
fodder,  and  look  well,  where,  in  fact,  others  would  die. 

As  to  their  milking  qualities,  we  are  aware  that  they 
do  not  produce  so  great  a  quantity  as  others,  but  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  more  than  made  up  by  the 
superior  quality,  as  tested  by  the  lactometer,  and  other 
means.  We  have  in  our  possession  a  full-blood  North 
Devon  cow,  that  is  now  16  years  old,  a  descendant  of 
the  highly  esteemed  herd  of  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  and  which,  when  well  fatted,  would  not  weigh 
over  600  lbs.,  that  we  will  venture  any  reasonable  sum 
can  be  made  to  yield  250  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  year,  and 
have  a  calf  in  the  time. 

Our  practice  is  to  let  our  Devon  heifers  have  calves 
at  two  years  old,  believing  that  they  are  as  suitable  for 
breeding  at  this  age  as  most  other  breeds  are  at  three, 
but  should  be  well  kept. 

I  do  not  eulogise  this  breed  for  the  sake  of  personal 
gain,  by  disposing  of  stock  at  a  high  rate  for  breeding, 
as  we  have  none,  nor  do  we  expect  to  have  any  for  this 
purpose.  We  dispose  of  them  to  the  drovers  or  butchers, 
at  an  early  age.  But  our  object  is  to  see  them  widely 
disseminated  through  the  country,  and  it  is  our  candid 
opinion  that  there  is  no  one  breed  which  comprises  so 
many  valuable  qualities.  I  would  recommend  to  all 
those  farmers  who  do  not  feel  sufficiently  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  an  entire  stock  for  breeding,  to  select  a  few  of 
their  best  cows,  and  cross  with  a  Devon  bull,  and  by 
thus  continuing,  in  a  few  years  will  have  a  fine  stock, 
with  nearly  all  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  this  pro¬ 
fitable  breed  of  cattle. 

But  how  often  is  it  the  case  that  when  some  farmer 
has  been  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  superior  bull, 
many  of  his  neighbors  will  use  an  inferior  animal,  be¬ 
cause  it  comes  a  few  cents  cheaper.  Such  men  seldom 
have  good  stock,  and  never  have  an  agricultural  paper, 
unless  it  is  a  borrowed  one.  To  such  I  would  say, 
abandon  this  penurious  principle,  raise  good  stock,  and 
take  at  least  one  agricultural  paper.  This  is  one  part  of 
the  way  to  become  “  wealthy  and  wise.5’ 

Unadilla ,  N.  F,  Jan.  27,  1846.  S.  G.  Cone. 


KEEPING  FARM  ACCOUNTS- 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq.. — Your  correspondent,  E.  Y. 
W.  Dox,  in  the  January  number,  p.  20,  in  giving  “an 
outline  of  the  way  in  which  he  keeps  his  farm  accounts,” 
has  adopted  a  very  common,  and  I  think,  an  erroneous 
practice.  He  makes  no  charge  for  team  work,  in  draw¬ 
ing  manure  or  plowing.  I  see  no  reason  why  each 
number  or  lot  should  not  be  charged  every  item,  as  par¬ 
ticularly  as  he  would  if  he  were  plowing,  drawing,  or 
furnishing  manure  for  his  neighbor.  I  have  noticed 
several  reports  of  Farm  Viewing  Committees,  and  I  see 
that  they  have  pursued  a  similar  course.  They  make 
the  farm  debtor  to  labor  by  man  and  team,  seeds,  &c., 
leaving  out  the  manure.  And  credit  it  with  all  the  pro¬ 
duce,  including  work  done  off  the  farm,  and  then  add 
from  one  to  five  per  cent,  for  improvements.  If  they 
give  the  farm  credit  for  200  bushels  of  corn  and  im¬ 
provements,  why  not  charge  it  with  the  manure,  which 
is  quite  an  item  in  making  the  corn  and  improvements. 

The  course  that  I  have  pursued  is  the  same,  in  num¬ 
bering  each  lot,  as  E.  Y.  W.  Dox  recommends.  But  I 
charge  on  one  page  of  my  Farm  Book  all  the  labor  by 


man  or  team,  all  the  manure,  seeds,  ashes,  plaster,  &c.,  to 
each  number  or  lot,  and  on  the  opposite  page  give  credit 
for  all  that  it  produces.  •  The  first  of  January  I  strike  the 
balance.  In  this  way  I  feel  that  I  am  doing  no  more 
than  justice  to  each  lot  to  add  the  improvement. 

Berlin ,  Ct.,  Feb.  21,  1846.  F.  Roys. 


APROPOS  OF  FARMERS- 

I  know  a  farmer  who  has  but  fifteen  acres  of  land, 
off  of  which  he  supports  his  family — he  continues  to 
get  40  bushels  wheat  from  an  acre,  and  from  50  to  70 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  besides  corn-fodder  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  instead  of  impoverishing  his  land  by  these 
heavy  crops,  such  is  his  eepnomy  in  saving,  making, 
and  applying  his  manures,  that  his  farm  grows  richer. 
This  farmer  applies  his  knowledge  of  figures  to  his 
own  calling.  He  says  he  cannot  afford  to  grow  half  a 
crop,  as  the  deterioration  in  fences,  and  the  interest  of 
money  on  the  land  is  the  same,  crop  or  a  half-crop.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  this  man  takes  two  agricultural 
papers. 

I  know  another  farmer  who  has  78  acres  of  land,  a 
fine  calcareous  clay  loam,  ameliorated  by  quartz  and 
limestone  pebbles,  with  a  sprinkling  of  small  boulders. 
He  barely  subsists  his  family,  in  a  very  primitive  way, 
on  the  avails  of  his  78  acres.  His  corn-field  is  plowed, 
or  rather  half  plowed,  late  in  the  spring,  the  weeds  run 
a  race  with  the  late  planted  corn,  until  late  in  June, 
when  the  hoe  and  the  plow  give  the  stunted  plants  the 
end  of  the  race.  Now  comes  a  drouth,  the  already 
enfeebled  plants  have  no  organic  power  to  make  the 
extra  heat  available;  hence  they  are  pinched  by  that 
very  influence  which  gives  fruition  to  the  well -tended 
and  early-planted  field.  But  the  drouth  has  at  least 
served  this  man  with  an  excuse  for  his  short  crop  of 
Indian  corn;  thus  saving  his  pride  at  the  expense  of 
his  pocket.  His  wheat  fallow  is  a  little  better  ma¬ 
naged  than  his  corn-field,  but  his  crop  is  always  foul, 
sometimes  short,  and  the  grains  are  generally  shrunken. 
To  bring  the  year  about  without  running  into  debt,  this 
man  pinches  his  family  in  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
civilization;  go  to  his  house  in  a  winter’s  day,  ten  to 
one  he  is  asleep  on  his  bed,  or  sitting  cosily  by  the  fire. 
Ask  him  to  subscribe  for  an  agricultural  paper,  and  he 
is  no  longer  cosy;  all  the  Goth  and  Vandal  in  him  is 
aroused.  “  I  want  no  book  to  teach  me  how  to  farm. 
Look  at  my  neighbor  Progress,  he  is  a  book  farmer. 
What  use  are  his  Durhams,  and  Berkshires,  and  all  his  big 
crops?  He  spends  it  all ;  it  only  makes  his  family  proud; 
how  mad  it  makes  me  to  see  his  children  sent  by  here 
every  day  to  the  village  school.”  I  do  not  retort  upon 
this  man  the  fact,  that  his  district  school  cannot  be  re¬ 
spectably  sustained,  because  the  district  contains  to© 
many  such  men  as  himself.  I  let  him  alone  in  his  glo¬ 
ry.  I  assail,  no  man,  who,  like  the  hedgehog,  is  armed 
at  all  points. 

I  know  another  farmer,  a  mild,  quiet  German,  who 
seems  instinctively  to  have  that  German  love  of  the 
beautiful  aud  true,  which  is  only  an  acquired  taste  with 
us  restless  Americans.  While  we  strain  after  the  ulti¬ 
mate  good,  they  quietly  improve  that  which  is  within 
their  reach.  This  man’s  farm  gives  an  earnest  of  the 
industry  and  good  sense  of  its  proprietor.  Not  a  thistle, 
not  a  brier,  no  alder  bound  fences;  all  is  neat,  clean, 
and  arable.  The  house  rather  plain;  if  it  displays  no 
taste,  neither  is  it  like  too  many  of  our  fine  farm  houses, 
— a  caricature  on  all  orders,  and  good  taste  to  boot. 
The  barn  is  large,  well  ventilated,  with  painted  blinds; 
the  fences  permanent  and  strong;  what  is  lacking  about 
these  premises  in  ornament,  is  amply  made  up  in  neat¬ 
ness,  and  the  appearance  of  positive  comfort.  This  man 
modestly  says,  “  Ich  can  night  guth  English  lezen .” 
Still  he  takes  the  papers,  and  the  well  thumbed  leaves 
of  his  last  year's  Cultivator,  show  that  its  contents  have 
been  understandingly  read  by  him. 

I  know  another  farmer,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and 
a  Christian,  so  far  as  the  fashionable  modification  of 
Christianity  "will  admit.  He  complains  that  he  cannot 
farm  by  book,  because  his  hired  men  object  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  prescribed  preparations.  He  sneaks 
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twi  e  to  his  horses,  where  he  condescends  to  speak 
once  to  his  men.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  boasts  of  the 
Cleverness  of  his  horses,  while  he  complains  of  the 
intractability  of  his  men ! ! 

I  know  yet  another  farmer,  a  book  farmer  if  you 
please,  a  new  beginner,  but  an  enthusiast  in  his  calling. 
He  soon  found  that  he  could  do  nothing  by  way  of  im¬ 
provement,  without  awakening  in  the  mind  of  his  head 
man,  or  factotum,  an  enthusiasm  akin  to  his  own.  This 
man  at  first  demurred  to  hauling  swamp  muck  into  the 
barn  yard,  lest  it  should  spoil  the  manure.  Now  he  has 
become  an  ardent  student  in  vegetable  economy,  and  in 
the  philosophy  of  vegetable  growth  and  nutrition,  as  it 
is  taught  in  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  day.  Here  is 
at  least  one  laboring  man,  exalted  from  the  character  of 
a  mercenary  drudge,  to  be  a  respectable  co-worker 
with  the  chemist  in  his  laboratory,  and  on  a  grander 
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REPORT  ON  FIELD  CROPS, 

By  the  Committee  of  the  Addison  Co.  Ag.  Soeiety,  Vt. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — Sir:  I  send  you  a  concise 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Crops  for  this  county,  made 
at  our  annual  meeting,  Jan.  28,  1846.  It  is  proper  to 
remark  that  the  drouth  has  been  more  severe  in  this 
county  than  was  ever  known  in  any  previous  year. 
Crops  requiring  a  deep  root  have  come  in  very  light,  at 
best,  and  many  have  entirely  failed.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  yield  of  hay  is  about  two-thirds  of  an  average 
crop.  Corn,  not  more  than  half.  Potatoes,  half,  with 
the  exception  of  some  few  instances  where  the  soil  was 
more  favorable  in  a  dry  year.  Peas  and  buckwheat, 
one  third.  All  the  turnep  crops  have  failed  entirely,  or 
so  much  so  that  no  claims  for  premiums  have  been  pre¬ 
sented. 

Wheat,  both  winter  and  spring  varieties,  and  oats, 
have  endured  the  drouth  better  than  any  other,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Black  Sea,  which  is  a  spring  variety  and  very 
hardy.  This  wheat  is  a  more  sure  crop  with  us  than 
any  other,  and  will  do  well  on  a  great  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  locations  and  soils  without  rust. 

Claims  presented  for  Society’s  premium  marked  with  a 
star,  were  not  received  in  season  to  entitle  them  to  the 
same,  according  to  the  bye-laws. 

Winter  Wheat,  one  acre. 

1.  Rev.  Dana  Lamb,  Bridport,  53^  bushels,  $6. 

2.  Jonas  Hemingway,  Bridport,  33^  bushels — $3. 

♦Alanson  Pendleton,  Whiting,  55  bushels. 

Average  product  of  three  acres,  45|  bushels. 

Spring  Wheat,  one  acre . 

1.  Allen  Smith,  Addison,  51|  bushels — $8. 

2.  Stephen  Holland,  Panton,  33  bu.  16  lbs. — $5 

3.  Jonas  Hemingway,  33  bu. — $3. 

Dr.  Wm.  Bass,  Middle  bury,  31 1  bu. 

♦A.  Smith,  Addison,  50|  bu. 

Average  of  the  five  acres,  40  bushels. 

Indian  Corn ,  one  acre. 

1.  Jonas  Hemingway,  98  bu. — $8. 

2.  John  Grovner,  Bridport,  87  bu. — $6. 

3.  Geo.  Spencer,  Panton,  62-|  bu. — $4. 

♦Solomon  Allen,  Panton,  87-A  bu. 

Average  of  the  four  acres,  84  bu. 

Oats,  two  acres. 

1.  Reuben  Sampson,  Cornwall,  162  bu. — $4. 

2.  Charles  Howe,  Bridport,  131  bu. — $2. 

Average  of  the  four  acres,  73  bu. 

Peas — one  acre. 

1.  John  Grovner,  33f  bu. — $3. 

2.  Harris  Bingham,  Cornwall,  26|  bu. — $1. 

♦Moses  Hamilton,  Bridport,  36  bu. 

Average  of  the  three  acres,  32  bu. 

Beans — half  an  acre. 

1.  George  Spener,  18-ibu.*$l,  gratuity. 

Potatoes — one  acre. 

1.  James  T.  Lane,  Cornwall,  385  bu. — $6. 

2.  John  Grovner,  275  bu. — $4. 


April 

*  Harris  Bingham,  370  bu. 

*  Oliver  Russell,  Shoreham. 

Average,  343  bushels  per  acre. 

Sugar  Beets — quarter  acre . 

Rev.  Dana  Lamb,  at  the  rate  of  25  f  tons  per  acre™-* 
gratuity,  $1. 

Carrots ,  quarter  of  an  acre. 

1.  Job  Lane,  Cornwall,  415  bu. — $3. 

2.  Q.  C.  Rich,  Shoreham,  283  bu. — $2. 

Average  per  acre,  1396  bu. 

Mr.  Lamb  raises  winter  wheat  after  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes;  sows  in  September  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  Thinks  thick  sowing  on  good  ground  prevents 
lateral  shoots  from  springing  up,  which  do  not  often 
fill  well,  and  prevents  the  main  stalks  from  filling 
as  well  as  they  would  if  the  whole  ripened  off  at  the 
same  time.  Lateral  stalks  are  later  in  their  growth, 
and  do  not  ripen  as  early  as  the  main  ones.  Mr. 
L.  thinks  his  crop  here  reported  has  exhibited  abun¬ 
dant  proof  of  his  views  as  here  expressed;  inasmuch 
as  a  part  of  his  field  was  so  dry  at  the  time  he  sowed 
it  that  half  the  seed  perished,  and  never  came  up. 
Here  the  lateral  shoots  sprung  up,  and  ripened  off 
several  days  later  than  the  main  branches;  whereupon 
it  was  found  that  the  yield  upon  this  part  of  the  field 
was  much  less  than  it  was  where  all  the  heads  grew  on 
main  stalks. 

Remarks  by  the  Committee. — Mr.  Lamb  has  here 
thrown  out  some  valuable  hints,  and  the  committee 
cheerfully  recommends  experiments  directed  to  this 
point.  It  is  believed  that  lateral  stalks  in  wheat  do 
not  usually  fill  with  grain  as  well  as  the  main  stalk,  on 
account  of  the  pollen  being  shed  from  the  latter  before 
the  former  are  forward  enough  to  receive  the  best  in¬ 
fluence  from  the  farina  or  pollen  which  is  scattered 
upon  the  heads  and  lost  upon  the  laterals  of  imma¬ 
ture  growth  by  those  of  the  main  stalk,  so  as  to  produce 
imperfect  fertilization  in  both.  It  is  probably  so  with 
all  kinds  of  grain  whose  blossoms  do  not  yield  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  honey  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
honey-bee,  and  other  insects,  lovers  of  honey,  so  as  to 
transmit  the  pollen  on  their  legs  from  the  male  to  the 
female  blossoms,  and  thus  produce  pregnancy.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact,  that  wheat  standing  very  thin  and 
scattered,  though  the  heads  are  large  and  long,  never 
fills  well.  Lateral  stalks  in  all  kinds  of  grain  where 
the  wind  is  the  only  agent  to  transmit  and  mingle  the 
pollen,  are  more  liable  to  fail  in  perfecting  seed;  but 
where  honey  is  yielded  in  abundance,  as  in  buckwheat, 
Lateral  branches  yield  well  when  the  season  is  fa¬ 
vorable.  So  with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs.  The  honey¬ 
bee,  wasp,  and  other  insects,  (lovers  of  honey,)  being 
attracted  by  the  sweet  nectar,  perhaps  inadvertantly, 
though  providentially,  transmit  the  pollen  on  their  legs 
and  bodies  from  the  male  to  the  female  blossoms,  thus 
supplying  a  deficiency  in  nature’s  department,  when  the 
wind  stands  too  long  in  one  direction.  It  is  believed 
this  doctrine  is  well  established  among  the  growers  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  green  houses,  where  the  wind 
and  insects  are  excluded.  It  is  found  even,  that  there 
are  some  shrubs  that  never  can  yield  fruit  without  the 
agency  of  insects,  for  instance  the  barberry.  The 
blossom  is  so  peculiarly  constructed  that  the  wind  has 
no  efficiency,  hence  the  agency  of  insects  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  necessary  stimulous  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  base  of  the  filiament,  so  as  to  produce 
fructification,  and  ensure  fruit. 

Allen  Smith,  Esq.,  raises  spring  wheat  after  corn, 
potatoes,  or  oats;  plows  in  the  fall;  sows  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  in  the  spring,  without 
manure,  and  harrows  well.  Soil,  black  muck,  clay  sub¬ 
soil. 

The  committee  regret  that  the  claimants  for  pre¬ 
miums  on  corn  are  not  more  definite  in  their  specifica¬ 
tions.  Thick  planting  answers  only  on  strong  land, 
rows  north  and  south,  wide  enough  for  horse  and  culti¬ 
vator  to  pass,  and  take  in  the  sun.  This  appears  to  be 
the  practice  of  Messrs  Hemingway,  Allen,  Pendleton, 
Grovner  and  Spencer.  Dr.  Bass,  and  others,  at  the  same 
time,  plant  as  near  the  other  way  as  the  strength  of  the 
land  will  warrant,  and  cut  up  before  frost,  and  stock. 
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Mr.  Harris  Bingham  raises  potatoes  after  wheat;  ma¬ 
nures  lightly  with  coarse  straw  dung  from  the  barn¬ 
yard;  plows  in  the  spring,  plants  early,  hoes  twice; 
uses  a  compost  made  of  equal  parts  of  plaster,  lime, 
house-ashes,  and  salt;  applies  a  table  spoonful  of  the 
compost  on  each  hill  at  first  hoeing.  This  compost,  he 
says,  invigorates  and  strengthens  the  stalk,  aids  it  in 
elaborating  the  sap,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  exha¬ 
lation  of  the  ammonia  caused  by  fermentation  in  the 
hill,  and  prevents  rot. 

By  Committee .  It  is  believed  that  this  is  a  valuable 
experiment.  We  have  tried  the  same  the  past  season 
with  perfect  success,  with  the  addition  of  sowing  one 
and  a  half  bushels  of  salt  to  the  acre,  broadcast  over  the 
field  when  the  weather  came  in  hot  about  the  20th  of 
July.  Salt  is  cooling  to  the  soil,  and  stimulating  to  the 
plants,  and  this  gives  health  and  soundness  to  the  tuber. 
Moreover,  it  is  believed,  so  far  as  this  course  has  been 
practiced,  the  potatoes  keep  better  in  the  cellar. 

Mr.  Lamb  recommends  cultivating  sugar  beets  for 
stock.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them, 
and  the  saccharine  matter  they  contain  is  proof  of  their 
richness.  They  are  raised  similarly  to  carrots,  but 
more  easily  and  profitably. 

Mr.  Q.  C.  Rich  recommends  subsoil  plowing  for  car¬ 
rots.  He  uses  the  common  plow  in  the  same  furrow 
after  the  surface  furrow  is  made.  The  committee  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  subsoil  plow  is  by  far  a  better  im¬ 
plement  to  do  this  service.  The  common  plow  brings 
too  much  of  the  subsoil  on  the  surface.  Not  so  with  the 
subsoil  plow.  It  only  loosens  the  subsoil  so  as  to  let 
down  the  roots  where  the  land  is  moist.  We  have  one  of 
these  plows,  manufactured  by  D.  Prouty  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  which  works  admirably. 

John  M.  Weeks,  for  Committee. 


CULTURE  OF  FLAX. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  a  crop  of  flax  every  part  is  valua¬ 
ble,  and  well  directed  labor  will  reap  its  reward.  On 
the  25th  of  May,  1845,  1  sowed  three  pecks  of  seed  upon 
an  acre  of  land,  which,  the  year  previous  was  green¬ 
sward,  and  produced  oats,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  The 
soil  was  gravelly  loam.  It  was  plowed  in  the  fall,  and 
dragged  several  times  in  the  spring  previous  to  sowing, 
to  destroy  the  weeds.  No  manure  was  applied  to  it. 

From  the  above  ground  I  obtained  fifteen  bushels  of 
clean  seed,  which  sold  for  eight  shillings  per  bushel, 
and  250  lbs.  dressed  flax,  sold  for  $7-§  per  hundred  lbs. 
Footed  up  it  will  read  as  follows: — 


15  bushels  seed, . .  $15.00 

250  lbs.  dressed  flax, ............  18.75 


$33.75 

Paid  for  dressing, ................  $6.25 

Do.  for  extra  labor,  . . .  2.00 


$8.25 

Then  I  have  left  for  my  own  labor  and  the  use  of  my 
land,  $25.50.  Upon  ordinary  land,  without  manure  or 
extra  tillage,  what  grain  crop  would  have  yielded  me 
more  nett  profit,  with  less  expenditure  of  capital. 
Some  get  more  bushels  of  seed,  and  many  less.  The 
greater  the  quantity  of  seed,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less 
will  be  that  of  flax. 

The  facilities  for  harvesting  and  dressing  flax  are 
much  greater  than  in  former  times.  It  was  once 
thought  to  require  too  much  labor  to  make  it  profitable ; 
but  the  existence  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  in¬ 
duced  many  to  go  into  it,  because  it  is  profitable,  and 
the  dread  of  work  is  counterbalanced  by  the  large  pro¬ 
fits  it  yields. 

Will  flax  grow  and  -seed  well  year  after  year  on  the 
same  land?  Does  it  exhaust  the  soil  more  than  other 
crops?  What  manure  is  best  calculated  to  impart  to 
the  soil  that  principle  which  the  flax  has  extracted? 
If  some  of  your  correspondents  will  answer  the  above 
questions,  they  will  do  the  public  a  favor,  and  greatly 
oblige  a  farmer.  B» 

Leyden,  N*  Y*.  Feb*  2 5th,  1846. 


SCRIPTURE’S  CARRIAGE  WHEEL.— (Fig-  •) 

Description  of  the  Drawing.-— A  is  a  perspec¬ 
tive  elevation  ot  the  wheel  entire — B.  is  a  detached,  or 
one-half  part  of  the  nave  or  hub,  in  which  rests  the 
ends  of  one-half  of  the  spokes — C,  is  a  cross  section  of 
the  entire  wheel,  showing  the  position  of  the  spokes 
and  the  separate  parts  of  the  hub — a,  a,  a,  represent  the 
pipe-box,  passing  through  the  two  naves,  or  cheek 
pieces — c,  c,  having  on  the  inside  a  connected  flange  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  naves,  and  covering  the  open 
end  of  the  one  next  the  vehicle,  while  at  the  other  end 
a  screw  thread  is  cut  to  receive  the  screw  flange,  or 
front  of  the  hub,  represented  by  b,  which,  by  means  of 
a  wrench,  is  screwed  firmly  upon  the  pipe  box;  by 
which  means,  the  two  naves  being  accurately  fitted  to 
the  pipe,  are  made  to  approach  each  other,  thereby 
causing  the  spokes  to  act  as  powerful  levers,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  same  effect  that  is  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
resetting  the  tire  of  the  ordinary  wheel,  but  with  the 
very  important  difference,  that  while  the  one  is  effected 
by  a  considerable  expense  of  time  and  money,  and  with 
a  positive  injury  to  the  wheel,  the  same  result  is  brought 
about  in  the  other  by  a  few  minutes  application,  and 
without  incurring  any  expense  or  injuring  the  wheel. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this  wheel,  are,  great 
economy,  consisting  in  the  durability  of  the  hub,  which, 
it  is  said,  “  will  last  for  a  generation;”  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  be  kept  in  order.  Ordinary  wheels 
become  rim-bound  in  consequence  of  inadequate  sup¬ 
port  in  the  hub  ;  while  by  this  method  of  constructing 
wheels,  this  difficulty  is  obviated  at  once,  by  applying 
the  wrench  to  the  hub  and  turning  it  up,  more  or  less, 
as  the  case  requires. 

The  inventor  and  manufacturer  is  E.  S.  Scripture, 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 


BURNING  STRAW  FOR  MANURE. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  taken  your  paper  some  eight  or 
nine  years,  but  I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  anything 
about  burning  straw  as  manure  for  a  summer-fallow.  I 
have  tried  the  experiment  two  or  three  times.  The 
course  I  have  pursued  is  as  follows.  I  plow  my  ground 
the  fore  part  of  the  season,  harrow  it  down  well,  and 
then  draw  out  the  old  straw  that  was  stacked  the  year 
before,  and  which  is  quite  dry.  I  spread  it  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  as  it  lies  loose  on  the  ground,  and 
it  lays  a  month  or  six  weeks.  When  I  get  ready  to  sow 
my  wheat,  I  set  fire  so  the  straw.  The  effect  produced 
is  equal  to  a  good  coat  of  well-fermented  manure.  My 
wheat  often  turns  out  at  the  rate  of  35  or  40  bushels  per 
acre.  I  have  tried  burning  the  straw  on  sandy,  gravelly, 
and  clayey  soils  with  good  effect. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  produces  the  effect  described?  ,s 
it  the  ashes,  and  how  do  they  operate? 

E.  H.  Parshall. 

Farmers  A’.le ,  Seneca  Co*  N.  Y.,  Feb*,  1846. 
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ANSWERS  TO  INQUIRIES. 

Spring  Wheat. — “A  Farmer,”  (Stockholm,  N.  Y.) 
We  should  think  the  Black-Sea  would  suit  the  situation 
you  mention  best. 

Poland  Fowls. — W.  R.  W.,  (Clark  eo.,  O.)  Mr. 
Bateham,  of  the  Ohio  Culivator,  Columbus,  can  tell 
you  whether  these  fowls  can  be  had  near  that  city. 

Poland  and  Dorking  Fowls. — A.  H.  M.,  (San¬ 
dusky,  O.)  We  should  prefer  the  Dorking  to  the  Poland, 
if  we  wished  to  keep  one  kind  of  fowls,  “ simply  for 
furnishing  eggs  and  chickens  for  the  table.” 

Dorkings  and  Malays. — J.  A.,  (Le  Roy,  N.  Y.) 
These  varieties  are  rather  scarce  in  this  neighborhood 
just  now,  but  we  presume  can  be  had  in  the  course  of 
the  season  at  about  $2.50  per  pair. 

Oats. — A.  M.  D.,  (Greene  co.,  Tenn.)  “If  oats  be 
sown  for  years  in  succession,  on  the  same  ground,  and 
pastured  after  heading,  by  hogs,  will  the  crop  and  the 
ground  improve?”  We  cannot  tell — if  the  land  was 
quite  natural  to  oats,  and  no  part  of  the  crop  was  taken  off 
except  what  the  hogs  would  pick,  it  might  improve,  as 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  straw  left,  and  the  hogs, 
while  feeding,  would  leave  considerable  manure. 

Soils  that  “run”  and  “bake.” — A.  M.  D.  “If 
you  had  soil  that  would  run,  like  melted  lead  in  a  wet 
time,  and  bake  as  hard  as  a  brick  when  dry,  what  would 
you  do  with  it?”  We  confess  this  question  is  “too 
bard”  for  ws,  and  must  refer  it  to  some  one  who  can 
speak  from  experience  with  such  a  soil. 

Galloway  Cattle. — G.  W.  J.,  (Milton,  N.  C.)  We 
know  of  none  of  this  breed  of  cattle  in  the  country. 
There  are  'polled  or  hornless  cattle,  derived,  probably, 
from  different  stocks,  but  they  do  not  show  the  marks 
or  points  of  the  Galloway.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be 
a  degenerate  off-spring  of  the  Suffolks — are  sometimes 
good  milkers,  but  of  ugly  shape,  and  are  great  consu¬ 
mers.  The  Galloways,  are  a  hardy  race,  thrifty,  and 
good  for  fattening,  but  have  not  latterly  been  bred  for 
milk. 

Agricultural  Chemistry. — S.  B.  (Orange  county, 
N.  Y.)  Johnston’s  Lectures  on  the  applications  of  Che¬ 
mistry  and  Geology  to  Agriculture  would  be  very  suita¬ 
ble  for  you.  The  work  may  be  had  of  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
New-York,  in  one  volume,  for  $1.25,  or  in  two  volumes 
for  $1.50. 

Rings  for  Hogs. — Common  wire  is  the  material 
generally  used.  It  may  be  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  or  somewhat  larger.  The  operation  of  putting 
it  in  the  hog’s  snout  is  simple  enough  to  those  who  have 
seen  it,  but  is  not  so  easily  described  in  a  small  space. 
The  closer  the  ring  is  to  the  snout,  after  it  is  done,  the 
less  likely  it  is  to  be  torn  out.  A  hole  is  made  through 
the  rim  of  the  snout  at  the  most  central  or  pointed  part, 
with  an  awl,  and  the  wire  run  through  and  twisted  at 
the  ends  so  as  to  form  the  ring.  We  have  seen  a  ring 
made  of  iron,  flattened,  something  like  a  horse-shoe 
nail,  with  an  eye  in  the  head,  through  which  the  point 
was  run  and  clinched.  This  answers  well,  and  is  not 
likely  to  tear  out. 

Lime  lo  kill  wire  worms. — “Wayne.” — We  have 
witnessed  no  experiments  where  a  dressing  of  lime  on 
the  soil  had  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  these  insects. 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  any  one  who  has  proved 
the  efficiency  of  lime  for  destroying  worms  of  any  kind. 

Charcoal. — W.  H.  T.  (Pittsfield,  Mass.)  No  doubt 
the  “fine  charcoal  made  by  the  engines  on  our  rail¬ 
roads,”  would  be  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes; 
particularly  as  an  obsorbent  of  urine  and  the  liquids  of 
stables  and  barn -yards. 

Tobacco. — T.  A.  (Walpole,  N.  H.)  The  information 
you  ask  for  may  be  found  on  page  89  of  the  Cultivator 
for  1844. 

Cheese. — D.  R.  (Ellisburgh,  N.  Y.)  In  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor  for  1844,  pages  165,  166,  you  will  find  an  excellent 
article  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated 
English  Gloucestershire  cheese.  In  the  Cultivator  for 
1843,  pages  114,  129,  147,  you  will  find  the  details  of 
the  management  of  Mr.  Fish,  of  Herkimer  eounty,  N. 
Y.  The  queries  propounded  to  dairymen  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society,  will  undoubtedly 
draw  out  new  and  useful  facts. 


Hay  Press. — O.  G.  W. — Dedrick’s  press,  described 
in  the  Cultivator  for  1843,  page  172,  is  well  recom¬ 
mended.  Price  $100  to  $120.  Van  Hosen’s,  described 
in  Cultivator  for  1842,  page  66,  appears  to  be  a  good 
article.  The  former  is,  or  was  made  by  L.  Dedrick, 
Kinderhook,  and  the  latter  by  by  W.  S.  Jacks,  Catskill. 

Plaster — Lime. — W.  H.  C.  L.  (Princess  Anne  C- 
H.,  Ya.)  Plaster  is  usually  applied  to  corn  by  scattering 
it  around  the  stalks  when  they  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  high.  The  best  mode  of  using  lime  is  thought 
to  be,  to  spread  it  on  the  surface  and  harrow  it  in  before 
sowing  the  seed. 

Carrots. — J.  L.  K.  (Sing  Sing.)  We  cannot  account 
for  the  want  of  taste  in  your  horses  that  they  should  refuse 
carrots.  We  have  often  fed  carrots  to  horses,  and  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  eat  them.  We 
suggest  that  the  carrots  be  cut  in  pieces  an  inch  square 
and  mixed  with  oats,  and  fed  to  the  horse  at  first  when 
he  is  quite  hungry.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  horse 
to  fairly  taste  the  carrots,  to  like  them. 

Machine  for  dressing  and  breaking  Flax. — 
Information  is  wanted  in  regard  to  a  machine  for  dress¬ 
ing  flax  and  hemp,  said  to  have  been  presented  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  last  fall  by  Mr. 
Billings,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Peat  and  Marl. — W.  A.  (Yates  county,  N.  Y.) 
The  qualities  of  peat  and  marl  vary  so  much,  and  ope¬ 
rate  so  differently  on  various  soils,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  your  question  without  knowing  more  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Your  best  course  is  to  make  trial  of  a  small 
quantity  of  it  at  first  in  such  a  way  as  to  demonstrate  its 
value. 

Wood  Ashes. — H.  C.  B.  (New  Lisbon,  N.  Y.)  Ashes 
generally  do  best  on  rather  light  soils,  and  are  particu¬ 
larly  beneficial  to  grass,  clover  and  grain  crops.  The 
difference  in  the  value  of  leached  and  unleached  ashes  is 
not  easily  told.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Crispell,  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  last  volume,  page  87,  indicates  that  in 
some  cases  there  is  little  or  no  difference.  We  have 
often  been  told  that  the  Long  Island  farmers  consider 
the  leached  as  good  as  the  unleached,  provided  they  are 
not  used  for  some  time  after  being  leached.  Some  suppose 
they  attract  valuable  properties  from  the  atmosphere 
after  coming  from  the  leach-tub.  Is  it  so?  and  if  any, 
what  are  the  properties  acquired?  Will  chemists  tell? 

Bones  for  Manure. — J.  L.  C.  (Zanesville,  O.) 
Bones  are  used  largely  in  England  and  Scotland  by  be¬ 
ing  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid.  Our  correspondent, 
Mr.  Norton,  (see  last  vol.,  page  266,)  states  that  this 
mode  is  by  some  preferred.  Twelve  pounds  of  acid, 
diluted  with  once  or  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  is  used  to 
a  bushel  of  bones.  The  bones,  he  says,  may  be  placed 
on  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  the  acid  slowly  poured  over 
them.  The  outside  of  the  bone  will  soon  become  soft, 

I  when  they  should  be  turned  inside,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  will  become  soft  and  fine.  From  25  to  30 
bushels  of  bones  per  acre,  is  the  quantity  applied. 

Madder  Seed. — We  cannot  tell  where  this  seed  may 
be  procured. 

Game  Fowls. — R.  M.  (Geneva.)  We  must  refer  you 
to  the  various  English  treatises  on  poultry  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want — particularly  Boswell,  Dickson,  and 
Main.  These  works  could  probably  be  had 'of  Wiley  & 
Putnam,  N.  Y. 


MATERIALS  FOR  MANURE. 

Wm.  Todd,  of  Utica,  Md.,  writes — “I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  every  man  who  is  the  ownei 
of  an  hundred  acres  of  land,  (especially  if  it  requires 
improvement,)  ought  to  keep  a  man  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  collecting  matters  for  manure  into  the  barn-yard, 
for  six  months  in  the  year.  These  matters  should  be 
leaves,  sods  (particularly  when  the  grass  is  long,)  from 
the  fence  rows,  scrapings  from  the  streets  or  roads, 
collections  from  ditches  and  ponds.  He  should  use 
sand  where  the  land  to  be  improved  is  heavy  clay, 
and  clay  where  the  land  is  sandy.  No  money  expended 
on  a  farm  will  pay  so  well  as  that  laid  out  in  making 
compost  in  the  barn-yard,  where  the  contents  of  the 
stables  are  collected  and  made  up  in  one  great  pile.” 
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T7SE  OF  THE  RCLLER— (Fig,  31. 


There  is  scarcely  a  more  useful  implement  of  agri¬ 
culture  than  the  roller.  The  purposes  effected  by  it  are, 
—1st,  the  breaking  of  clods  and  lumps  on  grounds,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  sowing  or  planting;  2d,  pressing  the  earth, 
in  some  cases  around  the  newly  sown  seeds,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  more  compactness  to  too  light  soils; 
3d,  smoothing  the  surface  of  grass  grounds, — by  which 
operation  the  stools  of  grass  which  may  have  been 
raised  by  the  frost  are  pressed  into  the  earth,  the  growth 
of  the  grass  increased,  and  the  surface  better  fitted  for 
the  scythe. 

The  first  of  these  purposes,  is  one  of  great  importance ; 
yet  we  apprehend  that  but  few,  comparatively,  of  our 
farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  roller  to  effect  the 
pulverization  of  the  soil.  Taken  in  a  proper  state  of 
moisture,  that  is,  when  the  lumps  are  just  softened,  but 
not  so  wet  as  to  pack  on  being  crushed, — the  most  clod¬ 
dy  field  may  be  brought  by  the  roller  and  harrow,  into 
the  finest  tilth.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  weight  of 
the  roller  should  be  proportioned  to  the  tenacity  of  the 
soil. 

In  the  construction  of  the  roller,  it  is  now  common 
to  use  plank,  making  a  cylinder  of  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter.  One  of  this  kind  is  represented  in  the  above 
cut.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are,  that  the  imple¬ 
ment  is  drawn  with  less  force,  and  the  pressure  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  more  perpendicular  direction.  It  has  been 
objected,  however,  that  less  pressure  is  given  to  the 
soil  by  a  roller  of  large  diameter,  than  one  of  the  same 
weight  of  smaller  size,  because  the  large  one  bears  on 
a  greater  surface.  This  objection  may  be  easily  over¬ 
come  by  having  a  box  attached  to  the  frame,  into  which 
may  be  placed  any  additional  weight  required  to  make 
the  roller  effective.  Another  essential  advantage  of  the 
large  roller,  is,  that  in  turning,  it  does  not  move  the 
surface  of  soil  so  much  as  a  small  one — thus  avoiding 
the  injury  of  tearing  up  the  sward  on  grass-lands,  or  of 
working  the  seed  into  bunches  and  leaving  bare  spots, 
on  land  freshly  laid  down. 

The  roller  is  best  made  in  two  parts,  or  with  a  di¬ 
vision  in  the  middle,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  so  that  each 
part  may  revolve  by  itself.  This  much  facilitates  their 
turning,  and  obviates  the  liability  of  disturbing  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  The  length  recommended  for  the 
roller  by  Low,  and  other  British  authors,  is  five  feet; 
but  we  have  known  them  to  be  made  six  feet  in  length; 
and  when  divided  in  the  centre,  as  before  mentioned, 
we  think  there  is  no  objection  to  that  length. 


FARRIERY0 


Mr.  Editor — A  farmer  of  this  town  has  given  me 
the  following  receipt  for  curing  wounds  and  running 
sores  in  horses.  Take  corrosive  sublimate  and  red  pre¬ 
cipitate  in  equal  proportions,  powdered,  and  put  them 
into  a  vial.  Wind  a  little  tow  or  a  rag  on  the  end  of  a 
stick,  wet  it  and  apply  it  to  the  wound,  touching  all  parts 
with  the  mixture.  If  a  running  sore,  it  should  be  probed 
with  the  wad.  He  has  never  had  occasion  to  make 
more  than  one  application,  and  has  never  known  it  fail. 
He  had  a  horse  which  had  a  swelling  on  the  shoulder, 
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supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  harness  while 
working  on  a  long  sweep  horse-power.  He  had  it 
opened  and  tried  several  remedies  without  success.  He 
tried  the  above,  and  in  three  days  the  whole  matter 
sloughed  out,  and  it  healed  in  a  short  time. 

I  have  heard  of  a  new  cause  of  heaves  in  horses. 
One  subject  that  died  was  opened,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  wind-pipe,  where  it  joins  the  head,  were  formed 
two  bags  as  large  as  walnuts,  filled  with  pus.  Where 
these  lay  near  the  throttle  valve,  the  pipe  appear¬ 
ed  of  an  unnatural  color.  Every  other  part  appeared 
healthy  and  sound.  Afterwards  another  horse,  which 
had  become  worthless  on  account  of  the  heaves,  was 
killed  and  opened,  and  found  to  be  affected  in  the  same 
way.  Afterwards  an  experiment  was  tried  on  another 
horse,  in  which  the  bunches  were  found.  Taking  hold 
of  the  bunch  with  a  pair  of  blacksmith’s  tongs,  an  iron 
was  held  at  the  under  side,  and  a  blow  given  with  a 
hammer  on  the  upper  side.  Since  that  the  horse  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  doing  well.  But  I  should  think  it  would  be 
better  to  open  the  skin  and  take  out  this  bag.  Farriers 
may  know  this  disease  by  another  name.  B.  W.  R. 


CAN  WE  TAME  MORE  OF  THEM? 


Mr.  Editor: — There  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,  that  all 
the  water  fowl  that  we  now  have  in  a  domestic  state, 
were  obtained  from  the  wrild  varieties  of  this  or  the 
other  continent.  They  are  valuable  to  us,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  often  arisen  in  my  mind,  cannot  more  of  them 
be  domesticated?  There  are  many  species  yet  to  be 
found  in  our  waters,  interesting  not  only  for  their  valua¬ 
ble  qualities  for  the  table,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage,  which  can  probably  be  do¬ 
mesticated  if  suitable  pains  were  taken.  Mr.  Bement, 
in  his  work  on  Poultry,  says,  experiments  are  being 
made  with  the  celebrated  canvass  back  duck,  and  Dr. 
Delcay,  in  his  report  on  the  Ornithology  of  New-York, 
(a  work  which  does  honor  both  to  the  Dr.  and  to  the 
state  that  employed  him,)  says  that  the  beautiful  wood- 
duck  has  been  domesticated  successfully. 

Has  the  American  Sw'an,  ( Cygnus  Americanus,)  been 
domesticated  by  any  one  in  your  state? 

Dr.  Dekay,  in  his  report,  p.  353,  says — “In  the 
uninhabitable  regions  of  Hamilton  and  Herkimer  coun¬ 
ties  in  this  state,  this  species,  as  I  was  informed  by 
trustworthy  hunters,  remains  during  the  whole  year, 
where  it  must  necessarily  breed.  The  outlets  of  Pas- 
kunganeh,  or  Tupper’s  lake,  was  specified  as  a  spot  to 
which  they  were  particularly  attached.”  If  this  be  true, 
it  would  seem  that  these  birds  are  not  so  migratory  in 
their  habits  as  most  of  the  aquatic  fowls,  and  this  trait 
would  be  favorable  to  domesticating  them.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  people  of  these  counties  have  already  tried 
the  experiment.  If  so,  it  would  give  your  readers 
great  pleasure  to  learn  the  fact.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
noble  addition  to  the  poultry -yard,  as  it  is  a  large  and 
showy  bird.  I  may  write  to  you  on  this  subject  again, 
and  in  the  meantime  would  solicit  information  through 
your  columns  in  regard  to  it.  E.  Holmes. 

Winthrop ,  (Me.,)  Feb.  9,  1846. 

Note. — We  have  noticed  at  the  Bowling  Green,  in 
New-York,  several  kinds  of  our  wild  water-fowl, 
among  which  are  the  Wood  Duck,  (Anas  spotisa,)  spo¬ 
ken  of  by  Dr.  Holmes,  the  large  Dusky,  or  Black  Duck, 
(Anas  obscura ,)  and  the  Brant  Goose,  (Anser  bernicla .) 
They  all  appear  to  be  well  domesticated,  but  whether 
they  breed  or  not,  we  do  not  know.  We  have  been 
told  that  they  and  other  kinds  are  domesticated,  and 
are  bred  on  Long  Island.  The  residence  ot  Dr.  Dekay 
is  at  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I.,  and  we  presume  he  could  furnish 
information  as  io  the  breeders  of  these  birds.  Respect¬ 
ing  the  American  Swan,  we  have  heard  of  its  being  do¬ 
mesticated  in  several  instances.  A  man  in  Delaware 
county,  Ohio,  succeeded,  as  we  were  told,  in  breeding 
them  for  several  years.  T.  H.  IIyatt,  Esq.,  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  informs  us  that  a  man  in  Niagara  county,  in  this 
state,  now  has  them,  but  has  not  yet  been  able  to  in¬ 
duce  them  to  breed.  We  have  known  no  instance  in 
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which  the  canvass-back  duck  has  been  tamed,  though 
we  heard  that  a  man  in  the  vicinity  of  New-Orleans  had 
them  several  years  ago.  The  wood-duck  is  certainly 
a  most  beautiful  bird,  and  we  presume  is  not  difficult  to 
domesticate,  as  we  have  frequently  heard  of  its  being 
made  an  inmate  of  the  poultry -yard.  The  brant  goose 
is  also  one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  water  fowls.  In 
its  color,  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  wild  goose, 
( Anas  canadensis,)  but  is  more  handsome  in  its  shape 
and  general  appearance.  It  is,  probably,  the  least  in 
size  of  any  of  the  goose  family. 


FACTS  AMD  OPINIONS, 

Condensed  from  various  Exchange  Papers • 

Forcing  Vegetables  by  Galvanism. — The  Prai- 
ile  Farmer,  (Chicago,)  gives  the  result  of  his  experi¬ 
ments,  made  by  burying  a  copper  plate  of  about  five 
square  feet  at  one  end  of  his  garden,  and  a  zinc  one  of 
equal  size  at  the  other,  connected  by  copper  wires  on 
stakes  above  ground.  Peas,  cabbages,  beets,  carrots, 
pinks,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  parsneps,  grew  between. 

“  Thrice  a  day  they  were  visited,  and  various  were  the 
squintings,  measurings,  and  comparisons,  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  galvanized  vegetables  were  outstripping 
their  fellows’’ — but  they  showed  a  most  provoking  in¬ 
difference  to  the  experimenter’s  wishes.  The  only  ex¬ 
ception  was  a  row  of  beets,  far  larger  than  the  rest — 
but  they  happened  to  be  of  a  different  and  larger  sort, 
in  a  thin  outside  row.  The  statement  winds  up  with 
the  opinion  that  a  row  of  toads,  at  each  end  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  winking  at  each  other,  w'ould  be  as  effectual. 

Indian  Corn  in  Southern  Europe. — Henry  Col- 
man  thinks,  that  should  Indian  corn  be  admitted  into 
British  ports  free  of  duty,  the  supplies  of  the  article 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean^  would  nearly 
preclude  the  competition  of  the  United  States. 

Soiling  Cattle  in  Summer. — Edwin  M.  Stone,  in  ! 
his  Essex  Address,  says,  that  an  Essex  county  farmer,  i 
by  giving  his  cows  freshly  cut  feed,  during  a  severe  j 
drouth  and  hot  weather  the  past  summer,  kept  the  milk  j 
of  his  cows  undiminished,  and  found  ample  remunera¬ 
tion  for  the  trouble  in  the  extra  receipts  of  his  dairy. 

Carrots  for  Hogs. — The  great  value  of  carrots  j 
for  horses  and  cows,  and  their  superiority  for  animals 
to  any  other  root  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  we 
have  sufficiently  proved  by  exprience.  A  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  New-England  Farmer,  however,  gives  the 
following  statement  of  their  slight  value  for  pigs.  “  I 
have  no  faith  in  carrots  as  l'atteners  of  hogs.  I  have 
steamed  up  cartloads  upon  cartloads,  this  fall,  and  fed 
them  to  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  hogs  and  shoats,  and  it’s 
a  man’s  Avork  to  keep  them  from  squeeling.” 

Pies  of  Sugar  Beets,  may  be  made  by  grating  the 
beets,  and  then  using  them  as  pumpkins,  adding  rather 
more  salt  and  spice.  We  have  eaten  pies,  which  we 
could  not  haAre  distinguished  from  good  squash  pies, 
made  in  this  way  from  carrots.  Pumpkin  pies  made  by 
grating  instead  of  stewing,  are  quickly  made,  baking 
them  a  little  longer,  and  have  more  flavor  than  usual. 

Subsoil  Plowing. — J.  M.  Weeks,  in  the  Boston  Cul¬ 
tivator,  says  that  in  plowing  loam,  about  seven  inches 
deep  for  the  surface  soil,  and  and  eight  inches  deeper 
for  subsoil,  the  latter  was  nearly  one-fourth  easier  for 
the  team  than  the  surface  plowing.  But  in  clay,  where 
the  surface  was  loosened  six  inches,  and  the  subsoil 
eight  inches,  the  latter  required  nearly  one -fourth  more 
strength  of  team. 

Liebig  on  Potato  Rot. — This  distinguished  che¬ 
mist  states  that  he  has  found  this  year  a  considerable 
quantity  of  vegetable  casein  (cheese)  precipitable  by 
acids,  not  observed  in  his  previous  researches.  He 
thinks,  from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  or  from  at¬ 
mospheric  causes,  a  part  of  the  vegetable  albumen,  which 
prevails  in  the  potato,  has  become  converted  into  vege¬ 
table  casein ;  and  from  the  great  instability  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  substance,  results  the  facility  with  which  potatoes 
containing  if  undergo  putrefaction.  He  can  discover  no 


solanin  in  the  diseased  tubers,  and  states  that  an  injury 
to  health  from  a  use  of  them  is  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  no  where  in  Germany  has  such  an  effect  been  ob¬ 
served. 

Cutting  Wheat  Early. — A  correspondent  of  the 
London  Agricultural  Gazette  states,  that  wheat  which 
he  cut  fully  ten  days  before  the  usual  time,  and  was 
laughed  at  by  his  neighbors  for  it  at  the  time,  was  de¬ 
cidedly  superior  in  quality  to  that  which  had  been 
reaped  five  or  six  days  later.  His  whole  crop  was  su¬ 
perior,  and  much  prized  by  bakers  and  corn  dealers. 

Depth  of  Turnep  Roots. — Another  correspondent 
of  the  same  paper,  says  that  he  has  found  the  fine  fibrous 
roots  of  the  Swedish  Turnep  (Ruta-baga)  five  feet  be¬ 
low  the  surface  on  which  the  plant  was  groAving,  and 
all  around  it,  a  less  depth,  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four 
feet.  The  experiments  of  Tull,  in  which  he  showed 
the  length  of  turnep  roots  to  be  seA^eral  feet,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  loosened  soil  upon  their  growth  and  size,  are 
familiar  to  many  readers  of  the  Cultivator. 

Gigantic  Tree. — A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Gardener’s  Chronicle,  states  that  there  was  a  tree 
growing  in  Penang,  Straits  of  Malacca,  much  visited  by 
strangers,  Avhich  measured  33  feet  round,  (about  11  feet 
in  diameter,)  six  feet  above  the  ground;  and  at  the 
height  of  110  feet,  where  it  threw  out  its  first  branches, 
it  measured  twenty-seven  feet  round,  (or  about  9  feet 
in  diameter.)  The  surrounding  forests  Avere  cleared, 
and  the  wind  prostrated  it.  It  was  then  measured,  and 
estimated  to  contain  155  loads  of  timber.  From  some 
of  the  properties  described,  it  appears  to  be  some  spe¬ 
cies  of  fig,  probably  allied  to  the  India  rubber. 

Potatoes  for  the  Irish. — Professor- Lindley  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  people  of  Ireland  consume  12,607,500,000 
pounds  of  potatoes  per  annum,  for  producing  which 
804,000  English  acres  must  be  under  potato  cultivation. 
And  that  to  plant  next  spring  as  much  land  as  seems 
necessary  to  feed  the  Irish  population,  (without  ex¬ 
porting  as  usual,)  Avould  consume  for  seed  above  800,- 
000  tons. 

Cranberries. — Gen.  Chandler  stated  at  a  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New-York  Farmer’s  Club,  that  Sullivan 
Bates,  of  Bellingham,  Mass.,  raises  cranberries  in 
great  abundance,  by  transplanting  them  from  low 
grounds  to  high.  He  plants  them  in  drills,  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  seven  inches  in  the  drill.  His  success 
was  complete.  He  gathered  from  one  acre  about  four 
hundred  bushels  of  cranberries  in  one  season.  The  soil 
must  be  such  as  will  not  bake.  Other  gentlemen  present 
corroborated  the  superiority  of  upland  planting. 

Soiling. — T.  E.  Wallace,  in  the  London  Ag.  Gazette, 
says  that  his  coavs  diminished  in  milk  nearly  one-half, 
by  being  stabled  in  midsummer,  and  fed  entirely  on  cut 
grass.'  He  concludes  that  hoAveA^er  excellent  soiling 
may  be,  close  stabling  is  highly  improper  in  Avarm 
Aveather.  On  turning  his  cows  out,  they  regained  their 
milk. 

Rata  Tree  in  New  Zealand. — This  is  at  first  a 
parasite,  Avhich  winds  round  and  encircles  large  trees, 
and  destroys  them;  its  numerous  coils  joining  and 
forming  a  hollow  trunk,  leaving  the  victim  to  rot 
inside.  When  full  grown  it  is  the  monarch  of  the  New 
Zealand  forest.  Its  form  is  gnarled  and  contorted.  It  is 
of  the  myrtle  tribe,  and  bears  bright  crimson  blossoms 
in  such  abundance  that  the  AA’hole  tree  is  in  a  glow;  and 
being  abundantly  intermingled  through  the  forest,  pre¬ 
sents  a  magnificently  variegated  appearance. 

Improper  use  of  Guano. — Another  correspondent 
in  the  same  paper,  states  that  the  use  of  guano  has  been 
known  to  the  Jesuits  of  Upper  California,  ever  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and  further  relates,  that  after 
the  use  of  it  for  several  years,  the  soil  becomes  rapidly  ex¬ 
hausted;  so  that  vrhile  under  the  influence  of  guano,  the 
crop  was  in  some  cases  no  less  than  120  bushels  per 
acre,  it  aftenvards  became  literally  barren.  The  fer¬ 
tility  is  partially  restored  by  irrigation,  which  conveys 
a  deposit  to  the  soil. 

Alex.  Leeds,  St.  Joseph’s,  Mich.,  says — “  The  same 
quantity  saleratus ,  in  place  of  salt-petre,  is  far  prefera¬ 
ble  in  curing  meats,  especially  beef. 
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CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 


The  circumstances  most  favorable  to  Indian  corn, 
are  a  rich,  deep,  and  light  soil,  with  a  hot  and  mode¬ 
rately  moist  atmosphere. 

Keeping  in  view  the  principles  most  congenial  to  the 
habits  of  the  plant,  we  should  prefer  commencing  the 
cultivation  with  the  soil  in  a  grass  or  clover  sod.  The 
disposition  of  the  manure,  if  any  is  used,  will  next  de¬ 
mand  attention.  The  quantity  proper  to  be  applied  de¬ 
pends  on  many  circumstances — such  as  the  condition  of 
the  soil,  the  whole  quantity  at  the  disposal  of  the  far¬ 
mer,  and  the  requirements  of  his  other  crops.  The 
plant  will  bear  a  large  quantity,  if  it  is  intimately  mixed 
with  the  soil,  though  the  yield  is  no  doubt  sometimes 
lessened  in  a  dry  season  from  too  much  unfermented 
manure  being  used.  While  the  weather  is  favorable,  it 
induces  a  large  growth  of  stalk,  by  Avhich  a  proportion¬ 
ate  degree  of  moisture  is  required;  but  the  encouraging 
stimulus  may  be  counteracted  at  another  part  of  the 
season  by  the  tendency  of  the  manure  to  make  the  soil 
more  dry  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Perhaps 
as  a  general  rule,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  apply 
over  30  two-horse  loads  of  long  barn-yard  manure  in 
one  season. 

We  should  prefer  that  a  part  of  the  manure  used 
should  be  pretty  well  rotted,  and  that  the  other  portion 
should  be  in  a  fresher  state.  The  latter  we  should 
spread  on  the  sward  before  plowing,  and  turn  it  in  with 
rather  a  shallow  furrow — not  exceeding  the  depth  of 
four  inches.  The  object  being  to  keep  the  manure  near 
the  surface,  that  it  may  be  the  more  readily  acted  on 
and  rendered  soluble  by  air  and  heat,  we  should  merely 
cover  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  loss  by  exhalation.  If 
the  soil  should  be  so  compact  as  to  render  expedient  a 
deeper  loosening  than  would  be  made  by  the  common 
plow,  we  should  use  the  subsoil-plow,  running  it  in  the 
furrow  directly  after  the  other.  By  using  two  teams, 
one  following  the  other,  the  whole  work  may  be  car¬ 
ried  along  together  without  any  interruption,  and  in 
many  cases  with  not  more  than  double  the  expense  of 
plowing,  in  the  usual  mode.  The  particular  advanta¬ 
ges  of  subsoil  plowing,  it  is  not  intended  to  discuss 
here,  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  no  doubt  is  en-. 
tertained  of  its  general  utility. 

The  time  of  plowing  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
convenience  of  the  farmer.  If  he  has  much  to  dq,  it  is 
obvious  that  he  cannot  plow  all  his  land  at  one  time; 
but  we  believe  experience  has  established  the  fact,  that 
the  best  success  has  generally  been  obtained  from  plow¬ 
ing  performed  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  time  of 
planting.  This  result  is  reasonably  explained :  the  soil 
is  kept  in  a  more  friable  state  through  the  season;  the 
furrows  not  being  beaten  down  and  run  together  by 
heavy  rains,  as  is  often  the  case  when  the  plowing  is 
done  earlier.  The  rotting  of  the  sward  takes  place 
most  readily  when  plowed  after  the  grass  has  considera¬ 
bly  started;  the  sap-vessels  being  then  filled  with  juices 
which  promote  decomposition ;  and  if  the  seed  is  planted 
at  the  time  of  plowing,  the  crop  converts  to  its  use, 
without  waste,  the  gaseous  food  as  fast  as  it  is  evolved. 

We  are  aware  that  certain  advantages  are  claimed  for 
fall  and  winter  plowing;  the  first  of  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  greater  leisure  of  the  farmer  at  that  season  of 
the  year;  second,  the  destruction  of  insects;  and  third, 
the  benefit  of  the  soil  by  the  action  of  frost.  The  first 
of  these  positions  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  the  con¬ 
venience  of  doing  the  work  at  this  season,  may  go  far 
towards  counterbalancing  some  of  the  disadvantages, 
and  in  some  cases  may  justify  the  practice.  How  much 
soundness  there  may  be  in  the  second  position,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  That  insects  are  destroyed  from  being 
disturbed  by  the  plow  late  in  the  fall  or  during  the  winter 
months,  is  probable ;  though  it  is  thought  that  further  and 
more  accurate  experiments  than  have  yet  been  made  are 
required  to  establish  the  advantage  of  fall  plowing  in  this 
particular.  As  to  the  beneficial  action  of  frost,  it  is 
admitted  that  soils  of  too  adhesive  a  nature,  may  be  so 
managed  that  they  are  thus  rendered  more  open  and 
friable ;  but  to  secure  this  benefit  it  is  necessary  to  throw 


them  into  narrow  ridges  in  such  a  manner  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  be  quickly  thrown  off;  for  it  is  only  by  the 
ground  being  frozen  and  thawed  while  comparatively 
dry  and  exposed  to  the  air,  that  the  pulverulent  action 
of  the  frost  takes  plaee.  If  the  surface  is  left  level,  the 
particles  of  the  soil  are  soon  run  together  by  rains;  and 
thus,  in  sward  ground,  the  subversion  of  the  sod  by 
fall  plowing,  only  produces  a  greater  degree  of  adhe¬ 
siveness — increasing  the  very  defect  it  was  designed  to 
remedy.  Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  only  too  heavy  soil«, 
that  can,  under  any  management,  be  benefitted  by  fall 
plowing. 

Mode  of  plowing. — For  very  light  and  loose  soils, 
almost  any  sort  of  plow  or  any  mode  of  plowing  may 
answer  the  purpose;  but  for  compact  and  tenacious 
land,  much  depends  on  the  implement  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  operation  is  performed.  Several  practi¬ 
ces  prevail  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  which  seem 
liable  to  objections.  For  instance,  fields  are  often 
plowed  by  beginning  on  the  outside  and  continuing  to 
go  round  the  lot  till  it  is  finished.  The  objections  to 
this  mode  are  several.  It  occasions  inequalities  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  the  manner  in  which  that  por¬ 
tion  moved  by  the  plow  is  disposed  of — gathering  the 
richer  portions  into  particular  places,  and  making  the 
soil  thinner  in  other  spots.  Fields  have  been  seen 
which  had  been  so  long  plowed  in  this  way  that 
the  ground  near  the  fence  or  on  the  margin  of  the 
field,  was  raised  several  feet  higher  than  the  general 
level.  In  this  mode  of  plowing  also,  the  teams  are 
obliged,  in  turning  at  the  end  of  the  furrows,  to  tread 
more  or  less  on  the  plowed  ground,  so  that  there  is 
a  hard  beaten  strip  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  width  on 
those  portions  of  the  lot  where  the  furrows  made  in  one 
direction  end,  and  others  commence.  The  soil  also  be¬ 
comes  thin  at  these  places — the  action  of  a  plow  at  the 
beginning  of  a  furrow,  always  throwing  the  earth  a 
little  forward ;  so  that  by  the  tread  of  the  team  and  the 
gradual  removal  of  the  soil,  these  spots  become  at 
length  comparatively  barren. 

A  better  mode  of  plowing  is  to  commence  by  striking 
a  furrow  about  a  rod  from  the  fence,  on  all  sides  of  the 
lot,  and  then  plow  the  field  in  “  lands,” — completing 
the  work  by  plowing  the  outside  strip;  in  doing  which 
the  furrows  should  be  commenced  next  the  plowed  por¬ 
tion — the  team  passing  round  the  lot  and  turning  to  the 
right  till  the  work  is  done. 

Other  defects  in  plowing  are,  leaving  portions  of  the 
soil  between  the  furrows  uncut  and  undisturbed,  and 
also  turning  too  W'ide  furrows.  The  bad  consequences 
of  these  practices  are  not  so  evident  nor  indeed  so  great 
on  light  sandy  or  gravelly  land;  but  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  best  plowing  is  that  which  approaches  nearest 
to  spade  husbandry,  and  this  can  only  be  gained  by  an 
intimate  division  of  the  soil.  Without  laying  down 
any  specific  rule  for  the  width  of  furrows,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  heavier  and  more  compact  the  soil, 
the  finer  it  should  be  cut  by  the  plow,  in  order  to  fully 
secure  the  object  designed.  It  is  the  practice  of  some 
of  the  most  judicious  farmers,  not  to  plow  a  wider  fur¬ 
row  than  ten  inches,  on  soils  of  medium  stiffness. 

In  plowing  sward  especially,  the  circumstances  which 
favor  decomposition,  should  be  duly  regarded.  Science 
teaches,  and  practice  and  observation  prove,  that  the 
action  of  heat  and  air  is  essential  in  effecting  changes 
of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  This  important  princi¬ 
ple  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  inferences 
dedueible  from  it,  should  direct  to  a  proper  performance 
of  the  work  under  consideration.  The  furrows  should 
be  laid  lightly — being  so  disposed  by  the  plow  as  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  access  of  air  to  the  under  side.  If  they  are  very 
wide,  or  are  turned  over  too  “  dead,”  as  it  is  sometimes 
expressed,  they  will  press  more  closely  on  the  subsoil, 
and  the  decomposition  will  go  on  but  slowly — indeed 
in  wet  and  cold  lands  it  will  scarcely  take  place  at  all. 

Another  advantage  resulting  from  leaving  the  furrows 
as  here  mentioned,  is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  the 
escape  of  surplus  water.  This  is  in  many  cases  of  great 
consequence,  for  though  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  is 
favorable  to  decomposition,  and  to  vegetable  growth, 
yet  is  well  known  that  an  excess  is  injurious. 
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Considerable  controversy  has  at  various  times  been 
carried  on  in  regard  to  the  relative  advantagesof  <sflat” 
and  “  angular”  lurrows.  The  objections  to  flat  furrow's, 
seem  however,  to  be  much  less  in  cases  where  the  sub¬ 
soil  plow  is  used,  and  on  porous  soils,  than  under 
other  circumstances.  In  the  management  of  grass-lanu, 
it  is  the  practice  in  some  sections  to  plow  them  up  when 
the  grass  declines  in  quantity,  and  sow  the  inverted 
sward  immediately  with  grass-seed.  For  this  object 
the  ground  must  be  rendered  sufficiently  smooth  to  give 
a  good  bottom  for  the  scythe,  and  for  this  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  furrows  should  be  considerably  flat.  The 
advocates  of  both  these  modes  of  plowing,  however, 
generally  agree  in  regard  to  one  important  requisite; 
that  is  the  complete  and  effectual  covering  of  all  vege¬ 
tation.  If  the  grass  is  allowed  to  project  betvreen  the 
furrows,  it  will  grow,  and  not  only  prevent  the  sward 
from  rotting,  but  Avill  obstruct  cultivation  and  injure  the 
crop.  There  are,  it  is  true,  comparatively  but  few  plows 
that  are  capable  of  performing,  perfectly,  the  operation 
required;  nevertheless  there  are  some  such,  and  the 
farmer  would  greatly  promote  his  interest  by  using 
them. 

Management  after  plowing. — In  a  preceding  portion 
of  this  article,  it  was  mentioned,  that  for  the  corn  crop, 
a  portion  of  the  manure  would  be  preferred  in  a  rotten 
state.  In  this  latitude,  to  wrhich  special  allusion  was 
made  in  this  particular,  the  season  of  vegetation  is  at 
best  butjust  long  enough  to  fully  mature  the  crop.  It 
becomes  then  a  matter  of  the  first  consideration  to  in¬ 
duce  a  rapid  growth  of  the  plant  from  the  first  start,  in 
order  that  its  maturity  may  be  rendered  certain.  This, 
in  fact,  is  the  grand  point,  for  if  it  is  not  gained,  the  la¬ 
bors  of  cultivation  are  performed  in  vain.  The  vege¬ 
table  nutriment  of  manures  is  not  available  till  decompo¬ 
sition  commences;  hence  green  or  long  manures  can¬ 
not  afford  the  plant  in  its  early  stages,  the  support 
which  it  requires;  sustenance  must  therefore  be  provi¬ 
ded  from  which  it  can  be  fed  and  nourished  immediate¬ 
ly.  The  rotted  manure  supplies  this  requisite.  It 
should  be  spread  on  the  surface  after  plowing,  and  har¬ 
rowed  in  Avith  a  light  sharp  harrow.  If  the  quantity 
applied  is  small,  the  benefit  would  probably  be  greater 
by  depositing  it  in  the  row  or  hill.  By  using  the  rot¬ 
ted  manure  on  the  surface  and  covering  the  other,  as 
mentioned,  the  whole  food  of  the  crop  is  so  disposed  as 
to  afford  a  regular  supply  in  the  ratio  required  by  the 
increasing  growth.  At  first  the  plant  feeds  on  the  old 
manure,  and  while  that  is  becoming  exhausted,  the 
long  manure  and  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  sod  are 
brought  to  a  soluble  state,  and  as  the  roots  are  extended 
an  abundant  pabulum  of  nourishment  is  obtained.  The 
exclusive  use  of  thoroughly  rotted  manure  for  Indian 
corn  is  not  advisable — its  action  is  not  sufficiently  last-  I 
ing — it  will  throw  the  crop  forward  early,  and  make 
plenty  of  stalk,  but  is  liable  to  become  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  the  grain  is  formed.  This  is  often  the  case  with 
poudrette — it  has  in  many  cases  proved  insufficient  to 
make  a  crop  of  corn  without  other  manures,  such  as  barn¬ 
yard  dung,  or  a  decomposing  sod.  Used  in  connexion 
with  these  substances,  its  benefit,  when  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  is  undoubted. 

Mode  of  planting. — The  distance  betAveen  the  rowrs 
or  hills,  number  of  stalks  to  the  hill,  &c.,  must  be  de¬ 
termined  principally  by  the  character  of  the  variety  cul¬ 
tivated.  The  different  kinds  require  space  according 
to  the  size  and  height  to  which  they  are  inclined  to 
grow.  The  smaller  the  kind,  the  closer  may  be  the 
planting.  If  planted  thickly,  considerable  advantage 
will  be  gained  by  allowing  the  greatest  space  to  rows  run¬ 
ning  north  and  south,  as  freer  access  to  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  is  thus  afforded.  In  drill  planting,  the 
medium  sized  varieties  usually  cultivated  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  (42^  degrees,)  require  a  space  of  three  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  row's,  and  with  this  space  one  kernel  may  be 
allowed  to  every  foot  in  the  row,  for  a  permanent  stand. 
If  land  is  very  weedy,  there  is  an  advantage  in  planting 
so  that  the  corn  can  be  worked  both  ways;  but  to  ren¬ 
der  this  comrenient,  a  less  space  than  two  and  a  half 
feet  the  narrowest  Avay,  would  not  be  advisable,  and 
three  stalks  might  be  allowed  to  a  hill. 


In  the  selection  of  varieties  reference  should  be  had 
to  quality  of  soil  as  well  to  the  nature  of  the  climate. 
A  variety  inclined  to  produce  large  stalks  should  by  no 
means  be  put  on  thin  land;  for  the  food  of  the  crop 
might  be  so  much  exhausted  in  producing  the  stalk  that 
the  ear  might  fail  for  want  of  nourishment.  A  larger 
variety,  however,  than  it  would  be  wise  to  plant, 
on  thin  land,  may  be  profitably  placed  on  that  which  is 
rich;  but  Avhether  the  kind  chosen  be  large  or  small, 
or  calculated  for  rich  or  poor  soil,  it  should  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  important  that  it  have  as  little  stalk  and  cob  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ear  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn,  A  small  cob,  especially  at  the  butt,  is  of 
|  much  consequence.  In  this  latitude,  as  before  remark¬ 
ed,  the  ripening  of  corn  is  rather  precarious,  and  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  only  a  few  days  in  the  maturing  or  drying  of 
the  grain,  may  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  crop. 
Every  one  may  have  observed  that  the  ears  with  a  large 
cob  and  large  butt,  retain  moisture  and  remain  in  a 
green  state  longer  than  those  of  an  opposite  description. 
This  retention  of  moisture  renders  the  corn  liable  to 
injury  by  moulding  in  the  crib,  or  when  standing  in 
shocks,  and  also  by  the  cob  being  frozen  while  in  this 
state.  The  latter  effect  may  be  frequently  noticed; 
on  those  ears  which  have  been  frozen  while  the  cob  was 
filled  Avith  sap  or  juice,  the  cob  and  the  “  chit  ”  of  the 
corn  will  be  found  black,  and  the  kernel  has  in  many 
cases  lost  its  germinating  power. 

To  provide  against  eontingenees,  (destruction  by 
Avorms,  birds,  & c.,)  it  is  proper  to  plant  an  extra  num¬ 
ber  of  kernels.  After  the  corn  has  attained  the  height 
of  six  or  eight  inches  and  is  out  of  danger,  the  supernu¬ 
meraries  may  be  pulled  up,  leaving  only  the  desired 
number  of  stalks. 

The  proper  depth  of  covering  in  planting  corn,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  and  dryness  of  the  soils.  The 
depth  of  an  inch  on  some  soils  would  be  equal  to  seve¬ 
ral  inches  on  others.  A  deeper  covering  than  is  actu¬ 
ally  necessary  to  produce  healthy  germination,  is  piejn- 
dicial  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  considering  all 
circumstances,  there  are  but  few  cases  where  it  would  be 
advisable  to  cover  corn  more  than  tAVO  inches,  and  in 
very  moist  soils,  a  covering  of  only  an  inch  would  be 
preferred. 

If  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared,  and  is  free 
from  stones,  the  corn  may  be  Avell  planted  with  a  ma¬ 
chine.  Lewis’  “  Seed  Planter  ”  will  perform  well  in 
such  cases,  and  make  a  great  saving  of  labor. 

Time  of  planting. — The  condition  of  the  soil  as  to 
warmth  and  moisture,  and  the  general  forwardness  of 
vegetation,  must  regulate  the  time  of  planting.  From 
the  variation  of  the  seasons  it  is  obvious  that  no  particu¬ 
lar  day  can  be  fixed  on  for  this  work.  The  rule  said  to 
have  been  followed  by  the  Indians, — from  whom  we  first 
obtained  and  learned  the  uses  of  this  valuable  esculent — 
— was  to  plant  wrhen  the  leaves  of  the  white  oak  had  so 
far  advanced  as  to  show  the  form  of  a  crow’s  foot.  The 
ground  has  then  acquired  a  good  degree  of  warmth, 
germination  is  quick,  and  the  growth  rapid. 

Culture  of  the  crop  while  growing.  The  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  the  ground  light,  and  the  crop  clean 
from  weeds.  On  light  soils,  the  harrow  and  cultivator 
may  accomplish  this  Avithout  much  aid  from  the  hoe; 
but  operations  must  be  commenced  with  one  of  these 
implements,  (the  harrow  is  perhaps  preferable  at  first,) 
as  soon  as  the  corn  appears  above  ground;  and  so  fre¬ 
quently  should  the  work  be  repealed  as  to  allow  no 
time  for  the  weeds  to  start. 

On  soils  which  have  a  tendency  to  become  too  com¬ 
pact,  tools  must  be  used  which  will  penetrate  the 
ground  to  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  the  class  of  soils 
which  bake  under  the  action  of  the  sun,  that  suffer  most 
from  drouth,  and  the  crop  can  in  no  way  be  so  well 
protected  against  injury  from  this  cause,  as  by  frequent 
stirring  and  loosening  the  soil,  by  which  the  tendency 
to  become  too  solid  is  counteracted.  An  implement 
with  teeth  like  a  plow  coulter,  two  or  three  in  a  frame, 
answers  this  purpose  well.  While  the  corn  is  small,  it 
may  be  run  very  close  to  the  stalks  without  injury,  but 
as  the  size  of  the  plant  increases,  and  the  roots  extend,  the 
implement  must  not  run  so  near.  In  some  sections,  what 
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is  called  a  shovel  plow  is  used,  and  when  properly  made, 
it  is  an  excellent  tool.  The  wings  of  the  share  should 
not  be  too  widely  spread,  as  this  throws  the  ground  too 
much  into  ridges;  it  should  be  calculated  to  cut  or  stir 
the  ground  without  moving  it  much  to  the  right  or  left. 
A  good  plow  of  this  kind  loosens  the  soil  much  more 
effectively  than  a  common  plow,  leaves  it  lighter,  and 
not  thrown  into  ridges.  Besides  the  objection  of  too 
much  ridging  the  ground,  the  common  plow  leaves  the 
substratum  even  heavier  than  it  was  before,  instead  of 
making  it  loose  and  light. 

For  any  ground  on  which  it  is  proper  to  raise  Indian 
corn,  level  cultivation  is  decidedly  preferred.  It  expo¬ 
ses  less  surface  to  be  dried  by  the  sun  and  air,  more 
readily  receives  and  retains  moisture,  permits  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  roots  over  the  whole  soil  by  which  the 
plant  is  better  nourished,  and  better  strengthened  against 
the  force  of  winds.  When  ground  is  thrown  into  sharp 
ridges,  as  is  done  by  the  plow,  many  of  the  horizontal 
roots  are  scorched  by  the  sun,  and  are  necessarily  so 
short  as  to  afford  the  plant  but  little  support  as  braces. 

In  cultivating  sward,  the  sod  ought  not  to  be  turned 
up  the  first  season.  The  tools  mentioned  will  sufficient¬ 
ly  loosen  the  soil  without  bringing  the  grass  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  gases  evolved  by  decomposition  are  not 
wasted  in  the  air,  but  are  taken  up  by  the  growing 
crop. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  crop,  the  soil 
can  hardly  be  tilled  too  much.  To  keep  down  the  weeds, 
which  should  be  the  primary  object,  some  of  the  im¬ 
plements  of  culture  should  be  often  passed  through  the 
soil,  till  the  crop  becomes  so  large  as  to  obtain  full  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground. 

Harvesting. — The  fact  is  well  established  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  corn-crop  is  greatest,  when  it  is 
cut  and  properly  cured  in  shock.  The  only  objection 
to  the  practice  is  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced 
in  drying.  It  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  an  unu¬ 
sual  prevalence  of  wet  weather  immediately  after  cut¬ 
ting  up  the  crop,  which  induces  mouldiness  in  the 
grain  and  injures  the  fodder.  Some  varieties  of  corn 
are  also  cured  with  more  difficulty  in  this  way  than 
others.  This  objection  applies  to  those  kinds  in  which 
the  ears  are  produced  close  to  the  ground,  and  which 
have  besides  a  large  number  of  short  suckers  and  leaves, 
that  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air  and  hold  the 
dampness. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  shocks  are  not  made  too 
large,  and  that  they  are  Set  as  openly  as  possible  at  bot¬ 
tom.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  with  the 
tall  varieties  cultivated  at  the  south  and  west,  these  pre¬ 
cautions  are  hardly  necessary.  If  the  corn  is  rather 
green  when  cut,  it  is  a  good  mode  to  make  but  a  part 
of  the  shocks  at  a  time,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of 
rows  to  make  the  shocks  of  the  desired  size ;  and  when 
the  first  is  sufficiently  dried,  the  remainder  is  cut  and 
added.  The  shocks  should  stand  to  dry  for  a  few  days, 
if  the  weather  will  permit,  before  they  are  bound.  In 
binding,  the  band  should  be  placed  as  near  the  top  of 
the  shock  as  practicable,  both  for  the  better  shedding  of 
rain  and  allowing  the  shock  to  remain  more  open  to  the 
air. 

The  fodder  of  corn  when  well  cured  in  this  manner, 
is  an  excellent  article  for  feeding  cows  or  other  stock 
in  winter.  An  acre  of  stout  corn  is  considered  equal  to 
an  acre  of  good  grass,  in  the  value  it  affords  in  stock¬ 
feeding,  exclusive  of  the  grain. 
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less  gravel,  pebbles,  and  occasionally  a  small  boulder  of 
granular  quartz  or  hornblende;  this  bed  varies  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  ten  to  fifly  feet,  rarely  less  than  about  twenty. 
A  bed  of  quick  sand  filled  with  water,  is  usually  found 
after  passing  the  blue  clay,  and  in  many  instances  the 
water  rises  several  feet  from  the  fountain  found  in  the 
quick-sand,  while  in  some  it  does  not  rise  at  all.  In 
no  instance  have  I  heard  of  a  rock  stratum  being  dis¬ 
covered  in  digging.  In  many  instances,  after  digging 
several  feet  in  the  blue  clay,  the  experiment  of  boring 
down  to  the  quick-sand  has  been  tried  with  success,  and 
in  others  it  failed  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water.  Now 
if  some  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  necessary 
implements  and  all  the  manipulations  in  prosecuting  the 
work  of  boring  for  water,  in  a  country  the  features  of 
whose  geological  formation  resemble  ours,  we  shall  be 
highly  gratified  to  receive  a  full  report  from  him. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  work,  will,  as  I  appre¬ 
hend,  be  in  passing  through  beds  of  quick-sand.  I  am 
full  in  the  faith  that  water  may,  in  most  instances  in 
this  vicinity,  be  made  to  rise  above  the  surface  by 
boring  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  feet. 

Yours,  &c.,  C.  Bryant. 

Princeton ,  Bureau  Co.,  III.,  Jan.,  1846. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  information  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  subject  of  the  above  communication. — Ed. 


SEED  CORN. 


John  S.  Yeomans,  Columbia,  Ct.,  gives  an  account  of 
of  some  experiments  he  has  made  in  selecting  seed-corn. 
He  sums  up  the  conclusions  to  which  he  arrives  as 
follows : 

“  1.  That  there  is  a  tendency  in  corn  to  degenerate — 
that  a  variety  after  having  been  planted  for  a  series  of 
years,  is  not  likely  to  ear  well  or  to  fill  out  on  the  ear, 
though  the  stalk  may  be  luxuriant. 

“2d.  That  an  early  variety,  taken  from  a  higher  lati¬ 
tude  and  cultivated  here,  will  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
ears,  be  more  prolific  in  grain,  with  a  less  quantity  of 
stalks.” 

Mr.  Yeomans  says  his  principal  object  in  this  com¬ 
munication  “  is  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  agricultu¬ 
rists,  the  importance  of  occasionally  changing  their 
seed  corn.”  In  reference  to  this,  we  remark  that  we 
should  observe  the  same  rule  in  changing  “seed  corn” 
that  we  would  in  changing  the  breed  of  any  live  stock — 
that  is,  if  that  which  is  better  can  be  had,  change  and 
get  it,  but  not  otherwise.  We  would  not  however  dis¬ 
courage  a  trial  which  need  not  involve  much  risk,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ascertain  whether  a  real  improvement  would  be 
made  by  adopting  a  change.  That  a  variety  of  corn,  or 
any  plant,  has  actually  “  a  tendency  to  degenerate”  in 
consequence  merely  of  being  cultivated  “  for  a  series 
of  years  ”  in  the  same  neighborhood  or  district,  we 
cannot  believe.  It  is  true  a  variety  of  corn  may  be  cho¬ 
sen  which  is  not  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate — it 
may  be  a  larger  variety  than  is  proper  for  a  thin  soil, 
or  it  may  require  a  longer  season  than  belongs  to  the 
locality — nevertheless,  if  any  portion  of  it  should 
ripen,  and  a  judicious  selection  be  made  for  seed,  each 
succeeding  crop  will  be  better  and  better  fitted  to  the 
situation — it  becomes  acclimated.  Instances  are  not 
wanting  to  show  that  every  kind  of  grain  or  vegetable 
may  be  greatly  improved  by  selecting  from  year  to 
year  the  best  specimens  for  seed.  As  to  bringing  com 
from  the  north,  we  should  decidedly  prefer  that,  to 
taking  it  from  the  south. 


Mr.  Tucker — Can  you  give  us  any  information  on 
the  subject  of  Artesian  wells?  We  have  large  tracts  of 
land  in  our  region  of  country  which  are  destitute  of 
running  water,  particularly  in  a  dry  season,  which  in¬ 
convenience  I  believe  will  at  some  future  time  be  reme¬ 
died  by  bringing  water  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  by 
boring.  In  digging  wells  in  this  vicinity,  after  passing- 
through  the  soil  and  a  subsoil,  usually  of  a  clayey  loam, 
we  usually  come  to  a  bed  of  blue  clay  between  ten  and 
twenty  feet  from  the  surface  in  which  is  found  more  or 


GIVING  AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 


The  Chittenden  Agricultural  Society  (Yt.)  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  plan  of  giving  each  member  of  the  society  an 
agricultural  paper.  The  president  of  this  society,  L. 
G.  Bingham,  Esq.,  writes  in  reference  to  this  plan  as 
follows: — “  Our  new  plan  of  giving  an  agricultural  pa¬ 
per  to  every  subscriber  to  our  society  in  this  county, 
works  admirably,  and  more  than  doubles  the  number  ol 
our  members.” 
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L.  Tucker,  Esq. — The  above  cut  represents  a  very- 
cheap  and  efficient  stump  machine,  in  use  here,  which 
consists  of  two  pieces  of  hard  timber,  six  inches  square 
by  two  feet  in  length,  firmly  fastened  at  the  top,  with 
a  strong  band  of  iron;  and  cross-piece  in  the  middle,  in 
the  shape  of  a  three  cornered  drag,  which  is  to  be  set 
astride  the  stump,  with  a  strong  chain  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  machine,  and  to  a  root  on  the  back  side  of 
the  stump  from  the  cattle.  A  common  sized  18  feet 
chain  will  answer  to  hitch  the  cattle  with.  Two  yoke 
of  cattle  will  pull  almost  any  common  stump  that  has 
been  cut  from  three  to  five  years.  It  is  not  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  it  will  pull  every  pine  or  oak  stump  that  it 
may  be  hitched  to,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  best  kind  for  clearing  old  fields  of  stumps  to  be  found. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  the  lower  ends  as  broad  and 
fiat  as  convenient,  to  keep  it  from  sinking  in  the  ground. 

West  Hill  Creek,  Pa.,  Feb.  3,  3846.  G.  N. 


EXPERIMENTS;  SUGGESTIONS,  AND  QUESTIONS. 


Mr.  Editor — It  has  been  thought  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  goes  to  constitute  good  and  bad  farmers, 
may  in  different  ways  be  compared  to  the  materials — 
such  as  timbers,  boards,  shingles,  nails,  &c., — with 
which  convenient  and  inconvenient  houses  are  construct¬ 
ed.  Some  farmers  with  much  knowledge,  are  good  far¬ 
mers;  while  others,  with  much  knowledge,  are  poor 
farmers,  as  they  lack  the  ability  to  rightly  apply  their 
knowledge.  Some  houses,  constructed  of  many  mate¬ 
rials,  are  convenient;  while  others,  consisting  of  as  ma¬ 
ny  materials,  poorly  put  together,  are  inconvenient. 
The  comparison  also  holds  good  between  farmers  with 
little  knowledge,  and  houses  constructed  of  few  mate¬ 
rials.  And,  if  in  offering  the  following  variety,  some 
of  your  agricultural  readers  should  be  supplied  with  a 
needed  timber,  a  board,  or  perchance  a  few  shingles  or 
nails,  the  time  spent  in  furnishing  them  will  not  be 
spent  in  vain.  Possibly  some  of  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  may  tend  to  prevent  a  timber  or  a  board  being 
placed  in  a  wrong  position,  or  assist  in  clinching  a 
hinge  or  a  nail. 

In  a  former  number  of  “  The  Cultivator,”  the  idea 
has  been  advanced,  that  it  is  possible  that  substances 
hurtful  to  the  growth  of  plants,  may  be  taken  up  through 
their  roots;  and  in  another  number  salt  is  recommend¬ 
ed  to  be  applied  to  the  roots  of  plum  trees.  To  corro¬ 
borate  this  first  sentiment,  and  to  prevent  an  overdose 
of  salt  being  applied  to  fruit  trees,  the  following  case 
is  stated  as  being  well  known  to  have  happened  in  this 
place.  A  barrel  containing  brine  was  placed  under  a 
cherry  tree,  and  either  by  leaking  out  or  being  spilt,  a 
a  part  of  the  brine  got  down  among  the  roots  of  the 
tree ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  leaves  withered 
some  weeks  before  the  usual  time  for  leaves  to  wither, 
and  the  cherries  were  much  smaller  than  usual,  and  so 
salt  as  not  to  be  fit  to  be  eaten. 

The  relative  fitness  of  large  and  small  potatoes  for 
seed  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  doubt  with  many  far¬ 
mers;  and  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  whole 
potatoes,  and  those  that  are  cut.  This  seems  to  be  the 
case  notwithstanding  many  experiments  have  been  made 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  subjeet.  While  the  following 
experiment  is  stated  with  the  hope  that  it  may  throw 


some  light  on  a  doubtful  subject;  it  is  also  proper  to 
observe,  that  in  respect  to  the  different  modes  of  rear- 
ing  potatoes,  the  statement  that  “  circumstances  alter 
cases,”  is  very  appropriately  applied;  especially,  as 
some  potatoes  have  more  and  larger  tops  than  others; 
and  as  the  tendency  to  grow  large  (whether  the  seed  is 
large  or  small,  cut  or  uncut,)  is  much  stronger  with 
some  varieties,  than  it  is  with  others. 

In  1835,  the  eyes  (cut  small)  from  three  bushels  and 
twenty  quarts  of  potatoes  were  planted  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  with  one  bushel  thirteen  quarts  of  whole  ones. 
They  were  planted  in  drills  in  the  following  manner. 
First,  three  rows  with  eyes,  then  a  row  with  whole 
ones,  and  so  on.  The  eyes  were  planted  much  nearer 
each  other  than  the  whole  ones.  In  planting,  hoeing, 
and  in  digging  the  crop,  it  required  full  double  the 
work  for  a  row  with  eyes,  that  was  required  for  a  row 
with  whole  ones;  and  while  the  four  rows  planted  with 
whole  potatoes  yielded  fourteen  bushels,  the  twelve  rows 
planted  with  eyes,  yielded  twenty-two  bushels.  It  is 
not  distinctly  recollected  by  the  writer,  as  to  what  va¬ 
riety  was  used  for  seed;  but  he  believes  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  size,  and  the  number  of  stalks  to  each,  they 
nearly  resembled  the  flesh  color. 

From  page  61  of  the  present  volume  of  “the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,”  it  appears  “there  is  frequent  complaint  among 
farmers  that  their  sons  early  imbibe  a  distaste  for  agri¬ 
culture — that  as  soon  as  they  are  of  an  age  to  be  useful, 
they  seek  employment,  and  leave  them  to  manage  the 
homestead  under  the  disadvantage  of  hired  assistance.” 
Now  Mr.  Editor,  while  it  is  not  my  present  intention 
to  enter  fully  into  the  reasons  why  farmers  are  frequent¬ 
ly  thus  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  their  sons,  I  will 
hint  at  two  or  three  of  what  are  thought  to  be  causes  of 
such  deprivation,  by  asking  a  few  questions.  There 
are  young  men  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  who 
show  by  their  actions  that  they  feel  “above”  earning 
an  honest  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows;  and 
while  they  are  very  willing  to  keep  their  hands  and 
clothes  from  being  soiled,  and  are  very  willing  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  full  share  of  the  farming  produce,  and  of  the 
attention  of  farmers,  and  of  farmer's  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters;  do  they  not  receive  more  of  these  things,  than  the 
young  men,  who,  with  moderate  desires,  and  industri¬ 
ous,  frugal  habits,  have  chosen  the  occupation  of  far¬ 
mers  for  themselves?  Do  not  some  families  forget  that 
“  it  is  a  great  error,  that  children  may  be  left  to  run 
wild  in  every  sort  of  street  temptation,”  until  it  is  as 
difficult  to  make  them  like  farming  work,  as  it  is  to 
make  a  six  year  old  colt  or  steer  like  it?  Do  not  many 
farmers  forget  that  when  young  men  work  but  little, 
and  “go  to  school  '5  much  until  they  are  nearly  grown 
up,  the  turn  of  their  minds  and  the  strength  of  their 
bodies  are  poorly  adapted  for  the  farming  profession? 

Mr.  Editor,  my  intention  is  to  finish  this  communica¬ 
tion  by  asking  a  few  questions  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  just  asked. 

How  did  Philo  Griswold,*  of  Yernon,  Oneida  Co., 
contrive  to  obtain  415  bushels  and  13  lbs.  of  carrots 
from  one  fourth  of  an  acre?  How  did  E.  Dayton,*  of 
Vernon,  manage  to  obtain  370  bushels  and  fifty  pounds 
of  potatoes  from  half  an  acre?  How  did  C.  W .  Eels,*  of 
Kirkland,  manage  to  obtain  89  bushels  and  five  pounds 
of  Indian  corn  from  one  acre?  Can  George  Vail,*  of 
Troy,  conveniently  give  a  statement  of  the  method  he 
pursues  to  obtain  very  large  crops  of  Indian  corn? 

Will  a  plow  fixed  on  wheels,  like  some  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  plows,  turn  a  more  uniform  furrow,  as  to  depth  and 
width ;  or  will  they  hold  easier  than  a  plow  without 
wheels? 

Supposing  potatoes  for  seed  to  be  wet  and  rolled  in 
plaster,  and  to  have  a  table  spoonful  of  plaster  put  on 
each  after  being  dropped  in  the  hill  or  drill,  is  there  a 
possibility  or  a  probability  that  the  crop  of  potatoes, 
while  growing,  could  so  imbibe  the  plaster  as  to  make 
them  unhealthy  for  food? 

How  small  an  iron  rod  will  suffice  to  protect  a  house 
or  barn,  25  by  30  feet,  from  the  bad  effects  of  lightning. 
Sandlake,  March  9,  1846.  _ S.  S.  G. 

*  We  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  replies  from  these  gentlemen, 
to  the  questions  of  our  correspondent. — Ed. 
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REVIEW  OF  DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT  TREES 
OF  AMERICA.— No.  I. 


When  a  book  is  hopelessly  weak  or  incorrect,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  criticism  to  exterminate  it.  But 
when  a  work  is  admitted  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  well 
done,  criticism  ought  to  be  an  assistance  to  it,  and  not  a 
hindrance.  Praise  by  the  wholesale  is  better  for  the 
publisher  than  for  the  reputation  of  the  author;  since, 
in  a  work  like  Downing’s,  every  pomologist  knows 
that  perfection  is  not  attainable,  and  indiscriminate  eulo¬ 
gy  inclines  the  better  read  critic  to  rebutt  the  praise  by 
a  full  development  of  the  faults.  Thus  on  one  side 
there  is  general  praise  and  faint  blame;  and  on  the 
Other,  faint  praise  and  general  blame. 

It  is  charged  against  Mr.  D.  by  implication,  that  he 
has  added  little  to  the  stock  of  pomological  knowledge 
that  is  new )  and  therefore  that  his  book  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  so  greatly  in  advance  of  others.  One  would 
suppose  this  to  be  a  criticism  more  appropriate  to  an 
oration,  or  a  rhetorical  effort  of  some  sort,  than  to  a 
Fruit  Manual.  A  work  which,  like  Manning’s,  embo¬ 
dies  only  one’s  own  observations,  must  be  limited,  and 
of  interest  only  to  a  few,  and  these  advanced  pomolo- 
gists.  Invaluable  as  are  the  labors  of  Manning,  his 
work  will  be  found  in  but  few  hands;  since,  being  ori¬ 
ginal,  it  is  limited.  There  are  a  thousand  observers, 
and  hundreds  of  writers  on  fruit;  each  year  the  results 
of  observation  and  experiment  accumulate.  The  author 
who  collects  these  scattered  morsels,  and  puts  them  into 
good  shape  within  a  moderate  compass,  adding  what¬ 
ever  his  own  eyes  have  seen  that  is  new,  has  dis¬ 
charged  a  good  work.  We  have  never  seen  any  reason 
to  believe  that  Downing  had  not  added  much  to  his 
descriptions  of  fruit  that  is  absolutely  new.  No  one  in 
his  senses,  could  expect  even  a  man  born  in  a  garden, 
to  exhaust,  at  the  first  effort,  so  large,  so  tangled,  so 
multifarious  a  subject  as  pomology.  If  Downing’s  work 
stands  decidedly  before  any  already  published,  that  is 
praise  enough. 

A  more  serious  charge  is  urged  by  a  correspondent 
of  Hovey’s  Magazine,  (vol.  2,  p.  48,)  and  endorsed  by 
the  accomplished  editor  of  that  invaluable  Magazine. 
On  p.  49  of  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Humrickhouse  says — 
“  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  others  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  field  before  him.  One  would  suppose,  indeed, 
that  a  gap — an  absolute  want — of  a  manual  and  work 
of  reference  existed,  and  that  he  is  the  first  and  only 
one  who  ever  conceived  the  idea  of  supplying  it.” 
Really,  this  is  to  the  point,  and  sufficiently  pointed. 
But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  fairness  of  a  critic  who 
will  say  such  things,  when  Mr.  Downing,  so  far  from 
neglecting  to  mention  former  treatises,  sets  apart  a 
chapter  to  them  as  “  books  quoted  •”  giving  them  full 
title,  size,  date  of  publication,  & c.,  &c.  In  this  list 
sixty-eight  authors  are  named,  thirty-three  of  Avhom 
wrote  expressly  on  pomological  subjects!  Perhaps  it 
is  thought  by  some,  that  an  author  ought  to  go  bowing 
right  hand  and  left  through  every  page  of  his  book, 
with  profuse  compliments,  a  hundred  times  repeated, 
like  a  gay  beau  in  a  drawing  room !  We  prefer  a  more 
manly  style  of  literature.  Again,  it  is  stated,  (Hovey’s 
Magazine,  p.  48 :)  “ He  has  nowhere,  as  I  can  see,  suita¬ 
bly  acknowledged  that  he  has  derived  assistance  from 
Kenrick  or  from  Prince;  and  yet  both  are  authors,  from 
whom,  it  is  apparent,  that  he  has  drawn  as  largely  as 
from  any  others;”  and  the  editor  adds  his  hearty  appro¬ 
val;  specifies  Kenrick,  Coxe,  Thatcher,  Prince,  Man¬ 
ning,  “and  ten  volumes  of  our  Magazine,”  which,  it  is 
said,  are  passed  over  in  the  preface ;  mention  being 
made  only  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society’s  Cata¬ 
logue  !  No  man  can  pretend  that  Downing  has  omitted 
these  authorities  in  the  body  of  his  book ;  or  in  the  list 
of  authors  quoted;  it  is  only  in  the  preface  that  he  neg¬ 
lects  them !  This  is  vastly  too  sensitive  for  our  appre¬ 
ciation.  Every  page  through  the  book  gives  these 
various  authors  and  works  specific  credit  for  their 
specific  part;  all  home  and  foreign  authors  are  register¬ 
ed  in  a  separate  chapter,  as  the  sources  of  his  informa¬ 
tion;  but  because  they  are  not  a  third  time  mentioned 


in  the  preface,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Humrickhouse  (p.  50,) 
“Charity,  it  must  be  said,  impels  us  to  attribute  this 
omission  to  accident  and  over-sight,  rather  than  to  any 
deliberate  intention.” 

But  we  have,  in  other  quarters,  seen  charges  of  neg¬ 
lect,  and  of  contempt  of  Mr.  Kenrick.  It  was,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  Boston  Courier  that  we  first  saw  it.  We 
have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  Mr.  Downing's 
descriptions,  one  by  one,  with  our  eye  upon  his  fidelity 
in  this  matter.  We  do  not  say  that  he  is  perfect.  But 
we  do  say  that  he  is  not  open  to  the  sweeping  charges 
so  unjustly  urged  against  him.  Let  us  examine.  In 
the  descriptions  of  peaks,  Kendrick  is  mentioned  eigh¬ 
teen  times.  What  pears  are  they,  with  which  his  name 
is  connected?  Andrews,  Bleecker’s  Meadow,  Beurre 
d’Amalis,  Burnett,  Capsheaf,  Cumberland,  Dix,  Fulton. 
M.  Louise,  Pitts’  Prolific,  Queen  of  the  Low  Countries, 
Washington,  Lewis,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Wilhelmine 
— American  pears,  or  foreign  varieties  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Now  it  is  only  in  respect  to  these 
two  classes  of  pears  that  Kenrick  deserves  credit.  His 
descriptions  of  other  sorts  are  borrowed  absolutely  or 
simply  reproduced.  Mr.  Hovey  thinks  his  Magazine 
neglected.  This  would  certainly  be  a  culpable  neglect; 
for  in  no  other  periodical  has  there  been  so  much  done 
for  American  pomology.  But  we  find  it  nineteen 
times  mentioned  in  the  list  of  pears.  Kenrick  is  cre¬ 
dited  in  the  description  of  thirty-one  apples;  and  these, 
chiefly,  of  the  newer  varieties,  in  respect  to  which  only 
Kenrick  ought  to  have  credit. 

We  do  not  regard  Mr.  Downing  as  immaculate  upon 
this  point;  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  revised  edition 
will  be  more  scrupulously  careful;  but  we  have  seen 
nothing  which  justifies  the  charge  of  general  disregard 
of  the  credit  due  to  the  authorities  to  whom  he  is  in¬ 
debted.  And  if  there  is  a  quiet  assumption  of  original¬ 
ity  pervading  his  pages,  in  things  not  original,  let  that 
man  who  has  written  a  book  without  secret  vanity, 

|  cast  the  first  stone. 

In  proceeding  now  to  an  examination  of  portions  of 
Mr.  Downing’s  book,  our  desire  is  to  help  and  not  to 
hinder. 

We  shall,  at  present,  confine  our  attention  to  the 
catalogue  of  apples  and  pears,  for  all  other  fruits  of  our 
zone  together  are  not  of  importance  equal  to  these; 
and  if  an  author  excels  in  respect  to  these,  his  success 
will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  treatment  of  small 
fruits,  and  fruits  of  short  duration.  Mr.  Downing  has 
shown  good  judgment  in  making  out  his  list  of  varie¬ 
ties;  his  descriptions,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  be 
from  his  own  senses;  he  has  added  many  interesting 
particulars  in  respect  to  fruits  not  recorded  before,  or 
else  scattered  in  isolated  sentences  in  magazines  and 
journals. 

But  are  his  descriptions  thorough  and  uniform?  WThile 
he  has  added  materials  to  pomology,  has  he  advanced 
the  science  by  reducing  such  materials  to  a  consistent 
form?  If  we  corqpare  Mr.  Downing’s  descriptions  with 
those  of  Kenrick,  or  even  of  Manning,  he  excels  them  in 
fulness.  If  he  be  compared  with  classic  European 
pomologists,  he  is  decidedly  inferior,  both  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  what  was  to  be  done,  and  in  a  neat,  syste¬ 
matic  method  of  execution.  Indeed  Mr.  Downing 
does  not  seem  to  have  settled,  before  hand,  in  his  mind, 
a  formula  ol  description;  sometimes  only  three  or  four 
characteristics  are  given.  Downing  sins  in  excellent 
company.  There  is  not  an  American  pomological 
writer  who  appears  conceived  even,  of  a  systematic, 
scientific  description  of  fruits.  European  authors,  de¬ 
cidedly  more  explicit  and  minute  than  we  are,  have 
never  reduced  the  descriptive  part  of  the  science  to 
anything  like  regularity.  We  do  not  suppose  that  there 
can  be  such  exact  and  constant  dissimilarities  detected 
between  variety  and  varieteis  of  a  species,  as  exists  be¬ 
tween  species  and  species  of  a  genus.  We  do  not 
think  a  description  of  fruits  to  be  imperfect  therefore, 
merely  because  it  is  less  distinctive  than  a  description 
of  plants.  But  the  more  variable  and  obscure  the 
points  of  difference  between  two  varieties,  the  more 
scrupulously  careful  must  we  be  to  seize  them.  Where 
differences  are  broad  and  uniform,  science  can  afford  to 
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be  careless,  but  not  where  they  are  vague  and  illusory. 
We  can  approximate  a  systematic  accuracy.  But  it 
must  be  by  making  up  in  the  number  of  determining 
circumstances,  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  invariable 
distinctiveness  of  a  few  that  are  specific . 

I.  Downing's  descriptions  are  quite  irregular  and 
unequal .  Both  his  pears  and  apples  are  imperfect,  but 
not  alike  imperfect.  The  descriptions  of  pears  are  de¬ 
cidedly  in  advance  of  those  of  the  apple.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  improvement  which  he  gained  by  prac¬ 
tice  was  very  easily  traced  in  its  course  on  his  pages. 

Hardly  two  apples  are  described  in  reference  to  the 
same  particulars.  With  respect  to  color  of  skin,  size 
and  form,  eye  and  stem,  he  approaches  the  nearest  to 
uniformity.  But  with  respect  to  every  other  feature 
there  is  an  utter  want  of  regularity,  which  indicates 
not  so  much  carelessness  as  the  want  of  any  settled  plan 
&r  conception  of  a  perfect  scientific  description. 

We  will,  out  of  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  select  a 
few  as  specimens  of  what  we  mean.  Of  the  Pumpkin 
Russet ,  he  says,  “  flesh  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet ;” 
but  he  does  not  speak  of  its  texture ,  whether  coarse  or 
fine;  whether  brittle  or  leathery.  Pomme  de  Neige — 
“  flesh  remarkably  white,  very  tender,  juicy  and  good, 
with  a  slight  perfume;”  but  is  it  sweet  or  sour,  or  sub¬ 
acid,  or  astringent?  No  one  can  tell  by  reading  the 
joint  descriptions  of  the  Red  and  the  Yellow  Ingestrie, 
what  their  flavor  is,  since  it  is  only  said  that  they  are 
“ juicy  and  high  flavored” — but  whether  the  high 
flavored  juice  is  sweet  or  sour,  does  not  appear.  These 
are  not  picked  instances.  They  occur  on  almost  every 
page  of  his  list  of  apples.  The  Summer  Sweet  Para¬ 
dise  is,  of  course,  sweet,  since  wre  are  three  times  told 
of  it,  once  in  the  title  and  twice  in  the  text.  The 
Sweet ~Ptunttain  also,  is  a  “ sweet  apple”  “of  a  very 
saccharine  flavor.”  Of  course  it  is  sweet.  Nos.  67, 
68,  69,  74,  75,  and  very  many  more,  are  described  with¬ 
out  information  as  to  their  flavor  except  that,  whatever 
it  is,  it  is  ‘brisk,’  or  ‘high,’  or  ‘rich’ — forlorn  adjec¬ 
tives  unafnanced  to  any  substantive  which  they  may 
qualify.  Sometimes  the  health  of  the  tree  and  its 
hardiness  are  given,  and  as  often  omitted.  Sometimes 
its  hardiness  of  bearing  is  mentioned,  but  oftener  neg¬ 
lected.  The  color  of  the  flesh  is  given  in  No.  82,  but 
not  in  83;  in  84,  but  not  in  85;  from  86 — 92  inclusive, 
but  not  to  the  second  92,  for  the  Bedfordshire  Foundling 
and  the  Dutch  Mignonne  are  both  numbered  92.  The 
color  of  the  flesh  is  not  given  in  93,  97,  100,  101,  103, 
110,  although  the  intermediate  numbers  have  it  given. 
Why  should  one  be  minutely  described,  and  not  all? 
We  should  regard  it  an  ungrateful  requital  for  all  the 
pleasure  and  profit  W'hich  this  volume  has  afforded  us  to 
hunt  up  and  display  what,  to  some,  may  seem  to  be 
mere  “jots  and  tittles,”  were  it  not  that  these,  in  them¬ 
selves,  unimportant  things  mark  decisively  the  absence 
in  the  author’s  plan,  of  a  style  of  description  which 
pomology  always  needed,  but  now  begins  imperiously 
to  demand.  And  we  are  confident  that  a  pomological 
manual,  on  the  right  design ,  is  yet  to  be  written.  Our 
hearty  wish  is,  that  Mr.  Downing’s  revised  edition  may 
be  that  manual. 

II.  We  are  lead,  from  these  remarks,  to  consider,  by 
itself,  the  imperfect  scale  of  descriptions  adopted  by  all 
our  American  pomological  writers,  upon  which  Mr.  D. 
has  not  materially  improved. 

The  description  of  the  tree  is  very  meagre  or  totally 
neglected.  Nothing  at  all  is  said  of  it  in  cases  out  of 
the  174  apples  numbered  and  described.  The  general 
shape  of  the  tree  is  given  in  but  thirty-eight  instances 
in  the  same  number. 

The  color  of  the  wood  is,  usually,  noticed  in  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  pears;  but  in  the  account  of  apples  in  not  one 
case,  we  should  think,  in  ten. 

The  peculiar  growth  of  the  young  wood,  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases,  is  not  noticed;  but  more  frequently 
in  the  pear  than  in  the  apple  list.  The  least  practiced 
observer  knows  how  striking  is  this  feature  of  the  face  of 
a  tree.  We  do  not  remember  an  instance  where  the 
buds  have  been  employed  as  a  characteristic.  Are  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks  so  numerous  that  such  an  one  as  this  can 
be  spared?  The  shape,  color,  size,  prominence,  and 


shoulder  of  buds,  together  with  their  interstitial  spaces, 
form  too  remarkable  a  portion  of  trees  to  be  absolutely 
overlooked  in  a  book  describing  the  “  fruits  and  fruit 
trees  of  America.” 

Equally  noticeable  is  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the 
core  and  seed,  as  identifying  marks.  Once  in  a  while, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Belle  Fleur,  the  Roman  Stem,  the 
Spitzenberg,  and  the  Pomme  Royal,  we  are  told,  that  the 
cores  are  hollow.  But  neither  among  pears  or  apples, 
is  the  core  or  seed  made  to  be  of  any  importance.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  as  being  a  decided  retrocession 
in  the  art  of  description.  Prince,  wisely  following 
Continental  authors,  is  careful  in  his  description  of  pears, 
to  give,  and  with  some  minuteness,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  seed.  But  Downing,  injudiciously  misled  by,  in 
this  respect,  the  decidedly  bad  example  of  British  au¬ 
thors,  has,  almost  without  exception,  neglected  this 
noble  criterion.  There  is  not  another  single  feature, 
either  of  fruit  or  fruit  trees,  which  we  could  not  spare 
better  than  the  core  and  seed.  Not  only  may  varieties 
be  marked  by  their  seeds,  but  they  form,  in  connection 
with  the  core,  important  elements  of  diagnoses  of  quali¬ 
ties.  A  Long-Keeper,  usually  has  a  very  small,  com¬ 
pact  core,  with  few  seeds.  A  highly  improved  and 
luscious  pear,  not  unfrequently  is  wholly  seedless; 
while  fruits  not  far  removed  from  the  wild  state  abound 
in  seeds.  Whenever  a  system  of  description  shall  have 
been  formed,  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  core  and 
seed  will  be  ranked  at  a  higher  value  in  it  than  any 
one  other  element  of  discrimination  and  description. 

The  same  neglect  or  casual  notice  is  bestowed  upon 
the  leaf.  If  anything  about  it  is  remarkable  it  is  men¬ 
tioned,  not  otherwise :  But  is  there  a  page  of  any  book 
that  was  ever  printed,  that  has  more  reading  on  it  than 
is  on  a  leaf,  if  one  is  only  taught  to  read  it?  It  too, 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  difference  but  very  often  of  qxtality. 
Mr.  D.  has  availed  himself  of  this  criterion  in  describ¬ 
ing  peaches.  Is  it  a  legible  sign  only  in  the  peach  or¬ 
chard?  He  that  is  ignorant  of  these  marks,  and  only  can 
tell  one  fruit  from  another,  is  yet  in  the  a  b  c  of  pomo¬ 
logy.  Who  but  a  tyro,  on  importing  Coe’s  Golden 
Drop ,  would  not  at  once  perceive  the  imposition,  if 
there  was  one,  the  moment  his  eye  saw  a  bud,  or  its 
shoulder?  Van  Mons  learned  to  select  stocks  for  his 
experiments,  as  well  by  the  wood  and  bud  in  winter,  as 
by  the  leaf  and  growth  of  summer.  In  a  large  bed  of 
seedlings  every  experimenter  ought  to  know  by  wood 
and  leaf  what  to  select  as  prognosticating  good  fruit, 
and  what  to  reject,  without  waiting  to  see  the  fruit. 
Nurserymen  of  our  acquaintance,  without  book,  label, 
or  stake,  can  tell  every  well  known  variety  on  their 
grounds.  One  of  our  acquaintance  never  had  a  mark, 
label,  stake,  or  register,  of  any  kind  upon  his  ground; 
a  culpable  reliance  on  his  ability  to  read  tree-faces;  for, 
on  his  throwing  up  the  business  suddenly,  his  successor 
fell  into  innumerable  mistakes.  It  is  just  as  easy  for  a 
pomologist  to  know  the  face  of  every  variety,  as  for  a 
shepherd  to  know  the  face  of  every  sheep  in  his  flock, 
or  a  grazier  every  animal  of  his  herd. 

III.  Although  the  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Ameri¬ 
ca”  professes  to  give  the  process  of  management  only 
for  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  it  ought  to  include,  and 
we  presume  was  designed  to  embrace  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  nursery  culture.  Every  cultivator  of  fruit  must 
be  a  private  nurseryman ;  he  needs  the  same  informa¬ 
tion,  the  same  directions  as  if  he  were  a  commercial 
gardener.  He  that  designs  planting  an  orchard  ought 
to  know  the  disposition  of  each  variety  of  fruit  tree, 
that  he  may  suit  the  circumstance  of  his  soil,  or  provide 
for  the  peculiarities  of  a  tree,  as  a  farmer  needs  to 
know  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  breeds  of  hogs 
and  cattle.  With  a  large  number  of  persons  it  would  be 
enough  to  say  of  fruits, — “  superb,”  “  extra-superb,” 
“  superlatively  gra  sd,”  “extra  magnificent;”  for  such,  a 
princely  catalogue  would  answer  every  purpose.  But 
such  as  have  son  knowledge,  and  every  year,  we 
are  happy  to  belie  },  the  number  of  such  increases,  ask, 
not  the  author's  b;  e  eulogy,  but  a  definite  statement  of 
all  those  special  qualities  on  which  such  eulogy  is 
founded.  The  exact  taste  of  each  variety  of  fruit  should 
be  studied  in  respect  to  soil;  some,  and  but  few,  love 
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strong  clays;  yet  fewer  thrive  upon  wet  soils;  but 
some  will,  as  the  Sweet  or  Carolina  June,  which  does 
well  on  quite  wet  soils;  some  refuse  their  gifts  except 
upon  a  warm  and  rich  sand;  some,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  number,  love  a  deep  loam,  with  a  subsoil  moist 
without  being  wet.  The  buds  of  some  varieties  escape 
the  vernal  frosts  by  their  hardiness;  some  by  putting 
forth  later  than  their  orchard-brethren.  Some  varieties 
thrive  admirably  by  ground  or  root  grafting,  while  very 
many,  so  worked,  are  killed  off  during  the  first  winter; 
some  varieties,  if  budded,  grow  off  with  alacrity,  others 
are  dull  and  unwilling;  some  form  their  tops  with  faci¬ 
lity  and  beauty;  others,  like  many  men,  are  rambling, 
awkward,  and  averse  to  any  head  at  all.  Some  sorts, 
put  upon  what  stock  you  will,  have  singularly  massive 
roots;  others  have  fine  and  slender  ones.  Every  variety 
of  tree  has  traits  of  disposition  peculiar  to  itself;  and  in 
respect  to  traits  possessed  in  common,  even  these  may 
be  classified.  In  every  description  there  should  be,  at 
least,  an  attempt  at  giving  these  various  nursery  pecu¬ 
liarities.  It  cannot  be  done,  as  yet,  with  any  conside¬ 
rable  accuracy.  Fruit  trees  have  not  yet  been  minutely 
studied.  A  florist  can  give  you  a  thousand  times  more 
minute  and  special  information  in  respect  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  habits  and  wants  of  his  flowers,  than  an  orchardist 
can  of  his  trees.  Doubtless,  it  is  easier  to  do  it  in  plants 
which  have  a  short  period;  whose  whole  life  passes 
along  before  the  eye  every  season,  than  in  plants  whose 
very  youth  outlasts  ten  generations  of  Dahlias,  Pansies, 
Balsams,  &c.  But  that  only  makes  it  the  more  import¬ 
ant  that  we  should  be  up  and  doing.  Let  no  work  be 
regarded  as  classic  which  does  not  take  into  its  design 
the  most  thorough  enunciation  of  all  the  peculiarities  of 
fruits,  and  pomology  will  receive  more  advantage  in 
ten  years,  that  it  could  by  a  hundred  years  of  rambling, 
unregulated,  discursive  descriptions. 

We  have  drawn  our  remarks  out  too  long  already; 
and  must  reserve  other  considerations  for  another  num¬ 
ber.  We  shall  then  give  Mr.  Downing  a  chance  to 
pay  us  back  in  our  own  coin,  as  we  hope  to  give  the 
description  of  some  half-dozen  apples,  that  we  may  by 
example  develop  our  ideas  of  the  method  of  describing 
fruits.  The  ability  which  Mr.  D.  has  shown  as  a  hor¬ 
ticultural  writer,  his  industry  in  collecting  materials  for 
this,  his  last  work;  the  skill  which  he  has  shown  him¬ 
self  to  possess  in  describing  fruits,  give  the  public  a 
right  to  expect  that  he  will  “  go  on  unto  perfection,” 
and  if  Mr.  D.  will  adopt  a  higher  standard  and  set  out 
with  a  design  of  a  more  systematic  description  of  fruits, 
every  liberal  cultivator  in  the  land  wiil  be  glad  to  put 
at  his  disposal  whatever  of  minute  observation  he  may 
possess.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Indianapolis ,  la.,  March  5,  1846. 


CULTURE  OF  FLAX. 


The  culture  of  Flax  is  becoming  a  very  important 
branch  of  agricultural  pursuit.  But  a  few  years  since, 
if  a  farmer  sowed  more  than  a  bushel  of  flax-seed,  un¬ 
less  he  was  a  very  extensive  farmer,  he  was  considered 
by  his  neighbors  as  bordering  on  insanity.  The  great 
majority  of  farmers  in  those  days,  sowed  but  a  few  quarts 
of  seed,  with  the  view  more  particularly  of  raising  flax 
rather  than  seed.  It  is  now  no  uncommon  thing  for 
farmers  to  sow  twenty,  thirty  and  sometimes  fifty  bus  els 
and  upwards;  and  notwithstanding  the  flax  is  usually 
destroyed,  the  seed  alone,  as  a  general  thing,  pays  as 
well  and  frequently  better,  than  any  other  crop.  The 
flax  is  considered  of  no  value  from  the  fact,  that  the 
expense  of  pulling,  rotting,  dressing  and  preparing  for 
market,  over  balances  its  worth,  and  hence  farmers  have 
resorted  to  the  most  expeditious  modes  of  getting  rid 
of  it,  such  as  burning  it,  throwing  it  into  wet  marshy 
places,  &c.  I  have  recently  had  conversations  with 
several  farmers,  who  have  for  the  last  two  years  engaged 
quite  largely  in  raising  it,  who  assure  me  that  if  the 
flax  is  cut  before  it  becomes  “dead  ripe,”  by  paying 
the  same  attention  to  it  in  curing  it  that  is  usually  be¬ 
stowed  upon  the  securing  of  hay,  cattle  will  not  only 
eat  it  readily,  but  are  very  fond  of  it,  besides  it  keeps 


them  in  a  very  thriving,  healthy  condition.  Those 
persons  with  whom  I  conversed,  agreed  in  their  belief, 
that  the  flax  thus  secured,  is  worth  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  as  the  seed. 

I  wish  to  mention  another  important  fact  in  relation 
to  raising  flax-seed,  which  every  farmer  should  know. 
Several  farmers  of  my  acquaintance,  the  past  season,  sowed 
flax-seed  and  barley  on  the  same  ground,  and  in  every 
instance  the  yield  of  either  kind,  was  as  great  as  if 
sowed  separately,  besides  flax  and  barley  straw  com¬ 
bined,  makes  very  excellent  fodder.  By  having  proper 
screens,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  flax-seed 
from  the  barley.  If,  by  sowing  flax-seed  and  barley 
together,  twice  the  amount  can  be  obtained  from  the 
same  ground,  is  it  not  worth  at  least  the  consideration 
of  every  farmer?  N. 


We  have  received  several  communications  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  practice  of  growing  flax  and  barley  together, 
but  know  nothing  of  its  advantages  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  We  were  not  aware  that  the  seed  of  flax 
would  be  matured  while  the  stalk  was  in  so  green  a 
state  as  to  be  good  for  fodder;  but  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  above  and  several  other  articles  speak  of  it  as  being 
valuable  for  this  purpose  when  mixed  with  barley  straw, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  a  crop  of  seed  is  obtained  in 
connexion  with  the  barley. — Ed. 


SHEEP— ESCURIAL  AND  ELECTORAL  SAXONY- 

Are  the  Spanish  Escurial  and  the  Electoral  Saxony 
the  same  race  of  sheep?  This  inquiry  has  been  raised 
in  my  mind  by  reading  an  article  entitled  “  Saxon 
Sheep  and  their  Crosses”  in  the  volume  of  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  1844,  page  350.  In  my  ignorance  I  had 
supposed  they  were  as  distinct  as  any  two  races  of  Ger¬ 
man  and  Spanish  sheep  can  be.  If  they  are  the  same 
thing ,  as  this  writer  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  then 
all  this  flourish,  which  has  been  made  about  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  ppre  Electoral  Saxony  Sheep,  imported 
and  bred  by  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Grove,  is  moonshine. 
For  there  are  men  in  the  country  who  profess  to  have 
the  pure  Escurials — and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  they  are 
the  real  “simon  pure”  Electoral  Saxons,  Escurials 
will  be  thicker  than  “hair  on  a  dog’s  back”  before 
1846  is  at  an  end — the  simple  reasons  being,  that  Elec¬ 
toral  Saxons  are  in  great  request  and  command  higher 
prices. 

I  had  supposed  that  the  Escurials  were  to  be  found 
only  in  Spain  and  the  Electoral  Saxons  only  in  Saxony 
— and  elsewhere,  only  as  they  have  been  imported  from 
these  countries.  I  have  supposed  that  an  Electoral 
Saxon  sheep  never  was  in  Spain — and  that  the  Spaniards 
have  no  such  variety — and  I  had  supposed  that  the  six 
varieties  of  sheep,  which  Consul  Jarvis  imported  into 
the  United  States,  were  only  sub-varieties  of  the  Spanish 
Merino  Sheep — al  l  excellent,  and  all  in  a  great  measure 
resembling  each  other.  The  Escurials  were  one  of  the 
six — and  many  have  contended  that  they  were  not  a 
whit  behind  any  other — while  all  were  similar,  each 
had  its  excellencies  and  peculiarities.  Will  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  be  pleased  to  show  what  light  you  can  on  this 
subject?  Inquirer. 


Note. — From  the  best  accounts,  the  origin  of  the 
Saxon  Merino  Sheep,  was  200  ewes  and  100  rams  sent 
by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  in  1765. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  mostly  of  the  Escurial  vari¬ 
ety,  which  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  produce 
the  finest  wool  of  any  of  the  Spanish  races,  and  were 
particularly  cultivated  by  the  Spanish  kings.  The  Elec¬ 
toral  Saxon  sheep  have,  according  to  their  history,  de¬ 
scended  mostly  from  this  Escurial  stock.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  that  they  have  been  improved  in  respect  to 
fineness  of  wool,  since  their  transfer  to  Saxony.  Our 
own  observation  does  not  permit  us  to  give  an  opinion 
on  this  point.  It  must  be  obvious,  however,  that  the 
blood  of  the  Electoral  Saxon  and  the  Escurial  must  be 
nearly  the  same,  the  former  being  only  a  lateral  brancli 
of  the  original  stock. 
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DEPOT  OF  THE  ROCHESTER  CITY  MILK  COMPANY.— (Fig.  32.) 


Office  of  the  Rochester  City  Milk  Co., ) 
Rochester,  March  2,  1846.  J 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — In  compliance  with  your 
request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you,  a  sketch  of  the 
Milking  House  and  Depot,  which  our  Company  propose 
to  construct  this  spring,  in  this  city,  immediately  on 
the  banks  of  the  Genesee  river,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  cows , 
and  for  the  sale  of  milk  of  the  very  best  quality. 

The  building  is  in  the  shape  of  a  -HI  .  The  front  of 
brick,  50  feet  in  length,  and  25  feet  in  depth,  and  20 
feet  in  height,  with  a  rear  building  175  feet  long,  and 
32  feet  in  width — built  with  a  centre  hall  or  arcade, 
twelve  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  high,  with  windows 
and  ventilators  in  the  tops,  (as  shown  in  the  sketch,)  to 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  in  the  warm  seasons  of 
the  year. 

On  each  side  of  this  hall,  there  is  a  range  of  mangers 
and  stanchions  for  fifty  cows — with  troughs  in  front  of 
them,  through  which  water  is  to  be  constantly  running. 

The  floor  is  to  be  of  clay,  paved  with  flat  stone,  set 
edgeways,  in  the  rear  of  the  cows,  with  a  gutter  one 
foot  in  width,  immediately  behind  the  cows;  and  be¬ 
tween  these  gutters  and  the  doors  at  the  sides  of  the 
building,  there  is  an  alley,  five  feet  in  width  on  each 
side.  The  doors  for  the  entrance  of  the  cows  are  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet 
apart.  Over  the  cows,  between  the  hall  and  the  sides 
of  the  building,  there  are  floors  for  the  reception  of  the 
winter  fodder  of  the  stock,  capable  of  holding  two  hun¬ 
dred  tons  of  hay  or  corn  fodder. 

The  gutters  drain  into  cisterns  in  the  basement,  and 
trap  doors  in  them  let  the  manure  down  into  carts,  in 
which  it  is  drawn  daily  to  the  company  farms  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  city,  where  the  crops  are  produced  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  milch  cows  in  the  Depot.  The  teams  bring 
down  a  load  of  grass  or  hay,  and  carry  back  in  return, 
a  load  of  manure — it  being  cheaper  to  transport  the 
feed  to  cows  than  to  cart  the  milk  twice  a  day,  from  the 
farms  to  the  city. 

The  front  of  the  building  is  occupied  for  an  office,  and 
rooms  for  the  sales  of  milk,  ice-cream,  &c.,  and  the  at¬ 
tic  for  the  lodging  room  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  while  the  cellar  is  used  for  roots,  and 
milk  room,  and  also  a  part  of  it  for  a  small  steam  en¬ 
gine,  employed  to  cut  up  and  steam  the  food  for  the 
cattle,  pump  the  water  from  the  river  to  supply  the 
reservoirs  in  the  building,  and  to  heat  the  stable  in  win¬ 
ter,  by  steam. 


In  the  rear  of  the  office  are  the  rooms  for  the  milK- 
wagons,  and  sleighs,  and  adjoining  these  is  the  stable 
for  the  horses  that  are  u  ed  for  distributing  milk  through¬ 
out  the  city. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  $2,500, 
including  the  engine,  fixtures,  &c. 

I  will,  if  you  desire  it,  furnish  you  with  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  establishment  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  method  of  keeping  the  cows,  &c.,  &c. 

Truly  yours, 

C.  B.  STUART, 

General  Ag’t  Rochester  City  Milk  Co. 

P.  S.  The  Rochester  City  Milk  Company  furnishes 
the  citizens  of  Rochester  with  pure  and  wholesome 
milk,  at  the  following  low  tariff  of  prices. 


DAILY  AVERAGE  IN  1  MONTH. 

From  1st  June  to 
1st  October. 

From  1st  October 
to  1st  June. 

36  qts.  and  over, . 

2  cents  per  quart. 

2l  u  u 

4  “  “ 

3  “  “ 

2 2-  cents  per  quart. 

3  «  “ 

3J  “ 

4  «  « 

12  “  under  36, . 

2  “  “  12,  .  . . 

1  “  “  2 . 

To  find  the  average,  add  the  quantity  taken  in  one 
month,  and  divide  by  the  days  in  the  month. 


FRUIT  FOR  COOKING. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — In  an  article  at  page  379  of  your 
December  number,  the  writer  who  describes  “  Com¬ 
stock’s  Garden  Apple,”  falls  into  a  very  great  error. 
1-Ie  says: — “It  is  generally  supposed  that  for  culinary 
purposes,  fruit  of  inferior  quality  will  answer;  hence 
we  see  in  works  on  promology,  and  in  Nursery  Cata¬ 
logues  the  division  into  table  and  kitchen  varieties.  The 
distinction  to  which  he  ihus  refers,  “in  nursery  cata¬ 
logues,”  &c.,  does  not,  however,  mean  any  such  thing. 
It  refers  simply  to  a  distinctive  character,  and  to  a  su¬ 
periority  in  quality  for  a  specific  object.  In  regard  to 
pears,  we  have  table  and  cooking  pears,  and  the  same 
as  respects  plums,  cherries,  and  other  fruits.  So  in  re¬ 
spect  to  apples:  many  of  the  varieties  of  sweet  apples, 
and  others  of  acid  or  of  an  astringent  character,  which 
are  altogether  ill  suited  for  the  table,  are  found  to  be 
admirably  adapted  for  cooking,  and  it  is  for  their  supe¬ 
rior  qualities  when  cooked,  and  not  on  account  of  their 
inferior  quality,  that  the  term  kitchen  has  been  applied 
to  them.  Wm.  R.  Prince. 

Prince’s  Nurseries,  Flushing,  Feb’y  8,  1846. 
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ICELAND  SHEEP.— (Fig.  35.) 


Excepting  the  dog,  no  species  of  domestic  animals 
presents  such  remarkable  variations  of  character  as  the 
sheep.  What  a  contrast,  for  instance,  is  shown  by  com¬ 
paring  the  soft  and  beautiful  covering  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  breeds  with  the  hairy  and  shaggy  fleeces  of  the 
argali,  the  musmon,  or  some  of  the  wild  races  of  the 
Asiatic  mountains !  Again,  a  diversity  no  less  striking 
is  seen  by  comparing  the  small,  light,  smooth  head  of 
the  Leicester,  with  that  of  some  of  the  Tartarian,  or 
the  Iceland  sheep;  the  latter  in  some  instances  carrying 
four  or  five,  and  even  eight  horns,  of  from  a  foot  to 
more  than  two  feet  in  length. 

In  noticing  Mr.  Morrell’s  «  American  Shepherd  ” 
last  month,  we  gave  a  cut  of  a  44  fat-rumped”  ram.  We 
now  present  a  cut  of  an  Iceland  sheep,  with  three 
horns.  The  number  of  horns  constitutes  the  chief  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  these  sheep,  though  they  are  very  useful  in 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  being  hardy,  and  ob¬ 
taining  their  living  in  the  barren  and  rugged  parts  of 
that  island  without  attention  from  man.  Their  size  is 
medium — their  fleece  thick,  but  rather  coarse,  and  only 
calculated  for  inferior  fabrics.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
recollect  having  seen  for  several  years,  one  of  this 
kind  of  sheep  with  four  horns,  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice,  near  this  city. 

We  make  another  extract  from  Mr.  Morrell’s  book 
on  the  subject  of 

PARTURITION  OR  LAMBING. 

“The  usual  period  of  gestation  with  the  ewe  is. five 
months,  or  an  average  of  152  days. 

The  proper  time  for  parturition  must  be  determined 
by  circumstances,  of  which  climate  and  locality  are  the 
most  prominent,  and  these  the  flock-master  must  steadily 
keep  in  view.  The  month  generally  selected  in  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  is  May,  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  climate  forbidding  an  earlier  period,  unless  in  in¬ 
stances  where  buildings  are  provided  for  shelter,  the 
expense  of  which  is  greater  than  the  majority  of  far¬ 
mers  are  willing  to  incur. 

The  ewes  during  pregnancy  should  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible,  and  every  attention  paid  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  their  food.  Ewes,  however,  should 
not  be  kep t  fat  at  this  stage;  indeed  this  state  is  inju¬ 
rious,  as  it  predisposes  them  sometimes  to  abortion; 
but  what  is  usually  termed  “good  store  condition” 
should  be  maintained  through  the  whole  period  of  ges¬ 
tation.  Neither  should  ewes  be  exposed  to  storms  and 
cold  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  but 
thoroughly  protected  from  both.  It  cannot  be  expect¬ 


ed  from  any  domestic  animal  a 
healthy  offspring,  in  our  rigorous 
climate,  if  the  dam  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  suffer  the  hardships  of  cold 
and  starvation ;  therefore  it  will  be 
wise  if  the  sheep  husbandman  will 
always  hold  up  to  view  the  apo¬ 
thegm,.4  so  the  dam,  so  the  offspring.’ 
There  must  be  condition  to  sustain 
the  mother  in  the  trying  hour  of 
lamb  -birth ;  and  like  good  condition 
is  equally  necessary  to  sustain  the 
lamb  subsequently,  and  impart  to 
it  sound  constitution,  size,  and 
thrift. 

The  field  chosen  for  the  ewes  to 
fold  should  be  dry,  free  from  stumps, 
open  ditches,  and  possess  as  level  a 
surface  as  possible,  as  in  little  hol¬ 
lows  ewes  are  liable  to  be  cast , 
which  is  caused  by  lazily  stretching 
themselves  in  sunny  weather,  when 
in  a  lying  posture.  In  this  situation 
they  will  often  be  found  flat  on 
their  backs  and  violently  kicking 
the  air,  without  the  power  of  re¬ 
covery,  until  aided;  and  if  unseen 
by  the  shepherd,  death  will  follow 
sometimes  in  a  few  hours. 

But  perhaps  no  field  affords  that 
smoothness  of  surface  to  prevent 
these  too  often  fatal  occurrences,  and  therefore  the  du¬ 
ty  devolves  upon  the  shepherd  of  passing  leisurely  over 
every  part  of  the  field,  several  times  during  the  day,  to 
guard  against  them.  But  this  duty  must  not  be  delayed 
until  some  of  the  ewes  have  dropped  their  lambs;  he 
must  commence  his  career  of  watchfulnesss  at  least  ten 
days  before,  for  it  is  very  common  with  ewes  that  are 
in  over  good  condition  to  be  found  in  this  perilous  situ¬ 
ation  some  days  before  their  time. 

44  The  lambs  of  fine-wooled  sheep  are  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  cold  and  wet  when  they  drop,  and  to  guard 
against  exposure,  the  sheep-master  must  endeavor  to 
anticipate  storms,  and  place  his  flocks  beforehand  un¬ 
der  shelters.  These  should  be  capacious,  as  the  ewe 
dislikes  too  much  company  at  the  time  of  parturition, 
as  will  be  noticed  in  her  retiring  often  quite  distantly, 
if  in  a  field  from  the  rest  of  her  companions,  when  the 
event  is  about  to  transpire.  In  such  instances  where 
no  sheltering  is  provided,  greater  labor  and  vigilance 
must  be  employed,  the  presence  of  the  flock-tender 
being  constantly  needed,  with  his  bottle  of  warm  milk, 
and  putting  the  more  helpless  in  a  large  basket,  lined 
with  hay  or  straw,  and  bringing  them  before  the  fire 
for  an  hour  or  more,  until  animation  is  restored.  When 
lambs  are  separated  from  their  dams  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  care  should  be  observed  not  to  have  them 
wrapped  or  touched  with  anything  that  is  offensive,  as 
its  scent,  when  very  young,  is  the  principal  source  of 
recognition  by  the  mother.  A  clean  blanket  or  woolen 
cloth  will  be  best,  if  swaddling  should  be  found  neces¬ 
sary. 

44  If  the  season  has  been  unpropitious  for  early  grass, 
and  consequently  the  keep  during  parturition  too  low, 
the  flock  should  have  the  run  of  two  lots,  which  should 
adjoin,  and  the  communication  at  all  times  kept  open. 
The  adoption  of  this  course  prevents  the  confusion  inci¬ 
dent  to  changing  the  whole  flock  at  once. 

44  The  number  of  ewes  herding  together  at  this  im¬ 
portant  period  should  not  exceed  one  hundred,  and  a 
still  less  number  will  result  advantageously  to  both  the 
flock  and  master.  He  should  at  all  seasons  keep  before 
him  the  fact,  that  a  few  sheep  kept  together  will  do  bet¬ 
ter  than  many,  which  will  be  more  particularly  en¬ 
forced  hereafter.” 


Cure  for  Diarrikea. — A  certain  cure  for  this  com¬ 
plaint  is  found  in  rice  water.  Boil  the  rice,  take  the 
water,  make  it  palateable  with  salt,  and  drink  it  copi¬ 
ously  while  warm.  We  never  knew  this  to  fail. 
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THE  CURRANT 


The  remarkable  hardiness  and  productiveness  of  this 
truly  valuable  fruit, 
have  induced  most  land- 
owners  to  neglect  whol¬ 
ly  all  care  and  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  bushes.  In 
order  to  exhibit  clearly 
the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  manage¬ 
ment,  we  annex  ex¬ 
act  representations  of 
the  size  of  the  fruit 
taken  from  two  different 
bushes  of  the  common 
red  currant  in  the  same 
garden.  The  smaller 
bunch  was  was  taken 
from  the  old  mass  of 
bushes,  growing  thick¬ 
ly,  stunted,  and  without 
pruning  or  culture.  The 
larger  was  from  a  small, 
Fig-  36-  vigorous,  and  well  cul¬ 

tivated  bush  in  rich  ground.  The  difference  in  size, 
should  satisfy  every  one  of  the  great  loss  sustained  by  a 
want  of  culture  and  attention. 


CULTURE  OF  FRUIT- 


At  what  period  of  his  life  shall  a  man  plant  fruit  trees? 

Mr.  Tucker — There  is  an  old  saying  that 

He  who  plants  pears, 

Plants  for  his  heirs — 

an  adage  which  in  one  sense  is  doubtless  true,  for  short 
lived  indeed  must  be  the  pear  tree  that  does  not  outlive 
him  who  plants  it;  but  the  maxim  intended  to  be  con. 
veyed  by  the  proverb  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  pear  is 
so  long  in  coming  into  bearing,  that  he  who  plants  the 
tree  can  scarcely  expect  to  taste  its  fruit  himself,  and 
consequently  plants  it  solely  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs. 
Now  if  this  were  strictly  true  it  would  afford  no  very 
just  ground  to  refrain  from  planting,  since  there  is  more 
forecast,  and  more  benevolence  displayed  in  planting  a 
tree  for  the  benefit  of  one's  heirs,  than  there  is  in  hoard¬ 
ing  up  gold  for  them;  for  the  tree  will  neither  run  nor 
fly  away,  and  if  well  selected  and  well  planted,  will 
continue  to  bear  fruit  of  great  value,  for  many  genera¬ 
tions,  without  much  after  attention ;  while  all  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  too  few  of  the  heirs  of  the  wealthy 
have  the  skill  to  prevent  gold  from  taking  wings  to 
itself  and  flying  away.  Nor  would  it  be  very  easy  to 
show  that  we  are  less  bound  to  plant  trees  for  our  pos¬ 
terity  than  our  ancestors  were  to  plant  them  for  us, 
since  the  obligation  seems  equally  binding  upon  every 
successive  generation. 

But  the  following  statement  will  show  that  the  mus¬ 
ty  old  proverb,  in  the  selfish  caution  it  was  designed  to 
convey,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  spring 
of  1843,  the  writer  of  this  article  procured  a  large  pear 
tree,  and  grafted  several  choice  varieties  upon  it,  some 
of  which  bore  fruit  the  succeeding  year,  and  several 
more  the  season  that  has  just  passed.  In  the  same 
spring  a  scion  of  the  Seckel  pear  was  spliced  upon  the 
top  of  a  young  apple  tree,  three  feet  from  the  ground. 
Finding  the  next  season  that  the  graft  had  acquired 
about  twice  the  thickness  of  the  stock  upon  which  it 
was  growing,  another  small  apple  tree  was  placed 
along  side  of  it,  and  united  with  the  graft  six  inches  above 
its  insertion,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  firm  union 
between  the  two  trees.  This  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  tree  from  breaking  down  when  it  should 
come  into  bearing.  In  May  last,  two  years  from  the 
insertion  of  the  graft,  it  was  found  to  be  in  blossom, 
being  then  5  feet  8  inches  high.  It  produced  14  pears, 
four  of  which  were  accidentally  destroyed;  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  ripened.  These  pears  exceeded  by  more  than 
one  third  the  size  the  Seckel  pear  is  usually  found  to 


acquire.  Several  of  them  weighed  over  three,  and  one 
of  them  more  than  five  ounces;  the  average  wreight  of 
this  pear,  as  seen  here,  or  found  in  the  New-York  mar¬ 
kets,  being  scarcely  two  ounces.  A  friend,  Mr.  James 
Dixon,  presented  me  some  unusually  fine  specimens  last 
October,  one  of  which  weighed  three  ounces;  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  the  rest  was  but  two  ounces. 

These  experiments,  so  recently  made,  if  we  had  n") 
other  facts  to  sustain  them,  would  show  that  no  man, 
who  has  strength  and  capacity  to  perform  the  opera¬ 
tion,  need  neglect  planting  or  grafting  trees  from  an 
apprehension  that  he  shall  not  live  to  see  their  fruits 
himself;  for  here  is  an  instance  of  a  man,  at  the  age  of 
56,  planting  the  seed  of  an  apple  of  which  he  had  just 
been  eating;  at  58  he  grafts  the  tree  with  the  Seckel 
pear,  and  at  60,  finds  it  producing  some  of  the  finest 
fruits  of  its  kind  that  had  probably  ever  been  seen.  And 
in  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be  readily  ac¬ 
complished  by  almost  any  person  who  earnestly  ap¬ 
plies  himself  to  the  task.  The  cause  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  size  of  the  fruit  requires  indeed  a  little  expla¬ 
nation;  and  this  may  be  found  in  part  in  the  extreme 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  which  the  tree  stands,  (the 
ground  having  been  highly  manured  for  garden  purpo¬ 
ses,  for  several  successive  years,  frequently  from  the 
hen-house,)  and  partly  by  a  certain  degree  of  dwrarfing 
that  results  from  grafting  the  pear  upon  the  apple,  and 
from  the  constriction  produced  by  the  sudden  expansion 
of  the  graft  at  its  junction  with  the  stock,  which  ope¬ 
rates  like  a  ligature  in  detaining  a  greater  quantity  of 
sap  in  the  fruit  branches. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  man  at  the 
very  period  of  his  life  when  he  is  best  capable  of  doing 
the  thing  well — from  50  to  60 — excusing  himself  from 
putting  out  fruit  trees  upon  the  plea  that  he  is  too  old 
to  be  benefitted  by  it.  The  two  following  instances 
will  show  at  how  late  a  period  of  life  a  fondness  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  has  been  practically  manifested, 
and  at  how  much  later  a  period  of  life  has  been  pro¬ 
longed,  as  if  in  reward  of  the  deed. 

An  aged  lady,  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Greenwich, 
not  many  years  ago.  planted  a  peach  in  her  one  hun¬ 
dredth  year,  and  lived  to  eat  the  first  fruit  the  tree  pro¬ 
duced.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  set 
out  an  orchard  at  the  advanced  age  of  77,  and  wras 
laughed  at  by  his  neighbors,  who  were  much  too  wise 
to  plant  frees  for  posterity — he  lived  thirty  years  after¬ 
wards.  These  it  will  be  admitted  are  extreme  cases, 
and  yet  many  not  very  dissimilar  ones  could  easily  be 
collected,  were  due  justice  done  to  the  scattered  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise  of  the  nation. 

But  however  meritorious  the  humblest  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  and  multiply  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  may  be, 
and  however  great  is  our  obligation  to  the  many  nurse¬ 
rymen  and  skilful  horticulturists,  as  well  as  to  the  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  of  our  country,  who  have  devoted  their 
time  and  resources  to  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  the  valuable  seedling  fruits  of  our  land,  as  well  as  to 
the  importation  of  the  numerous  choice  kinds  from 
abroad,  time  only  at  present  will  admit  of  a  passing  al¬ 
lusion  to  the  splendid  achievments  of  the  two  greatest 
pomologists  of  this,  or  any  other  age;  the  late  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  of  England,  and  Dr.  Van  Mons,  of 
Belgium.  To  the  scientific  and  unwearied  efforts  of 
these  truly  great  men,  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fruits,  especially  of  the  pear  kind,  now  in 
cultivation.  Mr.  Knight  pursued  the  direct  mode  of 
obtaining  new  varieties  by  cross  breeding,  from  which 
process  sprung  those  noble  pears,  the  Dunmore  and  the 
Monarch.  Dr.  Van  Mons  availed  himself  of  that  law- 
of  vegetable  economy  wfiiich  disposes  fruit,  under  cer¬ 
tain  favorable  circumstances,  to  a  gradual  improvement 
for  several  successive  generations;  a  law  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  thoroughly  to  elucidate. 
His  method  was  to  plant  and  replant  the  first  fruit  of 
young  seedling  trees,  from  three  to  five  successive  gene¬ 
rations.  At  every  successive  planting  the  trees  came 
sooner  into  bearing — those  of  the  fifth  generation  bear¬ 
ing  the  third  year,  and  nearly  all  of  them  producing 
choice  fruit.  Beyond  the  third  generation  in  the  stone 
fruits,  the  fourth  in  the  apple,  and  the  fifth  in  the  pear, 
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they  were  not  often  found  to  improve;  the  next  move¬ 
ment  being  generally  a  retrograde  one,  sometimes  are- 
turn  even  to  the  most  indifferent  kinds. 

Thus  did  this  most  indefatigable  man  go  on  planting 
and  replanting,  until  having  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  fruit,  his  garden,  many 
years  before  his  death,  contained  of  pears  alone,  more 
than  two  thousand  varieties,  none  of  which  were  be¬ 
low  mediocrity,  and  many  of  them  of  surpassing  excel¬ 
lence.  In  accomplishing  this  splendid  achievement,  he 
actually  planted  himself,  and  carefully  examined  the 
fruit  of  no  less  than  80,000  varieties.  What  a  task  for 
a  single  individual,  anti  what  a  rebuke  for  those  who 
never  plant  at  all !  To  him  we  are  indebted  for  those 
splendid  pears,  the  Beurre  Diel,  Beurre  Bose,  Dundas, 
Frederick  of  Wurtemburg,  Queen  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  many  others.  What  a  debt  of  gratitude  do  we  not 
awe  to  the  successful  cultivators  of  fruit  generally,  and 
to  those  great  benefactors  of  the  human  family,  just  al¬ 
luded  to,  in  particular!  Let  us  evince  our  sense  of  the 
obligation  by  thoroughly  opening  our  eyes  to  the  good 
they  have  done  us,  and  by  availing  ourselves  without 
delay  of  the  princely  banquet  they  have  set  before  us. 

It  is  now  time  to  recur  to  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  “  At  what  period  of  his  life  should  a  man 
plant  fruit  trees?”  And  will  not  my  readers  now  agree 
with  me  that  the  period  should  only  be  limited  by  actu¬ 
al  incapacity,  and  that  we  should  continue  to  plant,  to 
cultivate,  and  to  improve,  while  providence  lends  us 
strength  to  execute  the  task ;  never  doubting  that  we 
shall  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labor;  and  with  the  proud 
consciousness  that  if  we  have  done  something  for  our¬ 
selves,  we  have  done  far  more  for  posterity,  who  will 
have  cause  to  remember  and  to  bless  us. 

Port  Chester ,  Jan.  3,  1846.  Th.  Close. 


THE  FRUIT  CULTURIST: 

Adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Northern  States,  con¬ 
taining  directions  for  raising  Young  Trees  in  the 
Nursery,  and  for  the  management  of  the  Orchard  and 
Fruit  Garden.  By  John  J.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  extensively  known  as  an  intelligent 
and  successful  cultivator  of  fruits.  His  extensive  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  and  habitual  accuracy,  fully  entjtle  his 
observations  to  the  respect  and  confidence  with  which 
they  are  generally  received.  In  the  work  before  us, 
his  objects  have  been  to  furnish  useful  directions  to 
those  who  may  be  little  acquainted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  fruit  trees,  to  promote  the  culture  of  the  best 
varieties,  and  by  encouraging  the  adoption  of  a  proper 
system,  to  increase  the  production  of  fruits,  and  render 
more  certain  the  profits  of  their  cultivation.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  not  intended  in  this  case  to  furnish  a  large 
work — it  consists  of  220  pages,  18  mo,  divided  into 
two  general  divisions;  the  first  containing  twelve  chap¬ 
ters  under  the  head  of  “General  Directions  and 
Practices,” — and  the  second,  twelve  chapters,  “On 
the  Different  Kinds  of  Fruits.”  To  these  is 
added  a  “Descriptive  List  of  Fruits,”  embracing 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots.  An  attentive  examination  of  the  book  only  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  those  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  it  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  designed.  As  applicable  to  the  season, 
we  present  the  following  extracts  on 
GRAFTING. 

“  The  great  number  of  modes  described  in  books, 
have  tended  rather  to  bewilder  than  to  enlighten  be¬ 
ginners;  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  are  more  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  down  reasons  on  which  success 
depends,  than  for  pointing  out  the  peculiar  modes  of 
operation,  which  may  be  varied  according  to  con¬ 
venience,  provided  attention  is  given  to  the  essential 
particulars. 

“  Propagation  by  grafting  differs  mainly  and  essen¬ 
tially  from  increasing  by  cuttings,  by  inserting  the  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  growing  stock  of  another  tree,  instead  of 
directly  into  the  soil.  The  stock  thus  supplies  the  sap, 
as  the  soil  does  in  the  case  of  a  cutting ;  and  the  graft, 


instead  of  making  roots  of  its  own,  extends  its  forming 
wood  downwards,  through  the  inner  bark,  into  the 
stock  itself.  Hence  there  are  two  chief  requisites  for 
success:  the  first,  that  the  graft  be  so  set  in  the  stock, 
that  the  sap  may  flowupvvard  without  interruption;  and 
the  second,  that  the  forming  wood  may  flow  downward 
uninterruptedly  through  the  inner  bark. 

“  To  effect  these  two  requisites,  it  is  needful,  first , 
that  the  operation  be  performed  with  a  sharp  knife,  that 
the  vessels  and  pores  may  be  cut  smoothly  and  evenly, 
and  the  two  parts  be  brought  into  immediate  and  even 
contact.  Secondly ,  that  the  operation  be  so  contrived 
that  a  permanent  and  considerable  pressure  be  applied 
to  keep  all  parts  of  these  cut  faces  closely  together. 
Thirdly ,  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  inner 
bark  and  the  wood,  should  coincide  or  exactly  corres¬ 
pond  in  each;  for  if  the  inner  bark  of  the  one  sets 
wholly  on  the  wood  of  the  other,  the  upward  current 
through  the  wood  and  back  through  the  bark,  is  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  graft  cannot  flourish  nor  grow.  And, 
fourthly,  that  the  wounded  parts  made  by  the  operation, 
be  effectually  excluded  from  the  external  air,  chiefly  to 
retain  a  due  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  graft,  but  also 
to  exclude  the  wet,  until,  by  the  growth  of  the  graft, 
the  union  is  effected. 

“1.  The  first  requisite  is  best  attained  by  keeping  a 
keen,  flat-bladed  knife  to  cut  the  faces,  and  another 
knife  for  other  purposes. 

“  2.  The  second  requires  that  the  jaws  of  the  stock 
in  cleft-grafting,  press  with  some  force,  but  not  too 
much,  against  the  wedge-shaped  sides  of  the  graft.  A 
stock  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  sometimes 
do  this  sufficiently;  but  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  a 
more  convenient  size.  In  whip-grafting,  the  tongue 
and  slit  should  be  firmly  crowded  or  bound  together. 

3.  “  The  third  requisite  is  attained  by  close  examina¬ 
tion. 


“  4.  The  fourth  is  accomplished  by  plasters  of  graft¬ 
ing-wax,  and  by  the  application  of  grafting-clay.  Graft¬ 
ing  wax  may  be  made  by  melting  together  one  pound 
of  beeswax,  two  of  tallow,  and  four  of  rosin.*  It  is 
spread,  when  melted  or  softened,  on  muslin  or  thin 
unsized  paper,  with  a  brush  or  spatula.  It  is  some¬ 
times  applied  without  plasters,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  worked  with  wet  hands,  until  it  may  be  drawn 
out  into  ribbons  of  wax,  which  are  wrapped  round  the 
part.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  applied  closely,  so  as  to 
allow  if  possible  no  interstices,  and  covering  cut  or  split 
surface  otherwise  exposed  to  the  air.  In  cool  weather, 
a  lantern,  chafing-dish,  or  hot  brick,  is  necessary  to 
soften  the  plasters  before  applying  them. 

“The  annexed  figures  represent  the  two  most  com¬ 
mon  modes  usually  adopted  for  fruit- 
trees;  fig.  37  ,  representing  whip¬ 
grafting,  which  if  well  performed 
with  the  parts  closely  pressed  toge¬ 
ther,  needs  no  ligature  to  keep  the 
graft  in  its  place;  and  fig.  38,  the 
common  mode,  or  cleft-grafting, 
which  except  for  small  stocks,  is 
generally  found  best  and  most  certain 
of  success. 

“  It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  men¬ 
tion  that  propagation  by  grafting  and 
by  cuttings  is  to  be  performed  early 
in  spring  before  the  buds  swell  ;f  and 
that  the  grafts  or  cuttings  may  be  cut 
late  in  autumn  or  at  any  time  during  winter,  provided 
the  natural  moisture  is  preserved  until  they  are  used. 
A  convenient  mode  of  thus  preserving  them,  is  to  wrap 
or  imbed  them  in  damp,  not  wet  moss;  or  bury  them  in 
a  box,  beneath  the  surface  of  a  dry  spot  of  earth,  the  box 
to  be  open  downwards,  and  the  grafts  to  be  kept  from 
contact  with  the  earth  by  sticks  across  the  inside  of  the 
box.” 


Fig  37 


*  More  wax  and  less  rosin  is  less  adhesive  to  the  hands,  but 
more  expensive. 

t  Grafts,  if  kept  in  a  cold  place,  in  a  dormant  state,  till  the 
leaves  of  the  stock  are  expanded,  may  generally  be  inserted  with 
success,  if  of  the  apple  and  pear.  Cuttings  are  used  at  various 
seasons  of  the  year,  in  hot-house  culture 
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SUPPORTS  FOR  TWINING  ANNUALS. 


The  annexed  figure  represents  a  neat  and  simple  mode 
of  constructing  one  of  these 
supports.  It  may  be  used 
with  a  fine  effect  for  such 
plants  as  the  morning  glory, 
cypress  vine,  and  such  de¬ 
licate  twiners  as  readily 
ascend  to  a  height  of  seve¬ 
ral  feet. 

The  centre  pillar  is  made 
of  wood  set  firmly  in  the 
soil,  and  furnished  with 
short  radiating  arms  at  the 
top.  From  the  ends  of 
these,  small  wire  chains 
are  stretched  in  a  down¬ 
ward  direction  and  fastened 
at  the  bottom,  by  means  of 
wooden  or  metalic  hooks 
driven  into  the  earth. — 
These  chains  may  be  cheap- 
Fig  39.  ly  and  conveniently  made 

with  common  wire  worked  into  long  links  like  those 
used  by  surveyors. 


FRUITS _ WINTER  APPLES. 


Mr.  Editor — Permit  me  to  lay  before  your  numer¬ 
ous  readers,  some  remarks  on  the  most  prominent  winter 
apples  cultivated  in  western  New-York.  It  is  well  to 
compare  notes  on  this  subject  with  other  parts  of  our 
country.  The  growing  of  choice  winter  apples  for  the 
market,  has  now  become  something  more  than  a  mere 
retail  business. 

I  first  notice  the  Newtown  pippin,  from  the  fact  that 
no  fruit  is  oftener  inquired  for  than  this.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  the  wonderful  crops  of  this  apple  gathered 
from  the  thousand  trees  of  Mr.  Pell,  of  Ulster  county? 
The  published  statements  of  Mr.  Pell’s  success  in  grow¬ 
ing  this  fruit,  has  no  doubt  been  quite  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large;  but  at  the  same  time  has  had  the 
tendency  to  lead  many  into  error  in  regard  to  it.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  apple,  the  yellow  and  the  green; 
neither  of  which  have  succeeded  well  in  this  section 
of  country,  or  in  the  western  States;  both  are  of  supe¬ 
rior  flavor,  and  valuable  for  their  long  keeping  qualities. 
With  us  it  is  not  very  productive,  and  the  fruit  being 
very  liable  to  be  affected  with  black  spots  or  canker, 
renders  it  unsightly  and  unsaleable,  and  is  now  but  little 
cultivated. 

Baldwin,  sometimes  called  the  Red  Baldwin  Pippin. 
A  noble  fruit,  and  well  worthy  of  extensive  cultivation. 
It  combines  all  of  the  essential  qualities,  which  go  to 
constitute  a  superior  fruit;  fine  rich  flavored;  fair  size; 
fine  appearance;  productiveness;  long  keeping,  and  not 
subject  to  black  spots  or  canker.  This  apple  is  exten¬ 
sively  cultivated  near  Boston,  where  it  is  esteemed  very 
highly.  It  more  than  sustains  its  high  reputation  here. 
December  to  March. 

Boston  or  Roxbury  Russet.  Deserves  a  place  in  every 
good  collection,  succeeds  admirably  in  the  west,  very 
productive,  always  fair,  and  is  inferior  to  no  other  for 
long  keeping.  This  and  the  golden  Russet,  are  near 
allied  to  each  other.  The  last  named  is  the  smallest. 
The  Boston  Russet  has  become  so  popular  that  it  is 
now  extensively  counterfeited.  Not  however  after  the 
manner  of  making  wooden  nutmegs;  but  many  of  our 
fruit  growers  sell  all  sorts  of  russets  under  this  popular 
name. 

Rhode  Island  Greening.  One  of  our  most  productive 
sorts,  often  producing  wonderful  crops.  The  writer 
has  often  taken  six  and  seven  barrels  from  a  single  tree. 
Few  sorts  are  more  profitable  than  this.  Many  have 
set  out  large  orchards  of  this  variety.  The  Fall  Pippin 
and  several  other  sorts  are  often  called  by  this  name. 
The  true  Rhode  Island  Greening  never  becomes  yellow ; 
but  is  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  at  maturity,  of  a  light 


green.  The  fruit  is  of  first  quality,  but  not  equal  in 
flavor  to  some  others.  November  to  March. 

Esopus  Spitzenberg.  This  fruit  always  commands 
the  highest  price  in  the  market.  Its  superior  rich  fla¬ 
vor,  together  with  its  beautiful  color,  renders  it  a  fa¬ 
vorite  for  the  desert.  It  is  not  quite  as  productive  as 
some  other  sorts,  yet,  on  the  whole,  yielding  an  average 
crop.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Western  New- 
York,  and  in  the  western  states.  More  valuable  than 
any  other  variety  of  the  Spitzenberg.  Nov.  to  March. 

Seek-no-farther  ;  of  which  we  have  three  distinct  va¬ 
rieties,  all  highly  esteemed.  The  Westfield  Seek-no- 
farther,  as  described  by  Downing,  isa  well  known  New- 
England  variety ;  a  productive  and  popular  fruit.  Dec. 
to  February. 

Russet  Seek-no-farther,  very  much  resembles  the  above 
in  shape  and  appearance,  but  is  nearly  covered  with  a 
thin  russet.  Somewhat  extensively  cultivated  in  Niaga¬ 
ra  county.  Productive,  and  will  keep  somewhat  longer 
than  the  first  named  variety.  Dec.  to  March. 

Red  Seek-no-farther;  often  known  as  the  Red  Gilli- 
flower;  a  very  superior  fruit,  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  western  New-York.  Fruit  of  medium  size,  form 
very  round,  the  eye  and  crown  nearly  of  the  same  size; 
skin  of  a  fine  orange  yellow,  nearly  covered  with  a  fine 
brilliant  red,  approaching  to  dark  crimson  on  the  side 
next  the  sun;  and  dotted  with  dark  russet  dots,  which 
are  much  more  prominent  on  the  shady  side  of  the  fruit. 
Stalk  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  set  in  a  rather  nar¬ 
row,  funnel-like  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  set  in  a 
wide,  shallow,  smooth  basin.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
crisp,  of  a  very  agreeable  acid,  rich,  brisk  flavor.  The 
tree  is  a  fine  grower,  and  very  productive.  Nov.  to 
February. 

Lady  Apple;  a  beautiful  little  apple  of  fine,  rich 
flavor;  a  favorite  among  the  ladies  for  the  desert.  Not 
much  cultivated,  although  productive;  yet  too  small 
for  profit.  “So  small,”  says  a  lady,  “that  it  would 
take  a  cart  load  of  them  to  make  a  bushel.”  December 
to  April. 

Pomme  Grise,  or  Canada  Gray  Apple,  a  fine  gray  rus¬ 
set,  below  medium  size,  and  of  rich  flavor.  There  are 
two  varieties  called  by  this  name.  The  smallest  is  the 
true  one;  very  productive,  and  a  first  rate  desert  fruit. 
Highly  esteemed  in  Canada,  and  cultivated  with  great 
success  in  Niagara  county.  Dec.  to  March. 

Detroit  Red,  or  Detroit  Black  Apple.  An  apple  of 
exalted  merit,  supposed  to  have  originated  at  Detroit. 
Fruit  of  large  size,  often  very  large,  generally  with 
prominent  uneven  ribs.  Some  specimens  quite  flat, 
others  rather  oblong,  large  at  base  and  eye.  Skin  fine 
crimson,  becoming  much  darker  when  fully  matured. 
Stem  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long;  calyx  mostly 
closed,  set  in  a  wide  and  shallow  plaited  basin;  flesh 
white,  stained  with  red,  crisp,  juicy,  and  of  a  very  agree¬ 
able,  moderately  acid  flavor.  Oct.  to  January.  This 
fruit  has  become  exceedingly  popular  wherever  known. 
It  commands  a  high  price,  and  finds  a  a  ready  sale  in 
the  market.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  Esopus  Spitzen- 
bergh,  and  its  striking  appearance  commands  attention. 
The  tree  is  not  a  very  vigorous  grower,  but  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  well  worthy  of  more  extensve  cultivation. 
This  fruit  is  widely  different  from  the  Red  Winter  Cal- 
ville,  or  Calville  Rouge,  or  from  several  other  varieties 
of  the  Black  Apple,  which  are  sometimes  called  by  this 
name. 

Tall  man  Sweeting.  This  fruit  so  much  admired  in  its 
own  New-England,  has  gained  but  little  credit  in  emi¬ 
grating  to  the  west.  It  is  inferior  in  flavor  and  often 
insipid.  With  the  swinish  multitude  however,  it  is 
held  in  high  repute,  and  its  productiveness  renders  it 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  feeding  stock. 

Ambrosial.  The  popularity  of  this  fruit  has  now 
passed  away.  Some  years  since,  a  brother  nurseryman 
and  myself  were  the  favored  recipients  of  a  few  scions 
of  this  noted  fruit.  The  friend  that  gave  them  us  had 
just  received  them  from  a  friend  going  into  the  western 
country;  had  informed  our  friend  that  it  was  an  apple 
of  superior  merit;  indeed  there  was  none  better.  We 
felt  grateful  for  the  acquisition,  and  as  it  was  without 
name,  at  the  suggestion  of  our  friend,  we  gave  it  the 
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above  name,  as  an  ear  mark,  for  the  time  being.  Years 
rolled  on,  and  at  length  our  waiting  eyes  beheld  the 
fruit;  a  small,  one-sided,  greenish  white  apple;  as  hard 
as  a  chip,  and  the  juice  pretty  good  vinegar,  without 
the  process  of  fermentation.  We  felt  somewhat  wrathy ; 
called  on  our  friend  for  an  explanation,  and  he  call¬ 
ed  on  his  worthy  friend  to  explain,  who  having  now 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  “  honesty  is  the  best  poli¬ 
cy,”  confessed  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter.  He  had 
cut  the  scions  from  a  bundle  of  trees  which  he  found  on 
the  boat,  not  doubting  but  it  would  prove  to  be  superi¬ 
or  fruit.  Nothing  more  than  petit  larceny. 

Buffalo  Nursery ,  Jan.s  1846.  B.  Hodge. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 


The  Grape  requires  a  deep  friable  soil,  and  an  ex¬ 
posure  in  accordance  to  the  class  to  which  it  belongs, 
the  foreign  varieties  alone  requiring  a  particularly 
warm  location.  No  fruit  will  admit  of  such  plentiful 
manurings  as  this,  provided  it  be  properly  applied,  and 
the  produce  of  fruit  will  be  thereby  immensely  in¬ 
creased,  and  those  who  say  the  development  produced 
is  in  wood  without  fruit  evince  great  ignorance.  De¬ 
composed  vegetable  or  animal  manures,  and  above  all 
the  blood  of  cattle  from  the  butcher’s  stall,  plentifully 
and  frequently  mingled  with  the  earth  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  main  stalk  of  the  vine,  will  cause  a  de¬ 
gree  of  vigor  and  productiveness  that  will  astonish  all 
who  have  not  witnessed  their  effects.  In  regard  to 
pruning,  the  American  varieties  simply  require  such 
thinning  out  during  the  winter,  as  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  branches  injuring  each  other  by  contact,  and 
the  removal  of  such  weak  spurs  as  are  immature  and 
imperfect;  but  no  fear  should  be  indulged  that  the  vine, 
if  in  a  good  soil,  is  not  capable  of  maturing  its  fruit  on 
any  extent  of  branches  it  may  naturally  produce,  as 
among  the  most  productive  vines  found  in  Carolina, 
there  are  many  instances  where  a  single  vine  covers  an 
acre.  Summer  pruning  is  only  called  for  in  locations 
where  the  vines  are  confined  in  too  narrow  limits,  and 
then  but  very  partially,  as  any  considerable  pruning 
will  cause  the  fruit  to  turn  black  and  fall  off,  and  even 
cutting  off  the  leaves  will  prevent  the  maturity  of  the 
fruit,  as  they  are  the  conductors  of  the  essential  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  fruit  and  to  the  whole 
plant.  The  foreign  varieties,  being  natives  of  a  much 
milder  climate,  require  considerable  primings,  and  but 
a  moderate  proportion  of  the  vigorous  shoots  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  it  being  necessary  in  this  case  to 
substitute  skill  and  artifical  culture  in  order  to  remedy 
the  inappropriateness  of  climate.  The  most  delicate 
foreign  varieties  do  not  succeed  in  this  latitude  except 
under  glass,  but  in  that  way  they  ripen  well  and  are 
exceedingly  productive.  Wm.  R.  Prince. 


FLAX 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  gentlemen  of 
enterprise  and  capital,  do  not  engage  more  extensively 
in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  from  this  article.  Large 
quantities  are  annually  raised  in  this  (Seneca)  county 
exclusively  for  the  seed.  The  straw,  after  the  seed  is 
thrashed  out,  is  left  to  lie  and  rot  in  the  fields;  but  little 
or  no  account  is  made  of  it  as  a  manure.  The  yield  of 
seed  is  from  eight  to  twelve  bushels  per  acre,  and  the 
price  is  generally  one  dollar  per  bushel,  which  must  be 
a  poor  compensation,  considering  it  is  so  heavy  a  drain 
upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil;  but  could  they  obtain  an 
equal  additional  amount  for  the  stalk,  the  crop  might 
be  a  profitable  one.  Numerous  articles,  such  as  twine, 
cordage,  ropes,  bagging,  ticking,  sacking,  and  various 
kinds  of  cloth  for  summer  clothing,  might  be  manu¬ 
factured  from  flax,  which  would  wear  twice  as  long  as 
cotton;  besides  it  would  be  helping  the  farmers  in  their 
immediate  vicinity,  who  in  return  would  help  the 
manufacturer.  ASON  Smith. 

Tyre,  Dec.  31sf>  1845. 


CHITTENDEN  COUNTY  (VT.)  AG-  SOCIETY. 

The  directors  of  this  society  have  offered  325  premi¬ 
ums,  and  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  them  about 
$750.00.  They  have  adopted  a  new  feature  in  the 
award  of  premiums — that  no  one  man  shall  receive  more 
than  one  premium  on  the  same  class  of  animals  or  ar¬ 
ticles  presented — but  if  entitled  to  a  second  premium 
in  the  class,  he  shall  have  a  certificate  or  diploma  to 
that  effect,  stating  and  setting  forth  the  fact — but  the 
premium  shall  be  paid  to  the  man  who  presents  the  next 
best  articles  or  animals  in  the  same  class.  This  will 
render  the  competition  much  more  active,  and  a  far 
greater  variety  will  be  presented.  The  premiums  also 
will  be  much  more  widely  scattered  over  the  county, 
and  cannot  be  concentrated  in  a  few  hands. 

Another  new  and  most  important  of  all  measures  is 
the  offer  of  a  premium  to  every  member — in  the  gift 
of  a  copy  of  the  “  Agriculturist,”  or  “The  Cultiva¬ 
tor,”  to  any  member  who  will  receive  it,  on  his  pay¬ 
ing  $1  25  instead  of  $1,  to  the  funds  of  the  society — 
thus  putting  into  the  hands  of  every  member,  a  paper 
richly  worth  one  dollar,  by  his  paying  twenty-five 
cents  extra  to  the  society.  Among  the  whole  number 
now  on  our  list,  amounting  to  between  400  and  500, 
only  50  decline  the  offer;  and  most  of  these,  not  because 
they  object  to  the  plan,  but  because  they  have  made 
previous  arrangements  for  their  agricultural  reading. 

Our  number  of  members  has  been  more  than  doubled, 
and  we  hope  still  very  much  to  increase  the  list  before 
our  show,  on  the  first  day  of  October  next.  As  we  get 
our  papers  at  a  reduced  price,  our  funds  for  premiums 
are  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  operation 
of  this  plan,  which  meets  with  favor  everywhere. 
Would  not  this  be  a  noble  plan,  in  its  practical  effects, 
to  be  adopted  throughout  the  land,  by  every  agricultu¬ 
ral  organization?  L.  G.  Bingham, 

Pres’t  C.  C.  Jig.  Society . 
Williston,  Vt.,  March  13,  1846. 

Accompanying  the  above,  we  received  the  Society’s 
Prize  List  for  1846.  The  premiums  are  all  paid  in  cash, 
and  though  small,  are  so  arranged  as  to  draw  out  an  ex¬ 
tensive  competition;  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
spirit  aivakened  by  the  engergetic  and  judicious  efforts 
of  this  society  does  not  draw  together  a  larger  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  at  its 
next  exhibition,  than  has  ever  before  been  convened 
for  any  useful  purpose.  Its  premiums  consist  of  16  on 
horses,  40  on  cattle,  65  on  sheep  and  wool,  9  on  swine, 
34  on  field  crops,  32  on  horticulture,  28  on  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  and  107  on  household  and  other  manufactures. 


SELF-ACTING  PUMP. 

In  our  last  volume,  pages  245  and  246,  we  published 
a  communication  in  reference  to  this  pump,  from  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Erastus  W.  Ellsworth.  Since  then 
we  have  received  frequent  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
operation,  &c.  The  following  interesting  extract  from 
a  letter  received  sometime  since  from  Mr.  Erastus 
Ellsworth,  the  father  of  the  inventor,  would  have 
appeared  before,  but  it  was  unfortunately  mislaid.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  invention  has  proved  itself  all 
it  has  heretofore  been  represented  to  be.  The  well 
knoivn  character  of  the  Messrs.  Ellsworth  justifies 
the  most  implicit  reliance  on  their  statement: 

“Mr.  Howard  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  to  learn,  that 
the  Self-acting  Pump,  which  he  saw  in  operation  in  my 
door  yard  last  summer,  has  not  failed,  but  for  a  day 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  accident,  to  perform  its  task 
to  raise  all  the  water  w’hich  the  well  furnishes.  It  now 
supplies  water  for  twenty  head  of  cattle  daily. 

“  To  test  its  power  to  elevate  water  above  its  station,  a 
lead  pipe  was  attached  to  the  discharge  pipe,  and  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  barn  near  by,  and  raised  to  the  height 
of  forty-nine  feet,  above  the  water  in  the  well.  At 
that  height  it  played  a  jet  of  about  four  feet  higher , 
evincing  a  power  much  greater  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated.  Indeed,  the  invention  has  more  than  met  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  regarding  it.” 
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COLMAN’S  EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE — PART  V. 


In  matters  of  a  practical  nature,  this  number  is,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  decidedly  superior  to  any  that 
has  preceded  it. 

Mr.  Colman  proposes  to  arrange  his  observations  un¬ 
der  three  great  divisions,  to  wit:  arable  farming  •  breed¬ 
ing  and  grazing;  and  dairying.  He  does  not  intend, 
however,  to  give  “specific  and  exact  directions  in  de¬ 
tail  for  the  cultivation  of  every  crop,  and  for  every  de¬ 
partment  of  farm  management.”  *  *  *  “My  prin 

cipal  object,”  he  observes,  “  is  to  point  out  in  Euro¬ 
pean  agriculture  such  circumstances  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  it  and  our  own  as  may  serve  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  and  to  give 
such  an  account  of  the  modes  of  management  which 
prevail  abroad,  and  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  long 
practice  and  experience,  as  may  facilitate  their  adopt¬ 
ion,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  existing  among  us  would 
render  their  adoption  eligible.”  He  admits  that  every 
country  must  practice  modes  in  some  degree  peculiar  to 
itself,  owing  to  the  variation  of  climate,  facility  for 
procuring  manures,  price  of  labor,  value  of  products,  &c. 
“  At  the  same  time,”  says  Mr.  C.,  “the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  agricultural  practice  are  every  where  the  same; 
and  these  with  the  various  modifications  which  they 
may  be  expected  to  assume  under  different  degrees  of 
civilization,  or  different  degrees  of  improvement  in 
sciences  and  the  arts,  and  their  general  and  special 
application  cannot  be  too  fully  discussed  and  illustra¬ 
ted.”  *  *  *  “  We  may  learn  much  from  those  wdio 

cultivate  better,  and  from  those  who  do  not  cultivate 
so  well  as  ourselves.  There  is  little  hope  in  anything 
so  far  as  great  improvement  is  concerned,  for  the  man 
who  implicitly  follows  any  guide  whatever.  He  must 
exercise  his  own  reason,  experience,  observation,  and 
judgment,  in  the  application  of  rules  which  may  be 
laid  down  for  his  direction.” 

The  Soil. — Under  this  head  it  is  remarked  that  “  the 
farmer’s  whole  business  so  far  as  cultivation  is  concern¬ 
ed,  lies  with  the  soil;  and  upon  the  soil,  and  the  skill 
and  intelligence  with  which  he  manages  it,  must  depend 
his  success.”  Mr.  Colman  does  not  assent  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  “  some  scientific  persons  that  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  use  of  soil  is  for  the  support  of  the  plant, 
and  that  the  food  of  the  plant  is  derived  wholly  from 
the  atmosphere.”  Yet,  in  conclusion,  he  says — “that 
plants  receive  a  large  portion  of  their  nourishment 
from  the  air,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt.”  He  does  not 
allow  much  credit  to  the  “notion  that  plants  receive  a 
large  portion  of  their  nourishment  through  their  leaves.” 
As  before  remarked,  however,  he  admits  that  the  at¬ 
mosphere  contributes  essentially  to  vegetation,  but,  he 
says, — “  so  far  as  any  practical  use  whatever  is  to  be 
made  of  the  fact,  we  must  consider  this  nourishment  as 
received  through  the  roots,  and  consequently  through 
the  medium  of  the  soil  in  which  these  roots  spread 
themselves,  and  the  manures  by  which  it  is  enriched. 
The  soil,  therefore,  as  the  basis  of  all  vegetation,  is  the 
great  object  of  the  farmer’s  consideration.” 

Theories  of  the  operation  of  the  Soil. — The 
subject  of  this  chapter  gives  occasion  to  speak  of  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  a 
preceding  number.  He  remarks — “  The  common  pro¬ 
perties  of  soil  may  be  distinguished  by  the  eye  or  the 
feel,  with  persons  of  experience  and  practical  observa¬ 
tion;  but  chemical  examination  may  often  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  detecting  the  presence  of  some 
mineral  ingredient,  by  which  the  cultivation  of  par¬ 
ticular  crops  may  be  hindered  or  wholly  prevented.” 

*  *  *  “  What  portion  of  the  soil  is  abstracted  for 

vegetable  food  is  not  yet  determined;  and  it  is  a  singu¬ 
lar  fact  that  though  analytical  chemistry  has  demonstra¬ 
ted  that  certain  mineral  substances  are  taken  up  in  the 
organism  of  plants,  and  are  essential  in  composing  their 
structure,  and  has  proceeded  to  calculate  the  actual 
amount  in  pounds’  weight  abstracted  by  the  growth  of 
crops  of  a  particular  quantity,  it  has  never  yet,  by  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  before  the  planting,  and  as  exact  an 
examination  after  the  crop  has  been  removed,  deter¬ 


mined  the  loss  in  such  case.  Why  this  has  not  been 
done,  or  whether  it  be  beyond  the  power  of  chemical 
analysis  to  accomplish,— extraordinary  as  is  the  degree 
of  perfection  to  which  the  science  has  been  advanced, 
must  be  left  to  others  to  answer.” 

The  theory  of  Decandolle,  in  regard  to  the  exuda¬ 
tions  or  excrementitious  matter  of  plants,  by  which  the 
soil  was  supposed  to  be  unfitted  for  the  production  of 
the  same  species,  Mr.  Colman  thinks  is  now  generally 
abandoned.  But  the  necessity  and  advantage  ol  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops,  is  fully  admitted  both  by  practical  and 
scientific  men,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a 
particular  crop  exhausts  the  soil  of  certain  elements 
essential  to  its  production;  but  adds  Mr.  C.,  “  it  would 
be  extremely  interesting  if  the  fact  of  such  exhaustion, 
and  its  extent,  could  be  more  particularly  determined 
by  a  chemical  examination  of  the  soil  which  has  been 
cultivated.” 

Mr.  Colman  alludes  to  the  theory  of  Liebig,  that  the 
mineral  ingredients  which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of 
plants,  and  which  are  carried  off  when  the  products  are 
removed,  require  to  be  returned  either  artificially  or 
naturally — “  that  the  land  being  suffered  to  rest,  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  different  production,  the  ordinary  influences 
of  air  and  moisture  in  decomposing  the  rocks  of  the 
soil,  will  renew  the  supply  of  these  mineral  elements 
which  have  been  removed.”  He  thinks  that  the  expe¬ 
riments  to  which  this  has  led,  and  which  are  now  go¬ 
ing  on,  must  shortly  determine  this  matter,  and  greatly 
simplify  the  processes  of  agriculture. 

To  show  that  the  advantages  of  chemical  analysis 
may  be  overrated,  a  quotation  is  given  from  the  noted 
chemist,  Boussingault :  “  Chemists  of  great  talent,” 
(says  Boussingault,)  “  have  made  many  complete  analy¬ 
ses  of  soils  noted  for  their  fertility ;  still,  practical  agri¬ 
culture  has  hitherto  derived  very  slender  benefits  from 
labors  of  this  kind.  The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple; 
the  qualities  which  we  esteem  in  a  workable  soil  de¬ 
pend  almost  exclusively  upon  the  mechanical  mixture 
of  its  elements;  we  are  much  less  interested  in  its  che¬ 
mical  composition  than  jn  this;  so  that  simple  washing 
which  shows  the  relations  between  the  sand  and  the 
clay,  tells  of  itself,  much  more  that  is  important  to  us, 
than  an  elaborate  chemical  analysis.” 

In  regard  to  the  proportion  of  lime  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  fertility  of  soils  for  various  crops,  Mr.  Col¬ 
man  refers  both  to  Boussingault  and  Yon  Thaer,  and 
also  to  an  experiment  of  Payen,  to  show  that  that  point 
is  not  yet  settled.  In  one  of  the  extracts  given  from 
Yon  Thaer,  it  is  stated  that  the  richest  argillaceous 
soil  that  he  ever  analyzed,  was  taken  from  the  bank  of 
Elbe.  Of  one  hundred  parts,  four  and  a  half  were  lime. 
This  soil  it  was  said,  “  was  made  to  bear  the  richest 
crops,  as  cabbages,  wheat,  autumnal  corn,  beans,  &c., 
but  every  sixth  year  it  was  necessary  to  manure  it 
thoroughly  and  give  it  a  fallow.”  In  another  state¬ 
ment  of  Yon  Thaer’s  referred  to,  he  says — “  The  richest 
land  I  ever  analyzed,  and  which  was  taken  from  the 
marshes  of  the  Oder,  contained  19|  parts  in  100  of 
humus,  70  of  clay,  a  little  line  sand,  and  an  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  quantity  of  lime.” 

Mr.  C.  next  quotes  from  Boussingault,  who  cites  the 
analysis  of  “  one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  iu  the  world,” 
to  show  that  the  proportion  of  lime,  if  indeed  its  pre¬ 
sence  is  actually  required  in  the  soil,  is  much  smaller 
than  some  have  thought  essential.  The  analysis  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  that  of  the  soil  of  Tchornoizem,  which  em¬ 
braces  an  extensive  district  in  Russia.  It  is  stated  to 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Murchison,  that  this  land 
“  is  a  submarine  deposite  formed  by  the  accumulation 
of  sands  rich  in  organic  matters.  It  is  (says  Boussin¬ 
gault)  the  best  soil  in  Russia  for  wheat  and  pasturage.” 
The  analysis  was  made  by  M.  Payen,  who  found  the 
soil  to  contain — 

Organic  matter, . 6.95 

(containing  2.45  per  cent  of  azote.)  » 

Silica, . . 71.56 

Alumina,  . . . . .  —  .  11.40 

Oxide  of  Iron, .  5.62 

Lime, . . . 0.80 

Magnesia...... . 1.22 
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Alkaline  chlorides, .  1.21 

Phosphoric  acid,  a  trace. 

Loss, .  .  1*24 


Alkaline  chlorides, .  1.21 

Phosphoric  acid,  a  trace. 

Loss, .  .  1*24 


100.00  ” 

In  relation  to  the  above  facts,  Mr.  Colman  remarks — 
«It  is  a  little  remarkable,  judging  from  the  analysis 
here  given,  that  not  only  is  the  quantity  of  lime  ex¬ 
tremely  minute,  but  even  the  phosphates,  deemed  so 
essential  and  indispensible  to  success,  are  also  absent.” 

Mr.  Colman  declares,  that  though  he  is  desirous  of 
encouraging  scientific  investigations,  the  known  re¬ 
sults  of  which  he  cannot  but  admire,  yet  he  deems  it 
proper  to  exercise  caution  in  our  assumptions.  “We 
are  very  apt,”  he  says,  “  to  exclaim  in  the  extacy  of 
the  Grecian  philosopher  in  the  successful  investigation 
of  an  interesting  problem,  ‘I  have  found  out!  I  have 
found  out ! 5  when,  with  all  the  apparent  and  flattering 
loosening  of  the  strings,  the  gordian  knot  remains  as 
firm  as  ever.  The  processes  of  nature  must  all  be  sim¬ 
ple  enough  to  the  Great  Mind  which  established  them, 
but  that  is  not  the  human  mind.  To  compare  a  rush 
light  to  the  sun,  would  fall  infinitely  short  of  express¬ 
ing  the  difference  between  them.” 

(To  be  continued ) 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  am  much  pleased  with  the  “  estab¬ 
lished  facts”  presented  by  Professors  Kane,  Lindley, 
and  Playfair,  in  their  report  on  the  potato  disease  in 
Ireland,  as  stated  by  you  in  the  March  number  of  your 
valuable  periodical.  And  believing  that  they  are  cor¬ 
rect,  and  that  they  will  greatly  subserve  the  cause  of 
humanity,  and  that  all  possible  light  upon  this  subject 
is  desirable,  I  am  led  to  inquire  how  they  arrive  at 
their  conclusions.  1st.  Why  do  “they  suggest  its 
connection  with  the  cold,  cloudy,  ungenial  weather  of 
the  past  season  ”  in  Ireland,  unless,  being  atmospheri¬ 
cal,  it  affects  the  unripe  vines  in  that  kind  of  weather? 

2d.  Why  do  they  conclude  that  “  the  potato  is  not 
affected  in  a  warm,  dry,  sunny  country,”  unless  by  ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  vines  are  only  exposed  in  a  cold,  un¬ 
genial  climate? 

3d.  How  do  they  conclude  that  “potatoes  planted 
early  in  the  season  are  more  healthy  than  those  planted 
later,”  except  by  admitting  that  the  vines  of  late  unripe 
potatoes  are  more  exposed  to  the  disease? 

4th.  Why  is  it  that  “the  crop  has  suffered  less  in  dry, 
elevated,  sandy  districts,”  unless  “the  natural  warmth 
of  the  soil”  matures  the  potatoes  before  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  or  rather,  prevents  its  appear¬ 
ance? 

5th.  How  is  it  that  “  late  varieties  are  more  affected 
than  early  ones,”  unless  by  being  exposed  while  imma¬ 
ture,  to  the  disease  in  “cold,  cloudy,  ungenial  weather?” 

6th.  How  do  “they  disprove  the  opinion  that  the 
disease  affects  old  varieties  more  than  new,”  but  by  ad¬ 
mitting  that  it  affects  all  varieties  when  the  vines  are 
in  a  state  to  receive  it? 

Thus  the  “established  facts”  of  these  eminent  profes¬ 
sors  confirm  the  suggestion,  in  another  page  of  the  same 
number,  to  plant  all  varieties  as  early  as  possible,  thus 
anticipating  the  fall  disease.  And  we  are  happy  in 
6tating  that  there  is,  in  this  region,  a  general  determi¬ 
nation  to  do  this  the  coming  season.  K.  Haven. 
Shoreham,  Vt.,  March  12,  1846. 


ASHES. 


Few  farmers  know  or  appreciate  the  value  of  this 
article  as  a  manure.  Applied  to  the  young  corn  crop, 
they  are  worth  at  least  one  shilling  per  bushel,  while 
our  ash  carts  are  gathering  them  up  in  exchange  for 
trinkets,  which  do  not  nett  the  farmer  more  than  six 
cents  per  bushel.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  far¬ 
mer  will  awake  to  his  own  interest? 

Jason  Smith. 


BARLEY  AND  FLAX  GROWN  TOGETHER, 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — Mr.  George  W.  Baker  put  into 
my  hands,  the  other  day,  the  February  number  of  your 
paper,  the  “Cultivator,”  in  which  was  inserted  on  page 
57  a  piece  written  by  G.  W.  B.  on  the  subject  of  my 
raising  barley  and  flax  together.  Mr.  Baker  did  not 
receive  his  information  from  me,  and  is  therefore,  in 
some  respects,  erroneous  as  to  matters  of  fact.  I  hasten 
to  correct  the  errors.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  last  spring 
to  try  the  experiment  of  sowing  barley  and  flax  to¬ 
gether,  till  I  had  sowed  all  but  one  acre.  I  then  bought 
me  one  bushel  of  flax-seed,  and  on  the  acre  which  I  had 
not  sowed,  I  put  on  three  bushels  of  barley,  and  from 
six  to  seven  quarts  of  flax-seed  mixed  together,  and 
sowed  the  remainder  of  the  bushel  of  flax-seed  on  a 
number  of  acres  more,  even  when  the  grain  had  come 
up  and  let  it  take  its  own  course,  without  dragging.  I 
had  $15  worth  of  flax-seed  from  the  bushel  sowing;  as 
to  the  acre  in  question,  I  judged  that  I  had  fifty  bushels 
of  barley  and  about  six  bushels  flax-seed.  My  crop 
was  all  harvested  together,  therefore  cannot  be  so  par¬ 
ticular,  but  the  farmer  who  wishes  can  learn  by  exper¬ 
iment.  One  idea  I  will  add,  that  if  farmers  will 
sow  about  five  or  six  quarts  of  flax-seed  to  the  acre 
with  their  oats  for  horse  feed,  they  will  not  need  to 
visit  tamarack  swamps  to  obtain  medicine  for  horses; 
all  will  be  right  in  a  cheaper  way.  In  cleaning  up  the 
grain,  if  you  wish  to  keep  the  flax-seed  with  the  grain, 
a  thin  board  must  be  substituted  for  the  lower  sieve  in 
the  fanning-mill,  otherwise  the  flax-seed  will  be  left  in 
the  tail-box.  Gaius  Stebbins 

Lebanon ,  March  13,  1846. 


SAMPLES  OF  WOOL,  & C. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  Thomas  Noble,  of  Mas¬ 
sillon,  Ohio,  some  thirty  samples  of  wool.  With  the 
exception  of  samples  from  four  bucks  purchased  in  the 
fall  of  1844,  of  the  Saxon  stock  imported  by  the  late 
H.  D.  Grove,  the  specimens  sent  are  all  from  a  stock 
which  Mr.  Noble  has  kept  for  several  years,  and  which 
were  originally  derived  mostly  from  the  stock  of  Messrs. 
Dickinson  &  Wells,  late  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  On 
examining  and  comparing  the  samples,  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Noble,  that  “  there  is  no  necessity  of  going  to 
Saxony  for  fine  wooled  sheep.”  In  relation  to  his 
flock,  Mr.  Noble  says — “I  began  the  winter  with  1,600 
head,  and  though  our  feed  was  very  scanty  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  unfavorableness  of  last  season,  yet  they 
are  in  fine  order,  and  there  has  not  been  one  death. 
When  the  summer  comes  around,  should  you  wish  it,  I 
will  give  you  the  cost  of  keeping  per  head,  the  deaths 
per  cent,  the  per  centage  of  lambs  raised,  the  quantity 
of  wool  sheared  by  each  sheep,  the  selling  price  of  the 
same,  &c. 

“I  shipped  my  last  year’s  crop  of  wool  to  Liverpool, 
but  it  did  not  answer  my  expectations.  The  home  mar¬ 
ket  is  best. 

“  I  am  about  establishing  a  flock  of  sheep  on  the 
prairies  of  Illinois.  I  sent  out  900  (850  ewes  and  50 
wethers)  last  summer.  So  far  they  have  done  well,  and 
if  the  experiment  succeeds  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
it  a  large  flock — say  10,000.” 

We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  Mr.  Noble’s  account 
of  the  produce  of  his  flock,  &c.  and  hope  he  will  fur¬ 
nish  it. 

The  Wheat  Crop. 

Mr.  Noble  says — “Wheat  so  far  looks  well.  I  sow 
nearly  all  mine  with  a  drill,  believing  it  much  the  best 
plan.  I  had  a  machine  made  which  sows  six  rows  at 
once,  and  is  a  very  efficient  article.” 

Artichokes. 

Mr.  Noble  has  for  several  years  cultivated  artichokes, 
and  he  says — “  I  am  this  season  more  than  ever  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  great  value.  While  every  other  crop 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  ungenial  season,  [drouth] 
they  were  but  little  affected.” 
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SILK  CULTURE. 

We  learn  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  American  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Association,  Col.  Clark  read  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  subject  of  the  production  of  silk  in  the  United 
States.  He  argued  that  the  advantages  of  cultivating 
silk  in  Europe  and  this  country  are  altogether  in  our 
favor.  Here  the  hatching  of  eggs  is  done  by  the  spring 
season — in  Europe  it  was  only  accomplished  bjT  artifi¬ 
cial  heat.  The  time  of  feeding  in  this  country  is  31 
days — in  Europe  45.  The  expense  of  preparations, 
&c.  is  much  less  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  There 
every  thing  has  to  be  done  under  cover — here  the  worms 
succeed  best  with  shelter  just  sufficient  to  protect  them 
from  the  hot  sun,  and  the  rains.  At  the  same  meeting, 
Mr.  Van  Epps,  who  it  is  said,  has  lately  become  director 
to  the  largest  silk  establishment  this  side  the  Alleghanies, 
made  some  remarks  showing  that  the  progress  of  the 
silk-culture  in  the  United  States  has  been  more  rapid  than 
is  generally  supposed.  According  to  the  Tribune ,  he 
stated  in  1840  there  were  raised  in  Maine  211  lbs.  of 


cocoons;  1844,  815; 

and  in  the  following  States 

1840. 

1844. 

New- Hampshire,  . . 

1,100 

Vermont, . 

10,990 

Massachusetts, . 

37,690 

Rhode  Island, . 

1,140 

Connecticut, . 

176,210 

New-York, . 

6,340 

5  200 

Pennsylvania, . 

33’ 110 

Delaware,  . . 

458 

Maryland, . . 

8,530 

Virginia,  . . . 

.  3,191 

7,720 

North  Carolina,. . . . 

8,050 

South  Carolina,.... 

6,930 

Tennessee, . .  . . 

...............  1,217 

25,090 

Kentucky, . 

5,810 

Illinois, . 

4,250 

Ohio, . 

31,500 

Total  in  1844,  333,277  lbs.  equal  to  30,000  bushels  of 
cocoons,  which  would  employ  25  reels  for  six  months. 


ORANGE  CO.  AG.  SCHOOL- 

We  learn  that  several  farmers  of  the  town  of  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  have  formed  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  under  the 
name  of  “  Orange  County  Scientific  and  Practical  Insti¬ 
tute.”  Mr.  James  Darrach  has  been  engaged  to 
furnish  instruction  by  lectures  and  otherwise,  in  the 
natural  sciences — particularly  in  vegetable  and  animal 
physiology,  chemistry,  &c. — showing  their  application 
to  the  purposes  of  the  farmer.  The  different  members 
constituting  the  association  are  each  to  receive  a  certain 
number  of  the  pupils,  whom  they  promise  to  instruct  in 
ftall  the  practical  branches  of  agriculture  and  the 
manual  operations  of  the  same;  and  also  to  watch  over 
their  morals  and  habits,  in  the  same  manner  that  they 
would  their  own  children,  for  their  permanent  good.” 

The  practical  knowledge  which  will  thus  be  imparted 
to  the  pupils,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  important — they 
will  be  able  to  see  how  far  the  suggestions  of  the  labo¬ 
ratory  will  be  borne  out  by  actual  experiment.  We 
annex  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter,  on 
the  subject  of  this  school,  received  from  F.  J.  Betts, 
Esq.,  of  Newburgh: 

(i  Their  system  is  in  one  respect,  to  me,  quite  new; 
and  I  should  think  would  prove  of  great  practical  value. 
I  refer  to  the  provision  for  having  the  scholars  board 
with  the  members  of  the  institute,  from  whom  they  are 
to  receive  instruction  in  all  of  the  practical  duties  of 
the  art.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  this  institute,  the 
members  are  all  intelligent  practical  farmers,  who  take 
such  an  interest  in  an  improved  state  of  agriculture  as 
to  enter  into  an  association  like  this,  and  who  stand 
pledged  to  carry  out  and  test  the  accuracy  and  truth  of 
the  teachers’  suggestions  by  actual  careful  experiments, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  student  will  be  more  thoroughly 
taught  than  he  could  be  by  experiments  upon  a  “model 
farm;”  and  he  will  derive  the  still  greater  advantage 


of  instruction  in  the  mysteries  of  household  economy. 
Success  in  agriculture  must  depend  upon  the  economi¬ 
cal  use  of  the  farmer’s  means,  and  the  agricultural 
student  who  finds  no  place  in  his  course  of  study ,  for 
economy  as  an  essential  part  of  his  education,  will  find 
himself  more  of  a  theorist  than  a  farmer,  when  his 
studies  are  concluded.  In  the  practical  farmer's  family 
he  will  learn  how  to  economise  his  time,  his  money, 
his  manures,  and  in  fine,  all  of  his  means.” 

We  invite  attention  to  the  advertisement  to  be  found 
in  this  number. 


“COWOLOG-Y.” 


We  have  received  several  inquiries  in  relation  to  a 
Treatise  on  Milch  Cows  published  in  France  by  M. 
Francis  Guenon,  and  a  translation  of  which,  by  N.  P. 
Trist,  has  appeared  in  the  Farmer’s  Library. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  treatise  “discloses  infallible 
signs  for  determining  the  milking  properties  of  Neat 
Cattle.”  By  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  imparted  in  this 
work,  it  is  declared  that  “one  may  without  fail  disco¬ 
ver,  even  in  a  calf  of  a  few  months  old,  whether  it  will 
make  a  good  milker,  and  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  being 
reserved  for  the  dairy.” 

The  “ infallible  signs”  alluded  to,  are  certain  curls 
Cor  “quirls”)  of  the  hair  called  “  escutcheons.”  By  a 
strict  observance  of  the  position  and  extent  of  these 
“natural  marks,”  it  is  asserted  that  “the  quality  and 
quantity  of  milk  which  any  cow  will  give,  the  length 
of  time  she  will  continue  to  give  milk,  &c.,  &c.,  may 
be  accurately  determined.” 

The  treatise  is  accompanied  by  numerous  diagrams 
illustrative  of  the  “  escutcheons,”  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  indicate  the  precise  qualities  and  value 
of  the  different  classes  of  cows.  The  variation  of  the 
curls  or  escutcheons,  have  been  made  the  basis  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  all  cows  are  embraced  in  eight 
several  classes,  each  class  having  two  sub-divisions. 
M.  Guenon  assumes  to  give  the  exact  number  of  “litres” 
of  milk  which  are  yielded  by  cows  of  all  these  classes 
and  divisions. 

It  is  impossible  to  furnish  such  a  description  of  the 
“  escutcheons”  as  would  afford  the  reader  a  definite  idea 
of  them,  without  the  diagrams;  and  to  copy  these, 
might  be  deemed  an  infringement  on  the  copy-right  of 
the  American  publishers.  Those  therefore  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  the  work,  are 
referred  to  the  Farmer’s  Library.  (See  advertisement.) 

We  have  but  a  word  to  say  in  reference  to  M. 
Guenon’s  “  Discovery.”  It  is  known  to  every  man  of 
observation,  that  the  quantity  of  milk  or  butter  that  may 
be  aflorded  by  any  cow  in  a  given  time,  depends  so 
much  on  contingent  circumstances,  that  “  accuracy  ”  in 
foretelling  the  qualities  of  cows  must  be  out  of  the 
question.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
how  far  the  application  of  M.  Guenon's  rules  would 
show  them  entitled  to  consideration;  but  so  long  as  the 
“  quantity  and  quality  of  milk,  and  the  length  of  time  a 
cow  will  continue  to  give  milk,”  are  dependent  on  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  food,  the  temperature  in  which 
the  animal  is  kept,  her  quietude,  and  the  management, 
in  all  respects,  to  which  she  is  subjected,  we  know  that 
“ natural  signs”  can  be  only  general ,  not  particular  and 
“  infallible”  guides. 


CHEESE  DAIRYING-  IN  WINTER. 


Col.  T.  S.  Meacham,  of  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  called  on  us 
one  day  in  February  last,  and  informed  us  that  he  was 
then  using  the  milk  of  95  cows  for  making  cheese. 
The  making  of  cheese  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  an 
experiment  not  before  tried,  to  Col.  M’s  knowledge; 
but  with  his  complete  rooms  and  apparatus  for  warming 
and  drying,  he  feels  pretty  confident  of  success.  The 
milk,  he  thinks,  is  richer  at  this  season  than  in  summer, 
and  will,  he  supposes,  produce  cheese  of  better  quality. 
He  is  now,  he  informs  us,  erecting  a  spacious  hall  for 
curing  his  cheese,  which  when  finished,  will  be  150  feet 
long  and  18  feet  in  width.  Col.  M’s  farm  consists  of 
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about  1,000  acres,  500  of  which,  he  states,  are  in  grass. 
He  keeps  120  head  of  cattle,  97  of  which  are  cows.  He 
made  last  year  30,000  pounds  of  cheese,  20,000  lbs.  of 
which  he  sent  to  New-Yorlc  at  one  time  and  sold  for  6| 
to  7  cents  per  lb.  He  feeds  his  cows  mostly  on  hay  and 
carrots — 2,000  bushels  of  the  latter  have  been  grown  on 
his  farm  last  year.  He  prefers  giving  each  cow  a  half 
bushel  of  carrots  per  day.  He  saved  from  his  grass 
grounds  last  year,  300  bushels  of  grass-seed. 


GARDEN  OPERATIONS  FOR  APRIL. 


“  Spring  !  the  year’s  youth,  fair  mother  of  new  flowers, 

New  leaves,  new  loves,  drawn  by  the  winged  hours, 

Thou  art  returned.” 

This  month  opens  to  us  a  busy  season  for  Gardening 
Operations.  In  the  month  of  April,  we  have  frequently 
very  delightful  summer-like  days,  which  cause  the  buds 
to  expand,  as  it  were,  by  magic;  and  every  fine  sunny 
day,  accelerates  the  progress  of  vegetation,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  apt  to  remind  us  of  the  beauties  of  Flora. 
Now,  as  there  is  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  viewing  rare  and 
beautiful  flowers  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  most  of  us, 
so  is  there  in  others  also  a  love  of  cultivating  them,  and 
“  training  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  grow-” 

The  beginning  of  this  month  is  the  proper  time  to 
commence  work  in  the  garden.  Let  every  border  and 
flower  bed  be  dug  and  neatly  raked.  If  there  is  an 
edging  of  box,  it  should  be  neatly  trimmed ;  box  edgings 
may  still  be  planted  if  this  work  has  not  been  attended 
to  last  month,  which  is  the  proper  time.  The  month 
of  April  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  propagating  by  cut¬ 
tings.  This  month  is  considered  the  best  for  planting 
out  Evergreens ,  but  shrubs  of  all  kinds  and  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  transplanted  in  all  this  month.  Give 
Dahlias  a  gentle  heat  in  the  hot  bed,  or  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  in  pots  or  boxes  in  the  house,  to  induce  the  break¬ 
ing  and  shooting  of  the  buds,  each  of  which,  cut  off 
with  a  portion  of  the  tuber,  will  become  a  plant.  Flow¬ 
er-seeds  may  now  be  sown,  the  tender  kinds  not  until 
the  last  of  the  month.  Plants  in  green -  houses  or  par¬ 
lors  must  now  have  constant  air;  want  of  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  will  cause  the  plants  to  spindle  up,  and 
flower  weakly.  Such  plants  as  require  now  more  room 
may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  kept  shaded  for  a 
few  days  until  they  have  taken  fresh  root.  All  other 
plants  or  shrubs  in  pots  should  have  fresh  mould  added 
to  the  surface;  remove  dead  twigs  and  leaves,  and  give 
moderate  waterings  occasionally.  Grafting  may  still 
be  performed.  Repair  the  compost,  or  clay,  of  former 
grafts,  if  it  be  cracked  or  injured.  Search  for  and  de¬ 
stroy  caterpillar  s  nests,  and  exterminate  insects  of 
every  description.  But  let  us  return  to  the  flower 
garden. . 

The  beds  still  look  gay  with  the  bulbs  that  were  in 
flowrer  last  month;  but  these  will  soon  disappear,  and 
be  succeeded  by  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  Hya¬ 
cinth  and  Narcissus.  The  varieties  of  this  last  named 
bulb,  are  quite  numerous;  the  Incomparable  is  the 
hardiest,  and  produces  its  bright  yellow  flowers  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  month.  This  variety  is  the  well  known 
pasche ,  or  pans  flower. 

Of  the  Hyacinth,  there  are  some  hundred  varieties, 
embracing  a  great  variety  of  colors;  their  hardiness  and 
earliness  of  flower,  offer  a  strong  inducement  to  all 
lovers  of  Flora  to  cultivate  them.  They  are  of  every 
shade  of  white,  yellow,  pink,  red,  crimson,  purple  and 
blue;  they  produce  their  deliciously  flagrant  flowers 
early  in  the  month,  and  the  different  varieties  continue 
in  bloom  four  or  five  weeks.  Next  in  order  we  have 
the  Tulip.  The  Tulip  wants  nothing  bu:  an  agreeable 
prefume  to  render  it  the  finest  flower  in  the  world. 
There  are  endless  varieties  of  it  totally  differing  from 
each  other,  some  of  them  blossoming  from  the  last 
of  this  month  to  the  middle  of  the  next.  For  brilliancy 
of  tint,  and  combination  of  all  the  different  colors,  the 
Tulip  surpasses  all  other  plants  of  the  garden. 

Of  the  Herbaceous  plants  now  in  flower,  we  have 
(<  The  Polyanthus  broad,  with  golden  eye;”  this  is  an 


early  blower;  one  of  the  first  flowers  which  announces 
spring : 

“  Fair  handed  Spring  unbosoms  every  grace; 

Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus  first ; 

The  daisy,  primrose,  violet,  darkly  blue, 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dyes.” 

The  double  white  and  blue  European  Violets  are  now 
in  bloom.  The  flower  is  delightfully  fragrant,  but  ot 
short  duration: 

“  The  trembling  violet,  which  eyes 
The  sun  but  once,  and  unrepining  dies.” 

Then  we  have  the  thick  leaved  Saxifrage  with  its  pur¬ 
ple  flowers;  the  stem  changes  every  year  into  root. 
The  foliage  of  this  species  is  very  handsome. 

The  Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs  contribute  but 
little  to  the  embellishment  of  the  garden.  Of  the  few 
in  blossom,  we  may  enumerate  the  C  or  chorus ;  although 
a  native  of  Japan,  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  shrubs  we 
have;  it  displays  its  bright  yet  low  double  blossoms  to¬ 
wards  the  last  of  the  month  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
and  continues  in  flower  until  autumn.  The  Leather- 
wood  is  a  pretty  shrub;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  leaves.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
tree  in  miniature.  Of  the  Missouri  Currant,  there  are 
two  varieties,  both  flowering  very  profusely  towards 
the  last  of  the  month.  P. 

Note. — In  my  last  communication,  in  the  quotation, 
“ Though  lifeless,”  &c. — for  inverting;  read,  “invest¬ 
ing  every  spray.” 

Westchester  Co.,  March  14 th,  1846. 


FINE  WOOLED  SHEEP  IN  CHITTENDEN  CO.  VT. 

Within  the  past  two  years  quite  a  number  of  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  have  established, 
on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  fine  flocks  of  sheep,  mostly 
Merinoes.  These  sheep  are  now  found  in  Charlotte, 
Hinesburgh,  Williston,  Colchester,  Shelburn,  and  else¬ 
where  in  the  county.  In  Colchester  and  Williston  are 
to  be  found  Saxons,  and  in  other  places  grade  Saxons 
and  grade  Merinoes  all  over  the  county.  In  Williston 
is  now  to  be  found  the  entire  flock  of  Rambouillet  Me¬ 
rinoes,  formerly  belonging  to  D.  C.  Collins,  Esq.,  of 
Hartford,  Ct.  They  are  now  owned  by  L.  G.  Bingham. 
They  are  a  splendid  and  magnificent  variety  of  pure 
Merinoes,  imported  in  1840.  Mr.  Collins  has  never  sold 
a  full  blood  ewe  until  he  sold  the  flock  to  Mr.  Bingham. 
Four  of  the  imported  ewes  are  still  alive.  Some  have 
been  destroyed  while  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Collins.  All 
are  pure  descendants  from  the  imported  ewes  and  old 
Grandee.  All  other  Rambouillets  in  the  country — ewes 
— are  grades,  being  produced  by  a  cross  of  the  pure 
Rambouillet  Buck  with  the  American  Merino  ewe. 

A  few  days  since  Merrill  Bingham,  Esq.,  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  Vt.,  sold  110  full  blood  ewes  to  go  to  Williston, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  two  new  flocks. 

No  better  sheep  can  be  found  in  Vermont  than  can 
now  be  found  in  this  county;  and  some  folks  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  colonise  in  order  to  establish  other  flocks.  We 
hope  to  see  the  time  when  we  can  offer  to  the  wool 
growing  public  as  great  inducements  to  come  here  to 
buy  wool  or  sheep,  as  can  be  offered  by  any  county  in 
the  State. 

I  presume  you  will  hear  more  of  the  110  ewes  spoken 
of  above  about  shearing  time.  They  were  purchased 
by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Chittenden,  Thomas  H.  Canfield  and 
L.  G.  Bingham.  Iota. 


COAL  TAR  FOR  SEED  CORN. 

Mr.  Editor — It  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your 
readers  to  know  that  crows  will  not  eat,  or  scratch  up, 
corn  that  has  been  saturated  with  coal  tar.  It  does  not 
prevent  vegetation  as  the  common  pine  tar  does;  is 
much  less  trouble  to  put  on,  and  half  a  pint  is  sufficient 
to  saturate  a  bushel  if  poured  over  it  and  well  stirred. 
It  may  be  well  to  say,  that  coal  tar  can  be  obtained  in 
any  of  the  cities,  and  is  made  at  the  gas  works,  and  is 
most  excellent  to  preserve  out  side  wood  work.  Bryer- 
field,  near  Hampton,  Va.,  February  16th,  1846. 

A.  B,  M’Clean. 


ALBANY,  APRIL,  1846. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  F.  A.  Wier,  Horace  Goodhue,  A.  B.  M’Clean,  F. 
Gillespie,  C.  Bryant,  K.,  Wayne,  F.  Roys,  A  Subscriber, 
Exordium,  Richmond,  Wm,  Ansley,  J.  P.,  R.  B.,  B.,  D. 
Rounds,  W.  H.  T.,  J.  M.  Weeks,  J.  Sherman,  Wm, 
Byers,  S.  S,  G  ,  J.  T.  Grant,  H.,  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher, 
K.  Haven,  Zea,  Iota,  Inquirer,  James  Jones,  E.  C.  F., 
Gaius  Stebbins,  John  Rankin,  Wm.  Bacon,  G.,  G.  P. 
Waldo,  C.  Easton,  A  Subscriber,  J.  S.  Pettibone,  C.  E. 
M’C.,  J.  J.  King,  Germanicus,  G.  D.  W.  Elwood,  A. 
H.  Halleck,  S.  N.  Hawes. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.  have  been  received  as  fol¬ 
lows,  since  our  last: 

Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  the  Statis¬ 
tics,  Aboriginal  History,  Antiquities  and  General  Ethno¬ 
logy  of  Western  New-York.  By  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 
From  C.  Van  Benthuysen  &  Co. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.  By  Prof. 
Silliman,  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  James  D.  Dana.  No.  2, 
for  March,  1846.  New  Haven,  tri-monthly,  $  5  a  year. 
From  the  Editors. 

Vergennes  Vermonter.  From  S.  W.  Jewett,  Esq. 
Transactions  of  the  A g.  Society  of  New-Castle  coun¬ 
ty,  Delaware.  From  J.  Jones,  Esq. 

Proceedings  of  Clinton  County  (N.  Y.)  Ag.  Society. 
From  Willets  Keese. 

The  New-York  Dissector,  a  quarterly  Journal  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  Surgery,  Magnetism,  Mesmerism,  and  the  collat¬ 
eral  sciences;  with  the  mysteries  and  fallacies  of  the 
Faculty.  New-York — H.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  D.  56  p. 
octavo,  $1  a  year. 

Address  before  the  Ontario  Ag.  Society.  By  Z.  Bar¬ 
ton  Stout,  Esq.  From  the  Author. 

Address  at  the  Fair  of  the  Hamilton  County  (O.)  Ag. 
Society.  By  the  President,  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Esq.  Un¬ 
known. 

Constitution,  By-Laws,  &c.  of  the  Westchester  Ag. 
and  Hort.  Society. 

Belcher’s  Nova  Scotia  Farmers’  Almanac,  for  1846. 
From  the  Author. 

Schedule  of  Premiums  offered  by  the  Massachusetts’ 
Hort.  Society,  for  1846.  The  list  is  as  follows: 


For  Designs  and  Decorations, . $200  00 

“  Fruits,  . .  500  00 

£C  Plants  and  Flowers, .  500  00 

“  Vegetables, . . . .  150  00 


$1,350  00 

Vermont  Mercury,  with  an  article  on  Wool  Growing, 
by  J.  W.  Colburn.  J.  S.  Pettibone. 

Three  numbers  New-York  Evening  Post,  with  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  prices  of  wheat  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  on  “the  weather.” 

The  Morning  Telegraph,  with  notices  on  Farmers’ 
Clubs. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Convention  of  Farmers, 
&c.  held  at  New-York,  in  connection  with  the  Fair  of 
the  American  Institute,  1845. 

The  Farmer’s  Dictionary,  a  vocabulary  of  the  tech- 
nlcal  terms  recently  introduced  into  Agriculture  and  Hor¬ 
ticulture  from  various  sciences,  and  also  a  Compendium 
of  Practical  Farming;  the  latter  chiefly  from  the  works 
of  Rham,  Loudon,  Low,  and  Youatt,  and  the  most  emi-  j 
nent  American  Authors,  with  numerous  illustrations,  j 
Edited  by  D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.  Harper  and  Brothers,  j 
New-York.  [Notice  next  month.] 

“  P.” — Thanks  for  your  suggestion.  We  shall  endea¬ 
vor  to  accomplish  the  object  you  suggest. 


Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America. — We  are 
glad  to  see  a  sixth  edition  of  this  last  work  of  Mr. 
Downing,  announced  as  just  issued  from  the  press.  No 
better  evidence  of  the  estimation  placed  upon  it  by  the 
public,  need  be  desired,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  successive  editions  of  it  have  been 
called  for.  That  Mr.  D.  has  accomplished  a  work  re¬ 
quiring  immense  labor  and  the  most  minute  research, 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  his  country,  will 
not,  we  think,  be  denied  by  any  candid  and  impartial 
judge,  and  we  are  gratified  to  learn  that  he  is  reaping  the 
reward  so  justly  due  to  his  labors. 

New  kind  of  Wheat. — J.  V.  E.  Vedder,  Esq., 
of  Geneva,  has  brought  to  our  notice  a  new  kind  of 
wheat  which  seems  to  possess  superior  qualities.  Its 
origin,  in  Mr.  V’s  hands,  was  a  few  kernels  which  were 
lost  from  a  package  in  passing  through  the  post-office 
at  Geneva.  Mr.  Verplanck  of  that  town  sowed  these 
few  kernels  and  saved  the  produce.  Last  year,  the 
quantity  of  seed  was  13  lbs.  and  12  oz.  This  was  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Verplanck  and  Mr.  Vedder.  Mr. 
V.  produced  from  his  part  (6  lbs.  14  oz.)  four  bushels 
and  one  peck,  by  measure,  weighing  64  lbs.  per  bushel. 
It  is  of  very  superior  appearance — the  kernels  large, 
white,  and  the  skin  very  thin.  The  heads  are  of  un¬ 
common  length — some  of  them  seven  inches.  The 
whole  length  of  the  stalk,  including  head,  is  in  some 
instances,  over  five  feet. 

New  Kind  of  Peas.— Mr.  Wm.  Merrifield  has 
left  us  a  sample  of  peas  which  are  quite  different  in  their 
appearance  from  any  we  have  before  seen.  They  are 
said  to  be  proof  against  the  pea-bug  or  weevil  which  is 
often  so  destructive  to  peas.  They  were  entirely  free 
from  the  insects  last  season,  though  other  kinds  culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Merrifield  were  attacked  as  usual.  They 
are  said  also  to  be  very  prolific.  We  understand  they 
were  lately  brought  from  Germany. 

Fine  Mutton. — We  acknowledge  the  reception  of 
a  saddle  of  superior  mutton,  from  Mr.  J.  M’D.  M’In- 
tyre,  of  this  city.  It  was  from  a  half  Cotswold  and 
half  South  Down  wether,  only  22  months  old;  yet  the 
saddle  weighed  424  pounds.  We  have  tried  the  quality 
of  this  mutton,  and  find  it  excellent.  If  mutton  of  this 
quality  could  be  generally  produced,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  would  be  preferred,  by  most  people,  to  any  other 
meat— while  at  the  same  time  it  could  be  produced  at 
much  less  cost.  Mr.  M’Intyre  breeds  both  the  Cots¬ 
wold  and  South  Down  sheep,  pure,  and  is  in  the  habit 
of  fattening  wethers  of  both  these  breeds.  Last  season 
he  sent  forty-two  to  Boston,  which  sold  at  nine  cents 
per  pound  dead  weight.  He  has  just  sent  over  twenty 
more,  which  sold  at  the  same  price  of  the  former.  The 
two  lots  averaged  from  25  to  30  pounds  per  quarter. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Apples.-— Mr.  J.  E.  Elliott, 
of  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  us  several  apples  of  the  kind 
usually  called  sweet  and  sour.  In  those  sent,  the  divi¬ 
sions  between  the  sweet  and  sour  portions,  are  very 
distinctly  marked  by  external  ridges.  The  proportion 
of  the  sweet  and  sour  parts,  varies  in  different  apples. 
In  many  cases,  there  are  alternate  strips  or  divisions, 
each  distinctly  sweet  or  sour,  over  the  whole  apple — ■ 
there  being  sometimes  four  or  more  of  these  divisions. 
We  have  several  times  seen  this  kind  of  apple  before, 
it  having  first  been  brought  to  our  notice  at  least  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  since.  But  we  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  but  one  kind  having  these  peculiar  qualities.  The 
sour  part  is  in  appearance  and  taste  a  Rhode-Island 
Greening — in  fact  the  apple  would  at  first  sight  be  taken 
for  a  genuine  Greening,  and  were  it  not  for  the  sweet 
portions,  they  would  be  considered  identical. 

Muni  fi cent  Offer.  — At  a  late  meeting  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Association  at  New-York,  R.  L. 
Pell,  Esq.,  stated  that  Gardner  G.  Howland,  Esq., 
had  offered  the  use  of  his  fine  farm  of  300  acres,  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  with  all  its  cattle  and  imple¬ 
ments,  for  five  years,  to  be  used  as  an  experimental 
farm  and  such  other  purposes  as  might  be  desired  by 
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the  society.  This,  it  is  said,  will  render  any  aid  from 
the  Legislature,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
institution,  by  that  association,  unnecessary. 

Seed  Planter. — We  would  call  the  attention  of 
those  wanting  an  implement  of  this  kind,  to  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Lewis’  Planter  in  this  number.  A  cut  and 
description  of  this  machine  will  be  found  in  our  volume 
for  1844,  page  199.  We  shall  furnish  a  more  particular 
description  hereafter. 

In  Mr.  Week’s  Report  on  crops,  on  another  page 
of  this  number,  he  speaks  of  the  “male  and  female 
blossoms,”  of  wheat  and  other  grain.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remark  that  the  male  and  female  organs  of 
wheat  are  in  the  same  flower;  hence  there  are  no  “male 
and  female  blossoms.” 

Introduction  of  the  Alpaca  into  the  U.  S. — 
An  association  has  been  formed  in  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  importing  from  Peru  the  alpaca.  Several 
thousand  dollars  have  been  raised  and  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  carry  the  object  into  effect.  Among  the 
contributors  to  the  fund  we  notice  the  names  of  D.  D. 
Campbell,  of  Schenectady,  who  gave  $600.  Mr.  Sheaf, 
of  New-York,  $600,  and  Dr.  Wm.  Terrell,  of  Georgia, 
$300.  An  agent  is  to  be  sent  out  this  spring,  who  is 
expected  to  return  with  the  alpacas  in  the  course  of 
eighteen  months. 

Rensselaer  Institute. — The  next  term  of  this 
Institute,  will  commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May 
next.  The  advertisement,  which  was  crowded  out  of 
this  number,  will  appear  in  our  next. 

Corn  Crop  in  Tennessee.  —  A  subscriber,  near 
Dresden,  informs  us  that  he  cultivates  about  sixty  acres 
of  Indian  corn,  and  his  crop  averages  about  forty  bushels 
per  acre. 


FOREIGN. 

By  the  Hibernia,  which  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  20th 
of  March,  we  have  English  papers  to  March  2d.  They 
contain  but  little  intelligence  of  value  in  an  agricultural 
view.  The  corn  and  provision  trade  is  very  dull,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  British  tariff,  and  there 
is  no  prospect  of  material  improvement  until  that  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  disposed  of  by  Parliament.  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  proposition,  as  mentioned  in  our  last,  will  pro¬ 
bably  go  into  effect.  The  House  of  Commons  had 
agreed,  by  a  majority  of  97,  to  go  into  a  consideration 
of  it.  This  is  considered  equivalent  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill  by  the  Commons,  and  the  opinion  is  generally 
expressed  that  it  will  pass  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
small  majority.  The  past  winter  in  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  was  remarkable  for  its  mildness.  Considerabie 
suffering  has  already  been  experienced  in  Ireland  in 
consequence  of  the  “potato  disease,”  and  much  alarm 
is  excited  in  various  quarters  from  this  calamity. 


CHEROKEE  ROSE  FOR  HEDGES. 


Mr.  Affleck,  in  the  N.  Orleans  Commercial  Times, 
recommends  the  Cherokee  Rose  for  hedges.  He  states, 
that  it  has  already  been  fully  tried  in  Adams  and  Wil¬ 
kinson  counties,  Miss.,  where,  to  use  his  own  language, 
— “  there  are  scores  of  plantations  completely  and  most 
effectually  fenced  in  with  this  plant.  No  animal,  what¬ 
ever,”  he  continues,  “  larger  than  a  rabbit — and  he  must 
creep  cautiously — can  pass  under  or  through  it,  after  the 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  if  it  has  been  reasonably  well  at¬ 
tended  to.  It  will  even  confine  the  negroes  to  the 
plantation,  or  at  least  compel  them  to  find  egress  at  the 
gates.  It  forms  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape, 
with  its  rich  glossy  green  leaves,  summer  and  winter — 
and  in  the  early  spring  is  eminently  beautiful,  with  its 
long  pendulous  wreaths  of  the  whitest  ol  all  roses.” 

In  regard  to  cultivation,  Mr.  A.  directs  to  break  up 
the  ground — “  open  a  deep,  wide  furrow,  and  fill  it  with 
rich  compost — throw  a  couple  of  furrow's  back  and  har¬ 
row  effectually.  At  every  2|  feet  distance,  open  a  hole 
with  the  spade,  set  in  two  or  three,  replace  the  earth, 
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press  it  down  with  the  foot,  and  the  work  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  done.  Tend  as  you  would  a  row  of  corn  or  cot¬ 
ton.  The  cuttings  should  be  fifteen  inches  long,  made 
from  the  shoots  of  last  year’s  growth — the  stouter  the 
better.  They  must  be  put  fully  two-thirds  of  their 
length  in  the  ground.” 

Mr.  A.  states  that  four  years  with  good  care  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  a  perfect  fence.  Whether  this  plant 
would  suit  the  climate  of  this  latitude,  we  are  unable  to 
say ;  if  any  have  tried  it  at  the  north,  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  results. 


THE  CLUSTER  PEA. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spinner,  of  Herkimer,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  «  We  have  a  new  kind  of  pea  W'ith  us.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  sowed  three  bushels,  and  the  yield  was  120  bushels. 
He  calls  them  the  cluster  pea.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  some  of  the  old  counties.  It  is  said 
there  are  from  30  to  60  pods  on  a  vine.” 


FARMER’S  SALES. 

N.  C.  Davis,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.,  suggests  that  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  sales — “  the  farmers  of  each 
town  establish  an  Advertising  Box,  (perhaps  similar  to 
those  used  in  some  towns  for  posting  town  warrants, 
&c.,  only  as  much  larger  as  the  occasion  may  require,) 
in  some  public  place  in  the  centre  village,  where  each 
farmer  can  make  use  of  it  by  paying  the  small  sum  of 
ninepence  or  a  shilling  a  year,  which  would  doubtless 
pay  the  expense  of  making  the  box  and  taking  care 
of  it.”  In  this  box  he  proposes  should  be  advertised 
whatever  the  farmer  wishes  to  dispose  of.  He  thinks — ■ 
“  if  every  subscriber  to  the  Cultivator  would  appropri¬ 
ate  the  small  sum  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  the 
above  purpose,  it  would  amount  to  enough  in  almost 
any  town  to  bring  this1  plan  into  operation.”  The  plan 
appears  feasible,  and  would,  if  adopted,  doubtless  save 
much  time  and  trouble. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

„  New-York,  March  23,  1846. 

COTTON — Upland  and  Florida,  per  lb.,  6j  to  8fa9c. — New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Mobile,  7  to  9fal0£c. 

BUTTER— Western  dairy,  per  lb.,  V&\a  14c.— Goshen,  16a  18c. 
CHEESE— Per  lb.,  7ia8^c. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  bbl.,  $5  50 — Baltimore,  Howard-street, 
<$5.12£a  $5.25 — Richmond  City  Mills,  $6.50. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bushel,  $1.20a$1.25 — Rye,  82a 
85c. — Corn,  56  lbs.,  67a70c. — Barley,  64. 

HEMP — Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  $210 — American  dew-rotted, 
$80a$100— water-rotted,  $130a$180— Manilla  $150. 

HAMS — Smoked  per  lb..  cts. 

BEEF — mess,  per  bbl.,  $8a$8.25. 

LARD — 6fa7e.  per  lb. 

PORK — Mess,  per  bbl.,  $lla$11.50 — Prime,  $9.50. 


TOBACCO— Kentucky,  per  lb.,  2|a7c. 

WOOL— (Boston  prices.)  March  18: 

Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  washed  per  lb .  40a41  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  37a38  “ 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  32a33  li 

“  half  blood  do  .  30a31  “ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common, ....  27a29  “ 


LANGDON’S  HORSE-HOE  OR  CULTIVATOR 
PLOW. 

nPHIS  useful  and  highly  valuable  article  may  be  had  of  E. 

Comstock  &  Co.,  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  23  Dean-st. 
Two  sizes — one  for  $7,  and  the  other  for  $6. 


LEWIS’  SEED  PLANTER, 
Manufactured  by  E .  Comstock  <§r  Co..  Albany  Ag. 
Warehouse. 

THE  above  drill  with  several  valuable  improvements,  making 
it  beyond  all  question  the  best  in  use,  will  be  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  early  in  April.  In  this  drill  are  combined  the  qualities  of 
the  ordinary  machines,  enabling  it  to  plant  all  the  small  seeds,  to¬ 
gether  with  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  peas,  corn,  beans,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  indeed  nearly  all  crops  grown  in  drills.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  and  not  likely  to  require  repairs  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It 
may  bef  drawn  by  a  horse,  or  (as  it  runs  easy,)  may  be  operated 
by  one  man,  or  he  may  have  the  aid  of  a  boy  for  using  in  a  garden 
or  for  short  rows.  Retail  price  $12.00.  To  dealers  a  liberal 
discount  will  be  made.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

April  1. 
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NEW  SEED  AND  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 
Genesee  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No. 

10,  Front-Street,  Rochester ,  N.  Y. 
up  HE  subscribers  respectfully  announce  to  the  public,  that  they 
JL  have  opened  the  above  establishment  for  the  sale  of  GAR¬ 
DEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  of  all  sorts, — Agricultu¬ 
ral  and  Horticultural  Implements.  Machines ,  tfc.  tfc. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. 
No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles  of  the  best  quality.  No 
seeds  will  be  offered  but  such  as  are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genu¬ 
ine — raised  in  the  best  establishments  of  this  and  foreign  countries. 
The  implements  will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved 
kinds,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees ,  Shrubs ,  Plants ,  fyc.,  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the  country 
— the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had  many 
years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Rochester  ;  and  being 
well  known  to  a  large  portion  of  the  agriculturists  of  Western 
New-York.  the  undersigned  hope,  by  devoting  constant  and  care¬ 
ful  attention  to  the  management  of  their  business,  to  merit  and 
receive  a  liberal  share  of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  inte¬ 
rested,  are  requested  to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store,  or  on 
their  agents.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  April  1,  1846 — It. 

AGENTS  FOR  THE  ABOVE. 

Messrs  Elliot  Sc  Towsey,  Syracuse  ; 

Mr.  — Lawrence,  Druggist,  Geneva 

Messrs.  H.  O.  Hays  &  Co.,  Canandaigua  ; 

Joseph  Osborn,  Seneca  Falls  ; 

John  Opdike,  Waterloo; 

Joseph  Annin,  Le  Roy  ; 

Messrs.  Nickerson  &  Payn.  Albion  ; 

Wm.  H.  Peas,  Buffalo. 

MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR¬ 
SERIES,  ROCHESTER. 

South  St.  Paul-st,  nearly  opposite  the  Cemetry. 

THE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  offer  for  sale  an  unu¬ 
sually  large  and  fine  collection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees.  Flowering  Shrubs ,  Roses ,  Herbaceous  Plants ,  Double  Dah¬ 
lias ,  Bulbous  Roots ,  Grape  Vines ,  Raspberries ,  Strawberries ,  Goose¬ 
berries ,  Asparagus  Roots,  Rhubarb,  Hedge  Plants,  Green  House 
Plants.  8fc.,  tfc. 

The  collection  of  fruit  trees  comprises  the  most  popular  varie¬ 
ties  cultivated,  and  have  been  grown  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  to  insure  accuracy. 

The  proprietors  are  practical,  experienced  nurserymen ,  and  de¬ 
vote  their  entire  attention  to  the  business.  All  the  important  ope¬ 
rations  are  performed  under  their  inspection.  Experience  has  ful¬ 
ly  proved  that  trees  grown  at  this  point.,  in  addition  to  being  free 
from  diseases,  are  better  adapted  to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples,  includes  several  thousand  fine  trees,  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  the  u  Northern  Spy.” 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears  of  the  choicest  kinds  are  propaga¬ 
ted  on  quince  stocks,  for  garden  culture,  as  dwarfs  and  pyramids, 
and  will  bear  the  first  and  second  year  after  planting.  A  lot,  of 
extra  size,  for  immediate  bearing,  are  now  offered. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  is  large,  and  includes  a  few 
hundred  of  the  splendid  Pawlonia  Imperialis.  The  catalogue  of 
Roses  embraces  the  most  beautiful  of  the  new  varieties  of  the 
several  classes,  hardy  and  tender.  A  choice  variety  are  propaga¬ 
ted  as  standards  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  very  fine.  Of 
Double  Dahlias ,  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed — including  the 
finest  show  flowers  introduced  to  this  country,  and  many  that  were 
imported  last  season,  at  5  guineas  each — a  separate  catalogue  will 
be  published  in  April.  The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very 
extensive,  and  includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium, 
(Geranium)  Fuchsia,  camellia  roses,  calceolaria,  verbena,  cactus, 
&c.  All  are  finely  grown,  and  are  offered  at  greatly  reduced  pri¬ 
ces. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped  to  any 
part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

Priced  catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applications. 

Orders  from  unknown  correspondents,  must  be  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  remittance  or  a  reference. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  April  1,  1846 — It. 


POUDRETTE. 

rr*HE  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company  have  on  hand  freshly  manu- 
’  factured  poudrette,  of  the  first  quality,  for  sale  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 

From  one  to  six  barrels,  inclusive  $2.00  per  barrel. 

“  seven  and  upwards,  1-75  “ 

delivered  in  New-York,  free  of  cartage  and  other  expense. 

At  the  factory,  on  the  Hackensack  river,  where  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  eight  feet  of  water  may  go,  at  the  rate  of  $1.63  a  barrel,  or 
35  cents  per  bushel. 

This  manure  is  not  only  the  cheapest  and  best  in  use,  but  also 
is  less  dangerous  to  use  than  some  others.  Two  barrels  or  eight 
bushels  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn.  Instructions  sent  gratis, 
with  pamphlet  when  required.  Letters  (post-paid)  addressed  to 
the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co..  51  Liberty-st.,  New-York,  enclosing 
the  money,  will  be  immediately  attended  to,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
W  application  at  the  office  of  the  company.  April  1— 2t  [2] 


FRUIT  TREES. 

FOR  sale,  a  collection  of  fine  Apple  Trees ,  comprising  50  choicest 
sorts ;  also  upwards  of  200  distinct  varieties  of  Pear  Trees  ; 
also  Cherries,  Apricots ,  and  Plums- 
When  the  order  comprises  100  trees,  the  prices  will  be  for  ap¬ 
ples,  15  cents  ;  for  pears  on  free  stocks  for  standards,  30  cents  ; 
ditto  on  quince  stocks  for  dwarfs,  20  cents.  For  any  less  number 
than  100  trees  in  an  order— apples,  20  cents  ;  pears,  37£  cents  ;  do. 
on  quince,  25  cts. ;  apricots,  50  cts  ;  plums,  37£ ;  cherries,  37£ 
cents.  Apply  ( by  etterpost  paid)  at  the  Fruit  Plantation  of  Lloyd 
N.  Rogers,  near  Baltimore,  to  THOS.  TURNER,  Manager. 
April  1— 2t. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

I  OFFER  for  sale  cheap,  two  good  farms,  of  150  acres  each, 
with  dairy  stock,  &c.  The  one  which  I  occupy  is  in  Ellis- 
burg,  the  other  in  Pamelia.  Or  I  will  exchange  them  for  a  good 
farm  of  equal  value,  in  a  good  and  healthy  location,  from  3  to  6 
degrees  farther  south,  a  milder  climate  being  desirable. 

DANIEL  ROUNDS. 

EUisburgh,  Jefferson  Co.,  April  1,  1846. — 2t* 


NEW-YORK  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

FARMERS,  Planters,  and  Gardaners  will  find  the  largest  and 
most  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  Implements  of  all 
kinds  at  this  establishment,  ever  offered  in  the  New  York  Market. 
Most  of  these  implements  are  of  new  and  highly  improved  pat¬ 
terns,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  put  together  in 
the  strongest  manner,  of  a  very  superior  finish,  and  offered  at  the 
lowest  cash  price. 

Among  these  implements  are  upwards  of  fifty  different  kinds 
of  Plows,  manufactured  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass.,  also  in  New-York — for  the  south  as  well  as  for  the 
north  ;  Harrows,  of  different  patterns  and  sizes ;  Rollers  of  wood 
and  cast  iron,  on  a  new  principle  ;  Seed-sowers  for  all  kinds  of 
seeds,  a  recent  invention  ;  Cultivators,  with  different  kinds  of 
teeth ;  Horse  Powers  of  wood  or  of  cast  iron,  very  strong  and  su¬ 
perior  ;  Grain  Threshers  ;  Fanning  Mills ;  Mills  for  grinding 
corn,  &c.,  a  new  invention  ;  Corn  Sheller,  for  hand  or  horse  pow¬ 
er,  the  latter  shelling  200  bushels  of  ears  per  hour  ;  Vegetable 
Cutters,  will  cut  a  bushel  of  roots  for  cattle  in  two  minutes  ;  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Corn-stalk  cutters  ;  Scythes,  Rakes,  Shovels,  Spades, 
Hoes, — indeed  Field  and  Garden  Toools  of  all  kinds. 

Castings  for  the  various  kinds  of  plows  manufactured  in  Wor¬ 
cester  and  New-York. 

Seeds  for  the  Farmer  and  Gardener. — A  choice  assortment  of 
the  various  kinds,  such  as  improved  Winter  and  Spring  Wheat, 
Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Rutabagas,  Turnep,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Beet,  Carrot,  Parsnep,  Clover  and  Grass  seeds,  and  improved 
varieties  of  Potatoes. 

Wire-Cloths  and  Selves. — Different  kinds  and  sizes  constantly  on 
hand. 

Fertilizers.— Peruvian  and  African  Guano,  Bonedust,  Lime, 
Plaster  of  Paris,  &c. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Orders  taken  for 
these,  and  executed  from  a  choice  of  the  best  nurseries,  gardens, 
and  conservatories  in  the  United  States. 

Horses,  Cattle ,  Sheep  and  Stvine. — Orders  executed  for  stock  of 
all  kinds,  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue. — This  will  be  sent  to  any  one  gratis 
upon  application,  post  paid,  to  the  subscriber.  It  comprises  nearly 
60  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of  wood  cuts 
Agricultural  Books. — A  general  assortment  of  all  kinds. 

A  liberal  discount  made  to  dealers.  A.  B.  ALLEN, 

April  1— It.  No.  187  Water-street,  N.  Y 


PATENT  AGENCY,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
ZENAS  C .  ROBBINS , 

Mechanical  Engineer,  and  A  gent  for  procuring  Patents , 

WILL  prepare  the  necessary  drawings  and  papers  for  Appli- 
cants  for  Patents,  and  transact  all  other  business  in  the  line 
of  his  profession,  at  the  Patent  Office.  He  can  be  consulted  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  patent  laws  and  decisions  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe.  Persons  at  a  distance  desirous  of  having  exami¬ 
nations  made  at  the  patent  office,  prior  to  making  application  for 
a  patent,  may  forward  (post-paid,  enclosing  .a  fee  of  five  dollars) 
a  clear  statement  of  their  case,  when  immediate  attention  will  be 
given  to  it,  and  all  the  information  that  could  be  obtained  by  a 
visit  of  the  applicant  in  person,  will  he  promptly  communicated. 

All  letters  on  business  must  be  post  paid,  and  contain  a  suitable 
fee,  where  a  written  opinion  is  required. 

Office  on  F.  street,  opposite  the  Patent  Office 
He  has  the  honor  of  referring,  by  permission,  to 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  Commissioner  Patents  ; 

Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  late  “  “ 

Col.  H.  H.  Sylvester,  Ch.  Clk.  Pat.  Office ; 

H.  Knowles,  Machinest,  Pat.  Office  ; 

Judge  Cranch,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  * 

Hon.  R.  Choate,  Massachusetts,  U»  S.  Senate  « 

Hon.  W.  Allen.  Ohio  ;  •/  | 

Hon.  D.  R.  Atchison,  Missouri ;  ® 

Hon.  Willis  Hall,  New-York  ; 

Hon.  Robert  Smith,  M.  C..  Ulino.s 
Hon.  S.  Breese,  U.  S  Senate  ; 

Hon.  J.  J.  H.  Relfe,  M.  C.,  Missouri ; 

Capt.  H.  M.  Shreeve,  Missouri. 

April  l~lt* 
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DUTCHESS  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  summer  session  of  this  institution  commences  the  first 
week  in  April,  under  direction  of  the  subscriber,  at  the  Wil¬ 
kinson  Premium  Farm ,  in  the  Western  Valley  of  Union  Vale,  12 
miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  course  of  studies  in  this  institution  is  such  as  to  give  every 
facility  for  acquiring  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture,  with  the  use  of  the  best  modern  improved  im¬ 
plements.  Instruction  in  physics,  with  lectures  on  those  natural 
sciences  requisite  to  constitute  a  perfect  agricultural  education, 
will  be  under  the  care  of  teachers  amply  qualified,  and  of  tried 
experience.  A  select  Farmer's  Library  with  numerous  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers  and  periodicals  is  also  provided  for  the  general  benefit. 
The  labor  performed  by  the  students  is  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  principal  who  superintends  all  farm  operations. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  each  of  the  Domestic 
Animals,  commencing  with  the  Horse,  during  which  a  perfect 
skeleton  will  be  at  hand. 

The  farm  contains  220  acres  of  land,  embracing  a  great  variety 
of  soil.  The  location  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  The  buildings 
are  extensive  and  commodious,  for  such  an  institution  ;  the  house 
106  by  30  feet. 

A  conveyance  runs  regularly  to  and  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  for  the  mail  and  passengers,  and  the 
general  convenience  of  the  institution. 

Students  attend  church  at  such  places  as  their  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  may  direct. 

Students  received  during  the  whole  season  of  farm  work,  the 
year  reckoning  in  each  case  from  the  day  of  arrival.  No  student 
received  for  less  than  one  year.  Fee  for  the  year  $200,  which  in¬ 
cludes  tuition,  board,  with  beds  and  bedding,  washing,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  mending,  fuel  and  lights. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association,  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the  American  Institute, 
and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Dutchess. 

For  further  particulars  address  the  Principal  and  Director  of 
Farm  operations,  Poughkeepsie  Post  Office,  Dutchess  County, 
New-York.  JOHN  WILKINSON. 

REFERENCES. 

Board  of  American  Institute  ; 

Board  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association ; 

Rev.  L.  M.  Vincent,  New-York; 

John  L.  Mason,  Esq.,  “  “ 

Prof.  Cyrns  Mason,  “  “ 

John  Van  Wyck,  New  Hamburg,  Dutchess  County ; 

Rev.  Abraham  Polhemus,  Hopewell,  a  <l 
Charles  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Principal  Collegiate  School  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ; 

Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  Poughkeepsie  ; 

Gen.  Thos.  L.  Davies,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Po’keepsie; 
Wm.  A.  Davies,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  Farmers’  and  Manuf’s  Bank; 
Henry  S.  Richards,  Esq  ,  Poughkeepsie  ; 

Rev.  S.  Mandeville,  La  Grange. 

April  1— -2t. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL 
AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  design  of  this  Institute  is  to  afford  the  most  efficient  means 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  combined  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Agriculture. 

A  number  of  farmers  residing  in  the  same  neighborhood  in  the 
town  of  Montgomery,  from  7  to  9  miles  west  of  Newburgh,  having 
united  under  a  written  contract  one  with  the  other  to  become  in¬ 
structors  to  such  pupils  as  may  be  committed  to  their  care,  through 
the  undersigned,  their  officers,  present  the  Institute  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

Each  pupil  will  be  under  the  practical  instruction  of  the  member 
of  the  association  with  whom  he  may  reside. 

The  Scientific  instruction  will  be  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James 
Darrach,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  a  gentleman  of  scientific 
attainments  and  in  common  with  his  associates,  the  holder  of  his 
own  plow. 

This  part  of  the  institution  will  embrace  most  of  the  academic 
studies,  Natural  History,  and  principles  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomy. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  Institute,  which  recommends  it  to  pa¬ 
rents,  is,  that  the  practical  instruction  will  be  given  by  practical 
farmers  whose  duty  and  interest  compel  them  to  attend  to  the  eco¬ 
nomy  as  well  as  the  general  management  of  a  farm. 

It  presents  also  the  following  features :  family  discipline  and 
care;  constant  companionship  with  the  instructors;  varied  hus¬ 
bandry  and  soil  which  the  pupils  will  be  constantly  directed  to 
observe  and  compare.  In  the  neighborhood  are  places  of  worship 
■within  convenient  distance  for  all  to  attend,  Episcopalian,  Presby¬ 
terian,  Reformed  Dutch,  Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  Methodist. 

Terms — $125  per  annum  for  tuition  and  board,  payable  semi¬ 
annually  in  advance. 

Mail  and  other  stages  that  pass  over  the  Newburgh  and  Cehoe- 
ton  Turnpike  connect  our  places  daily  with  Newburgh. 

This  Institute  will  open  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  18th 
April . 

Enquiries  and  applications  may  be  addressed  to  either  of  the 
undersigned  at  Coldenham,  Orange, county,  N.  Y. 

LINDLEY  MURRAY  FERRIS,  Prest 
Samuel  Wait,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

References.— Frederick  J.  Betts,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Orange 
County  Agricultural  Society,  John  Caldwell,  Esq  ,  Salisbury, 
Orange  Co.,  A.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  American  Agricultu¬ 
rist,  William  Partridge,  Merchant,  New-York. 

April  L  1S46. 


TREATISE  ON  MILCH  COWS. 

PUBLISHED  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1846,  a  Treatise  on  Milch 
Cows,  whereby  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  which  any 
cow  will  give  may  be  accurately  determined  by  observing  Natu¬ 
ral  Marks  or  External  Indications  alone  ;  the  length  of  time  she 
will  continue  to  give  Milk,  &c.,  &c.  By  M.  Francis  Guenon,  of 
Liborne,  France.  Translated  for  the  Farmers’  Library,  from  the 
French,  by  N.  P.  Trist,  Esq  ,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Havana, 
with  Introductory  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the 
COW  AND  THE  DAIRY, 

by  John  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the  Farmers’  Library,  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings. 

0CP”  Price  for  single  copies,  neatly  done  up  in  paper  covers,  87  jf 
cents.  Full  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  62^  cents.  The  usual  dis¬ 
count  to  Booksellers,  Agents,  Country  Merchants,  and  Peddlers.  * 
Farmers  throughout  the  United  States  may  receive  the  work 
through  the  mails.  The  postage  on  each  copy  Will  be  about  7 
cents.  By  remitting  $2,  free  of  postage,  we  will  send  seven 
copies  of  the  work  done  up  in  paper  covers. 

Country  merchants  visiting  any  of  the  cities  can  procure  the 
work  from  Booksellers  for  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  it. 
Please  send  on  your  orders.  Address 

GREELEY  &  McELRATH,  Publishers, 
April  1— 3t  Tribune  Buildings,  New-York. 


ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
FOR  FARMING  TOOLS, 

Nearly  opposite  the  Market,  Front-st.,  Rochester ,  N.  Y.} 
BY  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 

THE  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm  of  B.  F. 

Smith  &  Co.,  was  dissolved  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1846. 
The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Smith,  will 
continue  the  business  as  heretofore,  on  his  own  account 
The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  relation  which 
the  seedsman  holds  to  the  whole  farming  community,  and  that 
upon  his  honor  and  veracity  the  crop  and  profit  of  a  season  in  some 
measure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has  been  used  in  selecting 
the  seeds  offered  at  this  establishment  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
they  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure  and  genuine,  carefully  selected 
and  raised  from  the  very  best  varieties,  and  properly  cured. 
Many  kinds  were  raised  in  the  immediate,  vicinity  of  this  city,  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Crosman,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  proprietor  ; 
others  were  raised  by  experienced  growers;  while  those  varieties 
of  foreigu  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are  the  best,  such 
as  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Brocoli,  all  the  varieties  of  Garden  and 
Field  Turnep,  Scarlet  Short-Top  Raddish,  Scarlet  and  White  Tur- 
nep  Raddish,  Dwarf  and  Early  Peas,  with  twenty  choice  varie¬ 
ties  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  have  been  imported  by  the  subscri¬ 
ber  from  the  long  established  house  of  R.  WRENCH  &  SONS, 
of  London. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

Red  and  White  Clover,  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed-Corn,  Italian 
and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  Early  June  Potatoes,  Marrowfat  and 
other  Field  Peas,  Rye-Grass,  Orchard-Grass,  Lucerne.  &c.,  Sec. 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  choice  and  select  variety  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Celery,  Beets,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Raddish,  Squash, 
Herb-seeds,  &c. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  of  Annual  aod  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  contains 
many  new  and  choice  varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

At  the  Ware-Room,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store,  may  be  found 
an  extensive  and  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Implements,  embracing  almost  every  tool  used  in  the  cpl- 
tivation  ot  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

SUPERIOR  PLOWS. 

The  celebrated  Massachusetts  Plows,  of  three  sizes.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  Plows,  have  been  sold  in  Rochester,  and  vicinity,  and 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Also,  Delano’s  Diamond  plow,  Sub¬ 
soil  and  Side-hill  Plows — The  Gang-Plows — Two.  Horse  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  for  working  summer-fallows,  and  getting  in  wheat.  Corn 
Cultivators,  Root-Cutters,  Corn-Planters,  Drill-Barrows,  Hoes. 
Shovels,  Scythes  and  Snaths,  Garden-Rakes,  Corn-Shellers,  Straw- 
Cutters,  &c.,  &c.  James  p.  fogg, 

of  the  late  firm,  and  successor  to  B.  F.  Smith  &  Co. 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  Rochester  Seeds  by  the  pound ,  $'c. 
Buffalo,  W.  &  G.  Bryant — Batavia,  L.  Seaver — Lockport,  L.  H 
Marks  &  Co. — Albion,  Nicholson  &  Paine — Brockport,  A.  B, 
Bennett — LeRoy,  Tompkins  &  Morgan — Scottsville,  Garbutt  & 
Co. — Mount  Morris,  R.  Sleeper — Dansville,  H.  B.  Williams  Sc 
Son — Geneseo,  L.  Turner— Canandaigua,  L.  C.  Cheney  &  Co. — 
Palmyra,  Hoyt  &  May— Oswego,  C.  &  E.  Canfield — Geneva, 
Hemiup  Sc  Cone — Waterloo,  T.  McClintock— Auburn,  Wm. 
Hughes— Syracuse,  Foster  &  Nott — Utica,  J.  E.  Warner  &  Co. 4 
— Homer,  Wm.  Sherman  &  Son — Amsterdam,  J.  W.  Sturtevant— 
Schenectady,  D.  L.  Powell— Troy,  J.  Daggett  &  Co. — Ballston, 
E.  W.  Lee — Lansingburg,  R.  Harrison— Pittsfield.  Mass.,  Isaac 
C.  Cole — Springfield,  Benj.  R.  Blight— Westfield,  Jessup  &  Co.— 
Hudson,  W.  &  G.  Storrs. 

Rochester,  April  1,  1846 — 2t. 


PLOWS. 

FOR  list  of  Plows  for  sale  at  the  ALBANY  AG.  WARE¬ 
HOUSE,  23  Dean-st.,  see  Cultivator  for  Feb.,  1846,  page  72, 
Agricultural  Implements  of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  same  place. 
March  1,  1846.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Oo. 
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PRINCE’S  MANUAL  OF  ROSES. 

Price  50  Cents. 

THE  new  and  improved  edition  of  this  work  will  be  issued  the 
present  week.  It  comprises  the  most  complete  history  of 
H  The  Rose ,”  and  of  the  all  branches  of  this  most  interesting 
family  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Europe  or  America.  Every  va¬ 
riety  that  is  comprised  in  any  English  or  American  work  on  the 
subject,  is  described  in  this,  together  with  an  immense  number 
of  the  splendid  new  varieties  that  have  not  been  noticed  in  any 
other  previous  publication.  The  most  ample  information  is  also 
given  as  to  culture  and  propagation  of  all  classes  of  “  The  Rose.” 

Published  by  the  author,  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Clark  &  Austin,  Sax¬ 
ton  &  Miles,  Wiley  &  Putman,  and  Swords,  Stanford  &  Co. 
New-York. 

New-York,  April  1,  1846— It 


PROUTY  &  MEARS,  BOSTON, 

CELEBRATED,  highly  approved,  and  unequalled  CENTER 
DRAFT  PREMIUM  PLOWS — for  sale  at  their  sole  agents ’, 
JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co.’s 

Agricultural  Warehouse,  195  Front-st.,  near  Fulton,  New-York. 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  a  large  assortment  of  Prouty 
&  Mear’s  celebrated  and  highly  improved  CENTER  DRAFT 
PLOWS,  which  are  in  every  way  superior  to  all  others  note  in  use; 
and  having  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  same  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  we  invite  the  public  to  call  and  examine 
for  themselves,  as  the  above  plows  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment  in  the  city.  Dealers  and  others  in  the  country 
supplied  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

AVe  also  wish  to  inform  merchants  and  farmers  that  we  have 
constantly  for  sale  plows  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  all  others 
now  in  use. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  of  some  of  the  plows  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us. 


A  No.  1,  Worcester  patent, .  $1  50 
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44  44 

44  • .  i  , 

VV  1  til  CGIIC1  ,  U  wv 

Castings  to  fit  the  Worcester  Ploughs,  3£  cents  per  pound. 

We  likewise  have  for  sale  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Az 

ricultural  Implements  ever  offered  in  this  city,  most  of  which  are 
new  and  highly  improved  patterns,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
best  materials,  and  of  very  superior  finish,  among  which  are  the 
following : 


Pitts’  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher, 
Hussey’s  “  “ 

Sinclair’s  “ 

Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine, 
Bark  Mills,  4  sizes, 

Coffee  “  “ 

Corn  Shelleys  of  all  kinds, 

Horse  Powers  “  “ 

Threshing  Machines  “ 

Subsoil  Plows,  of  the  most  ap 
proved  kinds, 

Cultivators  of  the  most  approved 
kinds, 


Sinclair’s  Stalk  and  Straw  Cut¬ 
ter, 

Hovey’s  “  “  “ 

Stevens’  “  “  u 

Greene’s  “  “  “ 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Prem.  Fan 
Mills, 

Clinton’s  Prem.  Fan-Mills, 
Rice’s  “ 

Holmes’  “  “ 

Store  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows, 
Mule  Waggons,  &c..  &c., 


Langdon’s  much  approved  Cultivator  Plows  or  Horse  Hoe.  All 
kinds  of  plow  castings  constantly  on  hand.  All  the  above  articles 
are  offered  for  sale  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Castings  of  all 
kinds  made  to  order.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co., 

195  Front-st.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Beware  of  Imposition.  Any  person  offering  plows  for 
sale,  and  representing  them  to  be  of  our  manufacturing  without  the 
full  name  “  J.  MAYHER  &  Co.,”  on  the  mouldboard  and  beam 
of  the  plows,  are  guilty  of  a.  false  representation,  as  no  person  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New-York  has  the  genuine  article  for  sale 
but  ourselves.  April  1 — tf  [2]  J.  M.  &  Co. 

“  MANHATTAN  AGRICULTURAL  STORE.” 

PLOWS  manufactured,  and  plow  castings  of  all  kinds  made  to 
order  at  low  prices— a  general  assortment  of  agricultural  ma¬ 
chines.  J.  PLANT,  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y. 


c<  Manhattan  agricultural  store.” 

J.  PLANT ,  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  New-York  City. 

ORDERS  for  the  genuine  “  Warren  Patent  (latest)  Improved 
Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,”  promptly  attended  to  by  the 
sole  proprietor,  (J.  Plant,)  viz: — 

One  Horse  Power  alone — price,. .  $40  DO 

Two  ‘‘  “  “  .  50.00 

Four  “  “  “  . . .  75.00 

One,  two,  and  four  horse  Threshers— price,  $20,  $25,  and  $30. 
Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

By  Ezra  Whitman,  Jr.,  55  Light -street,  Baltimore. 

THE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  the  sole  agent  in  Balti¬ 
more  and  vicinity,  for  the  sale  of  the  following  new  and  valuar 
ble  improvements,  viz  : 

Whitman’s  improved  Rail-way  Horse-Power  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  threshes  and  cleans  the  grain  at  one  operation. 
Prouty  and  Mears’  Centre  Draft  Plow. 

“  Hovey’s  Premium  Straw  Cutter. 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Premium  Fan-Mill. 

Douglass’  Premium  Pumps,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 

Rogers’  Mill,  for  cutting  and  grinding  corn  stalks. 

Together  with  a  general  assortment  of  the  latest  and  most  approv¬ 
ed  agricultural  implements,  constantly  on  hand,  and  manufactured 
to  order.  EZRA  AVHITMAN. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  1845. 


BURRALL’S  CORN  SHELLER. 

THE  subscribers  arc  now  fully  supplied  with  this  valuable  Shel- 
ler  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  hereafter  to  fill  orders  for  any 
number,  without  delay.  A  further  trial  during  the  last  month  has 
fully  established  the  superiority  of  this  over  all  other  Shelters  for 
hand  power.  For  description,  engraving,  &c.,  see  Cultivator  for 
February,  page  60.  Retail  price  $10,  with  a  liberal  discount  at 
wholesale.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Albany  Agrl.  Warehouse. 

Mareh  1st,  1846. 


DURHAM  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  (not  having  sufficient  use  for  him,)  offers  for 
sale  his  imported,  thorough  bred  Durham  Bull,  u  Prince  Al¬ 
bert,”  .  . 

He  is  five  years  old— a  roan,  of  medium  size  —quiet  in  temper, 
and  easily  managed.  For  a  portrait  and  description  of  this  bull,  see 
the  August  number  of  the  Cultivator,  and  for  his  pedigree  see  the 
British  Herd  Book,  vol.  iv.,  page  382.  His  sire  was  the  celebrated 
bull,  11  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.” 

If  not  previously  sold,  he  will  be  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
next  show  of  tha  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Letters  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at 
Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  where  the  bull  can  be  seen. 
Jan.  1,  1846.— tf  '  ROBERT  DONALDSON. 


VALUABLE  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR 
SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  Farm  on  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  situate  in  Southwick,  Hampden  county,  Mass.  The 
road  from  Hartford  to  Northampton,  via  Westfield,  along  which  a 
mail  coach  passes  daily,  and  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
Farm,  which  contains  about  400  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
wood  land,  heavily  timbered.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Farmington  canal,  which  renders  the  communication  with  New- 
Haven,°an  excellent  wood  market,  easy  and  expeditious.  The 
buildings  are  a  mansion  house,  with  a  wing,  the  latter  new, 
making  a  front  of  70  feet.  Also  a  house  for  a.  tenant  ;  three  large 
barns,  nearly  new,  covered  with  pine  and  painted  ;  a  corn  house, 
carriage  house,  sheds,  &c.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  cultivating  choice  fruit,  and  there  is  now  on  the  Farm, 
in  full  bearing,  a  great  abundance  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples, 
cherries,  peaches,  & c.  A  part  of  the  land  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  on  almost  every  lot  is  living  water. 

Tariffville,  a  larg  manufacturing  village,  seven  miles  distant, 
affords  a  ready  market  for  wood  and  every  kind  of  produce,  raised 
on  a  farm.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  hot  only  for  farming  purposes,  but  for  the 
°-entleman  of  leisure.  A  large  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  if 
desired,  can  remain  for  a  term  of  years.  I  tvill  sell  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  or  in  two  parts.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  me,  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  or  inquiry  can  be  made  of  LUTHER 
TUCKER,  Albany,  or  of  R.  SHURTLEFF,  Springfield. 

’  ?  ROGER  S.  MOORE. 

Southwick,  March  1,  1846. — 3t _ '  _ 

100  DOZEN  CAST  STEEL  HOES. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  an  elegant  assortment  of  Cast 
Steel  Hoes,  highly  polished,  and  finished  in  the  best  manner. 
Among  them  50  dozen  made  by  Henry  Tower,  of  Milbury,  Mass., 
of  four  or  five  different  numbers  and  prices.  Also  several  other 
kinds  of  neck  and  eye  hoes.  Merchants  and  others  dealing  in 
hoes  are  invited  to  examine  them.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 
Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  March  1,  1816. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  two  years  old  and  of  very  thrifty 
growth,  for  sale  by  ISAAC  ROOSEVELT, 

March,  1846.— 2t  Pelham,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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200 

“  Marrowfat  Peas. 

75 

“  Black-eyed  Peas.  « 

100 

“  Canada  Peas, 

15 

“  Emir  or  Skinless  Barley. 

150 

“  Four  rowed  Barley. 

250 

“  Two  rowed  Barley, 

sample.) 

CORN. 

FIELD-SEEDS  AT  THE  ALBANY  AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL  WAREHOUSE. 

onn  BUSHELS  BLACK  SEA  WHEAT,  both  red  and  white 
OUU  varieties. 

200  bushels  Italian  wheat. 


(an  uncommonly  fine 


“  Large  Dutton,”  12  rowed  ; 

“  Improved  Dutton,”  12  rowed,  raised  by  S.  W.  Jewett,  Vt.; 
Long  8  rowed  yellow  ; 

Madawasca  or  early  Canada  ; 

White  Flint,  (long  ears  ,) 

Small  White  Flint. 

CARROT 

100  lbs.  Large  white  ; 

150  “  Long  Orange. 

TURNEPS. 

350  lbs.  Ruta-baga  or  Swedish  ; 

100  “  Large  English  Norfolk; 

100  “  White  flat,  or  winter. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Timothy,  best  quality,  Orchard  Grass, 

Northern  Red  Top,  Southern  Red  Top, 

Large  Northern  Clover,  Western  Medium  Olover, 
Lucerne  or  French  Clover,  White  Dutch  Clover. 

All  the  above  may  be  had  of  best  quality,  at  the  Albany  Agri¬ 
cultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  23  Dean-st. 

March  1.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

BUFFALO  NURSERY  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN. 

THIS  nursery  was  commenced  upwards  of  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  now  contains  a  very  large  number'  of  the  most 
choice  and  proved  varieties  of  select  fruits  :  together  with  a  fine 
collection  of  ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Plants. 

Individuals  wishing  to  forward  Trees  to  the  Western  States, 
will,  perhaps,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  here.  The 
stock  of  choice  and  select  Apple  Trees  (comprising  1500  of  the  most 
noted  varieties)  is  now  very  large  and  fine.  Prices  very  mo¬ 
derate. 

His  descriptive  Catalogue,  a  pamphlet  of  40  pages,  forwarded 
gratis,  to  every  applicant.  Trees  packed  in  superior  order,  and 
forwarded  with  dispatch.  Orders  Will  receive  the  most  prompt  at¬ 
tention.  B.  HODGE. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March,  1846.— 2t* 


PRINCE'S  LINNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND 
NURSERIES 

Flushing ,  L.  I.,  near  New- York. 

WM.  R.  PRINCE  &  Co.,  offer  for  sale  their  unrivalled  col- 
iection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.  The  entire 
Fruit  Department  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  them  personally,  and 
ingrafted  from  the  largest  collection  of  bearing  specimen  trees  in 
the  Union,  and  they  challenge  a  comparison  in  accuracy  with  any 
establishment  in  Europe  or  America.  Purchasers  are  solicited  to 
inspect  their  trees  and  witness  their  superior  size  and  vigor.  The 
preeminence  claimed  can  be  readily  tested  by  sending  duplicate 
orders  to  them  and  to  any  other  nursery.  They  have  3000  extra 
sized  Pears,  (on  Pear  and  Quince,)  8  to  12.  feet,  with  heads,  very 
strong  and  suitable  for  immediate  bearing,  and  10,000  Pears,  5  to 
8  feet,  and  2000  for  Dwarfs,  or  en  Quenouille.  Also  Plums,  and 
Apricots  on  Plum  of  the  same  sizes,  and  a  large  stock  of  the 
finest  Apples,  Cherries,  and  Peaches,  the  latter  very  low  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand.  10,000  Quinces  3  to  6  feet.  5,000  Lan¬ 
cashire  Gooseberries,  assorted.  Victoria  and  other  Currants. 
Fastolfs.  Franconia,  and  other  Raspberries,  at  low  rates.  Of 
Grapes,  the  assortment  comprises  all  the  most  celebrated  and 
carefully  selected  foreign  varieties.  The  collection  of  Roses  is  the 
largest  in  the  Union  and  comprises  70,000  Plants  of  1,300  varieties, 
embracing  every  novelty  that  could  be  selected  from  ten  of  the 
largest  collections  in  Europe,  and  the  plants  are  much  larger  than 
are  usually  sold.  10,000  Magnolias,  3  to  10  feet ;  20,000  Ever¬ 
green  trees,  of  every  class  and  size  ;  50,000  Hawthorns  and  Privets 
for  hedges ;  50,000  large  Dutch  Asparagus,  and  5000  Tobolsk, 
Victoria,  and  Leviathian  Rhubarb.  Of  Ornamental  Trees,  they 
have  above  200,000  of  every  class  and  size,  including  1000  splen¬ 
did  Paulownia  Imperialis.  6  to  8  feet.  The  purchasers  may  save 
two  years  by  the  superior  size  of  their  trees  and  shrubbery. 
Priced  Catalogues  sent  to  every  post-paid  applicant. 

March  1,  1846.—21. 


STODDARD’S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY. 

■pPANTS  of  this  new  seedling  may  be  obtained  on  the  opening 
x  of  the  ensuing  spring  season,  of  the  original  producer,  J.  S. 
STODDARD,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  The  superiority  of  this  variety  of 
the  Strawberry,  in  respect  both  to  quality  of  fruit  and  certainty 
and  bountifulness  in  bearing,  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by  a 
number  of  years  trial.  Inquirers  are  referred  to  an  editorial  no¬ 
tice  in  the  Cultivator  of  August  last,  p.  251.  Plants  will  be  put 
up  in  a  secure  manner,  and  may  be  sent  by  express  or  otherwise 
to  almost  any  part  of  the  country,  or  to  Europe.  Price  $5  for  50 
plants.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by  the  cash,  (post  paid  if 
by  mail,)  and  should  be  addressed  to  the  proprietor  as  above. 

Palmyra,  March  1,  1846. 


I 


PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

T.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cele¬ 
brated  Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  atthe  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  premium  at 
the  following  places New- York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New-York,  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places: — 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  ; 

D.  L.  Clawson’s,  1S1  “  “ 

E.  Comstock  &  Co.’s,  Albany  ; 

II.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Vi  all  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co..  N.  Y. 

Feb.  I— tf  [2] 


GARDEN  SEEDS. 

T’HE  subscribers  have  now  on  hand  a  full  stock  of  choice  gar¬ 
den  seeds,  which  can  be  furnished  to  dealers  or  to  growers 
and  gardeners  in  any  quantity,  either  in  small  papers  or  in  large 
packages.  They  would  solicit  especial  attention  to  this  branch  of 
their  establishment,  as  they  mean  at  all  times  to  be  supplied  with 
the  choicest  seeds  to  be  had  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

„  Albany  Agrl.  Warehouse,  No.  23  Dean-st. 

March  1,  1S46 


ARE  sold  at  the  Seed  and  Implement  Warehouse  of  the  subscri¬ 
ber,  No.  65  Chestnut-st.,  Philadelphia. 

DAVID  LANDRETH. 

|  ***  Country  merchants,  and  other  dealers,  will  observe  that 

!  the  above  seeds  are  essentially  distinct  from  those  obtained  by 
!  foreign  importation,  or  chance  purchase  at  home,  which  are  at 
best  uncertain.  Supplies  can  be  had  in  bulk,  or  in  retail  papers, 
each  bearing  the  advertiser’s  label  and  warranty. 

Extract  from  the  “  Report  ”  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  ;”  unanimously  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

“  LANDRETH’S  NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS.” 

“  These  extensive  grounds  are  on  Federal  street,  near  the  Ar¬ 
senal.  *  *  *  The  earliest  collection  of  Camellias  was  made 
here.  Some  of  those  now  in  the  possession  of  those  distinguished 
nursery-men,  are  ten  feet  high.  *  *  *  The  selection  of  green 
house  plants  is  valuable  and  extensive.  *  *  * 

“  The  nurseries  are  all  very  correctly  managed ,  supplying  every 
part  of  the  union,  a  detail  of  which  would  occupy  too  much  of  our 
space  ;  we  therefore  content  ourselves  with  stating  that  the  stock 
is  very  large,  and  in  everv  stage  of  growth,  consisting  of  FOREST 
and  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS, 
VINES,  and  CREEPERS,  with  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants; 
FRUIT  TREES  of  the  best  kinds,  and  most  healthy  condition  ; 
large  beds  of  seedling  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  as  stocks  for 
budding  and  grafting ;  a  plan  very  superior  to  that  of  working 
upon  suckers,  which  carry  with  them  into  the  graft  all  the  diseases 
of  the  parent  stock.  *  *  * 

“  GARDEN  SEEDS  of  the  finest  quality  have  been  scattered 
over  the  country  from  these  grounds,  and  may  always  be  depended 
upon.  The  seed  establishment  of  these  Horticulturists  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  in  the  Union ,  and  its  reputation  is  well  sus¬ 
tained  from  year  to  year. 

“  To  obviate  the  chance  of  mixture  of  the  farina  of  the  planls 
of  the  same  family,  they  have  established  another  nursery  at  a 
suitable  distance,  so  that  degeneration  cannot  take  place,  and 
which  secures  to  the  purchasers  u  a  genuine  article.”  Knowing 
thus  the  age,  quality,  and  process  of  culture  of  every  plant,  the 
supply  from  their  grounds  is  recommended  with  great  confidence .” 

Since  the  date  of  the  “  report  ”  from  which  the  above  is 
abstracted,  the  entire  establishment  has  been  greatly  enlarged- 
The  collection  of  Camellias  embraces  all  the  finer  kinds,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  some  thousands  of  various  sizes;  so  likewise  of  Roses 
and  other  desirable  plants,  both  tender  and  hardy,  Fruit  trees,  &c. 

The  Reed  Gardens  alone,  cover  fifty  acres ,  and  the  whole  is,  as 
it  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century ,  under  the  successive  ma¬ 
nagement  of  father  and  son,  the  most  prominent  of  its  kind  in 
America. 

The  Nursery  department  is  conducted  by  D.  LANDRETH 
&  FULTON.  Catalogues  gratis. 

Philadelphia,  March  1,  184C.-— 2t. 
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PLATT’S  PATENT  (LATEST)  IMPROVED  PORTA¬ 
BLE  BURR-STONE  MILLS. 

HH  HE  24  inch  size,  of  these  Mills  has  recently  been  set  up  in 
-L  operation  in  this  city,  with  some  important  improvements  at¬ 
tached  to  it ,  and  the  fact  is  ascertained  that  with  less  than  two 
horse  power,  about  5  bushels  of  fine  meal,  and  some  12  to  15  horse 
feed,  (corn  and  oats)  is  readily  and  beautifully  ground  in  an 
hour.  Further  particulars  will  appear  hereafter.  These  mills,  all 
the  sizes,  and  patent  rights  in  same,  are  for  sale  by  the  proprietor 
in  this  city.  JAS.  PLANT,  5  Burling  slip. 

New- York,  April  1— It. 

SIXTkTeDITION— JUST  PUBLISHED, 

THE  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-TREES  OF  AMERICA  :  Or  the 
Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management,  in  the  Garden  and 
Orchard,  of  Fruit.  Trees  generally,  with  descriptions  of  all  the 
finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  native  and  foreign,  cultivated  in  this 
country.  By  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.  Sixth  Edition ,  with  correc¬ 
tions.  1  thick  vol.  12  mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.  $1.50. 

“  Full  of  useful  information  for  fruit  cultivators  generally,  as 
well  as  for  those  in  America  to  whom  it  is  more  especially  adapt¬ 
ed.” — Lindley — London  Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

“  This  work  will  advance  horticulture  in  the  United  States 
twenty  years  at  one  leap.”—  Ohio  Cultivator. 

“  From  the  known  abilities  and  critical  observation  of  the  au¬ 
thor — bis  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  experienced 
horticulturists  of  this  and  other  countries,  and  in  parlicular  for 
his  unwearied  and  indefatigable  labors  of  many  years,  the  results 
of  which  he  has  given  to  the  public  in  the  volume  under  no¬ 
tice, — it  is  to  be  recommended  as  containing  a  greater  amount 
of  pomological  information  than  any  other  American  work,  and 
as  deserving  the  careful  study  and  attention  of  the  farmer,  the; 
amateur,  the  gardener,  and  all  lovers  of  fine  fruit  ” — N.  E. Farmer. 

“  Nothing  compared  with  it  on  the  subject  of  pomology  has  yet 
been  published  in  the  United  States.” — American  Agriculturist. 

Also,  Downing's  Landscape  Gardening  and  Rural  Architecture  ; 
8<1  edition,  beautifully  illustrated.  8  vo.  $3.50. 

Downing' s  Designs  for  Cottage  Residences  ;  2d  edition,  with 
many  engravings.  8  vo..  $2.00. 

Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden,  editied  by  A.  J- 
Downing  12  mo.  $1.50. 

Published  and  for  sale  by  WILEY  &  PUTNAM. 

April  1.  161  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  23  Dean-Street. 

THE  subscribers  ask  the  attention  of  farmers  to  their  assortment 
1  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  FIELD  and  GAR¬ 
DEN  SEEDS,  embracing  all  the  varieties  needed  for  the  farm  or 
garden.  Our  articles  have  all  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention,  and  with  especial  reference  to  their  adaptation 
to  improved  agriculture,-  For  notice  of  articles  . see  separate  ad¬ 
vertisements  m  this  paper.  But  as  we  cannot  enumerate  the  arti¬ 
cles,  seeds,  &c..  here,  we  shall  be  happy  to  show  them  to  all  who 
may  call  at  our  warehouse. 

April  1. 


COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

23  Dean-st 


r  TUCKER,  Esq. — I  have  this  morning  received  ray  Cultiva¬ 
te  *  .  vator.  and  in  it  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  you  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  my  name  introduced  as  hav¬ 
ing  advertised  their  plows  “  unauthorized,”  and  to  “deceive”  the 
public.  Such  however ,  is  not  the  fact  If  by  any  advertisement 
of  mine,  I  had  supposed  for  a  moment,  I  was  entrenching  on  their 
exclusive  rights,  it  would  not  be  like  me  to  allow  it  to  appear 
over  my  name. 

The  fact,  however,  is,  I  had  permission  to  sell  Messrs.  Ruggles, 
Nourse  &  Mason’s  plows,  and  had  samples  on  hand,  and  never 
was  restricted  m  any  way,  to  my  knowledge,  in  regard  to  adver¬ 
tising  them  for  sale.  I  feel  that  Messrs.  R.,  N.  &  M.  have  dons 
me  injustice  by  the  manner  they  have  introduced  my  name. 

J.  PLANT,  5  Burling-slip. 

New-York,  March  4th,  1846 — It. 


EAGLE  PLOWS. 

_  genuine  Eagle  Plow,  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason, 
is  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse.  All  sizes 
adapted  to  different  soils  and  purposes.  E-  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 
April  1. 


THE 

J-  i  c  f  , 


FOR  SALE. 

A  FULL  blooded  Narragansett,  entire  Horse.  This  breed  ha® 
been  in  the  family  of  the  late  Governor  Jay,  for  the  last 
century.  They  are  rackers,  and  not  pacers.  He  is  the  only  entire 
horse  of  the  breed  which  is  left.  He  is  very  fast  ;  will  rack  his 
mile  within  three  minutes.  Horses  of  this  breed  are  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  saddle  horses  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  bring  a  high 
price.  Apply  to  JAMES  R.  DEY,  No.  51  Liberty-st,  N.  York 
April  1 — It. 


THE 

1  NT. 


CENTER-DRAFT  PLOWS. 

_ subscribers  keep  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of  Prouty  & 

Mears’  Center  Draft  Plows,  of  all  sizes  and  prices.  Farmers 
in  want  of  these  plows  will  have  them  forwarded  promptly  bv 
sending  their  orders  to  us.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co., 

April  1.  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  23  Dean-st. 

THE  “DIAMOND  PLOW,”  (received  the  1st  premium  of 
State  Ag.  Society  in  1844— ’45,)  is  kept  constantly  on  hand  at 
the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 


r£UIE  “  TELEGRAPH  PLOW, 


_  _  a  light  and  beautiful  plow  for 

cross-plowing.  &c..,  as  well  as  for  green  sward.  A  supply 
always  on  hand  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse. 

April  1.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 


SEED  AND  PLANT  STORE, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

No.  31  Fulton-st.,  New-York,  and  Sing  Sing,  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.  Y. 

f- 1  ARDEN  and  Field  Seeds,  Flower  Seeds  and  Green  House 
vX  Plants,  Clover,  and  other  Grass  Seeds,  Bird  Seeds,  Split  Peas, 
Garden  Matts,  &c.  Assortments  of  Garden  Seeds  suitable  for 
country  stores,  or  for  a  southern  market. 

Fruit  Trees;  Shade  Trees,  either  from  the  forest  or  the  nuj- 

Se Agricultural  and  Garden  Tools  of  every  description.  Wire 
manufactures,  &c.  ,  ,  ,  . 

Orders  from  a  distance  faithfully  put  up  and  promptly  forwarded. 
April  1— It.*  ALEX.  WATSON. 

POUDRETTE — NEW-YORK  COMPANY. 

SUPERIOR  article  of  poudrette,  prepared  in'  the  most  care¬ 
ful  manner,  by  the  New-York  Company,  (the  first  estab¬ 
lished  to  prepare  the  article,  in  this  country.)  may  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication,  either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  office,  23  Chambers- 

street,  N.  Y.  , 

[T7=*It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  poudrette,  as  a  manure, 
where  transportation  constitutes  a  part  of  the  cost,  will  be  found 
the  cheapest,  as  one  bushel  of  it,  when  properly  prepared,  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  corn,  or  potatoes,  or  any  other  kind  of  vegetation,  as 
twelve,  oi  fourteen  bushels  of  farm-yard  manure.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  tested  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

(£7=-  Orders  enclosing  the  money— two  dollars  a  barrel  for  six 
barrels  or  under— and  $1.75  per  barrel  for  seven  barrels  and  over. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  D.  K.  MINOR,  Agent, 

April  1.— 2t*  23  Chambers-st,  New-York. 


A 


A  MES’  SHOVELS  AND  SPADES,  by  the  dozen  or  retail,,  at 
A  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

April  1. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  CLOVER, 


Being  the  results  of  an  investigation  by  Mr.  Hors- 
ford,  now  of  the  Giessen  Laboratory ,  Germany. 

The  following-  paper,  received  by  a  gentleman  in 
this  city  from  Mr.  HorsfoRd,  was  read,  illustrated  with 
diagrams,  by  Prof.  Hall,  at  one  of  the  weekly  Agricul¬ 
tural  Meetings,  held  at  the  Capitol,  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  valuable  document,  and  will  be  found  of 
interest,  not  only  to  chemists  and  men  of  science,  but 
to  readers  in  general; — the  conclusions  deducible  from 
the  analysis,  agreeing  precisely,  as  will  be  seen,  with 
known  practical  results. 


In  the  progress  of  the  last  term,  while  other  chemi¬ 
cal  labor  was  going  forward,  I  made  an  ash  analysis  of 
red  clover,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  little  investiga¬ 
tion  which  I  will  record  below. 

To  the  latter  I  attach,  in  its  isolation,  no  especial 
value,  inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
conducted  deprive  it  of  perfect  scientific  exactness.  I 
make  it  the  basis,  as  you  will  observe,  of  explaiinng 
one  or  two  chemical  processes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  juice  of  clover  heads  con¬ 
tains  more  or  less  sugar.  The  nectaries  of  the  fully  de¬ 
veloped  head  are  especially  rich  in  a  honey-like  liquid 
which  bees  gather.  In  cutting  the  clover,  when  the 
heads  are  fully  formed  but  not  ripe,  the  sugar  of  this 
honey  must  be  secured.  The  water  will  evaporate, 
leaving  the  sweetness  with  the  vegetable  fibre,  and 
other  organic  matters,  to  be  fed  to  stock.  If  the  clover 
be  cut  before  the  heads  begin  to  develope,  the  sugar,  if 
formed,  must  be  in  the  stems  and  leaves.  If  not  cut  till 
the  seeds  are  ripened,  the  sugar  may  have  accomplished 
one  of  its  supposed  ends — that  of  keeping  up  a  higher 
temperature  within  the  seed,  for  the  elaboration  of  its 
various  parts — and  thereby  have  been  destroyed. 

It  was  my  purpose  to  learn  how  much  sugar — or 
rather,  the  relative  amounts  of  sugar  there  might  be  at 
the  above  named  three  stages  of  the  development  of 
clover.  Experiments  with  the  first  two  kinds  were 
made.  The  clover  crop  being  no  where  permitted  to 
ripen,  I  was  unable  to  submit  the  inquiry  concerning  the 
third  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

I  cut  clover  exactly  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  on  the 


16th  day  of  June,  just  as  the  tufts  of  leaflets  enclosing 
the  heads  were  discernible.  These  I  chopped  to  fine¬ 
ness,  and  placed  a  weighed  portion  in  a  flask,  connected 
through  the  medium  of  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube, 
with  a  Liebig’s  potash  apparatus,  having  previously 
thoroughly  mixed  writh  the  clover  a  small  quantity  of 
fresh,  carefully  washed  beer  yeast,  and  covered  the 
whole  with  water.  Fermentation  went  briskly  for¬ 
ward  for  several  days. 

On  the  first  of  July,  when  the  heads  were  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  I  cut  another  portion,  and  having  finely  chopped, 
weighed,  and  mixed  with  the  yeast  and  water,  connect¬ 
ed  all  with  a  potash  apparatus,  as  above. 

Without,  or  beyond  both  the  potash  tubes,  were  tubes 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  carbonie 
acid  from  the  air.  This  diagram  displays  the  connec¬ 
tions.  [See  diagram,  top  of  next  page.] 

On  the  30th  of  July,  the  fermentation  being  quite 
closed,  the  potash  apparatus  of  the  last  mentioned,  had 
increased  in  weight  by  1.15  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
weight  of  clover  subjected  to  fermentation.  The  first 
mentioned  had  increased  only  by  0.80  per  cent.  Thus 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  mass  last 
cut,  was  almost  half  as  much  more  than  that  from  the 
quantity  first  cut. 

It  may  be  well,  since  I  have  introduced  so  many  ex¬ 
pressions  betraying  the  laboratory,  that  I  endeavor 
to  explain  the  mode  by  which  I  hoped  to  learn  the  rela¬ 
tive  amounts  of  sugar  in  the  two  kinds  of  hay. 

Most  persons  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  distillers 
ferment  large  quantities  of  grain  to  obtain  alcohol.  The 
process  to  which  the  grain  is  subjected,  effects  a  decom¬ 
position  of  the  sugar  of  the  grains  into  carbonic  acid 
and  alcohol. 

The  sugar  susceptible  of  this  decomposition  is  grape 
sugar — that  to  which  the  sweetness  of  apples  is  due, 
and  which  is  manufactured  in  immense  quantities  on  the 
continent,  from  the  starch  of  potatoes.  Its  composition, 
determined  from  analyses,  is 

Carbon, . .  12  atoms, 

Hydrogen,  ]  2  ce 
Oxygen,: .  12  “ 

Or  in  the  language  of  Chemistry,  Ct  4  H1  a  Ox  4 
If  we  take  from  this  four  atoms  of 

carbonic  acid,  (=CO„,) .  C4  Os 


there  remain, . . .  C8  H,  2  04=2at- 

oms  of  alcohol;  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  alcohol  being, .  C4  II 6  02 

The  alcohol  becomes  the  <e  high  wines.”  The  car¬ 
bonic  acid  floats  over  the  fermenting  tubs. 

Thenard  has  shown,  by  distilling  and  collecting  the 
alcohol,  and  weighing  the  carbonic  acid  arising  from 
the  decomposition  of  a  given  weight  of  sugar,  that  the 
weight  of  the  latter,  and  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
former  equal  each  other. 

The  alcohol  may  be  permitted  to  go  directly  into 
acetic  acid,  as  takes  place  with  fruit  when  exposed  to 
air,  or  continued  as  such  by  excluding  the  air. 

Vinegar  has  the  following  composition: — C4  H3  Oft. 
In  order  to  its  formation  from  alcohol,  three  atoms  of 
hydrogen  must  be  taken  away  and  one  atom  of  oxygen 
added. 

This  takes  place  quietly  and  slowly  in  the  cider, 


wine,  and  beer  casks,  as  well  as  vinegar  pipes,  with 
which  all  are  familiar. 

The  housewife,  to  keep  the  vinegar  on  the  increase, 
adds  wine,  or  whiskey,  or  cider,  or  maple  sap,  or  mo¬ 
lasses.  All  these  contain  sugar  or  alcohol.  The  sugar 
is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  alco¬ 
hol,  however,  does  not  continue  as  such,  if  the  liquid 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  but  goes  into  vine¬ 
gar,  or  acetic  acid. 

These  decompositions  have  now  been  so  much  and 
so  clearly  studied  that  the  results  are  perfectly  under¬ 
stood.  The  causes  ®f  the  decomposition  are  still  mat¬ 
ters  of  discussion. 

To  return.  The  carbonic  acid,  to  whose  addition, 
the  increase  in  weight  of  the  potash  apparatus  is  to  be 
attributed,  speaks  a  certain  amount  of  sugar,  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  larger  per  cent  of  carbonic 
acid  corresponds  to  a  larger  per  cent  of  sugar. 

I  will  add  the  analyses  of  the  ashes.  From  them  you 
may  see  one  of  the  parts  that  sulphate  of  lime  plays  in 
the  development  of  clover.  » 

You  may  remember  that  Franklin,  anxious  to  con¬ 
vince  our  countrymen  of  the  efficacy  of  gypsum  as  a 
manure,  strewed  a  few  handfuls  of  it  in  the  form  of 
large  letters  upon  a  clover  field.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
plants  that  had  received  the  benefit  of  this  manure, 
had  so  far  outgrown,  and  had  taken  on  a  color  so  much 
deeper  and  richer  than  the  others  around,  that  the  won¬ 
der  of  passers  by  was  naturally  excited. 

It  was  the  ashes  of  this  plant  that  I  analyzed. 

Of  the  whole  plant  in  its  green  state,  the  earthy  in¬ 
gredients  or  inorganic  constituents,  equal,  mere¬ 
ly, .  1.83  per  cent. 

Of  the  leaves, . .  1.75  per  cent. 

Of  the  stems, . .  1.40  per  cent. 

The  water  in  the  green  clover,  deter¬ 
mined  by  two  experim’ts,  gave,  83.55  and  83. 58  pr.ct. 
Of  the  dry  plant  altogether  the  per  cent. 

of  ashes  was, . . . 11 . 18  per  cent. 

Of  the  leaves,  . . . . 10.69  percent. 

Of  the  stems, .  8.52  percent. 


No.  1.  Ingredients  < 

Ko* . =  12.164  = 

Na .  =  1.414  = 

Nao .  =  30.757  = 

Cao .  =  16.556  = 

Mgo . .  =  6.262  = 

Po8+2fea03  =  0.506  = 

Cl . =  2.159  = 

Po5 .  =  2.957  = 

So3 . =  .801  = 

Sil. .  =  1.968  = 

Co  2 .  =  22.930 

Sand  and  coal  1 . 244 


)f  the  ashes.  No.  2. 

Potash, .  =  16.101 

Sodium, . .  =  1.874 

Soda, .  =  40.712 

Lime, .  =  21.914 

Magnesia, .  =  8.289 

Phosphate  Iron,.  =  .670 

Chlorine, . =  2.856 

Phosphoric  acid,  =  3.915 
Sulphuric  acid,  .  =  1.063 

Silica, . =  2.605 


100.000 


99.718 

The  first  table  contains  the  direct  per  cent  results  of 
the  analysis.  Table  No.  2,  the  per  cent  results,  deduct¬ 
ing  the  carbonic  acid,  coal,  and  sand. 

In  glancing  at  the  results  of  the  analysis,  we  see  how 
large  a  part  is  made  up  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime.  The 
sulphuric  acid  is  there.  Without  its  presence  in  the 


*  To  those  unacquainted  with  chemical  symbols,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  remark,  that  the  signs  “  Ko,”  “  Na,”  &c.,  are  explained 
by  the  terms  “  Potash,”  “  Sodium,”  &c.— Ed. 


soil  it  could  never  have  gained  a  place  among  the 
tissues  of  the  plant.  If  it  be  an  essential  irreplaceable 
ingredient,  as  phosphoric  acid  is  in  the  seeds  of  -wheat 
and  corn,  it  is  readily  seen  how  Franklin’s  selection 
of  clover  may  have  been  peculiarly  happy.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say  it  is  indispensible.  A  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  and  accurately  conducted  analyses  only,  could 
settle  such  a  question. 

The  sand  was  probably  spattered  upon  the  stalks  by 
rain,  and  a  certain  amount  of  coal  remained,  with  the 
most  careful  and  long  continued  burning. 

The  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  Comparing  it  with  the  sum  of  all 
the  other  acids — the  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  silicic, 
hydrochloric,  of  which  the  chlorine  is  given,  we  see  how 
far  it  exceeds  them.  Again,  glancing  at  the  per  cent, 
of  bases,  we  see  how  very  large  the  proportion  when 
compared  with  the  sum  of  the  inorganic  acids.  This 
surplus  of  base  was  most  of  it  united  to  organic  acids. 
These,  in  the  burning  of  the  plant,  have  been  destroyed. 
Their  place  has  been  taken  by  carbonic  acid,  or  for  the 
most  part.  Here  is  nearly  23  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  sugar  cane,  made  here 
last  summer,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid. 
Such  is  the  difference.  In  the  sugar  cane,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  silica  was  large.  Timothy  grass  ashes  gave  also 
no  carbonic  acid,  but  a  large  per  cent,  of  silica. 

Setting  together  some  of  the  results  of  this  little  in¬ 
vestigation — 

The  moisture  of  green  clover  amounts  to  83.5  per 
cent. 

The  clover  contains  a  certain  amount  of  su  ar — a  body 
capable  of  fermentation. 

What  hints  come  to  the  farmer  from  these  two  facts? 

If  the  clover  be  taken  to  the  mow;  with  this  weight 
of  water,  the  fluid  among  the  fibres  of  the  stalks  and 
leaves,  will  permit  that  intestine  motion  necessary  to 
fermentation;  and  not  only  will  the  sugar  be  lost,  but 
vinegar  will  be  formed,  souring  the  whole  mass,  and 
rendering  it  unpalatable  for  stock. 

If  it  be  properly  dried,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sugar 
as  such,  will  remain  with  the  vegetable  fibre,  and  go  to 
nourish  the  stock,  furnishing  horses  and  cattle  with  an 
element  whose  combustion  serves  to  keep  them  xvarm.* 

But  again — leaves  contain  10.69  per  cent,  of  ashes, 
while  stems  contain  8.52  per  cent. 

Now,  as  these  inorganic  matters  are  more  or  less 
serviceable  in  the  animal  economy,  the  leaves  contain¬ 
ing  most  of  them  should  particularly  be  preserved,  and 
as  the  ashes  of  the  whole  plant,  including  the  head, 
have  11.18  per  cent,  of  ashes,  it  is  clear  that  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  heads  and  leaves  are  decidedly  more  im¬ 
portant  than  that  of  the  stems. 

Hence  the  farmer  cuts  the  clover,  and  instead  of 
parching  it  in  the  sun,  as  in  many  places,  cocks  it  for  a 
few  hours,  that  the  vapour  evolved  from  within  in  the 
process  of  drying,  shall  keep  the  stalks  and  leaves  with¬ 
out,  from  becoming  too  suddenly  dried  and  unnecessa 
rily  brittle. 

In  closing  this  communication,  I  will  state  one  of  the 


*  The  discussion  between  Dumas  and  Liebig  relative  to  the 
formation  of  fat  from  sugar,  has  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
by  a  repetitioiij  on  the  part  of  Dumas,  of  the  experiments  made 
several  years  since  by  Liebig. 
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results  to  which  the  experiments  of  Professor  Liebig 
are  daily  leading. 

In  the  spring  preceding  my  arrival  in  Giessen,  the 
Prof,  planted  some  grape  scions  under  the  windows  of  the 
laboratory.  He  fed  them,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expres¬ 
sion,  upon  the  ashes  of  the  grape  vine, — or  upon  the 
proper  inorganic  food  of  the  grape,  as  shown  by  analy¬ 
ses  of  its  ashes.  The  growth  has  been  enormous,  and 
several  of  the  vines  bore  large  clusters  of  grapes  in  the 
course  of  the  season.  Indeed,  I  know  not  but  all,  as 
my  attention  was  drawn  to  them  particularly  only  since 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  The  soil  otherwise  is 
little  better  than  a  pavement — a  kind  of  fine  gravel,  in 
which  scarcely  anything  takes  root. 

I  was  shown  pots  of  wheat,  in  different  stages  of  their 
growth,  that  had  been  fed  variously, — some  upon  the 
inorganic  matters  they  needed,  according  to  the  analy¬ 
ses  of  their  ashes — others  had  merely  shared  the  tribute 
of  the  general  soil.  The  results  in  numbers  I  don’t  yet 
know.  In  appearance,  no  one  could  be  at  a  loss  to 
judge  of  what  might  be  expected. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connection,  that  I  gave  Prof. 
Liebig  five  varieties  of  American  corn,  all  of  which 
were  planted,  but  not  one  of  which  came  to  maturity, 
though  the  first  frost  in  Giessen  was  about  the  20th  of 
October.  The  climate  is  essentially  different  from  ours. 
I  think  the  heat  of  summer  with  us  must  be  more  in¬ 
tense. 

The  experiments  of  Prof.  L.,  which  I  have  alluded 
k>  alx>Tc,  itre  full  of  interest,  not  alone  as  sustaining  the 
views  he  has  expounded,  but  as  also  showing  that  the 
treasures  in  the  shape  of  inorganic  manures,  heaped  up 
in  some  quarters  of  the  globe  may  be  made  to  equalize 
the  fruits  of  labor  in  other  regions. 

The  salt  plains  of  our  western  territories,  may  have 
yet  a  part  to  play  in  enriching  soils  wide  removed  from 
them;  and  lands  condemned  to  support  a  few  dwarfish 
evergreens,  may  hereafter  be  found  blooming  with 
varied  and  rich  vegetation,  the  reward  of  rational  agri¬ 
culture. 


PLOWING. 


Mr.  Editor — Franklin  uttered  as  much  truth  as 
poetry,  when  he  said — 

Plow  deep  while  sluggards  sleep. 

And  you  shall  have  corn  to  sell  and  to  keep. 

Some  may  not  acknowledge  the  full  force  of  the 
words,  ee  while  sluggards  sleep  ” — that  is,  they  may  not 
think  there  is  much  benefit  to  be  derived  from  plowing 
in  the  dew  *  be  that  as  it  may,  such  notions  are.  incen¬ 
tives  to  early  rising  and  industry,  if  nothing  more. 
But  if  that  does  not  suit,  have  it  in  this  way : — 

Plow  deep,  and  manure  well, 

And  you  shall  have  corn  to  keep  and  to, sell. 

Beep  plowing,  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  ma¬ 
nure,  is  now  universally  recommended  by  our  best  far¬ 
mers. 

But  there  is  another  subject — the  manner  of  laying 
a  furrow  on  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion — 
some  contending  that  it  is  best  to  lay  the  furrow  per¬ 
fectly  flat,  and  others,  that  it  should  be  laid  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees;  now  both  methods 
are  best  in  different  circumstances. 

If  the  soil  is  light,  sandy,  and  not  inclined  to  wet¬ 
ness,  the  flat  method  is  altogether  the  best,  but  in  a 
soil  of  a  contrary  description,  as  many  of  our  lands  are, 
the  45  degree  furrow  is  to  be  preferred. 

Much  more  labor  than  is  necessary  is  frequently 
expended  in  preparing  the  ground  for  a  crop.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  saying  that  one  plowing  is  suffi¬ 
cient  under  all  circumstances,  but  in  a  tenacious  soil,  it 
is  often  good  economy  to  let  the  ground  rest  a  conside¬ 
rable  time  between  the  plowings.  Intead  of  plowing  a 
piece  of  tough  green-sward  three  or  four  times  in  the 
•Spring,  when  the  team  is  comparatively  weak,  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  a  crop,  let  it  be  neatly  plowed  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  then  lie  until  spring,  and  a  couple  of  agents  will 
come,  while  you  and  your  team  are  asleep,  and  pulve¬ 
rize  it  for  you,  and  do  it  better  than  you  can  and  do  it 


for  nothing  too.  Do  you  inquire  the  names  of  those 
two  clever  fellows?  The  name  of  one  is  fermentation, 
and  the  name  of  the  other  frost .  Highlander. 

New-Lisbon,  Jan .  24,  1846. 


THORN  HEDGES. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — There  have,  of  late,  occasionally 
appeared  in  your  paper,  articles  in  reference  to  hedges. 
As  this  indicates  a  rising  interest  on  the  subject,  my 
giving  you  the  result  of  my  experience  on  it,  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  you. 

Hedge  enclosures  are  highly  ornamental  to  a  country. 
They  are  beautiful  as  mere  visual  objects,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  of  their  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  ideas  they 
suggest,  of  shelter,  and  comfort,  and  unison,  with  the 
natural  clothing  of  the  land.  When  properly  trained, 
they  are  besides,  durable  and  efficient  fences.  In  a  new 
country,  ornament,  it  is  true,  must  be  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration,  and  where  timber  is  abundant,  no  kind  of 
enclosure  can,  in  point  of  utility,  excel  the  common 
rail  fence.  It  is  easily  and  speedily  put  up,  easily  kept 
up,  and  easily  removed ;  while  a  hedge  requires  years 
of  care  and  labor.  There  are,  however,  regions  of  the 
states  in  which  timber  is  scarce,  and  in  all  situations, 
ornament  to  some  extent  may  be  desired.  It  is,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  important  to  know  what  plants  are  most  suita¬ 
ble,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  hedge,  and  the  best  mode  of  rearing  them  into 
sucli  a  fence. 

In  turning  my  attention  to  the  subject,  my  object  was 
to  enclose  my  garden,  orchard,  and  house-yards,  with 
something  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  rails  or  boards. 
The  British  Hawthorn,  so  extensively  used  for  fencing 
in  its  native  country,  might  have  answered  my  purpose; 
it  could  have  been  procured  in  the  eastern  nurseries,  or 
by  importation,*  or  might  have  been  raised  from  the 
seed,  which  vegetates  freely;  but  being  aware  that  even 
where  indigenous,  it  is  suseeptible  of  injury  from 
drouth,  and  seeing  that  the  specimens  of  it  I  had  met 
with  in  this  country,  never  appeared  to  assume  their 
native  verdure,  and  were  often  scathed  and  blight¬ 
ed,  I  fixed  on  one  of  the  American  thorns,  the  Crataegus 
Crus-galli ,  (Eaton,)  or  Cock-spur  thorn,  which,  from 
the  beauty  of  its  shining  leaves,  and  the  style  of  its 
growth,  seemed  well  calculated  to  serve  the  purpose  in 
view. 

My  first  attempt  to  raise  it  from  seed  was  quite  un¬ 
successful.  Out  of  perhaps  a  peck  sown,  one  plant  only 
came  up  at  the  end  of  two  years.  I  then  gathered  the 
seed  in  the  fall,  placed  it  covered  with  litter  and  earth, 
in  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  where  it  remained  until 
the  fall  succeeeding,  when  it  was  sown  in  a  bed  in  the 
garden.  It  did  not  vegetate  in  the  ensuing  spring,  but 
in  the  next  it  did,  in  considerable  quantity,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  following ;  that  is,  two  and  a  half  and 
three  and  a  half  years  after  being  taken  from  the  tree. 
It  is  probable  that  this  very  objectionable  ditficulty,  in 
getting  the  seed  to  spring  is  not  insuperable;  for  on 
one  occasion,  I  put  a  small  quantity  of  it  with  earth 
into  a  flower-pot,  which  was  kept  watered  all  winter 
in  a  warm  room,  and  though  taken  from  the  tree,  the 
preceding  fall,  some  of  it  had  vegetated  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  spring.  This  fact  points  to  a  remedy  of 
the  ditficulty,  but  I  did  not  make  any  further  experi¬ 
ments  in  raising  plants  from  seed,  having  found  a  more 
easy  way  of  supplying  all  I  required.  Under  two  aged 
trees  of  the  species  in  question,  I  discovered  that  in  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  an  abundance  of 
plants,  destined  to  be  afterwards  browsed  by  cattle,  or 
smothered  by  the  grass,  rose  from  the  seed  that  had 
previously  fallen.  These  I  transplanted  while  many  of 
them  were  only  in  the  seed  leaf,  and  with  complete 
success.  By  this  very  simple  process,  I  procured  in 
one  season,  above  a  thousand  plants. 

At  one  year  old  the  plants  ought  to  be  transplanted, 
and  their  tap  roots  pruned,  that  they  may  be  kept  clear 


*  Some  sent  here  in  1841,  though  they  did  not  arrive  till  tlK* 
month  of  June,  and  had  sprouted  on  the’  voyage,  yet  grew. 
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of  weeds,  and  that  their  roots  may  be  better  prepared 
for  ultimate  removal  to  the  hedge.  They  will  be  in 
the  best  state  for  use  at  three  years  old,  though  if  grow¬ 
ing  freely,  they  may  answer  well  enough  at  two.  When 
planted  in  the  hedge,  they  should  be  cut  over,  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  ground,  which  will  induce 
a  fresher  and  thicker  growth  than  if  the  whole  top  were 
allowed  to  remain.  If  a  luxuriant  growth  is  desired,  it 
heed  hardly  be  said  that  the  ground  before  planting, 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  enriched,  and  in  every  case, 
it  will  conduce  to  ecocomy  in  the  ultimate  object  of 
having  a  fence,  that  the  ground  should  be  made  as  free 
as  possible  of  the  creeping  rooted  grasses.  While  the 
plants  are  unable  to  protect  themselves,  all  weeds  must 
be  extirpated. 

Around  my  garden  the  hedge  stands  on  the  level  sur¬ 
face.  Elsewhere  I  have  deviated  slightly  from  this 
mode.  The  most  common  way  of  making  a  hedge  in 
some  parts  of  the  old  world,  is  by  cutting  a  ditch  with 
sloping  sides,  four  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  eighteen 
inches  deep,  and  forming  the  materials  taken  from  the 
ditch,  into  a  bank  on  one  side  of  it,  about  haif  way  up 
the  sloping  face  of  which,  the  thorns  are  planted.  A 
cross  section  of  the  work  when  finished  would  appear  thus. 

This  manner  of  construc¬ 
tion  has  several  advanta¬ 
ges,  but  in  our  climate 
the  atmosphere  is  too  dry 
in  summer,  and  the  frost 
to  severe  in  winter  to  ad¬ 
mit  probably,  of  its  adoption.  In  its  stead,  I  have  cut  a 
ditch  with  sloping  sides,  of  only  eighteen  inches  deep. 
On  one  side,  the  turf  is  set  up  with  its  green  surface 
towards  the  ditch,  and  beaten  with  the  spade  into  a 
slope  corresponding  with  the  side  of  the  ditch.  The 
earth  from  the  ditch  is  thrown  in  at  the  back  of  the 
turf  previously  to  its  being  beaten,  and  made  to  slope 
gradually  from  it.  The  top  of  the  turf  is  brought  to  a 
regular  line,  and  the  thorns  are  planted  eight  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  thus  the 
fence  is  made  a  little  more  formidable,  while  the  ditch 
may  serve  for  leading  off  the  surface  water  from  the  cul¬ 
tivated  space  enclosed. 

A  fence  strong  enough  to  resist  cattle  requires  that 
each  individual  of  the  hedge  have  a  stem  of  considera¬ 
ble  thickness,  and  therefore  the  plants  should  not  be 
placed  nearer  than  a  foot  asunder.  If  planted  nearer 
they  stretch  up  weakly,  and  are  apt  to  injure  each  other, 
the  weak  deteriorating  the  growth  of  the  strong,  and 
the  strong  killing  the  weak.  Much  pruning  tends  also 
to  dwarf  the  stems,  and  should  be  avoided,  because 
when  the  stems  have  attained  sufficient  size,  the  hedge 
can  be  reduced  in  height  and  width  to  what  is  desired. 
The  most  expeditious  instrument  for  the  purpose  of 
pruning  is  a  slightly  curved  knife,  with  a  keen  edge, 
about  ten  inches  long  and  two  broad,  fixed  by  a  hose, 
on  a  handle  three  feet  long.  In  this  operation,  the  only 
points  necessary  to  attend  to,  are,  that  the  upper  branches 
shall  not  hang  further  out  than  the  lower,  and  that  the 
more  vigorous  plants  shall  not  overtop  those  that  grow 
beside  them.  In  this  way,  when  a  hedge  is  pruned  at  the 
end  of  a  season,  its  form  will  consist  of  a  straight  line  on 
the  top,  and  sides  sloping  inwards  from  the  bottom  to  a 
point  at  the  top.  If  the  sides  be  left  perpendicular 
even,  the  upper  branches  will  injure  those  below  them, 
and  the  hedge  become  thin  at  bottom.  The  conical 
form  is  besides  more  graceful  in  appearance — it  is,  in 
all  trees,  the  style  of  nature. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  my  modes  of  procedure  are  the 
best,  but  I  have  great  confidence  in  stating  that  in  the 
C.  crus  galli ,  we  possess  a  native  tree  admirably  suited 
for  making  a  fence.  I  have  tried  several  of  the  other 
species  of  native  thorns,  none  of  which  seem,  in  suita¬ 
bleness,  deserving  of  comparison  with  it.  The  C.  coc- 
cinea  stands  nearest  to  it  in  the  requisite  quality  of 
thickness  of  the  growth  of  its  branches,  and  has  a  hand¬ 
some  foliage.  The  C.  punctata  would  make  a  beau¬ 
tiful  hedge,  grows  very  thick  under  cutting,  and  is 
very  early  in  leaf,  but  it  is  deficient  in  strength  and  in 
spines.  The  formidable  spines  of  the  C.  latifolia  in¬ 
duced  me  to  use  it,  in  makin^  oneoartof  the  fence  con¬ 


nected  with  my  garden.  Its  tendency,  however,  to  up¬ 
ward  and  tree  like  growth,  in  defiance  of  the  knife,  is  so 
great,  that  I'have  determined  to  substitute  the  Crus 
galli  in  its  place.  The  latter  has  every  requisite  for  a 
fence,  and  appears,  in  some  respects,  to  surpass  the 
Hawthorn  even,  in  its  most  favorable  localities.  Its 
spines  are  longer,  sharper,  and  more  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Hawthorn ;  it  has  fully  as  great  a  tendency 
to  a  branchy  style  of  growth :  being  a  native,  it  is  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  climate;  and  in  addition  to  all  these  recom¬ 
mendations,  its  splendid  foliage  renders  it  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree  ornamental.  I  have  reason  to  think  too,  that 
it  is  less  liable  than  any  other  thorn  to  be  bruised  by 
cattle,  a  matter,  if  true,  of  great  importance  while  a 
hedge  is  young.  The  branches  of  the  two  fine  speci¬ 
mens  mentioned  above,  hang  down  in  a  thick  mas3  to 
the  ground,  though  in  a  situation  to  which  cattle  have 
at  all  times  had  free  access.  The  only  objection  to  its 
use  is  the  resistance  of  its  seeds  to  vegetation.  It  wouid 
be  needless  to  speculate  on  what  artificial  means  might 
be  tried  to  bring  it  to  germinate  in  a  shorter  time  and 
with  more  certainty.  I  shall  only  add  that  the  ground 
in  which,  in  my  experiment,  the  seed  was  sown,  proved 
too  tenacious.  Though  the  weeds  were  kept  down 
with  the  Dutch  hoe,  it  became  unfavorably  compact. 
Were  I  to  make  another  attempt  of  a  similar  kind,  I 
should  sow  in  drills  in  a  bed  of  vegetable  mould  of  the 
loosest  description,  and  then,  in  time,  a  full  crop  might 
be  depended  on,  which,  as  it  rose,  could  be  transplant¬ 
ed  in  the  autumn  without  disinterring  what  seed  had 
still  to  spring.  John  Rankin. 

Canandaigua ,  March  14,  1846. 
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HEAT. 

Principles. — The  heat  of  bodies  may  be  affected  in 
various  ways,  among  which  are,  by  conduction,  by  ra¬ 
diation,  and  by  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids  and 
liquids  into  vapors.  1.  The  conduction  of  heat  through 
bodies  is  familiar  to  most  persons.  If  a  short  rod  of 
iron  be  held  in  the  fire,  the  heat  passes  along  it,  until 
the  whole  is  gradually  more  or  less  heated.  But  if  a 
rod  of  wood  or  earthen  ware  is  similarly  placed,  it  be¬ 
comes  warmed  through  its  length  in  a  very  small  de¬ 
gree.  Hence,  iron  is  a  good  conductor,  and  wood  and 
earth,  bad.  Iron  feels  colder  on  a  cold  day,  than  wood, 
by  conducting  the  heat  more  rapidly  from  the  hand, 
though  the  actual  temperature  of  the  two  substances 
may  be  the  same.  Hence  the  reason  that  red  hot  iron 
burns  more  evenly  than  burning  charcoal. 

2.  Air  is  a  very  bad  conductor,  yet  on  standing  be¬ 
fore  a  fire,  heat  is  felt  at  a  considerable  distance,  being 
thrown  out  in  straight  lines  from  the  fire  by  radiation — 
in  the  same  way  that  rays  of  light  are  radiated  in  straight 
lines  from  a  candle. 

3.  If  a  small  vessel  be  filled  with  snow  on  a  very 
cold  morning,  say  at  10  degrees  Fah.,  the  immersion  of 
the  thermometer  in  the  snow  will  show  that  tempera¬ 
ture.  Apply  the  heat  of  a  lamp  to  the  vessel,  and  the 
thermometer  will  rise  as  the  snow  becomes  warmer, 
till  it  gets  up  to  32  degrees,  (the  freezing  point,)  when 
it  will  remain  perfectly  stationary  till  all  the  snow  is 
melted.  It  is  found  that  the  time  thus  required  to  melt 
the  snow,  would  have  heated  an  equal  weight  of  water 
up  to  172  degrees,  or  140  degrees  above  freezing. 
That  amount  of  heat  has  therefore  disappeared  or  be¬ 
come  latent  to  melt  the  snow.  Continue  the  heat  of 
the  lamp,  and  the  thermometer  will  rise  till  it  reaches 
212  degrees,  when  the  water  will  boil;  it  then  remains 
stationary  till  all  the  water  has  boiled  away.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  time  required  to  evaporate  all  the 
water  would  have  heated  it  to  1212  degrees,  or  that 
1000  degrees  of  heat  has  disappeared  or  become  latent 
to  convert  the  water  into  steam.  The  heat  required  for 
liquefaction,  is  also  shown  by  mixing  an  equal  weight 
of  snow  at  32  degrees,  and  water  at  172  degrees;  the 
snow  all  melts,  but  the  resulting  liquid  is  only  32  de- 

|  grees..  the  140  degrees  of  the  hot  water  having  gone  to 
!  melt  the  snow.  A  vessel  of  water  in  freezing,  is  con- 
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stantly  giving  out  heat,  but  the  temperature  does  not 
lower  till  it  is  all  frozen,  as  it  is  the  latent  heat  only 
that  is  passing  off. 

Application. — The  applications  of  these  principles 
are  very  numerous  and  important,  some  of  which,  here 
mentioned,  may  not  strictly  appertain  to  the  kitchen. 

1.  Metals  being  good  conductors,  they  are  best  for 
vessels  over  the  fire,  the  heat  passing  readily  through, 
to  the  substances  contained  in  them.  Hence,  too,  why 
copper,  which  is  one  of  the  best  conductors,  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  the  healing-rod  or  tube,  for  lard  lamps. 
Wood,  being  a  poor  conductor,  is  advanfageousty  used 
as  a  handle  for  vessels  and  tools  which  become  heated, 
by  not  burning  the  hand.  Hence  also,  the  reason  that 
earthen-ware  tubes  are  best  for  the  insertion  of  stove 
pipes,  through  wooden  partitions,  when  metals  by  con¬ 
ducting  the  heat  rapidly  to  the  wood,  might  set  it  on 
fire. 

2.  Different  substances  and  surfaces  radiate  heat  very 
differently.  Light  and  porous  bodies  usually  throw  it 
off  from  themselves,  much  more  rapidly  than  heavy  and 
compact  ones;  and  smooth  and  polished  surfaces  more 
rapidly  than  rough  surfaces.  Hence  the  heat  thrown 
off  from  a  large  fire  of  burning  wood  and  charcoal, — ■ 
porous  substances — burns  the  face  more  than  the  heat 
from  a  metalie  stove,  not  a  porous  substance.  Polished 
metals  radiate  very  slowly;  hence  water  will  remain 
hot  much  longer  in  a  tea-pot,  kept  bright  and  polished 
by  the  neat  housewife,  than  in  the  tarnished  tea-pot  of 
the  careless  one.  For  the  same  reason,  pipes  for  carry¬ 
ing  heat  by  hot  water  or  hot  air  furnaces,  should  be 
bright,  in  order  that  none  may  he  wasted  on  the  way, 
till  it  reaches  the  place  of  destination.  Hence  also  the 
reason  why  stove  pipes  and  drums  made  of  polished 
Russia  iron,  do  not  throw  off  so  much  heat  as  iron  whose 
surface  is  rough,  or  rendered  porous  by  blacking. 

Substances  radiating  freely,  absorb  also  freely;  and 
those  radiating  little,  absorb  little.  Hence  the  reason 
that  a  polished  tin  plate,  placed  under  a  hot  stove,  or 
beside  it  against  a  wooden  wall,  remains  cold,  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  wood.  Hence  also,  as  every  cook  knows,  a 
bright  baking  tin  will  not  absorb  heat  and  burn  the 
bread  as  a  blackened  one  will ;  and  indeed  it  often  pre¬ 
vents  the  proper  degree  of  baking,  which  is  at  once  ob¬ 
viated  by  giving  it  a  slight  coating  in  the  smoke  of  a 
lamp.  A  new  tin  boiler,  over  a  clear  and  hot  charcoal 
Are,  failed  to  boil  water  at  all;  the  reason  being  sus¬ 
pected,  a  few  shavings  of  pine  were  thrown  into  smoke 
the  surface, — when  the  water  soon  boiled  rapidly. 
Hence  the  utility  of  the  thin  coating  of  soot  which 
forms  on  the  bottom  of  boilers. 

3.  Boiling  water,  (in  all  ordinary  eases,)  being  al¬ 
ways  at  212  degrees  Far.,  it  is  obvious  that  a  pot  of  po¬ 
tatoes  will  cook  just  as  fast  when  boiling  slowly  as 
when  boiling  very  fast;  hence  the  notion  of  cooking  a 
boiled  dinner  faster  by  a  very  hot  fire,  is  founded  in  er¬ 
ror,  and  only  wastes  fuel.  The  great  amount  of  latent 
heat  carried  off  by  steam,  renders  it  important  to  keep 
boiling  vessels  closed  by  metal  covers,  which  condense 
steam,  and  return  in  part  the  latent  heat.  Covering 
newly  baked  bread,  by  a  cloth,  condenses  the  rising 
steam  in  the  same  way,  and  keeps  the  crust  soft.  It  is 
the  amount  of  heat  required  for  evaporating  water, 
though  by  the  slow  process  at  common  temperatures, 
that  occasions  the  cooling  process  of  sprinkling  rooms 
m  hot  weather.  The  more  rapid  evaporation  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  render  cooling  by  these  substances  more  ef¬ 
fectual  and  rapid.  Baked  potatoes  remain  long  hot; 
but  if  the  skin  be  broken,  to  let  out  the  steam,  they 
soon  cool  by  the  passing  off  of  the  latent  heat  of  the 
steam. 

Were  it  not  for  the  latent  heat  required  to  convert 
snow  into  water,  warm  weather  would  dissolve  at  once 
our  snow-banks  into  liquid,  and  tremendous  inundations 
would  be  the  consequence.  From  a  similar  cause,  the 
water  in  the  dinner  pot  is  not  boiled  off  at  a  flash,  and 
the  dinner  spoiled. 

Water  freezes  sooner  than  many  other  substances; 
hence  often  the.  water  freezes  and  leaves  them  when 
they  are  mixed  or  in  solution.  Hence  the  ice  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  polar  seas  are  fresh;  and  hence  the  concen¬ 


tration  of  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  and  maple  sap  by 
freezing. 


THE  YELLOWS. 


Mr.  Tucker— The  yellows  in  peach  frees,  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  still  continues  to  be  interesting  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  communicate  a  fact 
which  may  be  of  some  importance  in  our  inquiries  after 
the  cause  of  that  disease. 

Four  years  ago,  Mr.  B.  Silliman,  Jun.,  of  this  city, 
procured  from  Liverpool  a  considerable  number  of 
young  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  budded  on  plum  stocks. 
Some  of  them  were  put  for  standards  and  others  walled 
upon  a  board  fence.  There  had  been  no  peach  trees  for 
twenty  years  on  the  ground  where  those  were  planted. 
They  grew  well  the  first  season,  and  appeared  in  per- 
feet  health.  The  second  season  some  of  the  peach 
trees  showed  symptoms  of  yellows,  and  died  the  third 
season.  At  the  present  time,  (February,  546,)  no  one 
of  the  trees,  either  nectarine  or  peach  is  free  from 
disease.  In  the  garden  adjoining  that  of  Mr.  Silliman 
there  were  diseased  trees  standing  at  the  time  the  im¬ 
ported  trees  were  planted  out. 

The  following  inferences  may  perhaps  be  safely 
made  from  this  experiment. 

1.  Budding  on  plum  stocks,  is  not  a  security  against 
the  (( yellows.” 

2.  The  plum  tree  has  not  hitherto  been  known  to  be 
liable  to  the  disease.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that 
the  disease  commenced  in  Mr.  Silliman's  trees  in  the 
peach  and  not  in  the  plum  portion — that  is,  in  the  top, 
and  not  in  the  root .  This  furnishes  a  strong  probability 
that  it  is  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  to  commence 
and  be  seated  primarily,  in  the  part  of  the  tree  above 
ground. 

3.  The  disease  did  not  arise  from  anything  inherent 
in  the  trees,  but  from  some  cause  external  to  and  discon¬ 
nected  from  them.  The  ground  of  this  conclusion  will 
not  be  apparent  without  taking  in  connection  with  what 
has  been  staged,  the  fact,  that  the  “  yellows  ”  is  un¬ 
known  in  England.  This  conclusion  bears  pretty  di¬ 
rectly  upon  an  important  theory,  which  has  been  very 
ably  presented  to  the  public  in  a  recent  work,  and  met 
with  a  favorable  reception.  The  theory  is  thus  stated : — • 
The  yellows  is  “  a  constitutional  taint,  existing  in 
many  American  varieties  of  the  peach,  and  produced  in 
the  first  place  by  bad  cultivation,  and  the  consequent 
exhaustion  arising  from  successive  over  crops.  After¬ 
wards  it  has  been  established  and  perpetuated  by  sow¬ 
ing  the  seeds  of  the  enfeebled  tree.55 

It  is  most  sincerely  to  be  regretted  that  any  fact 
should  present  itself,  that  seems  irreconcilable  withf  a 
theory,  which  offers  to  us,  if  correct,  so  ready  and  sure 
a  means  of  having  healthy  trees.  According  to  the 
theory,  trees  procured  from  regions  where  the  disease 
has  not  appeared — England,  France,  Italy,  China,  or 
even  our  own  u  Great  West,”  for  example — should  be 
free  from  disease,  and  should  continue  so,  if  planted  in 
an  unexhausted  soil.  Mr.  Silliman’s  experiment  leads 
us  to  apprehend  that  we  are  not  in  that  way  to  escape 
the  evil. 

To  see  that  we  make  no  unwarranted  conclusion,  let 
us  advert  to  the  facts  and  circumstances  involved  in  this 
trial  of  foreign  trees.  It  is  well  known  that  the  yel¬ 
lows  ”  has  not  appeared  in  England.  Mr.  Downing, 
(<e  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  p.  467,)  states 
a  further  fact,  that  “ notwithstanding  the  great  number' 
of.  American  varieties  of  peach  trees  that  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  sent  to  England,  and  are  now  growing  there, 
the  disease  has  never  extended  itself  there,  or  been  com¬ 
municated  to  other  trees.”  Peach  trees  in  England, 
therefore,  have  no  constitutional  taint,  that  makes 
them  liable  to  .the  l<  yellows;”  and  if  they  remain  there 
they  never  take  the  disease.  But  bring  these  trees  to 
New  Haven,  and  in  fifteen  months  after  their  arrival 
they  are  dying  with  the  “  yellows.”  There  must  there¬ 
fore  be  something  here  which  is  not  there.  The  disease 
shows  itself  too  soon  after  the  trees  reach  this  country  to 
admit  of  the  supposition,  that  the  exhausting  process©*. 
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said  to  be  peculiar  to  our  climate  and  practices,  have 
an  agency  in  producing  it.  Must  we  not  suppose  the 
disease  to  be  connected  somehow  with  place  rather  than 
condition ?  It  matters  not  where  our  trees  or  seeds 
come  from — Liverpool,  Flushing,  Newburg,  western 
New-York  or  Ohio — if  planted  out  in  New-Haven  or 
its  vicinity,  either  in  light  sand,  or  deep,  rich  loam, 
they  die  of  the  “yellows;”  some  in  one,  some  in  two, 
all  in  three  or  four  years. 

The  inference  from  all  this  seems  unavoidable,  that 
the  cause  of  the  disease  has  existence  independent  of  the 
constitution  of  the  trees.  What  this  cause  is,  where  it 
is,  what  it  is  attached  to,  what  it  emanates  from,  thou¬ 
sands  besides  myself  are  waiting  and  watching  with  anxi¬ 
ety  to  know.  Many  facts,  which  cannot  now  be  detailed, 
show  satisfactorily  that  the  presence  of  a  diseased  tree 
among  healthy  ones,  has  some  deleterious  influence,  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect,  upon  the  health  of  its  neighbors — but 
in  what  way,  we  are  as  yet  unable  to  say.  Our  best 
mode  of  guarding  our  trees  against  this  destroyer  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  this  idea  of  a  communication  of  disease  from 
one  tree  to  another;  which  is,  to  exterminate  diseased 
trees ,  and  replace  them  with  such  as  are  healthy.  It  is 
found  in  practice  desirable  that  the  extermination  should 
extend  to  all  affected  trees,  leaving  none.  And  the 
greater  the  territory  over  which  this  measure  is  en¬ 
forced,  the  better.  I  cannot,  from  my  own  experience, 
say  confidently  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  the 
trees  are  rooted  up  when  in  full  leaf,  or  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen.  Noyes  Darling. 

New  Haven ,  Ct .,  Feb.  10,  1846. 


CORN  AND  COB  CRUSHER,  & C- 


Mr.  Tucker — Suffer  me  to  say  a  few  words — 

1st.  In  regard  to  “Hussey's  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher.” 
I  purchased  one  from  the  maker  two  years  since,  but 
from  various  causes,  did  not  get  it  in  operation  until 
last  fall.  I  am  much  pleased  with  its  performance,  and 
believe  it  will  accomplish  all  that  is  promised  for  it. 
In  addition  to  the  crushing  of  the  corn  and  cob,  I  have 
made  a  hopper  for  it,  by  the  aid  of  which  I  have  for 
several  weeks  been  grinding  shelled  corn  and  peas  for 
my  fattening  hogs.  It  grinds  beautifully  and  rapidly, 
and  by  putting  the  hominy  in  soak  with  boiling  water, 
my  hogs  eat  it  more  readily,  and  I  think  fatten  faster 
than  they  have  ever  done  by  any  previous  process.  I 
think  the  machine  worth  the  money  and  trouble  ex¬ 
pended,  if  for  no  other  use  than  this.  I  see  that  a  com¬ 
petitor  has  entered  the  lists  with  Mr.  Hussey.  I  mean 
Pitts,  and  he  promises  much  for  his  Crusher.  I  have 
seen  an  account  of  it  but  not  of  the  manner  of  its  ope¬ 
ration  or  its  price;  should  like  to  see  both. 

While  on  the  subject  of  crushers,  1  notice  a  remark 
of  yours  in  the  Dec.  No.,  in  reply  to  .“A  Subscriber,” 
(Greenville,  S.  C.)  p.  389,  where  you  say  that  you 
“  presume  it  is  better  to  grind  the  article  in  mills  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  purpose,”  and  the  idea  is  suggested,  that 
the  “cob  injures  the  mill  stones.”  I  only  notice  this 
to  say,  that  there  is  an  invention  in  North  Carolina,  and 
for  sale  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  which  profes¬ 
ses  to  grind  cob ,  corn,  and  shuck,  all  together,  which  is 
adjusted  upon  the  ordinary  mill  stone,  and  which  the 
inventor  says,  I  think,  will  not  only  not  injure  the 
stone,  but  will  accelerate  its  speed  in  grinding  meal. 
I  have  not  seen  one  of  them  in  operation,  but  from  the 
statements  made,  must  be  valuable. 


THE  SWEET  GUM 

2nd.  Please  say  to  your  correspondent  Solon  Robin¬ 
son,  whose  “  Notes  of  Travel  ”  always  interest  me,  that 
iffhe  will  visit  me  in  North  Carolina,  I  will  prove  to 
him  by  occular  demonstration  that  the  sweet  gum’s 
only  value  is  ”  not  for  making  tea  for  “  bowel  com¬ 
plaint,”  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  other  purposes.  Du¬ 
ring  the  past  summer  I  have  made  considerable  use 
of  the  timber  for  building,  and  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
woods,  and  is  susceptible  of  as  fine  a  polish  as  any  wood 
in  the  southern  states.  There  is  now  before  my  eyes 


some  panelling  of  this  wood,  and  the  beautiful  waving 
of  the  grain  is  almost  equal  to  Mahogany.  There  is 
indeed  an  objection  to  it,  and  that  is  its  tendency  to 
warp,  but  by  proper  attention,  this  may  be  guarded 

against.  . 

SOAKING  SEEDS  IN  AMMONIA. 

3d.  Permit  me  to  corroborate  g,  statement  made  by 
a  correspondent  of  yours  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  p.  311,  in 
reference  to  the  soaking  of  seeds  in  Ammonia.  Like 
him,  I  was  induced  to  take  the  bait,  and  like  him,  found 
by  experience,  that  every  new  born  theory  is  not  redu¬ 
cible  to  successful  practice.  At  the  time  of  sowing 
oats  last  spring,  I  steeped  one  bushel  in  the  prescribed 
quantity,  and  endeavored  to  follow  the  directions  of 
Mr.  Campbell  as  literally  as  possible.  The  result  was, 
that  not  one  fifth  of  the  seeds  came  up,  and  those  that 
did,  were  but  little  if  any  better  than  their  neighbors.’ 

I  think  Mr.  Campbell,  and  the  Highland  Society,  must 
try  again.  But  I  do  not  regret  the  experiment,  as  it  is 
the  only  way  we  are  to  find  out  the  excellent  and  the 
worthless.  I  hope  your  friend  at  Princeton  will  not 
be  discouraged.  Truly  yours, 

Will:  H.  Wills. 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  C.,  27 th  Dec.,  1845. 


SPECIAL  MANURES. 


No  one  who  has  expended  the  large  sums  required  by 
stable  keepers  for  manure,  can  fail  to  be  interested  in 
the  subject  of  special  manures.  The  idea  conveyed  by 
this  term  is  that  certain  fertilizers  are  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  particular  plants  or  soils.  Thus  we  know  that 
plaster  of  Paris  is  often  extremely  beneficial  to  clover. 
Experiment  and  the  better  established  opinions  of 
practical  men  have  shown  that  clover  is  not  the  only 
crop  that  is  brought  forward  in  a  marked  degree  by  a 
particular  and  simple  manure.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  evidence  to  show  that  potatoes  if  not  increased  in  the 
crop  produced,  are  at  all  events  much  improved  in 
mealiness  and  flavor  by  a  free  use  of  lime.  Ashes,  and 
especially  those  which  have  been  leached,  are  well 
known  to  ’mprove  the  grass  crop  in  a  marked  degree. 

Other  instances  of  less  agricultural  importance  might 
be  cited,  as  the  action  of  salt  on  asparagus,  and  of  lime 
on  apple  and  pear  trees. 

From  the  preceding  remarks  will  be  understood  what 
is  meant  by  a  special  manure;  but  there  are  several 
points  pertaining  to  this  subject  worthy  of  a  short  con¬ 
sideration. 

In  the  first  place — are  the  special  manures  economi¬ 
cal?  This  is  with  the  farmers  o£the  sea-board,  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance,  for  our  soils  cannot  dispense  with  ma¬ 
nure,  and  that  from  the  farm-yard  is  so  expensive  as  to 
consume  all  the  profits.  To  answer  this  important  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  yard  manure  in  its 
agricultural  operation  really  is.  It  is  a  compost  made 
up  of  organic  and  saline  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a 
very  rich  vegetable  mould,  and  of  common  salt,  plaster 
of  paris,  bone  earth  and  mild  lime,  or  salts  similar  to 
these.  In  the  form  that  it  comes  to  the  farm  it  also 
contains  much  water,  and  is  liable  to  fermentation, 
which  gives  out  heat,  useful  in  market  gardening,  but 
of  less  importance  to  the  farmer.  One  hundred  parts 
of  yard  manure  in  the  ordinary  state,  contains  79.3 
parts  of  water,  6.6  parts  of  earthy  and  saline  mat¬ 
ters,  and  14.1  parts  of  vegetable  mould.  ( Gard¬ 
ner's  Farmers  Dictionary .)  So  that  when  we  haul  out 
1000  weight  of  first  rate  farm -yard  manure,  we  carry 
to  the  field  793  lbs.  of  water ;  66  lbs.  of  earthy  matters 
as  salt,  gypsum,  and  bone  earth,  and  141  lbs.  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter.  It  will  therefore  take  1333  lbs.,  or  two 
thirds  of  a  ton,  to  yield  one  hundred  lbs.,  or  less  than  a 
bushel  of  saline  and  earthy  matters.  The  exact  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  salt,  gypsum,  &c.,  in  the  earthy  matters 
of  yard  manure  will  depend  upon  the  litler  used.  In  the 
case  of  wheat  straw  there  will  be  in  100  lbs.  only  about 
8  pounds  of  bone  earth,  3  pounds  of  gypsum,  and  2 
lbs.  of  salt,  15  lbs.  being  mild  lime,  and  the  rest  com¬ 
mon  sand.  The  composition  of  the  ashes  of  oats,  hay, 
and  other  fodders,  is  also  given  in  Gardner's  Farmer's 
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Dictionary .  Pfoceeding  with  the  composition  of  the 
oat  straw — it  appears,  therefore,  that  if  we  should  ape 
ply  to  every  crop  yard-manure,  and  the  fertilizing  ef¬ 
fect  be  due  only  or  chiefly  to  the  bone  earth,  it  would 
have  been  very  much  cheaper  to  have  added  the  bone 
earth  at  once,  and  not  in  the  compost  of  yard-manure. 
If  this  should  be  the  true  cause  of  fertility,  say  to  a  crop 
of  oats,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  as  much  as  ten  tons 
of  yard  manure  to  give  to  the  soil  one  bushel  of  110  lbs. 
of  bone  earth.  No  one  will  doubt  that  results  like  this 
do  occur,  when  it  is  so  well  known  through  the  pages 
of  the  Cultivator,  that  a  few  pounds  of  bones  in  a  dis¬ 
solved  state,  are  capable  of  producing  the  largest  crops 
of  turneps,  and  some  60  lbs.  thus  prepared  are  now  used 
in  England  and  Scotland,  in  the  place  of  the  sixteen 
and  twenty  bushels  formerly  employed.  We  believe, 
therefore,  that  from  the  preceding  remarks  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  the  use  of  special  manures  is  preemi¬ 
nently  economical,  and  a  great  improvement  in  farm¬ 
ing.  But  there  is  one  condition  necessary  to  the  eco¬ 
nomical  application  of  such  fertilizers,  and  this  is,  that 
we  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  particular  sub¬ 
stance  required  by  any  given  crop,  and  the  conditions 
when  it  is  indicated.  To  know  when  it  is  indicated, 
we  must  ascertain  whether  it  be  already  in  the  soil,  ei¬ 
ther  naturally  or  by  the  use  of  previous  manures;  on 
this  point  we  have  nothing  to  offer  at  present. 

How  is  the  farmer  to  know  what  particular  substan¬ 
ces  any  given  crop  requires  ?  This,  next  after  the 
question  of  the  economy  of  special  manures,  is  the  most 
important.  A  short  time  since  it  would  have  puzzled 
a  wise  man  to  have  answered  such  a  question  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  farmer;  the  answer  might  have  been 
given  in  terms  intelligible  to  a  chemist,  but  we  farmers 
are  not  of  that  craft,  and  probably  never  will  be.  We 
might  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  close  connection 
between  the  ashes  of  a  plant  and  the  special  manures  it 
required.  This  connection  unquestionably  exists,  for 
we  know  that  gypsum  forwards  clover  because  both 
contain  sulphur;  lime  improves  potatoes,  because  the 
tops  of  that  vegetable  contain  lime  abundantly;  turneps 
are  improved  by  bone  earth,  because  they  require  phos¬ 
phorous,  which  abounds  in  bones.  From  these  instan¬ 
ces  it  is  clear  that  we  may  ascertain  what  the  special 
manures  of  any  plant  are  by  examining  the  composition 
of  the  ashes.  But  what  are  we  to  make  out  of  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  0.5;  chlorine,  0.02,  and  such  terms  which  are 
to  be  met  with  in  all  the  analyses  to  be  seen.  But  in 
the  Farmer's  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Gardner,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Harper’s,  we  find  what  has  never  before  been 
drawn  up  for  the  farmer,  an  account,  not  only  of  the 
analysis  of  the  ashes  of  all  farm  plants,  but  an  interpre¬ 
tation  of  it — the  special  manures  for  each  crop  are 
given  at  length.  For  instance,  under  the  article— 
“  Corn — Special  Manures ,” — we  have  the  best  analysis 
of  Indian  corn  given,  and  then,  exactly  what  every  far¬ 
mer  wants  to  knowr — the  practical  deductions  from  this 
analysis — “that  a  special  compost  of  poudrette  or  stable 
manure,  bone  earth  and  ashes,  would  be  very  valuable  55 
for  the  corn  crop.  We  also  learn  that  from  the  analysis 
of  corn,  “  it  preeminently  requires  putrescent  matter 
and  bone  earth,  without  which  latter  the  seeds  are  im¬ 
perfect.”  We  believe  that  the  Farmer's  Dictionary  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  works  ever  published  for  the 
practical  farmer.  No  where  else  is  any  information  on 
the  important  subject  of  special  manures  to  be  found. 
The  work  contains  also  the  meanings  of  the  hard  tech¬ 
nical  wTords,  now  so  freely  used  by  some  writers. 

New-  York,  1846.  C.  E.  McC. 


BONE  DUST. 


A  correspondent  with  the  signature  of  “Rambler,” 
furnishes  us  with  an  account  of  an  experiment  made  by 
Andrew  Coe,  of  Middletown,  Ct.,  with  bone  dust  in 
raising  turneps.  The  soil  on  which  the  trial  was  made, 
is  represented  as  being  thin  and  worn  out.  Twenty 
bushels  of  bone  dust  was  applied  to  the  acre,  and  the 
turheps  sown  about  the  first  of  August.  The  crop  was 
luxuriant,  and  is  attributed  wholly  to  the  bone  dust. 


The  writer  states  that  he  measured  a  piece  in  the  lot 
six  feet  square,  and  by  computation  found  the  product 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  1210  bushels  per  acre.  The  field, 
however,  he  says,  would  not  have  averaged  that,  but 
would  have  averaged  half  the  quantity — say  605  bushels 
per  acre.  A  space  left  through  the  middle  of  the  lot,  a 
rod  and  a  half  wide,  without  any  bone  or  any  other  ap¬ 
plication,  produced  nothing  worth  harvesting. 


MORGAN  HORSES. 


The  editor  of  the  Southern  Cultivator ,  published  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  states  that,  by  the  “many  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  great  excellence  of  the  Morgan  Horse,” 
he  was  induced  to  make  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  Southern  stock.  The 
“  upshot  of  the  business,”  however,  he  says,  is  shown 
by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  person  who 
had  been  commissioned  to  make  the  purchase: 

“The  Morgan  horse  has  been  run  out  these  twenty 
years,  and  it  is  the  merest  gammon  with  jockies  to  talk 
about  them.  Everything  in  the  country  is  now  called 
a  c  Morgan,5  from  the  merest  rat  of  a  pony  t®  a  gaunt, 
long-legged,  seventeen  hand  horse.  We  have  what  is 
better  than  the  Morgan  horses  ever  were,  viz:  the 
Messenger,  Mambrino,  and  Duroc  crosses.  They  are 
almost  thorough  bred,  and  are  the  most  admirable 
roadsters  that  the  world  can  produce.  *  *  *  It  fair¬ 

ly  makes  me  sick  to  see  the  miserable  Canadian  and 
other  horses  palmed  off  upon  the  south  by  glib  fellows,” 
&c. 

This  article  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  the 
S.  Cultivator.  In  a  preceding  number,  the  editor  had 
copied  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Weisinger,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Louisville  (Ky.,)  Journal,  in  reference  to 
the  Morgan  horses.  (See  Cultivator  for  Nov.,  1845.) 
The  article  from  which  we  take  the  above  extract,  is 
said  by  the  editor  of  the  S.  C.,  to  be  “intended  as  a 
sort  of  counter-blast”  to  Mr.  Weisenger’s  remarks. 

What  the  writer  of  the  extract  means  by  the  expres¬ 
sion — “  the  Morgan  horse  has  been  run  out  these 
twenty  years,”  we  do  not  know.  If  he  means  that  the 
original  horse  known  by  this  name  has  been  dead 
“  twenty  years,55  it  is  no  doubt  true.  If  he  means  that 
all  the  stock  got  by  this  horse ,  have  been  dead  this  length 
of  time,  or  even  that  they  are  now  extinct,  it  is  not 
true;  unless  Mr.  Wier's  horse  Chelsea  Morgan,  or  Bul¬ 
rush  has  died  within  a  short  time.  It  ii  true  that  in 
consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  this  stock  of  horses, 
and  the  great  prices  they  have  brought,  they  have  be¬ 
come  scarce ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  “  miserable 55 
horses  have  been  “  palmed  off”  in  many  instances  as 
Morgans;  but  a  man  who  would  accept  a  “  gaunt,  long- 
legged,  seventeen  hand  horse,”  as  one  of  this  stock,  must 
certainly  be  too  ignorant  of  their  well-known  cha¬ 
racteristics,  to  deserve  pity  for  the  imposition.  But 
it  is  the  acknowledged  value  of  the  real  Morgans  that 
has  produced  these -results.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  great 
demand  for  an  article,  should  occasion  counterfeits; — 
hence  judgment  and  observation  are  always  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  false. 

That  there  is  yet  left  at  least  one  remnant  of  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  the  original  Morgan  horse,  and  that  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  only  the  second  generation  from 
that  horse,  is  known,  and  we  are  pleased  that  measures 
are  being  taken  to  preserve  and  increase  this  most  val¬ 
uable  race. 

As  to  the  horses  which  are  so  much  “  better  than  the 
Morgan  horses  ever  were,55  (!;  that  are  spoken  of  in  the 
above  extract,  we  should  feel  obliged  if  the  editor  of 
the  Southern  Cultivator,  or  his  correspondent,  will  tell 
us  where  they  may  be  found.  We,  as  well  as  some  of 
our  friends,  are  just  now  in  want  of  a  few  of  the  “most 
dmirable  roadsters  the  world  can  produce.” 

In  conclusion,  we  would  refer  the  editor  of  the 
Southern  Cultivator,  and  others  who  desire  to  know  the 
true  history  of  the  Morgan  horses,  to  our  paper,  vol.  ix, 
pages  99,  110,  vol.  n,  new  series,  (1845,)  pages  256, 
352,  and  the  present  vol.,  pages  19,  (Jan.  No.,)  106, 
(April  No.) 
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Tube  with 
copper  salt. 


Tube  with 
potash  tk  lime. 


Test-tube 
with  manure 


Fig.  29.) 


One  of  the  easiest  ktnds  of  analysis*  as  well  as  most 
useful  to  the  farmer,  is  the  analysis  of  manures.  The 
fertilizing  ingredients  being  nearly  in  an  unmixed  state, 
renders  the  determination  of  their  proportions,  much 
1  8*  eas*eD  than  where  they  are  widely 
diffused  through  a  soil.  Hence  the 
greater  ease  and  accuracy  connected 
with  the  examination  of  manures  over 
that  of  soils. 

The  introduction  of  new  manures 
renders  a  chemical  examination  often 
of  advantage.  The  following  method 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ammo¬ 
nia  in  any  substance,  and  constituting 
a  very  important  part  of  the  analysis 
of  manures,  is  condensed  from  the 
London  Gardeners  Chronicle,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  simple,  expeditious,  and 
accurate.  It  is  used  in  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  guano. 

A  common  test  tube  (about  5  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
represented  as  the  lower  of  the  three 
tubes  in  the  figure.)  is  taken,  and  a 
portion  of  the  guano  or  other  manure 
to  be  examined,  is  accurately  weighed  and  introduced 
into  it;  25  or  50  grains  will  be  found  a  convenient 
quantity.  A  similar  tube,  but  drawn  at  its  lower  end 
to  an  open  neck,  is  then  attached  to  the  test  tube  by 
means  of  a  perforated  cork;  a  few  fragments  of  asbestos 
are  placed  in  the  neck,  to  prevent  its  bceoming  choked, 
and  it  is  then  filled  with  caustic  potash  mixed  with 
fragments  of  lime.  Another  tube,  similar  to  the  last, 
is  then  placed  in  like  manner  above,  and  the  neck  being 
also  provided  with  asbestos,  the  tube  is  filled  with 
coarsely  powdered  chloride,  sulphate,  or  nitrate  of  cop¬ 
per,  previously  well  dried.  The  three  tubes,  with  their 
contents,  having  been  weighed  separately,  the  lower 
one  containing  the  manure,  is  placed  in  a  water  bath, 
until  all  moisture  is  expelled.  The  moisture  is  all  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  caustic  potash,  and  the  ammonia  by  the 
salt.  The  tubes  are  then  to  be  disconnected  and  again 
weighed ;  the  quantity  of  uncombined  ammonia  in  the 
manure  will  then  be  shown  by  the  increased  weight  of 
the  upper  tube  containing  the  copper  salt;  and  the 
quantity  of  water,  by  the  increase  of  weight  in  the 
middle  tube,  containing  the  potash  and  lime.  The  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  combined  ammonia.  To  do 
this,  mix  the  manure  with  an  equal  quantity  of  finely 
powdered  quick-lime;  shake  them  well  together,- and 
immediately  connect  the  tubes  as  before;  then  expose 
the  test  tube  to  a  low  red  heat,  and  the  ammonia  will  be 
driven  off.  As  it  passes  up  through  the  copper  salt,  it 
gives  it  a  fine  blue  color,  and  the  operation  may  be 
known  to  be  complete,  when  it  ceases  to  extend  any 
higher.  The  quantity  is  then  determined  by  weighing 
as  before. 

The  upper  tube  need  not  be  so  large  as  the  middle 
one,  nor  the  middle  one  so  large  as  the  lower.  Thin 
vials  with  the  bottoms  off,  might  be  made  to  do  in  the 
absence  of  tubes;  but  the  weight  of  the  glass  would  of 
course  lessen  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  A  delicate 
and  correct  balance  is  of  the  first  importance. 


POTATOES. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — The  potato  is  most  productive 
and  more  perfect  in  a  moist  soil, — not  wet  nor  dry.  A 
soil  that  is  good  for  oats;  wheat  or  corn,  and  that  has 
had  a  crop  on  it  the  preceding  year,  will  cause  them  to 
grow  more  rapidly  and  to  mature  eaarlier  than  they 
will  on  a  sod.  A  rapid  uninterrupted  growth  and  per¬ 
fect  maturity,  are  indispensable  for  the  production  of  a 
first  rate  potato. 

Having  selected  a  suitable  place,  draw  out  30  two- 
horse  loads  of  stable  or  yard  manure  to  the  acre,  making 
about  100  heaps.  As  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition  to  plow,  spread  the  manure  evenly, 


and  plow  it  immediately  under.  About  the  middle  of 
May,  plow  it  again,  and  harrow  until  it  is  fine  and  mel¬ 
low.  Furrow'  about  two  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  nine 
inches  wide.  Potatoes  that  are  of  merchantable  size 
are  the  best  for  seed.  Cut  such  as  require  it  so  that  you 
have  three  or  four  eyes  to  a  piece.  Put  the  pieces 
about  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  throw  on  each 
piece  about  a  tea-spoonful  of  plaster  of  paris.  Cover 
with  a  hoe  an  inch  thick.  As  soon  as  the  young  pota¬ 
toes  are  three  inches  high,  plow  them,  throwing  the 
furrow  from  them.  Dress  them  out  nicely  without 
bruising  them,  putting  about  half  an  Inch  thick  of  earth 
around  the  hill,  and  destroying  everything  else.  As 
soon  as  any  of  the  tops  begin  to  lean,  plow  again,  throw¬ 
ing  the  furrow  to  the  hill,  and  dress  out  as  before.  Put 
a  teaspoonful  of  plaster  of  paris  on  the  tops  of  each  hill, 
and  the  cultivation  is  done.  When  the  tops  are  all 
dead,  and  the  ground  so  dry  that  the  potatoes  will  come 
out  clean ,  throw  them  out  with  a  spade  or  four  tined 
fork,  and  pick  them  up  within  fifteen  minutes  after.  IC 
left  long  in  the  sun  or  light,  they  are  injured.  Have 
bins  in  your  cellar  that  will  not  hold  more  than  forty 
bushels  a  piece,  with  floors  raised  about  four  inches 
from  the  ground.  Put  your  potatoes  immediately  in 
these  bins,  and  shut  the  light  out  as  much  as  possible, 
allowing  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  cellar.  Let 
all  remain  so  until  the  weather  becomes  so  cold  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  close  your  cellar  for  the  winter. 
Then  close  it,  and  cover  your  potatoes  with  a  grass  sod 
two  inches  thick,  grass  up.  In  the  spring  your  pota¬ 
toes  will  be  as  fine  as  when  you  dug  them. 

This  has  been  my  practice  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
I  have  had  no  rotten  potatoes.  It.  K.  Tuttle. 

Morristown ,  N.  J.,  Jan.  12,  1846. 

We  see  no  objection  to  the  management  of  potatoes 
as  above  directed,  under  ordinary  circumstances;  but 
where  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from  the  rot,  or 
potato  disease,  the  mode  might  not  in  all  respects  be  the 
best.  For  instance,  though  we  believe  the  quality  of 
potatoes  for  the  table  is  generally  injured  by  exposure  to 
light  and  sun,  yet  it  is  an  established  fact  that  one  of 
the  best  preventives  of  rot  is  to  sun  them  before  they 
are  stored  for  the  winter.  The  Commissioners  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  British  government  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  potato  disease,  advise  that  potatoes  designed  for 
seed  should  be  dried  and  sunned  till  they  are  green,  in 
order  to  insure  healthy  and  strong  germination. — Ed. 


FOLDING  LADDERS. 


A  ladder,  as  every  farmer  knows,  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  implements  of  the  farm,  and  is  required  for 
|j|  numerous  and  constant  uses 
l  ;  in  ascending  stacks,  tops  ot 
buildings,  gathering  fruit, 
pruning  fruit  trees,  &c.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  usually 
a  very  awkward  imple¬ 
ment,  partly  so  because 
clumsily  made,  and  always 
so  essentially  from  its 
length.  The  selection  of 
light,  well  seasoned,  and 
strong  wood,  as  material 
for  construction,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  styles  or  posts  the 
greatest  thickness  only  in 
the  middle  where  most  lia¬ 
ble  to  break,  would  render 
them  more  convenient.  In 
addition  to  these,  if  the  lad¬ 
der  is  made  in  the  folding 
form,  it  becomes  still  more  neat  and  portable.  The  ac¬ 
companying  figures  show  this  mode  of  construction. 
A  exhibits  the  ladder  as  open  for  use;  B,  the  same  hall 
shut;  and  C,  entirely  shut.  The  rounds,  which  are 
made  small,  and  of  the  strongest  wood,  turn  on  iron  pins 
passing  through  the  poles.  This  ladder  has  one  great 
convenience  in  pruning  apple-trees,  as  it  may  be  thrust 
through  thick  branches,  while  shut,  like  a  pole,  with¬ 
out  bruising  the  tree,  and  afterwards  opened  for  ascent. 
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COLMAN’S  EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE— PART  V. 


Classification  of  Soils. — On  this  point  Mr.  Col- 
man  uses  no  “  scientific  distinctions,”  preferring  such 
terms  as  even  the  commonest  farmer  can  understand. 
He  thinks  that  “  for  all  practical  purposes,  soils  may  be 
ranked  under  five  different  heads — sandy,  clayey,  calca¬ 
reous,  peaty,  and  loamy.  A  sandy  soil  is  that  in  which 
sand  abounds;  clayey,  in  which  clay;  calcareous,  in 
which  lime  in  some  form  prevails;  peaty,  in  which 
peat;  loamy,  in  which  a- rich  loam  abounds.”  *  *  * 

<cIn  general,  where  there  is  found  in  a  soil  80  per  cent, 
of  sand,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  sandy  soil ;  but  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  class  a  soil  which  is  of  a  mixed  cha¬ 
racter,  and  say  what  kind  of  element  predominates.” 

When  speaking-  of  the  “physical  properties  of 
the  soil,”  he  alludes  to  a  theory  advanced  by  Liebig 
in  his  late  treatise  on  artificial  manures,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  draining  has  been  carried  in  England  to  an  inju¬ 
rious  extent,  by  allowing  the  soluble  parts  of  manure 
to  be  washed  down  beyond  the  roots  of  plants.  Lie¬ 
big's  language  is, — “  The  system  of  drainage  which  of 
late  has  been  so  extensively  followed  in  England,  brings 
the  land  into  the  state  of  a  great  filter,  through  which  the 
soluble  alkalies  are  drawn  off  in  consequence  of  the  per¬ 
colation  of  rain,  and  it  must  therefore  become  more  defi¬ 
cient  in  its  soluble  efficacious  elements.”  He,  Liebig, 
then  goes  on  to  state  that  he  has  “succeeded  in  com¬ 
bining  the  efficacious  elements  of  manure  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  they  will  not  be  washed  away;  and  thus 
their  efficacy  will  be  doubled.  Owing  to  this,  the  in¬ 
jurious  consequences  of  the  present  system  of  draining- 
are  removed;  agriculture  is  placed  upon  ascertain  prin¬ 
ciples  as  well  arranged  manufactories,”  &c. 

In  reference  to  the  distrust  which  Liebig  would  thus 
throw  on  the  practice  of  draining,  Mr.  Colman  remarks, 
that  the  beneficial  results  of  the  system  have  been  so 
marked  and  striking,  that  it  may,  in  his  opinion,  still 
be  pursued  “  with  a  good  degree  of  confidence.  He  re¬ 
fers  to  an  example  he  had  lately  seen  where  a  field  of 
turneps,  on  a  thin,  dry,  and  light  soil,  in  which  sand 
abounded,  the  beneficial  effects  of  thorough  drainage” 
were  shown  in  the  crop  being  better  by  one  half  on  the 
drained,  than  on  the  undrained  portion  of  the  lot.  In 
relation  to  the  brilliant  results  which  farmers  may  be 
led  to  expect  from  the  use  of  the  artificial  compound 
spoken  of,  Mr.  C.  expresses  some  doubts,  not  however, 
he  says,  in  any  captious  Spirit,  knowing  how  much  agri¬ 
culture  must  in  the  end,  owe  to  science,  and  being  ready 
to  hail  with  the  highest  satisfaction  any  triumph  it  may 
achieve.” 

In  reference  to  peaty  soils,  which  are  formed 
principally  of  decayed  vegetables,  it  is  observed — “If 
vegetable  matter  were,  as  is  often  reckoned,  the  best 
food  of  plants,  it  would  seem  as  though  no  soil  could 
be  so  fertile  as  that  of  peat.  This  is  not  found  to  be  the 
case,  however,  but  for  reasons  not  so  well  established 
as  the  fact.”  In  ordinary  cases  he  thinks  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that — “the  fertility  of  a  soil  essentially  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  found  in  it, 
whether  it  supplies,  in  any  degree,  the  actual  substance 
of  the  plant,  or,  by  its  gradual  decay,  be  merely  the 
vehicle  of  transmitting  for  its  nourishment  the  gases  out 
of  which  its  substance  is  to  be  composed.  It  is  certain 
however,  whatever  may  be  the  philosophical  reason  in 
the  case,  that  pure  unmanufeeiured  peat  does  not  form  a 
nourishing  soil  or  substance  for  plants,  other  than  those 
to  which  a  wet  soil  is  particularly  congenial,  and  that 
it  cannot  be  made  so  but  under  a  particular  management 
wffiich  I  shall  presently  describe.  The  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  of  which  it  consists,  being  once  thoroughly  reduced, 
and  mixed  with  other  substances  of  an  alkaline  charac¬ 
ter,  is  rendered  a  most  enriching  manure  for  most  kinds 
of  land,  though  a  much  less  substantial  one  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed.  One  of  its  great  uses  is  that  of  an  ab¬ 
sorbent,  taking  up  the  liquid  matters  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  lost.” 

Mr.  Colman  informs  us  that  the  reclamation  of  bog 
lands  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  England 
and  Ireland.  In  the  latter  island,  he  witnessed  the  ope¬ 


rations  of  one  company  which  has  at  this  time,  five 
thousand  acres  of  bog  in  the  process  of  improvement. 
He  thinks  the  peat  bog  of  the  United  Slates,  as  well  as 
England,  ‘‘  may  be  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable.”  In  relation  to  the  bog  of  salt 
marshes,  it  is  remarked  that  they  are  of  a  “  different 
character  from  fresh-water  peat-bog.”  The  vegetable 
matter  being  chiefly  marine  plants,  “  which  have  served 
as  a  kind  of  net-work  to  collect  the  earthy  matter 
brought  among  them  by  the  tide.  The  quantity  of  salt 
intermixed  with  these  deposites,  gives  them  a  peculiar 
character.  They  are  favorable  to  the  production  of 
plants  congenial  to  them;  but  other  plants  cannot  be 
made  to  grow  upon  them  till  they  are  thoroughly  de¬ 
composed;  and  in  that  case  no  soils  yield  a  more  luxu¬ 
riant  or  richer  vegetation.  In  truth  they  require  to  be 
reduced  to  the  state  of  fine  mould,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  saltness  exhausted,  which  time  itself  will  effect 
where  they  are  kept  from  the  access  of  the  tide,  in  order 
to  be  in  a  condition  favorable  to  the  growth  of  other 
than  marine  or  saline  plants.” 

Under  the  head  of  Humus,  or  Vegetable  mould, 
Mr.  Colman  enters  somewhat  into  a  discussion  of  the 
point  assumed  by  some  writers,  that  humus,  or  vegetable 
matter,  is  not  taken  up  as  the  food  of  plants.  He  quotes 
from  Liebig  in  reference  to  the  fertility  of  the  soils  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  “  The  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vesuvius,”  says  Liebig,  “  may  be  considered 
as  the  type  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  its  fertility  is  greater  or 
less  in  different  parts,  according  to  the  proportion  of 
clay  or  sand  which  it  contains.”  These  soils,  on  ac¬ 
count  of*their  origin,  it  is  thought  “cannot  possibly 
contain  the  smallest  trace  of  vegetable  matter;  and  yet 
it  is  well  known”  continues  Liebig,  “that  when  the 
volcanic  ashes  have  been  exposed  for  sometime,  to  the 
influence  of  the  air  and  moisture,  a  soil  is  gradually 
formed  in  which  all  kinds  of  plants  grow  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance.  This  fertility  is  owing  to  the  al¬ 
kalies  which  are  contained  in  the  lava,  and  which  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  are  rendered  capable  of  being 
absorbed  by  plants.”  But  “  thousands  of  years,”  it  is 
added,  “  have  been  necessary  to  convert  stones  and 
rocks  into  the  soil  of  arable  land.” 

Mr.  Colman  thus  comments  on  the  above : — “  General 
experience  would  seem  to  show  that  soils  without  any 
vegetable  mould  are  not  productive,  and  most  practical 
farmers  would  prefer,  of  all  others,  a  soil  where  the 
vegetable  matter,  well  compounded,  existed  in  abun¬ 
dance,  forming,  as  it  is  termed,  a  deep  and  rich  loam . 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  the  case  to  which  Liebig  re¬ 
fers,  thousands  of  years  are  necessary  to  render  a  mass 
of  lava  fertile,  and  in  such  a  case  it  might  be  fairly  pre¬ 
sumed  that  some  vegetable  matter  might  accumulate  and 
produce  the  desired  mixture.”  Mr.  Colman,  however, 
observes,  in  further  considering  the  subject,  that  the 
inference  that  Liebig  believed  the  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil  to  be  of  “  no  moment,”  might  not  be  quitejust. 
“He  does,”  says  Mr.  C.,  “  consider  the  humus  of  the 
soil  as  funnishing,  in  its  decay,  a  necessary  supply  of 
carbonic  acid  to  the  plant  in  the  process  of  germination, 
though  of  no  use  after  the  plant  gets  above  ground;  and 
he  supposes  that  the  manure  of  animals  fed  upon  the 
product  of  the  land  return  to  the  land  those  mineral 
elements  which  they  took  from  it,  and  which  are  indis¬ 
pensable  to  their  perfect  formation.  This  maj'-  be  so, 
and  in  this  view,  he  does  not  deny  the  value  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  mould,  or  humus.  But  certainly,”  concludes  Mr. 
Colman,  “there  was  nothing  improbable  in  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  plants  might  have  found  some  portion  of  their 
food  in  those  decayed  substances  which  once  constitu¬ 
ted  a  part  of  the  substance  of  their  predecessors.  In¬ 
deed,  I  see  as  yet  no  sufficient  grounds  to  conclude  that 
their  office  in  supplying  carbon  to  the  growing  plants 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  above  ground,  and  able,  as 
he  supposes,  to  gain  its  whole  supplies  for  itself  from 
the  atmosp  .ere.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  growth  of 
a  forest  would  be  checked,  and  the  amount  of  humus 
in  the  soil  be  diminished,  if  all  the  decayed  leaves  and 
limbs  which  fall  from  the  trees  were  constantly  re¬ 
moved;  and  it  is  ascertain  that  the  continual  cultivation 
of  land  with  supplies  of  manure,  exhausts  its  vegetable 
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mould;  and  that  the  application  of  vegetable  manures 
to  crops  in  a  growing  state  is  often  as  efficacious  as 
when  applied,  or  plowed  in,  with  the  seed.” 

Mr.  Colman  states  that  he  does  not  undervalue  scien¬ 
tific  agriculture.  “  Science,”  he  says,  may  do  as  much 
for  agriculture  as  for  any  other  department  of  business, 
or  art,  or  health,  or  comfort,  or  enjoyment.”  But  for 
the  present  he  thinks  “  the  practice  of  agriculture  is 
very  much  in  advance  of  the  theory  of  agriculture.” 

Mr.  Colman  pays  the  “English  character”  a 
handsome  tribute.  He  states,  as  a  conclusion  resulting 
from  close  observation,  that  “they  are  an  upright  peo¬ 
ple” — that  in  general,  “their  habits,  like  their  plow¬ 
ing,  are  direct  and  straight  forward,  and  are  opposed  to 
all  baulks  and  all  tortuous  windings.  I  thank  God,” 
says  he,  “that  the  blood  of  such  a  people  flows  in  my 
veins,  for  I  look  upon  honesty  as  the  true  nobility  of 
man,  and  the  only  aristocracy  to  which  my  heart  burns 
to  pay  its  spontaneous  and  unclaimed  homage.” 

A  large  portion  of  this  number  is  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  plowing.  The  perfection  of  plowing,  he  says, 
consists  in  its  being  done  “  exactly  as  you  wrish  or  re¬ 
quire  to  have  it  done.”  He  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  excellence  of  English  plowing,  which  he  states,  is 
done  in  all  particulars,  “  exactly  according  to  a  pre¬ 
scribed  form” — -as  perfect,  he  declares,  “as  a  ruffle 
just  come  from  under  the  crimping  iron.” 

He  describes  particularly  a  plowing  match  at  Saffron 
Walden.  The  furrow  slices  were  required  to  be  seven 
inches  in  width,  and  five'  inches  in  depth.  It  was  not  a 
match  against  time,  but  the  work  was  to  be  executed 
within  a  certain  time.  Such  was  the  exactness  with 
which  the  work  was  performed,  that  he  feels  confident 
there  was  not  in  the  whole  field  “the  variation  of  an 
inch  in  the  width  or  depth  of  the  furrow,  or  a  single 
crooked  line,  or  even  one  solitary  baulk.  Two  horses 
only  were  used  to  a  plow,  and  each  plowman  was  his 
own  driver.  “I  went  over  the  the  field,”  says  Mr.  C., 
in  an  extacy  of  admiration  at  its  uniformity,  neatness, 
exactness  and  beauty.”  From  Mr.  Colmaivs  account, 
the  skill  of  the  English  plowmen  would  seem  to  be  com¬ 
plete.  Finishing  the  last  furrow  of  a  land  in  a  proper 
manner,  is  known  to  be  no  easy  matter.  Mr.  C.  thus 
describes  the  manner  in  which  this  was  performed  by  one 
of  the  competitors  at  the  plowing  match  mentioned.  “In 
the  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  last  land  remained 
at  the  close,  a  single  unbroken  strip,  of  equal  width,  from 
one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other,  lying  like  a  stretched  out 
ribbon,  which,  as  the  plowman  came  down  the  course, 
he  turned  without  breaking,  and  with  perfect  precision, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  this  instance,  the  horses 
seemed  almost  as  well  trained  as  the  driver,  and  in¬ 
spired  with  an  equal  emulation.”  It  is  observed  that 
“two  circumstances  contribute  strongly  to  this  perfec¬ 
tion  of  English  plowing'.  The  first  is  that  boys  are 
trained  to  it  as  early  as  they  can  possibly  be  employed 
with  safety.  The  second  is  the  division  of  labor,  which 
generally  prevails,  so  that  individuals  devote  them¬ 
selves,  to  a  degree  exclusively,  to  one  particular  ob¬ 
ject.” 

In  relation  to  “  General  rules  for  Plowing,” 
we  are  informed  that  “the  depth  of  plowing  varies  in 
different  soils  and  for  different  purposes.  The  average 
depth  may  be  considered  as  five  inches,  but  no  direction 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  universally  applicable. 
Three  of  the  most  eminent  practical  farmers  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  here,  plow  not  more  than  three  inches; 
but  the  surface  mould,  in  these  cases,  is  very  thin,  and 
the  under  stratum  is  a  cold,  clammy  chalk.”  Mr.  Col¬ 
man  observes,  in  reference  to  these,  and  some  other  ex¬ 
amples  where ’even  shallower  plowing  had  been  prac¬ 
ticed,  that  “they  are  well  worth  considering.  I  do  not 
understand,”  he  says,  “that  these  practices  at  all  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  subsoil¬ 
ing.  In  cases  where  subsoiling  and  thorough  draining 
are  not  applied,  this  shallow  plowing  may  be  preferred, 
as  the  mingling  of  the  cold  and  inert  subsoil  with  so 
thin  a  surface  of  vegetable  mould,  would  doubtless  be 
prejudicial,  at  least  for  a  length  of  time.” 

But,  says  Mr.  Colman,  the  general  rule  in  England, 

“  when  the  soil  admits  of  it,  and  manure  is  abundant,  is 
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that  of  rather  deep  plowing — five  or  six  inches  is  the 
average ;  in  many’  cases  much  more  than  this.  The 
loam,  or  vegetable  mould,  is  without  question,  the 
great  source  or  medium  of  nourishment  to  the  plants. 
Be  it  more  or  less  deep,  it  is  always  safe  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  this,  and  by  gradually  loosening  a  portion  of 
the  subsoil,  or  lower  stratum,  and  incorporating  it  with 
the  mould,  and  rendering  it  accessible  to  the  air  and 
light,  it  acquires  the  nature  of  mould,  and  the  whole 
arable  surface  is  enriched.” 

As  to  the  manner  of  turning  the  furrow-slice,  we  are 
informed  that  two  modes  are  adopted — “the  one  to  lay 
the  furrow-slice  entirely  flat,  shutting  its  edge  exactly 
in  by  the  edge  of  its  neighbor;  the  other  to  lay  it  at  an 
inclination  of  45  degrees,  lapping  the  one  upon  the 
other.”  Mr.  Colman  thinks  the  former  mode,  “  where 
land  is  to  be  sown  with  grass-seed,  and  as  the  phrase  is 
with  us,  laid  down,  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  preferred,” 
and  he  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  this  mode  is  pre¬ 
ferable  in  the  United  Spates  for  any  grain  crop;  but  he 
I  adds,  (what  is  evidently  important,)  that  the  higher 
temperature  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  may 
;  be  expected  sooner  to  decompose  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter  thus  pressed  down,  “and  thus  sooner  furnish  a 
!  pabulum  for  the  growing  plants,  than  in  a  climate 
where,  in  a  much  lower  and  more  even  temperature, 
the  decomposition  cannot  be  expected  to  take  place  so 
rapidly.”  He  states,  however,  that  the  mode  of  turn 
ing  the  furrow-slice  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  which 
evidently  leaves  the  ground  more  loose,  and  exposes  a 
|  larger  portion  of  it  to  the  air,  is  generally  preferred  in 
j  England.  He  describes  this  mode : — “  To  avoid  having 
any  of  the  grass  protrude  itself  between  the  furrow-sli¬ 
ces,  they  have  here,  what  I  have  never  seen  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  [we  have  seen  it  here,  in  the  hands  of  one 
|  or  two  Englishmen,]  a  skim  colter,  that  is  a  miniature 
plow-share,  or  blade,  placed  under  the  beam,  and  so 
adjusted  as  to  cut  an  edge  from  the  furrow-slice  as  it 
is  turned  over ;  this  piece  so  cut  off,  at  once  dropping 
down,  and  being  buried  under  the  furrow-slice  as  it  goe3 
over.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  grass  on  the 
edge  of  the  furrow-slice  to  show  itself,  and  great  neat¬ 
ness  is  therefore  given  to  the  whole  work.”  He  de¬ 
scribes  another  mode  of  plowing  which  he  has  some-  . 
times  seen  practiced,  “  by  which  the  furrow-slice  is  not 
merely  lifted,  but  may  be  said  to  be  rolled  over,  or 
twisted  in  a  sort  of  bag  fashion.”  This  was  thought  to 
be  “  principally  owing  to  the  form  of  the  mould-board, 
for  no  workman  could  have  done  it  with  a  straight  or 
convex  form  of  mould-board.  It  would  seem  to  render 
the  soil  more  friable  and  loose;  but  every  departure 
from  a  straight  line,  or  wedge  form  of  the  mould- 
board,  evidently  must  increase  the  drought.” 

Mr.  Colman  remarks  that — “  the  great  object  of  the 
English  farmers,  in  plowing,  seems  to  be  the  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  soil.”  It  seems  reasonable  that 
this  should  be  the  primary  object  every  where.  They 
plow  and  scarify  and  harrow  their  lands  repeated¬ 
ly.  The  propriety  of  the  practice  of  breaking  and  tear¬ 
ing  out  the  turf,  bringing  the  grass  and  roots  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  that  they  may  be  raked  up  and  burned  or  carried 
away,  Mr.  C.  deems  quite  questionable.  It  may,  he 
admits,  be  a  good  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  couch,  or 
twitch  grass,  (Friticum  repens ,)  which  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  is  exceedingly  troublesome ;  “  but  ”  he  says  “  where 
it  is  a  mere  clover  ley,  or  an  old  grass  pasture  or  mea¬ 
dow,  the  taking  out  or  removing  the  vegetable  matter 
seems  to  be  a  serious  waste.” 

The  advantages  of  subsoil  plowing,  Mr.  Colman 
thinks  are  very  considerable.  Its  advantages  over  very 
deep  plowing  with  a  plow  of  common  construction,  are 
that  in  the  one  case  the  cold  and  inert  soil  is  brought  to 
the  surface,  <c  in  a  condition  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of 
vegetation,  and  that  much  time  and  expense  are  lost  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  restored  to  fertility ;”  but  in  the  other 
case,  the  substratum  is  gradually  brought  to  intermin¬ 
gle  with  the  top  soil,  and  cultivation  is  not  interrupted, 
but  rather  benefited  by  the  intermixture.  (i  Another 
and  very  great  advantage  derived  from  subsoiling,”  says 
Mr.  C.,  “  is  in  the  admission  of  air  and  heat  to  the 
loosened  soil,  by  which  it  is  improved,  and  better  sub 
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serves  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
opportunity  is  given  for  the  free  expansion  of  the  roots 
of  the  plant.”  Another  advantage  still,  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  on  some  lands  for  the  rain-water  to  pass 
off  freely. 

Several  cuts  of  plows  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as 
other  implements  used  for  working  the  soil,  such  as 
grubbers,  scarifiers  of  different  kinds,  harrows,  &c.,  are 
given,  followed  by  a  chapter  of  “general  remarks 
ON  THE  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY;”  in 
which  is  some  excellent  observations,  showing  that 
machinery  not  only  lightens  labor  and  increases  pro¬ 
duction,  but  has  also  a  favorable  and  happy  effect  on  the 
morals  and  health  of  society.  But  having  already  ex¬ 
tended  our  review  to  a  great  length,  we  are  compelled 
to  pass  over  the  remainder  of  the  number  without  fur¬ 
ther  comment.  The  perusal  of  it  has  increased  our 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Mr.  Colman  to  execute  the 
task  he  has  undertaken,  not  only  according  to  the  origi¬ 
nal  plan  devised  by  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  in  a 
manner  which  will,  in  the  end,  leave  no  ground  for 
complaint.  He  will  form  a  work,  which  in  point  of 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  will  be  unequalled  in  its 
kind,  and  yet  one  which  will  lack  nothing  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  to  value  as  a  compendium  of  practical  facts. 

We  are  informed  that  Part  VI  is  now  in  press.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  A.  D.  Phelps,  Boston. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


We  have  lately  received  so  many  communications  on 
this  subject,  that  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  condens¬ 
ing  several  of  them  into  one  chapter. 

From  Mr.  John  Brown,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  we  have  a 
letter  from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts: 

“  I  think  that  really  good,  fine  sheep  may  be  found 
in  flocks  called  Merino,  and  those  called  Saxon,  (and  I 
have  experience  of  both,)  and  I  ask,  if  either  of  these 
breeds  possess  any  valuable  trait,  if  that  particular  trait 
may  not  be  preserved  in  their  posterity,  while  the  bad 
traits  may  be  in  a  great  measure  bred  out?  I  absolutely 
know,  from  my  own  experience,  that  this  may  be  done ; 
and  for  this  very  reason,  I  consider  the  few  good  Saxon 
sheep  in  the  country  as  invaluable,  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  their  wool.  I  have  no  desire  to  get  up  a  new 
excitement  about  the  Saxon  name,  but  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  wool-growing  community  give  so  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  discern  a  good 
animal  from  a  very  mean  one.  I  know  of  thousands  of 
wool-growers  all  over  the  country,  who  are  keeping 
flocks  whose  wool  will  not  average  yearly  thirty-live 
cents  per  pound,  while  at  the  same  time  they  might 
easily  get  as  much  and  more  wool  than  they  now  do, 
that  would  be  worth  yearly  in  ready  cash,  seventy  cents 
per  pound.  [Is  not  this  rather  a  “large  ”  calculation? — 
Ed.]  This  is  abundantly  capable  of  proof  from  actual 
sales  made  for  the  last  ten  years;  but  it  can  only  be 
done  by  candid  and  careful  comparison,  sufficient  to 
make  persons  tolerable  judges  of  sheep  and  wool. 

“  I  will  mention  some  Saxon  and  some  Merino  flocks, 
as  they  are  called,  in  which  may  be  found  a  goodly 
number  of  animals  such  as  no  sensible  and  honest  man 
can  object  to.  I  mention  only  a  few  from  which  might 
be  selected  good  animals  to  breed  from- 

“The  flock  of  Mr.  Samuel  Whitman,  of  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Ct.,  are  of  good  constitution,  good  form,  very 
fine,  and  have  thick  heavy  fleeces.  The  choicest  ani¬ 
mals  I  have  ever  seen,  were  either  bred  by  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man,  or  are  the  descendants  of  sheep  bred  bj^  him.  The 
flock  of  Mr.  John  Marvin,  of  Woodbury,  Litchfield 
county,  Ct.,  cannot  be  exceeded  for  constitution,  and 
they  have  very  heavy  fleeces,  though  the  fleeces  are 
not  quite  so  uniform,  nor  quite  so  fine,  as  those  of  Mr. 
Whitman's  flock.  The  flock  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Smith, 
of  Wolcottville,  Ct.,  strongly  resembles  that  of  Whit¬ 
man,  in  all  points,  and  were,  to  some  extent,  derived 
from  ir.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  judicious  breeder,  and  his 
sheep  are  excellent.  The  flock  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Swift, 
of  South  Amenia,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  combine  to 


a  great  extent,  all  that  can  be  desirable  in  fine  sheep ; 
viz :  fair  size,  good  constitution,  good  weight  of  fleece, 
and  an  excellent  quality  of  wool.  I  have  seen  some 
choice  animals  from  Yernon,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
but  have  not  been  able  to  examine  whole  flocks,  which 
is  the  true  way  of  judging  for  breeders.  So  much  for 
Saxon  flocks. 

“  I  will  now  mention  some  that  are  called  Merino, 
(no  matter  what  they  are,)  which  have  a  good  number 
of  animals  in  each  of  the  kinds  I  have  described — that 
is,  heavy,  fine  fleeces  of  real  wool -  The  flocks  of 
Messrs.  Samuel  Patterson,  Samuel  Cole,  Wm.  Brownlee, 

Matthew  McKeever, - McDowall,  Wm.  More,  John 

Rankin,  and  others,  in  Washington  county,  Pa.  Messrs. 
John  Smart,  John  Hall,  and  others,  in  Beaver  county, 
Pa.,  Messrs.  Jesse  Edgington,  Talbot  Hammond,  of 
Brook  county,  Va.,  Messrs.  George  Purcell,  Joseph 

Morgan,  Richard  Ridgley, - Gilmer,  and  others,  in 

Ohio  county,  Va.,  Adam  Hildebrand,  and  Thomas  No¬ 
ble,  of  Stark  county,  Ohio. 

“  The  noise  about  a  great  deal  of  animal  oil  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  health  of  sheep  and  the  wool  from  dead  ends , 
is  a  superfine  humbug.  Every  healthy  animal,  in  good 
condition,  has  enough  of  it  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.  For  a  sheep  to  be  very 
black  or  yolky,  does  not  prove  it  to  be  a  good  animal, 
hardy,  heavily  wooled,  fine,  or  fit  to  breed  from.  Some 
very  choice  animals  are  heavily  coated  with  yolk,  while 
others  of  equal  worth  are  not  so;  as  many  often  are 
seen  in  the  same  flock,  and  all  of  one  blood.” 


From  Mr.  J.  S.  Pettibone,  of  Manchester,  V t.,  we 
have  a  letter,  accompanying  some  samples  of  wool. 
Several  of  the  samples  are  from  very  old  ewes,  which, 
on  account  of  their  blood  and  qualities,  are  kept  to  rear 
lambs.  He  states  that  he  has  a  “hospital  flock”  of  a 
dozen,  all  of  which  are  over  ten  years  old — one  is  fif* 
teen  this  spring,  and  another  will  he  nineteen  in  July 
next.  The  latter  he  says  was  from  an  ewe  purchased  in 
1822,  of  the  Humphrey  importation.  All  of  them,  he 
says,  are  in  good  order,  and  bid  fair  to  rear  lambs  this 
season.  The  two  oldest  reared  lambs  last  season,  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  wool  of  which  are  sent.  The  wool  is  good, 
The  last  year’s  lamb,  (a  buck,)  from  the  fifteen  year 
old  ewe,  weighed  158  lbs.  on  the  3d  of  March  last. 
The  three  oldest  ewes,  he  states,  “  when  in  their  prime, 
averaged  over  five  lbs.  of  wool  each,  and  reared  a 
lamb.”  He  thinks  they  will  this  season  average  over 
three  pounds  each,  of  clean  wool.  Mr.  P.  thinks  these 
ewes  by  no  means  “  too  old  to  be  profitable.  It  is,” 
he  says,  “much  less  expensive  to  rear  a  buck  from  a 
good  blooded  old  ewe,  than  to  send  300  miles  and  pay 
from  $25  to  $200  for  a  buck  that  may  prove  to  be  of 
little  value.”  The  ages  of  Mr.  P.’s  ewes  are  certainly 
remarkable,  and  show,  not  only  the  tendency  of  the 
Spanish  sheep  to  longevity,  but  the  good  care  that  has 
attended  them.  Mr.  S.  makes  some  good  remarks  in 
regard  to  selecting  sheep  for  breeders.  He  thinks  par¬ 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  evenness  of  the 
fleece  as  to  quality.  He  says  the  shoulder  is  not  unfre- 
quently  fine,  when  other  parts  of  the  fleece  are  coarse — 
that  the  coarse  flank,  with  an  occasional  coarse  hair, 
shows  impurity  of  blood.”  He  says  “  it  is  the  long 
staple,  thickly  set,  that  makes  a  great  fleece,”  and  that 
this  kind  of  fleece  may  be  produced  “fine,  soft,  silky, 
and  free  from  gum.” 

To  destroy  ticks,  while  the  fleece  is  on,  Mr.  P.  di¬ 
rects  to  scatter  Scotch  snuff  among  the  wool,  and  after 
they  are  sheared,  to  dip  them  in  a  decoction  of  tobacco, 
which,  he  says,  will  kill  the  ticks  and  prevent  the  scab. 
The  “  grub  in  the  head,”  he  thinks  does  but  little  injury 
to  sheep  that  are  well  fed.  He  says  he  has  tried  vari  • 
ous  prescriptions  to  prevent  the  egg  being  deposited. 
He  has  tarred  the  noses  of  the  sheep,  and  blown  snuff 
up  the  nostrils,  but  all  failed.  But  at  last,  he  has  found 
a  “  sure  remedy.”  “It  is  the  same  the  Dutchman  used 
to  make  his  horse  slick.  He  rubbed  the  horse’s  back 
with  the  oats  he  had  breathed  on  over  night.”  The 
secret,  of  course,  lies  in  giving  plenty  of  food.  [For 
our  own  ideas  on  the  sheep-bot,  or  “  grub  in  the  head,” 
see  last  vol.,  page  285.] 
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A  correspondent  at  Cornwall,  Vt.,  with  the  signature 
of  “  A  Subscriber,”  sends  an  article  on  the  Sheep  of 
Vermont,  together  with  handsome  samples  of  wool, 
which  he  states  are  “from  prize  ewes  exhibited  at 
Vergennes,  and  at  New-York  city,  in  October  last,” 
now  in  his  possession. 

In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  sheep 
into  this  country,  and  the  advantages  which  have  ac¬ 
crued  therefrom,  the  writer  well  remarks,  that — “  far¬ 
mers  are  more  indebted  to  such  men  as  Jarvis,  Hum¬ 
phrey,  and  Livingston,  than  to  some  men  of  greater 
pretensions,  who,  in  wmtching  the  shifting  currents  of 
popular  opinion,  lose  sight  of  the  agricultural  interest.” 
He  thinks  the  natural  advantages  of  Vermont  are  great 
for  producing  wool,  and  that  some  of  the  flocks  will 
compare  well  with  those  of  other  states,  “  yet  as  a 
whole  there  is  need  of  vast  improvement.”  He  states 
that  the  last  census  of  Vermont  showed  that  she  pos¬ 
sessed  “  about  1,700,000  sheep,”  and  that  the  average 
weight  of  the  fleeces  “  is  two  pounds  and  three  ounces.” 
[We  suppose  this  to  include  lambs,  as  they  were  gene¬ 
rally  included  in  the  census.  This  lessens  the  average 
considerably.]  He  sets  the  price  of  their  wool  at  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  for  the  last  five  years,  which  gives  for 
each  sheep,  “  sixty-five  cents  ”  per  year.  For  the 
“ surplus”  sheep,  he  says,  the  farmers  have  usually  ob¬ 
tained  from  83  to  150  cents  per  head.  Thus  in  many 
cases  the  profits  of  sheep -husbandry  are  small.  But, 

4 ‘  by  a  judicious  application  of  means,”  he  thinks  “  the  I 
net  profits  of  the  sheep  of  Vermont  can  be  doubled.”  j 
The  means  are,  breeding  from  sheep  of  the  best  quali¬ 
ties.  “For  this  purpose,”  he  says,  “the  best  flocks  in  ' 
the  country  should  be  examined;  agricultural  papers,  I 
and  treatises  on  sheep  should  be  consulted.”  In  this  j 
connexion  he  recommends  Morrell’s  “American  Shep-  j 
herd.”  Suitable  shelter  and  food  are  also  mentioned  as 
among  the  requisites  to  improvement.  A  cross  with  a  J 
good  Merino  buck,  he  thinks,  “  will  add  from  eight  to  j 
twelve  ounces  to  the  weights  of  each  fleece,  in  ordinary  I 
flocks.”  He  mentions  the  flock  of  A.  L.  Bingham,  of 
Cornwall,  as  one  of  excellence. 

S.  N.  Hawes  sends  us  an  account  of  the  flock  of 
Tyler  Stickney,  Shoreham,  Vt.,  which  he  thinks  a 
very  good  one,  Mr.  Stickney.  it  is  stated,  bred  the 
Merino  bucks  Fortune  and  Vermont  Hero,  which  have 
heretofore  been  noticed  in  the  Cultivator. 


We  have  received  from  Mr.  John  H.  Nettletonj 
of  Watertown,  Ct.,  several  samples  of  Merino  wool 
from  his  flock.  Mr.  N.  exhibited  some  excellent  bucks 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  Showr  at  Utica,  and  from  all  we  can 
learn,  his  flock  is  a  good  one. 

We  have  also  received  several  samples  from  Mr.  J.  S. 
Petti  bone,  Manchester,  Vt.  They  show  well  as  to 
fineness,  and  are  particularly  clean  and  white.  Among 
others  we  notice  some  very  fine  and  handsome  samples 
taken  from  an  ewe,  nineteen  years  old.  She  reared  a 
lamb  last  season  and  is  expected  to  do  the  same  the  pre¬ 
sent  year.  A  few  days  since  we  saw  fourteen  head  of 
Mr.  Pettibone’s  sheep,  which  had  been  purchased  by 
Hr.  Miller,  of  Cortland.  We  examined  several  of 
them  which  we  thought  very  good  animals — the  wool 
long,  soft,  and  white. 


SORE  LTPS  IN  SHEEP. 

In  reply  to  L.  N.,  Chatauque  Co.,  (see  current  vol.  p. 
69,)  Mr.  Reed  Burritt  states  that  he  has  had  that 
disease  among  his  sheep  this  winter,  and  cured  it  by  ap¬ 
plying  a  little  tar,  with  a  small  wooden  paddle,  and 
afterwards  giving  the  sheep  in  their  feed-troughs  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  salt  with  one  of  rosin.  The  sheep 
got  well  in  a  short  time,  and  have  had  no  symptoms  of 
the  disease  since. 


PREMIUMS  ON  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Reed  Burritt  suggests  that  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society  to  require  that  all 
sheep  entered  for  premiums,  should  be  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion  as  to  their  fleece — that  is,  that  all  should  be  shorn 


the  season  they  are  exhibited,  or  that  none  of  them 
should  be.  He  thinks  that  no  fair  comparison  can  be 
made  between  a  sheep  with  a  fleece  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  growth,  and  one  that  had  been  shorn  within 
three  months  of  the  time  of  exhibition.  The  length 
of  wool  in  one  case,  he  thinks,  disguises  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  animal,  by  which  deception  the  judges  or 
committees  are  often  led  to  make  a  different  decision 
from  what  they  would  do  were  all  the  subjects  of  com¬ 
petition  under  the  same  circumstances. 


FOOT-ROT  IN  SHEEP. 

We  have  received  an  able  article  on  this  subject  from 
Mr.  J.  T.  Nathorst,  Mt.  Heathy,  Hamilton  county, 
Ohio.  The  chief  object  of  the  communication  is  to 
show  that  the  idea  of  our  correspondent  “Grazier,” 
in  reference  to  the  non-contagiousness  of  foot-rot,  is 
erroneous.  As  we  have  already  published  several  arti¬ 
cles  in  reply  to  this  position  of  “Grazier’s,”  and  also 
given  our  own  views  of  the  subject,  it  seems  to  us  that 
nothing  further  is  needed  to  correct  that  error.  We 
however  make  a  short  extract  from  Mr.  N.’s  letter, 
which  will  be  read  with  interest: 

“  In  the  year  1829,  my  father  bought  four  hundred 
sheep  in  Saxony  for  the  government  in  Sweden,  my 
native  country.  He  had  previously  on  hand  over  one 
hundred  Spanish  Merinos,  also  a  Royal  flock.  When 
the  Saxons  arrived  at  their  destination,  (my  father’s 
farm,)  they  were  sadly  affected  with  foot  rot;  perhaps 
brought  on  by  being  driven  a  great  distance  over  alter¬ 
nately  hard  and  muddy  roads,  if  not  caught  from  diseased 
sheep  while  travelling.  The  Saxons  were  kept  strictly 
apart  from  the  Spanish  Merinos;  nevertheless,  in  a  short 
time,  the  disease  in  its  worst  shape  broke  out  among 
the  latter.  We  accounted  for  it  by  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  driven  through  the  same  lane  to  the  pasture.” 

Mr.  N.  states  that  the  foot-rot  had  never  been  known 
in  Sweden  till  its  introduction  as  above  described. 


INFLUENCE  OF  STOCKS  ON  GRAFTS. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  notice  at  page  368  of  your 
December  number,  an  article  upon  the  influence  of  the 
stock  upon  the  graft.  The  remarks  as  to  a  dwarf  or 
slow-growing  stock  retarding  the  development  of  the 
scion,  and  a  vigorous  growing  stock  advancing  its  de¬ 
velopment,  are  facts  so  long  proven  that  they  admit  of 
no  argument.  But  the  writer,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
predecessors,  is  entirely  in  error  when  he  ventures  the 
assertion  that  “  Grafts  do  not  affect  t'ue  stock,  that  is, 
the  scion  does  not  impart  any  of  its  distinctive  qualities 
to  the  part  of  the  tree  below  the  point  of  insertion,”  and 
that  “  it  appears  clear,  therefore,  that  during  the  life 
of  the  individual,  the  point  of  junction  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  stock  and  the  scion,  constituted  a  line  of 
demarcation,  a  cross  which  the  influence  of  either  can¬ 
not  pass.” 

In  proof  that  there  exists  a  certain  degree  of  influence, 
I  will  now  state  that  if  a  bud  or  graft  of  the  Prunus 
Chamcecerasa,  or  Siberian  Weeping  Cherry,  is  inserted 
in  a  stock  of  the  Mazzard,  it  will  cause  its  roots  to  be¬ 
come  fibrous,  whereas  naturally  they  are  very  deficient 
in  fibres,  and  if  a  bud  or  scion  of  a  peach  tree  that  is 
diseased  by  the  yellows,  is  inserted  in  a  healthy  peach 
slock,  it  will  impart  the  disease  to  the  stock,  and  any 
shoots  which  afterwards  spring  from  the  stock  below 
“  the  line  of  demarcation  ”  will  be  diseased.  As  to  an 
apricot  scion  producing  plums,  that  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  Philadelphia  gentleman  who  supposes  so 
has  forgotten  as  to  the  stone  he  planted,  or  he  may 
have  planted  an  apricot  stone  that  failed  to  vegetate, 
while  a  plum  stone  planted  or  accidentally  dropped 
there,  may  have  sprung  up.  At  all  events  no  such 
transmutation  could  take  place  any  more  readily  than 
could  the  silly  supposition  of  wheat  changing  to  chess, 
or  that  a  cow  could  produce  a  colt  as  its  progeny. 

Wm.  R.  Prince. 

Prince’s  Nurseries,  Flushing,  Feb.  10,  1846. 
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DOWNING’S  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-TREES  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  Downing,  by  his  admirable  and  excellent  works 
on  Horticulture,  has  become  a  public  benefactor,  and 
his  reputation,  as  a  native  author,  is  a  matter  of  lively 
pride  to  thousands  of  his  countrymen.  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  feel  no  delicacy  in  making  a  few  remarks  on  his 
works,  in  the  pages  of  the  Cultivator. 

His  volumes  on  Landscape  hardening  and  Rural 
Architecture,  have  created  a  new  era  in  rural  taste  in 
this  country.  Over  the  whole  country,  it  is  plainly 
seen  that,  from  the  publication  of  these  books,  the  dawn 
of  real  taste  in  cottages  and  grounds  commenced.  The 
elegant,  the  graceful  and  the  expressive, — before  so 
dim  and  obscure, — Mr.  Downing  has  rendered  clear  and 
significant  to  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 

But  I  wish  to  speak  now  more  especially  of  his  last 
work,  the  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.” 

This  is  his  most  useful  and  most  laborious  work;  and 
after  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  best 
English  and  Continental  works  on  Pomology,  I  must 
express  my  humble  opinion  that  it  is  by  far  the  most 
perfect  treatise  on  the  subject  ever  issued.  I  am  as¬ 
sured  by  the  publishers  that  five  large  editions  have  been 
sold  since  its  first  issue — a  success  which  has  no  parallel 
in  any  work  in  gardening  literature.  It  has  penetrated 
to  every  part  of  this  country.  Its  adaptation  to  our 
soil  and  climate,  its  systematic  arrangement,  the  mi¬ 
nute  practical  observation  evinced  in  every  page,  and 
above  all,  its  clear  and  perspicuous  style,  have  contribu¬ 
ted  to  its  great  popularity.  They  will  contribute  every 
day  more  and  more  to  its  greater  usefulness. 

I  have  noticed,  however,  in  some  quarters,  a  strong 
disposition  to  attack  this  invaluable  work  on  Pomology 
— to  distort  its  meaning,  and  deny  its  merits.  Because 
a  work  which  every  one  admits,  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  subject,  must  embrace  errors,  really  does  contain 
some,  this  small  party  of  fusilleers  have  opened  their 
warfare  against  it.  They  have  affected  to  deny  its 
facts,  condemn  its  heresies,  and  decry  its  want  of  origi¬ 
nality. 

Unfortunately  they  have  nearly  all  belonged  to  a 
class  so  evidently  interested  in  disproving  certain  home- 
truths  in  this  work — certain  habits  of  miscalling  sorts — 
dealing  in  spurious  kinds — and  cultivating  in  a  misera¬ 
ble  manner,  (by  which  only  we  poor  consumers  suffer,) 
that  their  motives  have  been  understood  by  the  public 
at  large. 

“  Envy  will  merit,  like  its  shade  pursue, 

But  like  the  shadow  proves  the  substance  true.” 

The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  have  attracted 
eminent  attention  abroad.  A  late  number  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gardener’s  Chronicle  contains  flattering  commenda¬ 
tions  of  the  work  from  the  pens  of  Lindley  and  Thomp¬ 
son. 

The  master  “  heresy  ”  with  which  Downing  is  charged 
by  some  of  his  critics,  is  that  of  attacking  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Knight  and  others,  respecting  the  duration  of 
varieties  of  fruit.  He  swept  away  with  a  clean  stroke, 
the  whole  fabric  raised  by  the  late  ingenious  President 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  based 
on  the  idea  that  a  given  sort  only  lasts  as  long  as  its 
original  or  parent  tree. 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  Downing,  and  discom¬ 
fiting  to  his  critics,  to  see  a  late  leading  article  in  the 
first  Horticultural  paper  in  England,  and  written  by  the 
most  distinguished  of  scientific  horticulturists,  Profes¬ 
sor  Lindley,  who  takes  precisely  the  same  ground  on 
this  “heresy,”  as  that'  first  taken  by  Downing,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  work  on  Fruits. 

I  hope  you  wrill  allow  me  space  for  the  following 
brief  and  pithy  extract  from  the  Professor’s  article : 

“  We  regard  the  notion  that  the  races  of  plants  wear 
out,  as  utterly  baseless  and  visionary.  It  is  very  singu¬ 
lar  that  not  one  of  all  those  writers,  who  have  been  fa¬ 
tiguing  the  public  eye,  should  have  perceived  that  the 
very  few  facts  on  which  they  rely  are  susceptible  of  a 
much  more  simple  interpretation  than  that  given  by  Mr. 
Knight,  and  caught  up  by  themselves.  It  is  marvellous 
that  they  should  have  imagined  that  the  common  sense; 


to  say  nothing  of  science,  of  the  intelligent  cultivators 
of  the  present  day  should  accept  for  truth  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  exhibition  of  false  reasoning.  One  would 
think  all  death  or  disease  was  exclusively  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  old  age.” 

Here  is  Mr.  Downing’s  greatest  heresy  proved  to  be 
ultra-orthordox !  And  now  that  I  have  proved  myself 
one  of  his  ardent  admirers  and  disciples,  I  am 

Respectfully  yours,  J.  J.  King. 

New-York,  March  17,  1846. 


CULTURE  OF  CARROTS. 


Mr.  Tucker — This  subject  is  too  generally  deemed 
of  minor  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  of  more  trouble 
than  profit;  but  from  eight  years  experience,  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  convinced  that  it  is  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  a  source  of  profit, 
and  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  health  of  man  and 
beast. 

From  1000  to  2000  bushels  of  carrots  may  be  raised  per 
acre,  on  good  land — 1000  bushels  per  acre  might  be  as 
common  a  yield  as  40  bushels  of  corn.  My  method  of 
sowing  and  cultivating  this  crop  is  described  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Cultivator  for  1839.  [On  reference,  we 
find  Mr.  Meacham's  mode  is  in  substance  as  follows : — 
First,  the  ground  is  plowed  very  deep — manured  the 
year  previous  with  “  long  manure  ”  and  “  hog  manure,” 
quantity  not  stated — the  furrows  are  harrowed  level. 
Seed  is  sown  by  hand.  Furrows  for  the  seed  are  made  by 
the  hoe,  the  edge  being  reversed,  twenty  inches  apart- — 
the  seed  dropped  from  dishes  held  in  one  hand,  taking 
out  the  seed  with  the  other,  and  being  careful  to  hold 
the  hand  close  to  the  ground  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  it  away.  Covered  with  the  hoe — giving  only 
a  slight  covering,  which  Mr.  M.  thinks  is  best,  as  he 
believes  a  shower  of  rain  will  bring  up  the  seed  with¬ 
out  any  covering,  if  the  soil  is  loose  and  light — thinks 
the  seed  is  often  lost  by  deep  covering;  brushes  th« 
ground  over,  with  the  hoe  as  soon  as  the  carrots  begin 
to  come  up;  when  they  get  well  up,  plows  among  the 
rows  with  a  horse,  “again  and  again.”  When  har¬ 
vested,  runs  a  strong  team  and  plows  as  near  the  out¬ 
side  rows  as  possible,  and  deep  turning  the  furrows 
from  the  rows;  the  hands  follow  after,  and  pull  the 
carrots  out  with  the  hands. — Ed.] 

All  kinds  of  soil,  except  wet,  will  produce  good  car¬ 
rots.  They  may  be  sowed  from  the  middle  of  April 
till  the  middle  of  June — probably  first  of  May  is  the  best 
time.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  I  have  raised  from 
1000  to  1500  bushels  per  year.  On  rich  soil,  they  will 
frequently  grow  to  the  size  of  five  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  crown,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length.  They 
are  profitable  for  every  kind  of  live  stock — more  espe¬ 
cially  for  milch  cows  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring*.  I 
have  known  work  horses  kept  throughout  winter  on 
carrots  and  hay,  and  they  enjoyed  good  health  and  per¬ 
formed  well. 

I  can  give  some  facts  which  are  definite  and  to  the 
point,  in  regard  to  the  importance  and  profit  of  carrot¬ 
raising. 

Mr.  David  Bennett,  a  neighbor  of  mine,  a  judicious 
farmer  of  some  60  or  70  years  of  age,  having  never 
learned  the  value  of  carrots,  thought  them,  as  do  many 
others,  beneath  the  notice  of  the  farmer?  Last  spring, 
he  consented  to  cultivate  six  square  rods,  on  condition 
that  I  would  sow  them,  which  I  diJ.  The  season  was 
dry,  yet  he  harvested  over  50  bushels  of  carrots  from 
the  ground,  which  is  over  1,300  bushels  per  acre.  He 
fed  them  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  per  day,  divided 
between  a  farrow  cow  of  ordinary  size,  and  a  farrow 
heifer,  three  years  old  past.  He  commenced  feeding 
them  the  first  day  of  December  last,  and  the  result  is, 
he  has  made  since  that  time,  from  the  cow  and  heifer, 
130  pounds  of  good  butter,  besides  having  plenty  of 
good  milk  for  two  persons  through  the  winter — an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  slops  for  the 
pigs,  a  saving  of  more  than  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
hay  fed  to  his  cows,  and  his  cows  are  in  better  health 
and  better  flesh.  His  butter  is  of  better  color  and  flavor. 
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and  of  course  in  better  demand  in  the  market.  He  new 
agrees  with  me  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  farming  community. 

If  there  are  300,000  farmers  in  this  state  who  will  con¬ 
sent  to  try  this  experiment  the  present  season,  and 
make  a  fair  report  on  or  before  the  first  of  March  next, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  result  would  be  equally  favorable. 

Again,  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Richland,  an  enterprising 
young  farmer,  at  my  solicitation,  promised  to  sow  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre.  He  reported  to  me  yesterday.  He 
obtained  a  yield  of  over  1,700  bushels  per  acre.  [It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire  how  the  yield  was  com¬ 
puted — whether  by  measure  or  by  weight?  If  by  mea¬ 
sure,  great  care  would  be  necessary  or  the  yield  w'ould 
be  overrated.  Weight  is  unquestionably  the  fairest  cri¬ 
terion.  The  Massachusetts  rule,  we  think,  is  sixty  lbs. 
for  a  bushel. — Ed.] 

I  might  go  on  and  multiply  instances — indeed  I  have 
never  known  an  instance  where  the  experiment  has 
been  faithfully  tried,  that  has  not  resulted  in  abundant 
satisfaction.  I  respectfully  request  every  cultivator  of 
the  soil  in  this  state,  to  sow  and  cultivate  in  the  best 
manner,  the  present  season,  on  a  good  rich  soil,  at  least 
a  few  rods  of  carrots.  Let  this  be  done,  and  we  shall 
not  hear  so  frequently  of  a  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
hay  and  butter.  Thomas  S.  Meacham. 

• Richland ,  N.  Y,  April  4,  184b. 


WINTER  FOOD  FOR  STOCK 


To  enable  herbivorous  animals  to  assimilate  their 
food,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nutriment  should  be  dis¬ 
seminated  through  sufficient  bulk  to  give  distention  to 
the  bowels  during  the  process  of  digestion.  In  addition 
to  bulk,  ruminating  animals  require  also  food  of  a  fi¬ 
brous  nature  to  enable  them  to  chew  the  cud — a  func¬ 
tion  which  experience  proves  is  essential  to  health. 

Green  herbage  is  undoubtedly  the  food  best  adapted  to 
the  natural  wants  of  these  animals.  It  has  been  remark¬ 
ed  by  a  sensible  writer  on  this  subject,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Spooner,  that  good  grass  is  the  only  kind  of  food  in 
which  nutriment,  bulk,  and  succulence  are  combined  in 
the  proportions  exactly  suited  to  their  habits.  But  in 
many  situations  where  the  wants  of  man  render  the 
keeping  of  stock  indispensible,  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
them  at  all  times  with  what  may  be  considered  their 
most  natural  food;  and  for  this,  we  must  therefore  adopt 
the  most  proper  substitute. 

Dried  herbage  of  the  kind  which  in  its  green  state  is 
most  congenial  to  animals,  is  unquestionably  the  most 
suitable  for  the  principal,  or  bulky  part  of  their  food 
during  the  time  in  which  artificial  support  is  required. 
Hence,  hay  properly  made,  from  the  most  nutritive 
grasses,  and  from  clover,  is  first  to  be  chosen.  But  even 
with  the  best  of  hay,  something  more  is  required  to  form 
for  the  animal  a  perfectly  natural  food.  Succulence  is 
wanting,  and  in  most  dry  fodder  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
nutriment. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  object  for  the  farmer  to  grow  such 
crops  as  will  furnish  food  for  his  stock  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense  ;  but  as  circumstances  in  regard  to  soil,  climate, 
&c.,  vary  much,  no  rule  of  universal  application  can  be 
laid  down.  The  cereal  grains,  on  account  of  the  large 
proportion  of  nutriment  which  they  contain,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  profitably  cultivated  and  used  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  And  so  far  as  the  production  of  food  for 
stock  is  required,  Indian  corn  will  take  the  first  rank 
among  grain-crops,  in  all  situations  adapted  to  its  culture. 

The  deficiency  of  nutriment  in  any  kind  of  dry  fod¬ 
der,  may  be  supplied  by  adding  to  the  animal’s  allow¬ 
ance,  a  due  proportion  of  some  kind  of  grain ;  but  to 
furnish  the  animal  with  food  most  congenial  to  its  natu¬ 
ral  habits,  the  addition  of  something  more  succulent 
would  doubtless  in  many  cases  be  of  advantage.  Hay 
or  straw,  with  moderate  quantities  of  grain,  in  some 
form,  together  with  juicy  vegetables,  furnish  the  best 
substitute  for  grass. 

In  this  country,  potatoes,  turneps,  carrots,  beets,  &c. 
are  sometimas  cultivated,  either  for  fattening  animals, 
or  as  auxiliaries  to  dry  food  in  wintering  stock.  The 


question  is  often  asked,  which  of  these  articles  can  be 
most  profitably  grown  by  the  farmer?  and  as  be¬ 
fore  suggested,  the  answer  must  depend  on  several  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  writer  has  had  some  experience  in 
cultivating  and  using  all  these  vegetables,  and  a  few  of 
the  conclusions  induced  by  this  experience  will  be 
btiefly  stated. 

1.  On  cold  and  rough  soils,  or  those  of  only  medium 
and  inferior  quality,  the  potatoe  is  to  be  preferred. 

2.  On  warm,  rich  soils,  the  carrot  is  most  profitable. 

3.  Between  beets  and  turneps,  the  latter  should  be 
chosen  for  the  more  thin  soils  and  a  cool  climate,  and 
the  former  for  a  deeper  soil  and  a  more  warm  and  arid 
climate. 

According  to  the  estimates  made  by  Thaer,  Veit,  and 
others,  (and  which  it  may  be  observed  are  supported 
generally  by  the  writer’s  experience,)  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  these  vegetables,  two  bushels  of  potatoes 
are  equivalent  in  feeding  animals  to  three  bushels  of 
beets,  or  to  three  of  ruta-baga,  four  of  white  turneps, 
or  two  and  three-fourths  of  carrots — allowing  the  same 
weight  per  bushel  for  each.  Some  estimate  the  carrot 
equal  to  the  potatoe,  weight  for  weight. 

On  rough  and  thin  soils,  potatoes  can  be  cultivated 
with  much  less  labor  than  either  of  the  other  vegeta¬ 
bles  named,  and  there  are  but  few  situations  where  a  yield 
of  at  least  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre  may  not  be  ob¬ 
tained.  This  would  be  equal  to  three  hundred  bushels 
of  beets  or  ruta-baga,  or  four  hundred  of  white  turneps; 
and  yet  we  are  confident  we  have  raised  from  two  to 
three  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  in  situations 
where  neither  beets,  turneps,  nor  carrots  would  have 
given  a  greater  yield,  though  the  cost  of  cultivation 
would  have  been  considerably  more. 

But  on  soils  exactly  adapted  to  carrots,  a  yield  can  be 
obtained  so  much  greater  than  is  afforded  by  potatoes, 
as  to  throw  the  balance  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  for¬ 
mer. 

Carrots  may  be  sown  from  the  10th  of  April  to  the 
1st  «f  June,  though  on  light  and  dry  soils,  we  should 
prefer  sowing  them  as  early  as  the  ground  is  found  to 
have  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  heat  to  cause  the 
seed  to  vegetate.  Beets  may  be  sown  from  the  first  to 
the  20th  of  May — ruta-baga  from  the  20th  May  to  10th 
June — and  flat  or  common  white  turneps,  from  the  20th 
July  to  10th  August.  The  chief  advantage  of  raising 
the  latter  for  stock,  consists  in  the  lateness  of  the  sea¬ 
son  at  which  it  admits  of  being  sown — frequently  occu¬ 
pying  land  from  which  a  crop  of  hay  or  rye  may  have 
been  taken  the  same  season.  They  are  very  useful  for 
cattle  and  sheep  the  fore  part  of  winter,  though  their 
real  value  is  thought  to  be  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  po¬ 
tatoes. 

Carrots,  beets,  and  turneps  are  sown  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  with  a  machine.  A  good  machine  will  do  the 
work  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  and  with  a 
great,  saving  of  labor.  After  the  ground  is  well  pre¬ 
pared,  a  man  will  sow  or  plant  from  an  acre  to  two 
acres  in  a  day — according  to  the  distance  between  the 
rows.  Carrots  will  bear  thick  planting.  Mr.  Risley, 
of  Chatauque  county,  a  successful  competitor  for  the 
premiums  on  this  crop  offered  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag. 
Society,  makes  his  rows  about  ten  inches  apart.  If, 
however,  it  is  desired  to  use  the  horse-hoe  or  cultivator 
in  managing  the  crop,  a  greater  distance  must  be  given, 
— say  twenty  to  twenty-two  inches.  Where  the  use  of 
implements  drawn  by  a  horse  are  resorted  to,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  more  space  must  be  allowed  between  the  rows 
than  the  carrots  require ;  but  this  objection  may  be  in  a 
good  degree  counteracted  by  sowing  two  rows  as  near 
together  as  will  just  allow  the  working  of  a  hoe  between 
them,  leaving  the  alternate  spaces  sufficiently  wide  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  harrow  or  cultivator.  The  plants  should  stand  in 
the  row  at  about  the  distance  of  three  inches.  The 
white  Belgian  carrot  is  most  easily  growTn,  but  is  thought 
to  be  less  nutritive  than  the  yellow  varieties. 

Beets  and  ruta-baga  should  be  sown  in  row7s,  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet,  and  thinned  to  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  After  having  been  gone  over  with  the  hoe  once 
or  twice  and  carefully  thinned,  the  cultivator  will  do 
the  working,  if  properly  used.  In  fact  it  is  only  neces- 
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sary  at  any  time  to  use  the  hoe  in  working-  close  to  the 
row.  It  is  not  best  to  thin  either  beets  or  carrots  till  they 
get  well  into  leaf,  as  they  are  liable  to  the  attack  of 
insects,  particularly  the  turnep  flea  or  “  fly,55  and  the 
various  kinds  of  ec  cut  worms.”  The  best  protection 
against  the  fly  which  we  have  ever  tried,  is  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  plaster,  air-slacked  lime  or  ashes,  while  the 
plants  are  wet  with  dew,  so  that  the  dust  will  adhere 
to  them  and  form  a  crust. 


CAPABILITIES  OF  GEORGIA. 


Mr.  Tucker — The  great  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  our  world,  and  are  still  making  in  Agri¬ 
culture  and  all  the  mechanic  arts,  are  calculated  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  every  friend  to  our  race,  and  we  wonder 
how  any  being  can  live  at  this  time  and  not  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  these  great  matters,  and  a  desire  to  contri¬ 
bute  something,  if  it  is  ever  so  little,  to  so  good  a  cause. 
In  Georgia  we  have  made  a  very  prodigal  use  of  the  ma¬ 
ny  good  things  with  which  Providence  has  blessed  us. 
This  is  wrong,  morally  wrong.  We  ought  to  turn 
everything  to  the  best  advantage,  and  if  possible  leave 
the  country  in  a  better  condition  than  we  found  it. 
Another  race  of  men  will  come  after  us,  and  they  will 
want  land  and  timber  too,  as  well  as  we,  and  as  just  men, 
we  ought  to  leave  something  for  them.  But  we  are  by 
our  improper  conduct,  doing  posterity  a  great  injury 
without  benefitting  ourselves,  for  our  wasteful  ways  are 
no  advantage  to  us,  but  the  contrary.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  all  our  wasteful  ways,  and  prodigal  doings, 
we  can  yet  do  well  enough  in  Georgia,  if  we  can  wean 
ourselves  from  our  bad  habits. 

A  great  portion  of  our  land  can  be  reclaimed  by  pro¬ 
per  management,  and  a  good  many  things  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  cultivated  that  hitherto  have  received  little  or  no 
attention.  We  can  make  wheat  and  flour  in  Georgia 
good  enough  for  any  body,  and  the  people  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  convince  themselves  that  they  can  produce  the 
article  in  great  abundance,  for  from  everything  we  can 
learn  on  the  subject,  there  was  as  much  wheat  sowed 
last  fall  as  has  ever  been  sowed  in  any  two  years  before, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  sugar  can  be  profitably 
cultivated  in  half  the  state,  and  the  other  half  is  blessed 
with  water-power  in  abundance,  and  other  great  advan¬ 
tages. 

Wool  and  silk  can  be  produced  in  Georgia  as  cheap 
perhaps  as  they  can  anywhere.  Bye  does  not  do  well 
here,  but  barley  does  extremely  well,  and  if  the  crop 
is  profitable  anywhere  it  can  be  made  so  here.  On 
suitable  land  barley  grows  so  thick  and  fine  that  it 
looks  as  though  there  was  no  room  for  any  more  on  the 
ground.  The  sweet  potato  too  does  extremely  well 
here,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  roots 
in  the  whole  world,  and  yet  it  is  not  cultivated  to  that 
extent  that  we  think  it  should  be.  Almost  every 
planter  in  Georgia  cultivates  sweet  potatoes,  but  there 
are  but  few  that  cultivate  the  article  for  stock,  and  this 
is  what  we  think  every  planter  in  Georgia  ought  to  do. 
Every  body  knows  that  sweet  potatoes  are  good  for 
hogs,  cows,  and  sheep,  and  that  the  article  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  great  quantifies,  and  yet  it  is  not  done.  It  is 
thought  that  cows  fed  on  sweet  potatoes  give  better 
milk,  and  more  of  it,  than  those  fed  on  any  other  food 
we  have  in  this  country,  and  some  think  that  hogs  will 
fatten  as  fast  on  potatoes  as  they  will  on  corn,  but 
whether  this  is  correct  or  not,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
hogs  thrive  better  or  faster  on  corn  and  potatoes,  or  on 
peas  and  potatoes,  than  they  do  on  either  corn  or  peas, 
or  both  corn  or  peas.  In  every  pea  field  that  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  hogs,  there  ought  to  be  a  potato-patch  that  the 
hogs  may  get  both  peas  and  potatoes  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  the  people  would  adopt  the  plan  of  feeding  hogs 
partly  on  peas  or  corn,  and  partly  on  potatoes,  they 
would  doubtless  find  the  plan  a  good  one.  If  potatoes 
are  left  in  the  ground  they  will  keep  good  enough  for 
hogs,  in  that  condition,  a  long  time,  sometimes  almost 
or  quite  through  the  winter,  and  by  leaving  them  in  the 
patch  and  turning  the  hogs  in,  we  get  clear  of  digging. 


which  is  a  considerable  job.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is 
to  turn  both  hogs  and  sheep  into  the  potato-patch  at  the 
same  time,  that  when  the  hogs  root  up  more  potatoes 
than  they  eat,  the  sheep  can  take  care  of  them. 

We  possess  many  important  advantages  in  Georgia, 
and  if  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  is  abroad  in  the 
world  extends  here,  and  the  people  abandon  their  old 
wasteful  habits,  Georgia  can  yet  become  one  of  the  most 
desirable  countries  in  the  world.  We  have  a  sufficient 
variety  of  climate  and  soil  to  produce  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  is  produced  in  the  world-,  we,  in  fact,  have 
so  many  advantages  that  we  don’t  appreciate  or  improve 
any  of  them  as  we  should  do,  but  sometime  we  hope 
the  people  wrill  wake  up  on  the  subject  of  improvement, 
and  divide  the  honors  and  profits  that  are  to  be  derived 
from  these  things.  A.  E.  Ernest. 

Bibb  Co.,  Ga.,  1846. 


TURNING-  STOCK  TO  GRASS. 


Unless  compelled  by  scarcity  of  winter  food,  we 
should  not  generally  turn  stock  to  pasture  till  the  grass 
had  started  so  as  to  afford  what  farmers  call  a  good 
bite.”  If  animals  only  get  a  little  grass,  and  that  of  a 
watery  and  innutritious  nature,  as  the  first  growth  gene¬ 
rally  is,  it  takes  away  the  appetite  for  other  food  without 
giving  much  nourishment  in  its  place.  Besides,  grass¬ 
lands,  while  in  a  soft  or  unsettled  state,  are  injured  by 
being  trodden  or  poached  by  stock.  This  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  objection  to  turning  out  early,  or  before  the 
soil  gets  firm;  though  sheep,  from  their  comparative 
lightness,  do  much  less  injury  than  heavy  stock. 

Clover  and  timothy  are  generally  much  injured  by 
early  feeding.  Red-top  and  blue-grass  are  more  hardy, 
and  from  their  habits  tend  to  unite  the  soil  and  make  a 
firm  sod.  On  this  account,  soils  set  in  these  grasses 
may  be  pastured,  if  dry,  at  almost  any  season,  without 
much  injury. 

To  check  the  too  laxative  tendency  which  young  grass 
sometimes  has,  it  is  best  to  give  stock  a  foddering  of 
hay  at  night,  for  a  while  after  they  are  turned  out;  and 
in  case  of  storms,  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  shel¬ 
ter. 

Sheep  may  be  pastured  on  rye  for  a  short  time,  if  it 
is  pretty  forward,  without  injury  to  the  crop,  and  with 
very  great  advantage  to  the  sheep,  especially  to  nursing 
ewes.  In  case  of  a  scarcity  of  other  feed  they  may  be 
turned  on  dry  meadows.  If  not  too  heavily  stocked, 
we  do  not  think  the  )deld  of  hay  is  much  lessened  by 
meadows  being  fed  by  sheep  till  the  15th  or  20th  of 
May.  The  crop  is  made  later,  but  it  is  usually  finer 
and  thicker.  Mr.  M.  Y.  Tilden,  of  New-Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  an  extensive  wool  grower,  is  in  the  practice  of 
pasturing  his  meadows  with  sheep  both  spring  and  fall; 
yet  he  finds  his  crops  of  hay  rather  increase  than  di¬ 
minish.  He  certainly  gets  a  good  product.  In  1843,  he 
took  from  132  acres,  2S5  tons  of  well-cured  hay,  and 
not  more  than  ten  acres,  as  he  states,  was  manured  at 
all,  excepting-  from  the  sheep  as  they  grazed  over  it. 
We  have  known  several  similar  instances. 

It  is  best  not  to  turn  working  oxen  to  grass  till  they 
have  done  their  <( spring  work.”  They  will  perform 
labor  much  better  when  fed  on  good,  bright  soft  hay, 
with  two  or  three  quarts  of  meal  from  Indian  corn,  bar¬ 
ley,  or  oats  and  peas,  with  a  few  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
other  succulent  vegetables  than  when  fed  on  the  young 
grass.  It  takes  some  time  for  the  animal  system  to  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  the  change  from  dry  to  green  food, 
or  from  hay  to  grass,  and  the  first  growth  of  grass,  be¬ 
sides  being  deficient  in  nutriment,  is  likely  to  weaken 
animals  by  its  cathartic  action. 


Deep  Cultivation. — A  correspondent  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gardener’s  Chronicle,  speaking  of  the  importance 
of  deep  cultivation,  and  in  connexion  a  deep  diffusion  of 
manure,  says,  e(  I  have  found  the  roots  of  the  Swedish 
turnep  five  feet  below  the  surface  on  which  its  bulb 
was  growing,  and  all  around  it  to  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  feet,  the  fibres  of  the  root  to  a  lesser  depth,  had 
completely  permeated  the  soil.” 
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The  original,  from  which  the  above  cut  was  taken,  is 
the  horse  called  a  Norman,”  or  Morse’s  Grey,  owned 
by  Mr.  Calvin  Morse,  of  Lansingburgh.  We  had  the 
pleasure,  not  long  since,  of  seeing  this  horse  in  har¬ 
ness,  and  of  witnessing  something  of  his  powers  as  a 
traveller;  and  we  feel  bound  to  say  that  our  opinion  of 
him  is  in  all  respects  highly  favorable.  He  is  unques¬ 
tionably  a  very  valuable  animal.  As  a  roadster,  his 
gait  is  good,  and  any  one  who  will  drive  him,  will  soon 
be  satisfied  that  he  has  all  the  speed  desirable  for  any 
useful  purpose.  Though  he  is  considered  an  “all  day  ” 
horse,  and  will  without  urging  trot  ten  miles  an  hour, 
he  can  readily  accomplish  a  mile  in  less  than  three 
minutes.  His  constitution  appears  strong,  and  his  facul¬ 
ty  of  endurance  is  undoubted.  He  is  twelve  years  old, 
is  15|  hands  high,  well  proportioned,  and  weighs  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  His  color  is  a  dapple  grey. 

But  as  furnishing  a  better  account  of  this  horse  and 
his  progeny  than  we  are  personally  able  to  prepare, 
we  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  statement  put 
into  our  hands,  the  correctness  of  which  is  certified  by 
George  Vail,  Esq.,  Gen.  A.  T.  Dunham,  J.Van  Schoonho- 
ven,  Jr.,  L.  R.  Sargent,  A.  Patten,  and  others  of  Troy, 
Watervleit,  and  Lansinburgh : 

“  Of  his  pedigree  little  is  known;  but  as  he  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  of  his  own,  little  anxiety  is  felt  in 
this  respect.  His  sire  was  a  nameless  horse  brought  to 
Quebec  from  France,  and  finally  owned  by  Mr.  James 
McNitt,  of  Washington  county,  in  this  state,  in  whose 
hands  he  died.  The  value  of  the  stock  was  therefore 
unknown  till  it  was  thoroughly  tested. 

“  Norman’s  celebrity  consists  not  in  length  of  pedi¬ 
gree,  but  in  the  excellence  of  his  stock.  In  fact,  so  far 
as  a  good  horse  for  the  road  is  concerned,  Mr.  Morse 
has  reached  a  desideratum,  for  the  progeny  of  his  horse 
possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  any  stock,  without  a 
single  vice.  They  combine  great  trotting  powers, 
good  courage  and  excellent  bottom.  They  have  suffi¬ 
cient  size,  good  carriage,  and  good  proportions,  united 
with  great  tractability  and  gentleness.  He  has  stood  in 


Washington,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  for  the  last 
nine  years,  but  such  has  been  the  demand  for  horses  of 
his  get,  that  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  purchase  any 
of  them  of  a  proper  age  for  business,  at  any  price. 
They  have  commanded  prices  of  from  $150  to  $600.  A 
gentleman  in  Lansingburgh  has  realized  over  $1,200 
for  three  of  them.  Foals  by  this  horse,  from  mares  of 
good  reputation,  have  been  known  to  bring  $100  each, 
when  dropped.” 

We  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Morse's  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  number.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  offers  good 
accommodations  for  mares  sent  from  a  distance. 


BREEDS  OF  HORSES. 


In  the  British  American  Cultivator,  we  find  a  report 
of  the  discussion  by  the  “  Newmarket  Agricultural 
Club,”  of  the  question — “What  breed  of  horses  is  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country?”  We  give  the 
following  abstract  of  the  remarks  made. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  subject  thought  “  some  of 
the  entire  horses  which  had  been  into  this  country 
[Canada]  within  the  past  few  years”  have  been  too 
heavy  and  others  much  too  light  for  the  general  wants 
of  the  country.  A  horse  possessing  rather  light  bone 
with  good  action  is  preferable  for  ordinary  purposes. 
It  is  the  common  opinion  that  the  horses  of  this  section 
of  the  country  are  not  as  good  now  as  they  were  15  or 
20  years  since. 

The  second  speaker  said  it  was  not  many  years  since 
the  Home  District  was  noted  from  one  end  of  Canada 
to  the  other,  for  its  valuable  race  of  horses;  and  he 
thought  that  by  the  introduction  of  the  small  race  oi 
English  blood-horses,  the  stock  was  considerably  run 
down  and  reduced  in  value.  It  was  an  acknowledged 
fact  that  the  present  half-bred  horses  in  the  District  can¬ 
not  endure  half  of  the  service  the  old-fashioned  race  is 
capable  of  enduring.  He  thought  a  cross  of  the  largest 
sized  French  or  Lower  Canada  horse  with  the  best 
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mares  would  produce  a  breed  adapted  to  all  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  Lower  Canada  horses  are  great  travellers, 
and  can  be  kept  in  good  condition  with  less  cost  than 
any  other  race  known  in  the  country. 

The  third  speaker  thought  the  bone  of  the  blood- 
horse  was  stronger  than  that  of  any  other  race;  but  he 
concurred  with  other  members  of  the  club,  that  only 
the  largest  description  of  blood-horses  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  the  country. 

The  fourth  speaker  thought  the  horses  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  had  been  injured  by  injudicious  breeding.  The 
best  and  largest  sized  Lower  Canadian  horses,  crossed 
on  the  best  mares,  would  produce  a  stock  that  would 
be  hardy  in  the  extreme,  and  for  all  useful  purposes 
could  not  be  excelled.  He  had  travelled  much  through 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  horses,  and  | 
had  come  to  this  conclusion  from  observation. 

The  fifth  speaker  thought  all  that  had  been  said  in 
favor  of  the  Lower  Canadian  French  horses  was  strictly 
correct.  He  was  certain  that  no  breed  of  horses  would 
perform  long  journeys  and  the  various  servitude  that 
was  required,  so  well  as  the  thorough  or  even  half-bred 
Canadians. 

The  sixth  speaker  agreed  with  the  speakers  that  had 
preceded  him,  that  the  Lower  Canadian  horses,  crossed 
on  the  large  Pennsylvania  mares,  would  produce  a 
most  valuable  description  of  stock. 


DESCRIBING  FRUITS. 


The  increasing  importance  of  fruit  culture,  as  a  source 
of  commerce  and  wealth,  as  well  as  of  domestic  com¬ 
fort,  and  the  great  consequent  increase  of  attention 
given  to  it  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  render  the  de¬ 
scription  and  recognition  of  varieties  which  so  nume- 
rously  abound,  a  matter  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  j 
names  of  good  fruits  are  often  applied  to  bad,  and  of  j 
celebrated,  to  obscure  varieties.  It  is  hoped  therefore, 
that  every  effort  to  remove  the  confusion  and  ambigui¬ 
ty  which  has  been  so  common  in  describing  fruits,  may 
be  found  useful. 

We  are  often  furnished  with  specimens  of  this  obscu¬ 
rity  and  want  of  accuracy.  An  instance  was  lately  ob¬ 
served  on  looking  over  the  pages  of  McIntosh’s  “  Or¬ 
chard” — a  book  standing  quite  high  among  British 
works  on  Pomology.  Eight  different  sorts  of  Nonpa- 
reil  are  described  in  this  work;  the  first  is  Braddick's 
Nonpareil,  which  among  other  things  is  described  as 
“  quite  the  Nonpareil  shape  ” — what  that  is,  is  not 
stated.  The  next  is  the  Golden  Nonpareil,  which  is 
“  in  form,  that  of  the  Nonpareil  group ;”  the  Scarlet  Non¬ 
pareil  is  in  “  form  similar  to  other  Nonpareils;”  the  Old 
Nonpareil  is  «  fiattish,”  the  Martin  Nonpareil  is  “  near¬ 
ly  conical,”  the  Ross  Nonpareil  is  “roundish,”  the 
Sweeney  Nonpareil  is  “  irregular,”  and  the  Pitmaston 
Nonpareil  is  “  compressed  at  both  ends  like  all  the 
Nonpareils;”  while  the  colored  figure  represents  the 
Scarlet  Nonpareil  as  roundish,  inclining  to  ovate  or  coni¬ 
cal,  and  not  at  all  compressed  at  the  blossom  end,  the 
stem  being  invisible.  .  On  looking  into  Coxe,  who 
gives  figures  of  nearly  all  his  apples,  for  information  to 
reconcile,  if  possible,  these  contradictions,  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  Nonpareil  are  found,  one  of  which  is  represent¬ 
ed  fiat,  and  the  other  long-conical. 

The  comparison  of  one  fruit  with  that  of  another 
by  way  of  description,  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  a  per¬ 
son  of  limited  experience  or  observation,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  very  frequent  in  many  works.  The 
expressions,  “Pearmain  shaped,”  “Calville  shaped,” 
u  form  that  of  a  Colmar,”  &c.,  though  very  intelligible 
to  some,  are  to  others  about  as  perspicuous  as  Dr. 
Johnson’s  two  famous  definitions, — “  wrong,  not  right,” 
— and  “  right,  not  wrong.” 

Loudon,  Downing,  and  others,  have  given  some 
figures  illustrating  the  meaning  of  terms;  and  with  the 
hope  of  contributing  a  little  to  uniformity  and  perspicu¬ 
ity  among  the  many  wdio  furnish  descriptions  of  new 
fruits,  some  additional  examples  are  given. 

An  apple  is Jlat  or  oblate ,  when  the  height  or  distance 


from  the  stem  to  blossom,  is  much  less  than  the  (cross> 
diameter,  as  in  the  Rambo,  fig.  1. 

It  is  round  or  roundish,  when  the  height  and  diame¬ 
ter  are  nearly  equal,  as  in  the  Wine  apple,  fig.  4. 


It  is  oblong,  when  the  height  is  more  than  the  diame¬ 
ter,  and  the  sides  are  somewhat  parallel,  as  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Pearmain,  fig.  6. 

It  is  ovate  or  egg-shaped  when  the  height  is  greater 
than  the  diameter,  and  the  form  rounded  and  narrowed 
towards  the  blossom  end,  as  in  Bullock's  Pippin,  fig.  5. 

It  is  conical,  when  it  tapers  to  the  blossom  end,  with¬ 
out  the  sides  being  rounded,  as  the  Cumberland  Spice. 


Ovate.  Oblong.  Oblong  Pearmain- 

Ovate.  shaped. 


Different  combinations  of  these  simple  terms  apply  to 
various  other  shapes;  as  oblong-conical,  as  in  the  Black 
j  Gilliflower,  fig.  3 ;  oblong. ovate,  as  in  the  Porter,  fig.  7 ; 
:  roundish- conical,  as  in  the  Summer  Queen,  fig.  2;  round- 
|  ish-ovate,  as  in  the  Esopus  Spitzenburgh  and  Baldwin; 
roundish-oblong,  as  in  the  Pennock,  and  Newtown  Pip- 
!  pin;  roundish-oblate,  as  in  the  Swaar  and  Rhode-Island 
j  Greening,  &c.  As  most  varieties  approach  the  round 
form,  and  as  a  consequence  are  not  so  readily  distin¬ 
guished,  as  when  of  more  striking  forms,  a  closer  ob¬ 
servation  and  a  greater  number  of  examinations  are 
needed  to  detect  slight  approaches  to  other  forms. 

The  same  terms  may  apply  to  pears  and  other  fruits, 
but  pears  require  in  part  a  new  set  of  terms,  as, 

Pyriform,  (strictly  pear-shaped,)  with  a  considerable 
neck,  as  in  the  Andrews,  fig.  9. 

Obtuse-pyriform,  the  same  in  shape  but  more  blunt 
or  rounded,  as  in  the  Bartlet,  fig.  10. 


Pyriform.  Obtuse-  Obovate.  Turbinate, 
pyriform. 


Obovate  or  inverted  ovate,  as  in  the  Virgalieu,  fig.  11. 

Turbinate,  (or  top-shaped,  a  term  rather  ambiguous 
among  modern  toy-dealers,)  rounded,  and  slightly  ta¬ 
pering  to  the  stem,  as  in  the  Bloodgood,  fig.  12. 

Roundish,  as  in  Bleeker's  Meadow  and  Summer  Rose. 

Various  combinations  of  these  forms  exist,  as  obovate- 
pyriform,  in  the  Washington  and  Urbaniste;  turbinate- 
pyriform,  as  in  the  Capiamont  and  Madeleine;  roundish- 
pyriform,  as  in  the  Julienne  and  Summer  Frankreal, 
&c. 

The  form  of  pears  is  sometimes  described  by  compa¬ 
rison  with  others,  as  Bergamot-shaped  or  roundish, 
rather  flattened  and  inclining  slightly  to  ovate;  Colmar¬ 
shaped,  or  obtuse  pyriform,  &c. 

Apples  are  often  described  by  the  same  mode  of  com¬ 
parison,  as  Calville-shaped,  conspicuously  ribbed,  and 
more  or  less  irregular;  Pearmain- shaped,  roundish, 
slightly  oblong-ovate,  and  something  like  a  trunca¬ 
ted  cone,  as  in  the  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  fig.  8. 
The  term  pippin  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  apples,  of 
every  variation  in  color,  flavor,  form,  and  keeping 
qualities,  and  appears  to  possess  no  definite  meaning. 

J.  J.  T. 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  was  travelling  through  one  of  the 
best  agricultural  districts  in  the  state  cf  New-York  in 
the  month  of  July,  when  the  fields  were  waving  with 
the  ripening  grain,  and  all  nature  decked  in  smiling 
green,  promised  to  crown  the  labors  of  the  husbandman, 
with  an  abundant  harvest. 

At  the  public  house  where  I  stopped  for  the  night, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

I  remarked  to  the  landlord,  who  appeared  to  be  ai  very 
intelligent  gentleman,  that  the  farms  I  had  passed  du¬ 
ring  the  afternoon,  appeared  to  be  under  a  good  state  of 
cultivation,  and  that  the  general  appearance,  in  relation 
to  improvements,  buildings,  stock,  & c.,  &c.,  indicated 
as  much  thriftiness  and  advancement,  and  I  thought 
even  more,  than  any  section  of  the  state  I  had  previous¬ 
ly  visited. 

He  replied  that  this  was  the  general  remark  of  stran¬ 
gers,  and  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  in  advance  of  any 
other  section  of  the  state;  that  a  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  had  been  effected  within  a  few  years,  and  it  was 
believed  on  all  hands,  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the 
example  of  the  agricultural  school  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

It  being  the  first  intimation  I  had  received,  that  an 
institution  of  that  kind  had  been  organized  in  that 
section,  or  even  in  the  slate,  I  was  induced  to  make 
some  inquiry,  and  received  a  long  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  its  management,  so  much  so  that  I  resolved  to 
visit  it  the  next  day. 

Accordingly  in  the  morning,  I  drove  a  short  distance 
and  arrived  at  the  agricultural  school,  and  introduced 
myself  to  the  principal,  and  spent  most  of  the  day  about 
the  establishment. 

I  found  it  to  be  a  private  enterprise.  It  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  about  five  years;  the  whole  establishment  be¬ 
ing  owned  by  its  principal,  who  was  a  well  educated, 
scientific,  and  practical  farmer. 

The  farm  contained  two  hundred  acres,  all  of  which, 
except  one  large  lot  containing  60  acres,  was  farmed  in 
the  very  best  manner  by  the  proprietor;  the  dwelling- 
house  was  large,  and  the  arrangements  admirable,  be¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  family  of  the  propri¬ 
etor,  and  thirty  students. 

The  building  occupied  as  a  school  room,  was  neat  and 
convenient,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  constructed,  containing,  in  addition  to  study  and 
lecture  rooms,  a  spacious  laboratory,  and  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  analy¬ 
zing  all  the  various  soils. 

1  In  another  room,  I  observed  a  large  and  well  select¬ 
ed  library,  containing,  in  addition  to  all  the  best  works 
on  agriculture,  the  standard  works  on  literature  and 
general  science;  also  most  of  the  agricultural  periodi¬ 
cals  published  in  this  country  and  Europe;  together 
with  a  complete  set  of  the  back  vols.  of  the  Cultivator 
and  Genesee  Farmer,  and  a  well  arranged,  and  some¬ 
what  extensive  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet. 

Near  the  school  room,  was  a  building  for  storing 
farming  implements  and  tools,  all  of  which  were  clean 
and  in  good  order,  each  pupil  being  required  to  keep 
the  tools  used  by  him  in  their  proper  places. 

A  field  of  sixty  acres  lay  adjoining  the  school-house, 
which  was  divided  by  three  alleys  running  through  the 
whole,  each  alley  being  wide  enough  to  drive  a  team 
along;  the  whole  being  then  subdivided  by  narrow 
walks  crossing  the  alleys  at  right  angles,  into  plats,  con¬ 
taining  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  acre  each. 

Each  student  is  permitted  to  till  what  land  he  chooses, 
(not  to  exceed  three  acres)  of  this  field,  and  pays  a 
stipulated  rent  for  the  same,  and  is  taxed  a  certain 
amount  per  week  for  board  and  tuition,  and  is  charged 
by  the  hour  for  a  team,  whenever  it  is  found  necessary 
to  use  one;  and  has  the  privilege  of  paying  three- 
fourths  of  his  board  and  tuition,  and  all  his  rent  and 
team  hire,  in  grain,  vegetables,  &c.,  &c.,  raised  on  his 
rented  land,  at  a  stated  price. 

Two  professors,  paid  by  the  principal,  have  charge 
of  the  indoor  studies,  consisting  of  all  the  branches 


usually  taught  in  academies,  and  all  that  appertains  to 
agriculture ;  and  the  proprietor,  as  Professor  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  directs  the  out-door  operations. 

A  certain  number  of  hours  each  day,  are  spent  in  the 
school-room,  and  an  allotted  time  in  the  field,  with  the 
principal,  studying  practical  agriculture;  the  balance 
of  the  day  is  spent  in  study,  work,  or  such  amusements 
as  are  deemed  proper  by  the  principal. 

The  proprietor  occupied  enough  of  the  ground  plat¬ 
ted,  to  raise  a  sample  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  roots,  and 
vegetables,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  students  as 
to  the  manner  and  time  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
planting  and  sowing  each,  and  the  method  of  tilling 
and  managing  while  growing,  harvesting,  &c. 

While  cultivating  the  sample  plat,  all  the  students 
work  together;  for  this  labor,  they  are  not  paid,  but  it 
requires  only  a  trifle  of  the  whole  time* 

In  this  plat  may  be  seen  a  small  piece  of  winter 
wheat,  spring  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flax, 
peas,  beans,  corn,  red-clover  for  hay  and  seed;  clo¬ 
ver  to  plow  under  for  wheat,  timothy  grass,  for  hay 
and  for  seed;  potatoes,  turneps,  and  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing. 

For  instance,  when  the  proper  time  arrived  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  for  onions,  all  assisted  in  preparing  a 
small  piece  for  the  proprietor;  there  all  learn  how  and 
when  to  prepare  for  their  own  crop ;  the  same  in  plant¬ 
ing,  weeding,  gathering,  &c. 

A  nursery,  consisting  of  the  different  kinds  of  ,ruit 
trees,  is  attached  to  the  establishment;  each  pupil  is  in¬ 
structed  in  the  manner  of  raising  every  variety  of  fruit 
trees,  from  the  seed  to  a  bearing  tree;  including 
grafting,  budding,  pruning,  and  the  best  manage¬ 
ment  of  trees  while  in  a  bearing  state,  as  well  as  the 
preventive  and  cure  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  liable. 

A  well  arranged  flower  garden,  managed  by  the  pu¬ 
pils,  is  included  in  the  arrangement,  and  all  are  here  in¬ 
structed  in  ornamental  gardening. 

The  farm  is  stocked  with  a  specimen  of  the  different 
breeds — including  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  &c.; 
thus  enabling  the  pupil  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  each. 

Instructions  for  raising,  training  and  feeding  horses 
are  given;  also  for  raising,  keeping,  fattening,  butcher¬ 
ing  and  packing  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine ;  and  the  best 
method  of  preparing  wool  for  market. 

Convenient  barns  and  out-buildings,  for  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  stock  are  well  arranged  and  kept  in 
good  order,  including  most  admirable  fixtures  for  poul¬ 
try  and  bees. 

Among  the  various  articles  of  interest  in  the  ware- 
room,  I  noticed  several  beautiful  samples  of  maple, 
beet,  and  corn-stalk  sugar,  manufactured  by  the  pupils. 

It  was  a  pleasing  and  noble  sight,  to  see  thirty  young 
men  leave  the  school-room,  all  at  once,  and  step  into 
the  tool-house,  each  changing  their  shoes  for  a  pair  of 
thick  boots,  and  their  coats  for  a  frock,  and  taking  a 
hoe  in  their  right  hand,  form  in  double  file,  in  front  of 
the  building;  the  proprietor  who  had  stood  waiting, 
stepped  in  front,  and  at  the  word,  all  marched  in  regu¬ 
lar  order  to  their  out-door  labor,  or  lecture;  every 
scholar  exhibiting  a  healthy  and  robust  appearance. 

I  was  informed  that  some  of  the  students  were  sons 
of  the  most  wealthy  men  in  the  state ;  and  that  others 
had  entered  the  institution  without  any  means;  but  had 
rented  and  tilled  the  more  land,  and  had  raised  produce 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  of  their  expenses,  including 
clothing. 

All  the  produce,  not  consumed  on  the  farm,  was  mar 
keted  in  a  neighboring  city. 

Each  pupil  kept  a  regular  entry  of  all  the  business 
transactions  between  himself  and  the  principal,  and  set¬ 
tled  every  six  months,  which  answered  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  adjusting  the  pecuniary  transactions  between  the 
pupils  and  principal,  and  also  to  teach  them  correct  bu¬ 
siness  habits. 

This  institution  appeared  to  me  to  be  better  calcula¬ 
ted  to  impart  a  thorough  and  useful  education,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
agriculture ,  than  any  establishment  I  had  ever  visited. 
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It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  this  school 
had  not  only  afforded  several  indigent  young  men  the 
means  of  qualifying  themselves  for  future  usefulness, 
but  had  thus  far  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  its  philan¬ 
thropic  proprietor,  who  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  means 
had  thus  been  instrumental  in  doing  so  much  good  to 
his  fellow  men.  I  could  readily  understand  how  the 
example  of  this  institution  led  to  the  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  it  had  daily 
visitors  not  only  from  our  own  but  the  neighboring 
states,  and  fondly  hope  that  this  example  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others. 

Here  the  •village  bell  broke  my  slumbers,  and  I  re¬ 
gret  to  add,  that  my  awakened  senses  convinced  me 
that  the  above  is  but  a  dream.  E.  C.  F. 

Sixth  Senate  District ,  March,  1846. 


DIGGING-  WELLS  IN  SLATE. 


A  considerable  portion  of  Western  New-York  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  slate  of  the  Hamilton  Group,  most  of  which 
is  covered  with  only  a  few  feet  of  earth.  This  earth  is 
the  reservoir  or  sponge  for  holding  the  water,  which 
falls  in  rain,  and  which,  soaking  downwards,  forms 
springs  and  supplies  wells.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
slate  rock  being  nearly  even,  the  underground  springs 
usually  flow  upon  its  surface.  Hence,  where  the  earth 
is  shallow  above  it,  and  the  water  is  thus  carried  to  the 
surface,  it  oozes  out  in  open  springs.  But  from  the 
thinness  of  this  stratum  of  earth,  these  streams  are  often 
very  small,  and  not  unfrequently  fail  in  drouth.  As 
springs  are  rarely  found  in  the  body  of  the  rock,  con¬ 
siderable  inconvenience  is  consequently  experienced  in 
dry  summers  from  a  deficiency  of  water.  One  of  the 
best  contrivances  to  obviate  this  difficulty  we  have  seen, 
was  lately  adopted  in  practice  by  David  Thomas,  of 
Cayuga  county,  and  is  represented  in  section  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  figure.  The  well 
was  made  as  follows: — It 
was  dug  after  the  common 
mode  about  seven  feet  in 
diameter,  through  ten  feet 
of  earth  to  the  rock ;  and  of 
the  same  size  about  as 
much  deeper  through  the 
slate,  until  the  latter  be¬ 
came  so  hard  that  the  pick 
would  no  longer  penetrate. 
The  water  flows  in  abun¬ 
dantly  during  the  wet  part 
of  the  year,  but  when  the 
season  is  dry  the  supply 
from  springs  nearly  fails. 
A  reservoir  is  however 
formed,  by  the  water-tight 
rock,  ten  feet  deep  and 
seven  feet  in  diameter.  To 
obviate  the  necessity  of 
nearly  filling  this  reservoir 
Fig.  47.  with  stones,  as  in  the  usual 

mode,  a  close  scaffold  or  platform  is  laid  across  the  well, 
resting  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock,  and  covering 
entirely  the  space  across  the  well.  This  is  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines.  On  this  the  workman  stands,  and 
commences  stoning  the  well  by  laying  the  foundation 
on  the  rim  of  rock,  which  is  for  this  purpose  laid  bare 
of  the  earth  about  one  foot  around.  As  he  rises  in 
building  the  wall,  he  gradually  contracts  its  diameter, 
until  it  is  drawn  into  the  usual  size,  or  to  about  two  and 
a  quarter  feet.  Every  layer  of  stones  forming  a  circu¬ 
lar  arch,  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  the  wall  to  fall, 
if  the  stones  are  of  tolerably  good  shape  for  building; 
in  the  present  case  they  were  selected  from  those  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  adjacent  fields.  No  mortar  of  course  is 
used.  When  the  stoning  is  finished,  the  scaffold  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  well  is  done. 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  contrivarce,  are,  it  ob¬ 
viates  stoning  the  lower  part;  it  furnishes  a  large  reser¬ 
voir,  so  capacious  that  when  filled  in  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  it  rarely  becomes  dry  by  ordinary  family  use,  in 


autumn ;  and  the  serious  difficulty  so  often  experienced 
with  new  wells  for  many  months,  by  offensive  matter 
dissolved  from  the  stones,  is  entirely  and  at  once  re¬ 
moved.  The  mouth  being  small,  it  possesses  all  the 
advantages  of  coolness  in  summer  resulting  from  nar¬ 
row  wells. 

This  rock  forms  large  portions  of  Erie,  Genesee, 
Livingston,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Onondaga,  Madi¬ 
son,  Otsego,  and  other  counties,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
preceding  mode  of  digging  and  stoning,  may  be  of  very 
considerable  advantage  to  many  persons. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


VALUE  OF  POUDRETTE. 

J.  Sherman-,  of  Milton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  states  that 
he  bought,  in  the  spring  of  1845,  three  barrels  of  D.  K. 
Minor’s  poudrette,  one  barrel  of  which  he  used  on  corn 
in  such  a  way  as  to  test  its  profitableness.  He  put  it 
on  six  rows  of  corn  running  though  the  field.  At  har¬ 
vest,  the  yield  of  these  six  rows  was  carefully  compared 
with  the  same  number  of  rows  alongside  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  poudrette.  The  result  was,  that  the  six  rows 
on  which  poudrette  was  used,  gave  two  bushels  of  ears 
more  than  the  other  six  rows — “  making,”  he  says, 
“  the  extra  bushel  of  shelled  corn,  cost  two  dollars .” 
The  experiment,  he  says,  reminded  him  of  the  man 
C(  who  greased  one  of  his  shoes  and  left  the  other  un¬ 
greased.  The  ungreased  one  gave  out  in  the  forenoon 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.” 


USE  OF  GUANO. 

A  correspondent  with  the  signature  of  “R.,”  who 
dates  at  Poughkeepsie,  speaking  of  the  experiments 
with  guano  and  other  substances,  as  given  by  Mr.  Brad- 
hurst,  in  our  January  number,  says  he  was  pleased  with 
the  exactness  with  which  the  experiments  seem  to  have 
been  conducted.  Accuracy,  he  properly  remarks,  is 
very  desirable,  but  too  many,  he  thinks,  “  content  them¬ 
selves  by  stating  the  fact  that  they  have  used  certain  ma¬ 
nures  on  different  pieces  of  land  without  measuring  ei¬ 
ther  manure  or  land,  or  stating  the  mode  or  time  of 
applying  it,  &c.  Such  communications  do  more  harm 
than  good.”  *  *  *  “  If  you  could  induce  all  corres¬ 

pondents  giving  accounts  of  experiments  ro  state  pro¬ 
portions,  weights,  measures,  mode  and  time  of  applying 
manures,  cost,  &c.,  you  would  greatly  add  to  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  your  paper.” 

In  relation  to  the  application  of  guano,  he  thinks  the 
best  way  is  to  use  it  on  land  in  “fair  order,”  about  200 
lbs.  to  the  acre.  As  the  guano  “contains  much  coarse 
matter,  bones  of  birds,  shells,  lumps,  &c.,  he  thinks  it 
should  be  sifted.,  and  then  mixed  with  fine  sifted  coal 
ashes,  or  soil,  at  the  rate  of  one  part  guano  to  three  parts 
ashes  or  soil.  “  Let  it  stand  in  a  covered  barrel  in  a  con¬ 
fined  place  from  the  air,  for  a  week  or  ten  days — then 
spread  and  plow  it  in  immediately;  or  if  used  as  a  top¬ 
dressing  it  should  bespread  either  during  a  rain,  or  with 
a  prospect  of  rain  soon,  that  it  may  be  fixed  in  the 
soil  to  prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia. 

“  Lime  should  never  be  used  with  guano  as  a  top¬ 
dressing,  it  causing  the  ammonia  to  escape;  but  when 
plowed  in  it  is  different,  the  ammonia  being  retained 
by  the  soil,  as  the  guano  decomposes. 

“  Persons  purchasing  guano  should  ascertain  whether 
it  is  imported  or  manufactured,  as  it  would  make  a 
material  difference  in  the  result  of  the  experiment.” 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  GUANO. 

A  correspondent,  writing  in  reference  to  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Bradhurst,  given  in  our  January  number, 
says — “  There  is  evidently  some  mistake  made  in  the 
quantity  of  poudrette  used,  or  it  was  next  to  being 
worthless.  The  instructions  given  for  the  use  of  pou¬ 
drette,  are  one  gill  to  a  hill  of  corn,  and  two  gills  to  a 
hill  of  potatoes,  and  anything  beyond  That  quantity  en¬ 
dangers  the  crop.  According  to  Mr.  B.’s  statement,  he 
put  in  poudrette  scattered  along  in  the  drill  at  the  rate 
of  $20  worth  per  acre,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  54  barrels, 
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containing  216  bushels,  per  acre.  The  poudrette,  if 
good  for  anything ,  would  have  burned  up  and  destroyed 
any  vegetation  that  grows  in  the  earth;  and  the  only 
reason  that  the  potatoes  grew,  if  such  quantity  was  put 
in  the  one-one  hundred  and  twentieth  part  of  an  acre, 
was,  that  what  he  called  poudrette  was  literally  worth¬ 
less.  The  potatoes  must  have  been  entirely  enveloped 
in  the  poudrette,  and  every  man,  who  has  used  good 
poudrette  will  say,  that  the  potatoes  never  could  have 
grown  there. 

“  Guano  and  poudrette  are  like  fire,  good  servants, 
but  hard  masters,  and  if  not  properly  regulated  will 
do  more  hurt  than  good.  Poudrette  has  been  used  for 
more  than  1503rears,  and  by  long  experiments,  its  value 
in  use  has  been  tested  and  regulated.  Guano,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  has  not  been  sufficiently  tested  according  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  three  kinds  imported,  and  hence 
our  farmers  have  burned  up  their  crops  to  a  very  large 
extent  by  its  use.  I  hope  Mr.  B.  will  re-examine  his 
statement,  and  advise  us  what  poudrette  he  used.” 


DIGGING  PEAT  OR  MUCK  IN  WINTER. 

H.  Goodhue,  West-Westminter,  Vt.,  suggests,  that 
as  many  peat  bogs  are  inaccessible  in  summer,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  soft  and  miry  nature,  the  winter  season 
would  be  preferable  for  digging  out  the  muck.  The 
muck  does  not  freeze  so  hard  but  that  it  may  be  easily 
cut  into  junks,  and  by  using  a  sled,  more  may  be  car¬ 
ried  away  in  a  day  than  could  be  done  with  a  cart.  Be¬ 
sides,  farmers  in  general  have  more  leisure  in  winter 
to  attend  to  procuring  materials  for  manure,  &c. 


RURAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  correspondent,  “R.  ”  of  Poughkeepsie,  writes — “I 
like  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hyatt’s  cottage  much,  and  hope  to 
see  that  style  of  building  come  into  more  general  use 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  cheap,  neat,  tasteful, 
and  well  adapted  to  most  situations  in  the  country  where 
an  elevated  piece  of  ground  with  a  few  trees  can  be  ob¬ 
tained;  but  for  many  situations  it  might  be  improved 
by  enlarging  the  body  of  the  building,  and  dispensing 
with  the  rear  wing.” 


RIBBON  HOUSES. 

A  correspondent  who  appears  to  understand  the  busi¬ 
ness,  furnishes  the  following  account  of  constructing 
this  kind  of  houses: 

“The  ribbon  may  be  sawed  from  almost  any  kind  of 
sound  hemlock  or  other  kinds  of  boards;  knots  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind  making  no  difference.  A  fourth  of 
an  inch  should  be  the  uniform  thickness  of  the  ribbons; 
if  it  is  more,  the  plastering  will  not  adhere  well.  One- 
half  of  the  stuff  that  is  designed  for  the  walls  should  be 
sawed  four  inches  wide;  the  other  half  four  and  one- 
half  inches.  That  for  partitions,  uniformly  3  inches  wide. 

“  When  the  sills  are  laid,  commence  by  nailing  down 
a  course  of  four  inch  stuff;  next  course  should  be  of 
4i  inch  stuff,  the  outer  edge  being  placed  plumb  writh 
the  one  beneath  it ;  and  so  proceed  first  with  a  four  inch 
ribbon,  then  with  a  4|  inch  one  until  the  walls  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  necessary  height  of  the  window  stool;  then 
the  windows  and  frames  may  be  put  in,  after  which 
proceed  as  before,  always  remembering  to  break  joints 
as  in  brick  work.  The  partitions  should  go  up  as  fast 
as  the  walls;  the  edge  of  the  2d  course  must  jut  over 
beyond  the  first,  one-half  inch;  3d  course  plumb  over 
the  first,  4th  plumb  over  the  2d,  and  so  on;  this  is  done 
that  the  plastering  may  stick  well  without  lathing. 
Every  alternate  course  in  the  partition  should  extend 
through  the  wall  and  be  well  nailed. 

“When  the  walls  and  partitions  are  carried  to  the 
required  height,  the  beams  may  be  put  on  without 
plates.  The  rafters  should  rest  on  the  ends  of  the 
beams.  All  the  ribbons  should  be  nailed  with  eight- 
penny  nails.  It  should  be  clapboarded  the  same  as 
framed  houses.  No  lathing  is  necessary  if  the  materials 
are  sawed  as  directed.  No  braces  or  studs  are  required. 

“Many  have  built  in  this  way  in  these  parts,  and  af¬ 
firm  that  it  is  a  much  better  way  and  more  economical 
than  the  old  method.  To  build  a  one  story  house  30 


by  36,  it  requires  not  far  from  10,000  square  feet,  or 
about  30,000  feet  in  length  of  ribbons.” 


AGRICULTURE  AMONG  THE  CHEROKEES. 

We  have  several  times  alluded  to  the  favorable  indi¬ 
cations  of  improvement  in  agriculture  and  the  domestic 
arts,  exhibited  by  the  Cherokees.  We  have  had  fears 
that  the  late  disturbances  among  that  people  might  tend 
to  repress  the  spirit  which  has  been  so  favorably  mani¬ 
fested.  A  letter  lately  received  from  Mr.  Stephen 
Foreman,  (enclosing  fifteen  subscribers  to  the  Culti¬ 
vator,)  informs  us  that,  though  the  excitement  has  had 
to  some  extent,  an  unfavorable  effect,  yet  he  has  reason 
to  hope  that  the  “  unpleasant  state  of  things  will  soon 
pass  away.”  Mr.  F.  says — “During  last  summer,  quite 
an  interest  was  taken  in  the  organization  of  an  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  called  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation;  the  account  of  which  I  presume  you 
have  seen  in  the  Advocate.  Between  seventy-five  and 
a  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed  and  partly  paid  over, 
to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  expended  in  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  the  society.  This  is  but  a  small  beginning, 
but  we  hope  for  better  days.” 


FARMERS  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Theodore  Gillespie,  of  Springfield,  La.,  gives  us 
some  notes  of  a  trip  through  a  portion  of  Mississippi. 
He  says,  that  in  a  journey  of  three  hundred  miles  in  that 
state,  he  found  three  farmers  who  had  adopted  the 
motto,  “  Order  is  Heavenys  first  law.”  At  these  places, 
he  observes,  “all  the  houses  and  cows  looked  fat  and 
comfortable.  The  negro-houses  were  in  regular  rows; 
the  barns  comfortable;  stables  dry;  corn-cribs  full; 
gins  with  good  sheds  and  scaffolds;  fences  neat  and 
well  staked;  fat  hogs  enough  for  the  year's  meat;  ne¬ 
groes  well  clad  and  comfortable;  and  to  conclude,  a 
good  dwelling  house.  And  here  the  wells,  I  must  re¬ 
mark,  were  about  the  kitchen.  At  these  places  one 
could  discover  a  regular  course  of  business — everything 
being  attended  to  in  its  place — among  others  was  the 
little  homespun  manufactory,  which  I  very  much  ad¬ 
mired.  The  average  of  cotton  made  on  these  planta¬ 
tions  was  about  six  bales  to  the  hand.” 


THE  PAST  WINTER  IN  GEORGIA. 

A.  Pope.  Washington,  Georgia,  writes  under  date  of 
Feb.  18th : — The  present  has  been  such  a  severe  winter 
with  us  at  the  south,  and  food  is  so  scarce,  that  many 
of  our  largest  planters  have  already  lost  a  good  many 
of  their  cattle  and  hogs.  Should  the  winter  be  a  pro¬ 
tracted  one,  there  will  necessarily  be  much  distress 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  who  have 
neither  the  money  nor  credit  to  purchase  with.  Corn- 
meal  is  selling  for  one  dollar  per  bushel,  with  an 
upward  tendency.  We  have  had  so  much  bad  weather 
that  we  are  very  much  behind  with  our  plowing. 
Wheat  looks  very  badly.  Oats  sowed  last  fall  have 
been  killed.  Rye  is  very  unpromising,  and  taken  alto¬ 
gether,  our  farmers  have  a  pretty  gloomy  prospect  be¬ 
fore  them.”  . 

GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  his  chickens  were 
last  spring  much  affected  with  gapes,  by  which  many 
died.  He  finally  tried  the  plan  of  putting  a  feather 
down  the  wind-pipe,  as  recommended  by  E.  F.  Morton, 
(Cultivator  for  1844,  page  305,)  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  out  the  worms  which  it  is  thought  occasion 
the  disease.  After  this  plan  was  resorted  to,  no  more 

chickens  died.  . 

USE  OF  CARPENTER’S  TOOLS  BY  FARMERS. 

“  J.  P.”  says — “  Every  farmer  should  be  a  carpenter.” 
We  have  repeatedly  recommended  in  the  Cultivator,  that 
farmers  in  general  should  be  prepared  to  execute  me¬ 
chanical  work  of  various  kinds.  J.  P.  suggests  various 
advantages  resulting  from  this  mode,  for  which  we 
have  not  room  in  detail.  He  very  properly  remarks, 
that  the  farmer  who  is  well  provided  with  carpenter’s 
tools,  and  is  accustomed  to  their  use,  will  be  more  like¬ 
ly  to  keep  his  buildings  and  fences  in  order,  than  one 
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who  is  not  provided  with  such  tools.  In  the  one  case, 
he  says — “the  rotten  rail  fence  will  gradually  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  neat  board  fence.  His  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  will  be  protected  from  the  storm  by  neat  and 
economical  buildings;  his  farming  tools  will  all  have  a 
proper  place  when  not  in  use;  even  the  old  wagon  will 
have  a  place  under  a  protecting  roof.” 


MACHINES. 

C.  Easton,  of  North  East,  Pa.,  suggests  that  a 
machine  for  planting  wheat  in  rows  would  be  very  use¬ 
ful — the  drill  mode  of  cultivating  wheat  being,  he 
thinks,  preferable  to  the  broad-cast.  We  have  seen 
several  machines  used  for  this  purpose,  some  of  which 
work  very  well.  In  our  last  number,  (page  127,)  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  one  used  by  Mr.  Noble  of  Ohio,  which 
sows  six  rows  at  once,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  is 
a  good  machine. 

Mr.  Easton  also  suggests  that  “every  farmer  should 
have  a  machine  with  which  he  could  thresh  his  own 
wheat,  cut  his  straw,  and  with  the  same  power  and  a 
burr  saw,  cut  his  wood,  when  he  had  nothing  else  to 
do.”  He  also  thinks,  “  if  a  farmer  would  cut  his  wheat 
straw,  return  it  to  the  ground,  and  plow  it  under,  he 
could  raise  wheat  year  after  year,  by  adding  a  little 
more,  and  have  his  ground  grow  better.” 


FLAX  AND  BARLEY  SOWN  TOGETHER. 

F.  L.  E.  writes — “In  a  conversation  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  Montgomery  county  yesterday,  he  informed 
me  that  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  town  of  Florida,  had 
made  the  experiment  in  sowing  flax-seed  and  barley 
together,  and  in  every  instance  succeeded  admirably — 
that  he  sowed  himself  (on  a  certain  piece  of  land,  not 
specifying  the  amount,)  ten  bushels  of  flax-seed  and 
eight  bushels  of  barley,  which  produced  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  bushels  of  seed  and  eighty  bushels  of  bar¬ 
ley.  He  also  informed  me  that  his  cattle  eat  the  flax 
and  barley  with  a  good  relish.” 


FRUITS  OF  INDUSTRY. 

A  correspondent  with  the  signature  of  “  Moun¬ 
taineer,”  whose  residence  is  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
details  the  course  he  has  pursued  in  bringing  into  culti¬ 
vation  twenty  acres  of  sterile  land  which  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  in  that  vicinity.  His  improvements  have  all 
been  made  by  his  own  hands;  and  as  he  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  government,  and  is  obliged  to  devote  ten  hours 
in  each  day  to  his  offlcial  duties,  the  work  has  been 
wholly  performed,  as  he  states,  “  between  the  hours  of 
live  and  seven,  morning  and  evening.”  Yet  by  constant 
application  he  has  managed  to  make  a  fine  garden,  well 
set  with  fruit  trees,  grape-vines,  and  shrubbery,  and  is 
almost  daily  extending  his  improvements.  In  view  of 
udiat  he  has  accomplished  he  remarks — “It  is  surpri¬ 
sing  how  much  one  may  do  by  diligently  improving 
every  moment.  To  make  the  most  of  time  we  must 
systematize  it,  and  never  cease  to  remember  that  a 
minute  idly  spent  is  money  dropped,  which,  grasp  after 
it  eagerly  as  we  may,  we  never  can  pick  up  again.” 


SETTING  POSTS. 

Mr.  Wm.  Ansley,  of  Potter,  Yates  county,  N.  Y., 
gives  us  the  mode  he  practices  in  setting  posts.  After 
the  hole  is  dug  and  the  post  set  in,  he  puts  in  just  earth 
euough  to  stay  the  bottom,  and  no  more,  filling  the 
hole  with  small  stones,  pounded  down.  He  claims  | 
the  following  advantages  of  this  mode:  First,  that  the 
fence,  whether  of  boards  or  rails,  is  less  likely  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  winds  and  frost;  second,  greater  durability  of 
the  posts  than  when  they  are  set  in  earth. 


YIELD  OF  BUTTER. 

J.  P.  Fairbanks  Esq.,  informs  us  that  at  a  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Caledonia  (Vt.)  Ag.  Society,  Feancis  E.  Ful¬ 
ler,  President  of  that  society,  stated  that  during  the 
past  year,  he  had  made  from  ten  cows  2118  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter*  (211|to  each  cow.)  Besides  the  butter,  he  made 


100  lbs.  of  cheese,  and  raised  five  calves.  One  of  the 
cows  had  been  farrowed  for  two  years.  It  is  added  that 
the  butter  brought  the  highest  market  price  for  the  ta¬ 
ble.  If  any  body  has  beat  this  with  the  same  number  of 
cows,  constituting,  as  in  this  case,  the  whole  dairy,  we 
should  like  to  hear  from  them. 


USEFULNESS  OF  TOADS. 

Geo.  Hussey,  Terrahaute,  la.,  in  reference  to  an 
article  under  the  above  head,  says — (l  Not  only  the  toad, 
but  the  whole  family  of  lizards  are  useful  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  and  more  so  in  our  orchards,  as  they  climb  the 
trees  after  their  prey,  which  are  insects  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  they  devour  great  numbers;  they  are  so  quick 
and  shy  that  it  is  not  easy  to  observe  their  manner  of 
feeding,  but  while  they  lie  perfectly  quiet  in  appear¬ 
ance,  they  are  busily  filling  their  stomachs  with  insects 
that  we  can  scarcely  discern.” 


BUCKWHEAT  WITHOUT  GRIT. 

B.  M.,  of  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  manages  buckwheat  as  fol¬ 
lows: — Cuts  it  with  a  cradle;  a  hand  ^follows  the  cra¬ 
dle  with  the  rake,  gathering  into  bunches,  setting  them 
up  on  the  butts,  and  twisting  the  tops  together  with  the 
hands.  If  it  is  wet  at  the  time  it  is  cut,  he  thinks  it  all 
the  better,  as  it  will  not  shell  as  much,  and  the  wind 
will  soon  dry  the  bunches.  When  carried  to  be  ground, 
it  is  passed  through  a  smut  mill. 


THE  RIGHT  SPIRIT. 

A  young  man  in  Vermont  who  has  got  us  several 
subscribers,  writes: — “  Though  I  am  a  boy  of  only  18, 
the  interest  I  take  in  agricultural  improvement  is  great. 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  mean  to  be  if  Providence  smiles  on 
my  efforts  and  grants  me  the  blessings  of  health  and 
strength,  although  I  am  without  capital,  and  am  situa¬ 
ted  in  the  midst  of  the  Green  mountains.” 


J.  W.  Paddock,  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  writes — “I 
have  taken  your  paper  for  three  years,  and  I  would  not 
do  without  for  three  times  its  cost.  In  1844,  I  raised 
229  bushels  of  ears  of  corn  on  an  acre  of  land,  and  I  do 
not  think  I  should  have  done  it,  if  I  had  not  taken  the 

Cultivator.”  . 

CULTURE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  WALNUT. 

Mr.  Wm.  Jenison,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  thinks  the 
culture  of  the  English  Walnut  would  be  a  lucrative  bu¬ 
siness  for  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  He  states  that  he  has  known  a  single  tree  to 
produce  24  bushels  in  a  season. 


PEAS  AND  BEANS. 

From  the  prices  which  these  articles  usually  bring  in 
Boston,  I  should  think  their  cultivation  might  be  attend¬ 
ed  with  profit.  Dried  beans  bring  six  to  eight  cents 
per  quart,  whole  peas  eight  to  ten  cents,  and  split  peas 
twelve  and  a  half  cents.  [We  presume  these  must  be 
retail  prices. — Ed.]  The  Russian  green  peas,  so  called, 
bring  fifty  cents  per  pound,  or  $25  per  bushel.  These 
peas  are  brought  here  in  a  fresh  state.  Have  any  at¬ 
tempts  been  made  to  produce  this  article  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States?  (Extract  from  a  letter  from  Wm.  Jenison, 
to  the  Cult.)  . 

ALLOWING  MALE  ANIMALS  TO  RUN  AT  LARGE. 

Great  inconvenience,  as  well  as  positive  injury  is  often 
experienced  by  bulls,  rams,  &c.,  being  permitted  to  run 
at  large  on  the  highways,  or  from  the  want  of  being 
properly  secured  by  their  owners.  In  some  states  we  be¬ 
lieve  special  provision  has  been  made  by  statute,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  matter,  and  we  think  protection  against  the 
practice  should  in  all  cases  be  provided. 

Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  this  subject  by  a 
letter  from  a  correspondent,  giving  an  account  of  the 
damage  which  had  been  done  to  a  valuable  flock  of  Me¬ 
rino  sheep  by  a  “  coarse  native  or  mongrel  buck,” 
which  in  August  last  got  into  the  pasture,  and  before  he 
was  discovered,  had,  as  the  sequel  proves,  done  much 
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Injury.  More  than  thirty  lambs  of  his  get  have  already 
made  their  appearance,  and  it  is  stated  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  more.  They  were  from  breeding  ewes  of  the 
best  quality,  which  would  have  brought,  had  they  been 
put  to  the  buck  which  the  owner  intended,  the  most 
valuable  stock  for  breeding;  but  as  it  is,  the  lambs  are 
of  no  value  in  this  respect. 

RECEIPT  FOR  DYSPEPSIA. 

C.  C.,  of  Union  Yale,  sends  us  the  following  receipt, 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  vouches  for: — “Make  one 
quart  of  wormwood  tea,  and  add  to  it  one  pint  of  best 
St.  Croix  rum,  and  brown  sugar  to  the  taste.  It  should 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a  day,  from  a  fourth  to 
half  a  gill  at  a  time.” 


R.  Johnson,  of  East-Groveland,  N.  Y.,  states  that  he 
grafts  or  buds  roses  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  bark 
will  peal.  This  he  thinks  has  the  advantage  over  sum¬ 
mer  budding,  as  there  is  more  sap  in  circulation,  and 
the  bud  is  less  liable  to  dry. 


John  S.  Yeomans,  oTColumbia,  Ct.,  informs  us  that 
George  Williams  of  that  town  killed  a  hog  last  fall 
eighteen  months  old,  that  weighed  660  pounds.  We 
are  not  informed  of  what  breed  this  hog  was,  but  it  is  in¬ 
timated  that  he  was  not  of  the  “  land-shark”  race. 


ANOTHER  EGG-LAYING  STORY. 


Having  seen  frequent  articles  in  your  paper  where 
the  Poland  Top-Knot  fowls  were  highly  recommended 
as  layers,  I  was  induced  in  the  spring  of  1844  to  pur¬ 
chase  some  eight  or  ten  of  them  in  order  to  test  the 
differences,  if  any,  between  them  and  the  common 
breed.  From  observation  I  soon  became  satisfied  that 
they  were  rightly  called  “everlasting  layers,”  from  the 
fact  that  while  the  latter  were  continually  annoying  me 
with  a  desire  to  sit,  the  former  showed  no  signs  of  it, 
but  continued  laying  during  the  whole  season.  I 
raised  a  number  of  chickens  during  the  summer,  and  in 
the  fall  found  my  number  of  Top -Knots  had  increased 
to  30,  including  two  cocks.  The  balance  of  my  poul¬ 
try  I  disposed  of,  and  more  out  of  curiosity  than  any 
thing  else,  I  concluded  to  keep  an  exact  account  of 
eggs  received  for  one  year,  from  Jan.  1,  1845.  My 
number  averaged  but  twenty-six,  five  of  them  having 
died  during  the  vear.  My  receipts  were  as  follows: 


January,. . 

....  135 

July, . 

.  361 

February, 

....  142 

August,. . . . 

.  311 

March, . . . 

....  418 

September,. 

.  284 

April, .... 

....  549 

October,  . . . 

.  104 

May, . 

....  566 

November, . 

.  51 

J  une,  .... 

....  534 

Making  . . 

December,  . 

.  32 

3,487 

Reckoning  them  at  one  shilling  per  dozen,  which 
price  they  command  three  months  in  a  year  in  our  mar¬ 
ket,  they  would  amount  to  the  sum  of, .  $36.32 

Deduct  13  bushels  each  of  corn  and  barley,  at 
40  cts., .  10.40 


Leaving  a  balance  of . .  $25 . 92 

My  yard  occupies  about  one  square  rod  of  ground,  a 
part  of  which  is  enclosed  with  rough  boards  to  afford 
them  shelter  in  stormy  weather,  and  containing  their 
nests  and  roosts,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  lime,  sand, 
gravel,  food  and  drink,  which  is  alwaj'S  before  them. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  run  out  during  any  part  of  the 
season,  and  their  desire  for  animal  food  is  satisfied  with 
now  and  then  a  sheep’s  pluck,  and  a  supply  of  sour  milk, 
of  which  they  are  extremely  fond. 

As  regards  the  preservation  of  eggs  perfectly  fresh, 
and  with  very  little  trouble,  for  six  or  eight  months 
during  the  year,  or  from  March  to  December,  I  would 
recommend  the  foLowing,  having  thoroughly  proved  it 
the  past  season:—  For  every  two  galls,  water  add  three 
pints  salt,  one  quart  newly  slacked  lime,  and  a  table 


spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Let  the  keg  stand  in  a  cool 
part  of  the  cellar,  putting  in  your  eggs  from  time  to 
time,  and  brine  sufficient  to  cover  them.  If  they  are 
fresh  when  put  in,  they  will  come  out  so  after  any  rea¬ 
sonable  length  of  time,  as  fresh  and  handsome  as  new 
laid  eggs.  Yours,  &c.,  Joseph  Annin. 

Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  F. 


HEMP  AND  FLAX  DRESSING  MACHINE. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  the  last,  number  of  the  Cultivator 
you  ask  information  respecting  a  “  machine  for  dress¬ 
ing  and  breaking  hemp  and  flax,  said  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Institute  last 
fall,  by  Mr.  Billings,  of  New-Hampshire.” 

I  presume  you  refer  to  the  hemp  and  flax  breaking 
and  dressing  machines,  invented  by  Messrs.  G.  W. 
Billings  and  John  Harrison,  of  Missouri,  as  they  were 
exhibited  at  the  last  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  by 
Mr.  Billings,  and  received  the  flattering  award  of  a 
gold  medal.  Having  been  employed  by  Messrs.  B.  & 
H.  to  prepare  their  drawings  and  papers,  and  to  transact 
their  business  at  the  Patent  Office,  as  their  agent  and 
attorney,  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  information 
you  desire.  Messrs.  Billingsand  Harrison  secured  three 
patents — one  for  a  method  or  process  of  water-rotting 
hemp  or  flax,  which  they  perfectly  accomplish  in  from 
three  to  four  days,  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  handling  it,  or  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  the  operation  is  carried  on. 

Their  second  patent  is  for  a  machine  for  breaking  and 
scutching  hemp  and  flax,  winch  operates  as  follows: — 
The  hemp  or  flax  is  placed  upon  a  revolving  endless 
apron,  which  conducts  it  betw'een  a  pair  of  pressure 
rollers,  (the  pressure  being  very  great;)  from  these  it 
passes  between  a  series  of  fluted  rollers,  and  thence  it 
emerges  on  to  a  series  of  rotating  blades  or  knives,  the 
ends  of  which  are  secured  in  a  radial  position  in  circu¬ 
lar  heads.  Over  the  rotating  knives,  and  parallel  with 
the  same,  are  arranged  three  vibrating  knives,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  and  combined,  that  they  strike  in  succession  one 
after  the  other,  between  each  of  the  rotating  knives; 
thereby  giving  the  hemp  or  flax  a  thorough  scutching 
while  passing  from  the  fluted  rollers,  by  the  double  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  rotary  and  reciprocating  movement  of 
scutching  blades. 

Messrs.  Billings  &  Harrison’s  third  patent  is  for  a 
revolving  hackle.  It  is  constructed  and  operates  as 
follows: — The  hackle  teeth  are  arranged  upon  a  cylin¬ 
der  in  continuous  rows,  commencing  at  the  centre  and 
diverging  spirally  to  the  right  and  left  around  the  same 
to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder.  In  front  of  the  revolving 
hackle,  an  elastic  rest  is  placed  at  a  suitable  distance ; 
the  hemp  or  flax  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  hackle  is 
placed  between  the  centre  of  the  rest  and  the  toothed 
cylinder  ;  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  hackle  teeth 
causes  them  to  open  and  spread  the  substance  acted  upon 
gradually  to  the  entire  length  of  the  rest,  thereby  in¬ 
suring  a  thorough  and  equal  action  upon  every  part. 

By  the  aid  of  Messrs.  B.  &  H.’s  inventions,  hemp  or 
flax  may  be  water-rotted,  broken,  dressed,  and  baled, 
in  merchantable  order,  ready  for  market,  in  the  space 
of  a  week  from  the  time  of  its  being  taken  from  the 
field.  Respectfully  yours,  Z.  C.  Robbins, 

Mechanical  Eng’r  and  Agt.  for  procuring  Patents. 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  April  14,  1846. 


“ FRUIT  FOR  COOKING.” 

If  W.  R.  Prince  will  examine  the  article  on  “Com¬ 
stock’s  Garden  Apple,”  and  judge  a  little  less  hastily 
and  superficially,  he  will  see  that  I  have  not  “fallen 
into  a  very  great  error.”  I  never  denied  that  some 
fruits  not  fit  for  eating,  were  not  good  when  cooked, 
provided,  (and  here  is  his  great  mistake,)  plenty  of  su¬ 
gar  and  spices  are  added .  Many  kinds  of  good  table 
fruit  need  no  sugar  and  spices  for  flavoring  them.  Let 
him  read  my  article  over  again  and  he  will  see  what  I 
mean.  The  writer  who  described 

Comstock's  Garden  Apple . 
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I  send  you  a  description  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  gate 
latch.  There  may  be  better;  but  for  the  cost  or  labor 
of  making,  I  know  of  none  I  consider  equal  to  it.  Any 
one  who  can  use  tools  can  make  it.  It  acts  so  quickly, 
that  when  the  gate  is  thrown  shut  it  rarely  fails  to  catch. 

A,  the  latch,  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  1^  square,  with 
a  shoulder  at  each  end,  made  by  reducing  the  thickness 
to  one  inch  at  a,  and  |  of  an  inch  at  b.  Into  the  under 
side  of  the  latch,  a  mortice  is  made  six  inches  long,  and 
f  of  an  inch  wide,  and  of  the  same  depth,  to  receive  a 
spiral  wire  spring.  Tne  mortice  and  spi’ing  are  shown 
by  dotted  lines,  being  hid  entirely  from  view.  The 
spring  is  made  by  wrapping  a  cold  wire  round  a  stick 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  B  is  the  head-piece  of  the 
gate,  with  a  hole  morticed  for  the  latch;  c,  c,  palings; 
C,  collar  piece  to  hold  the  latch.  D,  cross-piece 
under  and  in  contact  with  the  latch,  to  keep  the  spring 
to  its  place;  and  into  which  is  inserted  the  peg  F, 
which  holds  one  end  of  the  spring,  and  which  causes 
the  latch  to  fly  back  to  its  original  position  after  being 
drawn  back  by  the  thumb-piece,  G. 

Knoxville ,  Tennessee .  D.  A.  D. 


INQUIRIES. 


Hot  air  furnaces. — E.  H.  O.  (Petersburg,  Va.) 
Between  this  and  autumn,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  an 
article  which  shall  embrace  the  particulars  you  wish. 

Culture  of  the  Cranberry. — We  will  give  an 
article  on  this  subject  shortly. 

Suckers  on  Corn. —  C.  B.  (Redford,  Mich.)  We 
have  made  some  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  advantage  in  cutting  suckers.  We  have  cut  the 
suckers  from  alternate  rows,  and  compared  the  product 
with  the  uncut  rows  at  harvesting,  but  have  never  been 
able  to  see  any  advantage  from  cutting.  But  something 
may  depend  on  the  kind  of  corn — some  kinds  giving 
ears  on  the  suckers,  and  others  not, — and  something 
also,  may  depend  on  the  thickness  at  which  the  corn  is 
planted — if  too  thick,  thinning,  by  taking  out  the  suck¬ 
ers,  might  be  an  advantage. 

Black  Sea  Wheat. —  “A  Subscriber,55  (Stokes, 
N.  Y.)  This  is  a  red,  bearded  wheat — the  kernel 
rather  round.  But  to  give  a  description  by  which  this 
may  invariably  be  known  from  all  other  kinds,  would 
be  impracticable. 

The  Poppy. — J.  C.  A.  (Brutus,  N.  Y.)  We  are  un¬ 
able  to  give  much  information  on  the  culture  of  the 
poppy,  or  the  process  of  extracting  opium  therefrom. 
We  doubt  whether  it  could  be  produced  to  profit  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  as  the  heat  of  tropical  climates  is 
said  to  be  required  to  give  strength  and  potency  to  the 
juice.  The  kind  called  the  white  poppy,  (  P.  somnife- 
rum ,)  is  we  believe  preferred  for  its  narcotic  qualities, 
but  we  cannot  say  where  the  seed  can  be  procured. 

Shell  Marl. — A.  H.  H.  (Westmoreland,  N.  Y.) 
The  marl  you  speak  of  may  be  spread  on  grass-land  in 
the  fall.  When  from  such  situations  as  you  describe,  it 
seems  to  be  an  advantage  to  expose  it  awhile  to  the  air 
before  using — after  which  it  forms  a  good  top  dressing 
for  most  crops. 

Rye — Sowing  grass-seed.  —  W.  H.  W.  (Halifax 
co.,  N.  C.)  We  think  rye  is  as  favorable  to  grass  as 
any  other  grain,  excepting,  perhaps,  barley.  We  have 
sown  grass-seed  with  winter  rye,  sown  early  in  autumn, 
on  dry  ground,  with  good  success — and  have  no  doubt 
it  would  do  well  with  spring -rye.  The  quantity  of 
winter  rye  usually  sown  per  acre  is  one  and  a  half  bush¬ 
els — probably  two  bushels  of  spring  rye  per  acre  would 
not  be  too  much.  As  to  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  grass- 


seed,  we  do  not  see  that  we  can  give  any  information 
in  addition  to  that  offered  on  page  94,  current  volume. 
The  course  you  suggest  as  to  plowing  in  peas,  &c.,  is 
apparently  a  good  one. 

What  food  will  produce  most  "wool? — L.  D. 
(Richfield,  N.  Y.)  Mr.  Morrell,  in  the  American 
Shepherd,  page  230,  gives  the  results  of  an  analysis  by 
De  Raumer,  from  which  it  appears  that 

1000  lbs  potatoes  produced  lbs  wool. 

“  mangel  wurzel  c£  5£  “ 

“  wheat  “  14  “ 

“  oats  “  10  “ 

“  barley  “  114  “ 

“  peas  “  14  i  “ 

“  rye  with  salt  “  14  « 

“  do.  without  salt  “  12|  “ 

“  buckwheat,  “  10  “ 

Mr.  M.  adds  in  reference  to  the  above — “  The  legiti¬ 
mate  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  is,  that  the  flock- 
master,  whose  object  is  wool  only,  must  rely  on  good 
hay  and  some  straw,  whose  constituents  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  growth  and  perfection  of  wool,  with  a 
moderate  allowance,  daily,  of  ground  peas  and  oats,  and 
some  potatoes  as  green  food.55 

Flour  from  Black  Sea  Wheat. — “  A  Subscriber,55 
(Livingston,  Alabama,)  writes  to  know  “what  im¬ 
provements  have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
from  Black-Sea  wheat  ?55  as  he  has  seen  it  stated  in  the 
Cultivator  that  it  was  supposed  to  make  inferior  flour 
till  the  millers  learned  how  to  grind  it.”  Will  some  of 
our  friends  inform  him  ? 

Chinese  Geese. — J.  T.  (Urbanna,  O.)  These  geese 
can  be  had  here  in  course  of  the  season,  duly  caged, 
&c.,  at  $5  to  $6  per  pair.  They  could  be  forwarded  by 
canal  to  Columbus. 

Knitting  Machine. — J.  T.  We  know  nothing 
more  than  what  has  already  appeared  about  it. 

Works  on  Horticulture- — E.  W.  H.  (Macomb 
county,  Mich.)  Downing5s  “Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,55  is  a  work  of  590  pages — price  1.50.  The 
“Fruit  Culturist,55  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  (noticed  in  our 
last,)  is  50  cents.  They  are  for  sale  at  most  of  the 
book  stores. 

Cement  Pipes. — M.  I.  (So.  Hartford,  N.  Y.)  We 
have  never  supposed  that  the  mode  of  making  cement 
pipes,  as  described  in  the  January  No.  of  the  Cultivator, 
was  patented,  and  presume  you  run  no  risk  in  construct¬ 
ing  pipe  according  to  those  directions. 

“Sugar  Parsnips.55 — J.  E.  H.  (Huron  county,  O.) 
We  do  not  know  any  variety  of  parsnip  by  this  name. 
We  suppose  the  “comparative  value55  of  the  root  might 
be  in  a  great  degree  proportionate  to  the  sweetness. 

Use  of  Lime. — G.  W.  C.  (Campbell  co.,  Ya.)  We 
think  lime  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  soils  containing 
the  greatest  amount  of  organic  matter.  We  should  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  plowed  surface,  and  not  work  it  in  deeply. 

Charcoal  for  Manure. — S.  H.  (Mercer,  Pa.)  On 
moist  grass-land,  the  refuse  charcoal  you  mention  would 
be  a  good  top-dressing — on  dryer  soils,  and  for  culti¬ 
vated  crops,  it  might  be  harrowed  in.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  “  it  doth  not  yet  appear 55  to  what  principle  its  fer¬ 
tilizing  action  is  due;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
effects.  Charcoal  is  also  the  best  article  for  absorbing 
the  liquids  of  your  stables  and  yards.  The  leached 
ashes  you  speak  of,  will  be  found  valuable  on  most  soils 
as  a  top-dressing — especially  on  sandy  and  gravelly 
loams. 

Wet  Land. — J.  D.  B.  (Murfreesboro5,  Tenn.)  We 
hardly  know  what  could  be  done  with  the  land  you 
mention.  Are  you  sure  it  cannot  be  drained  by  opening 
the  natural  outlet?  If  it  can  be  drained,  it  seems  from 
your  description  that  it  would  be  good  land.  A  little 
experiment  will  determine  whether  the  soil  would  be 
valuable  on  upland  fields. 

Grafting  Grape  Vines.  — A.  C.  (Edgartown, 
Mass.)  Mr.  Downing  directs  that  scions  be  cut  in  win¬ 
ter  and  kept  buried  in  a  cool  damp  cellar  till  wanted. 
About  the  tenth  of  June,  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the 
old  vines  are  fully  expanded,  cut  off  the  stock  smoothly 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  split  it  and  insert  one 
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or  two  scions  in  the  usual  manner,  binding  the  cleft 
well  together  if  it  does  not  close  firmly.  Draw  the 
soil  carefully  over  the  whole,  leaving  two  or  three  buds 
of  the  scion  above  the  surface. 


AGRICULTURAL  MEETING  IN  HOMER. 


PRESENTATION  OF  A  SILVER  CUP  TO  MR.  WOOLWORTH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  Homer,  at 
the  close  of  Mr.  Woolworth’s  course  of  lectures  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology,  in  March,  it  was 
resolved  that,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  and  esteem, 
they  present  him  with  a  silver  cup.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Paris  Bapber  and  George  W. 
Chamberlain,  was  appointed  to  select  and  purchase 
the  cup.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  prepare 
resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting, 
consisting  of  Dr.  E.  Munger,  Mr.  Amos  Rice  and  Dr. 
C.  Green. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  committees,  the  farmers  met 
in  the  Academy  Hall,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst., 
Mr.  Paris  Barber  in  the  chair.  There  was  present  a 
large  and  respectable  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  committee  on  resolutions  presented  the  following 
report  : 

Whereas,  S.  B.  Woolworth  has,  during  the  past 
winter,  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Geology,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Academy,  and  has  politely  and  generously  given  to  the 
farmers  and  citizens  in  the  vicinity,  the  privilege  of 
attending  the  course  gratuitously;  and  whereas  we  re¬ 
cognize  in  this  first  effort,  in  this  country,  of  imparting 
to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry 
as  applied  to  agriculture,  an  advance  towards  that  emi¬ 
nence  to  which  we  believe  the  farmers  of  New-York 
will  ultimately  arrive;  therefore, 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  have  been  highly  gratified  in 
listening  to  this  very  able,  lucid  and  practical  course  of 
lectures;  that  we  have  felt  ourselves  instructed  in  the 
great  “art  and  mystery”  of  farming,  and  believe  we 
may  by  adopting  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  lecturer 
prosecute  our  high  and  noble  calling  with  a  fairer  pros¬ 
pect  of  success. 

2.  That  this  effort  of  Mr.  Woolworth  has  not  been 
that  of  an  adventurer ,  for  knowing  the  practical  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  principles  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  he 
was  willing  to  become  a  laborious  pioneer  in  the  noble 
enterprize  of  imparting  chemical  and  geological  science 
to  farmers,  and  that,  therefore,  our  gratitude  is  doubly 
due  to  him  for  this  course  of  lectures. 

3.  That  the  clear  and  familiar  manner  in  which  these 
subjects  have  been  presented — rendering  them  readily 
understood  by  those  who  had  not  hitherto  attended  to 
Chemistry  as  a  science — fully  demonstrates  the  practi¬ 
cability  and  usefulness  of  such  courses  of  lectures. 

4.  Therefore  that  we  earnestly  recommend  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  similar  course  of  lectures  and  instruction  as 
that  given  by  Mr.  Woolworth  in  each  of  the  various 
academies  and  high  schools  of  our  State,  believing  most 
firmly  that  the  effect  would  be  a  most  marked  elevation 
of  the  condition  of  farmers  both  in  point  of  respecta¬ 
bility  and  wealth. 

5.  That  the  objections  to  “book  farming”  cannot 
exist  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  Geology  and  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  agriculture. 

6.  That  as  a  testimonial  of  our  gratitude  and  esteem, 
we  present  Mr.  Woolworth  with  a  silver  cup,  of 
which,  though  it  by  no  means  measures  the  extent  of 
our  regard  for  him,  we  beg  his  acceptance. 

The  report  was  followed  by  a  short  but  highly  inter¬ 
esting  address  by  Mr.  A.  Rice,  on  the  improvements  in 
agriculture  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  was 
truly  gratifying  to  listen  to  his  account  of  the  rapid 
progress  in  every  department  of  farming  within  the 
last  10  or  15  years,  and  contrast  it  with  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  condition  in  which  it  existed  30  years  ago. 
What  may  we  not  expect, .  with  the  present  ratio  of 
improvement  in  the  next  25  years?  Mr.  Rice  having 
been  selected  by  the  committee  to  present  the  cup,  closed 


his  remarks  by  a  neat  and  appropriate  address  to  Mr. 
Woolworth,  presenting  him  a  plain  but  elegant  silver 
cup,  bearing  on  it  an  appropriate  inscription.  This 
was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Woolworth  in  a  few  chaste 
and  cogent  remarks,  stating  among  other  things  of  in¬ 
terest,  that  in  the  course  of  lectures  alluded  to,  he  had 
presented  only  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science,  but  that  he  designed,  at  the  next  win¬ 
ter  session  of  the  Academy,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
subject  and  present  it  in  a  more  extended  manner. 

We  trust  that  these  laudable  efforts  of  Mr.  Woolworth 
will  be  seconded  by  a  full  representation  of  farmers’ 
sons  in  the  Laboratory,  and  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  vicinity. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  account  of 
these  proceedings  and  secure  its  publication  in  the 
papers  of  the  county  and  the  agricultural  journals  of  the 
State.  By  order  of  the  committee, 

Homer,  April,  .1846.  C.  Green,  Chairman. 


CORN  FOR  FODDER— INQUIRY. 

I  sowed  some  two  acres  of  corn  the  last  year,  with 
the  design  of  soiling  my  milch  cows  during  the  dry 
weather,  and  short  feed  of  the  latter  part  of  summer. 
But  the  drouth  cutting  off  the  hay  crops,  I  was  compelled 
to  keep  the  corn  for  winter  fodder.  It  was  sowed  on 
sward  land,  turned  neatly  over  and  well  harrowed.  The 
yield  was  heavy,  (notwithstanding  the  drouth,)  full 
seven  tons  of  cured  fodder  to  the  acre.  My  cattle  pre¬ 
fer  it  to  any  other  food  I  have.  They  will  leave  pump¬ 
kins,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  &c.,  to  eat  the  corn-stalks 
when  both  are  in  the  mangers.  The  saccharine  matter 
is  abundant,  and  if  I  had  enough  I  should  not  regret  the 
loss  of  my  hay,  nor  fear  for  the  cattle,  this  severe  win¬ 
ter.  I  cut  it  when  in  the  tassel,  and  when  the  more 
scattering  stalks  began  to  silk.  It  cost  me  about  four 
days  labor  with  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  prepare  the  ground 
and  sow  the  seed,  and  full  six  days  labor  to  harvest  an 
acre.  And  hence  comes  my  inquiry.  Is  there  any 
easier  or  cheaper  way  to  harvest  it  than  to  reap  the 
stalks,  bind  in  small  bundles,  and  stack  them  up  to  cure. 
This  was  the  way  I  did;  but  it  was  very  hard  work,  and 
took  a  long  time.  To  cradle  it  was  impossible;  and  I 
had  no  so  hard  work  on  my  farm  as  the  reaping  and 
stacking  an  acre  in  six  days.  Has  any  one  found  a  bet¬ 
ter  way;  if  so,  what  is  it  ?  The  stack  (eight  bundles) 
I  let  stand  full  six  weeks  before  putting  the  corn  in  the 
barn ;  and  now  it  is  in  fine  order.  It  takes  corn  fodder 
a  long  time  to  cure.  Ohio,  January,  1846.  H. 


VALUE  OF  COB  MEAL. 


Mr.  Editor — It  has  been  the  opinion  of  most  far¬ 
mers,  that  corn  cobs  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and  they 
have  generally  thrown  them  aside  as  of  no  use  except 
for  manure.  The  experience  of  some  who  have  for¬ 
merly  fed  corn  and  meal;  and  the  anticipated  scarcity 
of  hay  has  led  nearly  all  of  our  corn  growers  to  turn 
their  cobs  into  food  for  their  stock.  To  show  some¬ 
thing  of  the  extent  which  it  has  been  used  here,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  will  give  you  some  data  to  judge  from.  One 
mill  in  this  town  has,  within  the  last  three  months, 
ground  more  than  5000  bushels  of  cobs,  besides  a  large 
quantity  of  corn  in  the  ear.  This  fact,  I  think,  proves 
quite  conclusively  that  cob-meal  is  valuable  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  food  for  stock.  Indeed  the  opinion  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  who  have  used  it,  is  altogether  in  its 
favor.  When  they  get  out  their  corn,  it  is  not  threshed 
entirely  clean;  some  3  to  15  bushels  of  corn  is  left  on 
the  cobs.  They  are  kept  clean  as  possible  till  ground 
into  meal.  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs,  eat  it 
readily,  without  adding  other  grain.  When  fed  to 
cattle  in  addition  to  hay,  a  marked  difference  in  their 
condition  and  appearance  is  seen,  from  those  fed  on  hay 
without  the  meal.  Some  feeders  mix  it  with  other 
grain,  roots,  &c.,  with  marked  profit  and  success. 
When  fed  with  oil-cake,  it  is  found  to  answer  an  excel¬ 
lent  purpose,  as  it  takes  up  all  oil  without  waste. 

I  Earlville ,  N.  F.  G.  W.  B„ 


M’CORMICK’S  REAPER. 


This  machine  was  patented  in  1845,  hy  C.  H.  M’Cor- 

mick,  of - Virginia.  It  has  been  extensively- 

used  in  most  of  the  grain  growing  States  of  the  Union, 
and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  certificates  of 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  tried,  it  is  a  very  effective 


and  valuable  implement.  By  reference  to  Mr.  M’C’s 
advertisement,  to  be  found  in  this  number,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  machine  is  warranted  to  cut  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  acres  of  grain  in  a  day,  and  at  a  great  saving 
of  expense  over  the  common  mode  of  harvesting. 


DESCRIBING-  FRUIT. 

Eo.  Cultivator — Allow  me  two  or  three  comments 
on  H.  W.  Beecher’s  excellent  remarks  relative  to  Down¬ 
ing’s  “  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.” 

He  intimates  that  “saccharine  flavor ,”  means  sweet ; 
it  is  true  that  ought  to  be  its  meaning,  but  it  is  often 
applied  to  acid  and  sub-acid  fruits.  As  examples,  see 
the  descriptions  of  the  Alexander,  Ribston  pippin, 
Baldwin,  Fall  pippin,  and  other  apples  in  Kenrick's 
Orchardist,  which  are  all  termed  sugary  or  saccharine 
in  flavor;  and  also  Summer  Queen,  a  quite  sour  apple, 
which  Kenrick  describes  as  “sweet.”  Many  instances 
might  be  given  in  other  writers,  did  time  permit.  I 
mention  this  point,  to  show  the  miserable  looseness  which 
has  prevailed  with  nearly  all  pomological  writers,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  unvarying  and  most  important  distinctive 
test  of  varieties,  the  flavor. 

He  says  “a  highly  improved  and  luscious  pear,  not 
unfrequently  is  wholly  seedless,  while  fruits  not  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  wild  state  abound  in  seeds.”  Are  there 
not  too  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  on  both  parts,  for 
its  correctness?  The  Seckel  is  regarded  the  richest  of 
all  pears,  and  is  full  of  seeds;  while  some  worthless 
seedlings  have  little  or  no  seed. 

An  experienced  person  can  often  know  a  variety  by 
the  appearance  of  the  young  wood  and  growth  of  the 
tree,  and  nurserymen  usually  know  at  a  glance  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  they  cultivate,  without  seeing  the  labels. 
Hence  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  this  dis¬ 
tinctive  trait  in  describing  fruits.  But  a  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  is  not  noticed.  However  well  we  may  know 
varieties  after  we  are  familiar  with  their  appearance 
by  personal  inspection,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  con¬ 
vey  a  knowledge  of  those  appearances  in  words.  We 
know  a  familiar  acquaintance  at  the  first  glance  of  hi.s 
face;  and  hardly  a  man  exists  but  knows  a  thousand 
persons  by  looking  in  their  faces,  even  though  their 
names  are  not  written  on  their  cheeks;  but  the  iftost 
minute  description  of  the  features  would  fail  to  convey 
a  distinctive  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  light  hair,  the  grey  eyes,  the  bushy  eye¬ 
brows,  the  hooked  nose  and  sharp  chin,  might  apply  to 
fifty  individuals,  while  that  peculiar  uhdefinable  expres¬ 
sion  which  cannot  be  described,  is  more  characteristic 
than  all.  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  appearance 
of  varieties  in  trees;  when  once  familiar,  we  know  them 
vi' ell;  but  the  points  of  distinction  are  too  untangible 
to  describe  with  precision.  Hence  this  character, 
though  useful,  is  not  of  the  greatest  importance. 

J.  J.  T. 


PROP  FOR  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  very  convenient 
support  for  any  climbing 
annual  plants,  whether 
useful  or  ornamental — it 
may  be  used  for  running 
garden  beans,  or  for  the 
ornamental  Ipomeas,  as 
the  morning  glory  or  cy¬ 
press  vine. 

Stretched  cords  are  fre¬ 
quently  used,  as  being 
often  cheaper  where  ex¬ 
tensively  used,  and  pos- 
Fig.  00.  sessing  also  a  lighter  and 

more  elegant  appearance.  But  their  contraction  by 
wet,  where  the  cords  are  fastened  to  pegs  in  the  ground, 
sometimes  draws  the  plant  up  by  the  roots.  The  above 
represented  contrivance  removes  this  difficulty,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  very  expeditiously  made.  Take  nar¬ 
row  strips  of  board,  or  lath,  and  fastening  two  of  them 
together  by  a  nail  near  the  top,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 
and  spreading  the  lower  ends  so  as  to  form  a  moderately 
acute  angle,  stick  them  into  the  ground.  Two  more 
are  arranged  precisely  similar,  (not  represented  in  the 
figure,)  and  placed  at  several  feet  distance  from  the 
former.  These  are  connected  by  similar  pieces  of  lath 
at  the  bottom,  on  each  side,  three  or  four  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  A  slender,  round  pole  is  also 
laid  on  the  short  fork  at  the  top  formed  by  the  intersec¬ 
tion  of  the  upright  laths.  Cords,  all  of  equal  length, 
are  then  tied  to  the  lower  horizontal  pieces,  and  passed 
once  round  the  upper  horizontal  pole,  so  as  to  form  a 
hanging  loop  about  a  foot  in  length.  Through  these 
loops  a  pole  is  thrust,  and  sufficient  weights  hung  upon 
it  to  keep  the  cords  always  sufficiently  stretched;  and 
which  will  rise  and  fall  with  the  contraction  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  cords.  In  this  way,  in  fact,  the  pole  by 
rising  and  falling,  serves  as  an  imperfect  hygrometer. 

Very  cheap  cords,  lasting  one  summer,  may  be  made 
by  twisting  strings  of  bass,  which  is  made  by  soaking 
the  bark  of  large  basswood  trees  a  fortnight  in  water, 
peeilng  off  the  inner  portion,  and  then  soaking  the  re¬ 
mainder  a  month  and  .peeling  the  rest.  The  bark  may 
usually  be  had  in  abundance  in  the  early  part  of  sum¬ 
mer,  at  saw-mills,  and  must  be  perfectly  fresh  from  the 
log  when  it  is  immersed  in  water. 


A  cat,  after  being  twenty-one  days  under  hay,  with¬ 
out  food  or  drink,  has  completely  recovered. 
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NOTICES  or  NEW  WORKS. 


The  Farmer’s  Dictionary:  a  vocabulary  of  the 
technical  terms  recently  introduced  into  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  from  various  sciences;  and  also  a 
compendium  of  Practical  Farming  ;  the  latter 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham, 
Loudon,  Low,  and  Youatt,  and  the  most  eminent 
American  authors.  By  D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers,  New- York. 

The  first  design  of  this  work,  seems  to  have  been  to 
furnish  a  short  explanation  of  technical  terms  which 
have  latterly  been  introduced  into  agricultural  writings. 
The  author  well  remarks,  that  a  great  “  drawback  to 
the  advancement  of  our  art  is  the  indefinite  words  used 
among  us.”  Thus  “  we  find,”  he  says,  “one  writer 
using  the  word  c  withers  ’  for  the  shoulder  of  an  animal, 
another  for  the  womb.”  So  far  as  we  have  examined 
that  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  explanation  of 
technicalities,  it  seems  to  have  been  judiciously  execu¬ 
ted,  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  very  useful.  The  vari¬ 
ous  tables  showing  the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  plants, 
will  no  doubt  be  found  valuable.  The  'practical  part 
of  the  book,  is  almost  wholly  a  compilation  from 
English  authors.  How  far  the  matter  contained  in  this 
part  may  be  applicable  to  this  country,  we  are  hardly 
able,  from  present  examination,  to  say.  We  shall  pro¬ 
bably  recur  to  the  work  again. 


American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts. — The 
number  of  this  valuable  periodical  for  March  has  been 
received.  Though  we  cannot  notice  the  contents  in 
detail,  we  remark  that  they  are  particularly  interesting. 
In  an  article  by  Wm.  M.  Carpenter,  on  some  Fossil 
Bones,  found  in  Tennessee  and  Texas,  we  find  that  the 
“  Gigantic  Fossil  Man,  eighteen  feet  high,”  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Tennessee,  such  astonishing  accounts 
of  which  have  been  spread  through  the  country  in  the 
newspapers,  turns  out  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  young 
mastodon .  In  the  same  article,  a  description  and  cut  is 
given  of  part  of  a  skull,  horns,  and  teeth  of  a  fossil  ox, 
found  in  Texas.  From  the  parts  found,  it  is  thought 
that  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  horns,  in  the 
living  animal,  could  not  have  been  less  than  eleven  feet. 
In  the  Athseneum,  Zanesville,  O.,  there  is  a  part  of  a 
skull  and  horns,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Kentucky, 
which,  from  appearance,  belonged  to  a  larger  animal, 
of  the  same  species  above  mentioned.  In  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Chas.  Lyell,  it  is  shown  be¬ 
yond  question,  that  the  bones  of  the  fossil  animal  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  New-York  by  Mr.  Koch,  under 
the  name  of  Hydrarchos,  were  procured  at  several  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  they  belonged  to  several  distinct  indi¬ 
viduals.  . 

American  Journal  of  Agriculture.— This  work, 
the  publication  of  which  was  for  a  while  suspended  at 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  has  been  resumed  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  E.  Emmons  and  Mr.  A.  Osborn.  We 
have  received  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume.  It 
is  handsomely  printed,  and  contains  160  pages  octavo. 
A  well  executed  portrait  of  Gov.  Wright,  constitutes 
the  frontispiece.  A  little  more  than  one-half  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  original ;  the  remainder  is  chiefly  extracts  from 
other  Journals.  Among  the  original  articles  we  were 
well  pleased  by  the  perusal  of  an  able  and  sensible  one 
on  the  “Theory  of  Agriculture,”  by  Prof.  Em¬ 
mons.  . 

Lardner’s  Lectures. — We  have  received  Part 
XIII,  which  treats  of  the  Steam  Engine  in  various  forms. 
We  consider  these  Lectures  among  the  most  valuable 
reading  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  Published  by  Greely  &  M’Elrath,  Tribune 
Buildings,  New-York — price  25  cents  per  No. 


tCT  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  a  work,  so 
novel  in  Its  character,  that  we  are  tempted  for  once  to 
step  out  of  our  line  of  business,  to  notice  it.  It  is  the 
“  American  Phonographic  Journal ,”  to  be  published 


monthly  by  Andrews  &  Boyle,  337  Washington  st., 
Boston.  As  we  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  which  it  is  the  organ,  we  can  of  course  only  speak 
of  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  which  is 
ce/tainly  very  creditable  to  the  publishers.  It  is  entire¬ 
ly  engraved  upon  copper-plate,  and  though  the  charac¬ 
ters  look  crabbed  enough  to  the  uninitiated,  we  doubt 
not  they  are  “  plain  as  preaching  ”  to  those  who  have 
looked  into  the  matter. 

We  see  that  this  improved  system  of  writing  has  long 
attracted  attention  in  Europe,  and  is  slowly  but  surely 
finding  students  in  this  country.  As  we  believe  there 
is  something  in  it,  we  invite  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  examine  a  new  thing  with  a  candid 
and  unprejudiced  eye,  to  the  subject.  The  price  of  the 
Journal  is  only  $1  per  annum. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

New-York  State. — The  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Soeiety  for  this 
month,  will  be  held  at  the  American  Hotel  in  Auburn, 
on  Thursday  the  14th  inst.  At  this  meeting,  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  Judges  to  award  the  Premiums  at  the 
Fai^  to  be  held  at  Auburn  in  September  next,  will  be 
made.  A  full  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  Ex. 
Committee,  consisting  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
is  very  desirable. 

Saratoga  County. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  Oct.  21,  22. 

Rensselaer  Co. — Fair  at  Troy,  Sept.  23,  24. 

Allegany  Co. — Officers  elected  at  last  annual  meet¬ 
ing: — Laurens  Hull,  Angelica,  President;  Joel  Karr  and 
Bryce  Kerr,  Y.  Presidents;  R.  Church,  Recording  Sec., 
and  A.  B.  Hull,  Angelica,  Cor.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Seneca  Co. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Waterloo,  Oct.  22, 
23 — John  Delafield,  Geneva,  President,  and  J.  W.  Ba¬ 
con,  Waterloo,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Suffolk  Co. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Comae,  Oct.  1 — J. 
L.  Smith,  President,  and  N.  Smith,  Sec.,  Smithtown. 

Rutland  Co.,  (Vt.) — This  Society,  which  has  been 
recently  organized,  has  issued  its  Premium  List  for  the 
present  year,  but  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  Fair 
is  not  stated.  Frederick  Button,  Clarendon,  President;  J. 
C.  Thrall,  Rutland,  Rec.  Secretary,  and  W.  C.  Kittredge, 
Fairhaven,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Jefferson  Co. — At  the  winter  meeting,  Geo.  White 
of  Rutland,  was  elected  President;  Edward  S.  Massey, 
Rec.  Secretary,  and  J.  C.  Sterling,  Watertown,  Cor. 
Secretary.  Receipts  of  the  Society  last  year,  $673.11. 
Payments,  $497.36. 


Dutchess  Co.  Hort.  Society. — This  society,  which 
was  organized  the  past  winter,  has  issued  a  liberal  list 
of  Premiums  for  early  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  to  be 
awarded  at  an  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Poughkeepsie 
on  the  18th  and  19th  of  June.  We  cannot  but  hope  that 
this  society  is  destined  to  a  better  fate  than  has  awaited 
all  the  Horticultural  Societies,  which  have  heretofore 
been  organized  in  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  in  Columbia  county,  which  we 
believe  has  been  eminently  successful.  Dutchess  pos¬ 
sesses  many  of  the  most  highly  improved  gardens  in  the 
State,  and  they  are  owned  by  gentlemen  whose  liberality 
will  not,  we  are  confident,  permit  their  Hort.  Society 
to  languish  for  want  of  funds.  The  great  obstacle  to 
the  success  of  such  associations,  is,  generally,  the  want 
of  some  individual  to  perform  the  labor  necessary  to 
give  them  vigor  and  usefulness.  Men  ought  to  (and 
no  doubt  will)  be  found  in  Dutchess  county,  who 
will  devote  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  insure  their 
society  abundant  success. 


Madder. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  our  last  No., 
Thos.  Watson,  Jr.,  of  Torringford,  Conn.,  informs  us 
that  he  “can  furnish  several  bushels  of  the  slips,  which 
are  generally  used  for  propagating  it,  if  applied  for 
soon.  The  time  for  planting  is  from  the  1st  to  20th 
May.  About  10  bushels  of  the  slips  are  necessary  foy 
an  acre.” 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  received  since  our  last,  from  Ju¬ 
nius,  A  Subscriber,  J.  C.  Adams,  T.  S.  Meacham,  Ste¬ 
phen  Warren,  Wm.  Jennison,  C.  Ingalls,  Will.  H. 
Wills,  Z.  C.  Robbins,  F.  A.  Wier,  J.  E.  Macomber,  A 
Subscriber,  John  Shillaber,  P.  Barber,  Robert  White, 
Jr.,  A.  Rose,  T.  Watson,  Jr.,  L.  B. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as 
follows: 

Guenon’s  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows — republished  from 
the  Farmers’  Library.  (See  advertisement.)  Greely 
&  M’Elrath,  publishers,  New-York. 

Address  before  the  Albemarle  (Va.)  A g.  Society,  by 
Franklin  Minor. 

Marl — a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Ag.  Society  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  county,  Georgia,  by  J.  H.  Hammond. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  articles  for  sale  at  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Warehouse  of  A.  B.  Allen,  New-York. 

^We  have  received  from  W.  S.  Harding,  of 
Franklin,  Louisiana,  a  barrel  of  sugar  of  his  own  manu¬ 
facture.  It  is  an  excellent  sample,  coarse  grained,  dry, 
and  of  good  flavor. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES 


The  Fruit  Culturist. — For  notices  of  this  new 
and  valuable  work,  see  advertisement  in  this  paper. 

Temperance. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Cyrus 
Ingalls,  New-Hartford,  N.  Y.,  a  ivell-written  article 
on  the  subject  of  temperance — a  subject  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  farmers,  as  well  as  to  all  other  citizens.  But 
our  paper  is  designed  chiefly  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
ation  in  relation  to  matters  directly  connected  with  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  we  have  generally  so  great  a  press  of  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  description,  as  to  leave  no  room  for  others, 
however  important  or  valuable  in  themselves  con¬ 
sidered. 

Rust  in  Wheat. — Mr.  Samuel  Warring,  of  Mor- 
risdale,  Pa.,  supposes  that  a  great  cause  of  rust  in  wheat 
is  the  retention  of  too  much  water  by  the  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil.  As  a  reason  why  some  sections  are  more  subject 
to  rust  now  than  formerly,  he  mentions  that  the  roots 
of  trees  caused  a  natural  drainage  of  the  soil  until,  after 
several  years,  they  entirely  decomposed  and  the  spaces 
they  occupied,  became  filled  with  soil.  A  remedy  for 
rust  on  such  soils,  would  of  course  be  draining  and  sub¬ 
soiling.  He  advises  sowing  wheat  on  “narrow  and 
round  ridges  with  proper  lateral  water  courses  well 
cleared  out  with  the  spade.” 

Budding  fruit  trees. — Joshua  H.  Ordway,  who 
received  the  first  premium  of  the  Essex  Co.  Ag.  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  management  of  fruit-trees,  says:  “I  prac¬ 
tice  shield  or  T  budding,  and  put  the  bud  on  the  south¬ 
west  side  of  the  teee,  the  rows  running  south-east; 
they  are  then  not  exposed  to  the  sleet  and  snow  of  win¬ 
ter.  I  formerly  lost  many  buds  by  inserting  them  on 
the  ‘back’  side  of  the  tree.  Another  advantage  of  put¬ 
ting  the  bud  on  the  south,  is  the  greater  portion  and 
quicker  flow  of  sap  on  that  side,  as  every  one  knows 
that  a  bud  takes  best  where  there  is  the  most  sun  and 
sap.  I  learned  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  take  out  the 
wood  from  the  bud,  but  soon  gave  up  the  practice,  and 
should  now  as  soon  think  of  taking  out  the  pith  ol  a 
scion.”  In  regard  to  transplanting  fruit-trees,  Mr.  O. 
says  he  has  had  much  the  best  succe'ss  when  removing 
them  early  in  the  spring.  “Young  trees  set  in  the  fall,” 
he  observes,  “are  liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  frost. 


And  all,  whether  large  or  small,  often  suffer  injury  by 
having  their  roots  severely  frozen  when  the  ground  is 
bare  during  our  severe  winters.” 

The  Horse  Black-Hawk. — By  reference  to  our 
advertising  columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  celebrated 
horse  will  stand  this  season  at  the  stable  of  his  owner, 
Mr.  D.  Hill,  in  Bridport,  Vermont. 

Rata  Tree  in  New  Zealand. — This  is  at  first  a 
parasite,  which  winds  round  and  encircles  large  trees, 
and  destroys  them;  its  numerous  coils  joining  and  form¬ 
ing  a  hollow  trunk,  leaving  the  victim  to  rot  inside,. 
When  full  grown,  it  is  the  monarch  of  the  New-Zealand 
forest.  Its  form  is  gnarled  and  contorted.  It  is  of  the 
myrtle  tribe,  and  bears  bright  crimson  blossoms  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  whole  tree  is  in  a  glow;  and  be¬ 
ing  abundantly  intermingled  through  the  forests,  pre¬ 
sents  a  magnificently  variegated  appearance. 

Produce  of  Wheat. — On  the  18th  of  August,  1805, 
Mr.  Ch’s.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  took  a  plant  of 
wheat  which  had  been  sown  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
divided  it  into  eighteen  parts;  each  of  which  was  trans¬ 
planted  separately.  About  the  latter  end  of  September 
they  were  again  removed  and  divided  into  sixty-seven 
roots.  In  March  following  and  the  beginning  of  April, 
they  were  separated  into  500  plants,  which  yielded 
21,109  ears,  containing  570,000  grains,  measuring  31- 
pecks,  and  weighing  47  lbs. 


FOREIGN. 


By  the  Caledonia,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  20th  of 
April,  we  have  English  and  Scotch  papers  to  the  3d  ult. 
There  is  a  fair  prospect  that  “  Peel’s  new  tariff”  will 
pass  the  House  of  Commons — it  has  already  passed  a 
second  reading.  The  markets  are  yet  very  dull — cotton 
has  scarcely  advanced  at  all — little  is  doing  in  flour — foi 
Indian  corn  there  is  a  moderate  demand,  though  this 
article  had  a  little  declined  at  the  latest  dates.  Trials 
have,  however,  been  made  of  Indian  corn-meal  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  the 
result  seems  to  indicate  that  the  prejudice  which  has 
been  entertained  against  it,  will  wear  off  when  its  value 
is  known.  There  is  not  as  much  alarm,  in  relation  to 
the  scarcity  of  food  for  the  lower  classes,  if  we  may 
judge  from  remarks  in  the  papers,  as  has  before  prevail¬ 
ed.  The  prospect  is  good  for  agricultural  products 
generally — wheat  and  grass  very  promising.  The  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Gazette  of  March  7th,  says:  “  There  is  more 
food  for  stock  at  the  present  moment  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  than  there  ivas  four  months  earlier  in  the 
season  at  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.”  Spec¬ 
ulation  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  potato  disease,  is 
as  busy  as  ever,  and  without  any  more  probability  of 
arriving  at  any  general  conclusion. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-York,  April  22,  1846. 

COTTON— New  Orleans  per  .lb.,  6|al0c.— Florida,  6|a9— Up¬ 
land  6|a9— Alabama,  6|a9. 

BUTTER— per  lb.  14al6c. 

CHEESE— Per  lb.,  7a8c. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  bbl  ,  $5  50 — Baltimore,  Howard-street, 
$5.06a$5. 12^ — Richmond  City  Mills,  $6.25. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bushel,  $1.25 — Rye,  74a75c- — 
Corn,  northern,  68a71— southern,  67— Barley,  62u65—  Oats,  nor¬ 
thern,  44c 

HEMP— Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  $205a$210— American  dew- 
rotted,  $80a$100— water-rotted,  $130a$180 — Manilla  $155. 

HAMS — Smoked  per  cts. 

BEEF— mess,  per  bbl.,  $7.50a$8. 10— prime,  $5.25a$5.50 

LARD— 6|a7j-c.  per  lb. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $10 . 62a$1 1 . 12^. 

TOBACCO — Kentucky,  per  lb.,  3a7c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.)  April  18: 


Prime  or  Saxony  fleeces,  washed  per  lb .  40a41  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  37a38  “ 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  32a33  u 

half  blood  do  . .  30a31  “ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common,. ... .  27a29  “ 
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GUANO, 

Y  the  ton  or  hundred,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  23  Bean-st. 

B.  COMSTOCK  &  Co  ,  Albany  A g.  Warehouse. 


PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  AND  OTHER  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

At  Burlington ,  Vt. 

fT!:  IS  subscriber  has  for  sale  at  his  warehouse,  North  Wharf, 
Burlington,  a  good  assortment  of  plows,  including  the  “  Wor- 
ce  'v  plow,”  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Prouty’s 
“  Centre  Draft  ”  Plow,  the  “  Diamond  Plow,’*  &c.,  &c.,  together 
with  Cultivators,  Seed- Sowers,  Churns,  Hoes,  and  other  articles 
u  by  farmers.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  for  a  constant 
sup  y  of  the  above  and  other  articles.  Farmers  in  want  of  good 
impiemeuts  are  invited  to  call  or  send  their  orders. 

May  1,  1846.  JOHN  S.  WARE. 

«  MANHATTAN  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE.” 

PLANT ,  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  New- York  City. 
/YtlDERS  for  the  genuine  “Warren  Patent  (latest)  Improved 
^  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,”  promptly  attended  to  by  the 
sole  proprietor,  (J.  Plant,)  viz  : 

One  Horse  Power,  alone — price, .  $40  00 

Two  “  “  “  “  .  50.00 

Four,  “  “  “  “  .  75  00 

One,  two,  and  four  horse  Threshers — price  $20,  $25,  and  $30. 

Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 

May  1— It. 

GENUINE  MORGAN  HORSES. 

HP  HE  subscriber  will  offer  for  sale  his  stud  of  the  choicest  Mor- 
-I-  gan  stock  on  advantageous  terms,  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
grow  profitable,  enduring,  high-priced  horses,  consisting  of  the 
following  horses,  viz  :  Flint  Morgan  and  Sherman  Morgan ,  Jr. 
Both  were  sired  by  old  Sherman  Morgan,  the  most  distinguished 
horse  of  his  times,  and  are  not  second  as  slock  horses  to  any  of  this 
far  famed  race.  Flint  Morgan  I  bought  of  Jonas  Flint,  Esq.,  of 
St  .  ohnsbury,  Caledonia  county,  Vt.,  and  Sherman  Morgan,  Jr., 
I  bought  of  John  Buckminster,  Esq.,  of  Danville,  Vt..  there  raised 
and  liown  as  the  Blanchard  colt,  to  which  places  persons  are 
referred  for  their  pedigrees  and  merits,  as  well  as  to  testimonials 
in  my  possession  ;  also  to  the  counties  of  Strafford  Canol,  Bel¬ 
knap,  N.  H.,  where  their  stock  is  highly  approved  and  extensively 
known.  Also,  four  breeding  mares  of  this  inestimable  blood,  viz  : 
Dolly,  Kate.  Fanny,  and  Adaline,  and  all  of  which  were  sired  by 
old  Sherman  Morgan,  and  are  believed  in  foal.  Their  blood,  pow¬ 
er,  and  appearance,  together  with  their  stock  already  produced, 
favorably  recommend  them  as  breeders.  Also,  colts  and  fillies  of 
various  ages,  may  be  seen  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber  ;  all  of 
which  will  be  sold  collectively  or  separately  to  suit  applicants. 

JOHN  BELLOWS. 

Lancaster,  Coos  Co.,  N.  H.,  May  1,  1846 — 3t. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

37  OR  sale,  a  collection  of  fine  Apple  Trees ,  comprising  50  choicest 
sorts;  also  upwards  of  200  distinct  varieties  of  Pear  Trees- 
also  Cherries ,  Apricots,  and  Plums- 
When  the  order  comprises  100  trees,  the  prices  will  be  for  ap¬ 
ples,  15  cents  ;  for  pears  on  free  stocks  for  standards,  30  cents  ; 
ditto  on  quince  stocks  for  dwarfs,  20  cents.  For  any  less  number 
than  100  trees  in  an  order— apples,  20  cents  ;  pears,  37|  cents  ;  do 
on  quince,  25  cts. ;  apricots,  50  cts  ;  plums,  37£ ;  cherries,  37-t 
cents.  Apply  (by  letter  post  paid)  al  the  Fruit  Plantation  of  Lloyd 
N.  Rogers,  near  Baltimore,  to  TIIOS.  TURNER,  Manager. 
April  i— 2t. 

NORMAN. 

nUIIS  celebrated  horse  will  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  sta- 
X  ble  of  James  Rice,  in  Germondville,  three  miles  north  of  the 
Lapsingurgh. 

Norman  is  a  beautiful  dapple  grey,  15f  hands  high,  strongly 
made  and  finely  proportioned  He  combines  first  rate  trotting 
qualities  and  great  powers  of  endurance,  with  unsurpassed  gentle^ 
ness  and  docility.  His  colts  are  justly  celebrated  for  speed,  bot¬ 
tom,  and  good  temper.— are  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  market, 
and  command  prices  ranging  from  $150  to  $500. 

The  very  high  reputation  of  Norman’s  stock  as  “road  horses,” 
and  the  extraordinary  prices  they  command,  renders  him  by  far  the 
most  profitable  horse  to  breed  from,  of  any  m  the  country. 

Gentlemen  sending  mares  from  a  distance,  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  have  such  attendance  and  keeping  as  the  owners 
desire,  and  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

Terms  — $10  the  season.  Insurance  to  be  agreed  upon. 

CALVIN  MORSE. 

Lansingburgh,  May,  1846—1. 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

rTUTK  subscribers  have  now  on  hand  a  full  stock  of  choice  gar- 
-*  den  seeds,  which  can  be  furnished  to  dealers  or  to  growers 
and  gardeners  in  any  quantity,  either  in  small  papers  or  in  large 
packages.  •  They  would  solicit  especial  attention  to  this  branch  of 
their  establishment,  as  they  mean  at  all  times  to  be  supplied  with 
vhc  choicest  seeds  to  be  had  in  this  country  or  Europe. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 
Albany  Agrl.  Warehouse.  No.  23  Dean-st. 

March  1,  1346. 


LEWIS’  SEED  PLANTER, 
Manufactured  by  E .  Comstock  8$  Co.,  Albany  Ag. 
Warehouse . 

THE  above  drill  with  several  valuable  improvements,  making 
it  beyond  all  question  the  best  in  use,  will  be  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  early  in  April.  In  this  drill  are  combined  the  qualities  of 
the  ordinary  machines,  enabling  it  to  plant  all  the  small  seeds,  to¬ 
gether  with  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  peas,  corn,  beans,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  indeed  nearly  all  crops  grown  in  drills.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  and  not  likely  to  require  repairs  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It 
may  be  drawn  by  a  horse,  or  (as  it  runs  easy,)  may  be  operated 
by  one  man,  or  he  may  have  the  aid  of  a  boy  for  using  in  a  garden 
or  for  short  rows.  Retail  price  $12.00.  To  dealers  a  liberal 
discount  will  be  made.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

April  1. 


POUDRETTE. 

UUIE  Lodi  Manufacturing  Company  have  on  hand  freshly  manu- 
1  factured  poudrette,  of  the  first  quality,  for  sale  in  the  city  of 
New-York,  at  the  following  prices,  viz  : 

From  one  to  six  barrels,  inclusive  $2.00  per  barrel. 

“  seven  and  upwards,  1-75  “ 

delivered  in  New-York,  free  of  cartage  and  other  expense. 

At  the  factory,  on  the  Hackensack  river,  where  vessels  draw¬ 
ing  eight  feet  of  water  may  go,  at  the  rate  of  $1.63  a  barrel,  or 
35  cents  per  bushel . 

This  manure  is  not  only  the  cheapest  and  best  in  use,  but  also 
is  less  dangerous  to  use  than  some  others.  Two  barrels  or  eight 
bushels  will  manure  an  acre  of  corn.  Instructions  sent  gratis , 
with  pamphlet  when  required.  Letters  (post-paid)  addressed  to 
the  Lodi  Manufacturing  Co.,  51  Liberty-st.,  New-York,  enclosing 
the  money,  will  be  immediately  attended  to,  or  it  may  be  obtained 
by  application  at  the  office  of  the  company.  April  1 — 2t  [2] 


LANGDON’S  HORSE-HOE  OR  CULTIVATOR 
PLOW. 

TU-IIS  useful  and  highly  valuable  article  may  be  bad  of  E- 
Comstock  &  Co.,  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  23  Dean-st 
Two  sizes — one  for  $7,  and  the  other  for  $6. 

POUDRETTE— NEW-YORK  COMPANY. 

A  SUPERIOR  article  of  poudrette,  prepared  in  the  most  care¬ 
ful  manner,  by  the  New-York  Company,  (the  first  estab¬ 
lished  to  prepare  the  article,  in  this  country,)  may  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication,  either  by  letter  or  personally,  at  the  office,  23  Chambefa- 
street,  N.  Y. 

0=Tt  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  poudrette,  as  a  manure, 
where  transportation  constitutes  a  part  of  the  cost,  will  be  found 
the  cheapest,  as  one  bushel  of  it,  when  properly  prepared,  will  pro¬ 
duce  as  much  corn,  or  potatoes,  or  any  other  kind  of  vegetation,  as 
twelve  or  fourteen  bushels  of  farm-yard  manure.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  tested  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

DTP*  Orders  enclosing  the  money— two  dollars  a  barrel  for  six 
barrels  or  under— and  $1.75  per  barrel  for  seven  barrels  and  over. 
Letters  should  be  addressed  to  D.  K.  MINOR,  Agent, 

April  1.— 2t*  23  Chambers-st,  New-York. 


EAGLE  PLOWS. 

rpiIE  genuine  Eagle  Plow,  made  by  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason, 
is  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse.  All  sizes 
adapted  to  different  soils  and  purposes.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 
April  1. 


FOR  SALE. 

\  FULL  blooded  Narragansett,  entire  Horse.  This  breed  ha® 
jl  A  been  in  the  family  of  the  late  Governor  Jay,  for  the  last 
century.  They  are  rackers,  and  not  pacers.  He  is  the  only  entire 
horse  of  the  breed  which  is  left.  He  is  very  fast  ;  will  rack  his 
mile  within  three  minutes.  Horses  of  this  breed  are  highly  es¬ 
teemed  as  saddle  horses  for  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  bring  a  high 
price.  Apply  to  JAMES  R.  DEY,  No.  51  Liberty-st,  N.  York. 

April  1 — It. 


CENTER-DRAFT  PLOWS. 

T’ HE  subscribers  keep  for  sale  a  full  assortment  of  Prouty  A 
Mears’  Center  Draft  Plows,  of  all  sizes  and  prices.  Farmers 
in  want  of  these  plows  will  have  them  forwarded  promptly  by 
sending  their  orders  to  us.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co., 

April  1.  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  23  Dean-st. 

ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  23  Bean-Street. 

rpHE  subscribers  ask  the  attention  of  farmers  to  theii  assortment 
X  of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  FIELD  and  GAR¬ 
DEN  SEEDS,  embracing  all  the  varieties  needed  for  the  farm  or 
garden.  Our  articles  have  all  been  selected  with  the  greatest 
care  and  attention,. and  with  especial  reference  to  their  adaptation 
to  improved  agriculture.  For  notice  of  articles  see  separate  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  this  paper.  But  as  we  cannot  enumerate  the  arti¬ 
cles,  seeds,  Ac.,  here,  we  shall  be, happy  to  show  them  to  all  who 
mav  call  at  our  warehouse.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

April  1.  23  Dean-st 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

I  OFFER  fox-  sale  cheap ,  two  good  farms,  of  150  acres  each, 
with  dairy  stock,  &c.  The  one  which  I  occupy  is  in  Ellis- 
burg,  the  other  in  Pamelia.  Or  I  will  exchange  them  for  a  good 
farm  of  equal  value,  in  a  good  and  healthy  location,  from  3  to  6 
degrees  farther  south,  a  milder  climate  being  desirable. 

DANIEL  ROUNDS. 

Ellisburgh ,  Jefferson  Co.,  April  1,  1846. — 2t* 


McCORMICK’S  REAPER. 

Brockport,  March  20,  1846. 

THE  undersigned  respectfully  offers  his  PATENT  REAPER 
to  the  farmers  of  New- York,  and  the  Western  States  gene¬ 
rally  ;  and  while  he  believes  that  no  labor-saving  machine  has 
ever  been  introduced  into  public  favor  more  cautiously,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  more  general  satisfaction  to  purchasers  than 
his  Reaper,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  present  it  for 
the  harvest  of  1846,  in  a  greatly  improved  state.  He  can  now 
warrant  the  raking  of  the  wheat  from  the  machine  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  ease  and  completeness,  by  a  man  comfortably  seated 
upon  it,  whose  position  may  be  seen  from  the  cut  in  another  part 
of  this  paper.  This  improvement  was  thoroughly  tested  in  the 
last  harvest  with  the  most  signal  success,  and  as  is  believed,  per¬ 
fects  the  “  Reaper.”  An  account  of  its  operation  on  the  estate  of 
the  late  Gen.  Mills,  of  Mount-Morris,  by  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Esq., 
is  hereto  subjoined. 

This  machine  unlike  many  of  the  improvements  of  the  present 
age,  is  not  now  offered  to  the  public  either  as  an  untried  experi¬ 
ment,  or  only  having  been  partially  tested,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  It  has  been  extensively  and  most  successfully  in  use 
in  Virginia,  since  the  harvest  of  1842,  and  during  the  last  two 
years  has  been  extensively  introduced  into  most  of  the  wheat 
growing  States  of  the  Union,  completely  silencing  opposition.  So 
wide  has  been  its  range  of  operations  in  the  last  harvest,  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  in  a  publication  of  this  description,  to  give 
all.  or  even  very  many  of  the  numerous  certificates  that  have  been 
procured  of  its  satisfactory  performance.  Hand  Bills  will  be 
issued  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  by  Messrs.  Backus,  Fitch  & 
Co.  of  Brockport,  Monroe  Co.,  containing  not  only  a  description 
of  the  Machine,  but  the  most  full  and  unequivocal  testimony  of 
its  usefulness  and  value  to  the  farmer,  by  numerous  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  very  first  respectability  who  have  used  it,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  its  operations.  The  terms  on  which  this  Machine  may  be 
had,  and  the  guaranty  that  will  be  given  on  its  side,  should  induce 
every  farmer  whose  lands  and  crops  suit  its  operation  to  give  it  a 
trial — as,  should  it  prove  equal  to  the  guaranty,  it  will  do  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  the  cutting  a  sing'e  harvest.  Any  person 
can  make  the  calculation  for  himself  As  improved,  one  man  to 
rake,  and  a  boy  to  drive  the  horses,  will  attend  the  Machine,  in¬ 
stead  of  two  full  hands  as  before,  and  from  two  to  three  acres 
more  in  a  day  may  be  cut  by  the  improved  than  by  the  old  Ma¬ 
chine,  by  means  of  the  greater  ease  with  which  it  is  done,  which 
makes  a  great  difference  in  a  single  harvest  of  any  extent — say 
$25  or  $30 

The  Reaper  is  warranted  to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres  a  day — to 
save  an  average  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre  that  would  be 
lost  by  ordinary  cradling,  to  be  durable,  and  not  liable  to  get  out 
i  f  order,  and  the  raking  as  stated  above.  Price  $100,  payable  on 
delivery  at  Brockport,  Monroe  Co.,  New-York,  or  time  shall  be 
given  for  good  paper,  drawing  interest. 

The  undersigned  further  proposes  to  send  his  reaper  to  any 
responsible  farmer,  (or  farmers,)  who  may  desire  to  make  a  trial 
of  it  alongside,  and  on  the  same  terms  of  any  other ,  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  or  refused,  as  decided  on  making  such  trial. 

The  undersigned,  Patentee  of  the  Machine,  has  contracted  with 
Messrs.  Backus,  Fitch  &  Co.,  of  this  place,  experienced,  well 
known,  and  established  manufacturers,  for  the  making  of  a  large 
number  of  Reapers  for  the  ensuing  harvest,  to  whom  orders  may 
be  directed.  Many  orders  have  been  already  received  from  the 
"  vest,  as  well  as  from  the  surrounding  country  ;  therefore  any  per- 
*ons  desirous  of  Machines  would  do  well  to  make  early  appliea- 
xon,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  all  demands  can  be  supplied. 

C.  H.  McCORMICK. 
From  the  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.  Spectator. 

Mr.  Harding :  Dear  Sir — Having  made  a  trial  of  Mr.  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick’s  Reaping  Machine  for  cutting  grain,  I  take  pleasure 
in  making  a  public  statement  of  it  agreeably  to  his  wishes.  Mr. 
McCormick,  the  inventor,  introduced  his  Machine  here  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  did  not  arrive  with  it  until  the  season  for  cutting  wheat 
had  nearly  passed— and  consequently  cut  only  about  thirty  acres 
for  me.  The  ground  was  level,  being  on  the  Genesee  Flats, 
though  the  surface  was  somewhat  uneven,  as  it  was  a  piece  turned 
over  last  fall,  when  put  into  wheat,  with  a  very  heavy  turf,  and 
many  of  the  sods  still  remaining  on  the  top  of  the  ground.  But 
they  seemed  to  form  no  impediment  to  its  successful  operation. 
The  machine  cut  one  piece  of  twenty-five  acres  in  a  little  less 
than  a  day  and  a  half,  averaging  about  two  acres  per  hour  for  the 
time  it  was  in  operation.  The  wheat  cut,  if  well  filled,  would 
yield  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acres.  The  grain  was  cut 
cleaner,  and  more  even  than  could  have  been  cut  with  the  cradle 
or  sickle.  It  is  drawn  by  two  horses  with  ease,  and  is  attended  by 
a  man  to  rake,  and  a  boy  to  ride  and  drive.  The  raker  rides  on  a 
scat  attached  to  the  Machine,  and  takes  the.  wheat  off  at  the  side 
ill  gavels,  ready  for  binding.  The  Machine  is  simple  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  The  knife  has  a  sickle  edge,  and  plays  horizontally  ; 
and  is  represented  to  cut  one  hundred  acres  or  more  without  sharp¬ 
ening.  The  reel  gathers  the  wheat  for  cutting,  and  lops  it  over  on 
•the  table  for  the  raker.  1  design  to  use  the  Machine  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  I  have.  j,io  doubt  it  would  work  well  on  up  lands,  where 
tolerably  free  from  stumps  and  large  stones. 


A  number  of  persons,  who  were  present  and  witnessed  its  op©" 
ration,  uniformly,  I  believe,  expressed  much  satisfaction. 

An  incident  occurred  which  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men¬ 
tion.  Two  cradlers,  hearing  that  a  machine  was  in  the  lot  for  cut¬ 
ting  wheat,  never  having  seen  one,  and  believing  that  they  could 
cut  faster  and  better  than  any  live  Machines,  started  with  cradles 
in  hand,  with  the  determination  (to  use  their  own  words)  of 
“  skunking  it.”  As  they  reached  the  fence,  in  sight  of  the  Ma 
chine,  and  saw  the  rapid  pace  with  which  it  moved,  they  hid  their 
cradles  in  the  crook  of  the  fence  and  sloped  off. 

Yours,  &c.  SAMUEL  J.  MILLS. 

Mount-Morris,  August  15,  1845. 

Gen.  Braxton'1  s  Certificate . 

Chericoke,  Va.,Dec.  10,  1845. 

Dear  Sir  —I  have  now  used  your  Reaper  four  seasons,  and  have 
no  reason  to  withdraw  any  thing  I  have  said  in  its  favor  hereto¬ 
fore.  It  has  fully  met  my  most  sanguine  expectations,  and  I  can¬ 
not  think  that  any  farmer,  having  once  tried  it,  would  ever  again 
willingly  go  into  harvest  without  one  or  more,  as  might  be  the 
size  of  his  farm.  I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  order  ;  in  fact,  much  less  than  with  the  cradles.  Although 
the  two  that  I  have  work  remarkably  well,  as  you  think  your  late 
improvements  have  so  materially  benefitted  the  Reaper,  I  mua" 
request  you  to  send  me  one  for  the  next  harvest. 

am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CORBIN  BRAXTON. 

To  Mr.  C.  H.  McCormick. 

Gen.  Cocke's  Certificate, 

December  13,  1845. 

I  have  used  one  of  Mr.  McCormick’s  Reapers,  and  am  satisfied, 
experimentally,  of  its  value  as  a  labor-saving  machine ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  it  saves  something  like  a  seeding  of  the  land, 
over  and  above  the  process  of  cradling — I  have,  therefore,  ordered 
another  upon  the  improved  plan,  at  Mr.  McCormick’s  recommen¬ 
dation.  JOHN  H.  COCKE. 

Carlton,  Dec.  15, 1845. 

Having  now  used  McCormick’s  Reaper  in  three  harvests,  I 
willingly  bear  renewed  testimony  to  iis  value.  Under  the  belief 
that  the  late  alterations  in  its  construction,  can  scarcely  fail  o5 
enhancing  its  utility  and  diminishing  the  labor  of  raking,  I  have 
engaged  a  new  machine  for  the  next  harvest. 

ALEX.  RIVES,  Brother  of  the  Senator. 

Elk  Hill,  Dec.  13,  1845. 

Dear  Sir — I  cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  to  give  you  fo? 
publication,  my  opinion  in  regard  to  your  Reaper.  I  do  this  the 
more  readily,  because  I  believe  its  introduction  into  general  use 
would  be  a  great  public  benefit. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  last  harvest,  I  put  two  Reapers  in 
operation  in  Elk  Island  in  a  field  of  180  acres,  at  the  same  time  E 
started  14  cradles  in  a  highland  field,  at  this  place,  of  the  same 
quantity  of  land.  The  reapers  on  the  Island  and  the  cradles  on  the 
hill  finished  their  work  at  the  expiration  of  six  days.  There  was 
not  an  hour’s  difference.  If  the  cradles  had  been  on  the  Island, 
instead  of  the  highland,  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  performed 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  woik.  On  the  low  grounds,  therefore, 
where  the  harvest  is  generally  heavy,  I  consider  the  “  Reaper  ”  to 
be  equal  to  10  cradles.  I  found  one  cradle  to  be  sufficient  to  open 
the  way  for  the  two  Reapers.  This,  with  the  addition  of  the  dri¬ 
vers,  the  rakers,  and  five  pickers  up,  stationed  around  the  field  to 
each  reaper,  constituted  a  force  of  fifteen  hands— not  estimating 
the  shockers.  The  14  cradles  on  the  hill  were  followed  by  an 
equal  number  of  pickers  up— making  28  hands.  If  my  estimate  of 
the  comparative  labor  of  cutting  with  thescythe  on  the  highland 
and  low-grounds  be  correct,  it  would  have  required  40  hands  to 
cut  and  pick  up  the  crop  on  the  Island  in  the  same  time  that  the 
work  was  done  by  15  hands  with  the  reapers.  I  have  not  estima¬ 
ted  the  labor  of  the  horses,  which  were  changed  three  times  a  day, 
as,  in  the  time  of  harvest,  they  would  otherwise  be  idle.  The  la¬ 
bor  of  the  hands,  except  that  of  the  raker,  is  easier  than  in  the 
harvest  field  where  cradles  are  employed.  And  even  ’he  raker, 
when  he  becomes  accustomed  to  the  operation  of  the  machine  and 
learns  to  be  deliberate— waiting  till  the  apron  is  pretty  well  filled 
with  wheat  before  he  rakes  it  out,  finds  this  work  very  practica¬ 
ble.  By  changing  places  occasionally  with  the  driver,  the  labor 
of  both  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  Reaper  cutting  across  the  beds  on  low  grounds,  does  far 
better  work  than  can  be  done  by  cradles.  I  never  saw  a  low 
ground  field  cut  so  clean  as  that  on  the  Island.  There  is  far  less 
loss,  too,  by  scattering.  The  wheat  being  thrown  in  piles  ot 
three  or  four  sheaves,  there  is  a  saving  of  one  third  ot  the  number 
of  pickers  up.  It  has  been  customary  to  pay  on  this  estate  $20© 
harvest  hire.  In  the  last  harvest,  1  paid  only  $30.  Another  item 
of  expense,  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  which  js  saved  by  the 
use  of  the  reaper,  is  the  feeding  of  a  large  number  ot  hands  I 
have  seen  it  stated  that  the  actual  saving  in  wheat,  was  halt  a 
bushel  to  the  acre,  and  I  should  think  it  a  moderate  estimate. 

The  construction  of  the  Reaper  is  simple.  The  knives  did  not 
require  sharpening,  just  beginning  to  be  rather  dull  atthe  close  o? 
the  harvest  I  think  we  saved  more  than  the  cost  of  the  reapers, 
which  are  uninjured,  except  that  the  knives  will  require  sharpen¬ 
ing.  We  have  besides  two  new  knives  to  begin  the  next  har¬ 
vest,  eachreaper  having  an  extra  knife. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  the  operation  of  the  Reaper  cm 
low-grounds  ;  but  from  an  experiment  of  a  day’s.cuttnig  they  per¬ 
form  equally  well  on  high  land  where  the  wheat  is  good,  and  u*e 
land  free  from  stumps  and  stones. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  uti  lity  of  your  reaper  that  I  shall 
want  another  on  the  other  side  of  She  river  before  the  next  nai¬ 
ve  si.  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours,  Ac., 

To  Mr.  C.  H.  McCormick.  F*  HARR1&OX 
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PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

IT.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cele- 
®  brated  Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  at  the  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  premium  at 
the  following-  places: — New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New- York,  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places: — 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  i 
D.  L.  Clawson’s,  191  44  44 

E.  Comstock  &  Co.’s,  Albany; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Viall  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co7,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  1— tf  [2] 


PROUTY  &  MEARS,  BOSTON 

CELEBRATED,  highly  approved,  and  unequ;  ed  CENTER 
DRAFT  PREMIUM  PLOWS— for  sale  at  their  sole  agents' , 
JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co.’s 

Agricultural  Warehouse,  195  Front-st.,  near  Fulton,  New-York. 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  a  large  assortment  of  Prouty 
&  Mear’s  celebrated  and  highly  improved  CENTER  DRAFT 
PLOWS,  which  are  in  every  way  superior  to  all  others  now  in  use; 
and  having  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  same  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  we  invite  the  public  to  call  and  examine 
for  themselves,  as  the  above  plows  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment  in  the  city.  Dealers  and  others  in  the  country 
supplied  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

We  also  wish  to  inform  merchants  and  farmers  that  we  have 
constantly  for  sale  plows  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  all  others 
now  in  use. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  of  some  of  the  plows  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us. 

A  No.  1,  Worcester  patent, .  $1  50 

A  “  2,  “  “  .  2  00 

A  “  3,  “  “  .  2  50 

2  B  “  u  .  3  50 

2  B  44  “  with  colter,  .  4  00 

Eagle,  No.l,  “  “  .  4  50 

44  “  “  44  with  colter,  . 5  00 

“  “  2,  “  “  .  5  00 

“  “  2,  “  “  with  colter,  .  5  50 

Meadow  C  44  44  .  5  50 

“  44  44  with  colter,  .  6  50 

Castings  to  fit  the  Worcester  Ploughs,  3|  cents  per  pound. 

We  likewise  have  for  sale  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Implements  ever  offered  in  this  city,  most  of  which  are 
new  and  highly  improved  patterns,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
best  materials,  and  of  very  superior  finish,  among  which  are  the 
following : 


Fan 


Pitts’  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher, 

Hussey’s  “  44 

Sinclair’s  44  “ 

Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine, 

Bark  Mills,  4  sizes, 

Coffee  “  “ 

Corn  Shellers  of  all  kinds, 

Horse  Powers  “  “ 

Threshing  Machines  44 
Subsoil  Plows,  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  kinds, 

Cultivators  of  the  most  approved 
kinds, 

Langdon’s  much  approved  Cultivator  Plows  or  Horse  Hoe.  All 
kinds  of  plow  castings  constantly  on  hand.  All  the  above  articles 
are  offered  for  sale  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Castings  of  all 
kinds  made  to  order.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co., 

195  Front-st., N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Beware  of  Imposition.  Any  person  offering  plows  for 
sale,  and  representing  them  to  be  of  our  manufacturing  without  the 
full  name  44  J.  MAY  HER  &  Co.,”  on  the  mouldboard  and  beam 
of  the  plows,  are  guilty  of  a  false  representation,  as  no  person  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New-Y"ork  has  the  genuine  article  for  sale 
but  ourselves.  April  1— tf  [2]  J.  M.  &  Co. 


Sinclair’s  Stalk  and  Straw  Cut¬ 
ter, 

Hovey’s  44  ££  ££ 

Stevens’  44  ££  ££ 

Greene’s  “  ££  ££ 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Prem 
Mills, 

Clinton’s  Prem.  Fan-Mills, 
Rice’s  44  “ 

Holmes’  44  “ 

Store  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows, 
Mule  Waggons,  &c..  &c., 


FIELD-SEEDS  AT  THE  ALBANY  AGRICULTU¬ 
RAL  WAREHOUSE. 

OAn  BUSHELS  BLACK  SEA  WHEAT,  both  red  and  white 
varieties. 

200  bushels  Italian  wheat. 

200  “  Marrowfat  Peas. 

75  “  Black-eyed  Peas. 

100  44  Canada  Peas, 

15  44  Emir  or  Skinless  Barley. 

150  44  Four  rowed  Barley. 

250  “  Two  rowed  Barley,  (an  uncommonly  fine 

sample.) 

CORN. 

11  Large  Dutton,”  12  rowed  ; 

41  Improved  Dutton,”  12  rowed,  raised  by  S.  YV.  Jewett,  Vt.; 
Long  8  rowed  yellow  ; 

Madawasca  or  early  Canada 
White  Flint,  (long  ears  ,) 

Small  White  Flint. 

CARROT. 

100  lbs.  Large  white  ; 

150  “  Long  Orange.  • 

TURNEPS. 

350  lbs.  Ruta-baga  or  Swedish  ; 

100  “  Large  English  Norfolk; 

100  44  White  flat,  or  winter. 

GRASS  SEEDS. 

Timothy,  best  quality,  Orchard  Grass, 

Northern  Red  Top,  Southern  Red  Top, 

Large  Northern  Clover,  Western  Medium  Clover, 
Lucerne  or  French  Clover,  White  Dutch  Clover. 

Ali  the  above  may  be  had  of  best  quality,  at  the  Albany  Agri¬ 
cultural  YVarehPuse  and  Seed  Store,  23  Dean-st. 

March  1.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

By  Ezra  Whitman,  Jr.,  55  Light -street,  Baltimore. 

rPHE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  the  sole  agent  in  Balti- 
-L  more  and  vicinity,  for  the  sale  of  the  following  new  and  valua¬ 
ble  improvements,  viz : 

Whitman’s  improved  Rail-way  Horse-Power  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  threshes  and  cleans  the  grain  at  one  operation. 
Prouty  and  Mears’  Centre  Draft  Plow. 

“  Hovey’s  Premium  Straw  Cutter. 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Premium  Fan-Mill. 

Douglass’  Premium  Pumps,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 

Rogers’  Mill,  for  cutting  and  grinding  corn  stalks. 

Together  with  a  general  assortment  of  the  latest  and  most  approv¬ 
ed  agricultural  implements,  constantly  on  hand,  and  manufactured 
to  order.  EZRA  WHITMAN. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  1845. 


BURRALL’S  CORN  SHELLER. 

THE  subscribers  arc  now  fully  supplied  with  this  valuable  Shel- 
ler  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  hereafter  to  fill  orders  for  any 
number,  without  delay.  A  further  trial  during  the  last  month  has 
fully  established  the  superiority  of  this  over  all  other  Shellers  for 
hand  power.  For  description,  engraving,  &c.,  see  Cultivator  for 
February,  page  60.  Retail  price  $10,  with  a  liberal  discount  at 
wholesale.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Albany  Agrl.  Warehouse. 

March  1st,  1S46. 


VALUABLE  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR 
SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  Farm  on  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  situate  in  Southwick,  Hampden  county,  Mass.  The 
road  from  Hartford  to  Northampton,  via  Westfield,  along  which  a 
mail  coach  passes  daily,  and  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
Farm,  which  contains  about  400  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
wood  land,  heavily  timbered.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Farmington  canal,  which  renders  the  communication  with  New- 
Haven,  an  excellent  wood  market,  easy  and  expeditious.  The 
buildings  are  a  mansion  house,  with  a  wing,  the  latter  new 
making  a  front  of  70  feet.  Also  a  house  for  a  tenant ;  three  large 
barns,  nearly  new,  covered  with  pine  and  painted  ;  a  corn  house, 
carriage  house,  sheds,  &c.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  cultivating  choice  fruit,  and  there  is  now  on  the  Farm, 
in  full  bearing,  a  great  abundance  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples, 
cherries,  peaches,  &c.  A  part  of  the  land  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  on  almost  every  lot  is  living  water. 

Tariffville,  a  larg  manufacturing  village,  seven  miles  distant, 
affords  a  ready  market  for  wood  and  every  kind  of  produce,  raised 
on  a  farm.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  not  only  for  farming  purposes,  but  for  the 
gentleman  of  leisure.  A  large  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  if 
desired,  can  remain  for  a  term  of  years.  I  will  sell  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  or  in  two  parts.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  me,  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  or  inquiry  can  be  made  of  LUTHER 
TUCKER,  Albany,  or  of  R.  SHURTLEFF,  Springfield. 

ROGER  S.  MOORE. 

Southwick,  March  1,  1846. — 3t 


nnHE  “  TELEGRAPH  PLOW,”  a  light  and  beautiful  plow  for 
^  cross-plowmg.  &c.,  as  well  as  for  green  sward.  A  supply 
always  on  hand  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse. 

April  1.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co, 


1846. 


THE  CULTIVATOR, 
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TREATISE  ON  MILCH  COWS. 

PUBLISHED  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1846,  a  Treatise  on  Milch 
Cows,  whereby  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  which  any 
cow  will  give  may  be  accurately  determined  by  observing  Natu¬ 
ral  Marks  or  External  Indications  alone  ;  the  length  of  time  she 
will  continue  to  give  Milk,  &c.,  &c.  By  M.  Francis  Guenon,  of 
Liborne,  France.  Translated  for  the  Farmers’  Library,  from  the 
French,  by  N.  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Havana, 
with  Introductory  Remarks  and  Observations  on  the 
COW  AND  THE  DAIRY, 

by  John  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the  Farmers’  Library,  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings. 

0=-  Price  for  single  copies,  neatly  done  up  in  paper  covers,  37£ 
cents.  Full  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  62£  cents.  The  usual  dis¬ 
count  to  Booksellers,  Agents,  Country  Merchants,  and  Peddlers. 

Farmers  throughout  the  United  States  may  receive  the  work 
through  the  mails.  The  postage  on  each  copy  will  be  about  7 
cents.  By  remitting  $2.  free  of  postage,  we  will  send  seven 
copies  of  the  work  done  up  in  paper  covers. 

Country  merchants  visiting  any  of  the  cities  can  procure  the 
work  from  Booksellers  for  those' who  may  wish  to  obtain  it. 
Please  send  on  your  orders.  Address 

GREELEY  &  McELRATH,  Publishers, 
April  1 — 3t  Tribune  Buildings,  New- York. 

ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
FOR  FARMING  TOOLS, 

Nearly  opposite  the  Market,  Front-st.,  Rochester,  N  ¥., 

BY  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 

THE  co~partiiership  heretofore  existing  under  the  firm  of  B.  F. 

Smith  &  Co.,  was  dissolved  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1846. 
The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Smith,  will 
continue  the  business  as  heretofore,  on  his  own  account. 

The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  relation  which 
the  seedsman  holds  to  the  whole  farming  community,  and  that 
upon  his  honor  and  veracity  the  crop  and  profit  of  a  season  in  some 
measure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has  been  used  in  selecting 
the  seeds  offered  at  this  establishment  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
they  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure  and  genuine,  carefully  selected 
and  raised  from  the  very  best  varieties,  and  properly  cured. 
Many  kinds  were  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Crosman,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the.  proprietor ; 
others  were  raised  by  experienced  growers;  while  those  varieties 
of  foreign  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are  the  best,  such 
as  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Brocoli,  all  the  varieties  of  Garden  and 
Field  Turnep,  Scarlet  Short-Top  Raddish,  Scarlet  and  White  Tur- 
nep  Raddish,  Dwarf  and  Early  Peas,  with  twenty  choice  varie¬ 
ties  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  have  been  imported  by  the  subscri¬ 
ber  from  the  long  established  house  of  R.  WRENCH  &  SONS, 
of  London. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

Red  and  White  Clover,  Timothy,  Barley,  Seed-Corn,  Italian 
and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  Early  June  Potatoes,  Marrowfat  and 
other  Field  Peas,  Rye-Grass,  Orchard- Grass,  Lucerne,  &c.,  &c. 
VEGETABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  choice  and  select  variety  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Celery,  Beets,  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Raddish,  Squash, 
Herb-seeds,  &c. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  of  Annual  aod  Perennial  Flower  Seeds,  contains 
many  new  and  choice  varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

At  the  Ware-Room,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store,  may  be  found 
an  extensive  and  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Implements,  embracing  almost  every  tool  used  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  ol  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

SUPERIOR  PLOWS. 

The  celebrated  Massachusetts  Plows,  of  three  sizes.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  of  these  Plows,  have  been  sold  in  Rochester,  and  vicinity,  and 
have  given  entire  satisfaction.  Also,  Delano’s  Diamond  plow.  Sub¬ 
soil  and  Side-hill  Plows— The  Gang-Plows— Two  Horse  Cultiva¬ 
tors,  for  working  summer-fallows,  and  getting  in  wheat.  Corn 
Cultivators,  Root-Cutters,  Corn-Planters,  Drill-Barrows,  Hoes. 
Shovels,  Scythes  and  Snaths,  Garden-Rakes,  Corn-Shelters,  Straw- 
Cutters,  &c.,  &c.  JAMES  P.  FOGG, 

of  the  late  firm,  and  successor  to  B.  F.  Smith  &  Co. 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  Rochester  Seeds  by  the  pound ,  Sfc. 
Buffalo,  W.  &  G.  Bryant — Batavia,  L.  Seaver — Lockport,  L.  H. 
Marks  &  Co. — Albion,  Nicholson  &  Paine — Brockport,  A.  B. 
Bennett — LeRoy,  Tompkins  &  Morgan — Scottsville,  Garbutt  & 
Co.— Mount  Morris,  R.  Sleeper— Dansville,  H.  B-  Williams  & 
Son — Geneseo,  L.  Turner — Canandaigua,  L.  C.  Cheney  &  Co. — 
Palmyra,  Hoyt  &  May — Oswego,  C.  &  E.  Canfield — Geneva, 
Hemiup  &  Cone— Waterloo,  T.  McClintock— Auburn,  Wm. 
Hughes— Syracuse,  Foster  &  Nott— Utica,  J.  E.  Warner  &  Co.. 
—Homer,  Wm.  Sherman  &  Son— Amsterdam,  J.  W.  Sturtevant— 
Schenectady,  D.  L.  Powell— Troy,  J.  Daggett  &  Co.— Ballston, 
E  W.  Lee — Lansingburg,  R.  Harrison — Pittsfield.  Mass.,  Isaac 
C.  Cole— Springfield,  Benj.  R.  Blight— Westfield,  Jessup  &  Co- 
Hudson,  W.  &  G.  Storrs. 

Rochester,  April  1,  1846— 2t. 


PLOWS. 

I^OR  list  of  Plows  for  sale  at  the  ALBANY  AG.  WARE- 
.  HOUSE,  23  Dean-st.,  see  Cultivator  for  Feb.,  1846,  page  72. 
Agricultural  Implements  of  all  kinds,  for  sale  at  the  same  place. 
March  1,  1846.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 


DURHAM  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  (not  having  sufficient  use  for  him.)  offers  for 
sale  his  imported,  thorough  bred  Durham  Bull,  Prince  Al¬ 
bert, ’» 

He  is  five  years  old— a  roan^  of  medium  size  — quiet  in  temper, 
and  easily  managed,  For  a  portrait  and  description  of  this  bull,  see 
the  August  number  of  the  Cultivator,  and  for  his  pedigree  see  the 
British  Herd  Book,  vol.  iv.,  page  382.  His  sire  Was  the  celebrated 
bull,  “  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.” 

If  not  previously  sold,  he  will  be  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  the 
next  show  of  thf*  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Letters  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at 
Red  Hook,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  where  the  bull  can  be  seen. 
Jan.  1,  1846.— tf  ROBERT  DONALDSON. 


100  DOZEN  CAST  STEEL  HOES. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  an  elegant  assortment  of  Cast 
Steel  Hoes,  highly  polished,  and  finished  in  the  best  manner. 
Among  them  50  dozen  made  by  Henry  Tower,  of  Milbury,  Mass., 
of  four  or  five  different  numbers  and  prices.  Also  several  other 
kinds  of  neck  and  eye  hoes.  Merchants  and  others  dealing  in 
hoes  are  invited  to  examine  them.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 
Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  March  1,  1846. 


DUTCHESS  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  summer  session  of  this  institution  commences  the  first 
week  in  April,  under  direction  of  the  subscriber,  at  the  Wil¬ 
kinson  Premium  Farm ,  in  the  Western  Valley  of  Union  Vale,  12 
miles  east  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  course  of  studies  in  this  institution  is  such  as  to  give  every 
facility  for  acquiring  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture,  with  the  use  of  the  best  modern  improved  im¬ 
plements.  Instruction  in  physics,  with  lectures  on  those  natural 
sciences  requisite  to  constitute  a  perfect  agricultural  education, 
will  be  under  the  care  of  teachers  amply  qualified,  and  of  tried 
experience.  A  select  Farmer's  Library  with  numerous  agricultu¬ 
ral  papers  and  periodicals  is  also  provided  for  the  general  benefit. 
The  labor  performed  by  the  students  is  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  principal  who  superintends  all  farm  operations. 

A  course  of  lectures  will  be  delivered  on  each  of  the  Domestic 
Animals,  commencing  with  the  Horse,  during  which  a  perfect 
skeleton  will  be  at  hand. 

The  farm  contains  220  acres  of  land,  embracing  a  great  variety 
of  soil.  The  location  is  pleasant  and  healthful.  The  buildings 
are  extensive  and  commodious,  for  such  an  institution  ;  the  house 
106  by  30  feet. 

A  conveyance  runs  regularly  to  and  from  Poughkeepsie,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  for  the  mail  and  passengers,  and  the 
general  convenience  of  the  institution. 

Students  attend  church  at  such  places  as  their  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  may  direct. 

Students  received  during  the  whole  season  of  far-m  work,  the 
year  reckoning  in  each  case  from  the  day  of  arrival.  No  student 
received  for  less  than  one  year.  Fee  for  the  year  $200,  which  in¬ 
cludes  tuition,  board,  with  beds  and  bedding,  washing,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  mending,  fuel  and  lights. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Association,  the  Farmers’  Club  of  the  American  Institute, 
and  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Dutchess. 

For  furthei  particulars  address  the  Principal  and  Director  of 
Farm  operations,  Poughkeepsie  Post  Office,  Dutchess  County, 
New-York.  JOHN  WILKINSON. 

REFERENCES. 

Board  of  American  Institute  ; 

Board  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association; 

Rev.  L.  M.  Vincent,  New-York  ; 

John  L.  Mason,  Esq.,  “  “ 

Prof.  Cyrns  Mason,  “  “ 

John  Van  Wyck,  New  Hamburg,  Dutchess  County  ; 

Rev.  Abraham  Polhemus,  Hopewell,  ‘‘ 

Charles  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Principal  Collegiate  School  Pongh- 
keepsie  ; 

Rev.  H.  G.  Ludlow,  Poughkeepsie  ; 

Gen.  Thos.  L.  Davies,  President  of  the  Bank  of  Po’keepsie; 
Wm.  A.  Davies,  Esq.,  Pres,  of  Farmers’  and  Manuf’s  Bank; 
Henry  S.  Richards,  Esq  ,  Poughkeepsie  ; 

Rev.  S.  Mandeville,  La  Grange. 

April  1— 2t. 


THE  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT 
MANUFACTURING  Co.,  BALTIMORE. 

ROBERT  SINCLAIR,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

AT  this  manufactory  is  already  on  hand  and  for  sale — the 
Maryland  Self  Sharpening  Plows ,  warranted  the  most  perfect 
in  the  United  States. 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Corn  Mills, 

Endless  Chain  and  Leaver  Horse  Powers , 
Threshing  Machines ,  Corn  Shelters, 
for  hand  and  horse  power. 

Cylindrical  and  Common  Straw  Cutters. 

Also  every  variety  of  Cultivating  and  Sod  Plows,  Cultivators, 
Harrows  and  Farming  Tools  generally.  In  store  , 

Field  and  Garden  Seeds, 

warranted  fresh  and  first  quality. 

Implement  and  Seed  Catalogues  furnished  on  demand,  with 
prices  and  description  of  machines,  seeds,  trees,  &c, 

S.  Sc  Co. 

March  1,  1846.— March  and  May. 
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ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 
rpiIE  stock  of  seeds  and  implements  is  now  very  full,  and  or- 
ders  can  be  filled  at  short  notice.  We  have  a  fine  assortment 
of  u  Worcester,”  “  Centre  Draft,”  and  Diamond  plows,  of  all 
sizes,  both  with  and  without  trimmings.  Also  Cultivators,  Seed 
Planters,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  a  general  assortment  of  all  the 
tools  used  by  farmers.  Large  additions  have  recently  been  made 
to  our  stock  of  implements,  and  still  larger  additions  are  daily  ex¬ 
pected.  We  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  enumerate  the  articles, 
as  we  can  furnish  nearly  every  article  wanted  on  the  farm. 

We  have  also  a  very  good  and  extensive  assortment  of  Field 
and  Garden  Seeds,  which  will  be  sold  in  any  quantity  desired. 
Also  Carrot,  Turnep,  and  Beet  seeds,  for  field  culture. 

Grass  Seeds,  such  as  White  and  Red  Clover,  Lucerne,  or  French 
Clover,  Orchard  Grass,  Italian  and  Peruvian  Rye  Grass,  Northern 
and  Southern  Red  Top,  &c  ,  &e.  A  little  Black  Sea  and  Italian 
Spring  Wheat  for  seed,  still  on  hand. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co.,  23  Dean-st. 

May  1,  1846. ' 

FOR  SALE  AT  D.  O.  PROUTY’S  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 

194|  Market- street,  Philadelphia. 

EVERY  variety  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements 
in  general  use,  of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  superior 
workmanship,  at  extremely  low  prices  A  full  supply  of  Prouty 
Sc  Mears’  Centre  Draft,  Self-Sharpening,  Right  and  Left  Hand. 
Sub-Soil  and  Side  Hill,  Wheel  and  Swing  Plows,  with  points  and 
shares  so  strong  and  thoroughly  purified  and  hardened,  that  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  have  often  been  plowed  with  a  single  set.,  at 
an  expense  of  50  to  62  cents.  These  plows  are  constructed  of  the 
best  materials,  and  the  highest  finish,  and  for  ease  of  draught  and 
management,  the  facility  with  which  their  points  and  shares  are 
turned  and  sharpened  their  eradication  of  weeds  and  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  they  stand  unrivalled  in  the  market.  They 
are  warranted  to  work  in  any  soil,  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction, 
after  fair  trial,  or  they  may  be  returned,  when  the  purchase  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Agricultural.  Horticultural ,  and  Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety, 
raised  expressly  for  this  establishment  by  careful  and  experienced 
seed  growers,  and  warranted. 

May  1— 2t. 


JUST  PUBLISHED— Price  50  Cents. 

THE  FRU'IT  CULTURIST,  containing  Directions  for  Raising 
Young  Trees  in  the  Nursery,  and  for  the  Management  of  the 
Orchard  and  Garden.  By  J.  J.  Thomas.  Illustrated  with  nume¬ 
rous  engravings. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  office  of  “  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor,”  Albany,  and  by  M.  H.  NEWMAN, 

Bookseller,  199  Broadway,  New- York. 

Notices  of  the  Fruit  Culturist. 

“  This  is  a  very  valuable  work.  It  contains  full  directions  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  this  country, 
and  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  orchardist  and  gardener.” — 
Rock.  Dem. 

“  This  is  a  new  and  valuable  work  just  issued  from  the  New- 
York  press,  by  our  fellow-citizen,  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon. 
It  is  a  convenient  manual  for  the  orchardist  and  fruit  gardener, 
being  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  northern  states,  and  should  be 
in  the  bauds  of  every  man  interested  in  these  subjects.”—  Wayne 
Sentinel. 

“  We  hail  with  real  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  little  work. 
It  is  a  book  “  for  the  million,”  and  just  what  is  wanted  by  the 
multitude  of  persons  who  have  a  desire  to  cultivate  fine  fruits,  and 
feel  the  need  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  cannot  well  afford 
to  purchase  Downing’s  admirable  book.” — Ohio  Cult. 

“  We  have  glanced  hastily  over  it,  and  find  it  exactly  what  we 
expected— a  plain,  practical  little  book,  well  calculated  to  effect 
the  designs  of  the  author,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  viz:  “  To  fur¬ 
nish  useful  directions  to  those  who  may  be  little  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  fruit  trees,  promote  the  culture  of  the  best  varie¬ 
ties,  and  improve  their  treatment  so  as  to  secure  excellence  and 
productiveness  in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  is  usually  attained.” 

*  *  *  This  is  decidedly  the  book  for  the  “  ten  hundred  thou¬ 

sand  ”  fruit  growers  in  the  northern  states.  Every  man  and  wo¬ 
man  who  cultivates  to  the  number  of  one  tree  should  have  it,  and 
have  it  immediately,  It  will  save  an  immense  deal  of  trouble 
in  asking  questions  of  persons  who  are  perhaps  too  busy,  or  ill 
qualified,  to  answer  them.  To  the  multitudes  of  persons  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  of  no  profession,  who  are  here  and  there  embarking 
in  the  nursery  business,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  it  is  invaluable.  We  hope  it  will  be  placed  in  every  school 
district  library  in  the  state.  It  is  well  adapted  to  promote  taste 
and  knowledge  among  the  young.” — Genesee  Farmer. 

“  From  a  hasty  perusal  we  believe  it  eminently  calculated  to 
benefit  the  horticulturist.” — N.  E.  Farmer. 


PLATT’S  PATENT  (LATEST)  IMPROVED  PORTA¬ 
BLE  BURR-STONE  MILLS. 

rpHE  undersigned  would  refer  readers  to  his  advertisement  in 
J-  the  April  number  of  the  Cultivator,  in  regard  to  these  mills — 
and  he  would  here  add  that  it  is  his  intention  to  inform  the  public 
practically  (as  soon  as  suitable  arrangements  can  be  established  in 
this  city.)  of  what  has  been  proved  to  his  own  and  others’  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  these  mills  now  stand  unrivalled  for  excellence.  If  cer¬ 
tificates  i'rom  distinguished  parties  are  valued,  they  can  be  given; 
here  is  one. 

“  This  is  to  certify  thai  I  have  recently  used  ‘Platt’s  Patent 
Portable  24  inch  Burr-Stone  Mills,’  in  this  city,  for  grinding  feed 
and  coarse  and  fine  meal.  It  proves  to  be  by  far  the  best  I  have 
ever  known,  having  ground  with  it  from  four  to  five  bushels  of 
fine  corn  meal  per  hour,  in  the  best  manner  with  power  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  horse.  MARTIN  CONE. 

New-York.  March,  1846 — 4t. 

For  sale  by  J.  PLANT,  5  Burling  Slip,  New-York. 

Mav  1— It. 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 
191  Front-street  {up  stairs ,)  New-York. 

npHE  subscribers  having  in  connection  with  their  manufactory 
J-  opened  a  warehouse  as  above,  respectfully  solicit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers  and  dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  who  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  and  examine  before  purchasing, 
our  extensive  assortment  of  PLOWS,  of  the  most  approved  pat¬ 
terns*  made  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  of  superior  materials, 
with  casting's  for  the  various  plows  in  use.  Also 
Straw  Cutters,  Road  Scrapers, 

Fan  Mills,  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows, 

Corn  Shelters,  Forks,  Rakes, 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hoes, 

Corn  Mills,  Scythes,  Snathes, 

Horse  Powers,  Shovels,  Spades, 

Threshers,  Churns,  Wheelbarrows, 

Harrows,  Whiffletrees, 

Cultivators,  Neck  Yokes, 

Ox  and  Trace  chains,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

With  an  assortment  of  Trucks,  Sugar-mills,  Mill  Gearing,  Seg¬ 
ments,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices, 
and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

TRIMBLE  &  WATERMAN, 

IT.  S  Ag.  Warehouse,  190  Front-st,  (up  stairs,)  N.  Y 

ManufaCorv  509  and  Wi  c  •# 

\l  ay  l  >» _  ' _ ,  ■ 

MORGAN  HORSE  BLACK -HAWK. 

THIS  superior  horse  will  stand  for  mares  at  the  stable  of  Da¬ 
vid  Hill,  in  Bridport,  Vt.  For  particulars  in  regard  to 
Black-Hawk,  see  last  vol.  of  the  Cultivator,  pages  184,  196,  352. 
May  1,  1846. 
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MR.  HORSFORD’S  LETTERS.— NO.  XI. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  FORESTS  IN  GERMANY. 


Giessen,  Aug.  14,  1845. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  have  just  returned  from  a  long  walk 
with  the  University  Professor  of  Forest  Science.  Our 
course  lay  through  an  interesting  section  of  the  ten 
thousand  morgens  under  his  direction,  and  enabled  me 
to  gather  from  what  I  saw  and  from  his  conversation, 
many  facts  in  the  range  of  forest  culture  in  Germany, 
that  I  am  confident  your  readers  will  not  be  unwilling 
to  share  with  me. 

The  present  system  of  forest  regulation,  in  its  detail, 
was  instituted  in  1818.  Previous  to  that  period  the 
woodlands  were  planted,  trained  and  cut  fortimber,  with¬ 
out  particular  scientific  direction.  Naturally  enough, 
there  were  many  instances  of  exception  to  the  best 
modes,  in  the  growth,  preservation,  and  removal  of 
wood.  The  government  saw  clearly  that  in  a  century 
or  two,  at  the  farthest,  Hessia  would  be  robbed  of  its 
forest,  and  in  great  wisdom  took  the  entire  control  of 
the  woodlands  into  its  own  hands.  Now  each  town 
and  village  has  its  specific  amount  of  wood  provided 
each  year,  and  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with  the 
expenditures  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  forest¬ 
lands.  The  Mayor  and  Burgomasters  receive  so  many 
cords  from  the  forest  director — each  town  and  village 
an  amount  proportioned  to  its  population. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  system  the  people 
thought  the  act  oppressive,  but  now  the  re-institution 
of  the  old  arrangement  would  be  regarded  as  a  great 
misfortune. 

The  whole  is  managed  with  an  economy  that  would, 
to  most  Americans,  to  whom  wood  has  as  yet  compara¬ 
tively  little  value,  seem  quite  uncalled  for.  But  it  is 
not  so.  The  saving  of  the  German  peasantry  has  quite 
as  important  a  relation  to  their  happiness  as  their  ac¬ 
cumulation. 

The  planting  of  seeds,  propagation,  transplanting, 
trimming  and  constant  attendance  upon  the  trees  till 
fit  for  cutting,  and  the  conversion  of  stems,  branches, 
and  roots  into  firewood,  is  every  part  of  it,  under  the 
most  intelligent  direction;  and  some  of  your  readers 
will  be  surprised,  as  I  was,  to  learn  that  the  course  of 
study  which  young  men  must  pursue  to  fit  them  for  the 


posts  of  forest  director  under  government,  is  as  long  and 
difficult  as  that  of  medicine.  Even  this  does  not  give 
a  just  idea.  For  example :  A  student  who  has  attended 
two  full  courses  of  medical  lectures,  in  the  state  of 
New-York,  having  previously  and  in  current  time 
studied  three  years  with  a  practising  physician,  is 
upon  examination,  admitted  to  the  privileges  and  emolu¬ 
ments  of  a  medical  man.  Here,  he  must  not  only 
have  heard  the  courses  of  lectures,  but  he  must  have 
studied  chemistry  in  the  laboratory,  conducting  a  sys¬ 
tematic  course  of  analytical  chemistry.  He  must  have 
studied  pharmacy  with  an  apothecary,  making  his  pre¬ 
parations;  he  must  have  presented  his  collections  in 
botany,  (and  these,  with  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
hopes  to  win  the  degree  of  Dr.  at  the  close  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  year,  comprise  about  5000  species;)  in  anatomy 
he  must  have  used  the  scalpel — and  all  this  is  super- 
added  to  the  course  of  the  Gymnasium.* 

The  student  of  Forest  Science  must,  after  a  course 
of  thorough  natural  history — including  botany,  zoology, 
mineralogy,  and  geology — add  a  thorough  and  some¬ 
what  extended  course  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
Of  chemistry  less  is  requisite  than  for  the  medical  stu¬ 
dent.  The  examination  is  so  thorough  that  there  is 
no  hope  of  passing  without  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  several  departments  of  science  particularly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  profession.  Mathematics  in  its  higher 
principle  of  the  calculus,  is  called  in  to  determine  from 
accumulated  data  concerning  the  nutritive  inorganic 
matters  of  the  soil,  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  dif¬ 
ferent  woods,  &c. ;  how  much  wood  can  be  profitably 
cut  each  year;  and  how  soon  tracts  will  be  cut  away; 
how  long  forests  may  advantageously  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  particular  places,  &c. 

Physics  come  in  to  aid  in  the  drainage,  road  and 
hedge-making,  surveying,  &c.  Botany  and  entomolo¬ 
gy  are  too  obviously  all  essential,  and  scarcely  less  so 
are  geology  and  mineralogy. 

In  passing,  through  the  superb  gardens  we  saw  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fine  beets,  mangel-wurzel,  cabbage,  carrots,  &c. 
The  kitchen  gardens  certainly  promise  rich  treats  for  the 
table  in  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 

The  chief  labor  in  them,  as  in  most  other  kinds  of 
service,  is  performed  by  females.  The  freedom  from 
weeds  and  the  thrifty  condition  of  all  the  vegetables, 
particularly  attracted  my  attention. 

Farther  on  we  passed  fields  of  rye,  cut  and  shocked 
a  fortnight  or  more  since,  and  wheat  just  being  cut. 
The  latter  is  light,  not  more  than  twelve  bushels  to  the 
acre.  It  is  cut  while  the  straw  is  yet  tough,  and  the 
berry  still  soft,  with  a  short,  abruptly  curved  sickle, 
which  is  used,  not  as  with  us,  aided  by  the  left  hand, 
but  as  a  hatchet  would  be.  The  gavels  with  the  mass 
of  little  parasitical  vines  about  the  straw,  are  after¬ 
wards  bound  up  with  rye  straw  bands  at  a  lavish  expen¬ 
diture  of  time.  The  noxious  Canada  thistles,  which  are 
every  where  about  Giessen,  are  separated  from  the 
gavels  previous  to  binding.  The  rainy  weather  of  the 
last  fortnight  or  more,  has  proved  the  advantage  of  the 
careful  shocking  over  all  the  grain  fields.  In  drawing 


*  The  gymnasium  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  our  colleges. 
Students  complete  their  courses  of  mathematics  aud  the  classics  in 
them. 
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the  wheat  to  the  barns,  a  sheet  of  linen  is  tacked  to  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  wagon  rack.  This,  with  the 
cutting  before  complete  ripeness  prevents  quite  all  loss. 

Already  the  rye  fields  are  plowed  and  dragged  for  the 
fall  crop.  Flint,  red-chaff,  bearded,  and  another  varie¬ 
ty,  of  very  large  berry,  I  have  noticed  among  the  sorts 
of  wheat.  Potatoes  are  looking  finely.  They  are 
generally  in  drills,  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a  half 
apart.  New  potatoes  are  in  market. 

We  came  first  among  the  forests  upon  a  section  of 
eight  years  old  larches.  They  were  not  more  thau 
three  and  a  half  feet  high.  Where  any  had  died  others 
of  three  years  growth  had  taken  their  places.  In  a 
little  marsh  of  only  a  rod  square,  the  Prof,  showed  me, 
how,  after  years  of  failures  to  make  larches  grow,  he 
had  succeeded  by  inverting  a  spade-full  of  earth  and 
sward  upon  the  level  surface,  thus  making  a  little  hil¬ 
lock,  and  there  planting  the  young  larch.  Throughout 
a  distance  of  some  miles,  where  formerly  the  road  was 
about  four  rods  wide,  there  are  now  on  each  side,  regu¬ 
lar  rows  of  larches,  firs,  and  pines,  occupying  nearly 
the  half  of  the  former  width.  The  macadam  road  ren¬ 
ders  the  original  width  unnecessary,  and  properly  now 
it  is  appropriated  to  an  increase  of  forest  supplies. 

The  whole  tract  of  the  forest  land  belonging  to  the 
Giessen  circuit,  is  cut  into  blocks  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  square,  by  roads  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
wide.  These  serve  in  the  removal  of  wood,  and  divide 
the  different  growths  and  sorts  from  each  other.  This 
remark  in  general  is  true,  though  the  kind  of  timber  is 
varied  in  hills  and  in  moist  lands,  irrespective  of  any 
thing  else  than  the  soil  and  situation.  Every  spot 
where  plants  could,  and  apparently  should  grow,  there 
they  were  seen.  Sometimes  in  quincunx  order  and 
sometimes  from  broadcast  sowing.  The  latter  method 
is  now  esteemed  the  better  one,  the  plants  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  altogether  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  the  straightest  and  best  remain,  while 
the  indifferent  are  removed,  always  careful  however  to 
keep  the  ground  thoroughly  shaded. 

The  nursery  of  forest  trees  was  especially  grateful  to 
my  eye.  Here  the  varieties  were  grown  less  for  trans¬ 
plantation  to  sites  in  forest  lands,  than  as  ornamental 
and  shade  trees.  Many  trees  of  other  countries  are 
here.  An  oak  from  Austria — another  from  America — 
as  well  as  maples  and  pines  from  various  lands.  Aoove 
all  the  native  and  foreign  trees  in  grace  and  beauty 
slood  our  New  England  elm.  I  could  easily  have  fan¬ 
cied  myself  in  a  nursery  by  Pittsfield  or  New-Haven. 
It  sells  here  as  an  ornamental  tree  at  a  good  price. 
Varieties  of  ash,  locust,  maple,  beech,  thorn  hedges, 
cherry,  apple,  and  pears,  were  separated  from  each 
other  in  beds,  and  the  whole  kept  freed  from  weeds  by 
the  labor  of  the  peasant  girls. 

Upon  the  southern  exposure  of  a  grove  of  beeches, 
we  saw  the  effect  of  direct  sunlight  upon  trees  that  in 
earlier  life  had  been  protected  by  shade.  A  strip  of 
bark  several  inches  wide  had  sprung  from  the  wood,  and 
through  a  number  of  square  yards  about  the  roots,  the 
grass  by  reflected  sunlight  had  been  most  manifestly 
injured. 

A  singular  trait  of  character  in  the  deer  which  are 
encouraged  to  roam  about  here  in  considerable  num¬ 
bers,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  When  the  season  ar¬ 
rives  in  which  the  bucks  begin  to  rub  their  horns,  they 
seek  young,  slender  trees,  and  rub  and  twist  them  about 
till  much  of  the  bark  is  removed.  What  is  particularly 
singular,  is  that  they  fall  upon  the  saplings  of  foreign 
trees,  as  if  couscious  the  tree  would  be  destroyed,  they 
would  spare  the  native  growth. 

The  muck  that  accumulates  in  the  little  ravines 
is  gathered,  much  of  it,  and  sold.*  My  attention  was 
directed  to  a  pile  recently  purchased  by  Professor 
Liebig.  It  is  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soil  of  a 
little  farm  called  the  Liebig  Heights,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  Giessen  and  its  surrounding  points.  Near  this 
little  farm  the  forest  director  is  now  laying  out  a  net¬ 
work  of  walks  through  a  grove  of  several  hundred  acres 
of  pines.  The  expenditures  are  made  by  the  city — a 

*  Some  of  it  is  employed  to  enrich  the  earth  about  the  roots  of 
trees  when  transplanted. 


tribute  of  respect  to  the  genius  whose  fame  has  made 
this  little  town  known  through  the  world.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  my  mentioning  here,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Hessia  pay  all  the  expenses  of  postage,  and  all 
the  cost  of  transport  of  matters  connected  with  chemis¬ 
try  that  would  otherwise  fall  upon  Prof.  Liebig. 

To  return.  When  the  trees  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years  old,  the  trimming  commences  and  employs 
hundreds  of  the  peasantry  when  other  labor  is  less  press¬ 
ing.  The  branches  and  twigs  are  cut  and  made  into 
bundles  for  fifty-four  kreutzers  per  hundred — about 
eighteen  cents  a  hundred.  They  are  chiefly  consumed, 
I  think,  by  the  bakers.  The  trunks  and  larger  branches 
are  saved  instead  of  being  chopped,  and,  as  already  in¬ 
timated,  the  stumps  and  roots  are  thoroughly  dug  up, 
dried,  and  sold.  So  economically  managed  are  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  laboratory,  in  order  that  the  sums  paid 
by  students  may  be  the  least  possible,  that  one  of  the 
apartments  is  warmed  by  the  burning  of  little  pine 
roots. 

I  have  given  you  but  a  hasty  outline  of  what  I  saw 
and  learned,  and  yet  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  may  give 
some  idea  of  an  art  which  we  may  one  day  be  obliged 
to  prosecute  in  the  new  world.  The  necessity  of  such 
rigid  economy  in  the  consumption  of  our  forests  has  not 
been  felt  by  us.  When  it  shall  be,  it  will  be  fortunate 
that  so  safe  and  complete  a  guide  has  been  furnished  us 
in  the  experience  of  the  Germans. 

Respectfully  yours,  E.  N.  Horsford. 


MANURES. 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — It  is  a  principle  now  universally 
conceded,  we  believe,  by  all  good  farmers,  that  con¬ 
tinual  croppings,  however  favorable*  circumstances  may 
be,  must  continually  impoverish  the  soil,  and  that 
in  the  end,  blank  sterility  will  take  the  place  of  abun¬ 
dant  fertility  unless  returns  are  made  to  it,  in  some  de¬ 
gree  commensurate  to  the  amount  of  production  taken 
from  it.  This  principle  is  in  perfect  accordance  to  the 
universal  laws  of  nature.  Stop  the  flow  of  the  streams 
which  supply  the  fountains  and  let  the  outlet  continue 
its  draughts,  and  the  fountain  will  soon  become  dry. 
Let  an  animal  accustomed  to  labor,  continue  to  per¬ 
form  his  task,  and  although  you  may  give  him  food  suf¬ 
ficient  for  his  subsistence  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  yet, 
if  he  continues  to  labor,  and  an  additional  quantity  of 
food  is  not  placed  at  his  disposal,  you  will  find  his 
strength  wasting,  and  his  beauty  and  symmetry  of  form 
shrinking  into  contracted  dimensions.  So  with  the 
earth;  let  it  labor  and  bring  forth  ever  so  abundantly 
of  herb  for  use  of  man,  and  grass  for  his  herds  and 
flocks,  and  if  this  produce,  the  results  of  labor,  be  taken 
from  it,  and  no  equivalent  returned,  deformity  and  de¬ 
cay  of  its  productive  powers  will  be  the  sure  result  of 
such  gross  mismanagement. 

Now  everybody  knows  that  this  restoring  principle 
is  found  in  manures  or  fertilizing  substances  which 
come  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  in  various  ways, 
and  under  different  names,  according  as  their  different 
characters  and  qualities  may  dictate.  Hence  in  lime, 
gypsum,  salt,  &c.,  we  have  mineral  manures;  clover, 
leaves  from  the  forest,  corn-stalks,  furnish  vegetable 
manures,  and  so  on,  through  the  whole  vocabulary. 
The  action  of  these  different  substances  must  of  course 
be  different,  yet,  their  end  is  the  same,  to  give  fertility 
to  soil  exhausted  by  cropping,  or  as  we  would  rather 
take  business  by  the  the  foretop  and  say,  to  prevent  ex¬ 
haustion. 

It  was  our  design  when  we  commenced  this  article  to 
write  more  particularly  at  this  time  on  the  management 
and  application  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  use¬ 
ful  in  improving  the  soil.  And  we  have  no  doubt  but 
every  body  will  respond  to  the  assertion,  that  the  more 
of  these  a  farmer  can  bestow  upon  his  lands,  the  greater 
will  be  the  produce  of  his  harvests,  and  the  more  far¬ 
mer-like  the  look  of  his  establishment.  Then  we  take 
it  for  granted  that  every  one  will  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  increasing  these  substances  to  the  greatest 
amount,  and  applying  them  in  the  most  judicious  and 
economical  manner. 
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aernsrenra'.'. 

According  to  our  views  of  this  matter  then,  the  far¬ 
mer’s  barn-yard  must  be  the  “  savings  bank”  where  all 
the  deposits  are  to  be  gathered  to  effect  this  object.  And 
in  order  to  have  every  thing  safe,  about  the  vault, 
the  yard  should  have  a  firm  bottom  and  be  raised  at  the 
sides  so  that  all  the  liquids  as  well  as  the  solids  may  be 
safe  from  embezzlement.  Some  recommend  paving  the 
basin  of  the  yard  in  order  to  prevent  leakage.  We 
have  found  a  very  good  substitute  for  this  in  spreading 
an  even  surface  of  ‘ ‘  hard  pan”  or  subsoil  (a  sub¬ 
stance  not  unfrequently  found  within  reach  of  the  plow, 
on  exhausted  lands.)  Into  this  repository  it  is  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  litter  is  thrown  during  the  winter,  when 
it  is  continually  subject  to  the  trampling  of  stock,  and  it 
is  of  very  little  consequence  how  coarse  it  is,  provided 
it  is  of  a  consistency  to  absorb  the  juices  of  the  yard. 
The  refuse  of  corn-stalks,  potato  and  pumpkin  vines,  in¬ 
deed  anything  and  everything  which  is  capable  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  moisture  may  be  deposited  here  with  assurances 
of  a  speedy  and  profitable  dividend. 

We  have  now  got  our  materials  together,  for  every¬ 
thing  must  imply  the  whole,  and  what  is  to  be  done 
next?  On  this  point  there  is  yet  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
Some  would  say,  let  the  heterogeneous  mass  remain 
over  summer,  and  in  autumn  cart  it  off  to  the  corn-field 
for  next  year.  Others,  perhaps  would  think  it  alto¬ 
gether  advisable  to  reduce  its  quantity  by  some  artifi¬ 
cial  process,  and  make  of  it  rich  rotten  manure,  fit  for 
corn  the  present  season.  Either  of  these  ways  may  do 
for  those  who  have  enough  and  to  spare,  but  the  farmer 
of  limited  means  cannot,  and  the  one  of  strict  economy 
will  not  submit  to  the  “  falling  of  stocks  ”  which  must 
be  consequent  in  either  case. 

We  believe  that  it  is  now  conceded  by  most  farmers, 
that  the  farm-yard  should  be  cleared  as  early  as  may  be 
every  spring,  and  that  its  contents  be  applied  directly 
to  the  soil.  Yet  we  know  there  are  some,  so  much 
devoted  to  ee ancient  usages”  and  so  bound  in  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  their  fathers  as  to  suppose  that  corn  cannot  be 
raised  on  many  soils  without  pursuing  the  wasteful 
practice  of  letting  their  manure  lie  over  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  the  tedious  operation  of  applying  it  by 
shovels-full  under  the  hill.  This  process,  if  the  land  is 
previously  in  tolerable  tilth,  will  certainly  give  a  fair 
crop.  And  why  should  it  not?  Did  the  provident  far¬ 
mer  who  adopts  this  course  ever  reflect  that  the  shovel- 
full  so  applied  Avould  have  been  three  or  four  shovels- 
full  if  used  in  its  fresh  or  unfermented  state.  Now  let 
careful  experiment  decide  this  question.  Make  an  es¬ 
timate  of  the  number  of  loads  of  fermented  manure  ne¬ 
cessary  to  manure  an  acre  of  corn  in  the  hill.  Then 
make  your  own  estimate  of  the  number  of  loads  of 
green  manure  necessary  to  make  those  loads  rotted  ma¬ 
nure,  and  apply  them  to  the  adjoining  acre,  and  see,  not 
only  where  you  get  the  best  crop  of  corn,  but  the  best 
succession  of  crops,  for  in  making  agricultural  estimates, 
the  account  should  always  run  beyond  the  present  year. 
If  you  find  the  balance  in  favor  of  using  green  manure 
and  spreading  upon  the  land,  then  you  gain  one  year  in 
the  use  of  it,  a  period  of  no  small  importance  in  im¬ 
proving  a  farm.  And  the  advantage  to  the  present  crop, 
wh ere  manure-  is  spread  upon  the  land  instead  of  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  hill,  is  greater  than  at  first  imagined.  In 
the  latter  case  its  effects  are  earlier  felt  we  admit,  and 
they  are  sooner  over,  for  however  rapid  the  growth  of 
corn  may  be,  while  the  roots  come  within  its  immedi¬ 
ate  influence,  it  is  checked  as  soon  as  they  push  into  the 
i>nmanured  land  beyond;  while  in  the  former  case,  they, 
by  pushing  forward,  are  meeting  new  supplies  as  their 
increasing  growth  requires  them.  So  then,  we  say, 
use  barn-yard  and  stable  manure  in  as  green  or  unfer¬ 
mented  a  condition  as  possible.  It  is  the  fermenting 
process  that  is  needed  in  the  soil,  and  it  is  by  this  that 
like  leaven  it  diffuses  itself  through  the  mass  “  until  the 
whole  is  leaven,”  or  fertilized.  We  care  not  how 
coarse  the  material  be  if  it  has  only  laid  in  the  yard 
until  it  has  absorbed  its  fill  of  the  juices,  for  the  coarser, 
the  longer  its  effects  will  be  visible.  It  will  keep  the 
soil  if  inclined  to  clay,  loose  or  permeable  to  the  sun 
and  atmosphere  longer,  and  if  it  is  sand  or  gravelly 
land,  it  is  much  less  subject  to  evaporation,  and  goes  to 


form  vegetable  mold,  which  renders  it  more  tenacious. 
Hence  the  benefits  of  plowing  in  green  crops  on  such 
lands.  They  furnish  a  fertilizing  medium  which  is  not 
soon  lost  by  air,  and  winds,  and  rain. 

In  the  application  of  barn-yard  manures  in  an  unfer¬ 
mented  state  we  should  be  guided  by  circumstances.  If 
very  coarse,  wre  would  by  all  means  plow  them  in,  as 
in  that  case,  the  harrow  could  not  cover  them  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  therefore  loss,  which 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  would  follow.  But 
where  but  little  coarse  material  is  combined,  thorough 
harrowing  may  be  sufficient. 

With  regard  to  the  application  of  manure  to  spring 
grains,  such  as  wheat,  & c.,  we  have  of  late  years  taken 
the  loosest  litter  in  the  barn-yard,  and  spread  it  after 
the  last  harrowing,  with  good  effect,  though  it  may 
seem  like  a  contradiction  of  the  doctrine  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced.  But  there  are  attending  circumstances  which 
alter  cases  between  plowed  and  hoed  crops.  It  is 
usually  a  long  time  before  the  latter  cover  the  land  so 
as  to  obstruct  the  operation  of  winds  and  sunshine.  In 
the  case  of  wheat,  it  soon  starts  up  and  covers  the  surface 
so  that  in  a  little  time  it  protects  the  litter,  through  which 
it  sprung,  from  too  rapid  evaporation.  This  litter  in  its 
turn,  extends  acts  of  courtesy  to  the  grain,  by  keeping 
the  earth  cooler  and  in  a  more  equal  state  of  moisture 
through  its  growth.  It  also  prevents  its  being  beat 
down  into  solid  masses,  by  heavy  rains,  and  thus  pre¬ 
serves  to  it  a  readier  fitness  for  atmospheric  influence. 

Yours  truly,  W.  Bacon. 

Richmond,  (Mass.,)  Feb.  16,  1846. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — Time  was,  as  aged  people  have 
told  me,  when  a  barrel  of  potatoes  was  considered  a 
sufficient  winter’s  supply  for  any  family.  From  such  a 
small  beginning  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  crops  of  our  country,  and  its  importance  should  en¬ 
list  the  feelings  of  all  farmers  to  make  every  possible 
exertion  to  increase  the  crop  without  extra  labor. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  people  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  seed  necessary  to  be  used  in  planting,  and  in 
regard  to  cutting’,  &c.  Some  farmers  plant  their  pota¬ 
toes  whole,  and  use  from  20  to  30  bushels  on  an  acre ; 
some  plant  only  the  seed  end,  thereby  saving  one -.half 
or  more ;  while  others  pursue  different  methods.  I  never 
knew  an  individual,  however,  who  only  planted  a  part 
of  the  potato,  that  did  not  plant  the  seed  end.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made 
extensively,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  exact  amount 
of  seed  necessary — if  it  should  be  cut — and  if  so,  to  as¬ 
certain  that  part  of  the  potato  which  is  best  for  planting. 

I  send  you  the  following  account,  hoping  others,  that 
have  never  done  so,  will  be  induced  to  make  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  potato,  (and  a  great  variety  can  be 
made,)  believing  the  result  will  be  beneficial. 

I  In  years  past,  we  have  cut  our  seed  potatoes,  using 
I  those  of  middling  size,  and  put  the  seed  ends  of  two  in 
[  a  hill.  In  1843  and  ’44,  we  planted  a  few  rows  with 
ij  the  rest,  cutting  the  seed  so  as  to  have  only  one  eye  in 
a  piece,  and  put  three  pieces  in  a  hill.  At  harvesting 
it  took  two  or  three  more  hills  for  a  bushel,  where  only 
three  eyes  were  put  in  a  hill,  than  where  the  seed  ends 
were;  but  the  potatoes  were  larger  and  fairer,  with  but 
few  that  wrere  too  small  for  the  table,  while  of  the 
others,  probably  a  fifth  part  were  too  small.  The  hills 
might  be  planted  nearer  together  of  the  three  eyes  in  a 
hill,  thereby  making  the  product  of  an  acre  greater  than 
of  the  other  method. 

This  year  we  tried  a  new  experiment.  Took  pota¬ 
toes  about  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg;  cut  them,  leaving 
about  a  third,  or  more  of  the  potatoe  on  the  seed  end, 
and  planted  two  rows,  putting  two  seed  ends  in  a  hill 
in  one  row,  and  two  other  ends  in  a  hill  in  the  other 
row.  The  rows  were  treated  and  cultivated  exactly 
alike  throughout,  but  owing  partly  to  the  drouth  th-e 
yield  was  not  large.  In  the  row  in  which  the  seed 
end?  were  planted,  it  took  40  hills  to  make  a  bushel; 
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in  the  other  only  29,  being  one-fourth  difference  in  the 
yield. 

In  the  first  experiment,  it  will  be  seen  there  was  a 
saving  of  seed,  in  the  second  an  increase  of  the  crop. 
East  Ware,  N.  H Dec.,  1845.  Eaton. 


FACILITIES  FOR  WOOL-G-ROWING-  IN  ILLINOIS. 


Mb.  Editok — Turning  over  files  of  your  most  valua¬ 
ble  paper,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  “Notes  of  a 
Traveller — No.  1,”  contained  in  your  number  for  May, 
1845,  signed  by  S.  B.  Buckley,  which  have  much  merit. 
The  portion  of  the  communication  I  would  allude  to 
and  remark  upon,  is  as  follows: — “If  we  look  at  the 
history  of  sheep,  we  will  find  that  they  have  always 
flourished  best  in  hilly  and  mountainous  districts;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  not  probable  that  the  wool-growing  business 
will  be  profitable  on  the  western  prairies,  because  there 
is  too  much  sameness  in  the  scenery,  and  often  the  want 
of  pure  water  and  air;  besides  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son,  the  prairies  are  often  parched  by  drouth  when  the 
grass  becomes  dry,  affording  little  nutriment,  and  then 
it  stands  ready  to  be,  and  is  sometimes  consumed  by 
fix-e.  At  such  seasons  every  one  knows  that  sheep 
would  not  have  sufficiency  of  shade,  food,  and  water. 
I  allude  more  particularly  to  the  middle  and  southern 
portions  of  Illinois,  and  I  speak  from  impressions  made 
in  a  tour  through  that  region  in  the  dry  summer  of 
1838.” 

Now  although  the  gentleman  is  guarded,  and  in¬ 
tends  only  to  convey  the  ideas  and  opinions  formed  by 
him  during  a  tour  over  part  of  southern  and  middle 
Illinois,  yet  as  some  of  your  numerous  readers,  pei'haps, 
may,  without  further  inquiry  receive  the  above  views 
as  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Illinois,  and  parts  adjacent, 
I  will  attempt  a  limited  description  of  pai’ts  of  northern 
Illinois,  (which  I  regret  Mr.  Buckley  did  not  also  visit,) 
at  the  same  time  hoping  you  may  find  room  for  my  com¬ 
munication  in  your  pages. 

There  is  as  mai'ked  a  difference  in  the  surface — its 
altitude,  variation,  beauty  of  scenery,  &c.,  between  the 
parts  of  Illinois  Mr.  B.  alludes  to,  and  the  north-western 
section,  as  the  contrast  Holland  displays  with  the 
choicest  parts  of  England — say  Gloucestershix-e.  North¬ 
western  Illinois  has  none  of  the  sameness  alluded  to, 
except  perhaps  in  spots  of  limited  extent.  The  surface 
generally  is  high  rolling  prairie — with  ravines,  bluffs — 
and  though  not  mountainous,  comes  within  the  term 
hilly — for,  from  points,  one  may  catch  a  view  of  10  or 
25  miles  of  surrounding  country,  although  that  does  not 
lie  low;  a  fiat  of  over  10  or  20  acres  is  rare,  and  the 
whole  country  is  admirably  drained,  as  was  proved  in 
that  unprecedented  wet  season  of  1844,  the  effect  of 
which  mainly  was  only  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  the 
crops  about  one  third.  There  were  no  overflowings  in 
this  favored  region,  sweeping  away  fencing,  stock, 
houses,  and  people,  as  elsewhere,  nor  were  the  roads 
impeded  to  the  extent  of  retarding  travelling. 

The  summer  of  1845  was  unusually  diy;  from  May  to 
winter  thei*e  were  but  two  or  three  slight  showei*s  of 
an  hour  or  two.  Yet  the  crops  did  not  suffer — the 
grass  continued  good  though  not  quite  of  usual  height, 
and  hay  made  of  it  has  proved  most  excellent  in  flavor 
and  nutriment.  I  made  and  stacked  over  350  tons  of  this 
hay,  and  so  good  is  it,  that  my  eastern  hoi-ses  prefer  it 
to  timothy.  Much  certainly  depends  on  making  it  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner. 

With  reference  to  the  air  of  this  country — its  purity, 
fx-eshness,  elasticity,  and  freedom  from  sultriness  is  what 
first  attracted  my  attention  when  ti’avelling  in  north¬ 
western  Illinois,  during  the  summer  of  1843,  after  hav¬ 
ing  visited  and  resided  in  the  choicest  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  several  of  the  islands  of  the  east.  I  have 
never  felt  a  climate  more  delicious,  exhilarating  and 
healthy,  than  in  this  valley  of  Rock  River,  nor  have  I 
viewed  scenei'y  more  attractive  for  beauty  and  variety, 
though  mox-e  wild  and  grand  I  have  cei-tainly  seen. 

Sheep  do  thrive  well,  excellently  well  here,  as  others 
and  myself  have  proved,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  is  little, 


about  40  cents  per  head  per  annum,  including  shepherd, 
interest  on  capital,  and  every  other  charge.  On  my 
farm  are  about  1 100,  and  it  would  afford  me  pleasure  to 
show  them  to  Mr.  Buckley  and  all  other  persons  who 
take  interest  in  rural  affairs,  feeling  assured,  as  I  do, 
their  condition  would  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
thei’e  is  no  section  of  the  United  States  whei*e  the  ani¬ 
mal  thrives  better  in  every  respect,  especially  for  wool 
and  breeding.  My  flock  has  been  fed  mainly  on  prairie 
hay  during  the  past  winter,  and  with  very  little  grain, 
not  a  quarter  part  of  the  quantity  stated  to  be  fed  to 
flocks  in  New-York,  Ohio,  &c. 

The  dryness  of  our  winters  and  clear  cold  weather,  is 
favorable  to  sheep.  The  rainy  days  here  being  less  by 
aboxxt  one-half  than  in  New-England  and  New-York.  I 
have  proved  this  truth,  and  in  summer,  it  is  rarely  the 
sun  rises  without  a  breeze  coming  with  it,  continuing 
into  evening  or  night.  I  have  never  known  a  l'eal  sul¬ 
try  day  here. 

Those  who  have  doubts  of  this  section  of  the  west 
being  favorable  for  sheep  or  other  stock,  and  who  seek 
choice  spots  for  farming  with  unusual  advantages,  on  a 
large  or  small  scale — especially  the  former — I  invite  to 
call  upon  me,  and  proffer  my  services,  vehicles,  and 
horses  to  show  them  around — pointing  out  the  slopes, 
gentle  and  abrupt — the  bluffs  and  ravines — hill  and 
dale  and  richest  bottoms,  on  all  which  sheep  delight  to 
walk  and  pick  the  green  food  they  are  most  fond  of — - 
near  which  are  springs  and  creeks  of  pure  water  that 
never  fail — also  groves  and  openings  of  ancient  timber 
ranging  up  to  the  most  elevated  points — choice  shelter¬ 
ing  places  for  the  animals,  from  summer’s  sun  and  win¬ 
ter  blasts. 

There  is  no  richer  land  or  more  easily  worked  else¬ 
where.  Such  is  the  soil  generally.  Yet  upon  the 
l’ange  of  a  large  farm  may  be  found  spots  of  10,  20,  or 
40  acres  of  three  or  four  kinds  of  soil — clayey  loam — 
sandy  mixture,  &c. 

It  is  true  that  generally,  Illinois,  is  not  so  fully  tim¬ 
bered  or  well  watered  as  some  other  sections  of  our 
country,  and  the  remark  will  apply  to  the  favorite 
range  I  allude  to.  Yet  there  are  spots  that  have  all  of 
wood  and  water  that  is  desii’able,  with  other  adequate 
combinations  in  soil,  surface,  elevation,  &c.,  &c.,— 
therefore,  in  contrast,  are  the  more  valuable. 

I  own  a  ti*act,  rather  extensive  that  has  those  com¬ 
binations — land,  and  timber,  and  water,  &c.,  sufficient 
for  several  large  farms,  which  I  would  sell,  or  join  per¬ 
sons  with  means  and  cultivate  farms  on  joint  account. 
These  lie  near  the  farm  I  am  carrying  on,  of  which, 
over  600  acres  are  fenced,  with  other  improvements  in 
pi’oportion — also  stocked.  It  commands  over  10,000 
acres  of  richest  prairie,  therefore  adequate  to  keeping 
any  desirable  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  I  should  be 
glad  to  meet  a  person  of  means  to  take  one-fourth  or  two- 
fifths  of  this  farm,  who  would  engage  to  reside  upon 
and  look  after  it  part  of  the  time,  that  I  may  feel  at 
liberty  to  ti’avel. 

With  i*eference  to  Mr.  Buckley's  remark  that  “prai¬ 
ries  are  often  parched  by  drouth,  &c.,  I  would  state 
that  so  far  as  I  have  seen  or  heard,  our  prairies  are  not 
more  liable  to  be  parched  than  the  fields  of  grass  in  any 
other  section  of  the  United  States;  and  as  for  buniing,  I 
believe  it  impossible,  until  severe  frosts  have  nipped 
the  grass  in  latter  autumn  or  winter.  Here  prairie 
fires  are  not  fearful  events,  but  otherwise,  for  what  with 
roads,  improvements,  &c.,  our  property  is  not  jeopard¬ 
ized  by  them.  Aud  although  I  have  read  of  these  fires 
sweeping  over  the  earth  with  a  rapidity  that  cannot  be 
escaped,  even  by  a  race  horse,  I  have  never  seen  the 
flames  at  a  speed  that  I  could  not  easily  outrun,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  horse.  The  fact  is  the  grass  here  is  sel¬ 
dom  over  16  or  18  inches  high.  But  where  there  are  fires, 
as  described,  that  surpass  the  deer  in  speed,  the  grass, 
cane,  and  weeds,  reach  to  four,  five,  and  six  feet 
in  height.  Burning  the  dry  grass  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  succeeding  crops  of  grass,  especially  in  bring¬ 
ing  it  forward  eai'lier  and  sweeter. 

Permit  me  to  state  a  few  facts  that  contrast  gi’eatly 
with  the  doings  of  those  who  clear  a  farm  in  a  country 
heavily  timbex-ed. 
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I  bought  my  farm  in  April,  1844,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  about  25  acres  that  were  broken  up,  all  was  as 
it  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  (very  beautiful  and 
rich  certainly.)  Before  the  end  of  September,  the 
same  year,  I  had  sowed  176  acres  of  wheat,  and  about 
20  of  rye — -and  had  broken  for  spring  crops  about  sixty 
acres  more,  which  was  duly  seeded  the  following 
spring.  From  the  176  acres  I  harvested  last  July 
rather  over  3200  bushels  of  wheat — very  superior  in 
quality,  and  weighing  63  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  crop 
of  wheat  cost  me  a  fraction  under  24  cents  per  bushel 
delivered  in  my  granaries,  (not  including  the  expense 
of  breaking  up  the  land,)  every  expense  included,  say 
labor,  seed,  threshing,  teaming,  interest  on  the  value 
of  the  land  and  improvements,  &c.,  &c.  This  result  on 
-next  season  I  expect  as  is  usual,  a  considerable 
increase  of  grain  per  acre,  which,  of  course,  will  re¬ 
duce  the  average  cost  per  bushel  in  a  ratio. 

The  breaking  up,  and  seeding  down,  inclvding  seed , 
thorough  harrowing,  &e.,  &c.,  cost  me  exactly  $3f  per 
acre.  What  does  it  cost  per  acre  to  clear  timber  land, 
leaving  the  stumps  in  the  ground?  and  how  many  years 
must  elapse  ere  100  acres  are  thus  half  cleared.  Here 
the  comparative  ease  and  economy  with  which  prairie 
land  may  be  worked — probably  at  less  than  half  the 
labor  or  cost  of  the  clearings — and  it  will  do  good  ser¬ 
vice  much  longer  without  manure! 

I  should  have  stated  above,  that  I  harvested  most  of 
my  wheat  with  Hussey’s  excellent  machine,  which,  with 
four  horses,  cut  about  twenty  acres  per  day  perfectly, 
not  leaving  a  -straw.  With  this  I  employed  ten  men — 
eight  binding  and  two  on  the  machine,  one  driving  and 
one  raking  off.  I  recommend  that  machine  to  all  who 
have  large  fields  to  harvest. 

The  entries  of  land  in  this  district,  during  the  last 
current  year,  nearly  doubles  the  number  of  acres  of  the 
previous  year,  and  I  believe  ail  by  actual  settlers. 

Dixon ,  III.,  April  9,  1846.  John  Shillaber. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  LEACHED  ASHES. 


Mr.  Editor-—!  have  just  received  your  April  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Cultivator,  in  which  you  wish,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  H.  C.  B.,  some  infor. 
mation  on  the  value  of  ashes,  &c.,  &c.,  and  call  upon 
“  chemists  to  tell.55  Not  being  exactly  a  chemist  my¬ 
self,  yet  having  dug  into  the  science  a  little,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  me  in  my  farming  operations,  I 
will  offer  a  few  remarks: — 

Wood  ashes,  as  you  observe,  generally  do  best  on 
rather  light  soils;  if  they  are  applied  in  large  quantities, 
either  leached  or  unleached,  they  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  in  the  red  moss,  but  upon  gravelly  soils  this  may 
not  be  detrimental,  as  they  are  usually  dry  and  warm 
enough  if  there  is  moss.  But  upon  more  moist  and 
close  soils,  ashes  may  ultimately  prove  injurious. 

Unleached  ashes  when  first  applied  to  grass,  or  other 
crops,  are  much  more  efficient  than  leached,  owing 
to  the  much  greater  amount  of  alkali,  or  potash  they 
contain,  but  I  do  not  think  the  sowing  of  unleached 
ashes  upon  land  the  'most  economical  way  of  using  them. 
If  a  heavy  rain  immediately  follows,  the  potash  is  mostly 
washed  out  and  carried  off  the  land,  or  sinks  into  the  soil 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants.  Common  potash 
Is  very  readily  dissolved  in  about  its  weight  of  water.  If 
a  farmer  wishes  to  apply  unleached  ashes  to  his  grass 
or  grain  crops,  it  would.be  the  better  way  to  mix  his 
ashes  quite  moist  with  ground  gypsum,  and  let  them 
remain  for  sometime  in  the  heap.  The  potash  of  the 
ashes  would  decompose  the  gj^psum  and  sulphate  of 
potash  would  be  formed.  Sulphate  of  potash  is  much 
less  soluble  than  carbonate  of  potash,  as  it  requires  six¬ 
teen  pounds  of  water  (at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees) 
to  dissolve  one  pound  of  sulphate  of  potash.  From  this 
fact,  the  loss  of  potash  by  rains  would  be  likely  to  be 
much  less,  and  for  clover,  cabbages,  turneps,  radishes,  the 
sulphate  is  decidedly  better  than  the  carbonate  of  potash.  ! 

But  I  think  it  a  much  more  economical  plan  to  mix  ! 
ashes  with  swamp  muck,  peat  or  decaying  vegetabldl 


matter  from  the  woods.  All  these  substances  are  acid; 
(decomposing  vegetable  matters  always  produce  acids.) 
These  acids  want  neutralizing  before  the  muck,  &c.,  are 
suitable  manures  for  most  crops,  (sorrel  excepted.)  Fre¬ 
quently  swamp  muck  is  saturated  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
or  alumina,  that  has  oozed  out  in  the  water  from  higher 
land.  In  such  cases,  the  ashes  will  have  the  direct  ef¬ 
fect  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the  muck,  and  make  it 
a  good  manure. 

Leached  ashes  are  highly  valued  by  the  farmers  upon 
Long  Island,  but  I  suspect  that  most  that  are  used  there 
are  from  the  soap-boilers,  and  I  think  they  are  better 
for  agricultural  purposes  than  the  leached  ashes  from 
the  potash  or  pearlash  factory.  In  leaching  ashes  for 
making  soap,  generally,  there  is  about  one  peck  of  lime 
used  to  each  bushel  of  ashes;  but  there  is  very  little, 
if  any  lime,  with  the  leached  ashes  from  the  potash. 

There  is,  after  the  usual  process  of  leaching  ashes  for 
soap  or  potash,  a  certain  quantity  of  potash  left  in  the 
ashes,  in  combination  with  silex.  Dr.  Dana  says,  there 
are  50  lbs.  of  potash  in  a  cord  of  leached  ashes.  Expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air  decomposes  this,  and  then  another  por¬ 
tion  of  alkali  can  be  extracted  by  water.  This  partial¬ 
ly  explains  what  you  have  heard  of  the  Long  Island 
farmers,  who  <c  consider  the  leached  as  good  as  the  un¬ 
leached  ashes,  provided  they  are  not  used  for  sometime 
after  being  leached.”  And  you  farther  say,  te  some 
suppose  they  attract  valuable  properties  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  after  coming  from  the  leach-tub.  Is  it  so? 
and  if  any,  what  are  the  propertses  acquired?”  In  answer 
to  your  question,  I  say  yes,  it  is  so,  and  will  explain  it. 

If  a  quantity  of  leached  ashes  are  piled  up  under  cover 
of  a  shed  exposed  to  the  air,  another  portion  of  alkali 
will  be  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  silex,  as 
before  stated,  and  the  alkali  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
nitric  acid.  The  air  we  breathe  is  mostly  composed  of 
nitrogen,  79  parts,  and  21  parts  of  oxygen;  in  these  pro¬ 
portions,  these  two  gases  are  mechanically  combined. 
But  by  well  known  chemical  laws,  these  two  gases 
ehemieally  combine  in  several  different  proportions,  and 
form  very  different  substances  from  common  air.  In 
one  of  their  chemical  combinations,  they  unite  in  the 
proportions  of  14  parts  nitrogen  and  40  parts  oxygen, 
and  in  these  proportions  it  is  called  nitric  acid,  and 
mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water  it  becomes 
hydro-nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis.  If  common  pot  or 
pearlash  is  dissolved  in  diluted  aquafortis,  and  the 
liquid  evaporated,  the  result  will  be  nitre,  or  saltpetre. 
But  this  is  an  artificial  way  of  making  saltpetre — and 
expensive  too. 

Nature  takes  a  somewhat  different  method.  As  be¬ 
fore  stated,  the  alkali  in  the  leached  ashes  has  a  strong 
affinity  for  nitric  acid,  and  so  strong  is  that  affinity  or 
attraction,  that  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  will  very  accommodatingly  chemically  combine 
in  the  right  proportions  to  form  nitric  acid,  which 
readily  unites  with  the  alkali,  and  .forms  nitre  or  salt¬ 
petre — naturally,  and  cheap  too.  The  longer  the  ashes 
are  kept,  and  occasionally  moistened  and  shovelled  over, 
the  greater  the  accumulation  of  nitre.  But  if  the  ashes 
are  occasionally  wet  with  urine,  drainings  from  the  ma¬ 
nure  heap,  or  mixed  with  night-soil,  or  decaying  animal 
matter — substances  all  rich  in  nitrogen — the  process  will 
be  much  hastened,  and  the  accumulation  of  nitre  much 
greater  in  a  given  time.  Perhaps  twelve  months  would 
he  a  proper  time  for  the  ashes  to  remain. 

A  similar  process  is  going  on  under  all  houses  and 
other  buildings;  the  potash  in  the  felspar  and  mica  of 
our  soils,  is  being  slowly  but  continually  dissolving,  and 
as  there  is  also  a  continual  ascent  of  water,  by  evapora¬ 
tion,  each  particle  of  water  as  it  ascends  brings  with  it 
its  particle  of  potash,  which  is  returned  in  the  dry  sur¬ 
face  soil,  which  combines  with  the  nitric  acid.  And 
there  are  frequently  large  accumulations  of  nitre  under 
old  buildings.  In  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  seldom  or  never  rains,  nitre  accumulates  (as  under 
buildings  here,)  in  such  quantities  that  the  soil  is 
shovelled  up  and  leached,  as  we  do  ashes,  and  boiled 
down  to  nitre.  Nitrate  of  lime  is  formed  in  vast  quan- 
1  titles  in  the  lime  caverns  of  Kentucky.  And  the  dry 
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plains  in  the  province  of  Arica,  in  Peru,  are  covered 
with  an  incrustation  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Every  body  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  saltpetre 
is  a  good  manure — though  perhaps  they  do  not  all  know 
why  it  is  so.  Possibly  I  may  continue  the  subject,  but 
my  sheet  is  full  at  this  time.  L.  B. 

Warner,  N.  H.,  April  20,  1846. 


NOTES  OF  A  BOTANICAL  TOUR.— NO  V. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  spent  three  days  collecting  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  vicinity  of  Painted  Rock,  and  then  went  to 
the  Warm  Springs,  six  miles  distant,  in  the  famed 
county  of  Buncombe,  in  North  Carolina.  These  springs 
were  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  the  Southern  Plan¬ 
ters  during  the  summer  months,  but  latterly,  owing 
to  the  facilities  of  travelling,  many  travel  almost 
continually  without  incurring  much  if  any  greater  ex¬ 
pense  than  they  would  by  spending  weeks  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  perhaps  months,  at  the  springs.  However, 
the  Warm  Springs  have  many  attractions.  They  are  in 
a  beautiful  mountain  valley  formed  by  the  French 
Broad  river,  and  surrounded  by  fine  scenery.  The  | 
buildings  are  spacious — the  bath  is  delightful.  A  bath¬ 
ing  house  divides  the  largest  spring,  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  where  a  person  can 
indulge  in  swimming  in  water  about  four  feet  deep. 
The  water  is  so  strong  that  it  will  float  the  body  with 
little  effort.  Its  temperature  was  94  degrees  Far.  Nor 
does  it  vary  much  throughout  the  year.  The  springs  j 
are  near  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  the  one  used  for  I 
drink  is  overflowed  by  the  river  at  high  water.  In  this  j 
last  were  great  numbers  of  a  small  shell,  (Physa  aurea.)  I 
A  few  miles  beyond  the  Springs,  on  the  road  to  Ash- 
ville,  I  stopped  at  Col.  Chunn’s,  who  was  absent — his  j ; 
lady  and  a  hired  girl  being  the  only  white  persons!! 
about  the  house.  The  road  still  wound  along  the  French  I ! 
Broad,  whose  rapid  stream  was  ever  in  view,  forcing  |J 
its  boisterous  course  among  the  rocks,  with  highmoun- 
tains  on  each  side.  This  road  belongs  to  a  corporation 
and  has  several  gates.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  being  || 
the  route  pursued  by  most  travellers  and  drovers  passing  ! : 
from  Tennessee  into  North  Carolina.  The  droves  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs,  are  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  for  the  South  Carolina  market.  Staid  all 
night  at  Col.  Chunn’s,  and  next  morning  crossed  the  ! 
river  and  ascended  a  small  stream  two  or  three  miles,  I 
where  I  found  Berber  is  canadensis ,  (Barbery,)  Pursh, 
which  is  certainly  very  distinct  from  Berber  is  vulgaris, 
a  native  of  Europe,  now  so  common  in  New-England 
as  to  lead  many  to  suppose  that  it  is  indigenous.  Pursh-'s 
Barberry  differs  from  the  B.  vulgaris ,  in  its  smaller  and 
narrower  leaves,  and  also  in  the  size  and  form  of  its  fruit  j 
and  flowers.  The  former  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  southern  states,  and  of  rare  occurrence,  as  it  j 
has  been  collected  by  few  botanists  since  the  time  of  i 
Pursh,  whose  specimens  are  still  in  the  herbarium  of  I 
the  late  Prof.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia.  I  have  been  I 
thus  particular  because  the  two  plants  have  been  some-  | 
times  confounded;  and  Downing,  in  his  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,  p.  160,  says  that  they  are 
scarcely  distinct.  On  the  12th  of  May  arrived  at  Ash- 
ville,  intending  to  visit  Mt.  Pisgah,  a  high,  conical 
mountain  in  full  view,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  over¬ 
topping  its  neighbors.  I  was  told  that  the  season  was 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  bring  vegetation  forward 
on  the  high  mountains;  and  as  I  wished  to  see  the 
Table  mountain  of  South  Carolina,  it  would  be  best  to 
proceed  there  immediately — explore  the  mountains  far¬ 
ther  south,  and  return  to  Pisgah  at  a  more  advanced  sea¬ 
son.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  not  much,  if  any, 
wanner  than  that  of  Western  New-York.  During  the 
summer  of  1842,  the  thermometer  ranged  generally 
from  70  to  85  degrees,  in  the  valleys,  while  on  the 
mountains  it  was  frequently  about  60  degrees,  and  some¬ 
times  much  lower.  The  guide  Avho  accompanied  me 
to  the  summit  of  the  Roan,  a  high  mountain  in  Yancy 
county,  said  that  he  had  been  on  the  top  of  that  moun¬ 
tain  the  22d  of  June,  when  a  storm  arose  and  covered 
its  top  with  snow.  On  the  table  lands  of  these  moun¬ 


tains,  the  inhabitants  often  do  not  raise  corn  enough  for 
their  own  consumption,  on  account  of  the  frost;  the 
principal  crops  being  oats,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes, 
with  an  abundance  of  cattle  and  hogs,  rarely  a  little 
wheat  which  is  raised  sufficient  for  home  consumption 
in  the  adjacent  plains.  On  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Roan  mountain,  I  was  told  that  they  had  been 
subject  to  frost  every  month  in  the  year.  When  I  left 
the  southern  portion  of  Alabama,  it  was  the  middle  of 
March,  the  woods  were  green,  with  their  full  expanded 
leaves;  in  about  a  week  I  had  reached  the  elevated  re¬ 
gion  south  of  Huntsville,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  where  the  leaves  had  not  yet  attained  half  their 
usual  size.  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  April,  in  mid¬ 
dle  Tennessee,  the  leaves  were  nearly  full  grown  and 
the  inhabitants  were  busy  in  planting  corn;  but  at  the 
middle  of  April,  for  thirty  miles  on  the  table  land  of 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  the  trees  had  just  begun 
to  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  the  ground  was  white  in 
the  morning  with  a  severe  frost. 

On  descending  into  the  plains  of  East  Tennessee,  the 
country  was  green  with  verdure,  and  the  farmers  were 
there  also  busy  in  planting  corn,  and  now,  the  middle 
of  May,  among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  I  found 
myself  where  vegetation  had  scarcely  clothed  the  plains 
and  woods  with  green  while  the  leaves  of  tne  high 
mountain  trees  were  about  half  grown.  I  should  also 
remark  that  the  spring  of  1842  was  from  two  weeks 
to  a  month  earlier  than  usual.  S.  B.  Buckley. 

West  Dresden ,  Yates  Co.,  N.  F.,  1846. 


CONNECTION  OF  CHEMISTRY  WITH  AGRICULTURE 


Mr.  Tucker — I  have  several  times  carefully  read 
over  Mr.  Horsford’s  article  on  the  analysis  of  red  clo¬ 
ver,  in  your  May  number,  and  I  agree  with  you,  that 
most  of  the  inferences  deducible  from  the  results  there 
given,  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  teachings  of 
experience.  I  have  long  known  the  superior  value  of 
well-made  clover  hay — especially  for  feeding  milch 
cows  and  fatting  animals;  but  in  regard  to  the  original 
principle  which  constitutes  that  value,  Mr.  Horsford  has 
furnished  me  some  new  ideas.  Following  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Liebig, — that  carbon,  in  the  form  of  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum,  when  taken  as  food  by  the  animal,  is 
converted  into  fat, — Mr.  Horsford  shows  that  the  value 
of  clover  consists  mainly  in  the  large  proportion  of 
starch  or  sugar  it  contains,  and  which  is  capable  of  con¬ 
version  into  carbonic  acid.  Thus  the  superior  value  of 
clover  cut  when  the  heads  were  fully  developed,  over 
that  cut  before  the  heads  were  formed,  is  shown  by  the 
former  having  yielded  on  fermentation  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  more  carbonic  acid  than  the  latter.  “  The  larger 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,”  says  Mr.  II.,  “  corresponds 
to  the  larger  per  cent,  of  sugar.”  Here,  then,  we  have 
an  explanation  of  a  known  fact,  viz.,  that  there  is 
more  value  in  clover  as  food  for  stock,  when  it  has 
reached  its  full  growth,  but  is  not  ripe,  than  when  it  is 
in  a  more  immature  state.  All  may  have  noticed  the 
sweetness  of  clover  heads  while  in  bloom.  To  secure 
the  greatest  quantity  of  this  saccharine  matter,  should 
be  the  object  of  the  farmer;  and  Mr.  Horsford  shows 
that  by  cutting  the  plant  when  the  heads  are  fully 
formed  ,  but  not  ripe,  the  sugar  by  proper  drying  may 
be  secured.  “  The  water,”  he  observes,  S(  will  evapo¬ 
rate,  leaving  the  sweetness  with  the  vegetable  fibre  and 
other  organic  matters,  to  be  fed  to  stock.” 

Mr.  Horsford's  hints  in  regard  to  the  proper  method  of 
curing  clover,  are  worthy  attention.  For  instance,  he 
shows  that  green  clover  contains  83.5  per  cent  of  water, 
and  from  this  draws  the  natural  inference  that,  if  it  be 
taken  to  the  stack  or  mow  with  this  weight  of  water, 
a  fermentation  will  follow  which  will  destroy  the  sugar 
by  converting  it  into  vinegar — ee  souring  the  whole  mass 
and  rendering  it  unpalatable  for  stock.”  But  if  it  be 
properly  dried  the  sugar  “  will  remain  with  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  fibre  and  go  to  nourish  the  stock.  Again,  the  heads 
and  leaves  are  shown  to  be,  as  every  practical  man 
knows  they  are,  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  clover 
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plant;  hence  the  mode  of  curing  should  be  such  as  will 
prevent  these  from  falling  off  and  being  wasted.  Thus 
euring  it  in  cocks  as  is  now  practised  in  this  country 
to  some  extent,  is  proved  to  be  the  best. 

The  conclusions  above  given,  as  well  as  the  results 
of  Mr.  Horsford’s  analysis  generally,  when  brought  to 
the  test  of  practice,  are  found  to  be  correct;  and  we 
may  hope  that  a  proper  application  of  chemical  science 
to  agriculture,  will  in  other  cases  alike  harmonize  with 
established  facts. 

Are  there  not,  however,  certain  positions  assumed  by 
some  chemists  which  are  either  at  variance  with  known 
facts,  or  are  at  least  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  them? 
I  would  cast  no  unreasonable  distrust  on  the  theories 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  through  the  medi¬ 
um  of  scientific  chemical  investigation.  Some  new  and 
important  truths  have  doubtless  been  discovered,  and 
when  we  consider  the  comparative  infancy  of  the  sci¬ 
ence,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  expect  in  future  greater 
perfection  in  its  practice  and  a  corresponding  correct¬ 
ness  in  regard  to  results  and  conclusions. 

Chemists  usually  divide  the  substances  used  as  food 
for  animals,  into  nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized — 
the  former  are  considered  the  special  elements  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  the®latter  only  the  elements  of  respiration.  Lie¬ 
big’s  arrangement  of  these  substances  is  as  follows: — 
Elements  of  nutrition. 

Vegetable  fibrine, 

Vegetable  albumen, 

Vegetable  caseine, 

Animal  flesh, 

Animal  blood. 

Elements  of  respiration . 

Fat,  Pectine, 

Starch,  Bassorine, 

Gum,  Wine, 

Cane  sugar.  Beer, 

Grape  sugar,  Spirits, 

Sugar  of  milk, 

Liebig  thinks  that  substances  of  the  former  class  only 
are  capable  of  forming  or  supporting  the  organized  tis¬ 
sues.  He  says- — “  The  former  are  capable  of  conversion 
into  blood,  the  latter  incapable  of  this  transformation. 

*  *  *  Out  of  those  substances  which  are  adapted  to 

the  formation  of  the  blood,  are  formed  all  the  organized 
tissues.”* 

Now  the  question  is,  do  practical  results,  in  all  re¬ 
spects  agree  with  this  arrangement  and  these  conclu¬ 
sions?  Let  us  see.  It  is  admitted  that  all  bodily  exer¬ 
tion  produces  a  greater  or  less  waste  of  muscular  tissue. 
Liebig  says — “the  slightest  motion  of  a  finger  consumes 
force,”  and  “  that  in  consequence  of  the  force  expend¬ 
ed,  a  corresponding  portion  of  muscle  diminishes  in 
volume.”!  But  the  principal  point  of  the  first  enquiry, 
is,  whether  muscular  strength  and  the  waste  of  museular 
tissue  are  supported  and  supplied  by  food  in  the  ratio  of 
the  nitrogenous  matter  which  the  food  yields  on  analysis? 

Fat,  it  will  be  seen,  is  reckoned  among  thesubstances 
wholly  destitute  of  nitrogen;  according  to  Liebig5s  the¬ 
ory  it  contains  no  nutriment,  and  is  incapable  of  sup¬ 
porting  muscular  action.  If  this  is  admitted,  how  shall 
we  account  for  the  superior  value  which  fat  meat  is 
known  to  possess  as  food  for  the  laboring  man?  The 
English  or  Irish  laborer,  whose  food  sometimes  consists 
in  a  great  degree  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  tur- 
sveps,  and  cabbages,  finds  his  ability  to  perform  labor 
or  sustain  muscular  exertion  greatly  increased  if  he  can 
contrive  to  add  to  his  vegetable  diet  a  quantity  of  clear 
fat  pork  or  mutton,  lard,  or  the  suet  of  beef  or  mutton. 

Chemists  inform  us  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in 
the  vegtables  above  named,  is  very  small — amounting 
in  potatoes,  which  contain  most,  to  only  thirty-six  hun¬ 
dredths  of  a  pound  in  one  hundred  pounds! — and  we 
know  that  the  laborer  cannot  long  sustain  himself  on 
these  articles  alone;  yet  by  the  aid  of  animal  fat, — 
which  it  is  said  contains,  not  onlv  less  nutriment  than 
the  vegetables,  but  absolutely  none  at  all,  he  is  enabled 
to  continue  his  labors,  comparatively  without  fatigue! 

*  Liebig’s  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  35.  |  Animal  Chemistry,  p.  68. 

$  Boussingault.  { 


The  eastern  and  Canadian  lumbermen,  in  securing 
their  winter’s  stock  of  provisions  to  take  to  the  woods, 
procure  the  fattest  meat  which  can  be  had,  to  eat  with 
their  bread  and  potatoes.  Fishermen,  and  indeed  the 
laboring  men  generally  in  the  New-England  and  Nor¬ 
thern  states,  procure  the  fattest  pork,  which  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  any  other  kind  of  meat — especially  as  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  its  superior  adaptation  to  sustaining  the 
body. 

Indian  corn  does  not  contain  a  large  proportion  of  ni¬ 
trogen.  According  to  the  late  analysis  of  Dr.  Playfair, 
its  proportion  of  protein,  or  nitrogenous  matter,  in 
100  parts  is  7 — giving  less  of  what  chemists  call  nutri¬ 
ment,  than  wheat,  barley,  or  oats ;  yet  the  savage  with 
his  horn  of  bear’s  oil,  and  pouch  of  parched  corn,  takes 
the  most  laborious  exercise — fearlessly  enters  on  war- 
expeditions  against  his  enemies,  where  success  depends 
greatly  on  muscular  strength  and  power  of  endurance. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  late  Report  on  the  Iroquois, 
(page  150,) informs  us  that  the  Indians  sometimes  took 
with  them  on  their  former  journeys,  meal  of  parched 
corn  and  sugar  derived  from  the  sap  of  the  maple ;  and 
he  states  that  only  one  table-spoonful  of  this  meal  mixed 
with  sugar  and  water,  would  sustain  a  warrior  for 
twenty-four  hours  without  other  food.  And  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  Indian  corn  is  not  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
sugar,  according  to  Liebig,  is  wholly  destitute  of  nutri¬ 
ment,  though  he  believes  it  may  form  fat. 

Again,  in  regard  to  the  results  of  feeding  swine  with 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  food,  Liebig  asserts. 

“  A  pig,  when  fed  with  highly  nitrogenized  food,  be¬ 
comes  full  of  flesh ;  when  fed  with  potatoes,  (starch,) 
it  acquires  little  flesh  but  a  thick  layer  of  fat.”* 

On  this  subject  we  have  a  case  exactly  “  in  point  ”  in 
swine  fed  on  the  offal  of  slaughter-houses.  The  offal 
of  these  establishments  does  not  consist  of  fat,  (for  that 
is  too  valuable  to  give  to  hogs,)  nor  scarcely  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  substances  of  which  fat,  according  to  Liebig’s 
theory,  could  be  formed — it  is  chiefly  blood,  membrane, 
and  tendon.  But  do  the  facts  furnished  by  this  exam¬ 
ple  sustain  the  conclusion  that  “swine  fed  on  highly 
nitrogenized  food”  become  particularly  i(full  of  flesh ?” 
In  the  pork  so  produced,  does  the  fat  bear  any  less  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  lean  than  in  hogs  fattened  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  manner?  The  common  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
i  known  to  be  directly  the  reverse  of  Liebig’s;  viz.,  that 
!  instead  of  such  pork  being  more  hard  and  “  full  of  flesh,” 
it  is  more  soft  and  oily  than  the  common  kind.  I  have 
conversed  with  butchers  who  have  killed  and  sold  in 
market  many  hogs  fattened  on  slaughter-house  offal,  and 
they  unhesitatingly  state  that  the  proportion  of  fat  is  as 
great,  and  that  of  lean,  not  greater  than  in  hogs  fattened 
on  vegetable  food. 

The  idea  is  held  by  some  that  wild  animals,  especial¬ 
ly  the  carnivora,  have  no  fat ;f  yet  it  is  known  that 
bears  often  acquire  a  degree  of  fatness  scarcely  surpassed 
even  by  the  hog.  They  have  been  killed  in  their  dens 
after  a  hybernation  of  five  months,  when  the  carcases 
have  been  found  covered  with  a  layer  of  fat  of  from  one 
to  two  inches  or  more  in  thickness,  and  the  kidneys  also 
completely  covered  with  it. 

Somewhat  of  connection  with  the  point  here  under 
consideration,  Liebig  remarks  that — “  in  the  entire  class 
of  carnivora,  the  food  of  which  contains  no  substance 
devoid  of  nitrogen  except  fat,  the  production  of  fat  in 
the  body  is  utterly  insignificant;”  but  he  supposes  that 
“  even  in  these  animals,  as  in  dogs  and  cats,  it  increases 
as  soon  as  they  live  on  a  mixed  diet;”  and  that  “we 
can  increase  the  formation  of  fat  in  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  at  pleasure,  but  only  by  means  of  food  containing 
no  nitrogen.” 

In  reference  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  fat  in  dogs  is  not  unusual,  even  in  those 
fed  mostly  on  animal  food.  Indeed,  butchers’  dogs, 
which  live  on  this  kind  of  food,  are  generally  fattest. 
The  writer  has  known  at  least  one  dog  of  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  size  and  fatness,  whose  food  for  years  was  almost 
entirely  blood,  which  he  lapped  as  it  gushed  warm 


*  Animal  Chemistry,  page  32. 

t  Animal  Chemistry,  page  31. — “The  flesh  of  wild  animals  is 
devoid  of  fat.” 
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from  the  throats  of  slaughtered  animals.  It  is  true 
that  this  dog  had  been  subjected  to  emasculation ;  but 
this  operation,  though  it  might  change  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  system,  could  not  affect  the  constituents  of 
the  food,  or  cause  it  to  produce  any  results  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  but  those  in  accordance  with  natural  principles. 

A  late  number  of  the  Rochester  American  contains  a 
communication  signed  A.  Wheeler  and  S.  Johnson,  stat¬ 
ing  that  a  dog  owned  by  Dr.  L.  Ballard,  of  Le  Boy, 
had  lately  been  slaughtered  by  Capt.  Blood,  a  butcher 
of  that  village,  from  which  there  was  obtained  “  fif¬ 
teen  gallons  of  clear  oil.”  The  live  weight  of  the  dog 
was  stated  to  have  been  270  lbs.  We  are  not  informed 
how  this  dog  had  been  fed.  But  from  various  examples, 
and  particularly  from  that  of  swine  fed  on  slaughter¬ 
house  offal,  are  we  not  forced  to  regard  the  assertion, 
that  the  fat  of  animals  can  be  increased  “  only  by  means 
of  food  containing  no  nitrogen,”  as  not  supported  by 
fact? 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  have  not  adverted  to  the 
theory  advocated  by  some  chemists — as  by  Dumas, 
Boussingault,  Paen,  &c., — that  the  fat  of  animals  is 
wholly  assimilated  from  oil  ready  formed  in  the  food, 
and  that  potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  &c.,  are  incapable  of 
fattening  stock,  because  they  contain  no  oil.  It  is 
deemed  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  in  discussing  a 
theory  which  the  experience  of  a  great  number  of 
farmers  plainly  proves  to  be  unfounded. 

In  concluding  this  communication,  allow  me  to  ex¬ 
press  the  hope  that  the  spirit  of  investigation  which  is 
already  so  widely  enkindled,  may  be  guided  by  reason 
and  judgment,  and  continue  till  we  shall  be  able  to  see 
and  realize  the  important  benefits  resulting  from  an  ! 
union  of  “ Science  with  Practice.” 


MERINOS  IN'  VERMONT  AND  NEW- HAMPSHIRE. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  will  once  more  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  to  afew  remarks 
upon  Vermont  sheep. 

January  2d,  1846,  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis’  flock  of  Spanish  Merino  sheep,  which 
have  descended  from  importations  made  by  himself  in 
1809,  ’10,  and  ’ll,  when  he  was  United  States  consul  at 
the  port  of  Lisbon.  [For  a  particular  description  of 
the  importation  of  Spanish  sheep,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mr.  Jarvis’  letter,  published  in  the  Cultivator,  new 
series,  vol.  1,  p.  126.]  Mr.  Jarvis  is  wintering  about 
one  thousand  sheep,  a  part  of  which  are  Saxons,  and  a 
cross  of  the  Merino  on  the  Saxon.  I  have  examined 
sheep  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  have  seen 
sheep  from  all  of  the  most  important  importations  that 
we  have  any  account  of.  I  have  seen  those  termed 
“  Paulars,”  “  Bambouillets,”  “  Guadaloupes,  and  “Es- 
eurials.”  I  have  seen  larger  sheep,  heavier  fleeces,  and 
finer  wool,  but  I  think  I  have  never  seen  any  sheep 
carrying  more  fine,  clean,  soft  wool,  in  proportion 
to  the  weight  of  carcass,  than  Mr.  Jarvis’  descendants 
of  his  Spanish  importations.  They  are  free  from  jar, 
and  not  much  given  to  wrinkling  and  doubling  of  the 
skin  about  the  neck  and  body.  They  are  not  as  much  j 
wooled  on  the  legs  and  about  the  face  as  many  sheep  in  j 
the  country  that  are  denominated  “  pure  ”  this,  or  j 
“  pure  ”  that,  but  the  wool  on  the  flank  and  belly  is 
long,  thick,  and  nearly  as  fine  and  soft  to  the  touch  as 
on  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Mr.  Jarvis  keeps  his 
sheep  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  they  do  not  attain  that  size,  that  those  do, 
that  are  bred  from  his  sheep  and  kept  in  smaller  flocks. 
(An  instance  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  flock  of 
Mr.  llemelee,  ofShoreham,  who  has  several  from  Mr. 
Jarvis’  flock,  resembling  the  Liecester  in  size  more  j 
than  the  Merino.  We  purchased  of  Mr.  Jarvis  three) 
bucks  and  three  ewes. 

We  were  next  shown  a  full-blood  Dutch  bull,  color 
black  and  white,  of  fair  size,  and  in  appearance  a  very 
good  animal.  We  were  next  invited  by  his  son  to  look 
at  a  full-blood  Arabian  horse;  color  light  grey,  and  un¬ 
like  any  thing  of  the  horse  kind  in  this  country,  in  form 
and  symmetry,  that  I  have  seen,  and  especially  of  our  i 


Morgan  breed;  but  the  little  we  saw  of  his  movements 
convinced  us  that  he  was  a  horse  of  remarkable  action. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  more  pure  blood 
Spanish  sheep  in  the  country  than  Mr.  Jarvis  accounts  for. 
(See  his  letter  above  referred  to.)  And  should  it  be 
found  practicable  to  make  a  new  importation  of  sheep 
from  Spain,  (which,  from  the  best  information  I  can 
gather,  I  judge  to  be  extremely  doubtful,  though  seve¬ 
ral  have  told  me  they  are  about  making  an  effort,)  I 
shall  be  slow  to  entertain  the  belief  that  they  will  add 
much,  if  any  thing,  to  the  means  already  in  our  pos¬ 
session  of  increasing  our  valuable  breed  of  sheep.  Tak¬ 
ing  Mr.  Jarvis’  account  of  the  importation  of  Spanish 
sheep  for  the  basis  of*  calculation,  it  appears  that  from 
the  first  importation  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  in  1801, 
to  the  close  of  1811,  there  were  about  7000  Merino  sheep 
introduced  into  the  United  States,  and  were  landed  in 
different  ports  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  though  the 
largest  portion  of  them  arrived  in  Boston  and  New- 
York. 

In  speaking  of  the  diseases  of  sheep,  Mr.  Jarvis  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  foot-rot  will  breed  in  flocks  which 
run  on  low,  wet  pastures,  and  that  it  is  also  contagious. 
“  But,”  said  he,  “if  a  man  continues  it  long  in  his 
flock  the  fault  is  entirely  his  own,”  and  then  went  on  to 
give  the  following  prescription  for  its  cure : 

“  Blue  vitriol,  3  parts;  white  lead  1  part,  mixed  with 
linseed  oil,  about  thick  enough  to  use  in  painting  a 
house;  pare  and  clean  the  feet  with  soap  suds;  then 
apply  it.” 

This  he  recommends  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  foot- 
rot,  with  proper  care  in  changing  the  sheep  from  the 
foul,  to  clean  dry  pastures  at  each  dressing,  which,  in 
the  worst  cases,  may  require  two  or  three. 

On  our  return,  we  called  again  on  Mr.  Hull,  of  Wal¬ 
lingford,  and  purchased  two  of  his  best  young  ewes.  I 
have  since  examined  Mr.  J.  A.  Conant’s  flock,  of  Bran- 
dan,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Sandford’s  flock,  of  Orwell,  in  But- 
land  county;  Messrs.  Elitharp’s  and  Hall's  flocks,  of 
Bridport;  Messrs.  Wright’s,  Bemelee's,  Chipman’s,  and 
North’s  flocks,  of  Shoreham,  in  Addison  county,  and 
found  them  all  in  the  possession  of  valuable  flocks  of 
sheep.  But  perhaps  the  anecdote  of  the  justice,  will, 
in  part,  illustrate  my  views  in  relation  to  most  of  the 
above  flocks.  His  honor  having  listened  to  the  plea  of 
the  plaintiff's  counsel,  very  readily  decided  the  case  in 
his  favor.  “But  stop,”  exclaims  the  opposite  counsel, 
u  I  have  a  word  to  say,”  when  after  delivering  a  la¬ 
bored  argument  in  favor  of  his  client,  the  justice  again 
decides,  “  and  you  have  got  your  case.”  I  might  dis¬ 
criminate  if  time  and  space  would  allow,  but  prefer  to 
leave  the  task  to  gentlemen  from  other  counties  and 
other  states  who  may  take  the  trouble  to  examine  our 
sheep.  J.  N.  Smith. 

Vergennes,  March  10,  1846. 


KEEPING  POTATOES  SOUND. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  commend  the  practice  of 
keeping  potatoes  through  the  winter  in  heaps,  out  of 
doors,  by  using  abundance  of  straw  and  but  a  moderate 
quantity  of  earth  as  a  covering.  We  have  repeatedly 
known  heaps  of  60  or  70  bushels,  covered  with  a  com¬ 
pact  layer  of  straw  one  foot  thick,  and  only  a  few 
inches  of  earth  outside,  to  endure  the  winter  and  early 
spring  without  the  loss  of  a  peck.  In  a  late  experiment 
of  the  writer,  a  heap  thus  covered  wintered  through 
with  the  loss  of  not  half  a  peck,  although  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  same  crop  which  was  removed  to  the  cel¬ 
lar  was  lost  by  the  rot;  and  at  the  same  time  that  many 
neighbors  lost  three-quarters  of  their  potatoes  buried 
in  the  usual  way,  that  is  with  only  a  few  inches  of  straw 
under  a  foot  of  earth.  It  will  be  perceived  at  a  glance 
that  the  mode  here  proposed  secures  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  sufficient  protection  from  frost,  dryness,  and  ven- 
tillation.  All  potatoes  in  heaps,  when  buried  early  in 
autumn,  should  be  kept  constantly  well  ventilated  by  a 
hole  and  wisp  of  straw  in  the  top.  The  mass  of  rotten 
potatoes,  so  usually  found  at  the  apex  of  the  heap,  and 
usually  attributed  to  freezing,  is  more  frequently  the 
result  of  foul  confined  air,  rising  to  the  top. 
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MANURING-  BY  GREEN  CROPS. 


Can  land  be  improved  merely  by  plowing-  in  the 
crops  which  grow  in  it? 

Suppose  land  to  be  in  clover;  which  will  most  im¬ 
prove  the  soil,  or  conduce  to  the  product  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  crops,  plowing  in  the  entire  growth  of  clover,  or 
feeding  it  off  Avith  stock? 

At  what  stage  should  a  green  crop  be  plowed  in  to 
obtain  from  it  the  greatest  benefit? 

Some  have  doubted  whether  land  can  be  improved  by 
its  own  products  alone.  The  idea  with  those  who  en¬ 
tertain  this  doubt,  seems  to  be  that  every  ingredient  of 
the  vegetable  structure  comes  originally  from  the  soil, 
and  that  hence  no  principle  of  fertility  can  be  added  to  a 
given  extent  of  soil  simply  by  the  decay  of  vegetation 
which  it  has  produced.  Without  attempting  to  argue 
this  point  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  advert  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  the  fertility  of  forest  lands  in¬ 
creases  as  long  as  the  growth  of  wood  continues. 

It  is  related  that  Van  Helmont  planted  a  stalk  of  wil¬ 
low  in  a  box  containing  a  quantity  of  earth.  He  care¬ 
fully  dried  and  weighed  the  earth  before  planting  the 
twig.  He  Avatered  it  with  distilled  Avater  only.  After 
several  years,  he  took  out  the  willow  which  had  attain¬ 
ed  an  increased  weight  of  many  pounds,  dried  the  earth 
as  before,  weighed  it,  and  ascertained  that  it  had  lost 
only  an  ounce  or  two  of  its  original  weight.* 

The  fact  that  vegetables  do  derive  a  part  of  their 
substance  from  the  atmosphere,  admits,  at  least  of  no 
reasonable  doubt;  but  certain  kinds  of  plants  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  draw  their  food  from  the  atmosphere  in  great¬ 
er  proportion  than  others.  It  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lie\*e  that  those  substances  which  have  once  formed 
plants,  are  capable,  by  decomposition,  of  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  other  plants  whose  nature  and  compo¬ 
sition  are  more  or  less  similar. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  carbon  enters  largely  into 
the  structure  of  plants — it  is,  indeed,  next  to  water,  the 
chief  element  of  their  composition. f  It  is  taken  up 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  both  through  the  leaves 
and  the  roots.  Those  plants  Avhieh  take  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  food  from  the  air  through  the  leaves, 
are  the  broad-leaved  kinds.  By  cultivating  those  of 
this  description,  and  depositing  their  substance  in  the 
soil,  we  can  increase  the  elements  of  fertility — that  is, 
we  can  draw  from  the  air  and  concentrate  in  the  soil, 
matter  which  will  supply  food  to  other  plants. 

So  much  for  our  first  question.  In  regard  to  the 
second,  we  incline  to  the  opinion  from  evidence  de¬ 
rived  from  experience  and  observation,  and  considera¬ 
ble  inquiry,  that  it  is  better  to  feed  off  clover  than  to 
plow  it  in.  We  believe  that  the  best  crops  are  obtained 
where  the  clover  is  depastured.  This  subject  has  been 
brought  up  for  discussion  at  several  of  our  agricultural 
meetings,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  nearly  all  far¬ 
mers  who  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  was 
in  agreement  with  our  own.  Col.  Cost,  member  of 
the  Assembly  from  Ontario,  and  an  extensive  and  judi¬ 
cious  farmer,  stated  that  he  had  practised  plowing  in 
clover,  and  had  observed  the  results  thus  produced  com¬ 
pared  with  those  where  it  had  been  fed  off,  and  he  gave 
a  decided  preference  to  the  latter  course.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  Gen.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  well  known  as 
one  of  our  most  successful  wheat-farmers,  has  also, 
we  are  authorized  to  say,  induced  him  to  form  the  same 
opinion.  He  has  noticed  that  his  wheat  crop  is  always 
better  where  clover  has  been  depastured. 

We  are  not  aware  of  many  experiments  having  been 

*  The  writer  is  unable  to  refer  particularly  to  this  experiment, 
but  is  confident  that  the  facts  are  stated  in  general  terms. 

t  The  substance  of  plants  chiefly  consists  of  woody  fibre,  starch, 
and  gluten.  Woody  fibre  and  starch,  and  also  gum  and  sugar, 
consist  of  carbon  and  water  only.  Thirty-six  pounds  of  carbon 
and  thirty-six  pounds  of  water,  form  seventy-two  pounds  of  woody 
fibre.  Thirty-six  pounds  of  carbon  and  forty-five  pounds  of  water, 
form  eighty-one  pounds  of  dry  starch  or  gum.  Thirty-six  pounds 
of  carbon  and  forty-nine  and  a  half  pounds  of  water,  form  eighty- 
five  and  a  half  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  or  sugar-candy,— and  thirty- 
six  pounds  of  carbon  and  twenty-seven  pounds  of  water  form 
sixty-three  pounds  of  humic  acid  —Johnston 


made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  point, 
though  its  importance  is  such  as  to  render  the  most 
careful  experiments  necessary,  and  we  would  suggest 
this  to  agricultural  societies  as  one  of  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  shoukfbe  directed. 

We  recollect  having  read  an  account  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  made  by  the  late  Gen.  Harrison,  of  Ohio.  He 
had  a  field  of  clover  consisting  of  several  acres — the 
soil  of  clayey  loam,  and  of  uniform  character.  He  di¬ 
vided  it  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  pastured, 
chiefly  with  cattle,  and  on  the  other  the  growth  of  clo¬ 
ver  Avas  plowed  in.  In  the  autumn,  the  pastured  por¬ 
tion  was  plowed,  and  both  parcels  Avere  sown  to  wheat. 
The  wheat  was  best  on  the  part  which  had  been  pas¬ 
tured,  as  were  also  the  two  succeeding  crops,  consist¬ 
ing,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  oats  and  clover. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  the  effects  above  men¬ 
tioned.  1.  It  is  said  that  by  burying  in  the  soil  a  mass 
of  vegetation  Avhile  it  is  filled  with  sap  and  juices,  a 
sourness  is  produced  which  is  hurtful  to  succeeding 
crops.  2.  In  some  instances  where  a  considerable 
quantity  of  clover  has  been  ploAved  in,  its  effect  is 
thought  to  have  been  to  make  the  soil  too  “  hovery,” 
or  ee  puffy,”  as  it  is  variously  called — that  is  it  become  s 
too  loose  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  the  roots  of 
the  wheat  do  not  obtain  a  sufficiently  firm  hold. 

That  sourness  is  actually  caused  by  the  fermentation 
of  a  large  mass  of  green  clover  or  other  vegetation, 
does  not  seem  improbable.  The  sap  contained  in  the 
stalks  and  leaves  may  be  forced  by  fermentation  into 
acetic  acid,  and  the  sugar  and  starch  be  turned  to  vinegar. 
Every  one  may  have  noticed  that  a  pile  ol  green  weeds 
or  green  grass,  becomes  after  a  time  actually  sour — the 
acid  may  be  perceived  both  by  smell  and  taste — and  we 
are  unable  to  see  why  the  same  effect  should  not  take 
place  when  a  hea\'y  crop  of  clover  is  turned  in  Avith  the 
plow.  At  all  events,  the  effects  of  the  practice  are  such 
that  many  farmers  declare  they  would  prefer  having  the 
clover  cut  and  carried  off  the  land  rather  than  that  it 
should  be  turned  in  green. 

Mr.  Vedder,  of  Geneva,  informs  us  that  he  formerly 
plowed  in  clover,  but  that  he  has  latterly  discontinued  the 
practice.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  chief  value  is  in  the 
root  of  the  plant,  and  he  states  that  he  has  obtained 
better  crops  where  the  clover  has  been  cut  and  the 
stubble  only  plowed  in,  than  by  plowing  in  the  green 
tops.  Gen.  Harrison,  also,  in  explaining  the  results 
of  the  experiment  above  mentioned,  suggests  that  the 
principal  amelioration  of  the  soil  is  by  the  roots.  They 
may  produce  a  favorable  effect  in  several  ways.  Where 
the  soil  is  too  compact,  they  make  it  more  friable  by 
dividing  and  opening  it,  and  the  decomposition  of  the 
roots  themselves  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  matter. 

We  will  suggest  another  mode  also  by  which  the 
roots  improve  the  soil.  It  is  known  that  plants  exert  a 
vital  action  on  the  soil.  It  is  by  this  principle  of  vi¬ 
tality  that  they  are  able  to  reduce  the  various  substan¬ 
ces  of  which  they  are  formed,  into  food  on  which  they 
can  subsist.  Inexplicable  as  is  this  mysterious  power, 
it  must  be  great ;  for  by  its  exercise  the  hardest  flints 
and  the  other  mineral  elements  which  enter  into  the 
vegetable  structure,  are  perfectly  dissolved,  are  taken 
up  and  made  to  perform  their  several  offices  in  the 
tissues.  Perhaps  no  plant  is  more  remarkable  for  this 
action  than  clover.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  it 
by  observing  the  effect  produced  when  its  roots  are 
brought  in  contact  with  rocks  or  stones.  Under  this 
vital  energy,  through  the  agency  of  light,  heat,  air,  and 
moisture,  the  solid  rock  is  made  to  crumble,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  to  Avear  away.  Now  may  not  this  action  of  the 
roots  tend  to  bring  the  earthy  matters  composing  the 
soil  into  a  state  more  favorable  to  the  support  of  other 
plants?  May  not  the  mineral  elements  be  thus  ren¬ 
dered  more  easily  soluble  and  available  to  other  crops? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  sourness  before  spoken  of,  can 
be  avoided  by  allowing  the  clover  crop  to  ripen  and 
die  before  it  is  plowed  in.  This  is  probably  true,  and 
it  has  been  tried  in  some  cases,  but  still  preterence 
has  been  given  to  the  practice  of  feeding  off  the  crop. 
The  fact  upon  the  whole  seems  probable,  that  there  are 
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certain  substances,  as  nitrogenized  salts,  &c.,  conveyed 
to  the  soil  in  the  dung  and  urine  of  animals,  whose  ac¬ 
tion  is  more  favorable  to  fertility  than  the  crude  undi¬ 
gested  vegetable  matter. 

But  to  speak  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the  third 
question  proposed  for  consideration.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  land  may  be  improved  by  clover  unaided  by  stock. 
We  have  shown  that  a  portion  of  the  organic  matter  of 
which  the  plant  is  composed  may  be  drawn  from  the 
air.  This  matter,  which  ultimately  becomes  humus  or 
vegetable  mould,  is,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  essential 
to  the  fertility  of  soils.  Prof.  Johnston  states  that 
rich  soils  usually  contain  five  percent,  or  more,  of  their 
weight  of  organic  matter.  To  secure  the  full  benefit  of 
this,  we  should  adopt  that  mode  of  management  which 
will  admit  of  the  accumulation  of  the  largest  quantity, 
and  apply  it  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  which  will 
produce  the  most  favorable  operation.  Now  by  al¬ 
lowing  the  crop  to  become  fully  grown,  we  shall, 
of  course,  obtain  the  most,  and  by  allowing  it  to  be¬ 
come  partially  ripe  and  dry,  we  shall  avoid  the  objec¬ 
tions  resulting  from  acetic  fermentation.  This,  there¬ 
fore,  is  the  state  in  which  we  think  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  derived  from  plowing  in  a  crop  of  clo¬ 
ver. 


DISCUSSION  IN  RELATION  NO  CATTLE. 


The  discussion  at  the  weekly  Agricultural  meetings 
at  Boston  the  past  winter,  have  been  reported  in  many 
of  the  papers  published  in  that  city.  Judging  from  the 
reports,  we  should  suppose  the  meetings  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  well  attended,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  farmers  have  taken  part  in  most  of  the  discussions. 
We  give  the  following  abstract  from  the  reports  of  the 
discussion  on  neat  cattle. 

Mr.  Gleason,  of  Weyland,  pays  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  rearing  cows,  and  is  careful  to  select  calves  that 
come  from  good  milkers  ;  the  bull  should  also  be  of 
good  stock.  Two  calves  are  put  with  a  farrow  cow 
and  turned  to  pasture.  If  the  cow  is  unwilling  to 
“  own”  the  calves,  he  shuts  up  the  cow  and  puts  the 
calves  in  a  pen  near  by.  She  will  generally  own  them 
in  a  few  days,  but  if  not,  he  puts  a  dog  in  the  stable 
with  the  calves.  The  dog  will  bark  and  the  cow  bel¬ 
low,  and  in  a  short  time  she  will  own  the  calves.  He 
lets  the  calves  run  four  months  with  the  cow.  He  keeps 
more  or  less  of  the  no-horn  or  “  buffalo  ”  cows,  and 
thinks  they  are  good  milkers.  [The  Boston  Cultivator 
in  reporting  this  discussion,  calls  these  no-horned  cat¬ 
tle  “  Galloways,”  and  we  have  noticed  some  of  the 
other  Boston  agricultural  papers  apply  that  name  to 
them,  but  with  what  propriety  we  carinot  discover. 
We  have  seen,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  many  of 
these  “  buffalos,”  (a  strange  name  truly,  for  cattle  which 
have  no  horns,)  but  have  never  found  more  than  three 
or  four  which  exhibited  any  of  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  Galloways.]  In  selecting  cows,  Mr.  G.  prefers  those 
which  have  a  bright  full  eye,  light  neck,  thin  shoul¬ 
ders,  broad  hips,  small  tail,  fiat  horn,  and  the  udder  of  a 
yellow  color.  He  would  avoid  a  cow  with  black  teats. 
He  would  avoid  driving  milch  cows  any  considerable 
distance — even  half  a  mile  he  thought  too  far  to  drive 
to  pasture,  and  was  satisfied  it  made  the  quantity  of  milk 
less.  He  was  certain  a  cow  wintered  in  the  stable 
would  give  less  milk  than  one  which  had  the  range  of 
the  yard. 

For  oxen,  Mr.  G.  prefers  a  full  eye,  long  face,  broad 
back,  deep,  broad  brisket,  rump  rather  sloping  than 
rising.  An  ox  with  a  very  thick  hide  is  not  generally 
so  spirited.  He  was  careful  not  to  buy  an  ox  with 
crooked  legs,  as  they  were  more  likely  to  get  lame. 
Commences  breaking  steers  when  they  are  two  years 
old. 

In  relation  to  breeds,  he  said  he  had  reared  Durhams 
— they  were  larger  and  handsomer  than  native  cattle, 
and  sold  more  readily — had  seen  fine  milkers  among  the 
Ayrshiresand  Durhams,  but  he  thought  the  native  cows, 
on  the  whole,  were  as  good  as  any. 

Mr.  Buckminster,  editor  of  the  Mass .  Ploughman , 


admitted  he  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  Dur¬ 
ham  breed  of  cattle.  He  said  he  had  taken  much  pains 
to  know  what  was  their  product  in  milk  and  butter. 
He  had  invited  the  owners  of  such  cattle  to  show  the 
yield  of  their  dairies,  and  though  he  had  found  instan¬ 
ces  of  very  good  cows  of  that  breed,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  generally,  they  were  not  equal  to  the  native  cattle 
of  the  country.  He  said  we  have  cows  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  that  have  made  their  14,  36,  and  18  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  per  week,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  easier  to  find 
a  dozen  such  cows,  than  a  dozen  Durhams  that  would 
yield  as  much  in  proportion  to  their  size.  We  want 
the  greatest  yield  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  and  the  nourishment  she  requires.  He  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  in 
its  efforts  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  country,  had  late¬ 
ly  imported  Ayrshires  and  Devons,  but  no  Durhams. 
He  thought  the  milk  of  cows  which  gave  a  very  large 
quantity,  was  not  so  good.  He  had  a  cow  which  made 
fifteen  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  butter  per  week  in  June 
last,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  she  gave  was  18 
quarts  a  day. 

Mr.  Sheldon  of  Wilmington,  had  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle — had  owned  at  one 
time  about  100  yoke  of  oxen.  He  thought  benefit  had 
been  derived  from  imported  cattle  by  crossing  with  the 
native.  The  mixed  breed  have  better  feet  than  the  na¬ 
tives.  An  ox  should  be  broad  between  the  eyes,  should 
have  straight,  oroad,  and  rather  short  hoofs,  round  ribs,, 
straight  back,  hips  falling  off  about  an  inch.  Nine  out 
of  ten  oxen  which  give  out,  fail  in  the  fore  feet.  The 
legs  should  be  straight,  and  they  should  toe  straight  for¬ 
ward.  He  thought  it  a  bad  practice  to  drive  oxen 
with  a  goad,  (a  stick  with  a  brad  in  one  end  of  it,)  as 
they  did  in  Maine — it  irritates  the  cattle  and  makes 
them  either  crowd  or  haul  apart.  The  best  feed  for 
working  oxen,  he  thinks,  is  chopped  hay  and  Indian 
meal. 

Mr.  G.  thought  sufficient  care  was  not  taken  with  our 
native  cattle,  to  improve  the  breed.  A  good  milker 
usually  has  a  pet  calf,  and  it  is  too  apt  to  be  given  to 
the  butcher.  He  said,  our  native  cattle  sell  better  at 
Brighton,  than  the  Durhams.  [For  what  purpose  ? 
Are  real  Durhams  sold  there  ? — Ed.]  He  bought  one 
cow  at  Brighton  that  had  such  excellent  qualities  that 
all  her  descendants  (?)  proved  superior.  She  had  the 
right  blood.  He  thought  cows  should  be  stabled  and 
kept  warm  in  winter,  to  afford  most  profit — would  give 
them  chopped  food.  If  the  fodder  was  chopped  and 
wet  they  would  need  but  little  water.  He  preferred 
shorts  and  carrots  to  Indian  meal  for  cows.  He  thought 
it  very  injurious  for  cows  to  drink  ice-water — would 
make  the  water  for  them  to  drink,  as  warm  as  that  of 
brooks  in  summer.  If  cattle  were  swelled  (hoven)  he 
gave  them  half  a  pound  of  ground  mustard  seed  mixed 
with  lard. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  Princeton,  said  he  raised  from  100  to 
150  heifers  annually.  He  buys  the  best  he  can  find,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  weaned  and  weans  them  on  porridge. 
They  were  mostly  of  the  native  breed.  He  generally 
gets  about  four  good  cows  in  every  ten  reared.  He 
thought  the  Durhams  did  not  stand  the  winter  well,  and 
he  believed  the  Mass.  State  Society  had  acted  wisely  in 
not  importing  Durhams,  as  the  Ayrshires  and  Devons 
were  preferable.  The  Ayrshires,  he  thought,  winter  as 
well  as  the  natives,  but  he  preferred  the  Devons.  He 
spoke  of  the  Devons  imported  fifty  years  since  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Gore.  [Upon  what  authority  does  Mr.  Brooks 
speak  of  Devons  having  been  imported  by  Gov.  Gore  ? 
We  are  in  possession  of  proof  that  the  bull  which  ob¬ 
tained  such  celebrity  as  the  “Gore  bull,”  and  whose 
numerous  descendants,  to  the  latest  generation,  are  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “Gore  breed,”  was  presented  by  the 
late  Charles  Vaughan,  Esq.,  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  to 
Gov.  Gore,  in  the  year  1792.  The  year  previous,  179], 
Mr.  V.  imported  two  bulls  and  two  cows.  While  on 
the  passage,  one  of  the  cows  produced  the  calf  given  to 
Gov.  Gore.  The  cows  were  selected  from  a  milk-farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  arid  instead  of  being  Devons, 
were  probably  Yorkshire  Short-Horns.. — Ed.] 

Mr.  Brooks  mentioned  a  disease  with  which  milch 
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cows  in  his  neighborhood  had  been  afflicted.  They 
had  a  propensity  to  eat  bones — they  became  weak  and 
their  bones  would  sometimes  break  in  trying  to  rise 
from  the  ground.  He  attributed  the  disease  to  the  want 
of  phosphate  of  lime  in  their  food.  He  had  cured  the 
disease  by  giving  the  cows  bone  meal.  This  disease  is 
confined  to  milch  cows.  Neither  farrow  cov/s  or  oxen 
are  attacked  by  it. 

Mr.  Cole,  editor  of  the  Boston  Cultivator ,  observed 
that  this  disease  had  been  prevalent  in  some  of  the  dai¬ 
ry  districts  of  England.  Chemists  had  attributed  it  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  phosphate  in  the  soil,  and  had  re¬ 
commended  bone  manure,  which  had  been  used  with 
success.  . 

Mr.  Davenport,  of  Mendon,  had  kept  a  cow  in  the 
stable  four  or  five  years,  she  seldom  leaving  it.  He 
gives  her  two  quarts  of  meal  per  day,  regularly,  and 
roots  and  hay,  with  grass  in  the  season  of  it.  He  cov¬ 
ers  her  with  a  thin  covering  in  summer,  to  keep  off  the 
flies,  and  with  a  thick  blanket  in  winter  to  keep  her 
warm — warms  her  drink  in  winter.  Under  this  treat¬ 
ment,  there  is  but  little  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of 
milk  till  a  short  time  before  calving.  Though  she  is  a 
small  cow,  not  weig  ling  over  700  pounds,  she  has  giv¬ 
en  from  eight  to  sixteen  quarts  at  a  mil-king.  Her 
[hind]  quarter  is  long  and  her  skin  loose. 

For  swelling  or  hoven,  Mr.  D.  gives  a  little  weak  ley. 
He  puts  about  a  pint  of  ashes  to  a  pailfull  of  water.  He 
had  given  this  to  both  cattle  and  horses  for  other  dis¬ 
eases  with  good  effects. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTISICS  OF  NEW-YORK. 


BY  S.  S.  RANDALL. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society: 

Dear  Sir — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  have 
carefully  compiled  from  the  original  returns  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  herewith  transmit 
to  you,  such  statistics  in  reference  to  the  agricultural 
interest  of  the  State  as  I  conceived  would  be  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  members  of  the  society  with  which  you 
are  connected,  and  best  adapted  to  the  diffusion  of  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  our  agricultural  resources  and 
condition. 

The  entire  population  of  the  state,  as  returned  by  the 
marshals,  is  2,604,495:  comprising  1,31 1,342  males,  and 
1,  293,  153  females. 

The  aggregate  number  of  farmers  and  agriculturists  in 
the  state,  is  253,  292,  or  somewhat  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  entire  population,  and  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
male  population.  The  number  of  legal  voters  in  the 
state,  (exclusive  of  persons  of  color,)  is  539,379;  con¬ 
sequently  the  number  farming  to  all  other  professions, 
is  very  nearly  as  one  to  two. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  in  the 
state  is  11,737,276:  of  which  1,013,665  is  devoted  to 
the  production  of  wheat;  1,026,915  to  that  of  oats; 
595,135  to  that  of  corn;  255,762  to  that  of  potatoes; 
317,099  to  that  of  rye;  192,504  to  that  of  barley;  117,- 
379  to  that  of  peas;  16,232  to  that  of  beans;  255,496  to 
that  of  buckwheat;  15,322  to  that  of  turneps;  and  46,089 
to  that  of  flax ;  wheat  and  oats  being  the  great  agricul¬ 
tural  staples  of  the  state ;  corn  and  rye  holding  the  next 
place,  potatoes  and  buckwheat,  in  about  equal  propor¬ 
tion  the  next,  and  barley,  peas,  flax,  beans,  and  turneps, 
following  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  named; 
the  least  number  of  acres  being  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  turnep. 

The  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  state  are 
best  adapted  to  the  cullivation  of  wheat,  potatoes,  oats, 
while  the  southern  and  eastern  portions  seem  most  fa¬ 
vorable  to  corn,  barley,  peas,  beans,  turneps  and  flax. 
The  middle  counties  afford  the  best  encouragement  to 
the  raising  of  cattle. 

Of  the  1,013,665  acres  employed  in  the  raising  of 
wheat,  the  number  harvested  during  the  year  is  report- 
ed  at  958,234,  yielding  an  aggregate  of  13,391,770  bu-  [ 
shels,  exceeding  by  1,438,263  bushels  the  amount  raised  i 


in  1840,  and  averaging  a  fraction  under  14  bushels  to 
the  acre.  In  the  county  of  Monroe,  the  average  yield 
is  19 i  bushels;  in  the  county  of  Kings,  19;  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  Orleans  and  Niagara,  18;  in  the  county 
of  Clinton,  17-|;  in  Genesee  county,  16|;  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  Cayuga,  Ontario,  Livingston,  and  Frank¬ 
lin,^;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Onondaga,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Seneca,  Warren,  and  Wyoming,  15.  In  two  of 
the  outer  wards  of  Brooklyn,  the  average  yield  was  24 
bushels  to  the  acre;  In  the  town  of  Wheatland,  Mon¬ 
roe  county,  22  bushels,  and  in  Sweden,  same  county,  21. 

From  the  1,026,915  acres  devoted  to  the  production 
of  oats,  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  harvested  du¬ 
ring  the  year  is  stated  at  26,323,051,  exceeding  by 
5,594,313  the  quantity  raised  in  1840,  and  averaging 
nearly  26  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  counties  of  Sene¬ 
ca  and  Kings,  the  average  exceeded  35 ;  in  Monroe  and 
Ontario,  32;  in  Onondaga,  31;  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  Cayuga,  Dutchess,  and  Livingston,  30;  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  Orleans,  Niagara,  and  Rensselaer,  29; 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Chenango,  Madison,  Oneida, 
Orange,  Wayne,  and  Yates,  28;  and  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Chautauque,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Jefferson, 
Queens,  Richmond,  Suffolk,  and  St.  Lawrence,  27. 

From  the  317,099  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of 
rye,  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  harvested  during 
the  year  is  stated  at  2,966,322,  being  18,591  bushels 
less  than  were  harvested  in  1840,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
9|  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  county  of  Kings,  the 
average  product  is  reported  at  nearly  20  bushels  to  the 
acre;  in  the  county  of  Richmond,  at  14|;  in  the  county 
of  Jefferson,  13^;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Clinton, 
Orleans,  and  St.  Lawrence,  12;  in  Chenango,  11^  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Erie,  Livingston,  Rensselaer, 
and  Wyoming,  11;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Schenec¬ 
tady,  Queens  and  Essex,  10|;  and  in  each  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Albany,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Genesee, 
Herkimer,  Lewis,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Orange,  War¬ 
ren,  and  Westchester,  10.  In  the  ninth  ward  of  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  265  bushels  were  obtained  from  16 
acres,  being  an  average  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre;  and 
an  equal  average  crop  was  obtained  in  the  town  of 
Gravesend  in  the  same  county. 

From  595,135  acres  planted  with  corn,  the  aggregate 
number  of  bushels  harvested  is  returned  at  14,722,115, 
being  an  increase  of  3,636,973  over  the  harvest  of  1840, 
and  averaging  nearly  25  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the 
county  of  New-York,  the  average  yield  was  40;  in 
Kings  county, 38 1 ;  in  Richmond,  35;  in  Suffolk,  34;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Orange,  and  Westchester,  32;  in 
Rockland,  31 ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Monroe  and 
Orleans,  30;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Niagara,  Onta¬ 
rio  and  Seneca,  29;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Chemung, 
Chenango,  Jefferson,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Putnam,  and 
Tioga,  27 ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Clinton  and  Wayne, 
264;  and  in  the  county  of  Broome,  26. 

From  255,762  acres  planted  with  potatoes,  the 
aggregate  number  of  bushels  obtained,  was  23,653,418, 
or  an  average  of  90  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  Jefferson 
and  Franklin  counties  the  average  yield  exceeded  150 
bushels;  in  St.  Lawrence,  145;  in  Clinton  and  Orleans, 
137;  in  Essex  and  Genesee,  125;  in  Washington,  122; 
in  Suffolk  and  Wayne,  120;  in  Chautauque,  112;  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  Kings,  Monroe  and  Niagara,  110;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Cattaraugus,  and  Cayu¬ 
ga,  105;  in  Allegany,  99;  in  Yates,  98;  in  Seneca  97; 
and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Lewis  and  Queens,  95. 
In  each  of  the  towns  of  Antwerp  and  Rutland,  in  Jeffer¬ 
son  county,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  187  bushels. 
There  has  been  a  falling  off  of  the  potato  crop  of  up¬ 
wards  of  six  millions  of  bushels  since  1840. 

From  117,379  acres  sown  with  peas,  the  aggregate 
number  of  bushels  raised  was  1,761,504,  or  an  average 
of  15  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  town  of  Westchester, 
Westchester  county,  upwards  of  170  bushels  are  re¬ 
turned  as  having  been  produced  from  3|  acres,  averag¬ 
ing  56  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  county  of  Kings,  the 
average  crop  was  35  bushels;  in  Richmond,  24;  in 
Putnam,  Queens,  and  Wyoming,  20;  in  Onondaga  and 
Orleans,  19^;  in  Suffolk,  18;  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Genesee,  Madison,  Montgomery,  and  Rockland,  17 ;  and 
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in  each  of  the  counties  of  Albany,  Allegany,  Cayuga, 
Chautauque,  Erie,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Niagara,  Oneida, 
Ontario,  Seneca,  St.  Lawrence  and  Steuben,  16. 

From  16,232  acres  devoted  to  the  raising  of  beans, 
the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  produced  was  162,188, 
v  an  average  of  10  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  town  of 
Westfield,  Richmond  county,  from  2£  acres  2284  bushels 
were  produced,  being  an  average  of  114  bushels  per 
acre;  in  the  ninth  ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  1960 
bushels  were  raised  from  19|  aere3,  being  an  average 
of  100  bushels  per  acre;  in  the  town  of  Newtown, 
Queens  county,  the  average  was  91;  in  the  county  of 
Westchester  20;  and  in  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and 
Chautauque,  15  and  upwards. 

From  192,504  acres  sown  with  barley,  the  aggregate 
number  of  bushels  raised  during  the  year  preceding,  is 
returned  at  3,108,705,  exceeding  by  610,535  bushels  the 
crop  of  1840,  and  averaging  16  bushels  per  acre.  From 
11  acres  in  the  county  of  Kings,  360  bushels  were  raised, 
being  an  average  of  nearly  33  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
county  of  Schoharie  the  average  return  exceeded  22 
bushels  to  the  acre;  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  44 bushels; 
in  the  county  of  Richmond,  25;  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  Onondaga  and  Westch ester,  20;  in  each  of  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Madison,  Monroe,  Niagara,  and  Ontario,  19;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Cortland,  Oneida,  and  Schenec¬ 
tady,  18 ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and  Chau¬ 
tauque,  17|;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Allegany. 
Chenango,  Essex,  Franklin,  Rensselaer,  and  Seneca,  17. 

From  255,495|  acres  of  buckwheat,  the  aggregate 
number  of  bushels  raised  was  3,634,679,  exceeding 
12,390,241  bushels  the  quantity  raised  in  1840,  being  an 
average  of  upwards  of  14  bushels  to  an  acre.  In  one 
of  the  outer  wards  of  New- York  300  bushels  were 
obtained  from  8^  acres,  or  an  average  of  nearly  38 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  each  of  the  counties  of  Onon¬ 
daga  and  Ontario,  the  average  was  21 ;  in  Genesee, 
19;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Cayuga,  Kings,  Putnam, 
Richmond,  Schenectady,  Seneca,  and  Wayne,  18;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Chemung,  Chenango,  Clinton, 
Livingston,  Montgomery,  Niagara,  Tompkins  and  Yates, 
17;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Albany,  Chautauque,  Cort¬ 
land,  Queens,  Rensselaer,  Steuben,  Tioga,  and  West¬ 
chester,  16;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Allegany, 
Broome,  Delaware,  Dutchess,  Erie,  Herkimer,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Oneida,  Orange,  Schoharie,  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Ulster,  15. 

From  15,322|  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of  tur- 
neps,  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  raised  was  1,350,- 
332,  being  an  average  of  88  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  however,  the  average  is  as  high  as 
240;  and  in  one  town  of  that  county  (Riverhead)  the 
average  yield  was  293  bushels.  In  Kings  county  the 
average  was  197 ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Mon¬ 
roe  and  Queens,  180;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Niagara 
and  Rockland,  155;  in  Ontario,  148;  in  Wayne,  146; 
in  Richmond,  142;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Onondag-a 
and  St.  Lawrence,  140;  in  Otsego,  135;  in  Orleans,  126; 
in  Cortland,  125:  in  Clinton,  122;  in  Essex,  121;  in 
Cayuga,  120;  in  Steuben,  115;  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  Delaware,  Oswego,  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  110; 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  108; 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Chemung  and  Montgomery,  107 ; 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Genesee  and  Seneca,  105;  in 
Chautauque,  104;  in  Wyoming,  103;  in  Livingston,  99; 
in  Allegany,  98;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Tioga  and 
Warren,  95;  in  Washington,  92;  and  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Cattaraugus,  Lewis  and  Schoharie,  90. 

From  46,089  acres  of  flax,  the  average  number  of  lbs. 
produced  was  2,897, 062£,  or  an  average  of  62  ^  pounds 
to  the  acre.  In  the  town  of  Islip,  Suffolk  county,  120 
pounds  were  produced  from  one  quarter  of  an  acre;  in 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county,  360  pounds  from  five- 
eighths  of  an  acre;  in  the  towns  of  Amenia  and  Rhine- 
beck,  in  the  same  county,  an  avex-age  of  350  pounds 
per  acre  is  returned;  in  Pleasant-Valley,  235,  and  in 
Clinton,  275.  The  average  product  in  the  county  is 
237  pounds  per  acre.  In  Jefferson  county  the  average 
is  190;  in  Columbia,  187;  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Chautauque  and  Chenango,  180;  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  Lewis,  Queens  and  Washington,  175;  in  each  of  the 


counties  of  Orange  and  Ulstei*,  165;  in  Essex,  164;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Cortland,  Franklin, 
Oneida,  Putnam  and  Rensselaer,  150;  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Oswego,  Sullivan  and  Westchester,  140;  in 
Warren,  139;  in  Delaware  and  St.  Lawrence,  135;  in 
Broome,  132;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Greene, 
Hamilton,  Monroe,  Onondaga,  Richmond,  Saratoga, 
Steuben,  Tioga  and  Wyoming,  100  and  upwards. 

The  aggregate  number  of  heads  of  neat  cattle  in  the 
State  is  2,072,330,  being  an  average  of  upwards  of  35,- 
000  to  each  county,  of  which  there  are  nearly  86,000  in 
the  county  of  Jefferson;  85,464  in  the  county  of  Oneida; 
neai'ly  78,000  in  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence ;  66,885  in 
the  county  of  Chautauque;  63,745  in  the  county  of  Che¬ 
nango;  62,555  in  the  county  of  Delaware;  61,706  in 
the  county  of  Otsego;  59,712  in  the  county  of  Oi’ange; 
57,506  in  the  county  of  Erie  ;  55,482  in  the  county  of 
Steuben;  53,440  in  the  county  of  Herkimer;  nearly  52,- 
000  in  the  county  of  Allegany;  49,498  in  the  county  of 
Onondaga;  47,258  in  the  county  of  Dutchess;  45,256  in 
the  county  of  Cattaraugus;  45,216  in  the  county  of  Ma¬ 
dison;  43,527  in  the  county  of  Washington;  41,584  in 
the  county  of  Cayuga;  and  41,300  in  the  county  of  Os¬ 
wego.  The  number  of  neat  cattle  under  one  year  old 
is  334,456,  and  the  number  over  one  year  old  is  1,709,- 
479.  The  aggregate  number  of  neat  cattle  is  less  by 
about  130,000  than  in  1840. 

The  aggregate  number  of  cows  milked  is  returned  at 
999,490,  or  an  average  of  nearly  17,000  to  each  county. 
The  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  butter  made  during 
the  year  was  79, 501, 733^,  or  an  average  of  about  1,350,- 
000  to  each  county,  or  79^  pounds  to  each  cow  milked; 
while  the  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  cheese  is  re¬ 
turned  at  36,744.976,  being  an  average  of  622,796  pounds 
to  each  county,  or  about  36  pounds  to  each  cow  milked. 
In  the  county  of  Oneida,  the  number  of  cows  milked  is 
stated  at  47,713;  from  which  3,876,276  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter,  and  3,277,750  pounds  of  cheese  were  made,  or  an 
average  of  upwards  of  80  pounds  of  the  former  and  68 
of  the  latter.  In  the  county  of  Orange,  from  42,256 
cows  milked  4,108,840  pounds  of  butter  were  obtained, 
being  an  average  of  97  pounds  to  each.  In  the  county 
of  Jefferson,  from  41,360  cows,  3,080,767  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  and  2,802,314  of  cheese  were  obtained;  averaging 
74  pounds  of  the  former  and  nearly  70  of  the  latter.  In 
the  county  of  Kings,  the  average  number  of  pounds  of 
butter  made  from  'each  cow  milked  was  110;  in  the 
counties  of  Delaware  and  Chenango,  100;  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  Putnam,  Sullivan  and  Tompkins,  95;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Cortland,  Greene,  Onondaga, 
Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Seneca,  Wayne  and  Yates,  90; 
in  Livingston,  85;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Dutchess,  Ontario,  Saratoga,  Steuben,  Tioga,  Warren, 
and  Washington,  80. 

In  the  county  of  Herkimer,  8,208,796  pounds  of  cheese 
were  manufactured  from  the  milk  of  36,255  cows,  being 
an  average  of  226  pounds  to  each;  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
field,  in  the  same  county,  1,355,967  pounds  were  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  milk  of  3,910  cows,  being  an  average 
of  nearly  350  pounds.  In  the  county  of  Madison,  2,022,- 
855  pounds  were  obtained  from  21,513  cows,  being  an 
average  of  90  pounds;  and  in  the  county  of  Lewis, 
1,420,368  pounds  from  18,024  cows,  or  an  average  of  80 
pounds.  In  the  county  of  Otsego,  the  average  exceeds 
50  pounds. 

The  aggregate  number  of  horses  in  the  State  is  505,- 
155,  being  an  increase  of  over  29,000  since  1840.  In 
Oneida  county  there  are  17,303;  Onondaga,  16,968;  in 
Monroe,  16,811 ;  in  Jefferson,  16,397;  in  Otsego,  14,- 
183;  in  Cayuga,  13,922;  in  Erie,  13,527;  in  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  13,470;  in  New-York,  13,346;  in  Steuben,  12,- 
310;  in  Wayne,  12,258  ;  in  Madison,  11,774;  in  Dutch¬ 
ess,  11,342;  in  Tompkins,  11,191;  in  Washington,  11,- 
1 1 5 ;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Albany,  Allegany, 
Chautauque,  Chenango,  Genesee,  Herkimer,  Livingston, 
Orange,  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga,  10,000  and  upwards. 

The  aggregate  number  of  hogs  returned  is  1,584,344, 
or  an.  average  of  nearly  27,000  to  each  county.  In 
Dutchess  county  there  are  66,828;  in  Orange,  57,265; 
in  Columbia,  54,477;  in  Jefferson,  53,068;  in  Ononda¬ 
ga,  52,907;  in  Monroe,  48,493;  in  Niagara,  45,723;  in 
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Cayuga,  43,546;  in  Ulster,  42,627;  in  Washington,  42,- 
189;  in  Rensselaer,  39,262;  in  Otsego,  38,485;  in  St. 
Lawrence,  38,150;  in  Erie,  38,087;  in  Saratoga,  37,- 
882;  in  Ontario,  36,986;  in  Steuben,  35,987 ;  in  Wayne, 
35,873;  in  Westchester,  35,609;  and  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Albany, Chautauque  and  Niagara, upwards  of 
30,000.  In  1840,  the  aggregate  number  of  swine  in  the 
state  was  1,916,953;  being  an  excess  of  332,619  beyond 
that  of  the  present  year. 

The  aggregate  number  of  sheep  in  the  state  is  6,443,- 
855,  exceeding  by  1,062,630  the  number  returned  in 
1840,  and  being  an  average  of  upwards  of  107,000  to 
each  county.  Of  this  number  1,870,723  are  under  one 
year  old,  and  4,505,369  over  one  year  old.  The  num¬ 
ber  in  the  county  of  Otsego  is  270,564;  in  Madison, 
263,132;  in  Ontario,  257,821;  in  Washington,  254,866; 
in  Chautauque,  235,403;  in  Chenango,  223,453;  in  Liv¬ 
ingston,  218,258;  in  Steuben,  217,658;  in  Dutchess, 
nearly  200,000 ;  in  Oneida,  194,589;  in  Onondaga,  190,- 
429;  in  Allegany,  184,901;  in  Jefferson,  184,526;  in 
Cayuga,  175,148;  in  Monroe,  173,952;  in  Columbia, 
172,959;  in  Rensselaer,  170,552;  in  St.  Lawrence,  168,- 
314;  in  Wyoming,  166,365;  in  Genesee,  156,578;  in 
Erie,  143,732;  in  Tompkins,  135,787;  in  Delaware, 
135,633;  in  Wayne,  130,562;  in  Yates,  130,134;  and 
in  Cortland,  108,862.  The  aggregate  number  of  flee¬ 
ces  obtained  is  returned  at  4,607,012-1,  comprising  13,- 
864,823  pounds  of  wool,  less  by  203,306  pounds  than  the 
aggregate  fleece  of  1840,  and  averaging  about  three  lbs. 
to  a  fleece.  In  the  county  of  Kings  the  average  is  up¬ 
wards  of  six  pounds. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

S.  S.  RANDALL. 

Albany ,  Jan.  1,  1846. 


BREEDING-  REGISTER  FOR  SHEEP. 


A  breeding  register  is  very  convenient  as  well  as  im¬ 
portant  in  assisting  the  shepherd  to  preserve  facts  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  various  individuals  of  his  flock — such  as 
their  age,  genealogy,  quality,  &c.  The  following  plan, 
given  by  Dr.  Holmes,  in  the  Maine  Farmer ,  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  very  good  one. 

“Breeding  Register  from  July  1,  ’38,  to  July  1,  ’39. 
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Their  lambs : 
one  very  fee¬ 
ble  and  died. 


“  Explanation. — In  the  first  column  is  the  number 
of  the  ewe — having  two  notches  on  the  upper  edge  of 
the  right  ear,  (20)  a  notch  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
left  ear,  (3)  and  two  notches  on  the  upper  edge  of  the 
left  ear,  (2)  No.  25.  In  the  second  her  age.  In  the 
third,  the  number  and  age  of  the  ram,  which  in  this  in¬ 
stance  means  ram  No.  27,  and  four  years  old,  being  born 
in  1834.  In  the  fourth  column,  the  day  and  month  in 
which  the  lamb  came — thus,  6 — 4  means  6th  day  of  4th 
month.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns  are  the  numbers 
of  ram  and  ewe  lambs.  In  the  seventh  column  is  a 
classification  of  the  lambs,  according  to  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  one  or  two  days  old.  The  last  column  is  gene¬ 
ral  observations.” 

uable  as  well  for  present  information  as  future  refer¬ 
ence  and  comparison. 

Sow  corn  for  fodder  any  time  this  month 


LONGWORTH  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY. 


The  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society  have  lately  pub¬ 
lished  a  communication  on  the  strawberry,  by  N.  Long- 
worth.  Its  principal  object  is  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  staminate  plants  planted  separately,  but  in  near  prox¬ 
imity,  to  render  most  varieties  productive.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  he  made  some  interesting  ob¬ 
servations,  which  coming  from  an  experienced  cultiva¬ 
tor,  may  be  of  value  to  many  of  our  readers. 

He  says,  <e  In  a  late  number  of  the  Farmer  and  Me¬ 
chanic,  it  is  stated  that  three  cultivators  near  Boston, 
sent  four  thousand  five  hundred  quarts  to  market  in  a 
single  season.  What  will  our  market  gardeners  say  to 
this  ?  *  *  *  Mr.  Culbertson  brings  more  strawber¬ 

ries  to  our  market  than  any  other  person.  The  great¬ 
est  quantity  he  has  brought  in  any  single  day  was  four 
thousand  quarts '.” 

The  following  remarks  are  made  in  different  parts  of 
the  communication  on  some  of  the  different  and  most 
celebrated  varieties  : 

[“Hovey’s  (old)  seedling]  stands  unrivalled  with  us 
for  size,  where  impregnated.  But  we  have  other  va¬ 
rieties,  that  are  as  good  bearers,  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and  of  finer  flavor.  But  I  would  highly  recommend 
his  (old)  seedling  to  all  cultivators,  whether  for  family 
use  or  for  sale.” 

Speaking  of  a  fine  variety  he  obtained  from  England, 
under  the  erroneous  name  of  Keen’s  seedling,  he  says  : 
“The  Methven  is  a  different,  and  far  inferior  fruit.  I 
have  the  Methven  Scarlet,  sent  me  from  Philadelphia, 
as  the  Keen.  It  is  pistillate,  and  bears  large  fruit,  but 
is  an  indifferent  bearer,  and  of  inferior  flavor.” 

He  thinks  that  the  variety  described  as  the  Old  Hud- 
Son  by  Downing,  and  as  (C  a  fruit  with  a  neck,”  is  not 
genuine,  and  is  entirely  different  from  the  Old  Hudson 
of  Cincinnati  and  Philadelphia,  which  appears  to  be  un¬ 
known  at  New-York and  Boston.  The  Old  Hudson  “is 
wholly  defective  in  the  male  organs,  and  has  been 
thrown  by  as  unproducli  e.  It  is  a  large  and  finely  fla¬ 
vored  fruit,  and  wher  properly  impregnated,  a  great 
bearer.  *  *  *  M  .  Arbegust  for  many  years  sold 

I  nine-tenths  of  the  strawberries  brought,  to  our  market, 

I  and  raised  the  Hudson  only.  Whilst  I  could  from  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  scarcely  raise  a  bushel,  he  would 
raise  40  bushels.  His  fruit  was  much  larger  than  any 
other  brought  to  market,  and  commanded  from  25  to 
37|  cents  per  quart.  He  made  a  handsome  competence 
from  the  sale  of  this  fruit.  His  secret  he  kept  to  him¬ 
self,  and  had  been  as  much  noted  for  the  size  of  his  fruit, 
and  the  quantity  raised  on  a  given  space  of  ground,  in 
Philadelphia  (where  he  removed)  as  he  was  here.  A 
chance  observation  of  his  son  one  day,  in  my  garden, 
saying,  “  I  must  raise  but  little  fruit,  as  my  plants  were 
all  males,”  first  led  my  attention  to  the  subject.  I  soon 
discovered  that  there  were  what  he  called  male  and  fe¬ 
male  plants,  and  communicated  the  fact  to  dur  market 
gardeners.  The  result  was,  strawberries  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  in  our  market,  till  as  fine  as  had  been  raised  by 
Mr.  Arbegust,  were  sold  at  from  8  to  10  cents  per  quart, 
and  he  ceased  to  cultivate  them.” 

It  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that  Mr.  N. 
Longworth  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  indispensable  ne¬ 
cessity  of  staminate  plants,  to  fertilize  the  pistillate 
ones,  and  render  them  productive.  But  he  does  not 
consider  the  plant  as  dioecious,  but  that  stamens  and 
pistils  both  actually  exist,  only  one  or  the  other  are 
usually  and  permanently  defective,  not  absent.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hovey  and  others,  consider  this  defective 
quality  as  only  caused  by  rich  cultivation,  and  hence 
that  sterility  may  be  remedied  by  diminished  fertility 
of  soil,  while  they  do  not  deny  that  productiveness 
may  also  result  from  the  impregnation  by  well  devel¬ 
oped  staminate  plants.  Others  deny  all  benefit  fropi 
staminate  plants.  Many  experiments,  conducted  more 
accurately  than  most  persons  are  accustomed  to  do,  are 
needed  to  settle  such  points  satisfactorily.  Longworth 
says,  “  Mr.  Downing,  in  a  recent  letter,  assures  me, 
that  last  season  he  raised  a  fine  crop  of  Hovey 's  seedling, 
on  a  bed  far  separated  from  all  others.”  The  argument 
contained  in  this  fact  he  does  not  demolish,  but  over- 
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leaps  as  follows  : — “Mr.  Downing,  I  am  positive,  had 
not  Hovey’s  seedling  unmixed  with  others.”  An  in¬ 
telligent  and  scientific  cultivator  should  know  by  the 
appearance  of  the  growth,  leaf,  or  fruit,  Hovey’s  seed¬ 
ling  from  other  varieties.  The  suggestion  however, 
that  a  variety  may  ripen  seed,  drop  them  and  propagate 
thus  new  varieties,  intermixed,  and  possessing  the  sta- 
minate  character,  is  not  without  weight.  The  reason, 
too,  that  the  plants  of  the  nurseryman,  who  has  many 
different  varieties  within  a  small  space,  to  fertilize  each 
other,  are  productive;  while  after  they  are  sold  and 
widely  removed,  the  cause  and  the  effect  cease,  is  en¬ 
tirely  plausible. 


DISEASE  IN  POTATOES. 


Mr.  Editor — The  columns  of  almost  every  agricul¬ 
tural  paper  I  examine,  are  teeming  with  articles  on  the 
subject  of  diseased  potatoes,  but  as  yet,  the  cause  seems 
buried  in  as  profound  a  mystery  as  at  its  first  appear¬ 
ance.  It  is  not  at  all  understood;  and  it  is  very  much 
to  be  desired  that  the  recently  instituted  inquiries  in 
Europe,  by  scientific  men,  may  lead  to  its  discovery, 
for  the  effort  thus  far  here,  has  rather  shrouded  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  deeper  doubt  and  uncertainty,  than  cast  any  light 
upon  it. 

I  mpde  a  series  of  experiments  the  past  year,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which,  I  herewith  hand  you,  not  because  they 
have  elicited  any  new  fact,  but  that  a  knowledge  of 
them  may  prevent  their  repetition  by  others,  for  it  is 
evident  they  lead  not  to  its  development,  though  pos¬ 
sibly,  in  some  other  respects,  worthy  of  it. 

The  ground  was  a  sandy  loam,  manured  with  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  two-horse  waggon 
loads  to  the  acre.  It  was  plowed,  dragged,  furrowed 
with  a  one-horse  plow  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  and 
planted  on  the  .  12th  of  May.  The  potatoes  were  cut 
into  setts  containing  three  or  more  eyes,  and  dropped 
along  the  furrows  eight  inches  apart.  On  the  first  ten 
rows,  which  were  twenty  rods  long,  was  put  a  composi¬ 
tion  consisting  of  one  bushel  of  lime,  one  of  ashes,  one  of 
salt,  and  one  of  plaster,  well  mixed,  dropped  in  small 
handfuls  on  each  cutting  of  the  potatoes;  and  the  ba. 
lance  of  the  field  had  a  dressing  of  like  quantity  of 
same  composition,  with  the  exception  of  the  salt.  The 
potatoes  were  then  covered  with  a  plow,  and  rolled 
with  a  moderately  heavy  roller.  That  portion  of  the 
piece  where  no  salt  was  used  vegetated  directly,  and 
came  on  with  a  vigorous  and  luxuriant  growth ;  where 
salt  was  used,  they  were  a  long  time  coming  up,  and 
the  growth  then  exceedingly  slow,  with  a  curled  un¬ 
healthy  appearance  of  the  vine. 

They  were  cultivated  twice  and  hoed  once.  At  the 
last  time  of  cultivating,  a  one-horse  plow  was  passed 
twice  though  each  row,  levelling  the  earth  to  the  vines. 

The  appearance  of  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
the  salted,  was  exceedingly  fine  and  promising,  and  of  • 
the  latter,  there  were  some  twenty-five  hills  which  re- 
ceiveda  less  portion  of  the  preparation,  that  were  perhaps 
more  vigorous  than  any  of  the  others,  which  we  attribu¬ 
ted  to  this  cause.  They  continued  growing  finely  until 
August,  Avhen  the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the 
salted  portion,  was  completely  covered  with  vines,  and 
a  finer  or  more  promising  field  is  rarely  seen.  At  this 
period  we  had  a  succession  of  light  showers,  followed 
by  warm,  close  weather,  and  our  vines  soon  began  to 
decay,  presenting  precisely  the  same  appearance  as  in 
the  two  preceding  years,  in  which  they  have  been  af¬ 
fected.  This  continued  until  they  were  entirely  dead, 
and  the  general  impression  was  that  the  crop  was  de¬ 
stroyed;  on  digging,  however,  we  were  agreeably  dis¬ 
appointed  to  find  them,  though  rather  small,  entirely 
sound,  and  thus  far,  they  have  preserved  perfectly  well. 

I  took  from  the  acre  two  hundred  and  twelve  bushels. 
That  portion  which  was  salted  never  reached  maturity. 
The  yield  was  less  and  the  quality  inferior  to  where 
none  was  used,  and  this  experiment  has  therefore  de¬ 
monstrated  that  neither  salt,  lime,  ashes,  nor  plaster, 
are  a  preventive  to  the  attacks  of  this  disease,  or  a  pre¬ 
servative  of  the  tuber  after  attack,  for  this  condition  of 


vine  was  general  here,  ^s  is  also  this  soundness  of  the 
potato. 

There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  general  decay  of 
vine,  and  wherever  this  occurred,  so  far  as  my  obser¬ 
vation  has  gone,  it  has  been  on  sward  ground,  late 
planted,  and  no  manure  used.  I  planted  a  piece  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  one  on  which  the  experiments  were  made.  It 
was  done  on  the  3d  day  of  June,  and  the  vines  continued 
perfectly  fresh  and  green  until  destroyed  by  the  frost 
this  fall,  while  others  planted  at  short  intervals  of  time, 
on  fallow  ground,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whe¬ 
ther  this  has  any  agency  in  averting  the  disease,  were 
in  every  instance  destroyed,  though  the  tuber,  in  all 
of  them  remained  sound. 

Can  you  explain  this  new  caprice  of  the  epidemic,  or 
assign  any  plausible  reason  for  this  general  destruction 
of  the  vine  and  soundness  of  the  potato?  or  why,  those 
on  sward  ground  escaped,  and  on  fallow  perished?  It  is 
certainly  very  inexplicable,  although  it  puts  an  end  to 
the  speculation  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  insects,  for 
if  this  were  so,  all  these  pieces  would  have  been  affect¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner.  P. 

Waterville,  1846. 


IMPROVING-  WORN-OUT  LANDS- 


Mr.  Tucker — I  will  give  you  my  views  of  the  best 
manner  of  improving  lands  that  were  formerly  good 
but  have  become  poor  by  bad  farming.  And  first,  no 
land  ever  was  good  where  the  subsoil  was  of  a  cold 
gravelly  nature.  The  top  soil  of  our  limestone  land 
will  vary  from  four  to  six,  and  sometimes  eight  inches 
deep,  with  a  subsoil  of  red  loam — the  latter  is  generally 
thought  good  when  it  will  make  brick.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  this  kind  of  land  both  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland  that  have  become  very  much  impo¬ 
verished. 

To  improve  this  land,  I  would  collect  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  everything  that  will  make  manure;  such  as 
leaves,  weeds,  sods  from  the  fence  corners,  rags,  rotten 
wood,  soap-suds,  &c.  These  I  would  keep  in  a  pile, 
sprinkling  plaster  over  it  occasionally,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  ammonia.  In  the  next  place,  I  would  com¬ 
mence  with  the  corn  crop.  I  would  have  three  stout 
horses,  and  a  plow  (of  Washburn’s  make,  of  Frederick,) 
22  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  share  to  the  bottom  of 
the  beam,  (without  a  coulter.)  I  would  plow  the  land 
late  in  the  fall  12  inches  deep,  which  would  throw  up 
part  of  the  subsoil  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air.  By  all 
means  have  some  manure  put  on  the  land  before  the  corn 
is  planted-  The  next  season;  plow  in  the  corn  stalks  in 
June  or  July, — in  other  words  make  it  the  fallow-field  for 
a  wheat  crop.  Plow  as  above  stated  the  first  time,  har¬ 
row  well,  and  then,  if  you  have  it,  put  on  about  50 
bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  and  some  manure.  Plow 
shallow  the  second  time,  and  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  sow  If  bushels  clean  wheat  to  the  acre,  harrow 
well,  and  then  sow  seven  quarts  of  clean  timothy  seed 
to  the  acre,  and  roll  the  field.  In  the  spring  following, 
sow  about  the  same  quantity  of  clover  seed.  If  the  land 
is  inclined  to  be  wet,  you  may  vary  the  seed  a  little, 
and  sow  8  quarts  of  timothy — if  very  dry,  sow  8  quarts 
of  clover  and  6  of  timothy.  No  stock  must  go  on  the 
land  after  the  wheat  comes  off  in  the  fall,  nor  until  the 
next  season,  when  the  clover  is  in  blossom,  and  then 
only  enough  to  crop  a  little.  The  next  summer  the 
field  may  be  mowed  for  the  first  crop,  and  the  second 
crop  be  left  on  the  ground.  There  must  be  no  stock 
on  the  field  this  year. 

I  can  assure  you  I  have  seen  land  improved  100  per 
cent  by  this  course  of  farming.  It  is  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  what  may  be  called  a  rotation  of  crops,  such  as 
in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  so  much  im¬ 
proved  the  soil.  Wm.  Todd. 

Utica  Mills ,  Maryland,  May,  1846. 


Cutting  food  for  Sheep. — Thomas  Noble,  in  the 
Ohio  Cultivator,  says — “My  sheep  consist  of  1600  head, 
and  so  far,  I  have  lost  none.  We  cut  all  their  feed,  and 
the  saving  thereby  is  at  least  one-third.” 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  PEACH  BUDS. 


It  very  rarely  happens  that  the  young-  fruit  of  the 
peach  is  killed  except  by  the  severe  cold  of  winter.  It 
often  excites  surprise  that  the  cultivator  is  enabled  to 
decide  with  tolerable  certainty,  by  the  time  that  the  se¬ 
vere  weather  of  winter  closes,  whether  a  crop  may  be 
3xpected. 

The  cause  most  frequently  destructive  to  the  peach 
crop  in  the  northern  states,  is  warm  weather  late  in  au¬ 
tumn  or  during  winter,  causing  a  slight  swelling  of  the 
buds.  After  thus  started,  even  though  to  a  slight  degree, 
very  severe  cold  destroys  them.  Cultivators  of  fruit 
wish  to  know,  as  soon  as  practicable,  whether  their 
crops  are  destroyed.  When  the  thermometer  sinks 
several  degrees  below  zero,  there  is  nearly  always  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  fruit-buds  are  kill¬ 
ed  ;  as  previous  warm  weather,  even  if  it  has  scarcely 
swelled  the  buds,  may  have  filled  them  with  moisture, 
and  rendered  them  liable  to  destruction.  To  deter¬ 
mine  the  point,  then,  let  the  flower  buds  be  examined 
a  few  days  after  the  cold  weather,  by  cutting  them 
transversely  through  the  middle.  If  they  are  injured, 
the  centre  will  appear  dark  brown,  as  represented  by  a , 
Fig.  56  ;  if  uninjured,  they 
will  appear  of  a  uniform 
greenish  white,  with  no 
brown  spot  at  the  centre,  as 
shown  by  b ,  the  stamens, 
and  other  parts  of  the  flow¬ 
er  being  entirely  fresh.  A 
little  practice  will  enable 
any  one  to  determine  this 
point  at  a  glance. 

The  first  buds  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  flow¬ 
er  buds,  by  their  round  and 
obtuse  form,  as  shown  by  c, 
while  the  leaf  buds  are  slen¬ 
der  and  more  pointed  as  ex¬ 
hibited  by  d.  On  the  low¬ 
er  parts  of  the  young  shoots. 
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Fig.  56. 


the  fruit  buds  are  usually  double  (e,  e,)  with  a  leaf  bud 
between. 

The  past  winter  exhibited  some  curious  illustrations 
of  the  effect  of  situation  and  other  causes  in  preserving 
the  life  of  fruit  buds.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
northern  part  of  Western  New-York  consists  of  irregu¬ 
lar  hills  and  valleys,  the  hills  rising  from  fifty  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  or  more  above  the  ordinary  level.  In  the 
valleys,  from  their  warm  sheltered  situation,  the  growth 
of  the  peach  is  more  rapid  ;  it  does  not  become  so  well 
ripened  and  hardened  for  winter;  warm  days  more 
quickly  start  the  buds;  and  the  cold  air  of  still,  frosty 
nights  settling  in  the  hollows,  and  the  radiation  to  the 
clear  sky  above  being  unobstructed  by  the  stillness  of 
the  air,  the  destruction  of  the  fruit  buds  is  very  fre¬ 
quent.  But  on  hills,  these  causes  do  not  operate;  hence 
in  many  localities,  while  the  crops  fail  rarely  half  the 
time  in  valleys,  they  are  scarcely  ever  even  diminished 
on  the  hills.  In  an  orchard  belonging  to  the  writer, 
thirty  feet  above  the  neighboring  creek  valley,  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  fruit  buds  escaped  the  present  year;  while 
on  another  hill  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  higher, 
the  trees  are  full  of  blossoms.  Indeed,  the  difference  in 
temperature,  as  indicated  by  a  common  thermometer, 
between  a  valley  and  a  hill  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above 
it,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  usually  amounts  to  many  de¬ 
grees  on  still  clear  nights.  This  difference  alone 
would  often  be  sufficient  to  cause  entire  failure  in  one 
case,  and  preservation  in  the  other. 

On  many  trees  of  medium  elevation,  at  the  present 
time  (early  part  of  5  mo.)  the  upper  branches  only,  are 
filled  with  blossoms,  while  the  lower  are  entirely  des¬ 
titute;  the  reflected  heat  from  the  ground  having  start¬ 
ed  the  lower  buds  and  thus  rendered  them  liable  to  in¬ 
jury  from  frost. 

Another  singular  appearance  is,  that  while  many 
trees  from  one  foot  upwards  show  no  blossoms  and  are 
perfectly  bare,  the  lower  straggling  branches  which 


happened  to  be  under  the  snow  at  the  time  of  the  cold, 
are  filled  with  a  dense  profusion  of  flowers.  Such  trees 
exhibit  accurately  the  depth  of  the  snow  at  the  time  of 
the  injury,  and  show  conclusively  when  it  took  place. 

In  other  cases,  snow,  by  keeping  the  trees  cool  in 
warm  days,  and  thus  retarding  the  swelling  of  the  buds, 
may  save  the  crop,  though  afterwards  exposed  to  cold 
several  degrees  below  zero. 

The  morning  sun  on  a  frosted  plant,  by  causing  sud¬ 
den  thawing,  is  usually  destructive  to  its  vitality,  when 
gradual  thawing  would  be  safe.  Hence  buildings  and 
steep  hills  on  the  east  side  of  peach  trees,  have  led  to 
the  singular  and  erroneous  conclusion  that  east  wind 
does  the  mischief.  Hence  also  one  reason  that  unfro¬ 
zen  rivers  and  lakes,  by  the  gcreen  of  fog  they  throw 
off,  afford  protection,  as  well  as  by  softening  the  severi¬ 
ty  of  the  cold. 

The  preceding  and  other  observations,  have  led  to 
the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  That  tbe  difference  of  several  degrees  between  the 
temperature  of  sheltered  valleys  and  small  hills  close 
at  hand,  shows  that  the  common  unqualified  statements 
of  the  temperature  by  the  thermometer,  of  c  rtain  parts 
of  the  country,  is  too  indefinite  for  dependence. 

2.  That  in  countries  abounding  in  small  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  or  consisting  of  rolling  land,  the  hills  are  far  best 
for  peach  orchards,  soil  and  other  things  being  equal. 
Unfreezing  bodies  of  water  in  the  neighborhood,  of 
course  reverse  the  rule. 

3.  That  examination  of  the  fruit  buds  after  cold 
weather,  if  on  the  lower  branches  only,  may  lead  to  too 
unfavorable  conclusions. 

4.  That  if  the  buds  have  been  but  slightly  swollen,  a 
few  degrees  below  zero  usually  causes  their  destruction. 


THE  POTATO. 


To  what  localities  is  the  potato  indigenous?  It  is 
well  established  that  this  esculent  was  not  known 
on  the  old  continent  till  it  was  carried  there  from 
America.  The  noted  navigator  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in- 
troduced  it  into  Ireland  and  England  in  1565.  The 
same  year  it  was  also  taken  to  England  from  Santa  Fe,  by 
Capt.  Hawkins.  It  has  been  stated  that  Raleigh  obtained 
it  in  Virginia.  But  is  it  now  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
any  part  of  North  America?  Loudon,  in  his  Hortus 
Brittannicus,  gives  Peru  as  the  native  country  of  the 
potato,  and  travellers  have  asserted  that  it  is  found 
not  only  there,  but  in  Brazil,  and  some  other  parts  of 
South  America. 

We  have  been  led  to  some  reflections  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  a  perusal  of  Schoolcraft’s  «  Report  on  the 
Iroquois,”  to  the  Legislature  of  New-York,  1846.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  plants  cultivated  by  these  tribes,  (p.  12, a  13,) 
it  is  remarked — “  The  potato  was  certainly  indigenous. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  efforts  at  colonization,  had 
brought  it  from  Virginia  under  the  original  name  of 
openawg.  But  none  of  the  North  American  tribes  are 
known  to  have  cultivated  it.  They  dug  it  up,  like 
other  indigenous  edible  roots,  from  the  forest.  But  it 
has  been  long  introduced  into  their  villages,  and  spread 
over  the  northern  latitudes  far  beyond  the  present  limits 
of  the  zea  maize.” 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  potato  was  known  to  any  of  the 
Indian  tribes  which  formerly  occupied  territory  now  in 
possession  of  the  United  States,  before  the  discovery 
and  settlement  by  the  whites,  how  long  is  it  since  the 
wild  plant  became  extinct?  Or  may  it  not  still  exist 
in  some  of  its  natural  uncultivated  haunts? 


Feeding  Hens. — J.  N.  Dowd,  in  the  Boston  Cul¬ 
tivator,  says  a  bushel  of  corn  will  last  hens  twice  as 
long  as  a  bushel  of  buckwheat,  but  that  he  prefers  the 
latter,  as  it  makes  hens  lay  eggs  more  than  any  other 
grain,  and  overbalances  in  profit,  its  additional  cost. 

Carrots  for  Horses. — J.  Frost,  of  Elliotville,  in 
the  same  papex-,  says  that  caiTOts  fed  to  horses  with  dry 
food,  are  worth  as  much  as  oats,  feeding  alternately, 
one  day  with  carrots  and  one  with  oats . 
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HINTS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FARM-HOUSES. 
BY  A.  J.  DOWNING. 


Fig.  52. 


Any  one  may  see  that  a  decided  taste  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself  at  the  present  moment  in  rural  architect- 
uie.  E'i  eiy  where,  in  the  middle  and  eastern  states,  one  sees  that  the  newly  built  cottag-es  and  villas  are  no 

longer  in  those  clumsy  and  unmeaning  forms  that  ten  years  ago  so  generally  prevailed. 

This  is  a  most  hopeful  and  encourag¬ 
ing  symptom.  It  tells  us  very  plainly 
that  our  country  proprietors  have  be¬ 
gun  to  give  some  thought  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  their  own  houses;  that 
they  are  no  longer  content  with  what 
the  nearest  carpenter  or  mason  may 
have  to  offer  as  the  latest  style;  that 
they  have  at  least  a  desire  for  some¬ 
thing  fit  for  their  own  wants,  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  which  is  of  a  kind  becoming  and 
suitable  to  the  purpose  in  view. 

In  this  aspect  of  things,  nothing  is 
more  to  be  desired,  than  the  general 
prevalence  of  correct  principles  of 
taste  among  our  agriculturists  of  intel¬ 
ligence. 

The  Farm-House  in  this  country  is 
not  the  hovel  of  the  serf — is  not  the 
hut  of  a  peasant.  It  is  the  cottage 
of  a  freeman — the  proprietor  of  the 
soil  he  cultivates.  It  is  the  home 
of  the  best  virtues  and  the  soundest 
hearts.  It  must  necessarily — if  it 
be  true  to  itself — give  a  character  of 
moral  and  physical  beauty  to  the  whole 
rural  scenery  of  the  Union.  Let  us 
not  deny,  therefore,  the  importance  of 
the  farm-house.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  one  who  would  render  our  country  life 
expressive  of  its  true  usefulness  and  beauty. 

We  should  Ve  glad  in  this  brief  space,  to  say  a  few  words  about  farm-houses;  our  limits  will,  however,  only 
permit  us  to  point  out  a  few  errors  into  which  our  country  builders  have  hitherto  fallen.  Something  may  per¬ 
haps  be  gained  even  by  considering  the  mistakes  into  which  those  most  commonly  fall,  who  have  built  with 
little  reflection. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  a  farm-house  should  be  umnistakeably  a  farm-house.  That  is  to  say,  it  should  not 
be  a  citizen’s  dwelling-house,  or  a  suburban  villa,  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  farm. 

Nothing  has  been  more 
common  for  the  past  ten 
years,  than  to  see  a  good 
substantial  farmer  building 
a  large  plain  dwelling — 
unobjectionable  enough  as 
a  plain  dwelling — but  to 
which  he  has  been  persua¬ 
ded  to  add  a  Grecian  por¬ 
tico,  (fig.  52,)  copied  from 
a  great  house  of  the  neigh  • 
boring  town  or  village. 

The  portico  is  very  well 
where  it  belongs — as  a 
part  of  a  handsome  villa, 
every  part  of  which  is 
carefully  finished  with  cor¬ 
responding  elegance.  It 
has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  a  true  farm-house. 
It  is  too  high  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  by  its  shade  or 
shelter.  It  is  too  costly 
and  handsome  to  accord 
with  the  neat  and  rustic 
character  of  a  farm-house. 
But  it  has  been  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  and,  if  the  far¬ 
mer  has  not  reflected  for 
himself,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  he  has  fallen  a  vic¬ 
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tim  to  it,  instead  of  employing  the  more  comfortable  and  more  characteristic  verandah.  Fig.  53. 

Another  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  building  a  farm-house,  is  to  adopt  any  thing  like  a  flat  roof. — (Fig.  54.) 
A  broad  and  rather  high  roof  is  as  essentially  a  handsome  feature  in  a  farm-house,  as  the  expanded  chest  and 
broad  shoulders  are  in  the  farmer  himself.  It  is  a  kind  of  beauty  that  springs  out  of  a  most  natural  and  enduring 
source — manifest  utility. 

The  roof  of  a  farmer’s  house  ought  then  to  be  high,  so  as  to  give  him  an  ample  garret — that  useful  store-house 
of  country  varieties.  It  ought  to  be  rather  steep,  to  bear  and  carry  off  rapidly  the  burdens  of  heavy  snows  and 
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and  little  liable  to  speedy  decay — that  the  purse  may  not 


In  town-houses,  and  ornamental  villas. 


Fig.  54. 


the  violence  of  wintry  storms.  It  ought  to  be  stron 
be  called  on  for  frequent  repairs. 

The  flat  roof  comes  to  us  from  southern  countries  and  mild  climates, 
in  the  classical  styles  let  the  architect 
satisfy  the  demands  of  art  with  such  a 
covering  to  his  house.  But  in  the  ex¬ 
posed  farm-house,  in  our  blustering,  stur¬ 
dy  weather  of  the  north,  the  farmer  should 
have  none  of  it.  He  must  nestle  under 
the  high  and  broad  roof  which  properly 
belongs  to  a  northern  climate.  (Fig.  55.) 

This  has  all  the  beauty  of  thoroughly  an¬ 
swering  its  purpose,  and  conveying  at  a 
glance  the  most  complete  notions  of  com¬ 
fort. 

When  it  is  desired  to  render  a  farm¬ 
house  ornamental,  it  is  the  most  fatal, 
though  the  most  common  of  all  mistakes, 
to  suppose  it  should  be  done  by  the  imi¬ 
tation — the  meagre  imitation  of  some 
gentleman’s  fine  house.  It  is  a  mode  that 
is  never  successful.  It  is  the  old  story  of 
the  jay  in  his  borrowed  peacock's  plumes. 

Every  one  detects  and  exposes  the  want 
of  fitness  and  propriety.  Fluted  columns, 
ornamental  pediments,  moulded  friezes, 
and  the  like,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  farm-houses.  They  will  give  an 
ambitious  and  flashy  character  to  the 
front;  it  will  be  belied  by  the  useful  and  every-day  character  of  the  rear. 

The  truth  is  a  farmer's  house  looks  as  ill  when  bedecked  with  the  stolen  ornaments  of  a  highly  architectural 
villa,  as  the  honest  dignified,  plain  farmer  himself  would,  if  tricked  out  in  the  fashionable  finery  of  the  reigning 
Paris  exquisite.  The  beauty  of 
propriety  is  a  species  of  moral 
beauty  even  in  houses  and  clothes. 

There  should  be  a  kind  of 
homely  country-like  air  about 
every  genuine  farm-house.  It 
ought  at  the  first  glance  to  be 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
open  meadows,  orchards  and  pas¬ 
tures,  that  surround,  and  the  fresh 
luxuriant  trees  that  wave  over  it. 

It  should  be  neat  and  strong,  and 
capacious  and  comfortable.  If 
something  is  wanted  beyond  this 
— and  we  are  sure  our  farming 
countrymen  will  more  and  more 
desire  a  manifestation  of  the 
agreeable  about  their  houses — 
then  should  something  ornamen¬ 
tal  combine  itself  with  the  most 
important  and  useful  features  of 
the  house.  Let  a  verandah  be 
added,  which  may  be  adorned, 
not  so  much  with  expensive  pil¬ 
lars,  as  with  beautiful  and  fra¬ 
grant  climbing  plants.  Let  the 
porch  be  made  a  suitable  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  principal  entrances. 

Let  the  gables  be  enriched  with 
simple  ornaments,  and  the  chim¬ 
ney  stacks  be  built  in  some  pleas¬ 
ing  forms.  These  are  the  first 
points  that  really  demand  attention  in  a  farmer’s  house,  which  we  wish  to  raise  to  its  highest  expression  of  fit¬ 
ness  and  beauty.  Some  examples  of  this  kind  of  rural  architecture  we  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  at  no  distant  time. 
These  trifling  hints  may  perhaps  lead  some  agricultural  friend  to  consider  what  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a 


Fig.  55. 


farm-house,  and  thus  at  least  prevent  his  marring  the  beauty  of  simplicity  and  propriety. 
Highland  Gardens ,  Newburgh ,  Jan.,  1846. 


A.  J.  Downing. 


Industry. — The  people  of  Massachusetts  annually 
produce  50  per  cent,  more  property  or  wealth  than  any 
equal  population  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
most  accurate  returns.  Though  not  one  sixth  of  New- 
York  in  extent  of  territory,  that  state  has  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  railroad  in  operation. 

Clover  Seed  exhausting. — A  correspondent  of 
the  «  Genesee  Farmer  ”  says  that  he  has  found  raising 
the  seed  of  clover  to  be  very  exhausting  to  the  soil. 
What  is  the  experience  of  other  farmers? 


Wheat. — The  total  amount  of  wheat  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  1840,  from  all  other  countries,  was 
1,993,405  quarters.  Only  one  twenty-fifth  of  this 
amount  was  sent  by  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
though  possessing  equal  advantages  as  to  duty. 

Shrinking  of  Corn — The  Genesee  Farmer  says 
that  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn  will  shrink,  from  the  time 
it  is  usually  harvested  till  thoroughly  dry,  about  22  per 
cent,  in  bulk.  Hence  in  statements  of  large  crops,  you 
must  usually  discount  about  one-fifth. 
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FATTENING  HOGS. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq.- — I  have  frequently  seen  in  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  details  of  experiments  which  I  think  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  throw  light  upon  the  science  of  agriculture; 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  through  that  medium,  from 
those  that  have  had  experience  upon  fattening  cattle 
and  sheep  with  the  ruta-baga,  carrot,  beet,  &c.  I  hope 
they  will  not  wait  until  they  can  tell  a  favorable  story. 
Let  us  have  the  truth,  whether  favorable  or  unfavora¬ 
ble. 

I  hereby  send  a  few  accounts  of  rearing  shoats  and 
fattening  hogs,  which  I  have  tested.  I  do  not  think  the 
breeds  were  of  the  most  approved  kinds.  I  bought  the 
stock,  having  partly  fallen  into  the  opinion  that  “  the 
breed  is  in  the  mouth,  as  one  of  my  neighbors  says.  I 
am  now  satisfied  that  the  less  those  persons  have  to  do 
with  hogs  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  breed,  the  better. 


9th  mo.,  8th,  1844,  I  shut  up  5  pigs,  worth . $9*50 

They  consumed  34|  bu.  corn  in  the  ear,  20  cts.,.  6.90 

22£  “  corn  meal,  40  cts., .  8.93 

15  “  apples,  6  cts., .  90 

5^  “  potatoes,  25  cts., .  1.38 


Amount, . . . $27.61 

3d  mo.,  25th,  1845,  sold  the  above  pigs  at  3^  cts. 
a  pound,  alive, . . .  25.00 


Loss, .  $2.61 


Again  in  the  spring  of  1845,  I  had  16  pigs 

worth, . $16.00 

They  consumed  261  lbs.  feed  at  70  cts.  a  hun’d,  1.83 

67  bu.  corn  meal,  at  45  cts.,. .  30.15 

17-|  “  hog  corn,  at  40  cts.,. . .  7.00 

28f  “  ears  corn  at  25  cts., ....  7.19 

36|  “  potatoes,  at  25  cts.,.. ..  9.12 

41  “  carrots,  at  25  cts., .  10.25 

19  “  beets,  at  25  cts., .  4.75 

2  pigs  added  to  the  above, .  5.40 

Time  of  feeding,  about, .  0.00 


Amount, .  91.69 

Cr. 

By  6  pigs  sold,  $1.50, .  $9.50 

“  7  barrows  sold,  at  3f  cts.  a  pound,.  35.23 
“  5  sows,  “  34  “  .  22.99 

— - $67.72 


Loss, .  $23.87 

Again,  9th  mo.,  8th,  1844,  I  put  up  a  sow  to 

fatten,  worth .  $7.50 

Feed,  7-|  bu.  apples,  at  6  cts., .  .45 

If  “  potatoes,  at  25  cts., .  .  .  4 

17f  “  corn  in  ear,  at  20  cts., .  3.45 

4-i  “  meal,  at  40  cts., . 1.80 

2|  <f  cob  meal,  at  20  cts., .  .50 

Amount, .  $14.14 

Slaughtered  the  above  and  sold  365  lbs.,  at  4  cts.,  14 . 60 


Gain,  . .  .46 


The  above  sow  was  more  than  an  ordinary  sow  for 
goodness. 

And  again,  9th  mo.,  8th,  1844,  I  put  another  sow 
with  the  above,  which  we  will  suppose  ate  as  much  as 
she.  The  grain  and  other  things  for  these  two,  as  well 
as  for  the  other  lots,  was  accurately  measured. 


Worth  of  sow, .  $5.00 

Amount  of  grain,  & c.,  consumed, .  6.64 


Amount, . $11.64 

Slaughtered  and  sold, .  7.05 


Loss, .  $4.59 

This  sow  did  not  do  well,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
consider  it  a  fair  case.  Let  others  give  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  we  shall  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  profits  and 
losses.  J.  E.  Macomber. 

Farmington ,  4 th  mo.,  17th,  1846. 


WESTERN  SALT. 


Mr.  Tucker. — In  the  last  (Dec.)  No.  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  is  an  essay  “  on  the  curing  of  provisions  for  the 
British  Market,”  by  “an  apprenticed  packer.”  His 
directions  are  no  doubt  good,  much  superior  to  the  care¬ 
less,  go-ahead  mode  usually  practised  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  And  provisions,  so  put  up  would  not  only  be 
much  better  for  the  British  market,  but  for  our  own; 
and  no  doubt  would  pay  for  the  extra  care  and  attention. 

I  find  in  the  article  mentioned,  the  following:  “  By 
way  of  parenthesis,  it  may  as  well  be  here  noted,  that 
neither  Kanawha,  Zanesville,  or  Goose  creek  salt  should 
be  allowed  to  touch  your  meat,  either  directly  by  mix¬ 
ture  with  the  salt,  or  indirectly,  through  the  medium 
of  brine ;  for  so  sure  as  any  of  these  salts  are  used,  so 
sure  will  your  meat  become  slimy  like  fish,  and  be  im¬ 
perfectly  cured.”  By  this,  great  injustice  is  done  to 
the  salts  named,  and  especially  Kanawha.  To  correct 
which,  and  that  our  domestic  manufacture  may  stand 
on  its  own  merits,  divested  of  prejudice  is  the  object  of 
this  communication. 

I  would  state  that  I  have  been  many  years  at  Kana¬ 
wha,  and  a  few  years  at  Geddes,  N.  Y.,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  both  coarse  and  fine,  and  that  I  am 
not  now  engaged  in  its  manufacture  anywhere,  or  have 
any  interest  in  it,  direct  or  indirect.  I  would  premise 
that  all  the  salt  water  obtained  anywhere  in  the  Ohio 
Valley,  or  on  any  of  the  tributaries  of  that  river,  is  of  a 
different  quality,  or  the  impurities  in  it  are  different 
from  that  got  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States. 
The  impurities  in  the  salt  water  within  the  region  men¬ 
tioned,  are  all  of  them  muriates,  or  what  the  chemists 
would  call  of  this  order.  Consequently  there  is 
none,  or  if  any,  a  mere  trace  of  either  the  carbonate  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  great  impurities  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  to  contend  against  in  New-York,  and  at 
Holston  in  this  state.  The  weight  of  all  these  im¬ 
purities  is  much  greater  than  that  of  brine,  and  will  not 
crystalize  except  at  a  great  heat,  or  incorporate  with 
the  crystal  of  salt  only  when  the  heat  is  great  enough 
to  produce  considerable  agitation  in  the  brine. 

Now  my  process  of  making  brine,  that  will  com¬ 
pletely  saturate  it  with  salt,  must  and  will  throw  to  the 
bottom  all  these  impurities,  and  if  suffered  to  re¬ 
main  in  a  state  of  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  drawn 
off  without  agitation  will  afford  a  pure  brine.  The 
quantity  of  impurities  at  the  bottom  will  of  course  de¬ 
pend  on  the  purity  of  the  salt ;  which  can  easily  be  told 
in  drawing  off,  by  the  greasy  and  slimy  appearance,  as 
soon  as  all  the  pure  brine  is  exhausted. 

Tc  make  pure  and  perfect  brine  from  any  salt,  or 
salt  of  the  quality  of  the  ordinary  fine  salt  of  Kanawha, 
Zanesville,  Goose  Creek,  or  of  the  Onondag-a,  N.  Y. 
fine  salt,  put  in  fifty  pounds  of  salt  to  every  sixteen  gal¬ 
lons  of  rain  or  river  water,  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
150  degrees  ;  stir  it  well  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  let  it 
stand  perfectly  still  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  fit 
for  drawing  off,  and  it  is  pure  brine  down  to  the  impu¬ 
rities,  which  are  all  in  the  bottom  and  are,  if  of  the 
western  salt,  as  before  described — if  or  the  N.  Y.  salt,  a 
mass  of  white  matter  like  lime.  If  it  should  be  wished 
to  make  brine  from  cold  water,  salt  and  water  in  the 
same  proportion ;  but  should  be  well  stirred,  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  each  day;  and  then  suffered  to  stand  for  24 
or  48  hours,  and  proceed  as  before.  The  colder  the 
water  the  greater  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  make 
perfect  brine;  and  a  certain  test  at  all  times,  is  to  sus¬ 
pend  a  small  line  over  the  brine  so  that  it  will  sink  in¬ 
to  it  a  few  inches;  when  the  crystals  of  salt  adhere  to 
the  line,  it  is  then  saturated  and  pure  brine. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  take  more  of  the  common  salt  of 
our  country  to  make  a  given  quantity  of  pure  brine  than 
it  will  of  the  pure  coarse  salt  either  of  the  domestic  or 
imported  article;  but  then  the  difference  in  the  price 
will  make  the  common  article  much  the  cheapest. 

The  salt  heretofore  manufactured  at  Kanawha  was 
made  in  iron  kettles  with  rapid  boiling;  consequently, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  salt  so  made,  much  of  the  impuri¬ 
ty  that  is  in  the  salt  water  is  incorporated  in  the  crys- 
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tals  of  salt  by  its  continual  agitation.  But  all  the  salt 
now  made  at  Kanawha  (between  two  and  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  this  last  year)  is  made  in  wooden  reser¬ 
voirs,  heated  by  pipes  running  through  the  brine,  with 
the  steam  generated  by  the  boilers  in  reducing  it  to 
brine,  at  a  temperature  of  some  30  or  40  degreess  be¬ 
low  boiling,  so  that  there  is  but  little  agitation  in  the 
brine;  making  as  pure  an  article  of  fine  salt  as  is  made 
anywhere,  either  domestic  or  foreign. 

The  coarse  or  alum  salt  made  at  Kanawha,  is  as  pure 
as  any  salt  made  in  the  world,  (there  has  not  been  much 
made  for  the  last  few  years,  because  of  the  low  price  of 
the  imported  article  it  has  been  more  profitable  to 
make  the  fine  salt)  as  the  accompanying  analysis,  by 
Professor  James  B.  Rogers,  (late  assistant  geologist  of 
this  state,)  will  show. 

Professor  Rogers  says ; 

“A  chemical  examination  of  good  average  specimens 
of  the  three  following  varieties  of  salt,  give  these  re¬ 
sults. 

Kanawha  Alum  salt,  after  being  carefully 

dried ,  absorbs  from  the  air,  of  moisture,  0.66  per  ct. 


Turks  Island,  ditto,. .......  . .  0.06  “ 

Holston,  ditto, .  merely  a  trace. 

Kanawha  Alum  salt  contains  of  earthy  im¬ 
purities,  principally  muriates, . .  0.9  per  ct. 

Turks  Island,  ditto, . . . .  2.2  ‘ 1 

Holston,  ditto., . . . .  1.5  “ 


The  impurities  in  the  two  latter  consist  principally  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia.” 

The  coarse  salt  made  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  also  a 
good  and  pure  article,  equal  in  purity  to  any  imported. 
The  Holston,  (Washington  county,  Ya.)  salt  is  a  coarse 
salt;  but  there  never  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  it 
made  there  of  that  quality.  The  salt  water  there  is 
quite  similar  to  that  of  New- York,  and  the  salt  usually 
made,  like  their  fine  salt. 

We  have  and  do  make  as  good  salt  in  this  country  as 
the  u  Liverpool  coarse  sack  salt,”  the  opinion  of  “  an 
apprenticed  packer”  to  the  contrary  notwitstanding; 
who  no  doubt  formed  his  opinion  honestly,  but  rather 
hastily. 

There  is  much  prejudice  existing  against  our  domes¬ 
tic  salt,  which  I  am  in  hopes  our  manufacturers  will 
disperse,  by  making,  as  they  can,  a  pure  aud  good  article. 

Locust  Lane ,  Fayette  Co.  Va.  G.  H.  P. 


PROTECTION  OF  PEACH  TREES. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — In  the  November  number,  among 
the  “  Facts  and  opinions  condensed  from  various  ex¬ 
change  papers,”  I  observed  an  extract  from  the  Southern 
Planter,  in  which  G.  C.  Dobson  recommends  the  use  of 
tar  to  preserve  the  peach  and  nectarine  tree  from  worms, 
in  which  he  has  succeeded  without  any  failure.  I  have 
the  experience  of  nine  years  to  add  to  this  testimony  in 
behalf  of  tar,  when  used  to  the  root  of  the  peach  tree 
to  preserve  it  from  the  worm.  My  method  of  using  the 
tar  does  not  differ  except  that  I  apply  a  bandage  of  mus¬ 
lin  to  keep  the  tar  in  its  place,  and  more  effectually  to 
keep  the  insect  from  the  trees.  I  have  restored  worm- 
bitten  trees,  that  bled  profusely,  to  a  sound  bark  and 
abundant  fruitfulness,  and  that  now,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
or  twelve  years,  are  thriving  trees. 

My  experiments  to  discover  the  remedy  for  the  “yel¬ 
lows”  have  partially  failed,  owing,  I  believe,  to  hav¬ 
ing  blended  the  “  yellows”  and  the  effects  of  the  peach 
worm  together.  I  look  now  to  chemistry  to  give  a  clue 
to  the  matter. 

Analyzation  of  a  healthy  tree  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  grew,  compared  with  the  elements  of  a 
fatal  case  of  the  “yellows,”  and  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
perished,  may  give  us  a  hint  of  something  that  art  can 
supply,  to  cure  the  disease,  or  prevent  its  occurrence. 

I  would  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  chemical 
correspondents,  who  would  favor  your  readers  with  a 
description  of  a  simple  apparatus,  for  conducting  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  most  common  earths,  alkalies,  and  minerals, 
with  the  various  tests,  and  mode  of  application.  The 
advantage  w  ould  be  great  over  our  present  state  of  infor¬ 


mation.  If  every  farmer  could  ascertain  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  &c.,  were  contained  in 
each  of  his  fields,  and  how  much  magnesia,  &c.,  if  any, 
in  the  lime  he  buys.  Andrew  Bush,  M.  D. 

E.  Coventry ,  Chester  Co .,  Pa. 


BUTTER-WORKER. 


In  the  Cultivator,  new  series,  vol.  1,  p.  340,  the  Edi¬ 
tor  noticed  a  Butter-Worker  exhibited  at  Worcester 
Mass.  I  wrote  there,  requesting  a  more  particular  de* 
scription  of  it,  in  hopes  thereby,  to  improve  upon  the 
one  that  I  had  previously  begun  to  make  on  a  similar 
principle;  but  as  I  was  not  favored  with  a  reply,  mine 
was  finished  without  having  the  desired  advantage  of  a 
pattern  to  work  from.  It  however  operates  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  the  parts,  and  can 
venture  to  recommend  it  as  preferable  to  the  usual  mode 
by  a  hand  ladle,  particularly  in  cool  weather. 


Fig.  00. 

A,  fluted  roller,  24  inches  long,  8  inches  in  diameter 
at  handle,  tapering  to  2  inches  at  the  shank;  16  flutes 
or  creases,  worked  to  an  edge  so  deep  as  to  make  the 
inside  of  the  flutes, a  right  angle  and  running  out  to  the 
surface  of  the  shank. 


Fig.  00. 


B,  handle;  straight,  ?-§  inches  long,  2  in  diameter 

C,  shank;  5  inches  long,  l|in  diameter. 

D,  ball;  2  inches  in  diameter. 

E,  socket  block,  made 
of  two  pieces,  each  34 
by  If  inches,  shouldered 
to  rest  on  the  top  of  table, 
passing  through,  secured 
by  a  key  wedge  through 
both  parts,  length  so  as 
to  bring  the  bottom  of 
the  roller  fair  upon  the 
block. 

F,  socket  turned  into 
the  block,  one  half  the 
socket  in  each  part.  4 
inches  from  the  top,  to 
enclose  and  confine  the 
ball,  which  should,  how¬ 
ever  work  freely. 

G,  table,  inclined. 

H,  wedge-key,  to  secure  the  socket  block  firmly  to 
the  table. 

I,  marble  block,  24  inches  square;  around  it  a  guttei 
cut  in  the  table  to  receive  the  buttermilk,  and  conduct 
it  to  a  central  point,  where  it  can  pass  off  in  one 
stream. 


E  E 
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If  a  more  simple  or  useful  machine  for  the  purpose 
is  in  use,  I  shall  he  pleased  to  see  it  described  in  the 
Cultivator.  Robt.  White,  Jr. 

New- York,  4 th  mo 1846. 


HAY  MAKING-. 


Why  not  adopt  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  cutting  clover  and  grass  for  hay,  that  is  followed  in 
cutting  medicinal  herbs?  The  object  in  both  cases  is 
to  secure  the  intrinsic  virtues  of  the  plant.  In  curing 
herbs,  as  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  admit,  the 
most  proper  time  for  cutting  is  when  they  are  in  full 
bloom:  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  they  should  be  cur¬ 
ed  in  the  shade,  because  if  exposed  to  the  more  direct 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  some  of  their  valuable  pro¬ 
perties  would  be  evaporated. 

We  know  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  time  for  cutting  grass.  The  advo¬ 
cates  for  ripe  hay  contend  that  there  is  more  “  sub¬ 
stance  ”  in  it,  and  that  it  will  ((  go  further  ”  in  feeding 
stock,  than  that  which  is  cut  while  it  is  in  blossom. 
And  so  we  suppose  there  is  still  more  “  substance  ”  in 
scrub -oak  brush,  and  that  it  would  go  still  farther  in 
feeding  (not  supporting)  stock.  Admitting  there  is 
more  substance  in  ripe  grass,  is  it  a  kind  of  substance 
which  affords  more  nourishment  to  animals? 

Plants,  at  the  time  of  flowering,  contain  starch,  gum, 
and  sugar;  all  of  which  are  known  to  nourish  animals. 
In  the  formation  of  seed,  the  stems  and  leaves  are  ex¬ 
hausted  of  these  substances,  and  the  substance  which 
remains  is  chiefly  woody  fibre.  But  it  may  be  said  j 
that  the  composition  of  woody  fibre,  starch,  and  gum, 
are  nearly  the  same.  Admitted,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  animals  are  able  .to  extract  nearly  an  equal 
amount  of  nourishment  from  each.  The  composition 
of  the  diamond,  the  hardest  of  all  substances,  may  be 
said  to  be  similar  to  that  of  starch,  gum,  &c., — carbon 
being  the  chief  element  of  all;  but  the  digestive  or¬ 
gans  of  animals  would  hardly  be  able  to  convert  the  di¬ 
amond  into  organized  tissue.  And  though  woody  fibre, 
if  eaten  by  cattle  or  sheep,  might  “  stick  by  the  ribs,” 
we  think  the  ribs  would  not  acquire  from  it  much  fat, 
or  the  system  much  strength. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  animals  are  actually  fat¬ 
tened  for  market  on  hay  alone.  This  may  sound  strange 
to  those  who  feed  their  stock  only  with  clover  and  tim¬ 
othy  which  has  gone  to  seed;  for  we  presume  their 
stock  was  never  thus  fattened.  But  where  this  object  is 
attained,  the  grass  is  cut  while  it  is  quite  green,  (not 
past  bloom)  and  made  and  preserved  with  great  care. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  kinds  of  grasses, — as  the  “spire 
grass,”  or  “Kentucky  blue  grass,”  ( Poapratensis )  which 
make  but  little  bulk  in  seed-stalks,  the  chief  growth 
consisting  of  leaves  which  spring  from  the  root.  The 
greatest  value  in  fodder  would  be  obtained  in  such  ca¬ 
ses  by  allowing  the  crop  to  grow  till  it  had  acquired  its 
greatest  bulk.  This  remark  however  by  no  means  ap¬ 
plies  to  clover,  or  timothy,  or  the  grasses  usually  culti¬ 
vated  for  hay. 

In  making  hay,  we  would  expose  it  to  the  sun  and 
air  no  more  than  is  required  to  effect  its  preservation, 
for  the  same  reason  that  is  above  given  in  reference  to 
curing  herbs.  Clover  can  be  cured — indeed  it  is  more 
conveniently  cured — with  but  very  little  exposure  to  the  ! 
sun.  If  it  is  not  wet,  and  is  fairly  wilted,  it  may  be  put  j 
with  forks,  into  cocks,  which  will  weigh,  when  dry,  j 
about  fifty  pounds  each,  and  will  effectually  cure.  ! 
Timothy,  also,  may  be  cured  in  the  same  manner.  The 
finer  grasses,  when  thrown  into  a  body,  pack  more  close-  j 
ly  and  afford  less  space  for  the  air;  consequently  they  i 
require  to  be  more  thinly  spread  in  making. 

Excepting  with  clover,  which  we  never  spread  out  ! 
of  swath,  our  practice  has  been  to  spread  out  the 
swaths  as  evenly  as  possible,  if  the  burden  is  stout,  as 
soon  as  the  dew  is  off;  in  the  afternoon,  rake  and  cock 
it  before  the  dew  falls.  We  prefer  putting  it  in  cocks, 
even  if  it  is  no  more  than  wilted,  because  the  sweating 
it  will  there  undergo  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours, 


will  much  facilitate  the  making,  and  if  the  grass  is 
coarse  and  hard,  it  will  render  it  much  more  soft.  Be¬ 
sides,  hay  that  has  been  well  sweated  in  cock,  is  not 
liable  to  ferment  in  the  stack  or  mow. 

Whether  the  hay  which  was  mowed  and  put  in  cocks 
on  the  first  day  will  make  so  that  it  will  do  to  go  to 
the  barn  on  the  second  day,  depends  of  course  on  its 
condition,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  all  appear¬ 
ances  indicate  that  the  hay  can  be  made  sufficiently  on 
the  second  day,  (and  repeated  observations  only  can 
determine  the  degree  of  dryness  which  is  required,) 
open  the  cocks  and  shake  the  hay  out  lightly,  tho¬ 
roughly  breaking  all  the  locks  with  the  fork.  But  it 
should  not  lie  spread  out  later  than  three  or  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  should  be  put  up  again,  or 
if  dry  enough,  put  in  the  barn  by  this  time,  lest  it  con¬ 
tract  moisture.  If  from  the  condition  of  the  hay  or  the 
appearances  of  the  weather,  there  is  a  probability  that 
the  hay  cannot  be  made  enough  in  one  day,  let  it  re¬ 
main  undisturbed  till  the  weather  is  favorable. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  considerations  in  favor 
of  early  cutting  which  we  omitted  to  notice  above.  It 
is  admitted  by  physiologists  that  plants  exhaust  both 
their  own  energies  and  the  soil,  more  in  forming  seed, 
than  in  the  whole  preceding  portion  of  their  growth. 
Thus  when  grass  is  suffered  to  ripen,  it  gives  but  little 
after-growth,  and  from  the  exhaustion  mentioned,  the 
sward  more  quickly  dies  out. 


MR.  WOOLWORTH’S  LECTURES. 


In  our  May  number,  we  published  some  resolutions 
which  were  passed  at  an  agricultural  meeting  in  Ho¬ 
mer,  in  reference  to  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Woolworth, 
on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology  delivered  in 
that  place.  Through  the  Cortland  County  Whig,  we 
have  received  the  address  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Amos 
Rice  to  Mr.  Woolworth,  on  the  presentation  to  the 
latter  gentleman  of  the  silver  cup,  spoken  of  in  the  reso¬ 
lutions. 

We  have  read  the  address  and  Mr.  Woolworth’s  re¬ 
ply,  with  much  pleasure.  It  is  no  flattery  to  say  they 
are  good,  and  could  we  find  space  for  them  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  our  readers  would  no  doubt  be  gratified  by  their 
perusal;  but  we  are  compelled  to  pass  them  with  only 
the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Woolworth’s  speech: 

“Do  you  ask  me  if  I  would  make  the  farmer  a  learn¬ 
ed  man  ?  I  answer,  yes,  in  all  that  relates  to  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  processes  by  which  it  is  carried  forward. 
In  this  sense,  I  would  have  him  learned  as  the  Counsel¬ 
lor  is  learned  in  the  principles  of  the  Law;  the  Divine 
in  Theology,  and  the  Physician  in  Anatomy  and  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica.  Will  his  arm  lose  its  vigor  because  his 
intellect  is  strong,  or  his  granaries  be  empty  because 
his  mind  is  stored  with  knowledge  ?  The  contrary  ra¬ 
ther.  And  then,  as  any  human  employment  becomes 
intellectual,  it  increases  in  honor.  It  becomes  appro¬ 
priate  to  man — -reasoning,  thinking  man.  It  loses  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  brute,  or  the  slave,  and  ac¬ 
quires  a  character  which  is  noble  and  dignified.  In  this 
way  agriculture  is  destined  to  become  the  most  honor¬ 
ed  of  human  pursuits.  Such,  it  is  even  now  rapidly  be¬ 
coming.  Some  of  the  means  by  which  this  change  is 
now  being  wrought  have  been  strikingly  presented  to 
you  this  evening.  They  have  already  changed  the 
reproach  of  ‘  Book  Farming  5  into  an  honor.” 

“Looking  forward  to  the  prospects  before  us,  we  are 
cheered  by  auspicious  omens.  Men  of  strong  arms  and 
stout  hearts,  and  clear  heads,  are  united  in  this  great 
work.  No  division  of  sects  and  parties  distract  their 
counsels,  and  paralize  their  efforts.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  is  the  spirit  of  peace — most  congenial  to  the  skil¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  the  earth.  When  the  dark  clouds  of 
war  frown  over  our  beloved  country, and  threaten  to  de¬ 
luge  her  fair  fields  in  the  blood  of  their  cultivators,  our 
hope  is  in  such  influences  as  the  acts  you  cultivate  exert. 
They  will  check  the  impetuosity  of  ambition,  and 
change  the  fierce  spirit  of  war  to  the  quietness  of 
peace.” 


PROFITS  OF  HENS. 


A  correspondent  at  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  gives  the 
following  account  of  an  attempt  to  make  hens  profitable. 
He  says — “  I  fitted  up  for  them  a  spare  out-building, 
letting  them  run  in  the  barn -yard  and  in  a  small  field, 
containing  about  an  acre  and  a  half.  The  result  for  the 


last  year  is  as  follows : — 

Dr. 

To  45  hens,  at  25  cents, . $11.25 

«  4  cocks,  at  50  cents, .  2.00 

«  grain  fed, . . .  20.00 


$33.25 

Cr. 

By  3302  eggs, .  $34.02 

“  chickens  killed  during  the  summer 

and  fall, .  14.84 

By  100  fowls  on  hand,  at  25  cts., .  25.00 

“  4  cocks,  at  50  cts., .  .  2.00 


$74.86 

33.25 


Thus  you  will  see  I  have  a  clear  gain  of  $41.61 
My  own  labors  I  count  as  nothing,  because  they  were 
given  in  the  morning  and  evening,  when  I  had  little 
else  to  do.  I  hope  this  will  induce  all  those  farmers 
who  now  let  their  fowls  roost  in  the  trees,  and  get 
their  living  as  they  can,  to  build  a  fowl  house,  the  en¬ 
suing  season,  and  commence  to  keep  a  debtor  and  credit 
account  of  them.” 

In  reference  to  the  same  subject  a  correspondent  at 
Castleton,  Vt.,  writes: — “I  will  state  the  amount  of 
eggs  that  I  gathered  from  the  first  of  January,  1845  till 
the  first  of  November,  1845,  ten  months. 


Jan.  and  Feb., .  196 

March, .  358 

April, .  413 

May, .  375 

June, . .  ..  219 

July, .  112 

August, . 241 

Sept.,.' .  211 

October, . . .  113 

Total, . .  2248 


<CI  had  22  fowls — 21  hens  and  1  cock.  One  hen  was 
set  in  April  for  early  chickens.  In  June  I  killed  five 
hens,  and  three  more  set  and  hatched,  making  four  that 
raised  chickens.  There  was  feed  by  them  constantly 
from  the  first  of  January  to  the  fii'st  of  July,  after  which 
they  were  fed  morning  and  evening.  They  ran  at  large 
all  the  time,  and  many  eggs  were  lost  in  consequence. 
I  have  looked  over  the  last  three  volumes  of  the  Culti¬ 
vator,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  so  large  an 
amount  of  eggs  from  the  same  number  of  hens.” 


SOUR  SOILS  NOT  NECESSARY  TO  PRODUCE  SORREL 


L.  Tucker,  Esq, — Among  the  many  popular  super¬ 
stitions  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  there  are  none 
more  easily  refuted  than  that  which  supposes  acidity  in 
the  soil  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  to  the  growth  of  sorrel, 
(Rumex  acetosa .)  So  far  from  the  truth  is  this  idea,  that 
it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed,  that  on  such  a  soil, 
sorrel  can  not  grow.  At  least,  it  may  be  demonstrated, 
that,  unless  an  alkali  be  present  in  the  soil,  the  plant 
cannot  attain  perfection.  Why  a  sour  soil  should  be 
considered  more  necessary  for  this  plant,  than  for  the 
pie  plant,  or  any  of  our  sour  fruits,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
imagine.  That  it  is  not,  may  be  conclusively  shown  by 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  plant  itself.  The  leaves  of 
sorrel  owe  their  acidity  to  the  presence  of  a  salt  called 
by  chemists,  the  binoxalate  of  potassa.  This  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  equivalents  of  oxalic  acid,  and  one  of  po¬ 
tassa.  This  alkali,  all  will  admit,  is  drawn  from  the 
soil.  But  whence  comes  the  acid.  As  a  preliminary 
to  answering  this  question,  I  will  state  that  oxalic  acid 


is  composed  of  two  eq.  of  carbon,  three  eq.  of  oxygen, 
and  one  eq.  of  water.  This  differs  from  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  largely  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  by  all 
plants,  only  in  containing  less  oxygen. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  seve¬ 
ral  vegetable  products,  and  shows  how  simple  is  the 
process  of  converting  any  one  of  them  into  another. 
Oxalic  acid  contains  2  eq.  carbon,  3  eq.  oxygen,  1  water.* 
Carbonic  acid  “  2  “4  “ 


Acetic  acid 

ee 

4 

<( 

4 

ee 

4  hy’gn. 

Tartaric  acid 

«( 

4 

fC 

5 

ee 

3 

ee 

Cane  Sugar 

ee 

12 

ee 

11 

ee 

11 

ee 

Grape  Sugar 

ee 

12 

ee 

14 

ee 

14 

ee 

Starch 

ee 

12 

ee 

10 

ee 

10 

ee 

Gum 

ee 

12 

ee 

11 

ee 

11 

ee 

Now  it  has  been  shown  by  Liebig,  that  it  is  from  the 
atmosphere  that  plants  derive  all  their  carbon,  in  the 
shape  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  from  the  above  table,  (which 
is  mostly  from  Liebig,)  it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that 
carbonic  acid  has  only  to  part  with  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  and  take  one  of  water,  and  we  have  the  identical 
acid,  which,  uniting  with  an  alkali  furnished  by  the 
soil,  forms  the  acid  salt  found  in  that  pest  of  the  far¬ 
mer,  sorrel. 

That  the  above  is  a  correct  account  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  nature,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt ;  and  if 
so,  we  must  look  to  physical,  not  chemical  means  to 
rid  us  of  the  nuisance.  W.  R.  P. 

Bowling  Green,  Wood  Co .,  Ohio . 


RUST  ON  WHEAT. 


Mr.  Tucker. — Having  been  a  subscriber  of  the  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  many  years,  and  having  read  the  different 
opinions  in  regard  to  rust  in  wheat,  I  avail  myself  of 
the  present  opportunity,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon 
that  subject. 

In  the  year  1840,  I  had  sown  9  acres  of  wheat,  4  of  it 
being  in  an  orchard.  It  grew  admirably,  very  tall  and 
thick,  with  fine  long  ears,  and  was  admired  by  all  who 
saw  it.  This  was  within  one  week  of  harvest,  when 
there  arose  a  very  heavy  and  thick  fog,  coming  on  from 
the  east,  with  a  gentle  wind  sufficient  to  waft  it  along, 
and  continued  two  days,  after  which  time  it  cleared  off, 
and  to  my  regret,  I  discovered  my  wheat  was  ruined. 
But  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I  came  to  harvest  that 
part  in  the  orchard,  I  found  all  the  wheat  under  the 
west  side  of  the  apple  trees  entirely  free  from  rust. 
That  circumstance  fully  confirms,  what  has  ever  been 
my  opinion,  that  fog  is  the  only  true  cause  of  rust.  I 
believe  if  there  was  a  high,  tight  board  fence  erected 
on  the  east  of  the  wheat  field,  it  would  protect  the 
wheat  as  broad  as  the  fence  is  high.  Never  in 
my  long  course  of  experience,  have  I  known  rust  with¬ 
out  fog.  I  see  by  the  January  number  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  that  a  Tompkins  county  farmer,  who  suffered  in 
one  piece  of  wheat  so  greatly,  had  another  piece  a  half 
a  mile  distant,  escaped  entirely.  But  he  says  it  was 
sheltered  on  two  sides  by  a  wood,  which  goes  a  great 
way  to  corroborate  my  statement. 

Richmond. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Wm. 
Byers,  Brook  Hall,  Va.,  giving  his  views  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rust  and  smut  in  wheat.  He  supposes  that  rust 
is  most  likely  to  take  place  in  those  seasons  which  in¬ 
duce  a  vigorous  growth  of  wheat  in  the  latter  part  of 
winter  or  early  spring.  In  consequence  of  this  early  or 
premature  growth,  he  supposes  the  energies  of  the  roots 
become  exhausted  about  the  commencement  of  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  grain,  and  that  the  grain  fails  for  want  of 
support.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  thinks,  if  wet 
weather  ensues,  the  roots  decay  and  “  the  black  rust 
or  smut  is  produced  ;”  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  “  the 
root  fails,  and  the  red  rust  is  very  apt  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance;  or  if  not,  the  grain  is  small  and  the  crop 
light.”  If,  however,  according  to  his  theory,  “a  dry 
spell  of  weather  takes  place  after  the  early  growth,  and 

*  Water  is  composed  of  1  eq.  of  oxygen  and  1  of  hydrogen 
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continues  till  sixty  or  seventy  days  before  harvest,”  and 
should  the  weather  then  be  seasonable,  a  second  growth 
takes  place,  with  a  new  set  of  roots  that  may  sustain  and 
mature  the  crop.  As  an  artificial  remedy  against  rust, 
he  would  therefore  endeavor  to  induce  this  “second 
growth  ”  of  roots  by  which  he  believes  the  crop  is  sus¬ 
tained  to  maturity.  And  in  this  view  he  recommends 
pasturing  the  grain  which  exhibits  this  early,  and,  as  he 
considers,  premature  growth,  with  light  stock  ;  such  as 
calves,  colts,  sheep,  &c.  This,  he  thinks,  will  aid  the 
owner,  by  the  support  of  his  stock,  and  will  be  tolera¬ 
bly  certain  to  make  a  good  crop  of  wheat.”  If  pastur¬ 
ed,  he  recommends  grazing  it  pretty  closely,  “  until 
about  seventy-five  or  ninety  days  before  the  usual  time 
of  harvesting.”  These  opinions,  he  states,  are  the  result 
of  many  years5  observation. 

In  relation  to  the  above  ideas  of  Mr.  Byers,  we  re¬ 
mark  that  some  of  them  are  entirely  new  to  us,  and 
though  we  would  by  no  means  be  hasty  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  an  opinion,  we  must  acknowledge  that  at  present, 
we  are  unable  to  reconcile  his  theory  with  what  is  gen- 
nerally  admitted  as  fact,  in  regard  to  rust.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  grazing  wheat  as  mentioned,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  have  often  seen.  Mr.  Byers  relates 
several  cases  of  a  wheat  crop  having  been  preserved 
from  the  Hessian  fly  by  grazing,  which  are  worthy  at¬ 
tention.  He  thinks  that  close  grazing  destroys  the  fly, 
or  prevents  it  from  obtaining  a  lodgment  in  the  wheat; 
a  conclusion  which  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  instan¬ 
ces  related  from  his  own  experience. 


LINIMENT. 


Mr.  Editor — I  send  you  a  recipe  for  a  liniment, 
which  has  been  long  in  use,  and  has  been  found  highly 
efficacious  in  all  cases  of  sprains,  bruises,  and  wounds, 
external  or  internal,  on  man  or  beast.  It  has  been  used 
with  great  success  in  severe  cases  of  rheumatism,  often 
effecting  a  positive  cure,  and  no  farmer  should  be  with¬ 
out  it  who  has  not  something  better  to  substitute  in  its 
place. 

One-half  oz.  spirits  hartshorn; 

Two  oz.  camphor  gum; 

One  gill  spirits  turpentine; 

One-half  pint  sweet  oil; 

One  pint  alcohol. 

Shake  it  well  together,  and  apply,  rubbing  it  in  smart¬ 
ly  with  the  hand.  Junius. 


MODES  OF  FARMING. 


Mr.  Tucker. — The  experimental  number  of  the 
Cultivator  was  sent  me  by  some  unknown  friend.  I 
became  interested  in  the  publication,  and  have  been  a 
constant  reader  of  it  from  that  day  to  the  present.  It  is 
not  my  object  to  write  its  history — that  is  extensively 
known;  or  to  offer  a  mere  complimentary  remark. 
The  Cultivator  deserves,  and  it  has  long  received,  more 
substantial  nutriment. 

That,  among  the  great  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  there  should  exist  differences  of 
opinion  respecting  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  is  not 
surprising.  A  free  interchange  of  opinions — a  willing¬ 
ness  to  impart,  and  an  equal  willingness  to  receive 
light — a  yielding  of  prejudices,  and  a  general  desire  to 
make  substantial  improvements  in  this  first  and  noblest 
pursuit  of  man,  would  however  do  much  towards  har¬ 
monizing  those  differences.  Perhaps  much  of  this  dif¬ 
ference  may  arise  from  the  variety  of  manner  in  which 
the  same  general  operation  is  performed.  To  illustrate 
this  remark,  I  will  suppose  a  farmer  preparing  to  plant 
his  corn  by  manuring  in  the  hill.  He  lays  out  his 
ground  in  shallow  furrows,  and  deposits  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  and  of  a  coarse  and  unsuitable  quality,  the  ma¬ 
nure,  which,  at  planting,  is  superficially  covered  ;  and 
the  result  is  a  total  failure,  or  at  least  a  light  crop.  Of 
course  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  method  of 
applying  manure  to  the  corn  crop.  I  will  suppose 
again.  Another  farmer  applies  his  coarse  manure  | 


broadcast,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  the  soil  ;  then 
furrows  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  in  which  he  dis¬ 
tributes  about  six  wagon  loads  of  well  rotted,  or  hog 
manure  to  the  acre.  At  planting  care  is  taken  that  no 
part  of  it  remains  uncovered  ;  thus  preventing  in  a 
good  degree  the  effects  of  drouth.  Corn  thus  planted 
will  start  off  luxuriantly,  and  usually  hold  out  to  the 
end.  The  writer  has  repeatedly  received  the  benefit  of 
such  a  course.  But  not  to  enlarge,  for  I  am  aware  that 
your  columns  are  not  required  to  go  begging  for  mat¬ 
ter  to  fill  them  ;  and  that  short  articles  are  more  likely 
to  be  read  than  long  ones,  and  are  perhaps  equally  use¬ 
ful. 

In  conclusion,  let  the  sentiment  be  uttered,  believed, 
and  adopted  everywhere,  that  the  farmer’s  wealth  and 
happiness  does  not  consist  so  much  in  his  broad  as  in 
his  well- cultivated  acres. 

“  A  little  land,  well  tilled— 

A  little  house,  well  filled.” 

G.  Butler. 

Clinton ,  N.  F,  Dec .  25th ,  1845. 


SAXON  AND  SPANISH  SHEEP. 


The  idea  seems  to  be  held  by  some,  that  the  Spanish, 
or  what  are  commonly  called  Merino  sheep,  cannot  by 
possibility  be  made  to  produce  as  fine  wool  as  the 
Saxon.  But  none  will  deny  that  the  Saxon  were  origi¬ 
nally  derived  from  the  Spanish.  What,  then,  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  superior  fineness  of  wool  in  the  former?  Ob¬ 
viously,  cultivation.  And  are  the  Saxons  the  only 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who  possess  the  ability 
to  effect  such  a  result?  Have  they  such  superior  skill 
in  the  science  of  breeding  and  management  of  animals? 
Verily,  I  had  supposed  that  the  “  self-esteem,”  (if  no¬ 
thing  else,)  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  would  not  permit 
them  to  admit  this.  Jabal. 


SIGNS  OF  RAIN. 


Some  people  desire  a  weather  calendar  in  their  alma¬ 
nacs,  fully  believing,  no  doubt,  that  the  weather  may 
be  foretold  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  As  far  better, 
however,  than  any  prognostications  of  such  a  kind,  we 
copy  the  following,  said  to  have  been  composed  by  Dr. 
Jenner,  as  an  excuse  for  not  accepting  the  invitation 
of  a  friend  to  make  an  excursion  with  him: 

1  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow. 

2.  The  clouds  look  black,  the  grass  is  low; 

3.  The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

4.  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

5.  Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

6.  The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 

7.  The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

8.  For,  see  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 

9.  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

10.  Clos’d  is  the  pink-ey’d  pimpernell. 

11  Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 

12.  Old  Betty’s  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

13.  Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry ; 

11.  The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 

15.  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 

16.  The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 

17.  Low  o’er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings  ; 

IS.  The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings  ; 

19.  Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws, 

20.  Sits,  wiping  o’er  her  whisker ’d  jaws. 

21.  Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise 

22.  And  nimbly  catch  th’  incautious  flies  ; 

23  The  glow-worms,  numerous  and  bright 

24.  Illum'd  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 

25.  At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

26.  Hopping  and  crawling  o’er  the  green ; 

27.  The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys. 

2S.  And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays  ; 

29.  The  frog  has  chang’d  his  yellow  vest, 

30.  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drest. 

31.  Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still ; 

32.  The  mellow  blackbird’s  voice  is  shrill. 

33.  My  dog,  so  alter’d  in  his  taste, 

34.  Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grass  to  feast ; 

35.  And  see,  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 

36.  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

37.  And  seem  precipitate  to  fall — 

38.  As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 

39.  ’Twill  surely  rain,  I  see  with  sorrow; 

40.  Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 
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INQUIRIES. 


Disease  in  Fowls. — “A  Subscriber” — (St.  John, 
N.  B.)  The  disease  you  describe,  is  no  doubt  what  is 
called  roup,  or  “  sore  head.”  As  soon  as  a  fowl  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  have  it,  it  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock;  the  head  should  be  first  washed  with  castile 
soap  suds,  and  afterwards  with  a  solution  of  acetate  (su¬ 
gar)  of  lead.  If  the  fowl  is  badly  attacked  before  any¬ 
thing  is  done  for  it,  the  surest  and  best  remedy  is  to  cut 
off  the  head . 

Egg  Plant — Junius. — Cut  the  bulb  in  slices  a  third 
of  an  inch  thick;  take  off  the  outside  skin,  pack  up  the 
slices  one  above  another,  having  first  scattered  fine  salt 
between  each  layer — put  a  light  weight  on  the  top,  and 
let  the  whole  stand  for  eight  to  twelve  hours.  Then 
broil  the  slices  on  a  gridiron,  and  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
them  to  suit  the  taste.  It  is  a  delicious  dish. 

Bearded  and  Bald  Wheat — A.  R.,  (Middlefield, 
N.  Y.) — We  believe  it  is  true  that  bald  wheat  is  gener¬ 
ally  less  affected  with  what  you  call  the  weevil  than 
bearded. 

Potatoes  for  “  Black  Soil” — A.  R. — If  the  loca¬ 
tion  is  subject  to  frost,  get  an  early  variety — choose 
hardy  kinds  at  all  events. 

Cellar  for  Roots — A.  R. — Roots  are  injured  by 
wilting.  The  cellar  should  be  as  cool  as  possible  with, 
out  freezing. 

Curing  Butter — A.  R. — We  can  give  no  better 
information  on  this  subject  than  you  will  find  in  our 
February  No.,  page  49. 

Setting  Fence  Posts — A.  R. — See  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  D.  P.,  in  the  February  No.,  page  46,  current  vol¬ 
ume. 

Sowing  Grass  Seed — “A  Subscriber  ” — (Cornwell, 
N.  Y.) — We  should  prefer  the  latter  part  of  August  for 
sowing  grass  seed.  We  would  not  “  plow  in  the  seed.” 
A  light  harrow  will  bury  it  quite  deep  enough.  You 
mention  no  grass  but  Timothy.  If  that  is  the  only  kind 
to  be  sown,  we  should  sow  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per 
acre.  As  to  clover,  it  will  do  sown  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  if  the  land  is  quite  dry  and  not  likely  to  be 
thrown  up  by  frost.  If,  on  the  contrary  it  is  inclining 
to  be  wet  and  cold,  clover  will  not  do  very  well,  sown 
at.  any  time,  but  sowing  in  March,  on  a  light  snow, 
would  be  preferable, — six  to  eight  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre.  (See  vol.  1,  N.  S.,  p.  271 — vol.  2,  p.  187— cur¬ 
rent  vol.  p.  94.) 

Breeding  Mares — R.  B.  (Watertown  N.  Y.) — 
Breeding  mares  may  be  kept  at  moderate  and  light 
work  for  the  first  five  months  of  gestation.  They  should 
not  be  “  turned  into  the  yard  to  pick  with  the  cattle,” 
nor  should  they  be  confined  wholly  in  the  stable.  They 
should  be  allowed  an  open  shed  or  yard,  where  they 
can  do  as  they  like,  undisturbed.  If  they  are  expected 
to  foal  before  going  to  grass,  they  should  have  plenty 
of  room  with  litter,  and  must  not  be  tied.  They  should 
have  good  sweet  hay,  free  from  must  or  dust ;  or  they 
may  be  fed  with  chopped  hay  and  good  straw,  mixed 
with  shorts,  and  a  little  corn  and  cob  or  oat  meal.  It  is 
best  not  to  grain  them  too  highly  ;  carrots  or  potatoes 
may  be  beneficially  given  in  small  quantities — say  six 
or  eight  quarts  per  day.  We  should  be  glad  to  receive, 
from  some  experienced  horse-breeder,  an  article  on  the 
best  management  of  young  horse  stock,  from  their 
birth  till  they  are  broken  and  fit  for  labor.  The  kind 
of  shelter  and  description  of  food  best  adapted  to  make 
the  best  and  most  serviceable  horses,  should  be  stated. 

Multi  cole  Rye— Spurry. — G.  N.,  (Hobart  N.  Y.) 
— We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  particular  re¬ 
sults  in  regard  to  the  culture  of  this  kind  of  grain,  and 
cannot  refer  to  any  account  giving  the  amount  produced 
in  this  country,  from  a  given  quantity  of  ground.  It 
has  the  reputation  of  being  very  productive  in  Europe. 
Spurry  is  described  by  Johnson  (Farmers’  Encyclope¬ 
dia)  as  belonging  to  a  genus  of  herbaceous  annual  or 
perennial  plants.  There  are  four  species,  the  most 
common  of  which  is  the  rough-seeded  corn  spurry,  an 


annual.  This  is  a  common  weed  on  sandy  soil  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  devoured  greedily  oy  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  is  thought  very  valuable  food  for  them.  A 
large  smooth-seeded  variety  is  cultivated  in  Flanders. 
Thaer  thinks  it  the  most  “  nourishing  in  proportion  to 
its  bulk  of  all  forage,  and  gives  the  best  flavored  milk 
and  butter.” 

A.  D.  C.,  (Herriotsville,  Pa.,)  asks,  1st.  “What  kind 
of  manure  is  best  to  apply  to  the  corn  crop  in  our  creek 
bottoms,  where  barn-yard  manures  cannot  be  had? 
Soil,  heavy  loam.”  [Straw,  leaves  and  turf  from  the 
forest,  and  clover  together  with  plaster  and  lime,  if  the 
latter  are  found  to  operate  well  on  that  soil.] 

2d.  “Should  lime  be  mixed  with  barn-yard  manures?” 
No,  it  disengages  the  ammonia,  which  will  escape  un¬ 
less  kept  down  by  a  covering  of  vegetable  matter.] 

3d.  “  Could  tares  or  millet  be  profitably  cultivated 
here?”  [It  is  very  probable  they  could — try  them.] 

4th.  “What  is  the  difference  between  the  “Paular” 
Merino  and  the  common  Merino?”  [We  don’t  know 
what  kind  of  Merinos  you  call  “common.”  Compared 
with  other  varieties  of  Merino,  Mr.  Youatt  says  the 
Paulars  “  have  a  more  evident  enlargement  behind  the 
ears,  and  a  greater  degree  of  throatiness,  and  their 
lambs  have  a  coarse  hairy  appearance,  which  is.  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  excellent  wool.] 

“Stony  Land,” — Lime — (J.  T.  R.  Kingwood,  N. 
J.) — Stones  in  land  operate  as  a  drainage,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  and  attract  heat.  In  some  cases  they  may  favor 
fertility  from  both  those  causes.  “  Sandy  land  ”  usual¬ 
ly  contains  but  a  small  portion  of  lime.  To  ascertain 
whether  the  stones  you  mention  have  (C  lime  in  them,” 
break  them,  and  apply  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  or  ni¬ 
tric  acid.  If  an  effervescence  is  produced,  there  is 
lime. 

« IS  IT  BENEFICIAL  TO  CORN  TO  BREAK  THE  ROOTS.” 
— A.  M.  D.,  (Green  Co.  Tenn.) — We  think  not.  It  is 
beneficial  to  stir  the  ground  well,  but  this  should  be 
done  mostly  in  advance  of  the  extension  of  the  corn- 
roots.  As  the  plant  increases  in  size,  we  should  not 
work  so  near  the  stalks  with  an  implement  that  runs 
deep.  See  an  article  on  the  “culture  of  Indian  Corn,” 
in  the  April  No. 


ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OF  FUNGI. 

The  common  theory  is  that  fungi,  and  parasitic  plants 
spring  from  seeds  or  sporules,  which  vegetate  on  bodies 
that  are  adapted  to  their  growth.  A  writer  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  takes  a  different  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  It  reasons  thus : — 

“  In  the  mineral  kingdom  we  find  that  metals  in 
crystalizing  assume  frequently  an  arborescent  form. 
The  same  thing  may  be  observed  in  water  crystalizing 
into  frost,  on  the  panes  of  windows.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  paste  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few  days  till 
it  begins  to  undergo  decomposition,  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  white  fibres  or  threads  shooting  up¬ 
wards  into  the  air,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  veg¬ 
etable  production.” 

He  then  goes  on  to  argue  that  this  vegetable-like  sub¬ 
stance  grows  up  in  paste,  “even  when  excluded  from 
the  direct  action  of  the  atmosphere,”  although  “the 
previous  process  of  boiling  and  preparing  the  paste  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  any  ordinary  power  of  germination 
which  a  seed  or  sporule  in  it  might  possess.”  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  writer 
suggests  that  fungi  may  originate  in  accordance  with  a 
aw,  which,  when  organized  bodies  cease  to  exist  in 
one  form  are  by  certain  influences  impelled  into  othe 
forms.  To  use  his  own  language — “  it  would  appear, 
that  whenever  a  plant  becomes  diseased,  or  its  juices 
unnaturally  expelled  by  atmospheric  or  other  causes, 
the  law  now  indicated  might  send  up  part  of  these  ex¬ 
udations  in  a  shape  resembling  fungi,  and  that  the  new 
vegetable  thus  produced,  appearing  almost  at  the  same 
instant  with  the  disease  which  gave  birth  to  it,  might, 
by  some,  be  considered  as  a  new  being  arising  from  a 
seed  or  sporule,  instead  of  its  being  merely  an  extension 
of  the  existing  vegetable  in  a  new  form.” 
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CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


FARMING  IN  OHIO. 

A  subscriber  at  Williamsfield,  Ashtabula  county, 
Ohio,  gives  us  an  account  of  the  farm  of  J.  Kennedy, 
of  Wayne.  Mr.  K.  is  said  to  be  a  Scotchman,  and  is  now 
settled  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres,  im¬ 
proved  as  a  dairy  farm. 

“In  company  with  two  friends,  I  called  on  Mr.  K. 
on  a  fine  morning  some  two  weeks  since,  and  found  him 
with  his  sons  clearing  out  his  sugar  bush,  (as  we  term 
a  collection  of  maple  trees,)  from  which  he  manufac¬ 
tured  nearly  one  thousand  pounds  of  sugar  the  past  sea-  j 
son.  With  a  true  Highland,  welcome,  Mr.  K.  met  us,  j 
and  took  us  over  his  grounds,  showing  us  his  flocks  of 
sheep,  mostly  Merinos,  of  good  size,  and  in.  fine  condi¬ 
tion;  among  them  he  has  some  half  dozen  South  Downs, 
purchased  from  the  Germans  at  Economy,  Pa.  We 
visited  the  barn  and  sheds,  and  saw  the  sheep  quarters, 
which  are  very  convenient,  and  show  Mr.  K.’s  regard 
for  these  valuable  animals.  We  looked  into  his  shop 
for  all  work,  where  his  boys  find  plenty  to  do  on 
stormy  days.  He  has,  what  every  farmer  should  have, 
a  set  of  carpenter’s  tools,  but  as  the  carpenters  and 
wheelwrights  live  so  near,  many  seem  to  think  they  do 
not  need  them.  The  corn  house  and  piggery  were  next 
visited,  which  are  kept  very  clean. 

Mr.  K.  takes  great  pleasure  in  domesticating  his 
stock,  while  most  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle,  run  at  the 
presence  of  their  master,  his  wait  his  accustomed  recog¬ 
nition,  and  express  their  grateful  sense  of  their  master’s 
regard.  Although  it  was  winter,  a  time  for  broken 
fences,  and  such  like  marks  of  neglect,  Mr.  K.’s  garden 
was  so  neat  and  free  from  these  incumbrances  that 
it  w'as  a  pleasure  to  visit  it. 

His  fruit  trees  are  well  cared  for,  being  often  cleansed 
in  the  summer  season  with  soap-suds.  One  of  my 
friends  noticing  the  polished  bark  of  an  English  cherry 
tree,  asked  me  if  that  was  its  natural  color?  I  replied 
yes;  brought  out  with  good  care.  We  passed  through 
a  meadow  which  a  few  years  since  abounded  with  stumps. 
Mr.  K.  being  a  great  enemy  of  these,  has  cleared  the 
field  of  them.  His  orchard,  too,  is  in  good  keeping  I 
with  the  other  grounds — not  a  limb,  broken  rail,  or 
any  such  thing  to  mar  the  beauty  of  its  clean  sod. 

On  entering  the  house,  we  found  Mr.  K.  provided 
with  abundant  resources  for  his  leisure  hours,  in  his 
books  and  objects  of  natural  history.  Here,  with  his 
family,  he  passes  the  winter  evenings,  too  frequently 
passed  by  the  younger  members  of  other  families  at  the 
store,  or  other  places  of  resort.  We  left  Mr.  K.  highly 
gratified  with  our  visit,  wishing  that  we  might  see 
many  following  the  good  example  he  sets  them.” 


CIDER  MILLS  AND  CIDER. 

A  correspondent  of  Erie  county,  Ohio,  says — £t  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  in  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator  a 
plan  and  description  of  a  cider-mill,  considered  by  you 
to  be  best  adapted  for  the  purpose;  likewise  the  best 
method  to  pursue  in  making  cider,  so  that  it  will  retain 
its  flavor  for  years,  and  also  what  kind  of  apples  are 
generally  considered  to  be  the  best  for  making  cider. 
The  mills  in  use  about  here  are  composed  of  two  or 
three  wooden  nuts,  which  grind  fruit  very  imperfectly, 
and  the  cider  generally  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
turns  hard,  and  becomes  unpalatable.” 

We  should  be  glad  to  receive  communications  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  above.  In  the  meantime  would  refer  to 
our  volume  for  1844,  page  302,  for  a  mode  of  manufac¬ 
turing  good  cider. 

HEAVES  IN  HORSES. 

A  correspondent  says,  after  trying  various  modes,  he 
has  found  the  following  the  best  treatment  for  horses 
having  the  heaves,  viz : — To  feed  no  hay,  but  plenty  of 
bright ,  whole  (or  uncut)  straw,  with  all  the  oats  they 
would  eat,  (the  latter  soaked  in  cold  water  three  or  four 
hours,)  with  a  pint  of  oil-meal  [flax  seed]  daily.  On 
this  feed  they  have  worked  well,  and  were  troubled  but 
little  with  the  disease.” 


THE  SEASON  IN  ALABAMA. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  A.  McDonald, 
Esq.,  Ala,  dated  April  24th,  last. 

“  Thus  far  the  spring  cannot  be  said  to  be  favorable 
in  this  section.  The  large  quantity  of  rain  that  has 
fallen  during  the  present  month,  followed  by  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  cold  weather,  has  prevented  the  cotton  from 
coming  up  well.  Upon  the  whole  the  stand  is  a  very 
bad  one.  Indeed  the  month  of  April  is  a  complete  an¬ 
tipode  to  April  of  1845 ;  for  while  we  had  no  rain  last 
year  during  that  month,  we  have  the  present  year  been 
literally  drowned.  Either  extreme  is  unfortunate  for 
the  farmer.  Vegetation  is  some  10  days  later  the 
present  than  last  year.  We  had  green  peas  on  our  ta¬ 
ble  last  year  on  the  20th  of  March ;  this  year  on  the  1st 
April.  It  is  however  too  early  to  begin  to  predict  as 
to  the  crop  of  1846,  only  so  far  as  it  is  always  known 
that  the  industrious,  prudent,  and  intelligent  farmer 
will  always  succeed.” 


THE  SEASON  IN  MISSISSIPPI. 

Extract  from  a  letter  written  by  A.  M.  Mayo,  of 
Richland,  Holmes  county,  Mississippi,  dated  April  23 : — 
We  have  now  radishes,  mustard,  onions,  peas,  &c.,  for 
our  table,  and  as  for  roses  we  have  only  15  varieties,  the 
greater  part  in  full  bloom.  The  jasmine  and  wood¬ 
bine  look  lovely.” 


SIDE  HILL  DITCHING. 

A  “  Delaware  Subscriber  ”  wishes  some  further 
explanations  respecting  the  level  system  of  ditching  or 
plowing,  as  practised  on  the  plantation  of  Captain  Eg¬ 
gleston,  of  Mississippi.  He  says — “  I  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  how  the  rows  of  corn  can  be  parallel  when  fol¬ 
lowing  the  undulations  of  hill-sides,  where  the  slope  is 
irregular.  Again,  when  you  come  to  the  fence,  at  the 
head  or  at  the  foot  of  a  field,  there  must  be  many  broken 
rows.  Having  on  my  farm  several  side-hills  subject  to 
be  washed,  I  have  for  some  years  adopted  a  plan  of 
ditching  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Capt.  E. ;  but 
owing  to  the  defect  of  parallelism  of  the  ditches,  I  make 
my  corn  rows  straight  and  parallel  to  one  of  the  fences. 
This  mode,  although  it  answers  a  good  purpose,  re¬ 
quires  lifting  the  cultivator  over  the  ditches  wherever 
they  cross  the  rows.  It  also  requires  the  clearing  of 
the  ditches  every  time,  after  the  corn  is  worked.”  We 
should  feel  obliged  for  any  information  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  ...... 

PRESERVATION  OF  POTATOES. 

A  correspondent  at  New- York,  who  signs  “  Germa- 
nicus,”  has  been  so  kind  as  to  forward  us  the  following 
extract,  which  he  translated  from  a  German  publica¬ 
tion,  on  the  subject  of  the  potato  disease. 

“  Take  3  large  tubs,  place  them  near  to  each  other, 
and  fill  them  with  cold  water.  In  the  first  tub  leave  the 
water  pure.  In  the  second  put  one  lb.  of  chloride  of 
lime  to  each  12  to  13  galls,  of  water,  and  in  the  3d  one 
lb.  of  soda  to  each  12  to  13  galls,  of  water.  Then  wash 
the  potatoes  perfectly  clean  (the  diseased  and  sound 
ones  together)  in  the  first  tub ;  then  put  them  for 
one  half  hour,  in  the  2d  tub,  in  which  is  the  dissolved 
chloride  of  lime;  from  that,  put  them  in  the  3d  tub,  in 
which  is  the  solution  of  soda;  where,  after  leaving 
them  20  minutes,  they  must  be  taken  out,  and  washed 
in  fresh  cold  water,  and  then  dried  in  the  air.” 

In  reference  to  the  above,  our  correspondent  observes : 

“  Although  I  am  well  aware  that  for  a  farmer  who 
cultivates  large  quantities  of  potatoes,  this  process  will 
be  hardly  possible;  yet  by  them  it  can  also  be  employ¬ 
ed  for  the  seed  potatoes,  as  they  are  perfectly  safe,  so 
that  even  where  the  potatoes,  so  prepared,  are  put  in 
the  same  cellar  with  other  diseased  potatoes,  they  will 
not  rot,  and  it  would  also  be  for  the  poorer  classes  who 
cultivate  enough  only  for  their  own  use. 


MUCK  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

A  correspondent  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  says: — f£For  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  had  some  experience  with  swamp 
muck  as  a  fertilizer.  For  meadows,  used  in  the  form 
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of  a  top  dressing,  it  is  almost  valueless  as  a  manure  in 
its  crude  state,  but  a  good  and  enduring  manure  when 
combined  with  certain  salts.  It  is  the  cheapest  materi¬ 
al  that  a  farmer  can  make  manure  from  when  he  has  it 
on  his  own  farm.  By  a  top  dressing  in  the  crude  state 
and  one  dollar’s  worth  of  salts  to  the  acre,  (?)  I  have 
made  land  yield  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  that  did 
not  yield  five  hundred  before.  One  dressing  of  the 
muck  will  last  several  years;  the  other  articles  it  wants 
yearly.  I  use  it  in  the  barn-yard  as  an  underlay  to 
catch  the  salts  of  yard  manure,  which  I  use  for  hoed 
crops.”  What  kind  of  “  salts ”  are  used,  and  how? — Ed. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  GEORGIA. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  A.  E.  Ernest,  of  Bibb  Co., 
Georgia : — 

Turneps.- — “  For  six  or  seven  years  I  have  cultiva¬ 
ted  turneps  for  stock  and  for  market,  and  they  are,  we 
think,  a  very  profitable  crop,  if  cultivated  in  a  proper 
manner.  Last  Monday  I  sent  a  turnep  to  Macon,  that 
when  first  pulled  up  and  washed,  weighed  18|  lbs.,  and 
the  season  was  bad  for  turneps  and  everything  else; 
and  besides  that,  I  commenced  pulling-  up  the  largest 
and  sending  them  to  market  as  soon  as  they  were  large 
enough.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  it  is  likely  there 
would  have  been  larger  ones  in  the  patch.  The  turnep 
crop  can  no  doubt  be  made  as  profitable  in  Georgia  as 
it  can  anywhere.  We  are  not  under  the  necessity  here 
of  housing  our  turneps  in  the  winter;  we  leave  them 
in  the  patch  until  we  want  them  for  use,  and  some  of 
the  varieties  grow  almost  till  spring.” 

Silk. — uFor  some  years  past  I  have  been  cultivating 
silk,  and  notwithstanding  I  have  carried  on  the  business 
under  almost  every  conceivable  disadvantage,  yet  I 
have  made  the  business  profitable — perhaps  more  so 
than  any  thing  I  have  done.  This,  I  think,  is  saying  a 
good  deal  in  favor  of  the  business,  and  it  is  certainly 
true  to  the  letter;  and  my  prospects  in  the  business 
are  now  extremely  flattering,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year  I  may  be  able  to  give  you  something  on 
the  subject  beneficial  to  some  of  your  Georgia  readers.” 


PINE  STUMPS. 

Mr.  Samuel  Warring,  of  Morrisdale,  Pa.,  states  that 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  burning  out  pine  stumps.  He  digs 
the  earth  away  from  the  roots,  taking  care  to  go  as  deep 
as  the  plow  will  reach.  After  the  roots  were  made 
bare,  he  made  a  log-heap  around  the  stump,  and  he 
says,  “ if  the  weather  is  suitable,  the  fire  makes  clear 
work  of  it  in  a  few  hours.”  He  states  that  he  last  year 
cleared  a  field  in  this  way,  which  was  thickly  studded 
with  pine  stumps  and  old  pine  trees.  He  did  the  work 
by  “  odd  jobs,”  as  his  labors  could  be  spared  from  other 
farm  work.  The  field  was  so  clear  by  the  10th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  that  its  contrast  with  other  lots  induced  the 
inquiry  how  long  it  had  been  cleared.  He  thinks  the 
mode  a  good  one  for  those  who  cannot  conveniently 
obtain  machinery. 


PREJUDICE  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCE. 

Mr.  Geo.  Adams,  of  Attica,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y., 
gives  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  agriculture 
in  that  section : — 

It  is  deplorable  to  see  men  who  consider  themselves 
first  rate  farmers,  so  blinded  to  their  own  interest  and 
prosperity  by  prejudice,  and  a  superstitious  fondness 
for  their  old  notions  as  to  ridicule  those  who  are  trying 
to  make  improvements.  I  hardly  know  how  to  get 
along  with  such  men,  but  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  best  course  to  do  away  prejudice  and  intro¬ 
duce  a  better  system  of  farming  is  to  push  forward 
and  make  all  the  improvements  we  can,  and  show  them 
by  our  example  that  we  can  make  greater  crops  and 
more  money  by  our  improved  system  of  husbandry  than 
they  can  by  their  skinning  system;  taking  crop  after 
crop  without  returning  anything  to  the  land  to  keep  up 
its  fertility.  It  may  be  said  that  I  am  judging  my 
brother  farmers  too  hard,  but  by  their  works  they  must 
be  judged.  I  can  refer  to  a  number  of  farmers  with 
whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  who  boast  of  their  skill 


in  farming,  that  have  cropped  certain  portions  of  *heii 
farms  without  returning  anything  near  an  equivalent 
for  what  they  have  taken  from  them,  till  the  crops  will 
hardly  pay  the  expense  of  making  them.  There  are  a 
good  many  farms  in  this  section,  which,  when  new, 
would  have  produced  fifty  bushels  of  corn  or  twenty  of 
wheat  per  acre,  that  are  so  reduced  by  severe  cropping 
that  the  average  yield  is  not  more  than  twenty  bushels 
of  corn,  and  about  ten  of  wheat.  Now  my  own  obser¬ 
vation  has  convinced  me  that  the  manure  wasted  on 
these  farms  by  laying  exposed  to  the  weather  and 
washed  by  rains  and  snows,  and  carried  off  through  gut¬ 
ters  into  low,  wet  places,  and  the  highways,  would,  if 
properly  saved  and  judiciously  applied,  be  sufficient  to 
manure  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  and  yet  these 
men  complain  that  they  have  not  the  means  of  manuring 

their  farms.”  . 

BLIND  TEETH  IN  HORSES. 

Wm.  Little,  Poland,  O.,  relates  a  case  of  a  stallion 
of  his  having  gone  entirely  blind  without  any  apparent 
cause.  A  friend  who  examined  him,  found  “  blind  or 
wolf  teeth,”  which  were  immediately  knocked  out.  and 
the  horse  soon  recovered  his  sight. 


TO  CURE  GALLS  IN  HORSES. 

W.  B.  Hamilton,  of  Philadelphia,  says — “Some 
twenty-five  years  since,  an  old  stage  driver  told  me  the 
secret  why,  to  the  astonishment  and  envy  of  every 
other  Jehu,  his  horses  were  never  galled.  Myself  and 
friends  have  tested  it  again  and  again.  Here  it  is. 
Gather  a  quantity  of  smart  weed  (aqua  piper )  which 
grows  in  almost  every  wet  spot  about  the  stable ;  bruise 
it  well,  and  put  it  in  an  iron  vessel,  in  a  corner  of  the 
stable ;  cover  it  up  with  chamberley  and  wash  the  galled 
places  whenever  the  horse  enters  or  leaves  the  stable, 
or  oftener,  if  occasion  offers,  and  then  the  cure  is  almost 
immediate.  If  badly  galled  under,  the  harness  or  collar, 
bruise  well  some  of  the  leaves  and  bind  on  the  spot.  To 
prevent  galling,  let  the  shoulders  and  parts  exposed,  be 
washed  daily  with  the  infusion,  and  the  animal  will  not 
gall,  work  him  as  hard  as  you  will,  provided  the  har¬ 
ness  be  good.”  . 

SALTPETRE  FOR  MEAT. 

Chas.  Babcock,  of  Guilford,  Ct.,  writes,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  communication  on  curing  meat,  by  N.  Dar¬ 
ling  in  our  Jan.  number: — “I  find  by  consulting  medi¬ 
cal  writers  that  saltpetre  is  a  deadly  poison.”  In  sup¬ 
port  of  this  he  cites  the  following.  “  This  powerful 
salt,  when  inadvertantly  taken  in  too  large  doses,  is  one 
of  the  most  fatal  poisons.” — (Thatcher’s  Dispensatory.) 
“  In  large  doses,  such  as  an  ounce  taken  at  one  time, 
it  produces  the  most  dreadful  symptoms — constant  vomit¬ 
ing,  purging,  (the  discharges  mixed  with  blood)  con¬ 
vulsions  and  death.”  (Cox’s  Dispensatory,  p.  445.)  “  I 
have  found  by  a  series  of  experiments  for  many  years, 
that  saltpetre  has  the  most  certain  and  deadly  effect 
upon  the  human  system  of  any  thing  that  is  used  in 
medicine.”  (Dr.  Thomson’s  New  Guide  to  Health.) 


MARTHA’S  VINEYARD. 

Allen  Coffin,  Esq.,  of  Edgartown,  writes  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  state  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  on  this 
island : — If  some  of  our  farmers  would  take  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  or  some  other  interesting  horticultural  pub¬ 
lication,  and  follow  the  directions  given,  I  doubt  not  it 
would  be  better  to  them  than  $100  per  year.  The  skin¬ 
ning  system  has  been  practised  here  to  perfection.  It 
is  a  true  saying,  “  starve  the  land,  and  the  land  will 
starve  you.  Feed  the  land,  and  the  land  will  feed  you.” 
Our  people  begin  to  feel  the  importance  of  manuring 
their  land,  and  are  beginning  to  set  out  fruit  trees.  I 
began  to  set  out  trees  13  or  14  years  ago,  and  was 
laughed  at,  but  they  now  know  that  with  judicious  cul¬ 
ture,  we  can  raise  good  fruit.  Last  season,  I  think 
there  was  nearly  as  much  money  laid  out  for  fruit  trees, 
as  there  has  been  since  the  island  was  first  inhabited  by 
the  white  man. 

Of  the  advantage  of  seaweed  for  trees,  Mr.  Coffin 
says — (<  I  have  always  kept  a  good  coat  of  sea  weed 
around  mv  trees  which  keeps  the  frost  from  injuring 
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the  roots  which  run  nearest  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  kills  nearly  all  the  weeds,  keeps  the  ground  loose,  and 
as  it  decays,  enriches  the  land.  The  roots  of  my  trees 
have  completely  intersected  each  other,  and  many  of 
the  roots  were  near  the  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  injurious  to  plow  amongst 
them.  Once  a  year  I  run  a  spade  two  or  three  inches 
under  the  surface  and  turn  it  over,  so  that  the  grass  and 
weeds  serve  to  enrich  the  land.” 


IMPOSITION. 

A.  D.  Coulter,  Herriotsville,  Pa.  after  mentioning 
a  case  of  one  of  his  friends  having  been  imposed  on  in 
what  was  called  a  Cotswold  ram,  says-—1 «  Our  farmers 
here  are  often  imposed  upon  in  cattle  and  sheep,  by  de¬ 
signing  persons.  I  have  been  to  see  several  herds  of 
Durhams  this  winter,  but  the  greater  number  had  no 
mark  by  which  I  could  trace  any  Durham  blood  in  them. 
This  might  be  easily  avoided  if  the  farmers  would  take 
a  good  agricultural  paper.  For  no  one  can  examine 
the  portraits  of  the  noble  animals  which  we  find  in  the 
Cultivator,  without  being  convinced  that  three-fourths 
of  the  cattle  purchased  by  our  farmers  for  Durhams, 
have  nothing  but  the  name.” 


LAYING-  DOWN  GRASS  LANDS. 

Mr.  Editor.— -As  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
something  can  be  learned  in  farming  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  and  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  follow 
altogether  in  the  footsteps  of  our  predecessors,  I  will 
state  that  a  practice  is  gaining  ground  with  us  of  sow¬ 
ing  grass  seed  alone  in  September  and  October  for  mea¬ 
dow.  The  mode  is  to  prepare  the  ground  exactly  as  if 
for  wheat,  and  then  after  harrowing  thoroughly  both 
ways  sow  the  seed;  it  falls  in  the  small  furrows  made  by 
the  harrow  teeth  and  the  roller  following  covers  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  deep.  The  advantage  is  a  hay  crop  instead  of 
a  crop  of  wheat,  the  hay  being  worth  more  than  the 
wheat,  even  supposing  the  wheat  to  be  a  tolerably  fair 
crop,  which  has  not  been  the  case  of  late  years  with  us. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  you  get  rid  of  an  exhausting 
crop,  for  I  believe  that  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  straw, 
standing  upon  the  ground  and  being  permitted  to  ripen 
its  seed,  exhausts  the  soil  more  than  a  hay  crop  would 
in  several  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  intelligent 
farmers,  that  if  ground  in  good  heart  he  laid  down  to 
grass  without  a  grain  crop,  and  the  after -growth  be  not 
pastured  off  or  mowed,  but  permitted  to  grow,  and  die, 
the  standard  of  the  soil  will  not  be  materially  lowered 
even  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  by  constant  ploughing 
and  sowing  and  reaping  and  not  making  a  due  return  to 
the  soil  in  the  shape  of  manure  and  other  fertilizing 
matters,  that  some  of  our  best  land  has  been  reduced 
from  a  state  of  fertility  to  almost  barrenness.  The  past 
season  has  been  one  of  almost  unparalleled  severity  on 
this  Island.  The  drought  which  commenced  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  and  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  till  Oc¬ 
tober,  together  with  the  ravages  of  the  grub  worm, 
seemed  to  defy  the  energy  of  the  farmer,  and  render  fu¬ 
tile  all  attempts  to  get  even  a  moderate  return  for  his 
labor.  In  proof  of  this,  I  state  my  own  experience  in 
the  cultivation  of  three  acres  of  potatoes.  About  one 
acre  was  sod,  the  remainder  ground  on  which  cabbages 
had  grown  the  year  before;  all  ploughed  the  first  week 
in  March,  being  a  deep  rich  soil,  inclining  to  clay. 
The  drills  were  opened  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and 
the  potatoes  being  cut,  bearing  not  more  than  three 
eyes  in  apiece,  were  set  nine  inches  apart.  The  plant¬ 
ing  was  performed  between  the  20th  of  March  and  the 
10th  of  April.  The  manure  a  compost  of  stable,  barn¬ 
yard  and  hog-pen,  about  equal  parts,  and  applied  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  ox-cart  loads  to  the  acre  in  the  drills, 
and  in  a  partial  state  of  fermentation.  The  potatoes 
came  up  and  grew  finely,  but  owing  to  the  dry  weather 
the  vines  wrere  entirely  dead  by  the  middle  of  July,  giv¬ 
ing  a  yield  of  not  over  seventy  five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  damage  done  by  the  grub- worm  has  also  been  more 
serious  than  ever  before  known,  and  it  is  feared  may 
extend  to  another  season,  inasmuch  as  on  many  fields 


they  have  eaten  the  roots  of  the  grass  entirely  off,  and 
of  course  there  will  be  nothing  but  what  may  grow 
spontaneously  another  year.  In  September  last,  I  saw 
some  of  our  finest  grass  farms  in  New-Durp  which  look- 
ed  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them ;  nothing  visible  but 
the  dead  stubble,  and  here  and  there  a  green  stem  of  a 
daisy,  which  the  grub  in  his  fastiduousness  had  left 
standing  in  bold  relief  to  the  destruction  around. 

On  many  of  these  farms  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of 
turning  under  the  grass  stubble  shortly  after  harvest, 
giving  a  dressing  of  short  fermented  manure  and  seed¬ 
ing  anew  with  timothy  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  or 
three  pecks  to  the  acre,  which,  by-the-by,  I  conceive  to 
be  sufficient,  although  Mr.  Pell  uses  more.  On  land 
thus  treated  the  seed  came  up  well  and  looked  promis¬ 
ingly  in  the  fall,  and  I  anticipate  a  good  yield  next  har¬ 
vest  unless  the  young  grass  roots  should  suffer  for  want 
of  rain  in  April  and  May,  which  is  a  critical  time  for 
them. 

Having  seen  in  your  paper  for  January  a  singular 
cause  of  death  of  a  cow,  I  am  induced  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  cow  of  mine  which  died  under  circumstances 
which  lead  me  to  believe  that  death  was  produced  from 
the  same  cause.  This  cow  had  failed  getting  with 
calf  for  the  last  two  years,  although  constantly  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  bull.  Nothing  was  observed  indicating  a 
loss  of  health,  except  a  redness  about  the  outer  rim  of 
the  eye,  which  made  its  appearance  about  three  months 
before  her  death,  until  going  into  her  pen  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  she  died,  she  was  found  to  be  very  much 
swollen,  her  stomach  distended,  and  with  symptoms  of 
inflammation.  She  died  next  day.  Upon  examination  the 
uterus  was  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  decom¬ 
posed  matter  supposed  by  those  who  saw  it  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  calf.  She  fed  regularly  and  gave  milk  up 
to  the  time  of  her  death.  G. 

Southfield ,  Richmond  County. 


INDIAN  CORN. 

In  regard  to  the  culture  of  this  article  by  the  Iroquois, 
or  Six  Nations,  there  are  some  interesting  obseervations 
in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Report.  “It  is,”  he  says,  “conce¬ 
ded  on  all  hands  that  this  is  a  tropical,  or  at  least,  a 
southern  plant.”  He  remarks  that  it  was  not  known  in 
Europe  before  the  discovery  of  this  country,  and  that 
we  learned  the  mode  of  cultivation  from  the  Indians, 
and  not  they  from  us.  “  It  was,  he  says,  “  cultivated 
by  the  Iroquois  in  large  fields,  and  gave  them  a  title  to 
agriculturists.”  It  was  undoubtedly  highly  prized  as  an 
essential  article  of  their  support.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  states 
that  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  were  in  the  habit 
of  undertaking  journeys  of  thousands  of  miles  in  extent, 
carrying  no  other  food  than  a  little  meal  from  parched 
and  pounded  corn,  relying  on  the  forest  for  meat. 
“  One  table-spoonful  of  this  meal,”  says  Mr.  S. 
“  mixed  with  a  little  sugar  and  water,  will  sustain  a 
warrior  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  meat.”  What 
grain  would  do  more?  The  art  of  converting  the  sap 
of  the  maple  into  sugar,  it  seems,  was  known  to  the 
Indians  before  their  acquaintance  with  the  whites. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  states  also  that  the  Iriquois  cultiva¬ 
ted  an  indigenous  kind  of  bean,  which  he  thinks  may 
have  been  “  the  same  called  frijoles  by  the  early  Span¬ 
iards.”  They  had  likewise,  according  to  Mr.  S.,  “  some 
species  of  the  cucurbitee  ”  pumpkins  and  squashes. 


MANURE  FROM  BATS, 

A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle ,  states  that  in 
the  churches  belonging  to  the  “  ruined  missions,”  near 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  numbers  of  small  bats  build  their 
nests.  He  states  that  in  one  of  those  churches  at  La 
Concepcion,  which  he  visited  in  1843  and  1844,  there 
were  countless  numbers  of  nests,  and  that  he  “observed 
a  large  quantity  of  bat’s  dung,  covering  the  whole  of 
the  bottom  of  the  church,  in  some  places  a  foot  to  a 
foot  and  a  half  thick,  and  the  stench  arising  therefrom, 
intolerable.”  He  adds,  “  were  manure  necessary  for  the 
lands  on  the  San  Antonio,  this  bat  guano  might  be  of 
service.” 
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ALBANY,  JUNE,  1846. 


NEW  MAGAZINE. 

The  rapid  strides  which  have  been  made  within  the 
few  last  years,  in  the  advance  of  a  taste  for  rural  im¬ 
provement  in  all  its  branches,  seem  to  demand  a  peri¬ 
odical  in  which  can  be  concentrated  an  account  of  its 
progress,  together  with  such  directions  as  may  guide, 
in  some  degree,  the  practice  of  the  large  and  increasing 
number  engaged  in  rural  pursuits,  either  as  a  matter  of 
taste  or  profit.  The  publisher  of  “  The  Cultivator ” 
believes  he  has  succeeded  in  making  such  arrangements 
as  will  supply  this  desideratum:  and  he  has  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  announcing  that  he  has  secured  the  services  of 
A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  whose  writings  on  Landscape 
Gardening,  Rural  Architecture,  Pomology,  and  Horti¬ 
culture  generally,  have  given  him  a  rank  among  the 
first  writers  of  the  age,  on  these  subjects,  as  Editor  of 
a  new  magazine,  the  publication  of  which  will  be  com¬ 
menced  on  the  first  of  next  month,  under  the  title  of 

IMS  TOimiWOTIOT, 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 


BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  of  “  Landscape  Gardening,”  “  Designs  for  Cottage 
Residences,”  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,”  etc.  etc. 


This  magazine  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  Horticul¬ 
ture.  Gardening,  in  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as 
scientific  sense,  will  be  its  leading  object;  and  it  is 
hoped,  through  its  columns,  not  only  to  render  simple 
and  easy  to  the  novice,  the  practical  care  of  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  garden,  but  also  to  disseminate  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  a  knowledge  of  all  new  and  important 
discoveries  in  Horticulture. 

Pomology — the  description  and  cultivation  of  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees,  in  which  we  are  already  more  inter¬ 
ested  than  any  other  people — will  be  a  topic  continu¬ 
ally  discussed.  Essays,  hints,  and  designs  on  Orna¬ 
mental  or 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING, 

Will  be  frequently  presented  to  its  readers.  The  great 
interest  manifested  at  this  moment  in  many  of  the 
states,  in  the  embellishment  of  grounds  and  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  ornamental  dwellings,  points  out  the  necessity 
of  some  periodical  in  which  these  subjects  shall  be  more 
completely  illustrated  from  time  to  time.  Rural  Arch¬ 
itecture, — so  closely  allied  in  its  nature, — will  therefore 
be  embodied  in  the  plan  of  this  work,  and, 

DESIGNS  FOR  RURAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILLAS, 

Farm-Houses,  Gates,  Lodges,  Hot-Houses,  Vineries,  &c. 
&c.,  will  very  frequently  be  introduced  into  its  pages. 

Numerous  correspondents,  from  among  those  of  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  country,  will  place  before  its  readers  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  articles  on  all  the  most  interesting  subjects  with¬ 
in  its  scope.  A  summary  of  Horticultural  news  from 
the  leading  horticultural  journals  in  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  will  be  given  monthly,  as  well  as  noti¬ 
ces  of  all  the  more  important  proceedings  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Horticultural  Societies  in  this  country. 

In  short,  this  periodical  may  be  considered  a  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  various  works  on  rural  subjects,  by  its  edi- 
tora  which  have  already  been  so  favorably  received  by 


the  public-  It  is  now  his  object  to  assist,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  giving  additional  impulse  to  the  progress  of 
Horticulture  and  the  tasteful  in  Rural  Life,  subjects 
which  are  now  so  largely  occupying  all  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  country  life. 

The  Horticulturist  will  be  issued  on  the  first 
of  each  month,  (commencing  July,  1846,)  in  numbers 
of  48  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  embellished 
with  numerous  engravings,  illustrative  of  the  various 
subjects  to  which  it  is  devoted,  making  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  about  600  pages,  at  $3,00  a  year,  payable  in 
advance. 

Published  by  LUTHER  TUCKER,  at  the  office  of 
“  The  Cultivator,”  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  all  bu¬ 
siness  letters  should  be  addressed.  Letters  and  Com¬ 
munications  for  the  Editor,  should  be  addressed  to  A. 
J.  DOWNING,  Ed.  Horticulturist,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Albany ,  May ,  1846. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received  during  the 
past  month,  from  Alex.  M’Donald,  M.  W.  Phillips,  A 
Subscriber,  Practice  with  Science.  D.  H.  Wright,  E. 
W.  Hale,  A  Young  Farmer,  Jubal,  James  Morrison. 

S.  W.,  Morrisdale,  and  G.  W.  C.,  Mt,  Lion. — The 
seeds  requested  were  forwarded  as  desired. 

P.  D.  C.,  Pleasant  Plains. — Shall  be  glad  to  receive 
an  account  of  your  experiments  with  lime  and  muck. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  received  as  follows  : 

The  Cultivation  of  the  Grape,  and  Manufacture  of 
Wine.  Also,  Character  and  Habits  of  the  Strawberry 
Plant,  by  N.  Longworth,  Cincinnati;  20  pages,  octavo. 

American  Journal  of  Insanity,  edited  by  the  officers 
of  the  New- York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  for  April, 
1846.  Utica,  Bennet,  Backus  &  Hawley — quarterly, 
95  pages, — $1  a  year. 

Capital  Punishment,  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
Divine  Government.  By  Milo  D.  Codding,  Rochester, 
— 44  pages. 

Speech  of  Hon.  T.  H.  Bayly  of  Virginia,  on  the  Har¬ 
bor  Bill  and  Corn  Trade  of  England,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  March  11,  1846. 

Cortland  Co.  Whig,  containing  Address  of  Mr.  Amos 
Rice.  From  P.  Barber,  Esq. 

Treatise  on  the  Potato  Disease,  by  Thos.  Cross. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  for  May; 
New-Haven,  Ct.  By  Prof.  Silliman,  Jr.,  and  James  D. 
Dana.  Published  every  second  month — $5  a  year. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  R.  D.  Owen,  on  the  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Premium  List  of  Jefferson  Co.  Ag.  Society,  from 
Maj.  E.  Kirby. 

Premium  List  of  Madison  Co.  Ag.  Society. 

The  Diploma  of  the  New-Haven  Co.  (Ct.)  Ag.  Soci¬ 
ety,  from  Levi  Durant. 

The  Phonographic  Class-Book,  Reader,  &c.,  from 
Andrews  and  Boyle,  publishers,  Boston. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  those  wishing  a  de¬ 
lightful  country  residence,  to  the  advertisement  for  the 
sale  of  the  farm  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Akerly,  on 
Staten  Island.  Dr.  A.  was  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Cultivator,  as  a  most  careful  and  thorough  far¬ 
mer,  by  his  various  contributions  to  its  pages  under  the 
signatures  of  «  Richmond,”  and  “  A  Practical  Farmer.” 

Importation  of  Sheep. — We  learn  that  Mr.  S.  W. 
Jewett,  of  Weybridge,  Vt.,  has  lately  imported  ten 
yearling  ewes  from  the  Merino  flock  of  the  late  Lord 
Western,  of  Felix  Hall,  England.  The  origin  of  this 
noted  flock  was  forty  ewes  selected  by  Lord  W.,  from 
five  hundred  which  were  presented  to  King  George  III, 
by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  about  the  year  1808.  We  have 
frequently  seen  favorable  notices  of  Lord  Western’s 
flock  in  the  English  agricultural  books  and.  periodicals. 
The  Merinos  are  said  to  have  been  much  improved  in 
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his  hands — the  original  fineness  of  wool  having  been 
preserved  and  considerable  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
fleece.  From  a  statement  published  in  1839,  it  appears 
that  the  year  previous,  315  breeding  ewes  of  this  flock 
gave  an  average  of  4  lbs.  10  oz.,  and  122  yearling  ewes 
an  average  of  6  lbs.  1  oz.  of  wool  per  head,  “  washed 
clean  on  the  sheep's  back.” 

We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Jewett’s  imported  sheep,  but 
from  the  reputation  of  the  flock  from  which  they  were 
taken,  we  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  prove 
valuable  to  the  country. 

Several  of  the  newspapers  have  mentioned  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Benj.  P.  Johnson,  Esq., 
ex-president  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Soci¬ 
ety.  He  left  home  on  business  at  Newburgh  and  New- 
York,  about  the  first  of  April;  but  no  intelligence  has 
been  received  concerning  him  since  his  arrival  at  the 
city  of  New-York,  and  but  little  doubt  is  now  enter¬ 
tained  that  some  fatal  catastrophe  has  befallen  him.  He 
had  long  maintained  the  character  of  an  upright  and 
honorable  man,  and  had  filled  with  credit  to  himself 
and  satisfaction  to  the  public,  several  important  situa¬ 
tions  of  trust.  There  was  a  report,  some  time  since, 
that  his  body  had  been  found  in  the  river  at  New-York, 
but  such  was  not  the  case ;  and  we  have  great  reason  to 
fear,  so  long  a  period  has  now  elapsed,  that  his  fate, 
like  that  of  the  late  Chancellor  Lansing,  who  was 
seen  in  New-York  for  the  last  time  some  years  since, 
will  never  be  disclosed. 

Apples  without  Blossoms. — E.  Haxtun,  Esq., 
member  of  Assembly  from  Dutchess  county,  informed 
us  a  short  time  since  that  an  appletree  was  standing  on 
his  father’s  farm  in  Beekman,  which,  without  ever  hav¬ 
ing  had  a  blossom  on  it,  produced  apples !  At  the  time 
the  other  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  this  tree  were  in  blos¬ 
som,  Mr.  Haxtun  took  some  twigs  from  the  one  we 
have  mentioned,  which  he  has  kindly  left  with  us.  On 
examination,  we  find  the  petals  of  the  flower  only  want¬ 
ing — the  fructifying  organs,  (stamens  and  pistils,)  seem 
as  well  developed  as  in  ordinary  blossoms.  The  defi¬ 
ciency  spoken  of,  gives  to  the  tree  the  appearance  of 
being  destitute  of  blossoms.  We  have  never  before 
known  a  defect  of  this  kind  in  an  apple  tree,  though  we 
cannot  say  that  it  would  necessarily  affect  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit.  Mr.  Haxtun  stated  that  the  tree  bears  | 
quite  regularly  ;  that  the  fruit,  which  ripens  in  the  fall, 
is  good. 

Propagating  Oysters. — Mr.  J.  D.  Jones,  of  North 
Carolina,  wishes  some  information  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  and  to  his  request  we  also  join  our  own.  Will 
not  some  of  our  friends  favor  us  with  an  article  descri¬ 
bing  the  best  mode  of  producing  this  animal,  which 
though  reckoned  low  in  the  scale  of  being ,  is  deservedly 
ranked  high  in  the  scale  of  esculents. 

Prospects  of  the  Wheat  Crop. — Accounts  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country  represent  the  wheat  crop 
as  very  promising.  In  the  best  wheat  districtsiof  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  the  only  fear  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it  is  said  to  be  its  great  rankness,  in  some  cases, 
which  may  be  followed  by  rust.  We  have  heard  of 
but  little  injury  from  the  fly,  but  a  letter  received  from 
Thos.  Hancock,  dated  Burlington,  N.  J.,  May  18th, 
states  that  considerable  danger  had  been  done  by  the 
insect  in  that  neighborhood. 

“  The  last  of  the  Mohecans.” — We  learn  that 
the  horse  Bulrush  or  Chelsea  Morgan ,  the  last  of  the 
progeny  of  the  first  or  “  Old  Morgan  ”  horse,  is  dead. 
This  animal  which  has  several  times  been  mentioned 
in  the  Cultivator,  belonged  to  Mr.  Frederick  A. 
Wier,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  who  it  will  be  recollected, 
has  furnished  many  valuable  facts  in  regard  to  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  history  of  the  Morgan  race  of  horses. 
The  Chelsea  Morgan  was  foaled  in  1816,  consequently 
was  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death  For  the 
benefit  of  the  public  we  will  mention  that  Mr.  Wier 
has  supplied  the  place  of  the  horse  whose  death  is  here 
mentioned,  with  one  of  the  Morgan  family,  called  the 
Gifford  horse,  a  son  of  the  celebrated  Woodbury  Mor¬ 
gan.  We  are  informed  that  persons  who  recollect  the 
old  Morgan  horse,  (particularly  Justin  Morgan  Esq.  of 


Woodstock,  Yt.)  consider  the  Gifford  horse  to  resem¬ 
ble  him  more  closely  in  shape  and  character  than  any 
of  that  stock  they  have  seen.  The  last  named  horse 
has  stood  for  the  last  fifteen  years  mostly  in  Bethel,  Yt., 
in  which  vicinity,  and  in  all  places  where  known,  his 
progeny  are  held  in  high  repute  as  roadsters. 

Profitable  Hens. — Charles  W.  Greene,  of  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  from  45  hens,  had  41  dozen  eggs,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  last,  and  26£  dozen  the  first  16  days  of  February. 
He  keeps  his  hens  warm  in  a  well  lighted  house, 
facing  the  south,  the  front  being  made  of  glass,  like  a 
green-house.  The  eggs  sold  for  30  to  38  cents  per 
dozen. 

Black  and  white  Paints. — Tools,  wagons,  &c. 
painted  black,  absorb  the  sun's  rays,  become  hot,  and 
warp  and  crack.  Painted  white  they  reflect,  and  do  not 
absorb  the  rays,  and  consequently  do  not  become  hot, 
and  they  remain  uninjured  by  warping.  Hence  all 
wooden  articles  should  be  painted  of  some  light  color. 

To  stop  A  runaway  horse. — If  on  horseback,  throw 
your  bridle  reins  round  his  neck  if  possible,  to  choke 
him,  o  r  choke  him  with  your  arms,  and  he  must 
stop.  If  in  a  wagon,  and  running  away  is  feared,  pro¬ 
vide  a  strong  cord  with  a  sliding-noose  placed  round 
his  neck;  if  he  runs,  draw  the  cord  forcibly;  he  is 
choked  and  stops  instantly. 

Potatoes. — “  The  long  red  wants  a  long  summer, 
and  when  it  is  fully  ripe  it  takes  the  lead  among  good 
potatoes.” — Mass.  Ploughman. 

This  agrees  with  our  experience.  The  potato  allu¬ 
ded  to  is  variously  named,  La  Plata  red,  Spanish,  or  Me¬ 
rino,  long  red,  & c.  It  came  to  this  country  some  forty 
years  since,  from  the  river  La  Plata,  in  South  America. 
It  is  the  hardiest  potato  we  ever  knew — has  the  great¬ 
est  constitutional  stamina,  and  will  beat  the  once  boast¬ 
ed  Rohan  in  productiveness,  as  we  have  several  times 
proved  by  planting  them  side  by  side;  giving  an  equal 
quantity  of  ground  to  each.  Animals,  from  rats  to  cat¬ 
tle,  are  more  fond  of  it  than  of  any  other  kind.  Plant 
it  only  in  warm  loamy  (not  sandy  or  gravelly)  soil,  so 
that  it  may  get  fully  ripe,  and  from  March  to  July 
there  is  no  potato  superior  to  it  for  the  table. 

Milk  of  Carnivora. — The  French  chemist  Dumas, 
has  been  engaged  lately  in  chemical  examinations  of 
the  milk  of  carnivorous  animals.  He  fed  dogs  wholly 
on  flesh,  and  on  subjecting  their  milk  to  analysis,  ascer¬ 
tained  that  no  sugar  was  present,  nor  could  a  trace  of 
butyric  acid  be  detected  after  the  dogs  had  been  thus 
fed  for  fifteen  days.  But  if  the  dogs  were  fed  on  fari¬ 
naceous  food,  sugar  as  well  as  butyric  acid  was  found. 

Productive  Cows. — Henry  Creesy  took  the  first 
premium  of  the  Essex  Co.  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society  for  a 
<c  native  ”  cow,  which  from  the  21st  of  May  to  21st  Sep¬ 
tember,  gave  4,817  lbs.  4  oz.  of  milk;  19  lbs.  of  milk 
was  ascertained  by  trial  to  yield  on  an  average  one  lb. 
of  butter,  which  makes  the  milk  equivalent  to  253  lbs. 
of  butter  for  the  four  months.  Her  keeping  is  stated  to 
have  been  grass-feed,  with  the  exception  of  seven 
weeks,  when  she  had  two  quarts  of  shorts  per  day. 

’Wm.  Averill  took  the  second  premium  at  the  same 
time,  for  a  “  native  ”  cow  which  in  four  months,  from 
20th  May,  1845,  gave  4,375  lbs.  milk,  which  milk 

yielded  by  actual  manufacture,  211  lbs.  2  oz.  butter. 
Her  keeping  was  grass-feed  with  the  addition,  during 
the  drouth  and  shortness  of  feed,  for  five  or  six  weeks, 
of  one  quart  of  Indian  meal  and  one  quart  of  rye-meal, 
mixed  together,  per  day. 


GOOD  PIGS. 


A  correspondent  of  the  English  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette,  gives  the  weight  of  three  pigs  of  one  litter,  a 
cross  between  sows  of  the  large  Tamworth  breed,  and  a 
boar  of  Lord  Howe’s  swell  breed.  One  of  them,  killed 
at  seven  months  old,  weighed  240  pounds;  another  kil¬ 
led  at  eight  months,  260  pounds;  and  a  third,  fattened 
by  a  cottager  killed  at  eight  months  and  a  few  days 
old,  weighed  376  pounds. 
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AOBIODX.TURAL  SOCIETIES. 


New- York  State. — The  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  last  month,  was  held  at  Auburn,  on  the 
14th.  We  were  unable  to  be  present,  but  learn  that 
there  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members,  and  that 
a  spirit  was  manifested  which  promises  well  for  the 
next  exhibition.  The  judges,  to  award  the  premiums, 
were  appointed,  and  the  arrangements  necessary  for 
the  Fair  made,  so  far  as  they  could  be  at  this  early  day. 

Madison  County. — The  Agricultural  Society  of  this 
county  holds  its  next  Fair  at  the  village  of  Eaton,  on 
the  22d  and  23d  days  of  September  next.  We  perceive 
by  their  bills,  that  the  Society  offers,  in  premiums,  no 
less  than  thirty-six  copies  of  the  Cultivator  for  1847. 

Jefferson  County. — The  Fair  of  the  Jefferson  Co. 
Ag.  Society,  is  also  to  be  holden  on  the  22d  and  23d 
of  September.  Address  to  be  delivered  by  J.  B.  Nott. 
This  society  offers  ten  volumes  of  the  Cultivator  in  pre¬ 
miums. 

Dutchess  Co. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Washington  Hol¬ 
low,  7th  and  8th  of  October. 

Montgomery  Co. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam  in 
October. 

Litchfield  Co.  Ct. — Exhibition  at  Litchfield,  Sep¬ 
tember  23,  and  24. 

Windsor  County,  Yt. — First  Fair  to  be  held  at 
Woodstock,  Oct.  1. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Transactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1845. — This  volume,  being  the  fifth  issued 
by  the  Society,  contains  an  unusual  number  of  valuable 
articles.  Such  in  particular  are  the  Prize  Essays  on 
Science  and  Agriculture,  Irrigation,  Culture  and  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Silk,  Rot  in  Potatoes;  also  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Farms,  with  statements  of  the  Competi¬ 
tors,  an  article  on  Farm-Houses,  the  Agricultural  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  State,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Potato  Disease 
in  Scotland,  by  John  P.  Norton.  Two  of  these  arti¬ 
cles, — viz:  the  one  on  Farm  Houses,  by  A.  J.  Down¬ 
ing,  and  the  summary  of  the  statistics,  by  S.  S.  Ran¬ 
dall, — we  copy  into  this  number,  believing  that  the 
readers  of  the  Cultivator  will  be  pleased  to  peruse 
them. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. — We 
have  received  the  number  of  this  excellent  periodical 
for  May.  It  contains,  as  usual,  many  interesting  origi¬ 
nal  articles  on  various  subjects,  besides  several  pages  of 
miscellaneous  scientific  intelligence.  Conducted  by 
Professor  Silliman,  B.  Silliman,  Jr.,  James  D.Dana. 
Terms,  $5  per  annum — published  every  second  month, 
at  New-Haven. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Sci¬ 
ence. — We  have  received  the  number  for  April,  May, 
and  June.  Among  other  valuable  articles,  we  notice 
particularly,  one  on  the  Agricultural  Geology  of  Onon¬ 
daga  county,  by  Professor  Emmons — one  on  the  sponta¬ 
neous  changes  which  Organised  Matter  undergoes  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  Chemical  and  Physical  Forces, 
by  the  same  author — structure  of  Granite  Mountains — 
Notes  on  Natural  History,  &c. 


WASTE  LAND  IN  IRELAND. 


The  idea  seems  quite  prevalent  in  this  country  that 
the  miseries  of  the  Irish  population,  are  owing  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  being  too  great  for  the  extent  of 
territory.  From  the  statistical  returns,  it  appears  that 
the  population  of  Ireland  is  not  now  as  great  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  the  production  of 
food,  as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  Improvements  in  agriculture  have  made  very  con¬ 
siderable  progress  on  that  Island  within  a  few  years; 
many  acres  of  waste  land  have  been  reclaimed,  and  the 
production  of  other  lands  increased.  But  there  is  still 
a  large  quantity  of  waste  land  which  is  susceptible  of  I 


cultivation — not  less,  according  to  the  government  re 
ports,  than  5,000,000  acres. 

Some  years  since,  an  association  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Soci¬ 
ety.  From  a  notice  of  the  fourth  report  of  this  society, 
which  we  find  in  the  English  Agricultural  Gazette, 
it  appears  that  several  thousand  acres  of  these  lands 
have  been  brought  into  cultivation  under  the  auspices  of 
this  society,  and  now  furnish  support  to  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  “They  are  now,'5  says  the  account  “pur¬ 
suing  their  wonted  avocations  in  order  and  peace,  in 
the  midst  of  the  distress  and  consequent  recklessness 
prevalent  around  them,  with  employment  secured  to 
them  during  the  approaching  trying  season,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  a  supply  of  wholesome  food  for  their 
support  until  the  coming  harvest.55 

If  the  Irish  population  could  be  employed  and  sup¬ 
ported  in  bringing  into  cultivation  their  waste  and  un¬ 
productive  lands,  not  only  would  their  present  mise¬ 
ries  be  alleviated,  but  an  effectual  safeguard  would  be 
provided  against  future  scarcity  and  suffering.  To  thig 
end,  therefore,  the  Society  mentioned  is  directing  its 
efforts,  and  so  far  with  very  encouraging  success  and  fa¬ 
vorable  prospects.  Parliament  has  moved  in  the  case, 
and  has  removed  the  principal  legal  difficulties  which 
have  heretofore  obstructed  improvement;  so  that  in  the 
language  of  the  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  “  it 
appears  that  there  is  hardly  any  country  where  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  in  farming  should  pay  so  well  as  in 
Ireland.55 


REARING-  CALVES. 


Mr.  Buckminster,  the  editor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Plowman  thinks — “  a  cow  that  makes  a  fat  calf,  must 
be  presumed  to  give  richer  milk  than  a  cow  which 
makes  a  lean  calf.55  A  correspondent  of  the  Plowman, 
Lovett  Peters,  Esq.,  of  Westboro,  Mass.,  disagrees 
with  the  editor.  Mr.  P.  says — “As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  no  evidence  that  a  cow  which  makes  a  fat  calf  is  a 
good  one  for  butter.  Some  of  the  best  cows  I  ever 
owned  never  made  fat  calves;  and  those  which  gave 
poor  milk  for  butter,  if  enough  of  it,  made  fat  calves. 
It  has  been  uniformly  so.55 

In  reference  to  the  above,  we  would  remark  that  the 
experience  of  several  years,  both  in  rearing  and  fatten¬ 
ing  calves  for  veal,  has  induced  us  to  form  nearly  the 
same  conclusions  as  Mr.  Peters  seems  to  have  arrived 
at.  Our  best  cows  for  butter  have  not  made  as  fat 
calves  at  from  four  to  six  weeks  old,  as  some  whose 
milk  was  less  rich.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  oleaginous  matter  is  not  adapted  to 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  calf  at  that  early  age.  The 
milk  of  cows  which  are  not  so  good  for  butter,  may 
contain  more  caseine,  or  the  substance  of  which  cheese 
is  formed,  and  as  this  is  a  nitrogenized  substance,  che¬ 
mistry  would  teach  that  it  would  more  tend  to  dcvelope 
the  muscular  tissues.  This  may  account  in  part  for  the 
more  rapid  growth  of  calves  fed  on  such  milk;  though 
we  have  not  only  found  them  to  grow  better,  but  to  be 
actually  fatter  at  the  age  we  have  mentioned,  than  when 
fed  on  milk  which  was  very  rich  in  oil. 

Selecting  cows  which  give  rich  milk. — In  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Peters  abovementioned,  he 
observes  that  he  has  discovered  “a  certain  something 
which  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  milk  a 
cow  will  give.  He  says — “I  am  so  certain  of  this, 
that  I  venture  to  assert  that,  I  can  go  into  a  stock  of 
ten  cows,  when  they  are  in  milk,  and  if  there  is  one  in 
the  lot  which  gives  richer  milk  than  any  other,  I  can 
find  her,  and  without  milking  her.  And  so  if  any  one 
gives  poorer  milk  than  any  other.  I  suppose  you  will 
say  this  is  all  imagination,  but  depend  on  it,  it  is  not  so.55 

Query . — Has  this  {£  certain  something55  which  indi¬ 
cates  the  quality  of  the  milk  anything  to  do  with  the 
direction  in  which  the  hair  grows? 


Dtarrhcea  in  Calves. — Two  table-spoonsful  of 
ground  allspice,  in  three  gills  of  boiling  water,  given 
once  in  two  hours,  will  speedily  effect  a  cure. 
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PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-York,  May  19,  1846. 

COTTON— New  Orleans  and  Mobile  per  lb.,  6^al0^c— Upland 
6£a9  ets. 

BUTTER— Goshen,  per  lb  ,  15a20c.— Dairy,  llal2-i— Store,  7 «9 

CHEESE— Per  lb.,  7|o8-|c. 

FLOUR — Genesee,  per  bbl  ,  $4  62a$4.75 — Ohio,  via.  canal, 
$4.56a$4.46 — Michigan,  $4.50a$4. 62— Orleans,  f4.31af4.37. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bushel,  $1.06a$1.12£ — Illinois, 
90a96  cts  —  Rye,  per  56  lbs  ,  62a68c.— Corn,  per  56  lbs,  62a6Sc  — 
— Barley,  62a64— Oats,  44o45c 

HEMP — Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  f 210— American  water-rotted. 
fl30af  180— dew-rotted,  fSOaflOO— Manilla  fl38af  140. 

HAMS — per  lb..  7a8  cts. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  f 7. 50af 8.25— Prime,  $5,00a$5.50- 
Smoked  beef,  per  lb.,  6a6-%  cts. 

LARD — 6fa7jc.  per  lb. 

PORK — Mess,  per  bbl.,  $11. 37a$1  1.50— prime,  $9.00a$9.50. 

TOBACCO— Kentucky,  per  lb.,  2fa7c — Virginia,  2fa6-£c. 

WOOL — (Boston  prices.)  May  13: 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb.* .  40a41  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  37a38  u 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  32a33  “ 

“  half  blood  do  .  30a31  “ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .  27a29  “ 

DURHAM  STOCK  FOR  SALE, 

'T’HE  subscriber  has  on  his  farm  near  this  city,  more  stock  than 
he  needs,  and  will  sell  two  two  years  old,  and  two  yearling 
heifers,  one  yearling  bull,  and  four  spring  calves.  The  price  of 
the  latter  will  be  from  $50  to  $75  when  about  3  months  old,  and 
the  price  of  the  yearlings  and  two  years  old,  from  $100  to  $125. 

This  young  stock  was  got  by  the  prize  bulls  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  and  prize  bull  Meteor  ;  both  possessing  the  blood  of  the  stock 
of  the  celebrated  breeder,  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  stock  is  out  of  first  rate  milking  Durham  cows,  and 
will  carry  its  own  recommendation.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  June  1st,  1846 — 2t. 


THE  GENUINE  WARREN  PATENT  (latest  im¬ 
proved)  HORSE-POWER  AND  THRESHING 
MACHINES. 

rpHESE  Machines  are  now  so  extensively  known  that  it  may 
•*-  seem  superfluous  to  say  more  to  the  public  concerning  them. 
But  as  a  very  important  improvement  has  been  added  this  season , 
it  is  deemed  proper  justice  to  give  notice  of  the  same. 

The  two-horse  machines  are  proved  beyond  question  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  any  others  known  for  the  price — and  now  fully  bear  the 
warrant  of  giving  entire  and  certain  satisfaction  in  the  following 
important  particulars,  viz  :  “  'l hat  they  are  simple  in  construction , 
strong ,  durable ,  and  not  liable  to  break  or  get  out  of  order  ;  that  they 
are  safe  and  efficient  in  performance,  threshing  by  the  aid  of  two 
horses  or  oxen,  and  two  men  and  a  boy,  15  bushels  of  ivheat,  or 
30  of  oats  per  hour,  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  that  they  are  easily 
portable  in  an  ordinary  wagon.'1'1 

Price  for  the  Power  and  Thresher,  only  $75  at  retail. 

J.  PLANT,  sole  proprietor, 

June  1— It.  No.  5  Burling  slip,  N.  Y.  City. 


GENUINE  MORGAN  HORSES. 

THE  subscriber  will  offer  for  sale  his  stud  of  the  choicest  Mor¬ 
gan  stock  on  advantageous  terms,  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
grow  profitable,  enduring,  high-priced  horses,  consisting  of  the 
following  horses,  viz  :  Flint  Morgan  and  Sherman  Morgan,  Jr. 
Both  were  sired  by  old  Sherman  Morgan,  the  most  distinguished 
horse  of  his  times,  and  are  not  second  as  stock  horses  to  any  of  this 
far  famed  race.  Flint  Morgan,  I  bought  of  Jonas  Flint,  Esq.,  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Caledonia  county,  Vt.,  and  Sherman  Morgan,  Jr., 
I  bought  of  John  Buckminster,  Esq.,  of  Danville,  Vt..  there  raised 
and  known  as  the  Blanchard  colt,  to  which  places  persons  are 
referred  for  their  pedigrees  and  merits,  as  well  as  to  testimonials 
in  my  possession  ;  also  to  the  counties  of  Strafford,  Canol,  Bel¬ 
knap,  N.  H.,  where  their  stock  is  highly  approved  and  extensively 
known.  Also,  four  breeding  mares  of  this  inestimable  blood,  viz  : 
Dolly,  Kate.  Fanny,  and  Adaline,  and  all  of  which  were  sired  by 
old  Sherman  Morgan,  and  are  believed  in  foal.  Their  blood,  pow¬ 
er,  and  appearance,  together  with  their  stock  already  produced, 
favorably  recommend  them  as  breeders.  Also,  colts  and  fillies  of 
various  ages,  may  be  seen  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber;  all  of 
which  will  be  sold  collectively  or  separately  to  suit  applicants. 

JOHN  BELLOWS. 

Lancaster,  Coos  Co.,  N.  H.,  May  1,  1846 — 3t. 


100  DOZEN  CAST  STEEL  HOES. 

THE  subscribers  have  on  hand  an  elegant  assortment  of  Cast 
Steel  Hoes,  highly  polished,  and  finished  in  the  best  manner. 
Among  them  50  dozen  made  by  Henry  Tower,  of  Mil  bury,  Mass., 
of  four  or  five  different  numbers  and  prices.  Also  several  other 
kinds  of  neck  and  eye  hoes.  Merchants  and  others  dealing  in 
hoes  are  invited  to  examine  them.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 
Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  March  1,  1846. 


GUANO, 

BY  the  ton  or  hundred,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  23  Dean-st. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co  ,  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse. 


UNITED  STATES  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 
191  Front-street  ( up  stairs,)  New-York. 

^UHE  subscribers  having  in  connection  with  their  manufactory 
A  opened  a  warehouse  as  above?  respectfully  solicit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  farmers  and  dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  who  will 
find  it  to  their  interest  to  call  and  examine  before  purchasing, 
our  extensive  assortment  of  PLOWS,  of  the  most  approved  pat¬ 
terns,  made  up  in  the  best  manner,  and  of  superior  materials, 
with  castings  for  the  various  plows  in  use.  Also 
Straw  Cutters,  Road  Scrapers, 

Fan  Mills,  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows, 

Corn  Shelters,  Forks,  Rakes, 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hoes, 

Corn  Mills,  Scythes,  Snathes, 

Horse  Powers,  Shovels,  Spades, 

Threshers,  Churns,  Wheelbarrows, 

Harrows,  Whiffletrees, 

Cultivators,  Neck  Yokes, 

Ox  and  Trace  chains,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

With  an  assortment  of  Trucks,  Sugar-mills,  Mill  Gearing,  Seg 
ments,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  at  the  lowest  prices, 
and  warranted  to  be  as  represented. 

TRIMBLE  &  WATERMAN, 

U.  S-  Ag.  Warehouse,  190  Front-st,  (up  stairs,)  N.  Y. 

Manufactory  502  and  504  Water-st. 

May  1— 2t. 


LEWIS’  SEED  PLANTER, 
Manufactured  by  E.  Comstock  fy  Co.,  Albany  Ag. 
Warehouse. 

THE  above  drill  with  several  valuable  improvements,  making 
it  beyond  all  question  the  best  in  use,  will  be  ready  for  de¬ 
livery  early  in  April.  In  this  drill  are  combined  the  qualities  of 
the  ordinary  machines,  enabling  it  to  plant  all  the  small  seeds,  to¬ 
gether  with  carrots,  parsnips,  beets,  peas,  corn,  beans,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  indeed  nearly  all  crops  grown  in  drills.  It  is  sim¬ 
ple,  and  not  likely  to  require  repairs  for  a  great  length  of  time.  It 
may  be  drawn  by  a  horse,  or  (as  it  runs  easy,)  may  be  operated 
by  one  man,  or  he  may  have  the  aid  of  a  boy  for  using  in  a  garden 
or  for  short  rows.  Retail  price  $12.00.  To  dealers  a  liberal 
discount  will  be  made.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

April  1. 


FOR  SALE  AT  D.  O.  PROUTY’S  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 

194|  Market- street,  Philadelphia. 

EVERY  variety  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements 
in  general  use,  of  the  most  approved  patterns  and  superior 
workmanship,  at  extremely  low  prices  A  full  supply  of  Prouty 
&  Mears’  Centre  Draft,  Self-Sharpening,  Right  and  Left  Hand, 
Sub-Soil  and  Side  Hill,  Wheel  and  Swing  Plows,  with  points  and 
shares  so  strong  and  thoroughly  purified  and  hardened,  that  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  have  often  been  plowed  with  a  single  set,  at 
an  expense  of  50  to  62  cents.  These  plows  are  constructed  of  the 
best  materials,  and  the  highest  finish,  and  for  ease  of  draught  and 
management,  the  facility  with  which  their  points  and  shares  are 
turned  and  sharpened  their  eradication  of  weeds  and  thorough 
cultivation,  of  the  soil,  they  stand  unrivalled  in  the  market.  They 
are  warranted  to  work  in  any  soil,  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction 
after  fair  trial,  or  they  may  be  returned,  when  the  purchase  money 
will  be  refunded. 

Agricultural,  Horticultural,  and  Flower  Seeds  in  great  variety, 
raised  expressly  for  this  establishment  by  careful  and  experienced 
seed  growers,  and  warranted. 

May  1 — 2t.  


LANGDON’S  HORSE-HOE  OR  CULTIVATOR 
PLOW. 

rpHIS  useful  and  highly  valuable  article  may  be  had  of  E. 
J-  Comstock  &  Co.,  at  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  23  Dean-st. 
Two  sizes— one  for  $7,  and  the  other  for  $6. 


JUST  PUBLISHED— Price  50  Cents. 

THE  FRUIT  CULTURIST,  containing  Directions  for  Raising 
Young  Trees  in  the  Nursery,  and  for  the  Management  of  the 
Orchard  and  Garden.  By  J.  J.  Thomas.  Illustrated  with  nume¬ 
rous  engravings. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  the  office  of  “  The  'Cultiva¬ 
tor,”  Albany,  and  by  M.  H.  NEWMAN, 

Bookseller,  199  Broadway,  New-York. 

Notices  of  the  Fruit  Culturist. 

“  This  is  a  very  valuable  work.  It  contains  full  directions  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  this  country, 
and  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  orchardist  and  gardener.” — 
Roch.  Bern. 

“  This  is  a  new  and  valuable  work  just  issued  from  the  New- 
York  press,  by  our  fellow-citizen,  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon. 
It  is  a  convenient  manual  for  the  orchardist  and  fruit  gardener, 
being  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  northern  siaies,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  man  interested  in  these  subjects.” — Wayne 
Sentinel.  ...... 

“  We  hail  with  real  pleasure  the  appearance  of  this  little  work. 
It  is  a  book  “  for  the  million,”  and  just  what  is  wanted  by  the 
multitude  of  persons  who  have  a  desire  to  cultivate  fine  fruits,  and 
feel  the  need  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  but  cannot  well  afford 
to  purchase  Downing’s  admirable  book.”— Ohio  Cult. 
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PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

IT.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cele- 
•  brated  Improved  Patent  Pan-Mills,  at  the  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  premium  at 
the  following  places New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New- York,  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places:— 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  j 
D.  L.  Clawson’s,  191  “  44 

E.  Comstock  &  Co.’s,  Albany  ; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Viall  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  1— tf  [2] 


PROUTY  &  MEARSj  BOSTON, 

CELEBRATED,  highly  approved,  and  unequalled  CENTER 
DRAFT  PREMIUM  PLOWS— for  sale  at  their  sole  agents ’, 

JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co.’s 

Agricultural  Warehouse,  195  Front-st.,  near  Fulton,  New-York. 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  a  large  assortment  of  Prouty 
&  Mear’s  celebrated  and  highly  improved  CENTER  DRAFT 
PLOWS,  which  are  in  every  way  superior  to  all  others  now  in  use ; 
and  having  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  same  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  we  invite  the  public  to  call  and  examine 
for  themselves,  as  the  above  plows  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment  in  the  city.  Dealers  and  others  in  the  country 
supplied  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

We  also  wish  to  inform  merchants  and  farmers  that  we  have 
constantly  for  sale  plows  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  all  others 
now  in  use. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  of  some  of  the  plows  manufac¬ 
tured  by  us. 

A  No.  1,  Worcester  patent, .  $1  50 


2  00 

. 2  50 

•••* .  3  50 

with  colter,  . 4  00 

. . 4  50 

with  colter,  . . 5  00 

. 5  00 

with  colter,  . .  5  50 

Meadow  C  “  “  5  50 

“  “  “  with  colter,  . ••••  6  50 

Castings  to  fit  the  Worcester  Ploughs,  3£  cents  per  pound. 

We  likewise  have  for  sale  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Implements  ever  offered  in  this  city,  most  of  which  are 
new  and  highly  improved  patterns,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
oest  materials,  and  of  very  superior  finish,  among  which  are  the 
following : 


A 

A  “  3,  44 

2  B  “ 

2  B  “ 

Eagle,  No.l, 

“  “  2,“ 

"  2,  “ 


Pitts’  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher, 

Hussey’s  “  “ 

Sinclair’s  “  “ 

Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine, 

Bark  Mills,  4  sizes, 

Coffee  “  44 

Corn  Shelters  of  all  kinds, 

Horse  Powers  44  “ 

Threshing  Machines  44 
Subsoil  Plows,  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  kinds, 

Cultivators  of  the  most  approved 
kinds, 

Langdon’s  much  approved  Cultivator  Plows  or  Horse  Hoe.  All 
kinds  of  plow  castings  constantly  on  hand.  All  the  above  articles 
are  offered  for  sale  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Castings  of  all 
kinds  made  to  order.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co., 

195  Front-st.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Beware  of  Imposition.  Any  person  offering  plows  for 
sale,  and  representing  them  to  be  of  our  manufacturing  without  the 
full  name  “  J.  MAYHER  &  Co.,”  on  the  mouldboard  and  beam 
of  the  plows,  are  guilty  of  a  false  representation,  as  no  person  in 
the  city  and  county  of  New-York  has  the  genuine  article  for  sale 
but  ourselves.  April  1— tf  [2]  J.  M.  &  Co. 


Sinclair’s  Stalk  and  Straw  Cut¬ 
ter, 

Hovey’s  44  44  44 

Stevens’  4  4  4  4 

Greene’s  44  44  44 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Prem.  Fan 
Mills, 

Clinton’s  Prem.  Fan-Mills, 
Rice’s  4  4  4  4 

Holmes’  44  44 

Store  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows, 
Mule  Waggons,  &c..  &e., 


TREATISE  ON  MILCH  COWS. 

PUBLISHED  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1846,  a  Treatise  on  Milch 
Cows,  whereby  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk  which  any 
cow  will  give  may  be  accurately  determined  by  observing  Natu¬ 
ral  Marks  or  External  Indications  alone  ;  the  length  of  time  she 
will  continue  to  give  Milk,  &c.,  &c.  By  M.  Francis  Guenon,  of 
Liborne,  France.  Translated  for  the  Farmers’  Library,  from  the 
French,  by  N.  P.  Trist,  Esq.,  late  U.  S.  Consul  at  Havana, 
with  Introductory  Remarks  and  Observations  011  the 
COW  AND  THE  DAIRY, 

by  John  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the  Farmers’  Library,  illustrated 
with  numerous  engravings. 

DC?3”  Price  for  single  copies,  neatly  done  up  in  paper  covers,  37£ 
cents.  Full  bound  in  cloth  and  lettered,  G2£  cents.  The  usual  dis¬ 
count  to  Booksellers,  Agents,  Country  Merchants,  and  Led  llers. 

Farmers  throughout  the  United  States  may  receive  the  work 
through  the  mails.  The  postage  on  each  copy  will  be  about  7 
cents.  By  remitting  $2,  free  of  postage,  we  will  send  seven 
copies  of  the  work  done  up  in  paper  covers. 

Country  merchants  visiting  any  of  the  cities  can  procure  the 
work  from  Booksellers  for  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  it. 
Please  send  on  your  orders.  Address 

GREELE  Y  &  McELRATH,  Publishers, 
April  1 — 3t  Tribune  Buildings,  New-York. 


BURRALL’S  CORN  SHELLER. 

THE  subscribers  arc  now  fully  supplied  with  this  valuable  Shel- 
ler  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  hereafter  to  fill  orders  for  any 
number,  without  delay.  A  further  trial  during  the  last  month  has 
fully  established  the  superiority  of  this  over  all  other  Shellers  for 
hand  power.  For  description,  engraving,  &c.,  see  Cultivator  for 
February,  page  60.  Retail  price  $10,  with  a  liberal  discount  at 
wholesale.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Albany  Agrl.  Warehouse. 

March  1st,  1846. 


VALUABLE  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR 
SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  Farm  on  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  situate  in  Southwick,  Hampden  county,  Mass.  The 
road  from  Hartford  to  Northampton,  via  Westfield,  along  which  a 
mail  coach  passes  daily,  and  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
Farm,  which  contains  about  400  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
wood  land,  heavily  timbered.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Farmington  canal,  which  renders  the  communication  with  New* 
Haven,  an  excellent  wood  market,  easy  and  expeditious.  The 
buildings  are  a  mansion  house,  with  a  wing,  the  latter  new, 
making  a  front  of  70  feet.  Also  a  house  for  a  tenant ;  three  large 
barns,  nearly  new,  covered  with  pine  and  painted  ;  a  corn  house, 
carriage  house,  sheds,  &c.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  cultivating  choice  fruit,  and  there  is  now  011  the  Farm, 
in  full  bearing,  a  great  abundance  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples, 
cherries,  peaches,  &c.  A  part  of  the  land  is  of  superior  qua'lity, 
and  on  almost  every  lot  is  living  water. 

Tariffville,  a  larg  manufacturing  village,  seven  miles  distant, 
affords  a  ready  market  for  wood  and  every  kind  of  produce,  raised 
on  a  farm.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  not  only  for  farming  purposes,  but  for  the 
gentleman  of  leisure.  A  large  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  if 
desired,  can  remain  for  a  term  of  years.  I  will  sell  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  or  in  two  parts.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  me,  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  or  inquiry  can  be  made  of  LUTHER 
TUCKER,  Albany,  or  of  R.  SHURTLEFF,  Springfield. 

ROGER  S.  MOORE. 

Southwick,  March  1,  1846. — 6t 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

By  Ezra  Whitman,  Jr.,  55  Light-street,  Baltimore. 

THE  proprietor  of  this  establishment  is  the  sole  agent  in  Balti- 
more  and  vicinity,  for  the  sale  of  the  following  new  and  valua¬ 
ble  improvements,  viz : 

Whitman’s  improved  Rail-way  Horse-Power  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chine,  which  threshes  and  cleans  the  grain  at  one  operation. 
Pr.outy  and  Mears’  Centre  Draft  Plow. 

“  Hovey’s  Premium  Straw  Cutter. 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Premium  Fan-Mill. 

Douglass’  Premium  Pumps,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  in  the  coldest  of  weather. 

Rogers’  Mill,  for  cutting  and  grinding  corn  stalks. 

Together  with  a  general  assortment  of  the  latest  and  most  approv¬ 
ed  agricultural  implements,  constantly  on  hand,  and  manufactured 
to  order.  EZRA  WHITMAN. 

Baltimore,  Nov.  14,  1845. 


DURHAM  BULL  FOR  SALE, 
rn HE  subscriber  (not  having  sufficient  use  for  him,)  offers  for 
JL  sale' his  imported,  thorough  bred  Durham  Bull,  “Prince  Al¬ 
bert,”  . 

He  is  five  years  old — a  roan,  of  medium  size  — quiet  m  temper, 
and  easily -managed.  For  a  portrait  and  description  of  this  bull,  see 
the  August  number  of  the  Cultivator,  and  for  his  pedigree  see  the 
British  Herd  Book,  vol.  iv.,  page  382.  His  sire  was  the  celebrated 
bull,  “  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.” 

If  not  previously  sold,  he  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  next  show 
oftho  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Letters  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at 
Red  Hook.  Dutcliess  counly,  N.  Y.,  where  the  bull  can  be  seen. 
Jan.  1,  1846.— tf  ROEERT  DONALDSON. 
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ROGERS’  PATENT  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  TEETH. 

'THE  Cultivator  is  to  a  great  extent  superseding  the  use  of  the 
-1-  plow  and  harrow  especially  for  working  summer-fallows,  &c., 
where  complete  pulverization  is  necessary.  Its  use  has  become 
very  general  in  Western  New- York,  and  has  been  attended  with 
great  advantages.  Steel  teeth  maybe  had  in  any  quantity  of  the 
undersigned  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse.  Price  for  a 
sett  of  nine  teeth,  $5.00. 

To  manufacturers  and  dealers  a  liberal  discount. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co.,  23  Dean  st. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

THE  following  Agricultural  Machines  are  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  to  extensive  Planters  for  great  capacity,  strength, 
durability,  and  performance.  From  our  experience  in  their  manu¬ 
facture,  and  success  attending  sales  of  them  the  last  ten  years,  we 
can  safely  recommend  them  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  other 
similar  Machines  made  in  this  country,  viz  : 

Lever  Horse  Powers,  for  2  horses,  with  strength  sufficient 

for  draught  for  eight, . $150 

Lever  Horse  Powers,  for  2  to  6  horses, .  100 

Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers,  No  1 .  75 

Do.  do.  do.  do  No.  2, .  100 

Driving  Leather  Bands, .  8  to  10 

Threshing  Machine,  with  20  inch  cylinder, .  40 

Do.  do.  do.  30  do.  .  60 

Goldsborough  Corn  Sheller  and  Husking  Machine,  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  excellent, .  40 

Pettigrew  N.  Carolina  Corn  Sheller, .  80 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, .  30 

Corn  Mills,  for  grinding  fine  or  coarse  meal, .  40 

Wheat  Fans,  (Rice’s  Patent,) .  25  to  30 

Do.  do.  Watkin’s  extra,. . . .  45 

Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters,  for  cutting  straw,  hay,  corn-stalks, 

&c.,  (the  medium  size,)  price, .  30  to  40 

Cylindrical  ever  cutting, .  14  to  20 

Hand  Corn  Shellers, .  12  to  14 

Also,  plows  of  most  approved  construction,  harrows,  cultivators, 
grain  cradles,  and  every  variety  of  Farming  and  Garden  Tools. 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  an  extensive  assortment. 

0“  See  Catalogue  for  particulars. 

R-  SLMCLAIR,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Batimore. 

June  1,  1846.— 2t. 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

HPHE  proprietors  of  the  above  establishment  tender  their  thanks 
to  those  who  have  so  liberally  patronized  them  during  the  first 
six  months  of  their  business  in  Albany,  and  would  respectfully  an¬ 
nounce  to  all  who  desire  to  encourage  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  improved  implements  and  pure  seeds,  that  their  arrangements 
for  future  business  are  such  as  to  afford  the  assurance  that  almost 
any  article  belonging  to  the  agricultural  trade  can  be  furnished  on 
the  best  terms. 

We  continue  to  give  especial  attention  to  the  sale  of  IMPROV¬ 
ED  PLOWS,  and  flatter  ourselves  that  our  assortment  is  fully 
equal,  in  point  of  style  and  finish,  and  particularly  in  their  adapta- 
tation  to  different  soils,  and  to  all  kinds  of  work,  to  any  other 
establishment  in  this  country.  We  have  constantly  on  hand  all 
sizes  of  the  Worcester,  Centre  Draft,  and  Diamond  plows;  Sub¬ 
soil  plows,  See.  Also  Langdon’s  Cultivator  Plow,  and  a  good 
stock  of  Cultivators,  Geddes’  Harrows.  &c. 

Lewis’  Seed  Planter  is  manufactured  expressly  for  us,  and  from 
a  thorough  trial  this  spring  we  think  it  altogether  the  best  in  use. 
It  will  plant  all  kinds  of  seeds  at  any  required  distance,  and  is  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  Price,  at  retail,  $15. 

Haying  tools,  such  as  scythes,  Snaths,  Forks,  Quinnebaug  and 
Cummington  Scythe  Stones,  Horse  and  Hand  Rakes,  &c.,  at 
wholesale  and  retail.  Merchants  are  invited  to  examine  our  as¬ 
sortment. 

Ames’  Shovels  and  Spades,  by  the  dozen  as  low  as  they  can  be 
had  in  N.  Y. — A  great  assortment  of  Hoes  of  all  sorts  and  prices. 

Garden  tools  of  every  description,  both  common  and  extra  finish. 
Pruning  tools  of  all  sorts,  budding  knives,  caterpillar  brushes,  &c., 
&c.  Dairy  furniture,  such  as  Churns,  Tubs,  Pails,  and  Butter 
Ladles ;  measures  of  all  sizes  both  iron-bound  and  common ; 
Scoop  Shovels,  and  a  general  assortment  of  wooden  ware.  Mott’s 
Agricultural  Furnaces,  from  one-half  barrel  to  four  barrels.  Well 
and  Cistern  Pumps,  a  superior  article.  Wheelbarrows  of  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  and  prices,  furnished  cheap  to  contractors  and  others. 

Grant’s  Fan-Mills,  four  sizes,  Warren’s  Root  Cutters,  Hovey’s 
Straw  Cutters,  Burrall’s  Corn  Shellers,  with  nearly  all  the  im¬ 
proved  machines  of  the  day.  Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Tie-up  chains, 
Halter,  Trace,  and  draft  chains.  Bar  pins,  (a  new  article,)  Rein 
Snaps,  Ox  Balls,  Cattle  and  Horse  Cards,  Curry  Combs,  and 
Horse  Brushes. 

Guano,  by  the  ton,  hundred,  or  smaller  quantity. 

SEEDS  of  every  kind  and  best  quality  always  for  sale.  We 
would  just  now  call  attention  to  our  stock  of  turnep  seed,  embrac¬ 
ing  a  recent  importation  of  Ruta-Baga,  Strap  Leaf.  Flat  Dutch, 
Flat  Field,  English  Norfolk,  Yellow  Malta,  Yellow  Scotch, 
White  Globe,  Early  Garden  Stone,  Sec.,  See.  Sugar  Beet,  Car¬ 
rot,  and  all  other  seeds,  still  on  hand.  Orders  are  respectfully  so¬ 
licited.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

June  1,  1846. 


VALUABLE  FARM  ON  STATEN  ISLAND  FOR 
SALE. 

THE  well  known  farm  of  the  late  Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D.,  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  South  side  of  Staten  Island,  in  the  town  of  South- 
field,  Richmond  county,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  its  late 
owner,  is  now  for  sale.  It  contains  125  acres,  25  of  which  are 
woodlandl ;  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  stocked  with 
a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  The  house  has  been  recently  enlarged — is 
ample  and  commodious  ;  the  barns  are  new,  and  the  farm  is 
in  good  fence.  It  has  a  wide  front  to  the  water  on  a  bay  which 
abounds  with  the  best  kind  of  salt  water  fish,  also  with  clams  and 
oysters,  all  easily  procured  fresh  from  their  native  element.  The 
experience  of  a  long  course  of  years,  for  the  main  part  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  has  stood  for  more  than  a  century,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  situation  is  perfectly  healthful. 

The  late  owner,  Dr.  Akerly,  died  in  July  last ;  he  had  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  farm  for  a  number  of  years  with  great  assiduity  and 
care,  keeping  a  daily  and  most  minute  register  of  the  precise 
amount  of  labor  and  cultivation  bestowed  on  each  field,  and 
noting  many  important  observations  which  would  be  highly  in¬ 
structive  and  useful  to  the  future  owner.  The  purchaser  may 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  diary. 

The  site  of  this  farm  is  extremely  beautiful— the  approach  to  it 
from  the  main  road  is  a  private  road  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
running,  mostly  through  a  piece  of  woodland,  consisting  of  young 
timber  of  vigorous  growth.  After  the  visitor  has  travelled  on  this 
road  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  there  opens  upon  him  a  prospect 
which  takes  in  the  low  land,  comprising  the  cultivated  part  of 
the  farm — the  placid  and  bright  bay  which  separates  Staten 
Island  from  Monmouth  county,  N.  J., — the  highlands  of  Neversink, 
with  the  two  lighthouses  erected  thereon— the  lighthouses  on  and 
near  Sandy  Hook,  together  with  the  one  at  Prince’s  Bay,  including 
the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  All  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  New-York  with  foreign  countries  may  be  seen 
as  they  come  in  and  depart,  from  the  dwelling  house  and  several 
other  points  on  the  farm. 

The  late  owner,  Dr.  Akerly,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  this 
city,  after  extensive  examination  and  inquiry  for  a  farm  to  which 
he  might  retire,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  selected  this  spot, 
to  which  he  removed  in  the  year  1839.  Here  he  sought  health  and 
quiet  retirement,  and  found  them,  until  the  day  before  his  decease. 
He  became  exceedingly  attached  to  the  farm  as  a  residence,  and 
would  have  most  reluctantly  exchanged  it  for  any  other  resi¬ 
dence  whatever.  Such  were  its  attractions  that  he  never  left  it  a 
single  day,  in  winter  or  summer,  but  with  regret. 

Eor  further  particulars  apply  to  HIRAM  KETCHUM,  Execu¬ 
tor,  No.  31  Wall  st.,  or  SAMUEL  BOWNE,  No.  83  Jolm-street 
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REPORT  ON  FARMS, 


The  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  offered  for 
the  year  1845,  three  premiums  on  farms,  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  specifications: 

“  For  the  best  cultivated  farm,  of  not  less  than  fifty 
acres,  exclusive  of  wood-land  and  waste-land,  regard 
being  had  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  produce,  the 
manner  and  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  actual 


profits : 

First  Premium, .  $50 

Second  Premium, .  30 

Third  Premium, .  20 


A  series  of  questions  was  propounded  to  which  the 
claimants  of  premiums  were  required  to  submit  written 
answers. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  claims  and  statements  offered  to  the  Society  under 
this  head,  embraces  a  very  large  amount  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  It  was  submitted  by  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Beek- 
man,  and  is  published  in  the  Society's  volume  of 
Transactions  for  last  year.  The  report  states  that  nine 
several  communications  were  received  in  answer  to  the 
queries  proposed;  to  the  authors  of  three  of  which 
the  Society’s  premiums  were  awarded,  and  to  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  remaining  six,  were  awarded  full  setts  of 
the  Transactions.  The  statements  of  the  successful 
competitors  are  published  in  full,  appended  to  the  re¬ 
port,  and  an  abstract  is  furnished  of  the  other  state¬ 
ments,  embracing  the  most  important  facts  which  they 
contained.  J 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  abstract 
of  the  statements  furnished  by  the  competitors  who  did 
receive  premiums. 

Daniel  Gates,  of  Sullivan,  Madison  county,  obtains  an 
average  yield  of  55  bushels  corn  per  acre;  sows  3- 
bushels  peas  to  the  acre;  yield  about  56  bushels  per  acre. 
His  hogs  generally  weigh  about  370  lbs.  each.  He  de¬ 
stroys  the  Canada  thistle  by  plowing  first  in  September, 
and  then  four  or  five  times  the  succeeding  season,  and 
sowing  wheat.  His  fences  are  stone,  costing  a  dollar 
and  five  cents  per  rod ;  stone  topped  with  cedar,  ninety- 
three  cents  per  rod;  stumps  ranged  in  line  about  forty- 
five  cents  per  rod;  and  rail  fence  costing  about  seventy- 
six  cents  per  rod. 


William  Capron,  of  Macedpn,  Wayne  county,  culti¬ 
vates  107  acres — pursues  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  so 
as  to  come  round  once,  in  six  years.  Begins  with  sum¬ 
mer-fallow,  followed  by  wheat;  next  corn;  then  bar¬ 
ley,  followed  by  wheat,  seeded  with  61over.  Sows  two 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  leaves  his  summer-fallow, 
after  plowing,  ready  to  sow  in  ridges;  sows  and  har¬ 
rows  lengthwise,  so  as  to  have  the  growing  wheat  as 
much  as  possible  in  drills;  sows  early  in  September — 
if  sown  too  early,  there  is  danger  of  the  Hessian  fly — - 
if  late,  it  is  liable  to  rust.  Soaks  his  wheat  in  brine, 
and  mixes  it  with  slaked  lime,  oefore  sowing;  has 
never  had  any  rusty  wheat.  Wheat  crop  generally 
averages  about  25  bushels  per  acre — never  less  than  20. 
Sows  three  bushels  barley  to  the  acre;  average  crop, 
30  bushels  to  the  acre ;  manures  for  corn  50  to  60  loads 
to  the  acre.  Sows  clover  and  timothy,  from  7  to  10 
lbs.  per  acre;  meadows  yield  about  2£  tons  to  the  acre. 
He  salts  his  hay,  one  peck  to  the  ton,  if  any  way  damp — 
if  perfectly  dry,  does  not  use  it. 

N.  S.  Wright,  of  Vernon  Centre,  Oneida  county, 
thinks  the  Devons  mixed  with  the  native  breed,  are  the 
hardiest  animals  and  easiest  kept.  Keeps  209  sheep; 
his  wool  averaging  about  3  lbs.  per  fleece,  and  sold  the 
largest  portion  for  62|  cents  per  lb.  His  hogs  at  nine 
months,  average  390  lbs. 

Rufus  S.  Ransom,  Perryville,  Madison  county,  made 
the  following  experiment  with  potatoes.  On  one  row 
he  put  on  each  hill  a  teaspoonful  of  plaster;  on  the  next, 
an  equal  quantity  of  lime;  and  on  the  third,  the  same 
quantity  of  salt.  The  first  row  yielded  281  lbs.;  the 
second  300  lbs.;  and  the  third2821bs.  The  fourth  row, 
where  nothing  had  been  used,  yielded  273  lbs.,  and  the 
row  immediately  before  the  first,  274  lbs.  According 
to  this  experiment,  the  lime  would  have  increased  the 
product  16  bushels  per  acre. 

The  soil  vegetable  mould  mixed  with  clay,  gravel, 
and  a  slight  proportion  of  sand;  subsoil  clay  and  shaly 
slate. 

The  Committee  awarded  the  first  premium  to  George 
Geddes,  of  Camillus,  Onondaga  county;  the  second  to 
William  Buel,  of  Gates,  Monroe  county,  and  the  third  to 
Wm.  Garbutt,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  county. 

In  connexion  with  the  report,  the  Committee  submit 
some  remarks  which  we  deem  of  so  valuable  a  charac¬ 
ter  that  we  transcribe  them  at  length 


The  first  series  of  questions  to  which  answers  were 
required,  are,  C(  The  kind  of  soil  cultivated,  and  the 
manner  of  doing  it.”  The  answers  to  the  first  branch 
of  this  subject  are  such  as  any  ordinary  intelligent  far¬ 
mer  woilld  make,  and  which  were  tolerably  well  under¬ 
stood,  perhaps  enough  for  practical  purposes.  Indeed, 
the  committee  found  it  so;  but  the  second  branch  of 
inquiry,  viz  :  “  What  is  the  best  mode  of  improving  the 
different  kinds  of  soil  on  your  farm?”  admits  of  great 
latitude  of  remark,  inasmuch  as  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  such  as  clay,  sand, 
gravelly  loam,  alluvial,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  all  the 
different  varieties,  must,  to  be  profitable,  be  cultivated 
somewhat  differently. 

The  committee  will  not  go  into  this  extensive  inqui¬ 
ry.  They  will  take  up  only  one  important  part  of  it, 
and  that  is  the  query,  es  What  depth  do  you  plow,  and 
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what  effect  has  deep  plowing  had  on  various  soils  and 
crops?”  Upon  reading  over  the  several  communica¬ 
tions  in  answer  to  this  inquiry,  and  as  connected  with 
it,  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  general  answer  is  that  the  several  individuals  plow 
to  the  depth  of  from  five  to  seven  inches,  in  one  in¬ 
stance  I  believe  to  twelve;  and  that  all  speak  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms  of  deep  plowing  as  beneficial,  I  think  without 
one  dissenting  voice.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  in 
no  instance  does  any  one  give  this  opinion  as  the  result 
of  careful  investigation,  founded  on  a  set  of  experi¬ 
ments  intended,  as  far  as  can  be  done,  to  settle  this 
question.  They  simply  state  it  as  a  conviction  founded 
on  general  observation.  The  conclusion  drawn  is 
probably  correct;  it  is  so  at  least  as  far  as  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  committee  has  gone.  It  is  only  to 
be  wished,  from  the  importance  of  the  interest  involved, 
that  the  difference  in  results  of  produce  from  shallow 
or  deep  plowing,  wide  or  narrow  furrows,  one  or  re¬ 
peated  plo wings,  and  the  plowing  up  every  inch  of 
ground,  or  the  leaving  half  a  dozen  or  more  baulks  in 
each  furrow,  had  not  been  oftener  or  more  satisfactorily 
tested,  and  the  entire  farming  community  informed  of 
the  result,  and  thus  enabled  to  make  up  their  minds  on 
the  best  mode,  and  then  adopt  it. 

In  American  farming,  it  is  unfortunate  for  our  inte¬ 
rests  that  this  subject  is  yet  so  imperfectly  understood, 
and  that  upon  the  community  as  a  mass,  the  best  mode 
has  not  long  since  been  settled,  for  we  see  it  practised 
in  all  its  variety,  and  it  appears  to  at  least  one  of  the 
committee  that  shallow  furrows  have  a  decided  advan¬ 
tage  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  plowed.  But  is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  that  if  we  are  to  stir  the  ground  at  all,  it  is  not 
good  sense  and  good  farming  too,  to  stir  it  deep  and  stir 
it  well?  We  revolt  at  the  idea  of  sowing  without 
plowing,  because  the  practice  has  not  only  been  handed 
down  from  remote  antiquity  as  essential  to  the  growth 
of  plants,  but  not  to  do  it  is  repugnant  to  common  sense. 
Does  not  the  same  good  sense  tell  us  that  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  loosen  the  soil  imperfectly  for  the  benefit  of 
growing  plants,  it  is  more  useful  to  do  it  in  the  best  I 
possible  manner;  to  stir  every  part  of  it  and  make  it 
as  light  and  loose  as  possible?  By  doing  bo  we  give  to 
the  roots  of  plants  a  facility  of  throwing  out  their  root¬ 
lets  in  every  direction;  we  give  them  a  chance  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  all  the  juices  that  are  in  the  earth  intended  for 
their  benefit,  of  permitting  the  air  to  enter  the  loose 
soil,  and  make  it  more  friable;  of  aiding  the  rains  and 
dews  to  penetrate  easily  and  quickly;  and  if  it  is  a  soil 
that  holds  water  to  open  the  earth  to  permit  it  to  pass 
off  and  not  injure  the  growiug  plants.  These  are  surely 
benefits  that  must  have  fallen  under  the  observation  of 
every  practical  farmer,  and  every  encroachment  upon 
them  has  been  visited  by  corresponding  loss.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  must  be  so,  for  it  is  the  dictate,  not 
only  of  common  sense,  but  common  observation.  Are 
not  these  the  data  which  ought  to  govern  us  in  the 
practice  of  this  important  branch  of  husbandry;  and 
can  any  man  be  a  good  farmer  without  he  follows  out 
these  suggestions?  For  surely  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  it 
at  all,  it  is  indispensible  to  entire  success  to  do  it  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  We  are  not  generally  careful 
enough  in  the  selection  of  our  plows,  plowmen  and 
teams,  for  remember  all  our  success  as  men  and  citi¬ 
zens  depends  mainly  upon  the  manner  in  which  this 
operation  of  farming  is  carried  out.  They  who  do  it 
the  best  must  be  the  most  successful,  and  those  who  do 
it  most  imperfectly  the  least  thrifty.  Our  greatest  fault 
is,  we  are  too  much  in  a  hurry  with  the  team,  which 
is  usually  too  light.  It  is  seldom  we  stop  for  baulks  or 
to  remove  ohstacles,  but  good  farming  will  not  allow 
this.  Our  great  object  is  to  mellow  the  ground  per¬ 
fectly.  To  do  this  a  baulk  must  never  be  made,  or  if 
made  inadvertently,  go  back  and  take  it  up.  We  must 
plow  deeply  if  we  wish  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeply, 
and  take  narrow  furrows  if  we  intend  to  turn  the  entire 
surface.  This  is  the  practice  through  all  the  best  cul¬ 
tivated  parts  of  Europe,  for  a  furrow  from  ten  to  four¬ 
teen  inches  wide  is  never  seen  there.  From  six  to 
seven  inches  is  the  width  of  the  fujrow  slice,  and  it  is 
as  uniform  as  a  good  tool,  a  powerful  team,  and  the 


best  plowman  can  make  it.  The  earth  is  not  thrown 
over  in  masses  to  remain  as  compact  and  adhering  as 
the  simple  turning  over  without  breaking  up  the  soil 
will  effect,  but  the  process  of  plowing  pulverizes  the 
soil  and  opens  it.  Now,  is  not  one  such  plowing  worth 
more  to  the  growing  plant  than  two  or  three*  Where 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inch  furrows  are  cut  at  a  slice? 
In  the  last  there  is  a  mass  so  large  as  to  remain  undis¬ 
turbed,  except  simply  so  far  as  the  turning  over  is  con¬ 
cerned,  whilst  the  other  being  a  smaller  quantity  will 
more  naturally  fall  to  pieces.  Why  do  we  summer 
fallow,  but  to  give  the  field  the  benefit  of  repeated 
plowings,  thus  loosening  perfectly  every  part  of  it,  and 
permitting  every  particle  of  earth  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
rains,  the  dews,  and  the  influence  of  light  and  warmth? 
The  effect  of  all  this  stirring  is  observable  upon  the 
seed  put  into  the  ground,  for  all  have  observed  that  the 
grain  sown  in  a  fallowed  field  will  germinate  several 
days  quicker  than  on  one  where  only  one  plowing  has 
been  practised,  and  the  growing  plant  will  maintain  its 
superiority  for  a  long  subsequent  time.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  that  our  farmers  will  turn  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  important  subject,  and  give  us  the  result  of 
some  well  conducted  experiments,  which  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  difference  in  product  between  a  well  stirred  or 
an  imperfectly  plowed  field.  Of  so  much  importance 
is  this  subject  regarded  in  Europe,  that  experiments  are 
there  in  process  of  execution  to  ascertain  how  far  spade 
husbandry  as  a  farming  operation  will  compare  with 
that  where  the  plow  is  used;  and  as  far  as  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  although  the  expense  is  much  greater,  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  crop  has  nevertheless  uniformly 
been  the  result.  Indeed,  the  experimenters  have  been 
induced  to  carry  out  their  plans  and  continue  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Their  more  numerous  population  gives  them 
much  greater  facilities  than  we  enjoy,  and  they  have 
established  the  great  practical  truth,  that  a  deep  and 
perfectly  stirred  soil  is  an  essential  element  of  a  far¬ 
mer’s  success. 

No  one  of  our  several  correspondents  upon  farm 
management  acknowledges  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow; 
it  really  appears,  to  at  least  one  of  the  committee,  that 
to  follow  the  fii-st  furrow  with  another  team  drawing 
the  subsoil  plow,  and  farther  deepening  it  from  eight  to 
ten  inches,  whilst  it  does  not  bring  this  soil  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  must  be  extremely  beneficial  to  all  of  our  root 
crops,  and  might  be  serviceable  to  corn.  It  opens  the 
soil  where  required,  together  with  the  ordinary  plow', 
eighteen  inches,  and  thus  permits  the  roots  of  all  plants 
to  penetrate  deep,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lets  off  any 
superfluous  or  standing  water.  Good  farming  must 
hereafter  require  the  use  of  this  excellent  implement  in 
many  soils,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
yet  to  be  more  carefully  ascertained ;  but  it  certainly 
promises  to  be  one  of  incomparable  value  to  the  farmer. 
The  subject  of  plowing  is  a  fruitful  theme  to  descant 
upon  for  an  observing  man,  fond  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth.  But  as  there  ai’e  yet  many  other  topics  to  be 
touched  upon,  each  of  great  importance  to  the  farmer, 
the  committee  will  forego  any  further  remark  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  but  simply  will  say  that  the  plow 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  has  received  in  its  con¬ 
struction  such  impoi'tant  impi-ovements  as  will  amply 
compensate  for  all  the  trouble  and  expense  our  state  and 
county  fail's  have  ever  cost.  It  is  competition  that  has 
brought  them  for  exhibition  hundreds  of  miles  to  our 
fairs,  and  this  exhibition  and  competition  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  improved  construction  of  the  instrument. 
One  fault  now  is,  that  they  plow  too  wide.  Remedy 
that  evil  and  they  will  compare  for  execution  with  any 
plows  ever  made. 

The  next  class  of  queries  is  on  the  subject  of  manures, 
(viz.)  “  How  many  loads  of  manure  (30  bushels  to  the 
load)  do  you  usually  apply  to  the  acre.”  “How  do 
you  manage  your  manux-e?  is  it  kept  under  cover?  how 
much  do  you  manufacture?  how  much  apply?  of  what 
kind?  fermented  or  unfermented?”  &c.,  &c.  This  branch 
of  agriculture  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the  one 
upon  which  the  committee  have  already  at  some  length 
commented,  and  is  equally  deserving  of  all  the  conside¬ 
ration  that  the  farmer  can  bestow  upon  this  part  of  his 
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most  important  vocation.  All  created  things  are  so 
constituted  that  the  perfect  development  of  one  almost 
necessarily  involves  the  destruction  of  its  predecessor. 
This  is  most  emphatically  the  case  with  the  long  list  of 
vegetable  productions  given  us  by  the  Almighty.  The 
death  and  decay  of  the  one  affords  the  aliment  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  its  successor,  and  its  perfec¬ 
tion  is  much  aided  by  the  application  of  the  decayed  re¬ 
mains  of  the  former;  and  the  series  by  carrying  out  the 
rule  instead  of  becoming  more  and  more  degenerate,  is 
only  rendered  more  vigorous  and  healthy.  Manure,  it 
is  generally  understood,  is  the  organic  remains  of  what 
has  constituted  vegetable  life.  Its  application  in  this 
state  to  the  germinating  seeds  and  quickly  absorbing 
roots  stimulates  the  tender  plant  to  put  forth  all  its  pow¬ 
ers  for  growth  and  maturity.  That  this  is  a  law  of 
creation,  is  dictated  alike  by  reading,  reflection  and 
observation.  Men  cannot  violate  this  law  without  loss, 
nor  act  upon  it  without  remuneration.  Such  being  the 
case,  what  then  becomes  our  duty?  Why,  to  use  all 
our  efforts  to  make  or  gather  so  much  of  this  valuable 
treasure  as  we  can  possibly  consume.  Not  to  be  con- 
content  with  the  foecal  discharges  of  our  cattle,  col- 
lected  in  our  barn-yards  alone,  but  to  use  as  much  time 
as  is  consistent  with  our  other  farming  duties  in  col¬ 
lecting  all  else  that  will  contribute  to  its  increase. 
Providence  has  not  stinted  us  to  the  use  only  of  one 
kind  of  manure,  but  in  his  wise  dispensation  he  has  en¬ 
larged  the  field  from  which  it  may  be  gathered,  almost 
“  ad  infinitum,”  and  made  the  supply  almost  exhaust¬ 
less.  Indeed,  he  has  done  more:  he  has  made  the  sup¬ 
ply  the  more  abundant,  the  greater  the  demand,  leaving 
it  to  the  industxy  of  man  alone  to  make  it  commensu¬ 
rate  to  his  wants.  Within  a  few  years  the  substances 
used  for  it  have  increased  to  a  great  extent,  and  instead 
of  being  confined  now  only  to  the  supply  of  the  barn¬ 
yard,  it  shows  us  in  its  catalogue  quite  an  extended  va¬ 
riety.  But  the  great  source  of  dependence  for  the  far¬ 
mer  is  his  barn-yard,  and  effort  on  his  part  will  add 
much  to  increase  its  quantity.  Indeed,  if  he  does  but 
proportion  his  stock  to  the  productions  of  his  farm,  he 
has  it  in  his  power  constantly  to  increase  its  fertility. 
He  must  not  be  content  with  the  gatherings  of  his  sta¬ 
bles  and  cattle  yards.  He  must  use  abundance  of  lit¬ 
ter — draw  in  the  muck,  leaves,  scrapings  of  ditches, 
sods,  ashes,  both  of  wood  and  coal;  indeed,  almost 
every  locality  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  to  in¬ 
crease  this  kind  of  collection,  and  it  is  very  easy  gene¬ 
rally  to  double  the  quantity  that  under  the  ordinary 
course  of  farm  management  would  be  collected.  Assi¬ 
duity  in  this  particular  is  sure  to  pay  well,  for  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  you  not  only  enlarge 
the  crop,  but  it  enhances  the  means,  from  its  very 
abundance,  for  its  own  subsequent  augmentation.  The 
committee,  from  the  several  communications  on  farm 
management,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  no  one  of 
these  did  the  quantity  made  come  up  to  the  standard 
they  had  wished,  although  in  most  cases  it  was  fair,  yet 
they  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  many  it  ought  to 
have  been  greatly  increased.  Until  this  is  done,  our 
crops  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  average 
yield  in  the  best  cultivated  countries  abroad.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  using  fermented  or  unfermented  manures,  they 
will  not  now  touch  upon — nor  ivhether  it  is  best  to 
plow  it  under  shallow  or  deep,  or  use  it  as  a  top-dress¬ 
ing — as  all  this  may  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  crop  upon  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used. 
To  enter  into  all  these  details  would  make  this  commu¬ 
nication  too  extended. 

The  remaining  queries  propounded  by  the  Executive 
Committee  are  on  “  field  crops,  grass  lands,  irrigation, 
domestic  animals,  fruits,  fences,  buildings,”  &c.  On 
these  topics  we  will  not  now  enlarge.  How  far  the 
answers  to  the  several  queries  propounded  meet  the 
expectations  of  the  committee,  the  public  on  reading 
them  can  judge  as  well  as  they;  but  they  feel  called 
upon  to  say  that  it  was  evident  from  the  several  com¬ 
munications,  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid 
to  making  regular  daily  entries  in  their  farmer’s  jour¬ 
nal.  Many  of  these  statements  no  doubt  were  made 
with  as  great  a  regard  to  accuracy  as  circumstances  war¬ 


ranted,  but  in  hardly  an  instance  with  a  definiteness 
satisfactory  to  the  committee.  Indeed  it  cannot  be 
done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  farmer  without  he  keeps 
regular  farm  accounts  of  all  expenses  and  all  his  pro¬ 
ducts.  This  would  give  confidence  to  his  statements 
and  precision  to  his  observation,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
would  end  in  more  individual  prosperity  than  any  other 
plan  for  his  benefit  that  could  be  devised.  If  a  farmer, 
like  a  merchant,  would  enter  all  his  transactions,  keep 
a  regular  debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  make  the 
requisite  notes  upon  such  things  as  require  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  he  would  make  few  annual  mistakes  on 
his  farm,  and  still  fewer  for  his  ultimate  success.  He 
would  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  enabled  to  ascertain  both 
his  circumstances  and  the  products  of  his  year’s  labors, 
and  if  unsuccessful,  it  would  not  be  from  want  of  infor¬ 
mation,  should  the  continuance  of  a  bad  system  end  in 
bankruptcy.  We  are  yet  in  hopes  as  education  is  dif¬ 
fused  and  our  farmers  become  more  imbued  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  adopt  all  the  means  to  make  them  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  business  that  the  keeping  of  farm 
accounts  will  be  generally  adopted.  It  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  the  present  occasion  to  look  a  little 
into  the  statistical  information  gathered  in  taking  the 
census  of  this  state  as  far  as  its  agriculture  is  concerned. 
It  has  been  carefully  compiled  by  S.  S.  Randall,  Esq. 

[The  table  here  given  in  the  report,  is  omitted,  as 
the  substance  of  it  is  embraced  in  Mr.  Randall’s  sum¬ 
mary,  published  last  month.  In  reference  to  the  ave¬ 
rage  yield  of  crops — viz:  wheat  14  bu.,  oats  26,  barley 
16,  peas  15,  rye  1\,  corn  25,  potatoes  90 — the  commit¬ 
tee  proceed  to  comment  as  follows:] 

When  we  look  over  these  results  and  see  how  small 
the  quantity  raised  compared  to  what  has  been  done — 
wheat  60  bushels  to  the  acre — oats  70 — barley  50 — peas 
45 — rye  40 — corn  130 — and  potatoes  500 — it  leaves  no 
room  to  conjecture  how  much  farther  we  have  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  Agriculture  before  we  can  in  truth  be  called 
farmers,  for  three-fourths  remain  yet  to  be  done.  We 
know  it  can  be  done,  for  we  have  thousands  of  instan¬ 
ces  of  the  production  of  these  several  large  crops  in  the 
state,  and  that  too  in  many  instances  from  what  was 
formerly  worn-out  lands.  As  a  striking  instance  of 
this,  we  will  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  officers  of 
the  Washington  Co.  Agricultural  Society,  contained  in 
this  volume.  With  this  view  before  us,  shall  we  de¬ 
spair  to  raise  the  agriculture  of  this  state  so  that  suc¬ 
ceeding  averages  shall  testify  to  our  improvement.  It 
must  be  done.  It  can  be  done — and  if  farmers  will  call 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  head  to  aid  the  labor  of  the 
hands,  it  will  be  done.  We  have  a  noble  state,  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil,  a  salubrious  climate  and  industrious  people. 
AH  we  want  is  to  throw  our  mental  and  bodily  energies 
into  the  fulfilment  of  the  task,  and  a  quadruple  product 
will  in  a  few  years  compensate  you  for  the  toil.  When 
we  look  at  this  great  state,  and  cast  an  eye  to  what  it 
may  become,  we  are  lost  in  contemplation  of  her  fu¬ 
ture  wealth  and  greatness,  and  the  Agricultural  Society 
will  not  do  itself  justice  nor  attain  the  ends  of  its  crea¬ 
tion,  if,  through  her  efficient  committees  in  their  seve¬ 
ral  departments,  they  do  not  give  an  effective  impulse 
to  improvement  and  foster  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  hus¬ 
bandry  among  the  citizens,  and  let  me  mention  this  for 
their  encouragement,  that  retiring  statesmen  of  every 
age  and  nation  have  chosen  this  employment  as  best  fit¬ 
ted  to  give  to  life  its  sweetest  charm,  and  to  the  restless 
mind  the  greatast  repose. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee,  J.  P.  Beekman. 


Extraordinary  Fecundity. — An  English  paper 
gives  an  account  of  a  sow  which  had  lately  been  killed 
at  Lincoln,  that  had  produced  the  following  numbers 
of  pigs  in  successive  litters: — 15,  14,  15,  16,  14,  16,  17, 
15,  14,  16 — 152 — 107  of  which  were  reared.  She  took 
the  prize  for  extra  stock  at  Lincoln  in  1842,  and  the 
first  prize  in.  1844;  one  of  her  pigs  took  the  second 
prize  on  the  latter  occasion.  She  weighed  400  lbs. 
We  once  saw  a  Chinese  sow  which  produced  nineteen 
live  pigs  at  a  litter. 
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FARM  STATEMENTS. 

We  give  below  the  statement  of  Mr.  Geddes,  who 
received  the  first  premium  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  on  farms.  The  statements  of  others  will 
follow  hereafter. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq., 

Rec.,  Sec’y  N.  Y.  State  Jig.  Society: 

The  following  answers  to  the  interrogatories  of  the 
New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  are  respectfully 
submitted : 

1.  My  home  farm  consists  of  three  hundred  acres. 
Thirty  are  in  wood.  About  ten  acres  of  the  side  hills 
are  unsuitable  for  plowing,  and  are  only  used  for  pas¬ 
ture;  the  remainder  is  under  cultivation,  except  what 
is  required  for  roads,  yards,  &c. 

2.  The  soil  is  principally  a  disintegrated  gypseous 
shale,  it  being  the  first  stratum  below  the  Onondaga 
lime,  running  up  to  and  taking  in  some  sixteen  acres 
of  the  lime,  which  is  covered  with  about  one  foot  of 
Soil.  This  is  in  the  wood  lot,  and  furnishes  quarries  of 
good  stone.  There  were  formerly  a  few  cobble  stones  on 
the  surface,  and  one  very  large  granite  boulder.  A  small 
brook  running  through  the  farm  is  bordered  by  about 
forty  acres  of  soil  that  has  been  deposited  by  the  brook, 
and  is  not  suited  to  the  production  of  wheat.  In  the 
valley  of  the  brook  is  found  marl  and  peat,  and  at  the 
springs  that  come  from  the  hill  sides  calcareous  tufa. 

3.  I  consider  the  best  modes  of  improving  the  soil 
of  my  farm  to  be  deep  plowing,  application  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  free  use  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  frequent 
plowing  in  crops  of  clover. 

4.  Unless  I  am  plowing  in  manure,  I  plow  from  six 
to  eight  inches  deep.  Deep  plowing  upon  the  gypse¬ 
ous  shales,  never  fails  to  increase  fertility.  Full  trials 
justify  my  speaking  with  confidence  on  this  point. 

5.  I  have  not  used  the  subsoil  plow,  as  I  have  no  re¬ 
tentive  subsoil  on  my  farm. 

6.  I  apply  my  barn  yard  manure  in  large  quantities 
at  a  time,  preferring  to  at  once  do  all  for  a  field  that  I 
can  in  this  way.  About  fifty  loads  of  thirty  bushels  ! 
each,  of  half  rotted  manure  to  the  acre  at  a  dressing. 

My  stables  are  situated  on  two  sides  of  a  square;  the 
manure,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  stables,  is  at  once  piled 
in  the  centre  of  the  yard,  as  high  as  a  man  can  pitch  it. 
Sulphate  of  lime  is  put  on  the  manure  in  the  stables,  and 
the  heap,  as  soon  as  fermentation  commences,  is  whiten¬ 
ed  over  with  it.  My  sheep  are  all  fed  under  cover,  and 
most  of  their  manure  is  piled  under  cover  in  the  spring, 
and  rotted.  As  to  keeping  manure  under  cover,  my 
experience  has  led  me  to  believe,  that  the  best  way  is 
to  pile  it  under  cover,  when  it  is  most  convenient  to  do 
so,  and  only  then  as  I  am  compelled  to  apply  water  to 
the  heap  to  rot  it,  unless  it  has  received  the  snows  and 
rains  out  doors.  The  coating  of  sulphate  of  lime,  will, 

I  believe,  prevent  loss  of  the  gases,  and  in  process  of 
fermentation  the  heap  will  settle  so  close  together,  that 
water  will  not  after  that  enter  into  it,  to  any  considera¬ 
ble  depth,  particularly  if  it  was  piled  high  and  came 
up  to  a  sharp  point. 

7.  My  means  of  collecting  and  making  manure,  are 
the  straw,  corn  stalks,  and  hay  raised  on  the  farm,  fed 
to  farm  stock,  and  what  is  not  eaten,  trampled  under 
foot,  and  converted  as  before  described,  so  much  of  it 
as  goes  through  the  stables.  But  large  quantities  of 
straw  never  pass  through  the  stables  at  all;  stacks  are 
built  in  the  yards,  and  the  straw  is  from  time  to  time 
strewed  over  the  ground,  where  it  receives  the  snows 
and  rains,  and  is  trampled  by  the  cattle.  Embank¬ 
ments  around  the  lower  sides  of  the  yard,  prevent  the 
water  from  running  off,  and  confine  it  in  water  tight 
pools,  which  are  filled  with  straw  to  absorb  the  water, 
except  so  much  of  it  as  is  wanted  to  put  on  the  garden. 

8.  I  make  from  four  to  five  hundred  loads  of  manure 
annually,  and  it  is  all  applied. 

9.  Most  of  the  manure  is  put  on  corn  ground.  It  is 
drawn  on  about  one-half  rotted,  and  spread  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  plowed  under  about  four  inches  deep.  The 
reason  I  do  not  plow  it  under  deeper  is,  that  I  suppose 


I  must  plow  deeper  the  next  time  to  bring  up  the  earth 
into  which  the  manure  has  been  carried  by  the  rains. 

10. 1  have  never  used  lime  in  any  quantity,  excepting 
in  the  form  of  a  sulphate  as  a  manure,  believing  that 
there  is  enough  in  the  soil.  Sulphate  of  lime,  I  use  in 
large  quantities;  fourteen  tons  this  year.  It  is  sown  on 
all  the  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  oats,  and  on  the  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  in  quantities  varying  from  one  to 
three  bushels  to  the  acre.  All  the  ashes  made  by  my 
fires  is  used  as  a  manure,  and  I  think  that  it  is  worth 
as  much  as  the  same  bulk  of  sulphate  of  lime  to  use  on 
corn.  Sulphate  of  lime  has  been  used  on  the  farm  for 
many  years,  and  in  large  quantities, and  I  think  it  essen¬ 
tial  in  my  system  of  farming.  I  have  not  used  salt  or 
guano  as  manure. 


I  raised  this  year  about 

77  acres  wheat  yield’g  1,616  bu., 
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5,643 

50  acres  of  pasture  and  30  of  meadow. 

12.  I  sow  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre, 
about  the  fifteenth  day  of  September.  I  summer  fallow 
but  little,  and  only  to  kill  foul  stuff,  and  to  bring  the 
land  into  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  A  part  of  my 
wheat  is  sown  on  land  that  has  been  pastured,  or  mowed, 
plowing  it  but  once,  but  that  done  with  great  care,  and 
as  deep  as  I  can.  The  oat  and  barley  stubble,  as  a 
general  rule  is  sown  to  wheat,  plowing  only  once,  hav¬ 
ing  previously  fed  off  the  stubble  with  sheep  so  close 
as  to  have  most  of  the  scattered  grain  picked  up.  The 
plowing  is  done  as  near  the  time  of  sowing  the  wheat 
as  is  practicable,  and  the  wheat  is  sown  upon  the  fresh  fur¬ 
rows,  and  harrowed  in.  I  have  tried  various  modes  of 
treating  stubble,  but  none  of  them  has  answered  as  well  as 
this.  What  little  grain  of  the  spring  crop  is  left  on  the 
ground  is  turned  deep  under,  and  the  wheat  bein^  on 
top  gets  the  start  of  it.  The  harvesting  is  done  with  a 
cradle.  Corn,  is  generally  planted  by  the  tenth  day  of 
May,  on  sod  land;  most  of  the  manure  is  put  upon  this 
crop.  The  corn  is  planted  in  hills  three  feet  apart  each 
way;  from  four  to  six  kernels  in  a  hill,  and  no  thinning 
out  is  practised.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or  ashes  is  put  on 
the  corn  as  soon  as  it  comes  up.  Two  effectual  hoeings 
are  given  to  it,  and  a  cultivator  with  steel  teeth,  is  run 
twice  each  way  of  the  field  between  the  rows,  to  pre¬ 
pare  it  for  the  hoe.  Corn  plows  and  cast  iron  cultivator 
teeth  are  entirely  discarded. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  stalks  are  cut  up  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground,  and  put  into  small  stooks,  and  when 
the  corn  is  husked,  the  stalks  are  drawn  at  once  into  the 
barn,  without  being  again  Set  up.  In  this  way  they  are 
kept  in  good  condition,  and  labor  saved. 

Oats  or  barley  is  sown  the  next  spring,  on  this  corn 
stubble.  Of  each  of  these  grains,  three  bushels  of  seed 
is  put  upon  an  acre.  As  soon  as  the  grain  is  up,  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  is  sown.  These  grains  are  also  sowed 
on  sod  land.  The  reason  of  this  is,  I  cannot  command 
the  manual  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  one-fifth  of  my 
land  in  corn,  and  secure  it  at  the  proper  season.  The 
rotation  of  crops  I  attempt  to  pursue,  is— first  corn, 
second  oats  or  barley,  third  wheat  on  the  oat  or  barley 
stubble,  fourth  clover  and  herds  grass  pasture — the  seed 
sown  on  the  wheat — fifth  meadow.  But  inasmuch  as 
certain  portions  of  my  farm  are  not  suited  to  raising 
wheat,  and  as  I  cannot  command  the  force  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  proportion  of  corn,  I  am  compelled  to 
modify;  but  I  come  as  near  to  this  rotation  as  I  can. 

The  usual  time  of  sowing  barley  is  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  settled — commonly  by  the  20th  of  April. 
The  oats  are  sowed  later  generally  early  in  May. 

The  yield  of  the  crops  for  this  year  has  already  been 
given,  and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  the  average 
of  one  year  with  another,  upon  the  system  of  rotation 
before  given,  comes  up  to  that  of  this  year.  The  pas¬ 
ture  will  sustain  two  cows  upon  an  acre,  end  the  hay 
will  generally  yield  two  tons  to  the  acre. 
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13.  This  interrogatory  has  been  so  far  anticipated, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  sometimes  manure 
that  is  not  convenient  to  draw  in  the  spring,  is  put 
upon  the  corn  stubble  and  upon  wheat. 

14.  This  interrogatory  has  been  anticipated,  in  part. 
My  reasons  for  applying  my  manure  to  corn,  are,  that 
I  have  better  means  ofdestroying  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and 
from  the  belief  that  corn  is  the  best  crop  to  take  up 
that  part  of  the  manure  that  the  first  crop  can  use,  and 
that  the  manure  is  thus  prepared  for  the  crops  that  fol¬ 
low.  Experiments  that  I  have  made,  go  to  show  that, 
coarse  manure  benefits  the  second  crop  as  much  as  it 
does  the  first — and  the  third  crop  cannot  but  receive 
great  benefit  from  it.  The  fourth  and  fifth  crops  proba- 
bably  do  not  impoverish  the  soil.  By  this  rotation, 
three  crops  are  had  for  three  plo wings;  and  my  expe¬ 
rience  proves  that  the  soil  increases  in  fertility  under 
this  management. 

15.  Potatoes.  In  consequence  of  the  disease  that  has 
Injured  this  crop,  there  were  but  two  and  a  half  acres 
planted  this  year ;  the  disease  was  very  destructive  to 
my  crop  last  year,  but  thus  far  nothing  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  of  it  this  year.  I  have  not  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  either  the  cause  or  remedy  for  this  disease. 

16.  Herds  grass,  at  the  rate  of  eight  quarts  to  the 
acre,  is  sown  on  bottom  land.  Clover  and  herds  grass, 
mixed  in  equal  quantities,  is  sown  on  uplands,  at  the 
rate  of  eight  quarts  to  the  acre,  commonly.  Generally 
sow  herds  grass  in  September,  when  it  is  sown  alone 
on  wheat;  but  if  mixed  with  clover,  sow  it  in  March, 
on  a  light  snow,  if  possible;  the  sowing  is  done  by 
hand.  The  last  spring,  I  sowed  herds  grass  seed  at  the 
rate  of  eight  quarts  to  the  acre,  on  a  field  of  wheat 
that  I  wanted  to  mow.  Sixteen  quarts  of  clover  seed 
were  mixed  with  the  other  seed  and  sown  on  fifteen 
and  a  half  acres.  In  the  fall  this  field  was  not  fed  off 
until  the  clover  headed  out,  when  it  appeared  finely 
covered  with  clover. 

17.  I  usually  mow  about  thirty  acres,  and  expect  two 
tons  to  the  acre.  This  year  the  herds  grass  was  killed 
by  a  frost  late  in  May,  and  the  estimate  made  was  one 
ton  to  the  acre.  I  use  the  variety  of  clover  known  as 
the  C( medium,55  and  cut  it  when  one-half  of  the  heads 
are  turned.  At  this  stage,  a  very  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  herds  grass  will  be  sufficiently  advanced  for 
the  seeds  to  mature.  The  mode  of  making  the  hay,  is 
to  move  it  as  little  as  possible.  Generally  it  is  put  into 
cock.  When  the  bottom  lands  are  stocked  down,  clear 
herds  grass  used. 

18.  There  is  no  part  of  my  farm  that  cannot  be  plow¬ 
ed,  except  the  side  hills  before  mentioned.  These  side 
hills  are  in  grass  and  are  pastured. 

19.  I  have  irrigated  a  part  of  my  bottom  lands.  For 
a  few  years,  the  grass  was  very  much  increased  in  quan¬ 
tity;  but  the  herds  grass  disappeared,  and  a  kind  of 
grass  took  its  place  of  but  little  value.  1  now  suppose 
that  the  water  was  suffered  to  remain  too  long  on  the 
meadow,  and  thus  destroyed  the  valuable  grasses.  This 
meadow  has  been  plowed  up,  with  a  view  to  subdue  it, 
and  again  seeded  it  with  herds  grass;  when  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a  second  experiment  in  irrigation  may  be  made 
with  more  skill  and  better  success. 

The  mode  of  watering  the  meadow,  was  by  a  small 
ditch  taken  out  of  the  brook,  at  a  point  high  enough 
to  enable  me  to  convey  the  water  through  the  middle 
of  the  meadow.  Lateral  cuts  from  this  main  ditch, 
witn  gates,  distributed  the  water. 

20.  Of  the  bottom  lands  mentioned,  about  twenty 
acres  were  very  wet,  and  may  have  come  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  «  low  peat  lands.”  This  land  has  been 
thoroughly  drained,  with  ditches  from  three  to  five  feet 
deep.  Very  heavy  oats  were  this  year  raised  upon 
some  of  this  land,  and  about  one-half  of  my  corn  was 
upon  this  description  of  land.  The  next  year,  the 
whole  forty  acres  are  to  be  planted  or  sown  to  oats. 

_  21.  There  have  been  four  oxen,  seventeen  cows,  and 
sixteen  head  of  store  cattle,  eighty  sheep,  eleven  horses, 
and  thirty-three  swine  kept  on  the  farm  the  past  sea 
son,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time.  The  cattle  are 
either  thorough  bred,  or  high  grade  short  horns. 

22.  I  have  made  no  accurate  and  careful  experiments 


to  test  the  comparative  value  of  different  breeds  of 
cattle. 

23.  No  account  is  kept  of  the  butter  and  cheese  made 
on  the  farm,  as  it  is  mostly  consumed  on  the  premi¬ 
ses. 

24.  There  have  been  but  eighty  sheep  kept  on  the 
farm  the  past  season.  My  flock  has  recently  been  very 
much  reduced,  with  a  view  to  substitute  pure  Merinos. 
My  sheep  yielded  a  little  over  four  pounds  of  wool 
each,  for  the  whole  flock.  The  pure  Merino  ewes,  each 
raised  a  lamb,  and  they  averaged  a  little  over  five 
pounds  to  the  fleece.  I  think  that  about  ninety  lambs 
may  be  expected  to  be  raised  from  one  hundred  ewes. 
I  have  heretofore  raised  mutton  sheep,  but  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  all  my  sheep  whose  chief  value  was  for  mut¬ 
ton,  and  intend  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  raising  wool, 
as  the  first  consideration.  Two  dollars  has  been  about 
the  average  price  I  have  received  for  mutton  sheep  fat¬ 
tened  on  grass. 

25.  There  have  been  thirty -three  swine,  of  grade 
Berkshire,  kept  on  the  farm  this  year.  About  one-half 
of  them  have  been  slaughtered.  Our  hogs  weigh  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred,  averaging  over 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  when  dressed. 

26.  No  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  by  me, 
to  test  the  value  of  roots  as  compared  with  Indian  com. 
I  fatten  my  hogs  and  cattle  on  corn  ground  with  the  cob. 
Cooked  for  hogs,  and  sometimes  cooked  and  sometimes 
raw  for  cattle,  being  governed  in  this  particular  by  the 
amount  of  grain  I  am  feeding.  I  think  corn  the  most 
economical  grain  I  can  raise  to  feed,  in  view  of  the 
prices  coarse  grains  usually  bring  in  market. 

27.  There  are  about  two  hundred  apple  trees  on  the 
farm,  most  of  them  grafted — spitzenbergs,  russets,  pip¬ 
pins,  &c.,- — most  of  the  approved  varieties. 

28.  Pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  &c.,  are 
raised  in  abundance  for  our  own  consumption ;  and  we 
have  many  of  the  best  varieties  of  these  fruits;  five  or 
six  of  pears,  twenty  of  peaches,  seven  or  eight  of  cher¬ 
ries,  and  four  or  five  of  plums. 

29.  Various  insects  common  to  this  country  have 
depredated  upon  the  fruit  trees;  the  most  troublesome 
of  all,  is  the  common  apple  tree  worm.  Strong  soap 
suds  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sheep  skin  with  the 
wool  on,  attached  to  a  pole  is  the  most  effectual  means 
of  destroying  them. 

30.  My  general  management  of  fruit  trees  is,  to  prune 
them  annually,  keep  them  free  from  insects,  and  see 
personally  to  the  selection  of  scions  for  grafting. 

31.  I  have  applied  leached  ashes  to  wheat,  grass,  and 
corn  land,  without  being  able  to  see  any  benefit. 

32.  Besides  the  mansion  house,  I  have  four  houses 
occupied  by  men  that  work  on  the  farm.  Two  of  these 
houses  have  bams  connected  with  them.  In  a  central 
position  is  a  grain  barn,  fifty -four  feet  long  and  forty 
Wide,  twenty  feet  high  with  a  stone  wall  under  it — 
making  a  granary  and  sheds.  Near  the  mansion  house 
are  the  hay  barn,  sheep  barn,  and  a  grain  barn  fifty-four 
feet  long  by  thirty-four  wide.  Basement  stories  to  all 
these  buildings,  furnish  sheds  and  stables  for  the  stock; 
so  that  every  animal  I  winter,  is  fed  all  the  valuable 
food  in  a  rack  or  manger,  and  under  cover. 

Besides  these  buildings,  is  the  wagon-house,  forty-two 
feet  long,  with  a  basement  under  it;  and  the  tool-house, 
carriage-house,  corn-house,  milk-house,  smoke-house, 
ice-house,  hen-house,  &c.  A  small  mill  upon  the  brook 
grinds  my  coarse  feed.  My  yards  around  the  buildings 
near  the  mansion  are  all  supplied  with  water  in  tubs,  sent 
there  by  a  powerful  force  pump  under  the  mill,  driven  by 
the  same  wheel  that  grinds  the  feed  and  saws  the  wood. 

33.  The  common  fence  on  the  farm  is  posts  and 
boards,  the  posts  set  three  fee.  or  more  in  the  ground. 
Of  red  cedar  postsl  have  about  three  miles- — and  of  other 
timber  for  posts,  about  two  miles.  I  have  something 
more  than  a  mile  of  stone  wall,  made  from  stone  quar¬ 
ried  from  the  quarries  mentioned.  These  walls  are 
built  four  feet  ten  inches  high,  two  and  a  half  feet  thick 
on  the  ground,  and  eight  inches  thick  on  top,  having 
the  same  slant  on  both  sides,  and  laid  straight  and 
strong.  This  fence  costs  me  $1.50  a  rod,  and  I  build 
fifty  rods  or  more  every  year,  upon  a  system  of  fencing 
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that  in  time  will  put  an  end  to  further  expense.  The 
board  fence  costs  88  to  100  cents  a  rod.  There  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  my  fences  of  rails,  mostly  cedar, 
but  no  new  rails  are  made.  As  to  the  condition  of  my 
fences,  I  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  farms  for  this  year,  for  the  county  of 
Onondaga,  a  copy  of  which  report  is  attached. 

34.  Most  of  my  fields  have  been  measured,  but  some¬ 
times  more  than  one  kind  of  grain  is  raised  in  a  field — 
and  thus  the  amount  of  ground  covered  by  each  kind  of 
grain  is  not  always  accurately  known.  All  the  grain 
raised  on  the  farm  is  measured,  and  the  measurements 
entered  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose  by  proper  men. 
The  work  hired  by  the  day  is  entered  in  these  books, 
and  any  other  thing  that  appears  of  sufficient  impor¬ 
tance. 

These  memorandum  books  furnish  most  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  for  a  farm  book  which  is  kept  by  myself. 

From  the  farm-book,  it  appears  that  there  have  been 
nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven  days’  work  done  on  the 
farm,  from  the  1st  day  of  April  to  the  1st  day  of  No¬ 
vember.  This  account  covers  all  the  work  done  in 
drawing  plaster,  sowing  it,  drawing  out  manure,  thresh¬ 
ing  and  delivering  so  much  of  the  grain  in  market  as 
has  been  sold,  and  all  other  men’s  labor  on  the  farm. 
There  have  been  produced  on  the  farm  five  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-three  bushels  of  grain,  aside 
from  garden  vegetables.  Besides  this,  sixty-six  loads 
of  hay. 

As  the  grain  is  sold,  entries  are  made  in  the  farm 
book,  of  the  price  it  bring*s;  and  that  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  that  is  kept  for  home  consumption,  is 
estimated  at  the  price  it  is  worth  in  market.  Thus 
arrived  at,  the  grain  and  hay  raised  this  year  was  worth 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars 
and  seventy-nine  cents. 

I  have  no  means  of  determining  the  value  of  the 
pasture,  fruit,  and  many  other  things  produced  on  the 
farm,  nor  the  cost  of  team  work.  Geo.  Geddes. 

Fair  Mount ,  Onondaga  Co .,  N.  Dec.  31,  1845. 


INDIAN  CORN:  CULTURE  OF  AT  THE  SOUTH. 


Mr.  Tucker — On  the  8th  page  of  the  Cultivator  I 
this  day  read  an  article  from  “  A  Young  Planter,”  call¬ 
ing  for  information.  I  know  not  that  I  am  qualified  to 
give  the  desired  information  to  so  young  a  planter,  as 
he  wfe©  dates  from  “Eufaula;”  but  in  consequence  of 
that  writer  being  a  devoted  friend  to  a  good  cause,  and 
as  I  may  possibly  do  some  good,  I  will  at  all  events  try 
what  I  can  do. 

Allow  me  first  to  digress  from  the  question,  that  I 
may  be  better  enabled  to  have  a  hearing.  I  was  absent 
from  this  place  the  years  of  1836,  1837,  1838,  and  1839; 
the  crops  of  corn  then  made  here  were  never  exceeding 
an  average  of  20  bushels,  and  seldom  to  that  extent, 
whether  corn  was  cotton  seeded  or  not.  I  have  since 
made  a  crop  of  corn  on  100  acres  to  average  30  bushels 
per  acre,  and  do  average  30  bushels  per  acre  on  my  en¬ 
tire  crop.  As  to  measurement,  my  fields  are  generally 
square — fences  placed  on  section  lines — and  where  not, 
they  have  been  surveyed  and  plotted  in  a  farm  book — 
done  by  myself,  true;  but  as  I  can  do  such  little  mat¬ 
ters,  and  have  no  interest  in  deceiving  myself  or  others, 
I  presume  this  will  suffice. 

As  to  quantity  per  acre, I  have  measured  my  wagon 
body,  and  calculated  3  square  feet  to  a  bushel  of  shucked 
corn.  I  have  measured  the  same  with  a  barrel,  shuck¬ 
ing  and  shelling  the  same.  I  have  measured  my  corn 
cribs,  and  believe  my  measurements  are  mathematically 
correct.  These  are  my  modes  of  calculating;  if  such 
can  be  relied  on,  then  will  I  proceed. 

In  1838,  I  had  determined  on  increasing  the  product 
of  my  farm,  or  seting  fire  to  it  and  run  away  by  the  light ; 
I  procured  a  few  two-horse  plows,  and  instructed  my 
overseer  in  their  use.  But  as  well  might  I  have  coun¬ 
selled  with  a  wild  goose;  an  overseer’s  interest  is  to 
make  a  large  cotton  crop  at  any  expense  or  any  loss. 
This  is  changing,  for  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  men  that 


I  could  relinquish  the  control  of  my  little  matters  to; 
enough  said. 

I  began  my  improvement  with  deep  and  thorough 
plowing.  I  was  not  content  to  see  fresh  land  on  the 
surface,  but  I  required  the  furrows  to  be  run  straight 
and  parallel,  so  that  there  would  be  no  unbroken  strips 
or  ridges.  On  my  thin  land,  where  60  acres  had  pro¬ 
duced  the  two  years  before  not  over  15  bushels  per 
acre,  I  sowed  oats,  and  covered  with  a  horse  rake — 
abolishing  the  plowing  in  of  grain  from  that  time — 1840, 
when  I  returned.  I  cut  but  little  of  these  oats.  The 
next  year  I  plowed  well  again,  and  again  sowed  to  oats; 
this  year  I  did  not  cut  the  third.  In  1842  I  planted  to 
cotton,  in  1843  and  ’44  to  corn,  in  1845  to  cotton,  and 
this  year,  these  60  acres  are  planted  to  corn  and  rye. 

My  general  plan  is,  thin  land  two  years  in  corn  and 
one  in  cotton;  good  land,  two  years  in  cotton  and  one 
in  corn. 

I  use  good  plows,  and  am  as  particular  in  my  plow¬ 
ing  as  in  any  part  of  my  farm  operations.  Never  am  I 
during  plowing  time  without  a  tape  line  of  5  feet  in  my 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  do  not  rely  on  eye  sight,  and  in 
setting  my  plow  to  a  required  depth,  for,  after  thirty 
years’  constant  control  of  negroes,  I  find  whipping 
and  scoldiug  will  not  do;  constant  attention  is  the 
only  thing.  I  use  all  my  cotton  seed  for  manure,  but  I 
have  never  yet  manured  in  the  hill.  I  use  all  manure 
from  my  stable,  cow  and  horse  lot,  and  pig  sty,  but  not 
in  the  hill.  Generally  I  scatter  broadcast;  this  year  in 
the  drill.  I  have  used  all  my  manure  for  three  or  four 
years  on  my  orchard  lot,  and  until  this  year,  as  I  said, 
broadcast,  not  for  the  main  purpose  of  increasing  my 
crop,  but  to  improve  the  land,  with  the  view  of  ceasing 
the  cultivation  of  any  annual  crop  saving  my  fruit.  I 
do  not  burn  grass,  corn,  or  cotton  stalks.  I  have  in  a 
measure  ceased  the  turning  of  cattle  or  horses  into  my 
fields;  I  sow  down  largely  of  rye  in  corn  or  cotton 
fields  for  hogs  and  sheep ;  I  sow  from  two  to  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  acres  of  turneps  yearly  for  stock;  I  never  allow  my 
work  horses  to  be  turned  out  during  the  crop  year,  nor 
even  the  most  of  the  residue,  as  I  have  wagons,  or  gins, 
or  plows  running.  I  give  them  an  occasional  bite  in 
the  spring. 

If  feeding  seven  mules  and  3  horses  all  the  year,  be¬ 
sides  feeding  one  to  five  cows  during  winter,  hogs,  and 
poultry  all  the  year,  120  sheep  during  winter,  and  now 
have  enough  old  corn  to  take  me  to  the  1st  of  May,  is 
any  evidence  that  ten  hands  can  make  corn,  then  our 
Eufaula  friend  may  know  it  is  done  here..  In  1844,  I 
made  3,063  bushels  of  corn;  in  1845,  I  made  2,200  to 
2,400  bushels,  with  15  acres  that  my  wagon  was  not  in, 
save  to  haul  two  loads,  the  last  day  we  hauled  corn,  it 
being  Saturday  evening.  I  could  not  sell  corn  of  ’44 
crop  at  40  cts.,  and  concluded  to  gather  only  enough  to 
do  me.  This  year  I  have  reduced  my  crop.  I  work 
ten  hands,  and  average  over  7  bales  of  400  lbs.  each  per 
hand. 

I  have  thus  rambled  over  ground,  that  I  might  give 
other  information  than  the  mere  cultivation,  because  I 
think  there  are  other  things  necessary. 

When  I  plow  for  corn  I  invariably  plow  deep;  if  not 
done  to  please  me,  I  plow  the  middle  out  early  and 
deep,  by  running  a  furrow  in  the  water  furrows,  and 
I  plowing  from  it  to  corn  with  shovel  plow,  running 
around  corn  with  a  bull  tongue  plow. 

But  I  will,  as  requested,  state  the  general  routine. 
If  land  was  in  cotton,  I  lay  off  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
bed  to  it,  breaking  out  all  the  land,  leaving  water  fur¬ 
row  open  with  a  shovel  plow,  sow  corn  one-hall 
bushel  per  acre — this  year  24  bushels  to 44  acres;  cover 
with  the  harrow.  My  corn  is  soaked  this  year  in 
water  so  hot  that  the  hand  can  only  be  borne  in  it,  not 
too  hot  for  the  hand — in  which  tar  one-half  gallon  to 
four  bushels  of  corn  has  been  dissolved  by  pouring  on 
to  it,  there  being  about  one-half  gallon  of  salt  to  some 
8  or  10  galls,  of  water,  the  corn  remaining  12  to  24 
hours,  and  rolled  when  taken  out  in  ashes.  Generally, 
if  not  wet,  I  run  the  harrow  over  the  rows  when 
the  corn  is  getting  up,  and  when  the  corn  .is  old  enough 
to  have  three  or  four  leaves,  I  run  around  it  with  a  bull- 
tongue  plow,  close  and  deep;  I  thin  as  soon  as  the  corn 
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will  bear  pulling,  by  hand,  and  hoe  it  directly  after  the 
bull-tongue.  I  do  not  thin  out  before  the  hoe,  and  do 
not  allow  the  hoe  to  thin.  I  thin  out  to  as  near  20 
inches  as  I  can,  preferring  about  18,  thus  giving  about 
700  plants  to  the  acre.  Of  this  thick  stand  and  firing 
I  will  speak  hereafter. 

If  I  have  no  heavy  beating  rains,  I  cultivate  with  the 
cultivator  and  harrow,  or.  sometimes  give  a  working 
with  a  double  shovel-plow.  I  discard  the  turning  plow 
from  all  cultivation,  excepting  in  an  emergency,  which 
seldom  occurs,  as  the  cultivator,  or  harrow,  or  double 
shovel  will  clean  five  acres  per  day. 

If  I  plant  corn  land  or  grain  land,  I  flush  the  land, 
then  lay  off.  rows  4  feet  deep  and  cover  as  before.  I 
endeavor  to  plant  and  cultivate  on  a  level,  which  is 
very  nearly  secured  in  the  first,  by  having  land  bedded 
up  over  the  former  year’s  water-furrow,  and  in  the  last 
surely.  My  hills  to  corn  are  merely  such  as  are  thrown 
up  by  surface  culture,  and  are  next  to  no  hill.  One 
material  thing  towards  the  increase  of  my  present  crop 
is,  when  I  cultivate  the  last  time,  about  or  before  the 
corn  is  in  tassel,  I  sow  down  nearly  one-half  bushel  of 
peas  per  acre,  and  cover  by  this  last  plowing  with  the 
cultivator,  which  leaves  the  peas  scattered  pretty  well 
throughout  the  middle.  This  crop  shades  the  land,  and 
gives  a  very  heavy  crop  of  vegetable  matter  to  be 
plowed  in. 

Now  about  the  thick  stand  and  close  planting.  My 
objeet  is  to  shade  the  land  early,  and  prevent  the  evapo¬ 
ration  of  the  moisture.  I  planted  last  year  land  to  corn 
that  was  cleared  in  1838,  cropped  every  year  since, 
with  no  manure  at  all  until  1842;  the  land  is  level,  and 
was,  when  cleared,  thin  land.  I  planted  it  4  feet  by 
about  18  inches,  and  the  crop  was  nearly  if  not  quite  50 
bushels  per  acre.  It  fired  it  is  true,  but  the  drouth  was 
very  severe,  and,  by  the  by,  it  had  been  manured  for 
the  two  preceding  years  with  cotton  seed  scattered 
broadcast — a  manure  that  will  fire  corn  in  a  dry  year. 
I  have  planted  thus  for  five  years,  and  have  averaged 
on  high  land,  where  the  overflow  of  creek  or  river  did 
not  reach,  full  thirty  bushels  since  I  have  adopted  this 
plan.  Previous  to  1840,  I  planted  corn  5  feet  by  two 
feet,  and  never  made  the  crops  I  have  since.  I  see  but 
little  more  fired  corn  than  previously.  A  neighbor*  of 
mine  planted  last  year  two  acres  to  corn  three  feet  by 
one,  land  highly  manured  broadcast  with  cotton  seed, 
turned  under  about  5  inches.  The  crop  fired,  but  not 
snore  than  the  other  parts  of  his  plantation;  but  no 
matter,  for  he  made  98  bushels  of  corn  from  a  measured 
acre,  and  the  corn  wras  measured.  He  is  a  neighbor 
that  I  have  known  for  twenty  years,  and  will  risk  my 
right  arm  on  his  veracity.  This  thing  was  never  be¬ 
lieved  there  before,  he  believing  on  distance,  and  it 
was  planted  at  my  request.  Did  our  Eufaula  friend 
ever  see  corn  fire  as  bad  in  a  garden  where  there  was 
deep  tilth,  as  in  the  same  tilth  in  the  field?  The  gar¬ 
den  was  cultivated  with  the  hoe,  the  roots  not  “all 
tattered  and  torn.”  I  may  allude  to  another  friend  in 
an  adjoining  county  ,f  who  made  over  100  bushels,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  by  planting  in  drills  3  feet  by  1.  No 
manure. 

I  presume  our  Eufaula  friend  does  not  mean  to  be 
particular  as  to  a  planter  who  has  100  to  150  acres  in 
corn,  and  that  the  experience  of  one  who  plants  75 
acres  will  do  as  well.  I  have  averaged  30  bushels  an 
acre  on  100  acres,  and  risking  not  being  believed,  I  fear¬ 
lessly  state  the  result.  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  that 
I  have  done  great  things,  that  I  feel  I  have  not  done  all 
I  should  do,  and  will  not  be  content  until  I  have 


Eufaula  brother,  was  brought  about  by  a  private  letter; 
if  it  is  so,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  answer  it  publicly — 
referring  in  confidence  to  my  numerous  visitors  and  in¬ 
timate  friends  as  vouchers  for  my  good  intent. 

I  trust  the  importance  of  this  matter  will  be  an  am¬ 
ple  excuse  for  my  having  written  at  such  length.  I 
might  have  merely  answered  the  query,  but  I  felt  that 
to  do  all  the  good  I  aimed  at,  I  should  make  other 
statements.  And  rather  than  leave  a  stone  unturned,  I 
beg  to  make  a  statement.  This  place  was  under  the 
control  of  what  were  considered  good  and  experienced 
overseers  for  several  years,  and  as  they  had  failed  to 
grow  25  bushels  per  acre,  and  had  given  distance,  I 
was  ridiculed  as  being  wild  and  theoretical  in  daring  to 
attempt  an  improvement;  “a  Dr.  to  teach,” — and  as 
my  friend  “  Coke  ”  says  to  me  in  a  private  letter,  “they 
even  deny  the  improvements  they  see.”  But  in  the 
teeth  of  all  opposition,  not  a  visitor  dare  now  deny  but 
I  have  made  a  great  advance.  I  am  not  vain,  am  past 
being  ft  tickled,” — have  had  so  much  that  *the  salt  has 
lost  its  savor,  but  I  say  this  to  encourage  others  to 
persevere  in  well  doing.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my 
Eufaula  brother,  he  may  be  a  younger  planter,  but  an 
older  man,  though  I  have  been  an  “  old  man  ”  for  30 
years,  it  being  my  school-boy  nick  name.  At  all  events 
I  am  his  and  your  friend,  M.  W.  Phillips. 

Log  Hall ,  Edward's  Depot,  Miss.,  March  28,  1846. 


Note. — In  connection  with  the  above  communica¬ 
tion,  we  received  a  letter  from  Alexandr  McDonald, 
Esq.,  of  Eufaula,  Ala.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Phillips  was 
under  the  impression  that  Mr.  McDonald  wrote  the 
article  signed  “  A  Young  Planter,”  in  our  number 
for  March  last,  (page  86.)  Dr.  P.  therefore  first  sent 
the  above  communication  to  Mr.  McD.,  with  the  re¬ 
quest  that,  after  perusal,  he  would  forward  it  to  us.  In 
reference  to  it,  Mr.  McD.  says — “  I  infer  from  his  (Dr. 
P.’s)  letter  to  you  on  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  that 
he  supposes  me  the  writer  of  the  piece  signed  “A 
Young  Planter,”  on  page  86,  current  vol.  of  the  Culti¬ 
vator.  My  friend  is  however  mistaken.  I  have  at  no 
time  appeared  in  our  agricultural  papers,  only  under 
my  proper  name;  indeed  I  have  long  thought  that  all 
who  write,  should  do  so  under  their  true  names.  I  for¬ 
ward  Dr.  P.’s  communication  to  you  most  cheerfully, 
believing  as  I  do  that  no  man  is  better  calculated  than, 
he  to  throw  light  on  the  important  subject  therein 
treated  of.” 

In  relation  to  the  product  of  corn-lands  in  different 
sections,  Mr.  McDonald  observes — “  It  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  we  find  farmers  in  the  vallies  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Wabash,  &c.,  cultivating  lands  which  produce 
100  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  while  on  our  light,  sandy 
soils  we  gather  but  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre;  but 
it  is  surprising  that  we  should  be  content  with  the  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre,  and  not  make  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity.  I  have  taken  the  same  view  of 
the  subject  that  I  find  my  friend  of  Mississippi  has  done, 
that  is,  either  to  improve  my  land  or  abandon  it.” 

As  to  means  of  improvement,  Mr.  McD.  thinks  the 
lands  in  his  section  must  be  highly  manured.  “  Be¬ 
lieving  so,”  he  says,  “  I  have,  since  the  first  of  last  Janu¬ 
ary,  hauled  out  and  spread  over  a  portion  of  my  farm 
about  forty  thousand  bushels  of  compost  manure.  So 
soon  as  I  manure  my  lands,  I  propose  to  plant  closely. 
My  experience  is  in  favor  of  close  planting  where  the 
land  will  bear  up  under  it;  but  I  have  seen  several 
fields  of  corn  entirely  ruined  by  close  planting.” 


brought  my  entire  crop  to  an  average  of  50  bushels  per 
acre.  I  can  do  it  I  am  satisfied,  and  without  dropping 
a  pound  of  my  average  of  7  bales  of  cotton,  averaging 
400  lbs.  each. 

I  have  been  laboring  for  the  last  6  years  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  induce  my  brethren  of  the  plow,  to  examine  for 
themselves,  to  attend  personally  to  their  own  business, 
and  to  apply  the  best  energies  of  their  minds  to  their  i 
calling.  And  I  entertain  a  hope  that  this  call  from  my  | 

*  A.  K.  Montgomery,  of  Hinds  county. 

i  R.  Y.  Rodgers,  of  Warren  Co. 


Dried  Strawberries. — Last  summer,  by  way  of 
experiment,  when  strawberries  were  plentiful,  the  wri¬ 
ter  attached  threads  to  their  stalks,  and  hung  up  a  few 
which  were  over  ripe  to  dry.  I  placed  them  inside  a 
window  facing  the  south,  where  they  have  remained 
from  June  last  until  the  present  time  (March  28.)  They 
have  just  been  tasted,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory. 
That  sweet  refreshing  acid  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
strawberry  in  full  perfection;  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
without  any  watery  taste,  is  delicious.  The  straw- 
ii  berry  thus  dried  is  a  stomachic. — London  Far.  Jour . 
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REMARKS  COT  THE  GRAIN-MOTH, 

USUALLY  TERMED  THE  FLYING  WEEVIL,  OF  THE  MID¬ 
DLE  AND  WESTERN  STATES. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — About  six  months  since, 
when  sending  on  the  amount  of  my  annual  subscription 
to  your  valuable  paper,  I  remarked,  that  if  you  wished 
it,  I  would  contribute  some  facts  regarding  the  Flying 
Weevil.  Since  that  time  I  have  still  continued  to  study 
the  habits  of  the  insect,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover 
some  remedy  for  the  evil,  as  our  wheat  crops,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  during  the  y ears  1844  and  1845,  had 
suffered  severely.  Although  the  article  was  written 
some  months  since,  detailing  the  then  ascertained  facts, 

I  delayed  sending  it  for  several  reasons :  On  some  points 
regarding  the  insect  I  was  still  uncertain,  and  desired 
to  make  further  experiments.  I  had  also  written  to 
Mrs.  Say,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  Say, 
while  he  resjded  here,  had  described  the  insect.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  received  no  answer  yet  to  this  inquiry,  I 
hasten  to  forward  such  facts  as  have  come  Under  my  ob¬ 
servation,  (without  however  any  accompanying  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  insect,  as  I  had  intended,)  because  a  friend 
has  just  put  a  number  of  the  “  Prairie  Farmer”  into  my 
hands,  by  which  I  perceive  that  Dr.  Harris  has  already 
received  specimens  of  the  insect,  of  which  he  has  also 
made  drawings,  in  all  its  stages,  and  calls  for  farther 
information.  My  first  idea  on  seeing  the  paragraph 
was,  that  the  subject  being  now  in  such  able  hands,  any 
communication  from  me  would  be  useless;  but  on 
second  consideration,  recollecting  that,  here,  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  depredations  of  the 
living  insect  on  a  large  scale,  I  have  concluded  to  send 
you  such  a  description  of  the  insect  as  my  limited  know¬ 
ledge  of  Entomology  permits  me  to  give;  which,  if  not 
scientific,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  to  i 
enable  my  brother  farmers  to  detect  the  enemy  when 
it  exists  in  their  crops.  To  this  I  shall  add,  on  the 
habits  of  the  insects  and  the  nature  of  their  depreda¬ 
tions,  such  observations  as  have  been  collected  by  en¬ 
quiries  from  others,  or  made  personally;  concluding 
with  some  account  of  the  usual  remedies  for  the  evil, 
and  a  suggestion  as  to  a  new  and  if  efficacious,  easily 
accessible  remedy. 

In  giving  the  result  of  these  examinations  and  experi¬ 
ments,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  even  at  the  risk, 
nay  almost  ■certainty,  of  being  considered  tedious,  put 
them'  as  answers  to  questions,  such  as  I  should  expect 
persons,  unacquainted  with  the  insect  and  only  imperfect¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  entomology,  to  propose  for  the  sake  of 
information.  I  shall  also  endeavor  to  distinguish 
rigidly  between  ascertained  facts  and  mere  conjecture 
or  opinion,  however  such  opinion  may  be  warranted  by 
circumstantial  evidence. 

I.  What  is  the  insect  like?  What  are  its  external 
characteristics  ?  To  the  readers  of  the  Cultivator  it 
may  perhaps  be  well  to  mention  first  what  insects 
(already  described  throughout  the  various  volumes  of 
that  work)  it  is  not ;  and  this  may  afterwards  facilitate 
the  reply  saying  what  it  is. 

It  is  not  the  Wheat-worm  or  Weevil  of  the  eastern 
states,  spoken  of  at  pages  23,  73,  and  98  in  the  first  vol. 
of  the  second  series  of  the  Cultivator.  Nor  is  it  the 
Wheat-fly,  ( Cecidomyia  destructor)  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  other  portions  of  country,  described  at  page 
105  of  the  above  volume.  It  is  not  any  one  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  wheat  crop  mentioned  in  the  3d  volume  of 
the  Cultivator  at  pages  65,  111,  118,  and  129. 

It  is  not  the  Black  Weevil  (Curculio  granarius  or 
Calandra  granaria)  described  in  the  5th  vol.,  page  121, 
with  which  most  farmers  and  millers  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed.  Nor  is  it  the  Grain-maggot  spoken  of  at  page  157  of 
the  same  volume. 

It  is  not  the  Grainworm  of  Western  New-York,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  6th  vol.,  at  page  43. 

Nor  is  it  the  European  Grain -moth  (Tinea  granella,) 
mentioned  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  described  by  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  work  on  the 
insects  of  Massachusetts,  injurious  to  vegetation. 


Then  what  is  it?  The  insect  in  question  having  in 
its  perfect  state,  four  scaly  or  minutely  imbricated 
wings,  a  spiral  tongue,  and  a  hairy  body,  is  certainly 
a  Lepidopterous  insect.  That  is  to  say  it  belongs, 
according  to  the  Linnsean  arrangement,  to  the 
Order  Lepidoptera, 

which  contains  three  genera;  the  Butterflies,  the  Hawk- 
moths,  and  the  Phalsense,  or  .Moths. 

That  the  ravages  here  in  the  wheat  are  committed  by 
the  worm  or  larva  of  a  Lepidopterous  insect  no  one 
can  doubt,  who  has  seen  as  I  have,  the  myriads  ofmoths 
flying  about  the  grain  and  threshing  machine,  while 
threshing  out  the  crop  of  1844,  and  some  few  in  that 
of  1845;  hence  the  popular  term  applied  to  them  of 
Flying  Weevil ,  as  we  never  see  the  common  black  weevil 
Jlying  about  our  wheat.  It  is  they  only,  however,  of 
our  wheat  enemies  which  are  properly  weevil ;  as  that 
term  is  applied  by  Entomologists,  only  to  a  genus  of 
the  Coleoptera  or  hard  winged  insects,  of  which  the 
black  weevil  (Curculio  granarius )  is  one  species.  [Why 
these  black  weevils  having  wings  do  not  fly,  I  cannot 
say,  but  this  I  can  testify,  that  during  seven  years, 
while  I  had  daily  opportunity  of  examining  them;  and 
part  of  which  time  we  were  much  annoyed 'by  them,  in 
our  mill,  especially  in  warm  weather,  I  never  yet  saw 
one  on  the  wing,  or  met  with  an  individual  who  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen  one  of  them  flying.] 

We  have  an  additional  proof  that  these  moths  are  the 
insects  in  question.  I  have  several  times  hatched  them 
out  of  wheat  and  corn  under  large  tumblers,  and  here 
also  frequently  found  the  moth,  on  dissecting  the  grains 
of  wheat,  just  ready  to  emerge  from  the  pupa  case ; 
while  in  other  grains  of  wheat,  I  have  perceived  the 
moth  arrested  in  its  progress,  probably  by  cold  weather, 
half  way  out  of  the  opening,  which  is  invariably  found 
near  the  apex  of  the  grain,  whenever  the  insect  has 
completed  its  metamorphoses,  and  has  left,  or  is  about 
leaving  its  dwelling. 

Our  insect  belongs,  farther,  to  the 

Genus  Phal^na,  Moth; 

because  its  antennae  become  gradually  smaller  from 
their  base  to  their  tip,  instead  of  which  those  of  butter¬ 
flies  are  largest  at  the  outer  extremity,  generally  ending 
in  a  knob;  and  because  its  wings  are  not  vertical,  as  in 
butterflies.  Another  proof  of  its  being  a  moth,  is  that, 
when  you  view  a  large  heap  of  weevil  eaten  grain,  in  a 
mill,  (without  disturbing  the  grain)  you  usually  only 
discover  the  insects  in  the  day  time ,  on  pretty  close  in¬ 
spection;  while  on  surveying  them  at  night  with  a 
candle,  you  are  surrounded  by  them,  showing  that,  like 
most  moths,  they  prefer  flying  by  night. 

The  moth  genus  is  sub-divided  into  8  groups,  fami¬ 
lies  or  sub-genera,  among  which  are  the  Noctuce  or 
Owlet  Moths,  and  the  Tinece,  (Destroyers  of  household 
stuffs.) 

After  repeated  microscopical  observations,  believing 
that  I  found  the  tongue  of  the  insect  somewhat  long, 
horny  and  projecting;  farther  that  the  thorax  seemed 
crested;  the  feelers  distinct,  with  the  lower  joints  com¬ 
pressed  and  the  upper  naked  and  cylindrical;  and  that 
the  wings,  when  at  rest,  were  deflected,  I  inclined  to 
place  our  moth  among  the  Noctuce. 

But  having  latterly,  through  the  kindness  of  Prof. 
Norwood,  of  Madison,  had  an  opportunity  to  consult 
Dr.  Harris’  work,  I  perceive  that  he  thinks  that  the 
fly-weevil  of  Col.  Carter,  of  Virginia,  (evidently  our 
flying-weevil,)  will  prove  no  other  than  the  destructive 
Angoumois  moth,  (one  of  the  Tinece.)  This  insect 
ravaged  a  province  of  France  of  that  name,  situated  near 
the  west  coast  in  about  latitude  46,  many  years-  since; 
and  a  description  of  it,  as  given  by  Duhamel,  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Harris’s  work,  at  pages  366  and  367. 

Now  I  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is  for  one  like  my¬ 
self,  not  versed  in  entomology,  to  decide  whether  the 
minute  tongue  of  an  insect  is  projecting  and  horny ;  or 
prominent  and  membranaceous,  (these  constituting  in 
the  Ency.  Brit.,  article  Entomology,  the  grand  charac¬ 
teristic  differences  between  the  Noctuce  and  Tinece)  with 
other  such  intricate  details.  And  therefore,  although  I 
am  aided  by  a  tolerable  microscope,  one  lens  of  which 
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magnifies  the  surface  of  objects,  by  my  estimate,  if  cor¬ 
rect,  about  4000  times;  still  as  Dr.  Harris  now  has  the 
insect  to  examine  for  himself,  I  shall  not  venture  an 
opinion,  with  regard  to  the  species,  except  to  say  that 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  his  description  of  the 
Anacampsis  cerealella,  (Angoumois  Moth,)  comes  very 
close  to  that  of  our  moth.  In  some  particulars,  per¬ 
haps  unimportant,  however,  the  description  does  not,  I 
think,  quite  apply. 

I  shall  nevertheless  submit,  with  all  due  humility,  as 
the  result  of  my  investigations  on  the  insect  in  question, 
in  its  various  stages,  the  following  detailed 
Specific  Characters. 

The  Egg. — The  speck  found  on  weevil-eaten  wheat, 
on  the  upper  margin  of  the  heart,  (corculum,  or  oral 
spot  near  the  base  of  the  grain,  containing  the  future 
germ,  surrounded  by  a  soft  and  somewhat  waxy  mate¬ 
rial)  although  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  presents, 
under  the  microscope,  the  appearance  of  from  50  to  100 
minute,  irregularly-ovoid  grains,  (somewhat  resem¬ 
bling  rice,)  apparently  of  albuminous  matter,  enveloped 
in  a  thin  pellicle  or  membrane.  From  this  speck  being 
almost  always  exactly  at  the  lower  orifice  of  the 
cavity  commenced  by  the  worm,  and  from  its  otherwise 
resembling  the  eggs  of  insects,  I  have  always  felt  con¬ 
fident  that  this  is  the  egg  or  eggs,  although  I  cannot 
detect  the  living  embryo  for  want,  I  suppose,  of  a  more 
powerful  lens.  At  first  I  supposed  the  whole  only  one 
egg,  as  it  seemed  but  little  larger  in  proportion  to  our 
moth  than  the  egg  of  the  common  silkworm  moth  does 
to  its  parent.  But,  from  the  fact  that  these  grains  can 
be  separated  under  the  microscope,  by  the  point  of  a 
very  fine  needle,  I  believe  the  speck  will  prove  to  be  a 
cluster  of  eggs.  Even  after  the  worm  has  commenced 
its  operations,  this  speck  still  presents  the  same  exter¬ 
nal  appearance.  The  membrane  seems  only  to  burst 
below,  and  allow  the  escape  of  the  worm  or  worms  as 
circumstances  may  require,  and  still  retains  its  mem¬ 
braneous  covering,  which  is  not  affected  by  water,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  ascertain,  unless  it  be  boiling,  or  nearly 
so.  Why  there  should  be  so  many  eggs  in  reserve,  I 
cannot  say;  but  sometimes  I  have  found  a  cluster  de¬ 
posited  on  nearly  every  grain  which  one  ear  of  wheat 
contains. 

The  Larva  is  naked,  of  a  dirty  white  or  yellowish 
color;  feet  16  in  number.  (The  first  pair  of  prop-legs 
is  however  so  minute  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide, 
without  some  possibility  of  error.  There  may,  there¬ 
fore,  only  be  fourteen  feet.)  From  one  specimen, 
taken  out  of  corn,  when  examining  its  mouth  with  a 
needle,  I  found  I  could  draw  a  very  minute  thread.  Of 
this  spinning  power  I  could  not  at  first  perceive  that 
they  made  any  use ;  but  on  close  inspection,  I  observed 
that  the  worm  just  before  changing  into  a  chrysalis, 
seems  to  shove  all  its  excrementitious  deposit  to  one 
side  and  downwards  in  the  old  cavity,  and  then  weaves 
a  thin,  white,  web-like  partition,  neither  vertically  nor 
horizontally,  but  rather  obliquely  through  the  channel, 
so  as  to  separate  the  deposit  from  the  chrysalis;  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  always  found  with  its  head  towards,  and  not 
far  from  the  opening  at  which  the  future  moth  emerges. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  larva  has  very  much  such 
an  appearance  as  the  grub  of  the  cockchafer,  (or  May- 
bug,)  so  often  found  in  our  gardens,  presents  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  Pupa  is  brown,  (becoming  darker  as  it  approach¬ 
es  its  final  transformation,)  smaller  at  each  end  than  in 
the  middle,  and  not  enveloped  in  any  covering. 

The  Moth  or  Perfect  Insect. — Measuring  from  the 
head  to  the  extremity  of  the  wings,  the  moth  is  usually 
three-twelfths  of  an  inch  long,  or  in  specimens  taken 
out  of  corn,  four-twelfths  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-tenth 
across.  The  antennae,  when  highly  magnified,  appear 
somewhat  moniliform,  (resembling  a  necklace,)  seta¬ 
ceous,  (tapering  from  the  base  to  the  extremity,)  and 
sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  without  the 
wings.  The  head  is  usually  furnished  with  two  palpi , 
(feelers,)  bent  back;  second  joint  naked  and  cylindrical. 
(Some  specimens  certainly  have  no  palpi,  but  whether 
such  are  uniformly  of  one  sex  or  the  other,  I  cannot  de¬ 
cide.  I  have  found  palpi  on  both  sexes.)  Tongue  spi¬ 


ral,  longer  than  the  head.  The  wings  extend  frequently 
some  distance,  at  least  one-tenth  of  an  inch  beyond  the 
abdomen,  particularly  in  the  male,  whose  abdomen  is 
considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  female.  The 
upper  wings  are  of  a  color  which  I  think  generally 
speaking  would  be  called  gray;  but  probably  entomolo¬ 
gists  might  call  it  cinereous  or  ash -colored;  where  the 
wings  approach  the  thorax,  however,  they  have  more 
of  a  bluish  tinge,  and  towards  the  tips  a  yellowish  tinge; 
the  whole  upper  surface  exhibits  a  brilliant  lustre,  re¬ 
sembling  satin.  The  lower  wings  are  darker,  inclining 
to  brown,  with  a  broad  fringe.  When  at  rest,  the 
wings  are  somewhat  deflected,  that  is,  sloping  like  the 
roof  of  a  house.  The  female  is  furnished  with  an  ovi¬ 
positor,  which  seems  capable  of  being  thrust  out  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  Viewed  from  above  or  beneath, 
this  egg  sheath  appears  as  thin  as  the  edge  of  a  knife 
blade,  but  when  seen  from  either  side,  it  presents  con¬ 
siderable  width,  and  has  on  one  side  an  opening,  through 
which,  I  presume,  the  eggs  are  forced  out,  with  the 
accompanying  viscid  matter,  to  attach  them  firmly  to 
the  grain. 

This  description  will,  no  doubt,  appear  to  many  of 
your  readers  very  dry,  and  the  result  very  small  after 
so  much  labor.  But  I  can  assure  my  brother  farmers 
that,  to  me,  the  investigation  has  been  full  of  interest; 
and  I  can  safely  add  my  testimony,  in  confirmation  of 
the  recommendations,  which  many  have  given,  of  the 
use  of  the  microscope.  It  is  an  instrument  calculated  to 
aid  us  materially,  in  some  portions  of  our  agricultural 
investigations,  (particularly  among  the  animal  and 
vegetable  enemies  of  our  crops;)  and  withal,  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  (when  we  are  contemplating  the  minute 
and,  but  for  these  lenses,  to  us  invisible  world,)  to  ex¬ 
cite  our  admiration  for  Nature’s  works  and  her  immu¬ 
table  laws. 

II.  Where  is  the  insect  found  * 

1.  In  what  kinds  of  grain? 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  for  myself,  or 
ascertain  from  others,  in  this  neighborhood,  it  never 
attacks  rye;  a  neighbor  informs  me,  he  has  found  it  in 
oats;  and  I  have  found  it  abundantly  in  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  Indian  corn.  (The  insect  found  in  corn  does 
not  differ  in  any  essential,  that  I  can  discover,  from  that 
found  in  wheat;  it  is  usually  somewhat  larger  than  the 
specimens  from  wheat,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  nourishment  which  the  grain  has 
afforded,  a  grain  of  corn  being  so  much  larger  than  a 
grain  of  wheat.) 

2.  In  what  portion  of  the  grain  is  it  found? 

The  egg  is  found,  as  already  remarked,  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  wheat,  and  most  generally  on  the  upper 
margin  of  the  heart,  somewhat  above  the  point  from 
which  the  plume,  or  infant  stem  ascends.  This  being 
the  softest  and  most  easily  perforated  portion  of  the 
grain,  the  embryo  grub,  after  bursting  the  under  por¬ 
tion  of  the  egg,  seems  to  find  no  difficulty  in  entering 
the  grain.  Sometimes,  however,  I  have  found  the  egg 
in  the  groove  of  the  wheat,  but  the  grub  seems  to  find 
its  way  round  to  the  heart,  before  it  commences  its  at¬ 
tacks.  As  the  larva  increases  in  size,  it  eats  itself 
a  channel  lengthwise  of  the  grain,  devouring  near¬ 
ly  all  the  farina,  until  it  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the 
wheat  or  corn,  when  it  prepares  itself  to  change  into  a 
chrysalis.  It  leaves  the  outer  skin  of  the  grain,  as  a 
covering  to  the  orifice  of  its  cavity,  and  this  is  readily 
burst  by  the  perfect  insect,  when  it  is  ready  to  issue 
forth.  By  examining  this  skin,  and  ascertaining  whe¬ 
ther  it  has  or  has  not  been  burst  open  on  one  side,  and 
left  like  the  open  clapper  or  valve  of  a  pump,  you  can 
always  learn  whether  the  insect  is  still  in,  or  gone 
from  a  perforated  grain. 

3.  In  what  latitude  is  it  found? 

Until  the  years  ’44  and  ’45,  the  moth  had  not  pre¬ 
vailed,  perhaps  not  even  appeared  in  this  latitude  (38°) 
for  15  or  16  years.  I  have  been  able  to  hear  of  its 
ravages  as  far  north  as  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  moth  prevails  more  or  less  every  year 
in  Tennessee,  and  as  much  farther  south  as  wheat  is 
raised.  For  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  cannot  vouch. 
The  probable  northern  limit,  however,  seems  to  be 
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about  40°.  The  extent  of  country  then  which  they 
damage  must  be  very  great;  probably  it  embraces  Vir¬ 
ginia.,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  the  south  portions  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  and  perhaps  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

As  to  the  amount  of  cold  which  the  larva  can  endure, 
I  will  give  the  following  fact.  Last  W'inter,  finding 
some  sheaves  of  wheat,  which  had  accidentally  been 
thrown  at  the  bottom  of  my  barley  stack,  I  threw  them 
on  the  barn  floor  for  examination.  They  remained 
there  several  nights,  during  one  of  which  the  thermo¬ 
meter  fell  to  0°  Fah.  On  examination,  I  found  some  of 
the  larva  still  alive.  But  among  those  heads  which  I 
reserved  for  hatching  out,  I  can  now  discover  few  if 
any  larva  but  what  look  dark  and  shrivelled;  and  con¬ 
sequently,  I  suppose,  are  mostly  dead.  Whether  this 
arose  from  the  cold  continuing  too  long  for  them  I  shall 
not  decide;  but  I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  we  shall 
not  be  troubled  much  with  them,  this  season.  Should 
they  make  their  appearance,  I  will  keep  a  sharp  look¬ 
out,  and  may  perhaps  report  progress. 

III.  When  is  the  insect  found  in  its  various  stages  ? 

The  egg,  or  cluster  of  eggs  on  the  wheat,  seems  to 
be  deposited  on  the  standing  grain  by  the  moth,  late  in 
May  or  early  in  June,  in  lat.  38°.  As  some  proof  of 
this,  we  know  that  weevils  were  found  early  in  May, 
1845,  in  the  mills  here,  hatched  out  of  grain  in  bulk,  of 
1844.  This  shows  that  they  were  parent  moths,  ready 
about  that  time,  to  deposit  their  eggs.  My  wheat 
which  proved  infested  by  weevil,  we  commenced  cra¬ 
dling  when  somewhat  green,  on  the  14th  of  June,  and 
in  about  14  days  afterwards,  most  of  it  was  closely 
stowed  away  in  my  barn,  the  heads  all  inwards,  as  in 
stacking,  so  that  It  seemed  impossible  for  a  moth  to 
penetrate.  There  seems  every  probability  from  these 
and  other  facts,  to  be  enumerated  hereafter,  that  the 
eggs  were  deposited  previous  to  this  time,  and  not  in 
the  stack  or  barn,  although  I  regret  that  my  want  of 
sufficient  knowledge  then  of  the  habits  of  the  insect, 
prevented  me  from  detecting  the  moth,  (as  I  think  I 
might  have  done,  very  late  in  the  evening  or  during 
the  night,)  busy  at  the  work  of  destruction,  among  the 
standing  grain. 

Some  of  the  later  hatched  individuals  of  this  gene¬ 
ration  must  be  in  existence  a  month  or  six  weeks 
later  than  the  above.  This  is  proved  by  my  finding 
some  early  corn,  which,  if  I  estimate  correctly,  was  fit 
for  their  work  about  the  middle  of  last  July,)  much 
Weevil  eaten,  while  my  late  corn  escaped  almost  unin- 
}«Sed. 

The  early  corn  was  from  New-Jersey  seed,  and  was 
planted,  I  see,  by  reference  to  my  farming  journal,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  some  of  it  was  ripe  enough  on 
the  1st  of  August  to  be  again  sowed  broadcast,  and 
made  excellent  fodder;  consequently  it  was  probably  in 
roasting  ears  about  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  July; 
but  of  this  unfortunately  I  made  no  memorandum.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  our  latitude,  finding  all  the  wheat  harvested, 
and  stacked  too  closely  for  them  to  penetrate  to  the 
errs,  they  commenced  on  corn,  possibly  in  its  milky 
state.  One  fact,  however,  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
wait  till  a  later  period,  when  the  husk  is  already  dry 
enough  to  open  somewhat.  It  is  at  all  events  an  addi¬ 
tional  argument  for  supposing  that  they  prefer  easily 
accessible  situations,  such  as  standing  grain  for  de¬ 
position  of  their  eggs.  I  invariably  found  that  all 
ears  of  weevil  eaten  corn  (maize)  had  most  grains  per¬ 
forated  near  the  top  of  the  ear,  where  the  husk  is  usually 
somewhat  open,  while  the  but-end  generaly  escapes; 
and  again,  ears  of  corn  which  have  the  husk  very  tight 
and  close  at  top,  scarcely  suffer,  while  those  ears  which 
when  harvested,  showed  their  husks  well  opened,  are 
sure  to  be  found  the  most  weevil  eaten. 

On  wheat,  since  I  knew  the  exact  spot  to  examine, 
I  have  usually  been  able  to  find  the  eggs,  as  I  before 
remarked;  but  on  corn,  they  have  so  far  eluded  my 
search.  Last  year,  when  harvesting  some  corn  late  in 
October,  I  found  the  moth  sometimes  wedged  in  be¬ 
tween  two  grains,  generally  head  downwards,  some¬ 
times  flattened  between  the  husks,  with  occasionally 
a  hole  perforated  through  several  folds  of  husks, 


corresponding  with  the  orifice  of  an  empty  grain. 
These  moths,  I  may  here  remark,  as  well  as  the  myri¬ 
ads  hatched  from  the  new  wheat  early  in  the  month  of 
August,  constitute  the  second  brood  or  summer  genera¬ 
tion.  As  proof  that  the  above  is  about  the  period  to 
look  out  for  them,  I  will  state  that  in  18441  commenced 
threshing  the  product  of  forty  acres  on  the  2d  day  of 
September.  The  wheat  was  all  weevil-eaten,  and  being 
unfit  for  bread,  w’as  sold  to  a  distillery.  In  1845,  hav¬ 
ing  a  Smaller  crop  and  knowing  more  about  the  moth, 
I  watched  it  narrowly,  and  deeming  it  safest,  commenced 
on  the  1st  of  August  to  thresh;  on  the  11th  I  had  some 
of  the  wheat  ground,  and  it  made  good  flour;  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month,  I  took  the  last  to  mill;  this 
proved  slightly  weevil  eaten.  Those  of  my  neighbors 
who  did  not  have  their  wheat  ground  until  some  weeks 
later,  could  not  use  their  flour.  Thus  the  hatching 
process  and  growth  of  the  larvae  seems  with  us  to  take 
place  early  in  August. 

IV.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  injury  done  by  the 
insect  ? 

The  perfect  insect  probably  does  no  harm ;  but  lives  like 
other  depidoptera,  on  the  nectareous  juices  of  flowers. 
The  mischief  is  done  by  the  larva  or  grub,  which  de¬ 
prives  the  grain  of  most  of  its  farina. 

The  cluster  of  eggs  is  found,  as  already  remarked,  on 
the  external  skin  or  bran  of  the  grain,  protected  by  the 
plume  or  husk.  Thus  those  eggs  on  wheat,  which  had 
been  threshed  out,  (being  chiefly  rubbed  ofl)  evaded  my 
search;  but  as  soon  as  I  carefully  drew  back  the  husk 
in  ears  of  unthreshed  grain,  I  could  generally  find  them. 
The  channel  formed  by  the  larva  may  be  traced  even 
at  the  earliest  periods  of  its  attack,  by  using  the  point 
of  a  pen-knife,  and  will  be  found  almost  invariably  as 
formerly  described,  to  commence  in  the  soft  part  of  the 
grain,  at  or  near  the  upper  margin  of  the  heart,  the  in¬ 
sect  devouring  a  portion  of  the  grain  which  may  be 
compared  to  the  albumen  or  white  in  the  egg,  but  gene¬ 
rally  leaving  uninjured  the  vitellus  or  yolk,  which  en¬ 
velopes  and  nourishes  the  plume.  [This  accounts  lor 
weevil  eaten  grain  growing;  although  for  want  of 
nourishment  it  generally  makes  a  weakly  plant.  I  am 
aware  that  Duhamel  and  others  have  stated,  in  speaking 
of  the  Angoumois  moth,  that  the  grain  will  not  grow ; 
but  I  will  state  why  I  think  it  correct.  I  have  myself 
sowed  wheat  which  seemed  perforated  in  nearly  every 
grain,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre;  and  had 
about  as  thick  a  set  as  I  usually  have  from  one.  bushel 
and  a  half  of  good  wheat.  I  do  not  say  my  experiment  is 
conclusive;  but  neither  can  I  without  farther  experimen¬ 
tal  testimony,  believe  that  there  were  sufficient  of  sound 
grains  in  mine  to  make  such  a  set.  Many  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  haye  experienced  the  same  result  in  sowing  their 
wheat;  as  we  could  with  difficulty  obtain  any  seed  not 
weevil-eaten.] 

The  larva  continues  to  eat  out  the  farina  from  the 
above  mentioned  entrance,  through  to  the  apex  and  in¬ 
creases  in  size  during  probably  some  two  or  three 
weeks.  If  the  weather  or  other  circumstances  are  un¬ 
favorable  to  development,  I  think  some  of  the  larva 
of  this  second  brood  do  not  undergo,  or  at  least, 
complete  their  metamorphoses  until  the  following 
spring;  but,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  they  will  fairly 
swarm,  contrary  to  Duhamel  s  account.  In  fact,  this 
constitutes  the  main  crop,  if  I  may  use  the  term.  The 
old  grain  gave  birth  as  we  have  seen,  probably  in  May, 
to  such  as  had  escaped  the  rigors  of  the  winter,  (and 
furnishing  enough  at  all  events  to  impregnate  the  stand¬ 
ing  grain;)  the  new  wheat  then  gave  birth  early  in  Au¬ 
gust  to  the  large  swarms;  and  as  these  are  but  short¬ 
lived  it  must  be  individuals  only  of  this  generation  that 
have  been  casually  retarded,  which  live  in  the  egg, 
grub,  or  chrysalis  form  until  the  year  following. 

How  long  the  summer  brood  remains  in  the  chrysalis 
state  I  am  not  certain,  but  believe  about  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Now  if  during  the  early  stages,  after  the  hatching  of 
the  worm,  the  wheat  be  ground  into  flour,  we  of  course 
grind  up  many  larva,  and  have  a  clammy  heavy  flour; 
while  later,  even  if  the  perfect  insect  has  left  the 
grain,  the  external  covering  of  the  cnrysalis  and  the 
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deposit  of  the  larva  necessarily  ground  up  with  what 
little  farina  is  left,  renders  the  flour  very  bitter  and 
revolting;  at  least  to  modern  Anglo-Saxon  stomachs, 
unaccustomed  to  eating  birds  nests  and  similar  dainties, 
or  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  relish  afforded  to 
some  palates  by  broiled  locusts,  (as  in  Gambia,)  or 
grubs  picked  from  the  bark  of  trees,  as  reported  of 
some  in  the  West  India  Islands. 

Our  weevil-eaten  wheat  is  besides  considered  un¬ 
wholesome,  and  several  protracted  cases  of  intestinal 
derangement  have  been  traced  apparently  to  this  source. 
The  longer  the  wheat  is  kept  on  hand  the  more  it  de¬ 
teriorates,  until  at  length  a  bushel  will  not  weigh,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  over  45  lbs.  The  price  being  one- 
third,  perhaps  one  half  lower  than  that  of  good  wheat, 
it  is  evident  that  a  crop  of  weevil-eaten  wheat  when 
sold  at  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  will  realize  for  its  owner 
considerably  less  than  half  the  amount  which  good 
wheat  would  have  brought  him.  In  this  state  it  is  pur¬ 
chased  by  distillers;  and  as  fire  and  fermentation  are 
said  to  purify  all  things,  it  is  hoped,  before  it  appears 
in  the  shape  of  spirituous  liquors,  fermentation  has 
done  its  duty  in  neutralizing  the  effects  of  our  four 
winged  foes.  Should,  however,  any  evil  result  to 
those  using  the  beverage,  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to 
convict  our  ill-fated  moth  of  all  the  mischief  ;  as  King 
Alcohol  ought  to  come  in  for  a  fair  share. 

Y.  What  is  the  remedy  ? 

After  all,  this  is  the  important  question.  The  ascer¬ 
taining  of  the  species,  the  investigation  of  its  habits, 
the  determining  the  position  of  the  egg,  and  time  of  its 
deposition,  &c.,  although  interesting  in  themselves,  are 
chiefly  useful  as  furnishing  data  for  a  remedy. 

I  shall  speak  first  of  those  remedies  in  general  use. 

1.  Scalding  has  been  practised  here  successfully. 
Baskets  of  grain  are  dipped  into  kettles  of  boiling 
water  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  water  soaks  through ; 
the  grain  is  then  spread  out  thin  to  dry  in  the  sun,  on 
boards  or  sheets.  But  the  drying  is  tedious,  trouble¬ 
some,  and  expensive,  especially  when  there  is  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  wet  weather;  The  flour  of  scalded  wheat, 
as  far  as  tried  here,  was  excellent;  but  an  experienced 
miller  remarks,  that  the  scalding,  by  thickening  the 
skin,  would  considerably  increase  the  bran,  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  superfine  flour.  This,  in  merchant  mills, 
if  found  to  be  the  case,  might  be  sufficient  of  itself,  to 
prevent  its  adoption. 

2.  Kiln  drying  was  employed  successfully  in  France. 
Dr.  Harris  says  a  temperature  of  167  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  continued  12  hours;  or  104  degrees  continued  two 
days,  will  kill  the  insect.  Kiln  drying  possesses  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  ensuring  the  keeping  quality  of  the  flour; 
but  the  heat  requires  great  care  in  its  regulation.  Be¬ 
sides,  here  they  charge  five  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
operation ;  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  suitable  kilns  can 
be  found  through  the  country. 

3.  Salt,  as  a  preventive,  has  been  recommended;  it 
was  even  asserted  that  to  put  wheat  into  a  barrel  and 
place  on  it  a  pint  of  salt,  would  prevent  the  insect  from 
damaging  the  grain.  Whether  the  salt  could  have  any 
effect  by  somewhat  lowering  the  temperature,  or  whe¬ 
ther  some  other  circumstances,  in  the  threshing  or 
storing  of  the  grain  was  the  cause  why  it  appeared, 
as  asserted,  less  weevil  eaten  than  that  which  had  not 
been  salted,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide.  But  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  among  those  who  said  they  succeeded 
by  this  means,  none  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  had  put 
away  two  portions  treated  exactly  alike,  except  that 
the  one  had,  and  the  other  had  not  salt  over  it.  I  con¬ 
sider  the  question,  therefore,  as  the  president  says,  in 
the  debating  societies,  still  “  open  for  discussion”  or 
what  is  much  better,  for  experiment. 

4.  Sprinkling  with  Lime. — The  incorporating  tho¬ 
roughly  of  about  1  bushel  of  lime  with  100  bushels  of 
wheat,  when  putting  away  the  latter,  in  the  garner, 
was  here  at  first  supposed  efficaceous.  But  one  fact, 

'  well  ascertained,  is  worth  folios  of  suppositions.  A 
neighboring  farmer  mixed  lime  with  his  wheat,  in 
1844,  stirred  it  and  sunned  it  repeatedly.  This  wheat 
kept  unusually  well,  but  few  weevils  hatching  out. 
Being  however  a  shrewd  man,  he,  in  1845,  resolved  to 


test  the  matter  fairly.  One  portion  of  his  wheat  he 
stirred  and  sunned  without  liming  it;  another  portion  he 
limed ,  but  did  not  stir  or  sun  it.  The  first  saved  well; 
the  latter  was  much  w’eevil  eaten.  These  particulars  I 
ascertained  personally  from  him,  as  I  went  to  him  pur¬ 
posely  to  know.  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide,  whether 
stirring  the  wheat  rubbed  off  the  eggs  before  they  could 
hatch,  or  whether  the  power  of  our  meridian  July  sun 
is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  embryo  life  in  the  egg,  or 
whether  the  effect  is  produced  by  some  other  cause; 
but  the  fact  that  early  threshing,  stirring,  and  sunning, 
seem  tolerably  effectual,  in  some  way  or  other,  is 
strongly  corroborated  by  most  of  the  testimony  I  have 
collected  on  the  subject. 

5.  Time  of  Sowing. — I  cannot  ascertain  that  late  or 
early  sowing  of  wheat,  has  any  effect  in  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  evil. 

6.  Untried  Remedy. — Finding  the  eggs  on  the  spot 
already  mentioned,  outside  of  the  grain,  and  perceiving, 
also,  that  by  dry  friction  between  my  hands,  of  some 
40  or  50  grains,  the  eggs  rubbed  off  pretty  readily,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  this  might  be  done  on  a  large  scale. 
This,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  in  practice,  but  I  have  learned  various  facts, 
which  I  think  render  it  probable  that  the  purpose  would 
be  fully  accomplished  by  rubbers,  (small  mill  stones, 
turning  very  rapidly,  and  set  far  enough  apart  to  rub, 
but  not  bruise  the  grain,)  such  as  are  used  in  Virginia 
and  other  large  wheat-growing  districts.  Perhaps  the 
same  object  might  be  effected  by  a  smut  machine.  The 
facts  are  these:  Rubbers,  I  am  informed  by  experienced 
Virginia  millers,  and  smut  machines,  as  asserted  to  me 
by  a  stranger,  (of  whose  correctness,  therefore,  I  have 
not  the  means  of  judging,)  will  rub  wheat  until  the 
grain  is  thereby  deprived  of  the  downy  pubescence  at 
the  apex,  familiarly,  I  believe,  termed,  “fuzz.”  Rub¬ 
bers  or  smut  machines  are  almost  absolutely  necessary 
to  ensure  first  rate  flour;  more  especially  in  the  west, 
where  so  much  grain  is  got  out  on  dirt  floors.  So  that, 
should  rubbers  prove  efficacious  against  weevil,  the 
outlay  would  be  no  new,  or  otherwise  useless  expense. 
I  am  farther  informed,  that  three  feet  rubbers  could  be 
made  to  clean  or  rub  1000  bushels  in  a  day.  In  this 
case,  I  estimate  that  the  expense  of  rubbing  ought  not 
to  be  over  one  cent  per  bushel.  To  this  expense  any 
farmer  would  gladl)  submit  in  a  weevil  year,  to  secure 
his  crop  from  being  worm-eaten. 

But  to  ensure  success,  he  must,  if  my  views  be  correct, 
examine  the  grain  attentively  at  harvest  time,  and  if 
there  be  signs  of  eggs,  thresh  out  his  grain  as  soon  as 
practicable,  certainly  not  later  here  than  the  latter  part 
of  July.  He  may  then  take  it  to  the  rubbers,  pay  his 
rent — a  bushel — and  bring  it  home  to  his  garners;  or 
what  he  has  to  spare,  the  miller  or  merchant  would 
then  readily  buy  of  him,  if  once  the  operation  is  proved 
to  be  effectual  in  preserving  it.  An  intelligent  car¬ 
penter  here  says  he  has  been  for  sometime  thinking 
about,  and  he  believes  has  contrived,  a  new  kind  of 
smut  machine,  which  he  attaches  to  the  common  wheat 
fan  or  winnowing  machine.  Should  this  prove  the 
case,  of  course  the  farmer  might  rub  his  own  grain  free 
from  weevil,  without  going  to  mill. 

Should  all  these  remedies  fail,  I  have  another  corps 
de  reserve,  which,  I  will  mention,  although  I  fear  it 
will  prove  a  i(  forlorn  hope.” 

In  no  instance,  when  dissecting  grain,  did  I  find  two 
similar  worms  in  one  grain;  but  I  occasionally  found 
our  wTorm  hors  de  combat  or  nearly  so;  the  juices  of 
his  body  extracted,  and  a  smaller  worm  alongside, 
revelling  in  the  spoils.  The  latter  had  a  shape  some¬ 
what  like  an  hour-glass,  contracted  in  the  middle, 
but  enlarging  both  ways  until  the  extremities  again  be¬ 
come  pointed.  This  fellow  was  fat  enough.  Occa¬ 
sionally  I  detected  similar  larva  farther  advanced,  and 
finally  changed  into  small  black  flies,  of  which  some 
farmers  had  noticed  large  numbers,  among  the  “tail¬ 
ings  ”  of  the  winnowing  machine.  They  supposed 
them  a  new  enemy ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  if  they  do 
not  prove  friends,  instead  of  foes;  being  no  other,  I 
imagine,  than  a  species  of  ichneumon  fly;  (similar 
probable  to  the  Ceraphron  destructor ,  which  preys  on 
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the  European  Grain-worm.)  It  is  true,  their  assist¬ 
ance  does  not  arrive  before  the  wheat  is  injured  for 
flour,  but  they  might  aid  in  diminishing  the  enemies7 
ranks  for  the  next  season. 

I  hope  your  readers  will  do  me  the  justice  to  admit 
that,  if  I  have  made  this  article  twice  as  long  and  tire¬ 
some  as  it  should  be,  I  have  at  least  duly  interlarded  it 
with  (t  possibly, ”  e{  perhaps,”  “as  nearly  as  I  can  as¬ 
certain,”  and  the  like.  This  I  do,  partly,  in  order  that, 
should  Dr.  Harris,  or  any  other  close  investigator,  de¬ 
tect  me  in  error,  I  may  be  able  to  secure  an  honorable 
retreat,  without  danger  of  losing  my  character,  as  an 
accurate  experimenter,  or  of  being  totally  excluded 
from  your  columns. 

But  seriously,  when  we  consider  how  difficult  it 
already  is  to  separate  truth  from  error,  and  how  im¬ 
possible  for  each  individual  to  determine,  by  personal 
investigation  or  experiment,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
each  asserted  fact,  it  seems  highly  important  (at  least  if 
we  desire  to  advance  knowledge  in  the  world,)  that 
statements  made  to  the  public  should  never  be  given  as 
decided  facts,  unless  warranted  by  repeated  experiments. 

Even  then  we  shall  have  errors  enough;  without  this 
precaution,  we  must  expect  to  have  “  confusion  worse 
confounded.”  Richard  Owen. 

New- Harmony,  May  4,  1846. 

P.  S.  If  you  desire  it,  I  can  still  send  you  drawings 
of  the  insect,  in  its  various  stages;  exhibiting  the  moth 
of  its  natural  size,  and  showing  the  appearance  of  the 
head  and  ovipositor,  when  magnified. 

May  10.  This  morning,  although  the  thermometer 
is  at  65  degrees,  I  found  two  moths,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  ready  to  hatch  out  of  corn;  one  of  them 
had  its  antenna  and  part  of  its  head  out  of  the  orifice, 
apparently  reconnoitering  the  prospect.  I  extricated 
them  both,  by  splitting  the  grains  of  corn,  and  found 
one  of  them  encumbered  with  the  pupa  case;  the  other, 
on  the  contraiy,  rather  to  my  surprise,  was  enveloped 
in  a  white,  web-like  casing,  which,  except  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  had  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  used  only  as  a 
pai'tition  in  the  channel,  not  as  an  envelope  for  the 
chrysalis. 

[We  should  be  vei-y  glad  to  receive  the  drawings 
offered. — Ed] 


PRINCIPLES  OF  BREEDING. 


We  have  been  several  times  requested  to  say  some¬ 
thing  in regai-d  to  what  is  called  “in  and  in  ”  breed¬ 
ing.  We  are  by  no  means  confident,  however,  that 
any  remarks  of  ours  can  throw  light  on  the  subject; 
though  often  discussed,  it  is  still  involved  in  intri¬ 
cacy.  In  endeavoring  to  understand  it,  the  first  point 
to  be  settled,  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  “  in- 
and-in”  breeding.  It  seems  to  be  understood  vari¬ 
ously — as  some  suppose  it  to  apply  to  animals  of  any 
degree  of  relationship — others  apply  it  to  breeding 
from  the  same  family,  without  particularly  defining  the 
affinity  of  blood  which  animals  bred  together  should 
possess  to  justify  the  use  of  the  term.  Thus  they  regard 
the  produce  of  father  and  daughtei’,  or  mother  and  so  i, 
as  animals  bred  in-and-in;  using  the  same  term  in  this 
case  as  they  would  do  in  reference  to  the  produce  of 
brother  and  sister.  But  a  strict  definition  is  evidently 
necessary,  otherwise  the  use  of  the  term  is  wholly 
random,  and  its  signification  so  uncertain  that  it  con¬ 
veys  only  a  vague  idea. 

What,  then,  is  in-and-in  breeding?  Sir  John  S. 
Sebright,  in  a  letter  on  the  “Art  of  Impi-oving  the 
Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals,”  published  some  years 
since  by  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture,  considers  the 
term  to  signify  breeding  from  animals  of  precisely  the 
same  blood.  This  is  an  intelligible,  and  we  believe 
correct  definition.  It  has  also  been  assented  to,  and  its 
adoption  advocated  with  force,  by  John  Hare  Pow¬ 
ell,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  our  own  country,  who  has  in 
times  past  been  eminently  distinguished  as  a  breeder 
of  stock. 


Upon  the  basis  of  this  definition  it  follows  that  no 
course  of  breeding  can  be  strictly  in-and-in  except  that 
which  results  from  coupling  animals  of  exactly  the 
same  blood,  and  this,  probably,  can  rarely  happen  but 
by  an  union  of  brother  and  sister,  or  of  animals  which 
were  originally  derived  from  such  an  union.  Where 
the  original  male  and  female  were  ol  different  families, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  offspring  does  not  possess  the  same 
blood  of  either  of  the  parents,  but  has  just  half  the 
blood  of  each.  The  produce  of  this  offspring  and  either 
of  the  parents,  would  be  three-fourths  of  one  of  the  first 
pair,  and  one-fourth  of  the  other.  The  next  genera¬ 
tion,  bred  in  the  same  way,  would  be  seven-eighths  of 
the  parent.  the  next  fifteen-sixteenths,  and  so  on;  the 
blood  of  one  of  the  oidginal  ancestors  increasing  and  the 
other  diminishing  in  this  ratio  with  each  generation. 
This  and  similar  courses  of  breeding  have  been  aptly 
denominated  “  breeding  in  and  the  term  “  close  breed¬ 
ing ”  is  also  more  or  less  applicable,  according  to  the 
nearness  of  relationship  existing  between  animals  coup¬ 
led  together,  or  according  to  the  extent  to  which  breed¬ 
ing  in  is  carried. 

Having  settled  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term 
“  in-and-in,”  we  will  proceed  to  consider  the  expedien¬ 
cy  of  that  course  of  breeding.  And  it  may  be  observed 
in  the  first  place,  that  although  many  distinguished 
breeders  have  advocated  and  followed,  more  or  less, 
breeding  in,  or  close  breeding,  very  few,  if  any,  have 
recommended  in-and-in  breeding,  as  here  defined.*  The 
effects  of  the  course  when  carried  on  for  several  genera- 
tions,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  described  than  in  the 
language  of  Sebright,  in  the  essay  above  referred  to. 
“  I  have,”  says  he,  “  tried  many  experiments  by  breed¬ 
ing-  in-and-in,  upon  dogs,  fowls,  and  pigeons;  the  dogs 
became  from  strong  spaniels,  weak  and  diminutive  lap- 
dogs;  the  fowls  became  long  in  the  legs,  small  in 
the  body,  and  bad  feeders.  *  *  *  Indeed  I  have  no 

doubt  but  that  by  this  px-actice  being  continued,  animals 
would,  in  coui-se  of  time,  degenerate  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  become  incapable  of  breeding  at  all.” 

It  is  a  maxim  in  physics  that  an  effect  is  not  produced 
without  a  cause.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  ask  a  reason 
for  the  ill  effects  alleged  to  be  produced  by  in-and-in 
breeding.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  one,  which, 
though  not  entirely  original,  is  in  some  respects  diffe¬ 
rent  fi-om  any  we  have  seen  offered. 

It  is  admitted  that  different  families  of  animals  have 
certain  hereditai-y  tendencies.  The  proneness  to  par¬ 
ticular  diseases  in  families  of  the  human  x-ace,  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  this.  Now  it  is  plain  that  where  two  animals 
of  the  same  blood  and  the  same  hereditary  tendencies, 
are  coupled  together,  there  would  be  a  greater  liability 
in  the  progeny  to  exhibit  any  defect  or  disease  which 
belonged  to  the  family,  than  there  would  be  if  only  one 
of  the  parents  had  this  constitutional  tendency.  Hence 
we  see  the  defects  of  parents  augmented  in  the  pro¬ 
geny. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  true  cause  of  the  degene- 
x-acy  which  ensues  from  in-and-in  breeding.  But  let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not  merely  the  nearness 
of  relationship  which  produces  these  consequences; 
for  we  can  readily  believe  that  they  might  follow’ 
where  the  parents  wei’e  not  at  all  connected  by  consan¬ 
guinity.  The  animals  might  belong  to  families  wholly 
distinct,  and  yet  their  hereditary  tendencies  be  similar. 
For  example  :  let  there  be  chosen  a  bull  and  cow  wholly 
unrelated,  or  even  of  different  breeds,  each  of  which 
has  disease  of  the  liver  to  the  same  degree,  and  each 
also  an  equal  hereditary  tendency  to  that  disease;  the 
progeny  generated  by  two  such  animals  would  no  doubt 
have  the  same  predisposition  to  the  defect  or  disease 
of  the  parent  as  if  both  the  latter  had  been  of  the 
same  family.  Thus  the  degeneracy  of  offspring  is  not 
owing  to  the  relationship,  simply,  but  to  the  natural 
defects  of  the  parents  or  ancestors.  The  skillful  breeder 
will  therefore  select  his  animals  for  propagation  with  a 


*  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  breeding  in  when  carried  to  a 
certain  extent,  may  be  expected  to  produce  result-;  similar  to  those 
of  breeding  in-and-in  ;  that  is,  the  consequences  of  the  former 
will  resemble  those  of  the  latter  system,  in  proportion  as  the  b.lood 
of  the  animals  bred  together  becomes  similar. 
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view  of  avoiding  defects  and  increasing  excellencies  in 
the  progeny. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  excellencies  as  well  as  de¬ 
fects  are  transmissable  hereditarily;  and  as  animals  of 
near  relationship  are  sometimes  found  which  possess 
certain  valuable  qualities  in  a  greater  degree  than 
they  are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  the  question  is  suggest¬ 
ed — Why  not  permit  these  animals  to  breed  together? 
This  we  should  be  in  favor  of  to  a  certain  extent;  but 
the  animals  should  be  selected  with  judgment,  and  with 
particular  care  that  they  have  not  a  predisposition 
to  important  defects.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  on  the 
idea  that  their  good  points  will  overpower  their  bad 
ones;  for  as  their  superior  points  or  qualities  are 
probably  the  result  of  art  or  accident,  (not  being  natu  ¬ 
ral  or  common  to  the  race,)  their  defects  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  increased  in  the  progeny  than  their  excel¬ 
lencies.* 

The  remark  in  relation  to  animals  which  exhibit  pe¬ 
culiarities  not  common  to  the  race,  we  will  endeavor 
to  illustrate.  For  instance,  in  a  species  of  squirrels, 
the  geneial  color  of  which  is  grey,  we  now  and  then 
find  those  which  are  perfectly  white,  and  others  which 
are  black.  Similar  deviations  from  the  general  color 
of  the  species  are  met  with  also  in  mice,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  birds.  We  have 
heard  of  crows  which  were  nearly  white,  and  we  have 
seen  (to  use  a  paradox)  a  white  black-bird.  Changes 
of  form  and  habits  are  likewise  met  with  which  are 
equally  striking.  Animals  which  exhibit  such  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  general  characteristics  of  the  race  to 
which  they  belong,  may  be  deemed  monstrosities ;  but  if 
it  is  wished  to  perpetuate  their  singular  qualities,  it  is 
obviously  necessary  to  adhere  as  closely  as  practicable 
in  breeding,  to  the  strain  of  blood  in  which  these  quali¬ 
ties  are  manifested.  If,  instead  of  this,  the  animals  are 
allowed  to  breed  with  those  which  do  not  possess  the 
desired  peculiarity,  the  new  traits,  having  no  fixed 
hold  on  the  blood  are  soon  mingled  and  lost  in  the 
general  current  of  the  race  which  runs  in  a  different 
direction. 

Thus,  where  an  extraordinary  disposition  to  secrete 
fat  is  exhibited  by  a  particular  cow  and  her  progeny,  it 
may  become  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that  quality 
and  increase  the  number  of  animals  possessing  it,  to 
breed  from  near  affinities.  But  much  will  depend  on 
the  skill  used  in  selecting  the  animals  to  breed  together, 
and  only  experience  and  the  closest  observation,  aided 
by  good  judgment,  can  guide  to  successful  results. 

We  would  not,  however,  advise  breeding  from  near 
affinities,  except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  fix  some 
valuable  quality  not  belonging  to  the  race  in  general. 
Where  no  superiority  is  exhibited  in  a  particular  family, 
or  where  the  individuals  composing  a  race  are  nearly  si¬ 
milar,  we  can  see  no  advantage  in  resorting  to  the  system. 

In  regard  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  crossing  breeds, 
there  are  certain  vague  theories  which  we  would  by 
no  means  countenance.  Some  appear  to  imagine  that 
breeds  of  animals  cannot  be  continued  pure  without  dete¬ 
rioration.  This  notion  leads  those  who  entertain  it,  to 
make  various  mixtures  in  breeding,  in  the  hope  either  of 
avoiding  degeneracy  or  creating  improvement.  We 
believe  that  the  idea  is  not  only  unsound,  but  that,  if  it 
were  carried  out  in  practice,  it  would  be  productive  of 
incalculable  injury,  by  destroying  the  important  dis¬ 
tinctions  which  naturally  exist  among  animals,  and  by 
which  different  species  and  breeds  are  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  different  locations  and  purposes. 

No  degeneracy  is  observable  in  animals  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Among  the  various  wild  races  (though  as 
has  been  stated,  some  occasional  changes  occur,) 


*  Sebright  observes  that — “  If  one  male  and  one  female  only 
of  a  valuable  breed  could  be  obtained,  the  offspring  should  be 
separated,  and  placed  in  situations  as  dissimilar  as  possible  ;  for 
animals  kept  together  are  all  subjected  to  the  effects  of  the  same 
climate,  of  the  same  food,  and  of  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  and 
consequently  to  the  same  diseases,  particularly  to  such  as  are  in¬ 
fectious,  which  must  accellerate  the  effects  of  breeding  in-and-in. 
By  establishing  the  breed  in  different  places,  and  by  selecting 
with  a  view  to  obtain  different  properties  in  these  several  colo¬ 
nies,  we  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  continue  the  breed  for  some 
time,  without  the  intermixture  of  other  blood.” 


the  principal  characteristics  are  continued  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation.  There  is  no  evidence  that  wild 
geese  or  wild  ducks  degenerate;  and  no  person  can 
reasonably  believe  that  the  buffaloes  of  our  western 
praries  need  crossing,  or  that  they  could  be  improv¬ 
ed  for  the  situation  they  occupy  by  any  foreign 
mixture.  The  same  remark  will  probably  apply  to 
the  West-Highland  cattle  of  Scotland,  and  to  some 
of  the  mountain  and  other  breeds  of  sheep.  Sebright 
has  well  remarked,  however,  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  wild  animals  are  placed,  “produce  all  the  good 
effects  of  the  most  skilful  selection  ;”*  and  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  frequently  breed  from  close 
affinities,  their  freedom  from  disease  or  defect  probably 
prevents  the  bad  consequences  which  might  attend  such 
breeding  with  animals  in  an  artificial  state.  The  con¬ 
clusion  therefore  is,  that  aboriginal  races  and  breeds  are 
readily  continued  without  crossing.  With  varieties 
which  have  been  produced  by  crosses,  it  is  admitted  the 
case  is  different.  The  original  fixed  habit  being  broken 
up  by  the  cross,  their  course  becomes  erratic,  and  their 
qualities  various.  Hence  the  exercise  of  much  skill  is 
required  to  continue  them,.  “  What  has  been  produced 
by  art,”  says  Sebright,  “  must  be  continued  by  art.” 


PERIOD  OF  GESTATION  IN  SHEEP. 


T.  E.  Pawleit,  in  the  London  Farmers’  Magazine, 
states  he  found  by  observations  very  carefully  made, 
that  the  time  his  ewes  went  with  lamb  was  as  follows: 

Weeks.  Days. 

The  longest  time  any  ewe  went  with  a 

ram  lamb,  was, .  22  4 

The  shortest, . . .  21  0 

The  longest  time  any  one  went  with  an 

ewe  lamb,  was .  22  2 

The  shortest  time, .  20  4 

He  adds  that  he  thinks  this  proves  the  opinion  to  be 
correct,  that  animals  go  longer  with  males  than  females, 
though  the  difference  is  trifling. 

Mr.  Pawlett  also  states  that  he  has  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  receipt  of  great  benefit  to  lambs  when  they 


scour : — 

Epsom  salts, .  6  ounces. 

Nitre  in  powder, . 4  “ 

Boiling  water, .  3  pints. 


Pour  the  water  hot  upon  the  salts  and  nitre;  with 
new  milk  (warm)  add  spirits  of  turpentine,  4  ounces; 
bol  ammoniac  in  powder,  |  an  ounce;  mix  and  shake 
them  well  together.  If  necessary,  repeat  the  drink 
every  day  or  two.  About  3  or  4  table  spoonfuls  may 
be  given  to  a  sheep  for  a  dose,  and  lambs  in  proportion 
to  their  size. 


BREEDING  COWS. 


Mr.  J.  Weeb,  veterinary  surgeon,  remarks,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  the  “  Management  of  Breeding  Cows,”  publish¬ 
ed  in  the  Farmers’ Magazine,  that — “it  is  only  from  the 
healthy  mothers  that  a  healthy  offspring  can  be  expect¬ 
ed.”  He  further  remarks,  “  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
happen,  if  a  cow  is  diseased  and  the  blood  contamina¬ 
ted,  the  offspring  must  less  or  more,  inherit  her  disease; 
for  it  is  from  the  blood  and  the  most  vital  fluids  of  the 
cow,  that  the  calf  is  supported  in  the  womb.” 


English  flat  turneps  can  be  sown  as  late  as  the  25th 
of  July,  or  the  1st  of  August,  and  will  yield  a  good  crop. 

*  Speaking  of  animals  in  a  wild  state,  Sebright  says — “  The 
greatest  number  of  females  will  of  course  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  most  vigorous  males ;  and  the  strongest  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  by  driving  away  the  weakest,  will  enjoy  the  best  food  and 
most  favorable  situations  for  themselves  and  their  offspring.  A 
severe  winter,  or  a  scarcity  of  food,  by  destroying  the  weak  and 
the  unhealthy,  has  all  the  good  effects  of  the  most  skilful  selection. 
In  cold  and  barren  lands  no  animals  can  live  to  the  age  of  matu¬ 
rity,  but  those  who  have  strong  constitutions ;  the  weak  and  the 
unhealthy  do  not  live  to  propagate  their  infirmities,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  with  our  domestic  animals.” 
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FARM  ACCOUNTS. 


Mr.  Editor — I  observed  in  your  January  number,  a 
form  for  keeping  farm  accounts,  presented  by  E.  V.  W. 
Dox.  Allow  me  to  present  one  which  I  have  used  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  which  I  find  very  simple  and 
convenient.  My  system  in  regard  to  naming  the  lots, 
is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Dox,  only  I  prefer  fetters  for 
this  purpose,  and  use  figures  to  designate  the  subdivi- 


sions,  for  it  is  found  very  convenient  to  divide  each  lot 
into  two,  three,  or  four  smaller  parts,  in  order  that  a 
separate  account  may  be  kept  of  each  sort  of  grain. 
The  complete  account  of  these  sub-divisions  may  after¬ 
wards  be  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  account  of  the 
lot  which  they  comprise.  On  the  first  page  of  the  book 
should  be  an  accurate  map  of  the  farm,  with  the  title 
of  each  division  and  subdivision,  and  the  number  of 
acres  in  each.  But  for  the  form. 


May 


Man’s  Work. 


Horse’s  Work. 


Weather. 


Remarks, 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


|  d.  plow  B.  1;  1  d.  cart  manure 

D.  3;  |  d.  repair  fence . 

|d.  plow  B.  1;  1  d.  cart  ma¬ 
nure . 

1  d.  cart  manure,  Jd.  spread  ma¬ 
nure,  |  d.  plow  D.  3 . 

1  d.  plow  D  .3;  -g  d.  spread  ma- 
manure;  1  d.  harrow  D.  3.  . .. 
2-1  d.  plant  corn  D.  3. 

1  d.  plant  corn ;  1  d.  harrow  B.  1 ; 

4  d.  sow  B.  1 . 

2  d.  plant  corn . 


(1st)  |  d.plow . 

(2d)  ldrawl2Pds  ma. 
<s  1  d.  draw  15  loads 

manure . 

(1st)  l  d.  plow . 

(2d)  1  d.  cart  14lds.ma. 

te  1  d.  harrow . 

(1st)  1  d.  plow . 


(2d)  Id.  harrow, 


Pleasant — S.wind, 


Fair — warm 


(< 


Cloudy  and  warm. 


Pleasant . 

Cloudy  and  cool. 


Very  warm 


Commence  draw  manure ;  turn¬ 
ed  cows  into  pasture  A. 

B.  1  plowed,  3^  days;  apple 
blossoms  appear. 

Commence  plow  D.3 ;  very  dry 
— man’r  carted,  41  Ids.  on  2  ac. 
D.  3  plowed  1|  days. 

“  harrowed  1  day. 
Commence  plant  corn. 

Sowed  B.  1 — 8 1  bush.  oats. 
Corn  planted,  5|d ;  -i  b,  seed — 
W.,  4  acr.,  s’d  steep’d  in  saltp’r. 


This  account  should  occupy  two  pages  of  a  common 
quarto  or  folio  book,  and  for  convenience,  these  pages 
should  be  opposite  one  another,  so  that  they  may  both 
be  open  to  the  view  at  once.  The  weather  column  and 
column  of  remarks  will  thus  fall  on  the  right  hand 
page. 

In  the  column  of  horses’  work  you  see  I  designate 
my  teams  as  1st  and  2nd.  The  farmer  by  practice  will 
find  that  he  may  use  many  abbreviations  which  will 
facilitate  the  making  of  his  daily  entries.  In  this  form 
are  no  names  to  be  written  every  day  as  in  Mr.  Dox’s 
form,  but  merely  an  entry  is  to  be  made  in  the  column 
of  “  Man’s  Work,”  of  the  time  and  labor.  If  you  have 
a  boy  in  your  employ,  you  may  readily  reduce  his  la¬ 
bor  to  man’s  work,  and  enter  it  in  the  same  column. 

The  column  of  “  horses’  work  ”  is  quite  essential. 
By  this  you  may  not  only  know  the  kind  of  labor  your 
horses  perform  each  day  in  the  year,  and  the  number 
of  days  they  are  employed,  but  having  kept  an  accurate 
account  of  their  expenses,  you  may  readily  calculate 
what  each  day’s  labor  has  cost  you,  and  consequently 
know  how  much  each  grain  account  is  debtor  for  their 
work.  Few  farmers,  I  apprehend,  have  a  correct  idea 
of  the  cost  of  horses’  labor,  and  3ret  a  farm  account 
must  necessarily  be  quite  imperfect  without  such  know¬ 
ledge. 

Next  is  the  weather  columns.  The  weather  has  so 
much  influence  on  the  growth  and  product  of  the  far¬ 
mer’s  grain,  that  he  cannot  help  feeling  a  lively  inte¬ 
rest  in  keeping  this  column,  especially  as  it  costs  him 
so  little  extra  labor.  He  has,  moreover,  the  means  of 
knowing  what  was  the  weather  at  any  particular  sea¬ 
son,  or  any  day  of  the  year,  and  by  a  comparison  of 
the  weather  column  with  the  column  of  “  remarks” —  | 
for  in  this  last  he  should  note  how  the  crops  thrive — hej 
may  learn  the  exact  effect  of  almost  every  change  of  J 
weather  on  the  plants  at  those  particular  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  thus  he  will  learn  more  thoroughly  the 
physiology  of  plants,  aud  will  be  enabled  perhaps,  in 
some  respects,  to  profit  by  the  knowledge  thus  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  last  column  is  for  “  remarks  on  the  state  of  the 
crops,  &c.,  and  it  may  be  used  to  make  memoranda  of 
various  events  connected  with  farm  operations,  which 
would  otherwise  be  forgotton. 

Once  a  year,  the  farmer  should  post  into  another 
book,  or  perhaps  on  the  last  pages  of  the  book  posted, 
a  complete  Dr.  and  Cr.  of  each  crop,  a  Dr.  and  Cr.  of 
“  stock  account,”  (including  new  buildings,  &c.,)  a 
“  fuel  account,”  “  horse  account,”  &c.,  &c.  In  short, 
a  farmer  should  ascertain  by  his  books  whence  comes 
his  profit  and  whence  his  loss,  and  learn,  from  the  same, 
to  increase  the  former  and  avoid  the  latter. 

Yours,  &c.,  (4.  De  Witt  Elwoop. 

Cowasselon  Springs,  Smith-field.  March ,  1846. 


WOOL  FOR  ENGLISH  MARKETS. 


The  New-York  Journal  of  Commerce  contains  an 
article  on  preparing  wool  for  the  English  markets,  in 
which  are  valuable  directions  to  those  engaged,  or  who 
are  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  business.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Hamilton  Gay,  Esq.,  who  for  the  past  year 
was  largely  engaged  in  the  export  of  wool.  His  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  wool  will  be 
found  in  this  number. 

He  states  that  wool  from  this  country  is  very  injuri¬ 
ously  affected  in  foreign  markets  from  its  unclean  con¬ 
dition.  On  this  account,  his  export  of  the  article  last 
year  resulted  in  a  loss  of  about  a  penny  English  per 
pound,  amounting  to  about  $6000.  The  wool,  it  is 
said — “  contains  too  much  oil,  yolk,  and  dirt.  The 
sheep  are  generally  washed  with  too  little  care,  and  run 
too  long  after  washing  before  shearing.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  wool  from  this  cause  must  pass  through  the 
hands  of  those  who  sort  it  and  scour  it  in  soap  and  wa¬ 
ter,  before  it  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers.  The  wool 
itself  is  of  superior  staple,  and  while  upon  the  sheep  is 
inferior  to  no  other  in  the  world,  of  equal  grade:  and  it 
may  be  safely  stated,  that  every  pound  of  oil,  or  other 
worthless  substance,  will,  in  the  English  markets,  de¬ 
duct  from  the  value  of  the  wool  containing  it,  the  price, 
of  at  least  two  pounds  of  wool.  English  manufacturers 
and  staplers  before  purchasing,  open  a  portion  of  the 
fleeces,  and  examine  carefully,  not  only  the  fineness, 
but  also  the  strength  of  the  staple,  and  its  condition 
throughout.” 

Mr.  Gay  thinks  that  great  pains  should  be  taken  in 
the  first  place  to  wash  the  sheep  thoroughly,  and  that 
the  sheep  should  be  sheared  as  soon  as  they  become 
dry.  He  directs  that  in  tying1  up  the  fleeces — “the 
loose  locks,  clippings,  and  tags,  and  every  thing  un¬ 
clean,  or  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  coarse  wool 
from  the  thighs,  if  there  be  any,  should  be  wholly  re¬ 
jected,  and  the  fleeces  tied  up  firmly  so  as  to  keep  their 
shape,  and  show,  as  is  customary,  the  best  part  of  the 
fleece  on  the  outside.” 

He  also  very  properly  observes  that — “  sheep  should 
be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in  uniformly  good  health 
and  flesh,  because  every  portion  of  the  staple  or  fibre  of 
the  wool  which  grows  while  the  sheep  is  very  poor 
from  disease  or  want  of  food,  has  so  little  strength  as  to 
break  in  working;  and  if  this  weak  growth  takes  place 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  it  destroys  the  fleece  for  many 
purposes.” 

The  directions  in  regard  to  packing  and  sacking  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  important : 

cc  In  England  each  manufacturer  devotes  his  attention 
to  one  particular  description  of  goods,  for  which  his 
machinery  has  been  constructed,  and  he  makes  no 
| other.  The  makers  of  each  kind  of  goods  have  estab- 
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lished  themselves  mostly  together  in  some  one  part  of 
the  kingdom,  where  they  have  a  wool  market  of  their 
own,  in  which  they  seek  for  the  qualities  apd  descrip¬ 
tions  suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  will  buy  no  other. 
The  broad-cloth  makers  in  the  west  of  England — the 
worsted  combers  of  Yorkshire — the  flannel  manufactu- 
aers  of  Rochdale — and  those  who  make  hosiery  in  Not¬ 
tingham — purchase  in  their  sevei’al  markets  a  supply 
suitable  only  for  their  own  machinery.  So  nice  does 
this  discrimination  run,  that  the  fleeces  of  fine  wool 
taken  from  sheep  one  year  old,  which  were  never  be¬ 
fore  shorn,  are  mostly  sent  to  one  part  of  the  country 
and  there  sold  to  be  used  for  one  purpose,  and  the 
fleeces  taken  from  the  same  sheep  the  next  year,  are 
sent  to  another  part  of  the  country,  and  there  wrought 
into  a  very  different  kind  of  goods.  Thus  it  is  of  great 
importance  ih&t  fleece  wool  for  shipment,  before  it  goes 
on  board,  should  be  sacked  and  sorted  according  to  the 
grades  of  foreign  manufacturers,  and  suitable  for  their 
purposes,  in  order  that  it  may  be  sold  directly  to  them, 
— otherwise,  even  if  clean  and  in  good  order,  it  must 
pass  first  through  other  hands,  that  re-sort  it,  resack  it, 
and  distribute  it  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense. 

“  The  size  of  the  bales  is  the  next  thing  to  be  kept 
in  view.  I  have  paid  on  large  shipments  as  high  as 
one  dollar  per  bale  for  f  dock  dues,’  without  reference 
to  the  size  of  the  bales;  while  at  some  ports  the  charge 
is  less  than  one  tenth  part  of  this  sum, 

“  Custom  in  England,  gives  the  purchaser  an  allow¬ 
ance  on  each  bale  called  c  the  draft;’  but  the  amount 
thus  given  varies  at  the  different  markets  I  have  many 
accounts  of  sales  in  which  only  one  pound  Aveight  per 
bale  is  deducted  for  <  the  draft.’  I  have  other  accounts 
of  sales  made  in  different  places,  in  which  two  pounds, 
and  three  pounds,  and  four  pounds,  and  even  eight 
pounds  per  bale  is  deducted  for  ‘the  draft,’  without 
reference  to  the  size  of  the  bale.  This  may  seem  un¬ 
reasonable,  but  is  established  by  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  different  markets,  and  must  be  complied  with.  The 
bales  should  therefore  be  of  a  size  suited  to  their  desti¬ 
nation,  ;  but  not  too  large,  else  they  will  not  be  lifted, 
but  rolled  over  the  docks  and  streets.  Each  sack  should 
be  firmly  packed  by  a  man  inside,  but  never  pressed  by 
machinery,  and  every  fleece  of  weak  staple  carefully 
rejected,  and  those  fleeces  packed  by  themselves. 

“  The  shipment  then  requires  some  attention.  The 
wool  should  be  placed  on  board  dry,  with  the  sacking 
whole  and  clean,  and  should  always  be  sent  as  light 
freight  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel.  Our  wool  con¬ 
tains  too  much  oil  and  gummy  matter  to  be  placed  low 
in  the  ship,  with  heavy  weights  pressing  upon  it,  with¬ 
out  being  in  some  degree  injured  by  matting  together.” 


SUBSOIL  PLOWING. 


The  advantages  of  subsoil  plowing  are  no  doubt 
greater  on  soils  having  a  close  hard-pan  subsoil,  than 
on  those  of  a  loose  and  open  nature.  In  the  English 
Agricultural  Gazette,  we  find  an  account  of  some  ex¬ 
periments,  a  brief  sketch  of  which  may  afford  interest. 

1.  A  field  of  13  acres,  “partly  heavy  on  a  dry  sub¬ 
soil,  and  partly  dry  on  a  gravelly  subsoil,”  was  sub¬ 
soiled  to  the  depth  of  7  to  8  inches — the  subsoil  plow 
being  preceded  by  a  common  plow  which  worked  from 
6  to  7  inches  deep.  The  field  had  been  plowed  many 
years,  and  a  hard  crust  was  formed  which  was  in  many 
cases  almost  impenetrable  to  water.  Two  acres  only 
were  left  plowed  in  the  usual  way.  The  whole  field 
was  equally  manured  and  sown  with  yellow  turneps. 
The  appearance  of  the  crop  was  similar  till  August, 
when  that  portion  of  it  on  subsoiled  land  took  the  lead, 
and  at  harvest  gave  26  tons  17  cwt.  per  acre,  while  the 
part  plowed  in  the  old  way  gave  only  twenty  tons  7 
cwt.  per  acre. 

2.  The  second  experiment  was  made  on  a  deep  soil 
inclining  to  sand,  on  a  subsoil  of  sandy  clay.  Two 
acres  were  subsoiled  15  inches  deep,  two  were  plowed 
6  or  7  inches,  and  two  ridges  were  trench-plowed  13 


inches  deep.  The  whole  was  planted  to  potatoes,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  to  manure  and  culture. 
The  subsoiled  yielded  7  tons  and  9  cwt.  2  qrs. ;  trenched, 
7  tons  1  cwt.  2  qrs;  plowed,  6  tons  14  cwt.  1  qr. 

3.  The  potato  crop  was  followed  by  barley.  The 
subsoiled  part  kept  the  lead  throughout,  and  at  harvest 
gave  8  qrs.  3  bushels  barley,  and  36^  cwts.  of  straw  per 
acre;  the  plowed  part,  7  qrs.  4  bushels  3  pecks  barley, 
and  28  cwts.  straw  per  acre. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  INSECTS. 


If  you  would  sa\re  your  cucumber-vines  and  cabbage- 
plants  against  the  attacks  of  bugs  and  worms,  go  early 
in  the  morning,  while  the  worms  are  sluggish  from 
satiety,  and  dampness  prevents  the  bugs  from  flying, 
and  kill  them  all.  Some  say  “kill  them  with  the 
thumb  and  finger;”  but  we  don’t  see  that  this  mode  of 
inflicting  “capital  punishment”  has  any  special  advan¬ 
tages,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  office  of  executioner 
would  be  a  very  disagreeable  one,  especially  when  the 
subjects  were  the  big,  black  “pumpkin  bugs,”  which 
emit  a  worse  smell  than  a  skunk.  A  couple  of  pieces 
of  shingle,  one  of  which  may  be  three  inches  wide,  and 
and  the  other  an  inch  and  a  half,  the  latter  brought  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom,  are  the  best  “instruments  of  death  ” 
in  this  case.  Crush  the  insects  between  the  pieces  of 
shingles. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  the  morning  where  a  plant  has 
been  cut  off  by  a  worm  the  night  before,  and  he  will 
generally  be  found  at  that  time  in  his  burrow  near  the 
stump  of  the  cut  plant.  He  will  be  buried  generally 
not  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  is  readily  dug  out  with 
the  narrow  pointed  shingle.  The  bugs  of  all  kinds, 
while  the  plants  are  young,  Avill  invariably  be  found  in 
the  morning  huddled  around  the  stems.  If  you  are  “  on 
hand  ”  soon  after  sun-rise,  they  will  be  ‘  ‘  dosey,”  and 
are  easily  killed. 

Do  not  rely  on  the  “  unparalleled  agency  of  salt  in 
destro3ring  insects,”  nor  of  keeping  them  away  by  the 
smell  of  onion-stalks  “stuck  round  the  hill;”  but  hunt 
them  out,  as  you  would  wild  beasts.  As  an  auxiliary 
to  this  hunting,  and  to  make  the  plants  grow  rapidly 
and  get  out  of  the  wa3r  of  insects,  the  writer  has  some¬ 
times  used  hen  dung  water  that  has  stood  till  it  has  be 
come  fetid;  turning  a  half  pint,  or  so,  on  each  hill 
every  da>r.  Guano  water  would  doubtless  be  similar; 
but  it  must  not  be  too  strong — four  pounds  of  guano  to 
twelve  gallons  of  water  is  thought  to  be  sufficient. 


AYRSHIRE  COWS. 


Those  who  have  visited  Mr.  Prentice’s  farm,  near 
this  city,  can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  among  the 
stately  Durham  cattle  there,  a  small  family  of  Ayrshires. 
The  latter  consist  of  a  cow  which  was  imported  from 
Scotland  in  1842,  and  some  four  or  five  of  her  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  first  and  second  generation,  all  of  which  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  the  first  named  cow.  Gnl)' 
one  of  the  young  stock  has  yet  bred,  but  the  imported 
cow  has  had  a  calf  every  year  since  she  has  been  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  in  milk  nearly  the  whole  time. 
Though  of  very  small  size,  she  is  in  shape,  a  perfect 
model  of  a  milch  cow,  and  her  product  at  the  pail  is 
remarkable — giving  this  season,  on  grass  feed,  upwards 
of  twenty  quarts  of  milk  per  day;  the  quantity  having 
been  ascertained  by  actual  measurement.  Considering 
her  diminutive  size,  which,  compared  with  most  other 
cows,  scarcely  bears  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of 
the  Shetland  pony  to  a  coach  horse,  we  think  this  very 
extraordinary. 


Driving  Nails. — A  correspondent  informs  us  that 
a  cut  nail  may  be  driven  into  the  hardest  dry  wood 
without  bending,  simpty  by  dipping  the  point  of  the 
nail  into  oil  or  grease. 
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POOR  MAN’S  COTTAGE. 


I  have  looked  over  your  useful  paper  for  many  years 
past,  with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  to  find  a  plan  for 
a  house  at  once  convenient  and  comfortable,  and  cheap 
in  its  construction ;  and  although  many  have  been  pre¬ 
sented,  yet  none,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  combines 
the  above  properties  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  plan  here¬ 
with  sent.  The  house  is  built  on  a  side  hill,  and  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  basement,  is  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  and 
is  33  feet  by  28. 

.   <? 


y 


Fig.  59. 

Fig.  50,  is  the  basement  plan;  the  cellar  b,  is  en¬ 
closed  with  a  stone  wall  commencing  at  c,  and  running 
thence  along  the  side  d,  to  e\  a  is  the  kitchen,  and  g 
the  fire  place ;  e,  stairs.  There  is  a  wall  one  foot  high 
around  the  kitchen,  being  even  with  the  floor  thereof 
and  the  sides  of  the  kitchen  are  enclosed  with  studding*, 
weather-boarded  on  the  out  side,  and  lathed  and  plas¬ 
tered  on  the  inside — being  cheaper  than  stone  wall,  and 
dryer. 


(Fig.  60.) 

Fig.  60  represents  the  second  and  entrance  story, ;  h, 
is  a  parlor;  i,  bed-room;  k,  closets;  m,  the  chimney; 
n>  bed-room;  o,  dining-room;  p,  vestibule;  r,  stairs, 
leading  from  vestibule  to  upper  story;  s,  doors.  The 
communication  with  the  basement  is  by  stairs  leading 
from  dining-room.  The  cheapness  of  the  house  consists 
in  the  small  amount  of  stone  work,  being  only  about 
25  perch,  and  there  being  but  one  fire-place,  viz.,  in 
the  kitchen,  with  the  flue  thereof  running  up  and  con¬ 
necting  with  the  four  rooms  above,  all  of  which  are 
warmed  with  stoves  attached  with  pipe  to  the  flue  or 
chimney.  I  find  no  inconvenience  from  there  being 
seveial  pipes  running  into  one  flue — it  seems  to  increase 
the  draft.  By  having  but  one  fire-place  there  is  a  great 
saving  in  brick,  and  cost  of  building  chimney  and 
mantle  pieces.  You  can  place  the  windows  to  suit  the 
builder,  and  also  can  enlarge  or  diminish  the  whole 
plan,  and  also  give  the  exterior  an  appearance  to  suit  all 
tastes. 

The  cost  of  building  in  a  country  town  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  finding  all  materials,  is  about  $500,  in¬ 
cluding  painting  in  and  out  side.  I  scarcely  need  add 
that  the  building  is  of  frame  or  wood.  The  farmer 
could  put  up  a  similar  building,  with  an  outlay  beyond 
his  own  labor,  of  not  more  than  $250.  H. 

Mercer ,  Pa.,  1846. 
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FARM  GATE.— (Fig.  61.) 


Head,  3  by  3  inches;  heel,  3  by  4;  top  piece  3  by  3 
at  one  end,  and  3  by  4  at  the  other;  upright  and  slanting 
braces,  one  inch  thick  and  4  wide,  one  on  each  side  and 
riveted  through.  Bottom  board  10  inches  wide,  the 
other  three  boards  6  inches  wide;  the  spaces  between, 
4,  5,  6.  and  7  inches;  the  greatest  thickness  of  the  gate, 
3  inches.  The  latch  is  of  hard  wood,  2  inches  wide, 
and  1  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  suspended  by  two  chains, 
and  plays  between  the  upright  slats  and  through  a  mor¬ 
tice  in  the  head.  The  shutting  post  has  a  groove  on  the 
inside  20  inches  long,  to  receive  the  latch.  The  front 
side  of  the  groove,  which  may  be  termed  the  catch,  is 
so  shaped  as  to  throw  back  the  latch  until  it  meets  the 
groove  when  it  comes  back  into  it.  As  the  gate  is  in¬ 
tended  to  open  but  one  way,  the  post  is  left  the  full 
width  on  the  back  side  of  the  groove  which  keeps  the 
latch  from  passing  by. 

But  the  peculiar  and  most  important  feature  about  the 
gate,  is  its  being  hung  on  iron  bolts,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  capable  of  being  raised  in  the  winter  as  the  snow 
accumulates,  without  in  the  least  deranging  its  opera¬ 
tion.  All  who  use  gates  in  snowy  sections,  know  by 
experience,  that  not  only  the  shovel,  but  frequently  the 
old  axe  comes  in  requisition,  and  not  unfrequently  the 
trouble  is  so  great  that  the  gate  is  taken  olf  its  hinges, 
and  bars  substituted  during  the  winter.  Now  the 
above  plan  saves  all  this  trouble;  b,  b,  are  bolts,  1  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  with  a  screw  at  the  bottom,  on 
which  the  gate  hangs;  o,  o,  o,  are  oblong  holes  through 
the  lower  bolt,  6  inches  apart,  made  to  receive  the  key 
k,  which  together  with  the  ring  n  supports  the  gate 
when  it  is  raised.  Highlander. 

New-Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


MALADY  OF  THE  BUTTON-WOOD  TREE. 


Mention  has  before  been  made  of  a  disease  which  for 
several  years  has  attacked  the  tree  usually  called  button- 
wood,  (Plat anus  occidentalism  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  known  in  the  south  and  west  under  the  name  of  syca¬ 
more.  The  disease  first  appeared  on  the  sea-board,  in 
Massachusetts,  and  other  eastern  states;  and  has,  we 
believe,  been  yearly  extending  itself  westward,  though 
we  are  unable  to  say  precisely  how  far  it  has  shown 
itself  in  that  direction.  Many  trees  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  in  Massachusetts,  but  we  have  under¬ 
stood  that  its  ravages  have  been  less  severe  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  during  the  last  year  or  two,  than  in  previous  years. 
We  do  not  think  the  tree  has  suffered  to  so  great  an  ex¬ 
tent  here,  as  in  some  other  places.  We  have  noticed 
that  the  button- woods  were  for  the  two  last  seasons, 
rather  late  in  getting  into  leaf,  but  thought  they  finally 
leaved  out  better  the  past  spring,  than  the  year  before. 
Lately  however,  we  have  observed  many  trees  on  which 
more  or  less  of  the  leaves  have  suddenly  died,  and  from 
present  appearances  we  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the 
disease  may  prove  more  destructive  this  year  than  here¬ 
tofore.  Who  can  give  any  light  as  to  the  cause?  Is  it 
an  epidemic,  that  like  the  potato  disease,  is  going  over 
the  country  from  east  to  west? 
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THE  PEACH  WORM. 


From  the  repeated  inquiries  made  relative  to  this  in¬ 
sect  and  the  great  fear  which  its  ravages  occasion,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a  comparatively  small  por¬ 
tion  of  fruit  cultivators  understand  its  habits,  and  the 
mode  of  its  destruction.  Indeed,  the  opinion  is  still 
very  prevalent,  that  the  truly  destructive  and  contagi¬ 
ous  malady,  the  yellows,  is  caused  merely  by  the  work 
of  the  peach  worm. 

The  presence  of  the  peach  worm,  which  in  nearly  all 
cases,  confines  its  operation  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  at,  or 
a  little  below  the  surface  of  the  earfh,  may  be  easily  de¬ 
tected  by  the  oozing  ol  the  gum  from  the  tree  at  the 
surface,  or  at  the  place  of  injury,  mixed  with  matter  re¬ 
sembling  saw-dust.  Unlike  the  apple,  quince,  and  lo¬ 
cust  borers,  it  confines  itself  entirely  to  the  bark  ;  and 
hence  may  be  readily  followed  in  its  hiding  place  with 
the  knife  without  injury  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Inexpe¬ 
rienced  operators  often  fail  in 
discovering  its  presence,  as  it 
leaves  a  thin  shell  on  the  outer 
bark  as  its  covering;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  early  in 
the  season,  whenever  the  gum¬ 
my  sawdust  is  seen,  the  worm, 
(or  rather  larva,)  may  be  al¬ 
ways  detected,  if  the  hole  is 
carefully  followed  by  the  knife 
to  the  termination.  The  an¬ 
nexed  figure  (fig.  62,)  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  frequent  mode 
of  its  operating,  in  young  trees, 
the  dotted  lines  showing  the 
holes  cut  in  the  bark  beneath 
the  outer  shell,  a ,  is  the  worm, 
b,  the  gummy  matter. 

From  the  early  part  to  the  middle  of  summer  the 
worm  passes  to  the  pupa  state,  the  appearance  of  which 
is  shown  by  figure  63,  which  represents  the  follicle 
en  closing  the  dormant  animal,  and  composed  of 
pieces  of  bark  cemented  by  the 
web;  and  soon  after  to  the  perfect 
insect,  belonging  to  the  miller 
and  butterfly  tribe,  but  more  near¬ 
ly  resembling  a  wasp  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  observer.  It  then  deposits 
its  egg  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  for  another  generation. 
The  perfect  insect  is  rarely  seen,  but  it  may  be  obtained 
by  enclosing  the  pupa,  which  is  easily  procured,  in 
gauze  covered  frame,  until  the  fly  emerges. 

The  remedy  for  the  peach  worm  is  very  simple  and  I 
effectual,  by  cutting  out  with  a  knife  as  already  de¬ 
scribed.  A  single  hand  will  clear  hundreds  of  trees  in  | 
a  day.  Passing  round  among  the  trees  two  or  three  j 
times  a  year  for  this  purpose  is  sufficient;  early  in  the  ; 
season  being  the  proper  time.  To  prevent  the  fly  de¬ 
positing  its  eggs,  Downing  says,  that  half  a  peck  of  air- 
slacked  lime  or  ashes  heaped  round  the  tree  early  in 
the  season,  and  left  till  mid-autumn,  has  been  found 
successful*  The  lime  or  ashes  may  be  spread  back 
over  the  ground,  and  serves  as  a  good  manure  for  the 
trees.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  this  rem&aiy 
will  be  ineffectual  for  insects  or  eggs  already  in  the 
tree.  They  must  first  be  eradicated.  It  only  acts  as  a 
preventive.  We  have  never  used  this  remedy,  as  from 
the  fewness  of  the  trees  attacked,  we  have  found  it 
easier  to  examine  those  few  with  the  knife.  James 
Worth,  as  quoted  in  Say’s  Entomology,  says — “The 
best  plan  of  guarding  against  the  ravages  of  this  insect, 
which  I  have  found,  is  to  examine  the  trees  early  in 
July;  take  a  bricklayer’s  trowel,  and  opening  the 
ground  around  the  trunk,  the  lodgment  of  the  insect 
will  be  at  once  discovered  by  the  appearance  of  the 
gum,  and  it  can  be  readily  destroyed ;  one  person  will 
thus  examine  more  than  a  hundred  trees  in  less  than 
half  a  day,  and  very  few  if  any  will  escape.”  Say 

*  In  some  cases,  however,  the  efficiency  of  this  mode  may  be 
questioned,  as  we  have  seen  the  worm  at  work  three  feet  above 
ground,  at  the  junction  of  an  apricot  graft  with  a  plum  stock. 


Fig.  63. 


adds,  “Mr.  Worth  examined  his  fruit  trees  on  the  10th 
of  July,  and  obtained  twenty  follicles,  and  about  thirty 
larvae;  of  the  folicles,  four  were  empty,  the  insect  hav¬ 
ing  assumed  the  winged  state.” 


The  protection  of  wheat  from  the  rain,  while  yet  re¬ 
maining  in  the  field,  is  often  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  Wheat  cut  as  early  as  it  should  be,  to  secure  it 
from  danger  of  shelling,  and  to  obtain  the  heaviest 
weight  of  grain, — which  has  been  found  by  careful  ex¬ 
periment  to  be  while  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the 
chaff  yet  remains  green, — is  not  dry  enough  to  be 
drawn  at  once  into  the  barn.  In  districts  liable  to  sud¬ 
den  and  heavy  rains,  it  must  be  well  put  up,  until  tho¬ 
roughly  dried  for  the  stack  or  mow. 

Various  modes  have  been  adopted.  The  simplest  is 
to  set  up  the  sheaves  in  double  rows,  the  heads  of  the 
two  opposite  resting  against  each  other.  But  this  af¬ 
fords  no  protection  from  long  or  heavy  rains,  and  in 
rainy  districts  thousands  of  bushels  have  been  lost  in 
some  seasons  from  the  adoption  of  this  imperfect  mode. 
Another  Avay,  and  which  is  figured  and  recommended 
in  Low’s  Element’s  of  Agriculture,  consists  of  setting 
up  a  double  row,  until  twice  the  length  of  a  sheaf,  and 
then  placing  two  sheaves  nearly  horizontally  upon  this 
row,  the  heads  of  the  covering  sheaves  being  placed 
together  in  the  middle.  These  served  to  protect  the 
lower  or  upright  sheaves  in  light  rains,  but  are  entirely 
inefficient  in  heavy  showers  and  indeed  when  well 
soaked  through,  prevent  the  whole  from  drying,  and 
which  are  often  spoiled  in  consequence.  A  third,  and 
a  very  effectual  way,  is  to  set  up  about  half  a  dozen 
sheaves  in  a  round  compact  form,  to  bind  another  very 
firmly  near  the  lower  end,  break  down  the  straw 
equally  on  all  sides  from  the  centre,  and  then  to  place 
the  cap,  thus  formed,  inverted,  upon  the  shock.  Much 
time  is  however  required  for  this  mode.  A  fourth, 
equally  efficacious  and  secure,  and  much  more  exped  - 
tious,  is  represented  by  the  above  figure.  It  is  well 
known  and  is  practised  by  many  farmers,  but  a  large 
portion  are  unacquainted  with  it.  It  consists  simply  of 
a  round  shock  of  half  a  dozen  sheaves,  which  are 
covered  by  two  others,  broken  in  the  middle  and  laid 
on  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  spreading  out  the  ends  so  as 
to  form  a  perfect  shield  from  storms. 


BARN-CELLARS  FOR  ROOTS. 


Mr.  Editor. — When  I  see  a  farmer  lugging  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  carrots  or  roots  of  any  kind,  from  the  house  to 
the  barn,  a  distance  perhaps  of  ten  or  fifteen  rods,  I 
think  such  an  one  would  know  how  to  appreciate  this 
necessary  barn  appendage.  The  plan  which  I  have 
adopted,  is  one  which  for  cheapness,  the  most  penuri¬ 
ous  could  not  find  fault  with. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the 
bay  of  my  barn  is  empty,  I  dig  a  place  in  the  centre  of 
it  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  eight  feet  wide,  and  four¬ 
teen  long.  I  then  take  hemlock  scantling,  four  by  four, 
and  make  a  frame  eight  by  fourteen,  and  place  it  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cellar  which  I  have  dug.  Then  make 
another  frame  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  place  it 
directly  over  the  other,  five  feet  from  the  bottom  of 
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the  cellar.  It  will  then  be  eighteen  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  bay ;  so  that  it  gives  more  room  for  door 
and  passage.  Then  nail  on  with  large  nails,  hemlock 
boards  perpendicularly  upon  the  outside  of  the  frames. 
They  will  need  no  nailing  at  the  bottom.  Leave  suffi¬ 
cient  door  room  next  the  barn  floor.  Cover  with  two 
inch  hemlock  plank;  then  make  a  passage  from  the 
cellar  to  the  floor.  It  requires  two  doors  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  keep  out  the  frost — one  at  each  end 
of  the  passage.  This  has  been  found  sufficient.  Fill 
in  the  sides  of  the  cellar  with  earth  pounded  hard,  to 
prevent  the  rats  from  undermining  it;  the  remainder  of 
the  earth  may  be  carried  to  the  yard  to  mix  with  the 
manure  heap.  Almost  every  barn  will  admit  of  a  cellar 
of  the  size  which  I  have  described.  The  quantity  of 
hay  above  and  on  each  side  being  enough  to  secure  it 
against  the  frost.  A  Subscriber. 

Vernon  Centre ,  Feb.  7,  1846. 


STALL  FEEDING  CATTLE. 


A  subscriber  of  Baltimore  county,  Maryland,  asks 
for  information  in  regard  to  stall-feeding  cattle.  This 
business  has  been  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  valley  of  Connecticut  river  for  many  years.  In 
Mr.  Colman’s  Fourth  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of 
Massachusetts,  the  subject  is  very  fully  considered;  and 
as  our  correspondent’s  inquiry  seems  particularly  di¬ 
rected  to  the  practice  of  northern  farmers,  we  abstract 
from  the  volume  referred  to,  the  principal  facts  em¬ 
braced  in  the  following  article : 

Mr.  Colman  observes  that  the  stall-feeding  of  cattle 
is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  in  the  river  towns  of  the 
county  of  Franklin,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  hill 
towns.  In  the  hill  towns  they  are  usually  fatted  on  po¬ 
tatoes;  the  cattle  being  tied  in  the  barn,  and  allowed  a 
bushel  of  well-washed  potatoes  per  day,  each,  at  two  or 
more  feedings.  They  receive  no  water.  A  hundred 
bushels  of  potatoes,  with  what  hay  they  will  eat,  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  fatten  a  yoke  of  oxen,  put  up  in 
good  condition,  and  the  advance  in  price  is  deemed  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  value  of  the  potatoes  and  hay. 

Mr.  Colman  says  it  is  generally  thought  that  cattle 
fed  on  potatoes  prove  as  well,  that  is,  have  as  much 
tallow,  as  those  fed  in  any  way,  and  that  the  beef  of 
such  cat.ttle  is  believed  by  many  to  have  a  peculiar 
juiciness  or  sweetness.  It  is,  however,  thought  they 
fall  away  more  in  driving  to  market  than  those  fed  on 
hay  and  corn.  Several  farmers  are  in  the  habit  ofboil- 
ing  or  steaming  the  potatoes  they  give  their  cattle,  and 
profess  to  find  great  advantage  in  it.  It  seems  how¬ 
ever,  that  experiments  have  not  yet  well  settled  this. 

The  articles  most  frequently  employed  in  fatting 
cattle,  are  Indian  meal,  or  corn  and  rye  meal  mixed,  or 
peas  and  oats,  or  oats  and  corn  ground  together.  In 
addition  to  these,  many  farmers  give  raw  potatoes  oc¬ 
casionally.  Some  farmers  of  experience  are  of  opinion 
that  potatoes  are  valuable  for  fatting  cattle  in  the  fall 
and  spring,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  but  that  they 
do  but  little  good  in  cold  weather  unless  they  are 
cooked.  The  value  of  potatoes  is  differently  estimated 
by  different  individuals;  some  considering  five  bushels, 
others  rating  four,  as  equivalent  to  one  bushel  of  corn. 
Mr.  Colman  gives  the  following  examples  of  fattening 
with  potatoes. 

(C  M.  I.  approves  highly  of  potatoes  as  food  for  fatten¬ 
ing  stock,  and  deems  four  bushels  fully  equal  to  one  of 
corn.  He  gives  as  many  as  the  cattle  Avill  bear,  and 
this  varies  from  one  to  two  bushels  per  day.  He  put 
up  a  steer  in  autumn  which  cost  him  twenty-six  dollars, 
and  killed  him  in  March,  weighing  one  thousand 
pounds,  with  eighty-seven  pounds  of  rough  tallow. 
This  animal  would  seldom  take  more  than  five  pecks 
per  day.  The  quality  of  the  hay,  which  cattle  consume 
under  these  circumstances,  he  does  not  deem  important; 
and  thinks  the  straw  of  grain  will  do  nearly  as  well  as 
hay. 

“  He  purchased  a  heifer,  two  or  three  years  old,  at 
eighteen  dollars,  and  put  her  in  the  stall  in  November. 


She  would  have  been,  (had  she  lived,)  three  years  old 
in  six  weeks  from  the  time  she  was  killed.  When 
dressed,  she  weighed  nine  hundred  and  ninety-four 
pounds,  and  had  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  of 
rough  tallow.  She  was  fed  exclusively  upon  potatoes 
and  hay,  and  eat  usually  one  bushel  and  a  half  per 
day;  she  was  sometimes  induced  to  eat  two  busnels  per 
day.” 

The  use  of  succulent  vegetables,  excepting  potatoes, 
does  not  seem  to  be  common  in  fattening  cattle  in 
Massachusetts.  The  opinion  was  expressed  to  Mr. 
Colman  by  one  farmer  of  large  experience,  that  the 
common  English  or  flat  turnip  is  of  but  little  value  for 
this  purpose.  The  cattle  are  said  to  appear  well  and  in 
fine  condition  when  fed  on  turneps,  but  yielded  very 
little  tallow.  This  opinion  is  not  at  all  singular,  but  is 
frequently  expressed;  though,  as  Mr.  Colman  observes, 
it  is  likely  that  the  experiment  of  fattening  with  tur¬ 
neps  has  seldom,  if  ever  been  fairly  tried  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

The  course  of  feeding  as  practised  by  one  farmer 
whose  example  is  quoted,  is  to  bring  the  cattle  to  the 
stall  about  the  20th  of  November;  then  to  begin  feed¬ 
ing  them  with  half  a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  four  quarts 
of  meal  each  per  day.  After  a  time  he  quits  feed¬ 
ing  with  potatoes,  and  gives  only  hay  and  meal,  from 
one  peck  to  nine  quarts  each  per  day;  and  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  this  quantity. 

A  mixed  provender  is  generally  preferred.  Indian 
meal  is  commonly  chosen  for  the  bases,  and  meal 
from  peas  and  oats,  or  rye,  are  mixed  with  it.  Oil¬ 
cake  is  highly  esteemed,  and  is  often  bought  even 
at  twenty  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton.  It  is  crushed 
and  then  ground  fine,  in  which  state  it  weighs  about 
forty-five  pounds  to  the  bushel.  A  good  provender 
consists  of  one-half  of  this  oil-meal,  a  quarter  oats  and 
and  a  quarter  corn,  ground  together,  and  the  whole 
well  mixed  when  given  to  the  cattle.  Mr.  Colman 
states  that  flax-seed  jelly  is  sometimes  used,  and  with 
excellent  advantage — he  used  himself,  and  highly  ap¬ 
proves  it.  He  quotes  the  following  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  it : 

«  To  seven  parts  of  water,  let  one  part  of  linseed  be 
be  put  for  forty-eight  hours;  then  boil  it  slowly  for 
two  hours,  gently  stirring  the  whole  lest  it  should  burn. 
Afterwards  it  ought  to  be  cooled  in  tubs  and  mixed 
with  meal,  bran,  or  oat  chaff,  [hay,]  in  the  proportion 
of  one  bushel  of  hay  to  the  jelly  produced  by  one  quart 
of  linseed,  well  mashed  together.  This  quantity  given 
daily  with  other  food  will  forward  cattle  rapidly,  but  it 
must  be  increased  when  they  are  intended  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  fattened.” 

Mr.  Colman  remarks  that  the  jelly  does  not  supercede 
the  use  of  meal,  but  is  best  mixed  with  it;  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  no  article  according  to  its  cost,  can  be  used  with 
greater  advantage  for  this  object,  and  that  none  is  more 
nutritive.* 

To  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  food  eaten,  the 
utmost  regularity  should  be  observed  in  feeding.  The 
quantity  given  at  one  time,  should  be  as  nearly  that 
which  the  animal  can  eat  with  a  good  appetite,  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  the  meals  should  be  given  regularly  at  sta¬ 
ted  intervals.  It  is  believed  that  cattle  kept  constantly 


*  Since  the  above  w&s  written,  we  have  met  in  a  foreign  pa¬ 
per,  an  account  of  a  mode  of  fattening  cattle  with  flax-seed,  which 
was  lately  communicated  to  Prof.  Johnston,  and  by  him  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Ag.  Chemistry  Association.  The  mode  of  making  and 
using  the  article  is  described  as  follows: — 

“  The  linseed  is  crushed  and  boiled  with  water  for  two  hours  ; 
when  hot  it  is  mixed  with  meal  and  cut  straw,  2  lbs.  of  linseed,  5 
lbs.  meal,  and  9  lbs.  straw,  for  each  beast,  a  day,  given  at  twice, 
two  hours  after  mixing,  with  70  lbs.  of  the  best  turneps,  divided 
into  two  meals.  It  is  quile  wonderful  to  see  how  fast  the  cattie 
feed  [fatten]  and  how  well  the  holding  stock  do,  the  latter  having 
about  half  the  quantity  of  linseed  and  meal.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette ,  who  uses  linseed 
for  fattening  cattle,  gives  the  following  as  the  daily  allowance  to 
each  animal : 

A  mash  composed  of  4  lbs.  of  barley  meal,  2  lbs.  linseed,  dis¬ 
solved  in  boiling  water,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  sheaf  of  oats 
chopped.  This  mash  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  given  twice 
a  day;  7  stones.  [56  lbs.]  turneps,  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
given  three  times  a  day  ;  dry  straw  is  always  in  the  rack,  of 
which  a  beast  may  eat  as  much  as  he  pleases. 
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in  the  stall,  and  in  such  a  temperature  that  a  moderate 
perspiration  is  constantly  going-  on,  thrive  faster  than 
those  which  are  allowed  to  run  in  yards,  and  have  shel¬ 
ter  under  sheds.  At  all  events  the  cattle  should  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  as  quietude  conduces 
much  to  the  secretion  of  fat. 

It  is  usual  to  feed  first  in  the  morning  with  hay,  and 
At  seven  o’clock  give  them  one-half  of  the  provender 
oV  meal  allowed  for  the  day,  after  which  they  are 
watered,  either  in  the  stall  or  are  turned  into  the  yard 
to  drink  at  a  trough.  Then  tied  again  in  their  stalls 
amj  fed  with  what  hay  or  straw  they  will  eat  till  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  the  other  half  of  their  day’s  al¬ 
lowance  is  given  them.  If  their  food  is  chiefly  pota¬ 
toes  or  other  succulent  vegetables,  they  will  require  no 
water — indeed  if  they  are  each  fed  with  a  bushel  of 
vegetables  per  day,  considerable  meal,  say  four  quarts 
to  each  animal,  may  be  given  in  addition,  without  gene¬ 
rally  exciting  thirst. 

As  to  the  kind  of  stock  most  proper  to  be  selected 
for  fattening,  farmers  are  not  fully  agreed,  some  pre¬ 
ferring  to  buy  oxen  from  4  to  6  years  old,  and  others  steers 
from  2  to  3  years  old.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  to  whom 
Mr.  Colman  refers,  prefer  raising  their  own  cattle,  as  on 
the  whole  most  profitable,  and  to  this  Mr.  C.  also  agrees. 
But  whatever  the  age  of  the  cattle  chosen,  all  observing 
farmers  agree,  that  small-boned,  medium-sized  animals, 
of  a  symmetrical  form,  and  with  a  skin  which  possesses 
what  is  technically  called  the  right  feel,  will  fatten  most 
profitably.  Mr.  Colman  quotes  from  an  English  writer 
an  excellent  description  of  an  ox  best  suited  to  the  stall, 
which  we  think  may  with  advantage  be  inserted  here. 

“  A  well  shaped  ox  should  have  a  small  head,  large 
full  eyes,  with  a  placid  countenance,  as  indicating  do¬ 
cility,  and  a  consequent  disposition  to  get  fat;  a  fine 
muzzle  and  open  nostrils ;  the  throat  should  be  clean, 
showing  a  protuberance  of  fat  under  the  root  of  the 
tongue;  long  in  the  neck,  but  wide  and  deep  in  the 
shoulders;  the  back  should  be  broad  and  straight  near 
to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail,  with  the  rump-points  fat 
and  coming  well  up  to  it;  the  barrel  should  be  round, 
wide  across  the  loins,  and  the  girth  deep  behind  the 
shoulders,  with  the  space  between  the  hip-bone  and  the 
first  rib  very  small;  the  fore  legs  should  be  short  and 
wide  apart,  so  as  to  present  a  broad  appearance  to  the 
chest,  and  the  hind  legs  should  be  well  shut  in  the 
twist,  the  seam  in  the  middle  of  which  should  be  well 
filled,  and  the  flanks  should  be  full  and  heavy.  A 
form  such  as  this,  is  not  only  the  best  for  affording  the 
greatest  weight,  but  will  also  be  generally  found  to  lay' 
the  flesh  upon  the  prime  parts,  to  produce  the  least 
quantity  of  offal,  with  such  a  quantity  of  tallow  as,  em¬ 
phatically  speaking  in  the  butcher’s  phrase,  will  cause 
the  animal  to  die  well.” 

The  author  of  the  above  remarks  observes,  that  they 
are  not  the  only  marks  which  indicate  a  propensity  to 
fatten,  and  concludes  by  stating  that — “  the  state  of  the 
hide  and  flesh  is  of  the  first  importance,  as  the  essential 
property  of  handling  well. 

As  to  the  'profit  of  stall-feeding,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  depend  on  various  contingencies;  as  the 
value  of  the  articles  consumed  as  food,  the  price  of  beef 
in  the  market,  the  skill  and  economy  practised  in  feed¬ 
ing,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  Colman  gives  many  examples 
where  an  accurate  account  of  all  the  expense  was  kept 
and  compared  with  the  amount  received  for  the  ani¬ 
mals  when  sold,  showing  the  profit  or  loss.  In  nearly 
every  case,  the  balance  exhibits  a  loss  against  the  cat¬ 
tle.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  articles 
consumed  by  the  cattle  are  estimated  at  the  current  pri¬ 
ces.  This  is  deserving  some  consideration.  As  Mr. 
C.  well  remarks,  “  these  articles  are  high,  because  far¬ 
mers  are  not  willing  to  sell;  or  rather  they  have  not 
the  articles  to  sell  because  they  require  them  for  the 
purpose  of  fatting  their  cattle.  If  the  farmers  should 
choose,  instead  of  fattening  their  cattle,  to  sell  their  hay 
and  corn,  the  supply  would  greatly  reduce  the  price; 
and  therefore,  in  the  estimation  of  the  cost  of  fattening 
cattle,  these  articles  should  be  charged  at  the  prices 
they  would  bear  if  cattle  were  not  fattened.  The  ac¬ 
count  then  would  present  a  different  aspect.”  Another 


consideration  of  great  importance  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  that  is  the  advantage  of  consuming  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  farm  upon  the  farm,  and  thus  keeping  up  or 
increasing  its  fertility. 

In  relation  to  the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which 
better  returns  in  fattening  cattle  might  be  realized,  Mr. 
Colman  observes — se  It  has  been  supposed  that  farmers, 
by  going  extensively  into  the  cultivation  of  esculent 
roots,  such  as  carrots,  ruta-bagas,  parsneps,  or  mangel- 
wurtzel,  could  fatten  cattle  to  much  more  advantage,  or 
rather  at  much  less  expense  than  on  hay  or  corn.  On 
this  subject  we  want  light,  and  that  which  springs  from 
actual  and  intelligent  experience.  My  belief  is,  that 
for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  when  the  coarse  fodder  is 
well  saved,  fewr  crops  are  more  profitable  to  the  farmer 
than  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Next  to  corn,  potatoes  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  would  be  a  profitable 
crop.”  In  the  number  of  bushels  which  may  be 
produced  on  an  acre,  he  admits  that  common  turneps, 
ruta-baga,  or  mangel- vvurtzel,  may  exceed  potatoes; 
but  he  thinks  “  more  nutritive  matter  may  be  obtained 
from  one  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes,  than  from  two 
hundred  of  common  turneps.”  He  deems  the  ruta-baga 
and  mangel -wurtzel  superior  to  the  common  turnep, 
but  still  much  inferior  to  the  best  potatoes.  is  An  ex¬ 
perienced  farmer,”  says  Mr.  Colman,  “  is  of  opinion  that 
a  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes  will  fatten  an  ox.  Ano¬ 
ther  says,  that  he  allows  twenty-five  bushels  of  corn  to 
fatten  an  ox,  and  but  little  hay  will  be  required.  A 
very  good  farmer  in  Charlemont,  speaks  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  potatoes  for  fattening  cattle.  A  cow  fatted 
by  him  on  potatoes,  showed  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tallow.  The  experience  of  many  farmers  confirms  this 
estimate  of  their  value.  Yet  one  of  the  best  feeders  in 
Deerfield  disapproves  the  use  of  them.  I  believe  this, 
however,  to  be  more  the  effect  of  prejudice  than  care¬ 
ful  experience.” 

As  to  cooking  food  for  cattle,  Mr.  Colman  observes, 
that  but  few  trials  had  been  made  within  his  knowledge, 
and  these  not  sufficiently  exact  to  lead  to  confident  con¬ 
clusions.  ee  One  farmer  in  Coleraine  is  in  favor  of 
cooking  his  potatoes  for  stock.  The  experiments  of 
another  farmer  in  Deerfield,  as  to  cooking  vegetables  of 
different  kinds,  and  Indian  meal,  satisfied  him  that  the 
advantages,  if  any,  derived  from  it,  were  not  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  increased  trouble  aud  expense.  Some  very 
exact  experiments  made  in  Scotland,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  lead  to  the  same  conclusions.” 

In  relation  to  the  gain  of  fatting  cattle,  two  pounds 
per  day,  live  weight,  is  considered  good.  The  largest 
gain  mentioned  in  Mr.  Colman's  report,  is  three  pounds 
|  per  day.  To  give  this  gain,  the  animal  is  supposed  to 
I  require  one  peck  of  corn-meal,  or  its  equivalent, 

I  and  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  pounds  of  hay 
j  per  day.  Assuming  this  as  the  basis,  it  would  be  easy 
to  ascertain  by  a  calculation  of  the  amount  of  the  food 
consumed  and  the  flesh  gained,  reckoned  at  current  pri¬ 
ces,  whether  the  animal  was  paying  the  owner  a  profit. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  INSECTS. 


Mr.  Editor. — I  have  been  troubled  in  cultivating 
melons,  with  a  small  brown  grub  or  maggot,  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  root,  and  the  first  indication  is  the  withering 
of  the  plant.  I  have  succeeded  in  destroying  these  in 
the  following  manner: — When  discovered  I  apply  a 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  to  each  plant,  pouring  it 
about  the  roots,  and  have  never  known  it  fail.  There 
is  no  danger  of  getting  it  too  strong.  R.  B.  Morrell. 


Painting  Houses. — Paint  applied  to  the  exterior  of 
buildings  late  in  autumn  or  in  winter,  will  endure  twice 
as  long  as  when  applied  early  in  summer  in  hot  weather. 
In  the  former  case  it  dries  slowly,  and  becomes  very 
hard  like  a  glazed  surface,  not  easily  affected  afterwards 
by  weather,  or  worn  off  by  the  beating  of  storms.  But 
in  very  hot  weather,  the  oil  of  the  paint  soaks  into  the 
wood  at  once,  as  into  a  sponge,  leaving  the  lead  nearly 
dry  and  ready  to  crumble  oft. 
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RADICAL  EXCRETION  OF  PLANTS. 


Sevens!  years  since  the  theory  was  first  put  forth  by 
M.  de  Candolle,  of  Geneva,  that  “  plants  possess  the 
property  of  excreting  by  their  roots  substances  which 
are  formed  in  their  lexture,  and  which,  if  retained 
in  them,  would  be  injurious  to  their  healthy  growth 
and  development.”  It  was  also  contended  by  the 
same  philosopher,  that  the  excretions  left  in  the  soil 
by  plants  were  injurious  to  the  growth  of  succeeding 
crops  of  the  same  kind;  and  on  this  supposed  fact,  he 
based  the  expediency  of  a  rotation  in  crops. 

M.  de  Candolle’s  theory  has  for  sometime  been  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  unfounded ;  but  as  no  particular  ex¬ 
periments  had  demonstrated  its  truth  or  falsity,  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  offered  a 
premium  of  twenty  sovereigns  in  1844,  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  based  on  practical  trials  and  results. 
This  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred  Gyde,  who 
produced  a  highly  interesting  and  valuable  paper, 
which  we  find  in  the  March  number  of  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Highland  Society. 

The  points  to  which  Mr.  Gyde  directed  his  inquiries, 
were  as  follows: — 

Do  plants,  or  do  they  not,  during  their  healthy  growth 
excrete  matter  from  their  roots? 

If  they  excrete,  is  the  matter  excreted  organic  or 
inorganic?  What  is  its  composition? 

Does  the  matter  excreted  by  different  classes  of  plants 
possess  properties  peculiar  to  each  class?  If  so  what  is 
the  peculiar  property  of  each?  Is  it  identical  with  the 
sap  of  the  plant,  or  does  it  differ? 

What  is  the  physiological  action  of  the  roots  of  plants 
by  which  excretion  takes  place? 

Have  plants  the  power  of  excreting  by  their  roots, 
substances  previously  absorbed,  and  which  are  noxious 
to  them? 

Will  germination  occur,  and  the  growth  of  plants 
proceed,  after  the  seeds  have  been  impregnated  with 
noxious  matters? 

Will  seeds  germinate  and  grow  in  poisoned  soils? 

Why  do  plants  refuse  to  grow  on  some  soils,  while 
they  grow  freely  on  others? 

In  order  to  grow  the  plants  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  could  at  any  time  be  removed,  and  the  roots  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  soil  without  their  being  mutilated  or 
broken,  he  adopted  the  following  plan.  The  plants  were 
grown 

1.  In  garden-soil,  placed  in  pots,  and  plunged  in  the 
earth. 

2.  In  pots  filled  with  silicious  sand,  the,  growth  of 
the  plants  being  promoted  by  waterings  with  weak 
liquid  manure. 

3.  In  pots  filled  with  silicious  sand  which  had  been 
repeatedly  washed  in  boiling  water.'' 

4.  In  pots  filled  with  damp  moss. 

5.  In  pots  filled  with  coarsely  powdered  charcoal. 

The  plants  grown  were  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 

vetches,  kidney -beans,  beans,  peas,  cabbages,  mustard, 
and  turneps. 

To  ascertain  whether  matter  is  or  is  not  excreted  by 
the  roots  of  plants,  Mr.  Gyde  caused  the  plants  to  be 
removed  from  the  pots  in  which  they  had  grown,  and 
had  them  carefully  and  thoroughly  washed  in  a  gentle 
stream  of  water, — u  after  being  carefully  dried  on  folds 
of  filtering  paper,  they  were  placed  in  glasses  contain¬ 
ing  distilled  water,  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  at¬ 
mosphere  for  some  days.  In  this  situation  the  roots 
were  carefully  excluded  from  the  light,  and  kept  at  as 
uniform  a  temperatur#of  about  55  degrees  as  practica¬ 
ble,  the  green  portions  of  the  plant  Deing  fully  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  and  air,  the  water  in  the  vessels 
being  renewed  as  it  diminished,  from  absorption  by 
the  plant  and  evaporation  from  the  surface. 

From  several  tables  which  are  given,  the  particulars 
of  the  different  experiments  are  seen.  In  relation  to 
the  results,  Mr.  Gyde  observes: 

<e  From  the  above  experiment  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
roots  of  plants  impart  to  water  a  portion  of  soluble 
matter  or  excretion,  and  that  this  excretion  appears  to 


be  yielded  in  greater  abundance  by  plants  having  large 
and  spongy  extremities  to  their  roots,  as  beans,  than 
by  those  possessed  of  fine,  thread-like  extremities, 
as  is  the  case  with  wheat  or  cabbages.  It  will  also 
be  observed  that  in  some  instances  the  water  has 
acquired  an  odor  which  is  inseparable  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat,  and  may  be  distilled  over  when  the 
water  is  placed  in  a  retort;  the  plants  which  impart 
odor  to  water,  as  the  bean  and  cabbage,  are  also  cha¬ 
racterized  by  emitting  a  similar  odor  from  their  leaves. 
Plants  when  in  bloom  were  observed  to  emit  a  larger 
portion  of  excretion  than  when  young  or  when  ripen¬ 
ing  their  seeds;  but  the  amount  of  excretion  obtained 
even  when  many  plants  were  operated  upon,  was  very 
trifling,  seldom  more  than  a  grain  in  weight  when 
dry.” 

To  ascertain  whether  the  soil  which  had  produced 
the  plants  contained  any  excretion,  the  following  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried. 

“Sand,  which  had  been  well  washed  with  boiling 
water  was  planted  with  beans  ami  peas;  these  plants 
were  supplied  with  distilled  water,  and  placed  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  for  healthy  vegetation. 
After  they  had  grown  in  the  sand  three  weeks,  they 
were  removed,  and  the  sand  washed  with  distilled  water, 
filtered,  and  on  evaporation,  yielded  a  portion  of  both 
organic  and  inorganic  matter,  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  obtained  by  the  immersion  of  the  roots  in  water. 
Plants  of  the  same  kinds  to  those  used  in  the  former 
experiments  were  cut  from  their  stems,  the  lower  ex¬ 
tremities  of  which  were  plunged  in  distilled  w'ater,  so 
that  the  descending  sap,  which  it  was  presumed  would 
escape,  might  be  examined  and  compared  with  the 
radical  excretions  from  the  same  kinds  of  plants,  and  it 
was  found  that  in  each  instance  similar  results  were 
obtained  on  evaporation  of  the  water  in  which  the  cut 
plants  had  been  immersed  as  those  from  the  water  in 
which  the  roots  of  similar  plants  had  excreted.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that  the  matter  obtained  from  the 
roots  of  plants,  or  radical  excretion,  is  similar  to  the 
sap  of  the  plant  from  which  it  wras  excreted.” 

Mr.  Gyde's  observations  in  regard  to  the  physiologi¬ 
cal  action  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  the  phenomena 
attending  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  are  worthy  particu¬ 
lar  attention. 

“  The  roots  of  plants  are  described  as  the  downward 
prolongation  of  the  stem,  as  the  trunk  and  branches  are 
the  upward  development  into  the  air — the  spongioles 
and  extremities  of  the  roots  being  the  newest  formed 
and  extending  portions,  and  that  by  these  spongioles, 
fluids  are  taken  up  from  the  soil  and  conveyed  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  plants. 

“  The  fluids  thus  absorbed  are  carried  by  the  vessels 
of  the  most  recently  formed  wood  to  the  leaves,  where, 
after  undergoing  certain  changes  during  its  exposure  to 
the  action  of  air  and  light,  by  which  much  water  is 
given  off  by  evaporation,  the  elaborated  sap  is  returned 
by  another  set  of  vessels  situated  in  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tree,  to  the  roots,  supplying  during  its  descent, 
those  constituents  necessary  for  the  healthy  secretions 
of  the  plant. 

“  The  sap  having  arrived  in  the  roots,  the  new  fluid  is 
added  to  it  from  the  soil,  and  the  ascent  again  commences 
by  the  vessels  of  the  new  wood,  this  action  continually 
taking  place  during  the  life  of  the  tree,  but  progressing 
more  rapidly  at  one  season  of  the  year  than  at  another. 

«  Many  and  ingenious  are  the  theories  which  have 
been  formed  to  explain  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  Of  these, 
that  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  Detrochet  appears 
most  probable,  and  is  now  generally  received  by  phy¬ 
siologists.  Detrochet  found  that  if,  into  a  glass  tube, 
having  one  end  covered  with  animal  membrane  tightly 
secured  over  it,  a  strong  solution  of  salt  in  water  or 
sugar  in  water  be  poured,  and  the  end  covered  with 
membrane,  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  containing  water- 
that  within  a  few  hours  the  liquid  in  the  tube  will  be 
found  to  have  risen  several  feet.  This  ascent  of  the  liquid 
in  the  tube  being  caused  by  a  portion  of  the  water  from 
the  outside  of  the  tube  passing  through  the  membrane 
and  mixing  with  the  solution  in  the  tube ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  portion  of  the  solution  will  be  found  mixed  with 
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the  water  outside  the  tube — this  action  continuing  until 
both  liquids  become  of  the  same  specific  gravity;  the 
former  of  these  actions,  Detrochet  terms  endosmose,  and 
the  latter  exosmose,  and  he  attributes  the  action  to  the 
effect  of  electricity. 

y  if  we  allow  the  liquid  within  the  tube  to  represent 
thq  sap  of  the  tree — the  membrane  covering  the  tube 
to  represent  the  spongioles  of  the  roots — and  the  water 
in  which  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube  is  immersed,  the 
water  of  the  soil,  we  have  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  which  approach  the  state  of  the  growing  tree, 
the  sap  in  the  tree  always  being  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  water  surrounding  the  roots.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  every  probability  that  a 
similar  action  to  the  one  just  described  is  continually 
going  on  in  the  plant  during  the  active  period  of  its 
growth — water  would  be  taken  into  the  plant  through 
the  spongioles  of  the  roots  by  endosmose,  and  a  portion 
of  the  sap  would  escape  into  the  soil  by  exosmose;  the 
sap  consisting  of  both  organic  and  inorganic  matter  in 
solution  in  -water,  and  would  ever  be  of  greater  specific 
gravity  than  the  water  in  the  soil,  arising  from  the 
exhalation  of  water  continually  going  on  from  the 
leaves,  and  consequent  concentration  of  the  sap  prior 
to  its  descent.” 

To  demonstrate  how  far  the  action  above  described 
actually  takes  place  in  the  living  plant,  Mr.  Gyde  made 
several  experiments: — 

“  Several  funnel-shaped  glasses  were  prepared,  which 
would  hold  about  3  fluid  ounces  of  liquid  each,  and  pre¬ 
sent  2i  square  inches  of  membraneous  substance,  through 
which  endosmose  might  take  place ;  these  glasses  were 
filled  with  saline  solutions,  and  also  solutions  of  organic 
matter,  and  plants  cut  from  their  roots  immersed  in 
them  through  the  upper  opening,  where  they  were  se¬ 
cured  by  collars  of  Indian  rubber,  the  portion  covered 
with  membrane  being  immersed  in  water.  In  each 
instance  the  saline  solutions  were  rapidly  absorbed  by 
the  plants,  they  were  detected  in  all  parts  of  their 
structure,  and  a  portion  of  the  solutions  was  found  to 
have  passed  by  exosmose  into  the  water  in  which  the 
membrane  was  placed.” 

We  must  pass  over  the  details  of  many  of  the  ex¬ 
experiments  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Gyde.  It  is  pro¬ 
per  however  to  observe  in  passing,  that  he  ascertained 
that  plants  may  be  made  to  absorb  various  metallic  salts 
which  are  noxious  to  their  growth — such  as  solu¬ 
tions  of  zinc,  copper,  mercury,  arsenic,  lead,  iron, 
barytes,  &c., — the  effect  of  which  was  to  destroy  the 
plant,  sooner  or  later;  showing  that  plants  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  excreting  noxious  substances  pre¬ 
viously  taken  into  their  structure,  or  at  least,  that  they 
have  not  this  power  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  preserve 
their  lives  when  placed  in  a  situation  to  absorb  these 
substances.  He  shows  that  excretions  of  plants  in  a 
healthy  or  natural  condition,  are  not  prejudicial  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  crops.  He  cites  an  example  of  an  acre  of 
ground  having  produced  an  average  of  32  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  for  12  consecutive  years — the  ground 
having  only  uan  occasional  light  dressing  of  manure, 
the  stubble  generally  being  burned  and  the  ashes  spread 
on  the  land.” 

The  inferences  to  which  Mr.  Gyde  arrives  from  all 
his  experiments  and  observations  are  chiefly  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

<e  1.  That  the  commonly  cultivated  plants  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  orders  Graminse,  Leguminosae,  and  Cruciferae,  excrete 
by  their  roots  soluble  matters. 

“  2.  That  the  excretions  consist  of  both  organic  and 
inorganic  matters. 

“3.  That  the  quantity  of  excretion  thrown  off  by  any 
single  plant  is  very  small,  and  excretion  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  examined  when  collected  from  a  number 
of  plants. 

(( 4.  That  plants  absorb  metallic  salts  when  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  water,  and  that  they  quickly  die  unless  the  solu¬ 
tions  are  very  largely  diluted. 

“  5.  That  seeds  impregnated  with  poisonous  substan¬ 
ces  may  germinate  if  the  quantity  of  the  poison  be  very 
minute,  but  in  most  cases  the  seeds  perish. 

“  6.  That  plants  are  not  injured  by  their  excretion 


being  reabsorbed  into  their  structure  as  was  supposed 
by  M.  de  Candolle. 

11  7.  That  the  necessity  for  a  rotation  of  crops  arises 
from  the  soil  in  most  instances  being  unable  to  supply 
those  earths  and  saline  constituents  required  by  plants.” 


WIND  POWER— NEW  INVENTION. 


Mr.  Tucker. — I  would  wish  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  through  the  medium  of  the  Cultivator, 
an  important  improvement  in  the  wind-wheel,  a  model 
of  which,  you  may  recollect,  was  exhibited  at  my  hotel 
last  winter,  by  Dr.  Bridgman,  of  Cabotville,  Mass. 

It  is  believed  that  by  the  aid  of  this  improvement, 
wind-power  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  many  situa¬ 
tions  where  water-power  or  nothing  better  can  be  had. 

The  great  objection  generally  to  a  machine  being 
worked  by  wind,  is  the  unsteadiness  of  the  power,  va¬ 
rying  from  a  stand-still  to  the  greatest  velocity,  at 
which  speed  it  is  liable  to  injure  any  machinery  attached 
to  it. 

A  stationary  power  which  can  be  applied  to  the  va¬ 
rious  operations  of  the  farm  and  out-buildings,  would 
be  a  desideratum  with  every  farmer  whose  business  is 
on  any  thing  like  an  enlarged  scale. 

There  are  a  great  many  operations  on  the  farm  which 
may  be  economically  performed  by  a  stationary  power; 
that  is,  by  water,  by  steam,  by  horses  or  by  wind. 
The  same  power  that  is  applied  to  the  threshing  of 
grain,  cutting  fodder,  or  the  grinding  of  apples,  may,  if 
properly  adjusted,  and  with  a  trifling  additional  ex¬ 
pense,  be  applied  to  the  crushing  of  grain  for  farm 
stock,  or  even  for  grinding  for  family  use — to  the  saw¬ 
ing  of  wood,  slitting  of  boards,  to  the  pumping  of 
water,  turning  of  the  grindstone,  and  various  other  sta¬ 
tionary  uses.  A  friend  on  Staten  Island  erected  a  wind¬ 
mill  on  the  old  and  common  principle,  which  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  fourten  different  purposes. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  these  wheels, 
now  in  successful  operation,  I  clip  from  a  Chickopee 
paper.  By  publishing  it,  you  will  not  only  confer  a 
favor  on  the  ingenious  inventor  and  proprietor,  but  aid 
the  farmer  and  mechanic.  C.  N.  Bement. 

Albany,  June ,  1846. 


“  On  Friday  last  we  visited  a  new,  and  we  think, 
highly  valuable  invention  of  Mr.  A.  Judd;  of  this  vil¬ 
lage,  called  a  “  Centrifio  Wind-Wheel.”  For  sim¬ 
plicity  of  construction  and  efficiency  of  action,  it  ex- 
exceeds  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  windmill,  that  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  principles  on  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  are  entirely  new;  and  the  inventor,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  J.  B.  Bridgman,  who  as  joint  pro¬ 
prietor,  have  obtained  letters  patent  for  the  invention. 
The  wheel  resembles  a  common  overshot  or  breast 
water-wheel,  except  its  motion  is  horizontal;  and  is 
propelled  by  the  application  of  wind  upon  the  inner 
surface.  By  this  application,  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  wheel  is  kept  constantly  before  the  wind,  the 
whole  force  of  wrhich  is  brought  to  bear  square  upon 
the  lever,  producing  a  power  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  any  other  wind-wheel  in  operation.  What 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  this  wheel  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  enclosed  in  a  building,  and  consequently  entirely 
excluded  from  the  weather.  This,  together  with  the 
simplicity  of  its  construction,  must  extend  its  durability 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  calculation.  The  building 
is  covered  with  strips  of  board,  about  a  foot  wide,  hung 
upon  pivots,  and  connected  with  rods  on  the  inner  side 
like  common  Venetian  window-shutters,  and  can  be 
opened  and  shut  at  pleasure.  By  this  arrangement,  any 
quantity  of  wind  can  be  admitted  and  excluded;  and  the 
wheel  is  as  easily  managed  in  a  gale  of  wind  as  in  a 
breeze;  and  is  as  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
operator,  as  any  water-power.  The  building  is  two 
and  a  half  stories  high,  the  wheel  being  located  in  the 
upper  half  story.  By  opening  the  shutters  to  the  wind¬ 
ward,  in  the  second  story,  and  to  the  leeward  in  the  up¬ 
per  half  story,  the  wheel  is  set  in  motion  by  the  pas- 
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sage  of  the  wind  up  through  the  centre  of  the  wheel 
pressing  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  buckets.  The 
wheel  which  the  patentee  has  erected,  is  a  temporary 
one,  merely  to  exemplify  the  principles,  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  seven  feet  high ;  and  produces  from 
one  to  five  horse  power,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  wind,  and  propels  a  grindstone,  a  circular  saw,  and 
he  intends  to  add  a  pair  of  mill-stones  for  grinding 
provender.  It  operates  admirably. 

What  constitutes  the  great  value  of  this  novel  and 
highly  ingenious  invention,  is  the  cheapness  of  its  con¬ 
struction,  and  its  consequent  adaptation  to  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  objects  for  which  power  is  required. 
It  can  be  constructed  of  any  size,  to  produce  from  one 
dog  power  to  a  hundred  horse  power  ;  and  from  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  consequent  ease  of  management,  is  brought 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  and  mechanic.  By 
its  aid,  the  farmer  may  thresh  his  grain,  saw  his  wood, 
draw  water  for  his  stock,  cut  his  feed,  grind  his  proven¬ 
der,  churn  his  butter,  grind  his  axes  and  scythes,  &c., 
&c.  The  mechanic,  by  its  aid,  can  propel  his  planing 
machines,  his  turning  lathe,  his  trip  hammer,  his  cir¬ 
cular  saw,  grind  his  bark,  split  his  leather,  saw  his 
shingles,  grind  his  tools,  slit  out  his  stuff,  saw  out  his 
felloes,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

In  fact,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  it  is  not  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  this 
inventive  age.  And  we  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  that, 
the  ingenious  inventor  and  his  enterprising  partner,  Dr. 
Bridgman,  will  receive  that  ample  remuneration  which 
is  ever  due*  though  not  always  awarded  to  genius  and 
enterprise.” 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  TO  ORCHARDISTS. 


There  are  some  points,  too  often  neglected,  and  of 
very  great  importance,  of  which  some  will  need  only 
reminding,  to  put  in  practice.  Nothing  is  more  essen¬ 
tial  at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  newly  transplanted 
trees,  and  indeed  for  all  fruit  trees  for  several  years 
after  setting  out,  than  thorough ,  clean ,  deep ,  and  wide 
cultivation.  A  hill  of  corn  will  thrive  as  well  planted 
in  a  thick  grassy  field  or  meadow,  or  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  of  wheat,  as  a  fruit  tree.  Potatoes,  beets,  and 
some  other  low  hoed  crops,  may  occupy  the  ground 
where  young  fruit  trees  stand,  if  they  are  kept  well 
hoed ;  but  if  such  crops  have  not  been  thus  planted, 
spare  no  time  in  rendering  the  soil  about  the  trees  deep 
and  mellow,  for  several  feet  on  each  side — a  little  cir¬ 
cle  only  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  will  not  do. 
Hundreds  of  experiments  have  proved,  that  trees  in  a 
field  where  the  whole  soil  is  kept  as  fine  and  mellow  as 
an  ash-heap,  will  grow  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  fast 
as  those  which  are  neglected  and  become  choked  with 
grass  or  weeds.  The  fruit  on  large  as  well  as  on  small 
trees,  will  also  be  very  much  improved  by  keeping  the 
ground  mellow.  An  owner  of  a  fruit  orchard  which 
had  become  grown  up  with  grass,  said  that  by  the  ac¬ 
cidental  rooting  up  of  the  grass  by  the  pigs,  his  fruit  on 
one  tree  was  so  much  improved  in  size  and  flavor,  that 
he  should  scarcely  have  known  the  kind.  An  old  peach 
orchard,  a  few  years  since,  was  mostly  occupied  with  a 
crop  of  peas;  but  one  row  was  planted  with  a  hoed 
crop,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  the  latter  row 
was  conspicuously  marked  out  by  its  darker  green  and 
more  thrifty  appearance,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

Another  matter,  which  may  be  now  attended  to  with 
propriety  and  economy,  is  the  budding  (inoculation)  of 
apple  trees.  Many  owners  of  orchards  resort  only  to 
grafting,  and  pay  perhaps  some  itinerant  grafter  a  high 
price  for  mutilating  their  trees.  Buds  may  be  easily 
inserted,  even  by  a  boy  ten  years  old,  if  the  branches  in 
which  they  are  set  are  vigorous  and  thrifty,  so  that  the 
bark  will  peel  freely;  in  this  case,  they  will  scarcely, 
in  a  single  instance  fail ;  but  heading  down  and  thin¬ 
ning  out  must  not  be  forgotten  the  next  spring.  Where 
large  trees  have  been  grafted  last  spring,  and  the  grafts 
have  failed,  numerous  young  and  fine  shoots  in  most 
eases  spring  from  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trunk; 
these  will  be  in  fine  order  this  summer  for  budding.  A 


bud  will  scarcely  ever  live  in  a  slow-growing  or  stunt¬ 
ed  branch  or  stock;  but  in  a  thrifty  one,  on  which  the 
bark  peels  freely  for  the  insertion  of  the  bud,  failure 
will  hardly  ever  take  place,  even  if  performed  by  a 
novice.  Early  in  8th  month  (August)  is  usually  the 
best  time  for  budding  apples. 

Those  who  have  pear  trees  should  keep  a  look-out 
for  fire-blight,  and  the  very  day  that  the  first  branch 
turns  black  from  its  effects,  let  it  be  cut  off  at  once  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  affected  parts,  and  so  continue 
as  long  as  any  part  of  the  tree  continues  to  be  affected. 
It  is  better  to  cut  away  three  quarters  of  the  tree,  than 
to  lose  the  whole  by  neglect.  There  are  many  fail¬ 
ures  from  a  want  of  promptness  and  boldness  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  necessary  excisions.  A  fruit  cultivator  who 
has  a  large  orchard  of  pear  trees,  has  suffered  four  differ¬ 
ent  times  within  the  last  twenty  years  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fire-blight,  and  as  often  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages 
by  a  quick  and  thorough  application  of  this  remedy ; 
though  some  of  his  fine  trees  had  quite  a  mutilated  ap¬ 
pearance  before  he  had  done  with  them.  Burning  the 
lopped  branches,  is  considered  by  many  as  all-essential, 
and  can  do  no  hurt  in  any  case. 

The  black  knot  on  the  plum  tree,  is  also  cured  in  the 
same  way,  if  the  remedy  is  promptly  and  incessantly 
applied;  but  as  it  does  not  extend  over  the  tree  so 
rapidly  as  is  often  the  case  with  fire-blight,  little  more 
than  the  part  immediately  affected  need  be  cut  away. 


AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 


Mr.  Editor. — In  the  Geology  of  the  fourth  district 
of  New-York,  the  red  marl  of  the  Medina  sandstone,  is 
said  to  give  color,  and  in  some  instances,  to  constitute  a 
large  proportion  of  soils  covering  that  rock.  The 
country  between  the  Ridge  road  and  Lake  Ontario,  is 
spoken  of.  I  wish  to  know  what  crops  are  generally 
grown  there;  or  to  what  crop  the  soil  is  most  adapted. 
It  prevails  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  bordering  on 
Wales,  where  it  is  considered  generally  good  for  wheat, 
but  producing  barley  in  greater  perfection.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  locality  in  Shropshire  of  this  nature,  and  it  was 
particularly  subject  to  the  growth  of  wild  poppy.  I 
mention  this  circumstance  because  I  think  the  nature  of 
soils,  in  fact,  the  geology  of  a  country,  may  be  known 
from  the  plants  most  natural  to  them. 

I  will  trespass  one  moment  more  upon  your  valuable 
time.  Professor  Emmons  in  his  Geology  of  the  second 
district  of  New-Y'ork,  says— “  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  best  informed  agriculturists,  that  lime  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  fertility.  If  this  view  is  correct,  then  no  reason 
can  be  offered  why  the  unburnt  limestone  should  not  be 
useful,  for  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  all  soils  must 
be  that  of  carbonate.  The  scrapings  of  roads,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  limestone  was  the  material  used  in  mend¬ 
ing  them,  has  invariably  been  applied  to  land  as  ma¬ 
nure,  generally,  I  believe,  under  the  impression  of  the 
unthinking,  that  the  vertue  was  that  of  common  soil 
impregnated  with  horse  dung.  The  first  time  I  was 
struck  with  the  use  of  pulverized  limestone  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  was  when  in  Gloucestershire,  where  I  enquired 
of  a  farmer  the  effect  of  the  road  scrapings;  he  said 
it  was  almost  equivalent  to  lime.  The  limestone  was 
somewhat  argillaceous,  and  consequently  softer  than 
the  Trenton  limestone.  Has  the  application  of  road- 
scrapings  from  a  macadamized  road,  where  the  mate¬ 
rial  was  Trenton  timestone,  come  under  your  notice? 
If  so,  was  the  effect  similar  to  that  of  an  application  of 
lime?  I  mean  in  an  increase,  in  the  plumpness  of  the 
seed  and  not  in  the  growth  of  straw.  C-  T.  Albot. 

Stokes ,  Oneida  Co .,  1846. 


Note. — We  have  called  on  Prof.  Hall,  who  sur¬ 
veyed  the  4th  district  of  this  state.  He  states  that  the 
a  country  between  the  Ridge  road  and  Lake  Ontario  55 
is  very  good  for  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  which  are  the 
principal  crops  grown  there.  We  have  also  conversed 
with  Prof.  Emmons  in  relation  to  the  use  of  limestone 
in  the  manner  mentioned  by  our  correspondent.  We 
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cannot  ascertain  that  the  Trenton  limestone  has  been 
used  in  any  way  as  manure,  unless  previously  burnt;  but 
it  seems  reasonable  that  the  effect  of  road- scrapings  from 
this  material  would  be  similar  to  lime,  allowing  for  the 
effect  of  the  animal  manure  whieh  would  be  mixed  with 
the  scraj-mgs. 


FRENCH  NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 


The  name,  merely,  of  a  fruit  may  seem  a  matter  of 
comparatively  small  importance;  but  one  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  fifty  times  a  year,  by  ten  thousand  cultivators, 
should  be  as  little  troublesome  as  possible.  Hence, 
while  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  the  main  point,  a  con¬ 
venient  name  should  not  be  overlooked. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  English  language  is 
“rich  with  the  spoils  ”  of  all  other  languages;  a  motley 
mixture  of  spellings  and  sounds,  and  a  labyrinth  of 
rules.  This  ditficulty  will  not  be  diminished  by  the 
free  introduction  of  the  foreign  names  of  fruits.  Every 
man  who  owns  land  should  cultivate  the  best  varieties, 
and  as  a  consequence,  he  must  use  the  names;  but  to 
insist  that  every  cultivator  should  know  how  to  pro¬ 
nounce  French,  is  asking  too  much.  If  we  pronounce 
such  names  as  Drap  d’Or,  Figue  de  Naples,  or  Pourpree 
Hative,  as  in  French,  three  quarters  of  our  intelligent 
fruit  cultivators  will  not  understand  us;  and  if  we  give 
them  the  English  sound,  the  effect  is  like  horrible  jar¬ 
gon  on  the  ears  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the  true 
sound.  Other  names  do  better,  as  Passe  Colmar,  Reine 
Caroline,  Florelle,  and  Belle  Lucrative,  where  the 
French  and  obvious  English  pronunciation  are  nearly 
the  same ;  but  such  cases  are  rare. 

It  would  therefore  seem  desirable  in  all  practicable 
cases  to  give  the  English  translation;  for  instance,  in¬ 
stead  of  “  Figue  de  Naples,”  to  say  Fig  of  Naples ; 
Flemish  Beauty  instead  of  “Belle  de  Flanders;”  Early 
Purple ,  instead  of  “Pourpree  Hative;”  Skinless  for 
“Sanspeau;”  Early  Roussel et  for  “Rousselet  Hatiff;” 
and  Double  Mountain ,  instead  of  “  Double  Montagne.” 
Every  person  of  taste  will  of  course  avoid  the  union  of 
French  and  English  in  the  same  name,  which  would  be 
too  much  like  the  mixed  phrase  we  used  to  hear  from 
the  schoolboys,  “Je  ne  know  pas;”  or  the  “Gryllus 
grassus  ”  of  Eaton's  Zoological  Text  Book. 

Such  names  however  as  Brown  Beurre  and  Summer 
Bonchretien,  can  be  hardly  regarded  as  objectionable,  as 
these  seem  to  be  quite  Anglicised,  and  indeed  no  other 
names  for  these  fruits  are  commonly  known.  Hence 
also  we  would  agree  with  Lindley,  Thompson,  and 
Downing,  in  saying  “Summer  Franc  Real,”  instead  of 
“  Franc  Real  d’Ete;”  and  “Spanish  Bonchretien,”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne.” 

There  are  some  foreign  names,  so  well  known  and  so 
exclusively  used,  that  it  may  be  entirely  useless  to  pro¬ 
pose  any  other;  as  Passe  Colmar,  Belle  Bonne,  Bezi  de 
la  Motte,  and  Beurre  d’Aremberg. 

Downing  very  properly  follows  Lindley,  and  rejects 
Thompson,  in  giving  the  names  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
White  Winter  Calville,  of  the  former, — instead  of 
Henri  Quatre  and  Calville  Blanche  d'Hiver ,  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Downing  has  in  nearly  all  cases,  however,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  authority  of  Thompson,  although  the  latter 
appears  to  have  laid  dowm  no  fixed  rule  in  the  use  of 
English  and  French  names,  but  has  done  it  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  Hence  we  find  in  “  The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,”  that  Thompson  is  followed  in  the  adoption 
of  the  names  Summer  Bonchretien,  instead  of  Bon  Chre¬ 
tien  d5Ete;  Summer  St.  Germain,  instead  of  St.  Germain 
d’Ete ;  Charles  of  Austria,  instead  of  Charles  d’ Autriche ; 
Gray  Doyenne,  instead  of  Doyenne  Gris;  and  Winter 
Nelis,  instead  of  Nelis  d’Hiver,  on  the  one  hand;  and 
Bergamotte  Suisse,  instead  of  Swiss  Bergamot,  as  by 
Lindley;  Figue  de  Naples,  instead  of  Fig  of  Naples, 
as  by  Manning;  and  Bergamotte  d'Holland,  instead  of 
Holland  Bergamot  of  Lindley,  on  the  other.  Uni¬ 
formity,  at  least,  should  be  sought. 

While  we  have  an  especial  dislike  to  the  taste,  or 
rather  want  of  taste,  which  inclines  to  the  rejection  of 
every  thing  except  the  vulgar  and  unrefined,  we  have 


a  strong  aversion  to  another  disposition,  of  straining  at 
a  modish  style.  The  English  is  a  very  respectable 
language  in  the  main,  and  it  appears  to  be  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  those  who  speak  it;  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  preserved  in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible,  even 
in  the  apparently  insignificant  matter  perhaps,  of  giv¬ 
ing  names  to  varieties  of  fruit.  Some  of  the  sugges¬ 
tions  already  made  may  be  erroneous,  but  our  princi¬ 
pal  object  is  to  invite  the  attention  of  writers  on  fruits, 
to  this  subject. 


DURHAMS  vs.  NATIVES. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — In  perusing  the  June  number  of 
the  Cultivator,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  some  edito¬ 
rial  strictures,  on  page  178,  in  relation  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Buckminster,  and  other  gentlemen  who  took 
part  in  the  discussions  at  the  weekly  agricultural  meet¬ 
ings  at  Boston,  the  past  winter,  and  which  have  been 
reported  in  many  of  the  papers  published  in  that  city. 

Permit  me  to  premise  by  remarking  that,  from  the 
well-known  high  character  and  standing  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  took  part  in  these  discussions,  I  do  not  enter¬ 
tain  a  particle  of  doubt  that  their  object  was  to  elicit 
and  diffuse  what  they  considered  to  be  useful  infor¬ 
mation  among  the  agricultural  community,  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  for  dairy 
purposes.  The  Durhams,  Herefords,  Devons,  Ayrshires, 
and  Natives,  have  each  their  advocates;  yet  discussions 
upon  the  value  of  these  different  breeds  of  cattle  for 
dairy  purposes,  can  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  public, 
unless  predicated  upon  well  established  and  reliable 
facts.  Without  this,  discussion  may  continue  for  a 
century,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  will  remain  in  the  same  mystery  and  un¬ 
certainty  as  at  its  commencement. 

In  the  discussions  above  referred  to,  one  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  Mr.  Buckminster,  is  reported  to  have  said — 
“  he  was  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  Durham  breed 
of  cattle.  He  had  taken  much  pains  to  know  what  was 
their  product  in  milk  and  butter.  He  had  invited 
owners  of  such  cattle  to  show  the  yield  of  their  dairies, 
and  though  he  had  found  instances  of  very  good  cows 
of  that  breed,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  generally,  they 
were  not  equal  to  the  native  cattle  of  the  country.” 

From  these  remarks  it  would  seem,  that  the  owners 
of  Durham  cattle  have  declined  comparison,  and  from 
this  statement  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  lacked 
confidence  in  their  dairy  qualities.  This  should  not  be 
so,  as  the  agriculturists  are  deeply  interested  in  estab¬ 
lishing  this  point;  and  all  who  are  the  friends  of  this 
great  branch  of  national  industry  should  be  willing  to 
contribute  to  its  prosperity,  however  it  may  affect  their 
private  interests. 

The  writer  of  this  is  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  Durhams 
of  about  forty  head,  young  and  old,  and  is  willing,  how. 
ever  it  may  affect  his  interest,  to  submit  their  dairy 
qualities  to  a  fair  test.  He  has  now  on  his  farm  eighteen 
cows  and  heifers,  a  part  of  which  are  in  milk,  and  the 
remainder  will  calve  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  He 
can  spare  from  other  purposes,  five  of  them  to  test 
their  qualities  in  this  respect  in  comparison  with  any 
other  breed.  He  therefore  accepts  the  offer  of  Mr. 
Buckminster  on  the  following  conditions,  viz : 

Any  individual  now  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  not 
exceeding  twrenty  cows,  in  milk  and  to  be  in  milk  du¬ 
ring  the  present  summer,  may  select  from  that  number 
five  cows,  and  the  writer  will  select  from  his  eighteen 
a  like  number  to  be  put  on  trial  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  for  thirty  successive  days;  the  cows  to  run  in 
pastures,  and  to  have  no  other  feed  during  the  trial  than 
pasture,  nor  for  twenty  days  previous  to  being  put  on 
trial.  The  milk  drawn  from  the  cows  on  any  one  day 
of  the  first  and  last  weeks  of  trial,  to  be  measured  in  a 
sealed  wine -quart  measure,  and  also  to  be  weighed;  the 
quantity  of  milk  so  drawn  in  these  two  days  to  be  stated 
in  quarts  and  pounds,  as  well  as  the  w-'eight  of  the  but¬ 
ter  made  in  the  thirty  days,  and  the  result,  stating  that 
all  these  requirements  have  been  complied  with,  to  be 
verified  under  the  oath  of  the  owners  of  the  cows,  and 
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that  of  one  or  two  individuals  who  assisted  in  milking 
the  cows  and  making  the  butter.  The  statements  so 
made  to  be  sealed  on  the  first  day  of  September  next, 
and  one  copy  to  be  directed,  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  to 
Wm.  Buckminster,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Plough¬ 
man,  and  another  copy  to  Luther  Tucker,  Editor  of  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  and  by  them  to  be  published  in  their 
respective  papers. 

Though  the  writer  has  great  confidence  in  the  supe¬ 
rior  combination  of  excellencies  possessed  by  the  Dur- 
hams,  his  opinion  is  not  less  favorable  in  regard  to  their 
dairy  qualities  in  particular;  but  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  trial  in  question,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  agriculturists|  and  hence  his  inducement  to  make 
this  offer. 

Lest  it  may  be  thought  that  the  writer’s  cattle  have 
received  high  keep,  he  would  state  that  his  cows  were 
kept  during  the  past  winter,  on  hay  at  night,  and  sta¬ 
bled;  during  the  day  they  were  turned  into  the  cattle 
yard,  and  fed  upon  cut  cornstalks  and  straw,  and  were 
not  fed  upon  roots.  The  cows  which  calved  early  in 
the  season,  were  fed  a  small  quantity  of  shorts  or  slops 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before  they  were  turned  into 
pasture,  but  since  then  have  received  no  other  food  than 
pasture. 

If  the  proposition  herein  made  is  accepted,  Mr.  Buck¬ 
minster  will  have  the  goodness  to  inform  Mr.  Tucker, 
Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1846.  V. 


BUFFALOES. 


Mr.  Editor — Have  any  attempts  been  made  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  or  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  domesti¬ 
cate  the  American  buffalo  or  bison;  and  with  what 
success?  Can  any  one  give  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject? 

The  buffalo  in  Europe  is  bred  in  Hungary  for  the 
same  purpose  as  common  cattle.  The  milk  which  they 
give  is  richer  than  other  milk,  and  considerable  in 
quantity.  One  animal  yielded  1470  quarts  in  a  year. 
As  beasts  of  labor,  they  are  very  strong,  but  slow  and 
unmanagable.  The  flesh  of  the  calves  is  said  to  be 
good,  but  that  of  the  old  cattle,  though  sold  as  beef,  is 
very  indifferent.  The  number  of  these  animals  kept  in 
Hungary,  is  said  to  be  70,000. 

The  native  domestic  Hungarian  cattle,  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  wild  white  species  which  was  for¬ 
merly,  [and  is  yet  kept  in  a  few  instances,]  in  England. 
They  are  of  a  dirty  white  color,  are  large,  vigorous, 
and  active.  Their  horns  are  of  a  prodigious  length, 
exceeding  in  this  respeet,  even  the  Long-Horned 
breed  of  Lancashire.  The  oxen  are  most  excellent¬ 
ly  adapted  to  labor,  uniting  to  all  the  qualities  of 
the  ordinary  ox,  a  very  superior  degree  of  activity. 
The  cow  is  perhaps  deficient  in  milk;  yet  by  care  in 
the  choice  of  the  best,  the  quantity  given  by  one  has 
been  increased  to  2,000  quarts  in  a  year.  The  cows  are 
kept  constantly  in  the  house  during  the  whole  year,  and 
are  brushed  and  cleaned  daily.  Their  stalls  are  kept 
perfectly  neat,  and  are  well  constructed. 

Wm.  Jennison. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April,  1846. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

Reported  for  ;£  The  Cultivator,”  by  Zenas  C.  Robbins, 
Mechanical  Engineer ,  and  Agent  for  procuring  Pa¬ 
tents,  Washington ,  D.  C. 

For  an  improvement  in  the  machine  for  making 
bricks;  John  Simpson,  Decatur,  Georgia.  The  nature 
of  the  improvement  is  set  forth  in  the  following  claim: 
“  Having  thus  fully  described  my  improved  brick-mak¬ 
ing  machine,  what  I  claim  therein  as  new,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  compressing  dry  clay, 
or  clay  in  its  natural  state,  into  the  moulds,  by  the  per¬ 
cussion  of  heavy  beaters,  combined  and  operating  with 
the  other  parts  of  my  machine.” 


FACTS  AND  OPINIONS 
Condensed  from  various  Exchange  Papers . 

Fruit  in  Massachusetts. — The  town  which  raises 
the  greatest  quantity  is  Wilbraham,  Hampden  County, 
amounting  to  51,832  bushels.  West-Cambridge,  next, 
raises  50,240  bushels.  Then  follows  in  course,  Danvers, 
Newbury,  Hopkinton,  and  Roxbury.  As  far  as  value 
is  concerned,  Brookline  stands  first,  being  $37,840; 
West  Cambridge,  $25,175;  Watertown,  $20,000.  Near¬ 
ness  to  market  may  affect  materially  the  value  of  fruit; 
and  fine  or  very  early  varieties  may  sell  for  ten  times 
as  much  as  ordinary  kinds. 

Coal  Tar  for  Fruit  Ttees,  having  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  exclude  rabbits,  and  the  peach  worm,  two 
correspondents  of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  state  that  they 
have  tried  it,  and  that  it  either  destroyed  or  greatly 
injured  the  trees.  One  ascribes  the  injury  to  the  great 
heat  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  sun’s  rays  by 
the  blackened  surface. 

Lice  on  Cattle. — M.  Linley,  in  the  Genesee  Far¬ 
mer,  says  that  the  most  effectual  remedy,  which  he  has 
found  on  repeated  trial,  is  to  sprinkle  sand  copiously 
over  every  part  of  the  bodies  of  his  calves;  to  be  re¬ 
peated  once  a  week.  The  experiment  was  suggested 
by  the  remark,  that  bulls,  which  dust  themselves  try 
pawing,  are  never  lousy. 

Wheat  Weevil. — A  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Cultivator  says,  that  two  quarts  of  rye  to  each  bushel 
of  wheat,  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  weevil,  the  rye 
heading  out  a  week  before  the  wheat,  the  fly  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  rye,  and  the  wheat  escapes.  [We  know 
many  slovenly  farmers  whose  wheat  fields  are  plenti¬ 
fully  sprinkled  with  rye ;  do  they  ever  suffer  from  the 
weevil?] 

Cellar  for  Roots. — A  communication  in  the  Ohio 
Cultivator  contains  a  description  of  a  good  and  cheap 
root  cellar,  made  by  digging  about  three  feet  deep  and 
of  suitable  size,  the  sides  walled  up  to  the  surface,  and 
a  timber  roof,  covered  with  earth,  to  prevent  freezing. 
A  door  in  one  end,  and  a  window  in  the  other,  admit  a 
free  circulation  of  the  air  except  in  the  coldest  weather, 
and  prevent  the  heating  and  stench  too  often  attendant 
on  the  storing  of  the  roots  in  close  cellars  covered  by 
barns  or  dwellings. 

Bugs  on  Squashes,  are  repelled  by  sprinkling  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  sulphur  on  the  young  plants  while 
wet  with  dew  in  the  morning. 

Preserving  Sweet  Potatoes. — The  difficulty  of 
preserving  sweet  potatoes  for  seed  through  winter,  in 
the  northern  states,  is  well  known.  C.  Springer,  of 
Ohio,  succeeds  perfectly  by  filling  a  nail  keg  with  alter¬ 
nate  layers  of  wheat  chaff  and  potatoes,  and  enclosing 
the  whole  in  a  barrel  of  wheat  bran,  headed  up.  This 
was  kept  in  a  cool  part  of  a  room,  which  was  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  freezing.  When  the  barrel  was  filled  with 
wheat  chaff  instead  of  bran,  the  experiment  did  not 
succeed  so  well. 

Parsnips  for  Hogs. — While  carrots  appear  to  be 
excellent  food  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  very  poor  food 
for  hogs,  parsnips  are  found  to  be  very  fine  for  hogs. 
A  writer  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  says,  that  parsnips  are 
preferred  by  hogs  to  all  other  roots,  make  excellent 
pork  and  will  fatten  them  in  six  weeks.  A  hog  22 
months  old,  weighing  when  alive  750  lbs.,  was  fattened 
entirely  on  raw  parsneps  and  sour  milk,  “and  finer 
meat  was  never  seen.” 

Varieties  runnlng  out. — A.  W.  Dodge,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  quotes  a  “  striking  prediction”  of  the  late  John 
Lowell,  made  by  him  in  relation  to  Knight’s  theory  of 
varieties  running  out  by  age.  “  The  Long  Reds,”  says 
Lowell,  “called  the  River  Platte  potatoes,  have  essen¬ 
tially  changed  their  character,  and  ten  years  hence  we 
shall  no  longer  see  that  valuable  variety .”  Not  ten 
years  merely,  says  A.  W.  Dodge,  but  more  than  twenty 
have  now  elapsed,  and  the  Long  Reds  have  never 
ranked  higher  for  yield  or  quality. 
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HEW  OXFORDSHIRE  BUCK— (Fig.  64.) 


The  above  is  said  to  be  a  very  correct  portrait  of  a 
buck  of  the  New  Oxfordshire  or  Improved  Cotswold 
breed,  which  was  imported  from  England,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Clayton  Reybold,  Esq.,  of  Delaware  city, 
Del.  Mr.  Reybold  is  a  son  of  Maj.  Philip  Reybold, 
who  has  long  been  widely  known  as  a  breeder  of  supe¬ 
rior  long-wooled  sheep.  Accompanying  the  above  cut, 
we  received  the  following  account  of 

THE  REYBOLD  SHEEP-SHEARING. 

The  undersigned,  present  by  invitation  at  the  shearing 
of  the  Reybold  flock  of  Leicester  sheep,  in  Delaware, 
on  the  18th  instant,  report  as  follows: — - 

The  flock  is  in  perfect  health  and  fine  condition, 
evincing  great  care  and  consummate  judgment  in  the 
management,  and  an  improvement  in  fleece  and  carcass, 
that  after  fifteen  years  of  unwearied  diligence  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  object,  may  be  supposed  to  approximate 
to  perfection  of  form  and  character.  Many  of  the  year- 
ling  wethers,  as  well  as  the  ewes,  cut  eight  pounds  of 
well  washed  wool,  with  not  a  broken  fleece  in  the 
flock,  while  a  two  year  old  buck,  of  the  Reybold  breed, 
cut  eleven  pounds  and  a  half  of  washed  wool,  of  supe¬ 
rior  quality  and  fineness. 

The  imported  pure  Leicester  ewes  are  splendid  speci¬ 
mens  of  that  favorite  breed,  and  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
excelled  in  any  country ;  cutting  fleeces  of  very  care¬ 
fully  washed  wool,  seven  and  eight  pounds  each,  of 
fine  quality  and  snowy  whiteness. 

The  imported  bucks  of  the  ff  New  Oxfordshire 
breed,”  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  in  language 
that  would  do  them  justice.  To  say  that  nothing  equal 
to  them  has  ever  before  been  exhibited  in  this  country, 
would  be  but  faint  praise.  Indeed,  they  must  be  seen 
and  felt,  before  they  can  be  understood.  They  were 
shorn  by  two  old  and  experienced  English  shepherds, 
who  declare  they  never  sheared  or  saw  their  equals  in 
England,  by  a  long  shot.  By  the  most  careful  ad¬ 
measurement  before  shearing,  they  were  found  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  following  enormous  proportions. 

No.  1.  3  feet  across  the  back; 

5  feet  from  nose  to  rump; 

7  feet  4|  inches  in  circumference; 

Live  weight,  320  lbs. 

No.  2.  2  feet  2  inches  across  the  back; 

5  feet  2  inches  from  nose  to  rump; 

7  feet  in  circumference; 

Live  weight,  272  lbs. 

The  fleece  of  No.  1  weighed  13  lbs.  of  carefully 
washed  wool,  white,  and  of  silky  texture;  while  No.  2 


cut  a  fleece  of  washed  wool  weighing  17  lbs.,  measure- 
ing  nearly  a  foot  in  length  of  superior  quality,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  left  unwashed,  would  have  ex¬ 
hibited  a  fleece  more  than  22  lbs.  in  weight.  After 
shearing,  No.  1  was  found  to  measure  5  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference  behind  the  shoulders;  but  it  would  be 
vain  to  attempt  to  convey  by  description,  an  idea  of  the 
enormous  width  and  depth  of  carcass,  or  the  way  in 
which  the  masses  of  fat  are  laid  on  upon  the  sides, 
breast,  back,  and  rump  of  the  animal.  Suffice  to  say, 
in  the  estimation  of  judges  present,  the  carcass  would 
cut  from  six  to  seven  inches  thick  of  fat  upon  the  rib, 
if  the  sheep  were  slaughtered  at  the  present  time. 

The  lambs,  a  cross  with  these  bucks  on  the  largest  of 
the  Reybold  breed,  exhibits  a  remarkable  consanguinity 
of  form  and  character  to  their  sires,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
rival  them,  in  the  hands  of  their  careful  and  judicious 
owner,  who  will  leave  nothing  undone  that  can  be 
made  subservient  to  his  purpose,  namely,  the  creation 
of  a  flock  of  sheep  that  shall  equal  those  of  any  quarter 
of  the  globe,  for  wool  and  carcass  combined.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  enquiries  and  orders  for  bucks  are 
being  made  of  the  enterprising  owner  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  flock  for  distant  plantations.  May  success  attend 
him  in  his  patriotic  undertaking. 

Mr.  Clayton  Reybold  succeeds  his  father  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Reybold  flock.  His  address  is  Dela¬ 
ware  City,  Delaware.  J.  W.  Thomson,  M.  D., 

Isaac  Reeves, 

James  Pedder. 

Delaware ,  20 th  May,  1846. 


High  Price  of  Pears. — B.  V.  French  states,  in 
reference  to  pears  on  quince  stocks,  that  he  thought 
they  would  not  succeed  when  planted  out  as  standards; 
but  in  rich  gardens  they  did  well,  and  some  varieties, 
thus  grown,  were  much  improved  in  size,  beauty,  and 
flavor.  “  One  variety  in  particular,  the  Duchesse  d’An- 
gouleme,  succeeded  much  better  when  grown  on  a 
quince  stock.  He  had  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
variety  sold  at  three  dollars  a  dozen,  some  of  which 
were  retailed  at  50  to  75  cents  each.” 

Water  for  Sheep. — The  Boston  Cultivator  states 
the  management  of  E.  Bridge,  of  Promfret,  Vt.,  who 
some  years  ago  kept  a  flock  without  water  in  winter, 
as  many  farmers  practise,  and  they  became  poor  and  lost 
their  lambs;  while  another  flock  that  had  water,  and  the 
same  keeping  otherwise,  did  well.  He  thinks  water 
necessary  in  summer. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.—Wo 
are  indebted  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Johnson,  and  Hon.  B.  R. 
Wood,  Members  of  Congress,  for  a  copy  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents.  It  is  a  document  of 
no  less  than  1376  pages,  octavo,  exhibiting  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  Patent  Office  during  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31,  1845.  The  inventive  genius  of  our  people  is 
as  conspicuous  as  ever,  judging  from  this  report, — the 
number  of  applications  for  patents  during  the  year  being 
1246,  and  the  number  of  caveats  during  the  same  time 
being  452,  and  the  number  of  patents  issued  being  502 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Commissioner 
recommends  some  addition  to  the  present  laws  “  for  the 
more  effectual  encouragement  and  protection  of  invent¬ 
ers  and  patentees.”  He  thinks  the  existing  laws  afford 
in  fact  but  little  protection  to  the  inventor.  His  re¬ 
marks  on  this  head  are  in  our  opinion,  justly  entitled  to 
consideration.  The  fate  which  too  often  befals  the  in¬ 
ventor  is  thus  truly  depicted: — 

“  The  fruits  of  his  genius  and  his  toils  are  constantly 
liable  to  be  wrested  from  him  by  the  unscrupulous  and 
dishonest,  who,  too  often  countenanced  by  public  opin¬ 
ion,  are  apt  to  regard  the  rights  of  the  inventor  as  the 
fruits  of  a  monopoly,  which  it  is  a  merit  instead  of  a 
wrong  to  break  down  and  destroy;  and  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  the  invention,  the  more  liable  is  the  patentee 
to  this  species  of  invasion  and  injury,  as  there  is 
more  inducement  held  out  to  its  perpetration.  The 
stealthy  thief  and  the  midnight  burglar  are  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  the  pests  and  enemies  of  society,  and  are 
seized  and  punished  by  penalties,  severe  in  proportion 
to  the  turpitude  of  their  crimes.  Yet  their  depreda¬ 
tions  are  committed  on  things  which  are  made  by  law 
the  subjects  of  property,  and  which  may  be  acquired  by 
industry  or  by  purchase.  The  right  of  the  inventor  to 
his  invention,  in  the  judgment  of  all  enlightened  minds, 
cannot  but  be  viewed  as  far  more  sacred  than  mere 
things  of  property.  It  is  a  mental  creation,  or  rather 
the  discovery  of  a  principle,  or  thing  never  before 
known  to  the  world,  and  may  be,  and  very  many  in¬ 
ventions  have  been,  productive  of  countless  blessings  to 
the  human  family,  affecting  their  destinies  as  individu¬ 
als  and  as  communities  through  all  time.” 

The  case  of  Eli  Whitney  is  cited,  “as  one  among 
the  innumerable  instances  in  which  the  fruits  of  splen¬ 
did  genius  have  been  wrested  from  their  possession  by 
the  unprincipled  depredator  upon  patent  rights.” 

The  claims  for  premiums  under  the  head  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  are  stated  not  to  have  presented  much  novelty. 
Some  improvements  are  said  to  have  been  made  in 
wheel  plows,  and  one  invention  for  adjusting  the  set 
and  draught  of  plows,  so  as  to  make  them  take  at 
pleasure  more  or  less  land,  are  spoken  of  as  being  valua¬ 
ble.  We  presume  the  invention  alluded  to  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  may  be  seen  affixed  to  plows  lately  manufactured 
by  them. 

Under  the  head  of  Hydraulics ,  seventeen  patents 
have  been  granted.  The  “'syphon  ram  ”  is  spoken  of. 
The  description  undoubtedly  refers  to  Mr.  Ellsworth’s 
invention,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  Cultivator 
as  a  syphon  pump.  “  The  syphon  ram,”  it  is  said, 
“  has  long  been  known — that  is,  a  ram  in  which  the 
descent  of  water  in  the  long  leg  of  the  syphon  has  been 
made  to  operate  in  raising,  or  rather  delivering  water 
above  its  level.  But,  so  far  as  kno wn,  has  been  a  philo¬ 
sophical  toy,  and  unavailable  for  practical  purposes. 
By  the  intervention  of  a  rarified  air-chamber,  as  it  is 
called,  in  conjunction  with  the  momentum  of  the  de¬ 
scending  water  in  the  long  leg,  the  syphon  ram  has 
been  made  an  attainment  of  much  practical  value,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  more  simple,  cheaper, 
and  less  liable  to  derangement,  than  many  of  the  devices 
employed  to  raise  water  above  the  level  of  its  source.” 

Under  the  head  of  Chemistry,  forty  patents  have  been 
granted  during  the  year,  several  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  for  valuable  inventions.  A  new  plan  for  a 
refrigerator  is  spoken  of,  which  is  said  to  differ  from 


other  articles  of  the  kind  in  two  particulars.  “Usually, 
in  refrigerators,  meat,  and  other  articles  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  become  impregnated  with  mustiness,  or  un- 
p’easant  odors,  owing  to  the  moisture  from  the  ice,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  apartment.  The  ice  is  placed  in  an 
apartment  by  itself,  through  which  passes  a  coiled  tube 
communicating  with  the  external  air,  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  in  which  the  provisions  are  kept.  By  means  of 
a  fan,  bellows,  or  other  contrivance,  for  circulating  air, 
the  air  is  driven  through  the  coiled  tube,  becoming 
cooled  in  its  passage,  and  enters  the  apartment  for  pro¬ 
visions  in  a  dry  state.” 

The  Phrenological  and  Physiological  Almanac, 
for  1847;  by  L.  N.  Fowler.  Published  by  Fowlers 
&  Wells,  131  Nassau-street,  New-York. 

This  is  quite  a  neat  little  annual ,  of  about  fifty  pages, 
comprising,  besides  the  usual  matter  in  an  almanac, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  pages  of  interesting  reading  on  the 
subjects  of  phrenology  and  physiology,  with  portraits 
and  phrenological  descriptions  of  various  individuals. 
The  Messrs.  Fowler  are  known  as  the  authors  of  seve¬ 
ral  phrenological  works  which  have  been  well  received 
by  the  public.  Fowlers  &  Wells  publish  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Phrenological  Journal ,  a  monthly,  of  thirty-two 
pages,  at  one  dollar  a  year. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


ORIGINAL  RECEIPTS. 

Indian  Pudding. — Boil  a  quart  of  milk,  and  stii  in 
Indian  meal  till  it  is  nearly  as  thick  as  you  can  stir  it 
with  a  spoon;  then  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  molasses,  a  tea-spoonful  of  ginger  or  ground 
cinnamon,  and  cold  milk  enough  to  make  a  thin  batter. 
Boil  in  a  thick  bag  four  hours,  or  bake  the  same  length 
of  time.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  water  does  not 
stop  boiling  while  the  pudding  is  in.  Pudding  mads 
in  this  way,  with  the  addition  of  a  quart  of  chopped 
sweet  apples,  and  baked  from  four  to  six  hours,  will  be 
found  delicious. 

Indian  Cakes. — Take,  at  night,  one  quart  of  Indian 
meal,  about  half  scald  it  with  boiling  water;  then  cool 
it  with  cold  water,  so  as  not  to  kill  the  brewer’s  yeast, 
one  tea-spoonful  of  which  is  to  be  stirred  in,  with  a 
tea-spoonful  of  wheat  flour,  and  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt. 
Sufficient  water  must  be  put  in  to  make  a  thick  batter, 
and  left  to  rise  till  morning;  then  add  saieratus  enough 
to  sweeten  the  mass.  Two  or  three  eggs,  beaten  and 
stirred  in  is  an  improvement.  Then  bake  on  a  hot 
griddle,  and  you  have  breakfast  cakes  fit  for  Queen 
V  ictoria. 

Preservation  of  the  Tomato. — Mr.  R.  B.  Mor¬ 
rell  gives  us  the  following: — “The  tomato,  which 
has  come  into  universal  use,  and  is  deemed  a  luxury  by 
almost  every  one,  may  be  preserved  for  winter  use  in 
the  following  manner.  When  ripe,  let  them  be  pre  ¬ 
pared  by  stewing  as  for  the  table,  and  seasoned  to  the 
liking;  put  them  in  small  jars  (1  quart)  with  covers. 
Over  the  top  put  a  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  which 
will  cover  and  press  the  cover  on;  then  pour  into  the 
cavity  melted  mutton  tallow,  and  keep  them  in  a  cooi 
any  dry  place  in  the  cellar  until  required  for  use.  They 
need  only  to  be  warmed  to  serve  them  for  the  table.  I 
use  small  jars  for  the  reason,  that  where  exposed  to  the 
air  they  soon  ferment. 

Concentrated  Portable  Jelly. — Letters  patent 
have  been  secured  for  a  mode  of  preparing  gelatine  In 
such  a  manner  that  a  small  portion  of  it  added  to  hot 
wTater,  and  turned  into  moulds  to  cool,  affords  at  once  a 
palateable  jelly,  with  no  other  labor  of  preparation. 
The  jelly  is  brought  into  a  concentrated  state  by  evapo¬ 
ration  in  vacuo,  having  previously  all  the  condiments 
necessary  for  flavoring  mixed  with  it;  it  is  then  packed 
in  bottles,  and  is  ready  for  use;  the  whole  making  of 
the  jeliy  being  simply  the  dissolving  a  small  portion  of 
the  concentrated  jelly  in  hot  water,  and  suffering  the 
||  whole  to  cool. — Report  of  Com.  of  Patents. 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  TASTE  AND  RURAL  ART. 


A.  J.  DOWNING,  ESQ.,  EDITOR. 

The  first  number  of  the  above  publication  was  issued 
by  the  publisher  of  “  The  Cultivator,'* * * * 5  on  the  first  of 
this  month.  That  our  readers  may  the  better  under¬ 
stand  the  character  of  “  The  Horticulturist,55  we 
publish  the  Table  of  Contents: 

I.  Introductory  Address.  By  the  Editor. 

II.  Notes  on  a  few  fruits  of  superior  excellence.  By  the 
Editor. 

III.  Rural  Architecture — Designs  for  Improving  an  Ordinary 

Country  House.  By  the  Editor. 

IV.  The  Two  New  Ornamental  Trees— the  Paulownia  and 

Deodar  Cedar.  By  the  Editor. 

V.  The  Best  Five  Winter  Pears.  By  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder, 

Pres’t  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society. 

VI.  The  American  Arbor  Vitae  for  Screens  and  Hedges.  By 

A.  Saul,  Foreman  of  the  Highland  Gardens. 

VII.  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Boston  Nectarine.  By  S.  G. 
Perkins,  Esq. 

VIII.  A  Preventive  to  the  Mildew  in  the  Gooseberry.  ByNew- 
J  ersey. 

IX.  Notes  on  the  Black  Fig  of  the  Azores — Culture  of  the  Fig 
under  Glass.  By  John  Fisk  Allen,  Salem,  Mass. 

X.  How  to  raise  “  Giant 55  Asparagus.  By  T.  B.,  New-York. 

XI.  Climbing  and  Pole  Roses  for  Hardy  Culture.  By  Rosa, 
of  Philadelphia. 

XII.  Fruits  in  Western  New-York — the  Northern  Spy  Apple. 
By  W.  R.  Smith. 

XIII.  Swainstone’s  Seedling  Strawberry.  By  the  Editor. 

XIV.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Laurel.  By  .1.  J.  Thomas. 

XV.  On  the  Use  of  Guano.  By  Long-Island. 

XVI.  The  Peach  Orchards  of  Delaware.  By  Dr.  J.  W.  Thomp¬ 
son. 

XVII.  The  Naturalization  of  Plants.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  Neumann. 

XVIII  and  XIX.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Notices. 

XX.  Proceedings  of  Horticultural  Societies. 

The  general  character  of  this  new  work,  will  be  seen 
from  the  above.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  add, 
that  it  will,  in  its  future  issues,  embrace  articles  on 
every  subject  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  rural  pursuits, 
including  Rural  Architecture,  Fruits  and  Flowers, 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Landscape  and  Ordinary 
Gardening,  &c.,  &c.,  thus  supplying  a  place  in  our  peri¬ 
odical  literature  hitherto  without  an  occupant.  It  will 
be  published  on  the  first  of  each  month,  printed  on  fine 
paper,  and  in  the  best  manner;  each  number  consisting 
of  48  pages  octavo;  stitched  in  handsome  covers. 
Terms— Three  dollars  a  year,  payable  in  advance,  with 
a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  to  agents. 

“  The  Horticulturist  55  will  be  issued  simultane¬ 
ously  with  its  publication  at  Albany, — in 

Boston. — By  JOSEPH  BREOK  &  Co.,  51  North  Market -street. 
New-York. — By  M.  II.  NEWMAN  &  Co., Booksellers,  199  Broad¬ 
way. 

Philadelphia.— By  G.  ZIEBER  &  Co.,  Booksellers. 

The  work  can  be  obtained  at  each  of  the  above  places 
on  the  same  terms  as  of  the  proprietor  at  Albany. 

Subscribers  can  also  obtain  it,  free  of  postage,  of  the 
following  Agents: 

Boston.— Dr.  E.  Wight,  7  Custom-House-st. 

A.  D.  Phelps,  124  Washington-st. 

Newburyport.— J.  G.  Tilton,  Bookseller,  23  State-street. 
Providence. — A.  A.  Stillwell,  bookseller. 

Comstock  &  Page,  Depot  of  the  R.  I.  Hort.  Society. 
Worcester ,  Mass.— Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason. 

Springfield ,  Mass. — H.  Sc  J.  Brewer,  Druggists. 

Hartford ,  Conn. — Mr.  John  Olmsted,  Merchant. 

New-Haven ,  Conn. — Geo.  N.  Seagrave,  Seedsman. 

F.  Trowbridge,  Ag.  Warehouse. 

F.  H.  Pease,  Bookseller. 

Syracuse..— Stoddard  &  Babcock,  Booksellers 
L.  W.  Hall,  Bookseller. 

Auburn. — J.  C.  Derby  &  Co.,  Booksellers, 

Geneva.— G.  H.  Derby  &  Co.,  Booksellers. 

Rochester.— D.  M.  Dewey,  Bookseller. 


Buffalo.— T.  S  Hawks,  Periodical  Depot. 

Troy. — Levi  Willard,  Periodical  Depot. 

Hamilton. — S.  C.  Griggs,  Bookseller. 

Rutland ,  Vt. — David  Kirkaldie. 

Cleveland ,  O. — Fellows  &  Dewey,  Booksellers. 

Cobourg ,  C.  IF. — Franklin  House,  Bookseller. 

All  the  Agents  for  the  Cultivator  are  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  act  as  Agents  for  “  The  Horticulturist.” 
Specimen  numbers  will  be  sent  to  all  who  may  wish 
them,  together  with  prospectuses  and  showbills 


BOSTON  AGENCY 

FOR 

s‘  THE  HORTICULTURIST  55  AND  “  THE  CULTIVATOR.55 


Mr.  Breck,  editor  of  the  New-England  Farmzr, 
announces  in  that  paper  of  June  24th,  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  that  work,  which  has  now  completed  its  24th 
year.  This  paper,  from  its  commencement  under  Fes¬ 
senden,  has  pursued  the  “even  tenor  of  its  way,55  with 
less  change  and  greater  steadiness  of  purpose,  than  has 
attended  almost  any  other  periodical  in  the  country. 

Punctual  in  its  weekly  visits,  cheerful  in  its  tone, 
sound  and  discriminating  in  its  advice,  it  was  always 
the  wise  counsellor  of  the  farmer  ;  and  we  part  with 
its  (l  old  familiar  face  55  with  sincere  regret — regret  that 
we  shall  receive  its  visits  no  more,  and  regret  that,  in 
the  rage  for  new  things,  it  should  have  been  so  far 
forgotten  as  to  afford  Mr.  Breck,  by  whom  it  has  been 
conducted  with  great  judgment,  so  poor  a  reward,  as  to 
induce  him,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  to  discontinue  its 
publication. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  notice  of  Mr.  Breck, 
that  he  has  made  arrangements  with  us,  to  act  as  pub¬ 
lishing  agent  for  our  publications  at  Boston: 

“We  have  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Luther 
Tucker,  Esq.,  Proprietor  and  Editor  of  the  Albany  Cul¬ 
tivator,  to  act  as  agents  for  his  proposed  new  work, 
“  The  Horticulturist,”  to  be  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing, 
Esq.,  and  issued  monthly;  also  as  agents  for  “  The  Culti¬ 
vator,55  a  work  too  well  known  to  need  commendation. 

“  The  Horticulturist  will  be  published  simultaneously 
at  Boston  and  Albany.  Subscribers  will  be  supplied 
with  that  Journal  at  $3  per  annum,  or  with  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor  at  $1.  As  the  two  periodicals  will  be  distinct  in 
their  character,  we  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  enroll¬ 
ing  the  names  of  all  the  patrons  of  the  old  New-Eng¬ 
land  Farmer,  on  the  subscription  list  of  each  journal. 

“  To  those  who  have  paid  in  advance,  (not  a  very 
large  class,)  we  will  credit  the  amount  paid  to  either  of 
the  above  named  works,  or  refund  the  money,  as  may 
be  most  acceptable.  Those  who  have  paid  to  Jan.  1st, 
1847,  will  be  entitled  to  one  volume  of  the  Cultivator 
from  Jan.  1st,  1846.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received  since  our  last? 

from  C.  B.,  C.  N.  Bement,  John  W.  Lincoln,  D.  East¬ 

man,  N.  Longworth,  Nelson  Wilson,  R.  Van  Wagener, 

S.  B.  Buckley,  H.  F.  B,  Adrian  Bergen,  D.  T.,  Zenas 
C.  Robbins,  and  J.  N.  Blakesley. 

J.  H.,  Liberty,  Miss. — We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
the  details  and  results  of  the  experiments  you  speak  of# 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Hon.  B.  R. 
Wood,  Hon.  T.  Smith,  and  Daniel  Gold,  Esq.,  for 
copies  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Com.  of  Patents. 

To  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq.  Black  Rock,  for  copies 
of  his  American  Herd  Book. 

To - ,  for  Premium  List  of  Washington  Co. 

Ag.  Society. 

^>We  tender  our  thanks  to  Prof.  Jas.  F.  W.  John¬ 
ston,  of  Edingburgh,  for  a  series  of  pamphlets,  em¬ 
bracing  the  results  of  Investigations  into  the  Nature 
and  Cause  of  the  Potato  Disease  in  Scotland;  and  also 
for  Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland;  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  all  which,  we  are  happy  to  acknowledge  at  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  P.  Norton. 
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MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


Fine  Strawberries. — During-  a  late  visit  to  Mr. 
Wilson’s  garden,  in  this  city,  our  attention  was  attract¬ 
ed  by  the  very  tine  appearance  of  several  bed's  of  straw¬ 
berries.  We  learned  on  inquiry,  that  most  of  them 
were  foreign  varieties,  lately  introduced  here,  and 
known  under  the  names  of  Myatt’s  Eliza ,  British 
Queen,  (a  seedling  of  the  former,)  Sivainstone's  Seed¬ 
ling ,  Deptford  Pine ,  Elton  Pine ,  Princess  Royal , 
and  Victoria.  Those  persons  who  have  for  a  few  years 
past  been  familiar  with  the  horticultural  periodicals 
of  England,  will  recollect  the  high  praise  which  has 
been  given  to  these  kinds  in  that  country.  Several  of 
them  are  certainly  splendid- — the  size  very  large,  the 
shape  perfect,  and  the  flavor  excellent.  We  picked  one 
of  the  British  Queen  variety  which  measured  fully 
four  inches  in  circumference,  and  was  of  uncom¬ 
mon  length.  But  for  hardiness,  productiveness,  beauty 
of  shape  and  quality,  combined,  the  pi-eference  should 
perhaps  be  given  to  the  Swainstone  Seedling  and  the 
Victoria . 

Besides  the  above,  we  saw  some  very  superior  Ameri¬ 
can  varieties — particularly  Ross’s Phcenix,  and  the  Iowa. 
The  former  of  these,  appears  to  be  fully  equal,  con¬ 
sidered  in  all  respects,  to  any  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
Its  size  is  large,  flavor  good,  and  its  productiveness  un¬ 
surpassed.  The  Iowa — a  native  from  the  western  prai¬ 
ries- — has  lately  been  cultivated  to  considerable  extent 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  is,  we  think,  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mr.  Longworth,  of  that  city.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  very  hardy  and  prolific  variety.  Mr. 
Wilson  w*ill  probably  be  able  to  spare  plants  of  all 
these  kinds  the  present  season. 

^We  acknowledge  the  reception  of  some  very 
fine  strawberries  of  the  Virginia- Scarlet,  and  Hovey’s 
Seedling  varieties  from  the  garden  of  Prof.  Hall  ;  also, 
a  specimen  of  the  Black  or  Musk  Hautbois,  from  the 
garden  of  Messrs.  E.  &.  E.  Dorr,  of  this  city. 

The  Wheat -Crop. — In  some  districts  of  Western 
New-York,  and  in  some  parts  of  New-Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  Maryland,  we  hear  that  the  Hessian  fly  has  | 
done  much  damage  to  the  wheat.  To  what  extent  this 
injury  is  likely  to  affect  the  aggregate  product  of  the 
country,  we  cannot  yet  determine.  Accounts  in  gene¬ 
ral  from  the  western  states,  speak  of  the  appearance  of 
the  crop  as  favorable,  excepting  its  rankness  of  growth 
in  some  cases,  from  which  rust  is  feared. 

Dutchess  County  Horticultural  Society. — We 
have  received  from  Radcliff  Van  Wagener,  Esq., 
the  list  of  premiums  offered  by  this  society  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  holden  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the  18th  and  19th 
of  last  month.  We  received  no  account  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  in  time  for  this  number.  The  list  embraced  pre¬ 
miums  for  cherries,  apples,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
currants,  gooseberries;  flowers  of  various  kinds,  vege¬ 
tables,  &c.  D.  B.  Fuller,  Esq.,  is  President;  S.  B. 
Trowbridge,  Treasurer;  and  J.  H.  Jackson,  Secretary. 
None  but  members  can  compete  for  premiums,  but 
membership  is  not  confined  to  the  county.  The  terms 
of  membership  are  one  dollar  per  year,  and  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  to  be  held  semi-annually. 

Sale  of  Merinos. — James  L.  Randall,  Esq.,  of 
Clay,  Onondaga  Co.,  in  this  state  passed  through  this 
city  not  long  since,  with  about  forty  head  of  pure  Me¬ 
rino  sheep,  which  he  purchased  in  Vermont.  The 
bucks,  twenty-four  in  number,  were  all  obtained  of 
John  T.  Rich,  Esq.,  ofShoreham,  and  the  ewes  were 
selected  from  the  flocks  of  Messrs.  M.  W.  C.  Wright, 
L.  C.  Remelee,  and  — —  Cook,  of  the  same  town. 
All  these  flocks  are  widely  known  and  highly  esteemed. 
Mi*.  Randall’s  purchase  includes  many  very  superior 
sheep,  and  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  tlie  lot  an  un¬ 
commonly  good  one. 

Importation  of  Saxon  Sheep. — We  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  Mr.  S.  C.  Scoville,  of  Salisbury?  Ct.,  has 
lately  imported  a  lot  of  very  superior  Saxon  sheep, 
consisting  of  four  bucks  and  four  ewes.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  them,  but  are  informed  that  they  are  of  larger 


size  than  any  Saxons  before  brought  to  this  country. 
The  weight  of  their  fleeces  is  said  to  be  proportionate 
to  their  size,  while  the  wool  lacks  nothing  in  fineness, 
but  is  fully  equal  in  this  respect  to  any  of  the  noted  race 
to  which  they  belong.  Their  shape  and  appearance  is 
said  to  indicate  good  constitution.  We  presume  they 
will  be  the  means  of  decidedly  improving  the  sheep- 
stock  of  this  country,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Scoville  will 
be  remunerated  for  the  heavy  cost  he  has  incurred  in 
their  introduction. 

Potato  Disease.— The  idea  is  entertained  to  some 
extent,  that  the  potato  disease  is  caused  by  a  “  defi¬ 
ciency  of  alkalies  in  the  soil,”  and  that  the  application 
of  these  would  be  a  preventive.  B.  F.  Wilbur,  in  the 
Massachusetts  Plowman ,  states  that  he  planted  last 
year,  a  piece  of  newly  cleared  ground  with  potatoes. 
Piles  of  logs  had  been  burned  off  leaving  much  ashes 
in  the  places  of  them.  He  says — “  Wherever  these 
piles  were  burned  off,  the  potatoes  rotted  most.” 

The  Seventeen  Years  Locust,  ( Cicada  septem- 
decim.)- — This  curious  insect  has  made  its  appearance 
this  season  in  several  districts  west  of  the  Alleganies. 
We  have  seen  no  notice  of  its  having  been  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  the  mountains,  but  have  heard  of  its  presence 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia,  and  South¬ 
eastern  Ohio.  They  seem  to  excite  some  alarm  in 
some  instances — the  inhabitants  fearing  that  they  will 
eat  up  vegetation.  This  fear  is  groundless;  they  eat 
nothing  while  in  the  winged  state,  and  only  do  damage 
by  perforating  the  twigs  of  young  trees  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  depositing  their  eggs.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
though  these  insects  appear  at  the  same  place  in  the 
winged  state  only  at  exact  intervals  of  seventeen  years, 
yet  they  do  not  appear  in  all  districts  at  the  same  time, 
or  in  the  same  season.  Thus  their  appearance  in  this 
section  and  in  parts  of  New-Jersey  occurred  in  1843, 
and  in  other  sections  last  season.  How  can  this  varia¬ 
tion  in  their  appearance  be  accounted  for? 

Fine  Lambs. — Mr.  E.  Cheesbro,  of  Guilderland, 
brought  some  lambs  to  this  market  on  the  15th  of  June, 
which  were  dropped  the  first  week  in  April,  that 
weighed  ten  pounds  per  quarter.  They  were  three- 
fourths  South  Down,  and  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  to  flesh 
as  we  have  ever  seen;  we  speak  from  actual  trial.  Mr. 
C.  reared  thirty  lambs  from  twenty-five  ewes.  A  few 
years  ago  he  reared  twenty-three  lambs  from  eleven 
ewes. 

White  Crows. — In  an  article  on  the  ‘‘Principles  of 
Breeding,”  in  another  part  of  this  number,  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  white  croivs  have  been  sometimes  seen. 
Since  that  article  was  written,  we  ha\Te  learned,  through 
the  Zanesville  (0.)  Gazette,  that  Dr.  W.  E.  Ide,  of 
that  place,  has  lately  received  for  his  ornithological 
cabinet,  one  of  these  rare  birds,  which  was  shot  in  that 
vicinity.  It  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  brood  of  four, 
two  of  which  were  black,  and  two  entirely  white,  ex¬ 
cept  a  dark  tinge  towards  the  tips  of  the  wings.  They 
were  nearly  or  quite  full  grown.  Their  parents  were 
black. 

Ribbon  Houses— Correction. — The  article  on, 
Ribbon  Houses  in  our  May  number,  stated  that  the 
boards  for  the  walls  should  be  “  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick.”  It  should  have  been  one  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
thick. 

National  fair. — This  exhibition,  which  took  place 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  was  continued  for  three  days 
during  the  first  week  of  the  past  month.  We  have  as 
yet  met  with  no  regular  or  official  report,  but  have  rea¬ 
son  to  believe,  from  the  notices  we  haire  seen,  that  the 
contributions  were  numerous,  embracing  samples  of 
almost  every  variety  of  fabric,  implement,  or  article 
manufactured  in  this  country ;  and  of  a  quality  highly 
creditable  to  the  skill  of  our  artizans.  The  different 
specimens  of  cloth  are  described  as  being  very  superior 
in  quality  and  finish,  equalling  in  these  respects  any  of 
the  same  class  of  goods  of  foreign  manufacture.  Nume¬ 
rous  specimens  of  silk  goods  were  shown,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  attracted  much  attention.  The  fabrics 
from  the  establishments  of  Mr.  Gill,  at  Mount  Plea- 
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sant,  Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  Virginia,  were  greatly  ad¬ 
mired.  We  have  no  doubt  the  effects  of  the  exhibition 
will  be  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  we  trust  it  may  be  followed,  annually,  by  others  of 
even  greater  extent  and  interest. 

American  Herd-Book. — Just  as  our  number  for 
this  month  was  going  to  press,  we  received  several 
copies  of  this  work.  We  have  not  space  to  notice  it  par¬ 
ticularly  this  month,  but  would  simply  say  that  it  is 
handsomely  got  up,  embraces  240  pages  octavo,  and  will 
be  sold  at  three  dollars  per  copy.  It  is  for  sale  at  this 
office,  and  by  A.  B.  Allen,  205  Broadway,  New-York. 
We  are  also  informed  that  it  will  be  for  sale  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee,  and  at  Louisville  and  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  We  shall  speak  of  the  work  more  fully  next 
month. 

(Hr  Those  who  are  desirous  of  procuring  large  geese , 
are  referred  to  the  advertisement  of  Mr.  Geo.  Bement, 
in  this  number. 

The  attention  of  wool-growers  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Brown,  who,  it 
will  be  seen,  have  established  a  wool  depot  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  to  aid  farmers  in  obtaining  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  prices  for  their  wool. 

Stoddard’s  Seedling  Strawberry. — We  inadver¬ 
tently  omitted  to  acknowledge  in  our  last,  the  reception 
of  a  large  box  of  these  fine  strawberry  plants,  from  Col. 
J.  S.  Stoddard,  of  Palmyra.  They  are  now  growing 
finely,  and  promise  well.  Those  wishing  to  add  this 
celebrated  strawberry  to  their  collections,  can  obtain 
them  in  August,  by  addressing  Col.  S.,  at  Palmyra. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


New-York  State. — Our  efforts  to  obtain  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
Auburn,  in  May,  have  not  been  successful.  There  was, 
we  believe,  no  meeting  of  the  Committee  last  month. 
We  have  the  following  notice  from  the  President,  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  full  meeting  of  the  Ex. 
Committee  on  the  2d  Thursday  of  this  month,  is  partic¬ 
ularly  desired : 

To  Gentlemen  composing  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society, 

At  our  coming  meeting,  on  the  2d  Thursday  in  July, 
much  important  business  will  be  brought  before  you, 
and  I  hope  that  every  member  of  the  Committee  wtll 
make  it  convenient  to  attend  at  that  time,  for  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  as  full  an  attendance  as 
possible.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Pres’t. 

Auburn ,  1 6th  June,  1846. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Water- 
town,  Sept.  22,  23.  Among  the  list  of  premiums,  we 
notice  12  vols.  of  the  Cultivator  are  offered. 


CUTTING  GRAIN. 


There  are  several  advantages  in  favor  of  cutting 
grain  before  it  becomes  dead  ripe.  1.  It  has  been  as¬ 
certained  that  wheat  cut  while  it  is  so  soft  that  it  may 
be  mashed  between  the  fingers,  will  make  flour  con¬ 
taining  more  gluten,  will  absorb  more  water  in  knead¬ 
ing,  and  make  more  and  better  bread  than  the  same 
quantity  of  grain  perfectly  ripened  while  standing. 
2.  The  straw  of  all  grain  is  much  better  if  cut  while  it  is 
a  little  green,  and  this  on  many  farms  is  an  item  of  no 
small  importance,  as  it  constitutes,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  winter  food  of  stock.  3.  Cutting  early  is  often  the 
means  of  saving  a  crop  from  rust.  At  all  events,  it  has 
been  well  proved  that  whenever  grain  is  struck  by  rust, 
it  is  best  to  cut  it.  If  it  stands  it  does  not  improve 
after  the  rust  comes  on,  but  often  grows  worse  rapidly. 
If  it  is  cut  and  well  cured  in  shock,  it  sometimes  makes 
a  very  fair  kernel.  Farmers  are  too  often  careless 
about  the  manner  in  which  their  grain  is  shocked  or 
“stooked.”  It  should  be  bound  in  small  bundles,  and 
the  shocks  carefully  put  up  so  that  they  will  stand  the 
weather.  Wet  spoils  both  the  grain  and  straw.  Good, 


bright,  early-cut  straw,  especially  that  of  barley  and 
oats,  is  better  than  hay  made  according  to  the  practice 
of  some  farmers. 


FOREIGN. 


By  the  Caledonia,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  18th,  we 
have  English  and  Scotch  papers  to  June  4th.  The 
prospect  for  crops,  both  in  the  British  islands  and  on 
the  Continent,  was  uncommonly  fine — giving  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  abundant  and  early  harvest.  The  potato 
crop,  which  was  in  a  forward  condition,  had  not  as  yet 
shown  any  symptom  of  disease,  and  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  it  might  escape  the  scourge  to  which  it  has 
been  subject  in  former  years.  The  new  corn-bill  had 
passed  a  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  47.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt  now  exists  as  to 
its  final  passage.  Immense  quantities  of  grain  are  said 
to  remain  in  bond,  waiting  to  be  released  under  the  low 
rate  of  duty,  (4  shillings  per  quarter,)  which  the  new 
bill  allows;  and  on  its  becoming  a  law,  prices  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  lie  very  low.  Whether  the  United  States 
will  realize  any  important  benefits  from  this  new  fea¬ 
ture  in  British  policy,  remains  to  be  shown.  The  cot¬ 
ton  market  is  firm. 


INQUIRIES, 


Time  to  Bud  Roses. — R.  B.  M.,  (Greene,  N.  Y.) 
The  practice  of  Mr.  Wilson,  a  good  Horticulturist,  of 
this  city,  is  to  begin  budding  in  July,  and  continue  as 
long  as  the  bark  will  work. 

Management  of  Sheep. — A  Young  Farmer, 
(North  Easton,  N.  Y.)  It  is  not  well  to  turn  sheep  sud- 
denly  from  very  poor  feed  to  that  which  is  very  abun. 
dant  and  succulent,  especially  about  the  time  of  yeaning. 
The  rank  feed  may  produce  hoven,  or  it  may  bring  on 
scours,  or  it  may  cause  a  plethora  and  inflammation,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  udder,  which  soon  renders  the  milk  un¬ 
wholesome,  and  makes  the  lamb  sick.  The  supply  of 
food  should  be  constant  and  regular,  moderately  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  in  seasonable  quantity. 

Curing  Corn-Fodder. — It  is  best  to  cradle  it,  or 
cut  with  a  hook  or  sickle,  lay  it  straight,  and  after  it  is 
wilted  a  little,  put  it  in  small  shocks,  and  bind  them 
close  to  the  top.  Let  them  stand  till  they  are  dry,  and 
the  fodder  will  be  good. 

Machine  for  Cutting  and  Threshing  Grain 
at  the  same  time. — J.  D.,  (Davenport,  Iowa.)  The 
only  machine  of  this  kind  of  which  we  have  any  know¬ 
ledge,  was  invented  and  patented  by  Jeremiah  Dar¬ 
ling,  of  Adrian,  Lenawee  county,  Michigan.  He  left 
with  us,  sometime  since,  a  drawing  of  this  machine; 
otherwise  we  are  ignorant  of  its  character.  We  pre¬ 
sume  he  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 

J.  M.,  (Fall  River,  Mass.)  The  “barn  and  rails” 
you  speak  of  as  being  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  could 
probably  be  insured  against  fire  at  some  office  in  that 
section.  As  to  the  land,  it  had  better  remain  in  grass 
probably,  till  you  get  ready  to  move  on  it.  It  is  likely 
the  best  grasses  for  it  will  be  found  to  be  timothy,  red- 
top,  and  Kentucky  blue-grass.  We  cannot  tell  what 
the  cost  of  seeding  would  be  in  that  section. 

Name  of  Plant. — E.  W.  H.,  (Towanda,  Pa.)  We 
cannot  tell  what  plant  you  mean  by  “  live-forever .”  If 
you  will  give  the  botanical  name  or  send  a  specimen  of 
the  plant,  we  will  try  to  answer  your  inquiry. 

Emigrant’s  Hand-Book. — “  Exordium.”  (Cornish, 
N.  H.)  This  work  is  for  sale  by  W.  C.  Little,  of  this 
city.  Price  fifty  cents. 

Lice  on  Hogs. — Rub  their  bodies  with  oil  or  grease, 
or,  if  they  are  not  too  heavy,  dip  them  in  a  decoction 
of  tobacco. 

Culture  of  Indian  Corn  . — J.  P.,  (Charleston,  S.  C.) 
See  article  on  this  subject  in  our  April  number,  p.  114. 

Machines  for  Grinding  Corn  and  Cob. — S.  T., 
(Dayton,  Ohio.)  Pitts’  Corn  and  Cob  Cutter,  (see  Cul¬ 
tivator  for  last  year,  p.  324,)  is  the  best  we  know; 
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the  price  is  $40,  They  are  made  at  Rochester,  in  this 
state,  and  Winthrop,  Maine.  Address  J.  A.  Pitts, 
Rochester,  or  H.  A.  Pitts,  Winthrop, 

Straw-Cutters  for  Horse-Power. — S.  T.  Hovey’s 
Nos.  5  and  6,  prices  $25  and  $30,  are  capital  machines. 
We  cannot  tell  what  the  cost  of  transporting  to  Day- 
ton,  O.,  either  this  machine  or  Pitt’s  Corn  and  Cob  Cut¬ 
ter  would  be;  but  they  are  light  and  not  bulky,  and  the 
^ost  could  not  be  large. 

Ellsworth’s  Self-acting  Pump. — S.  T,  You  say, 
at  ten  rods  from  the  well  you  allude  to,  there  is  a  fall 
of  five  feet.  We  do  not  see  anjHhing  to  hinder  the 
pump  from  working  in  such  a  situation.  We  cannot 
tell  about  the  cost.  Will  Mr.  Ellsworth  be  so  good  as 
to  drop  us  a  line  on  the  subject? 

Lice  on  Fowls. — “Inquirer.”  Oil  their  heads 
frequently,  and  give  them  wood-ashes  to  roll  or  dust 
themselves  in. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

New- York,  June  20, 1846. 

COTTON — New  Orleans  and  Alabama  per  lb.,  GfalOe. — Flori¬ 
da.  6fa8| — Upland, 7|a9  cts. 

BUTTER— Prime,  per  lb  ,  15al7c. — Common,  6|a7. 

CHEESE— Per  lb.,  6a7c. 

FLOUR— Richmond  City  Mills,  per  bbb,  $6a$6.25— Balt.,  How¬ 
ard  st.,  $4— Ohio  and  Michigan,  Via  canal,  $4. 

GRAIN — Wheat,  Genesee,  per  bushel,  $la$l  .02 — Rye,  nor¬ 
thern,  63a64  c. — Corn,  Northern  and  Jersey,  55a6 0  c. — Southern, 
50a51 — Oats,  Northern,  32a. 33c. 

HEMP — Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  $215a$225 — American  water- 
rotted.  $130a$180. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb.,  5%a6  cts 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $6.25u$7— Prime,  $4.25a$4.50. 

LARD— 5fa7c.  per  lb. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $10.50— prime,  $8.00a$8.12£. 


WOOL — (Boston  prices.)  June  17 : 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb.* .  38a40  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  35a37  u 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  30a32  w 

“  half  blood  do  .  28a30  “ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .  26a28  “ 


POTATO  ROT. 

We  have  received  several  communications  on  this 
subject,  the  substance  of  which  we  give  as  follows: — 

H.  S.  Sheldon,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  is  inclined  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  disease  to  atmospheric  influence.  He  states 
that  the  only  case  of  entire  exemption  within  his  know¬ 
ledge,  is  where  the  potatoes  were  grown  on  an  eleva¬ 
tion,  about  a  mile  in  length  and  150  feet  high,  of  a 
sandy  soil,  with  a  south-western  aspect.  The  soil  is 
said  never  to  have  been  manured,  but  its  fertility  is  kept 
up  and  rather  improved  by  the  application  of  plaster. 
It  is  sown  in  the  spring,  and  a  heavy  growth  of  clover 
is  produced,  which,  being  turned  under,  furnishes  nu¬ 
triment  for  the  succeeding  crop.  He  says — “potatoes 
grown  on  this  soil  are  unusually  dry  and  mealy,  and 
keep  perfectly  sound  through  the  winter.  We  have 
raised  the  pink  eyes  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  those 
whom  we  furnish,  pronounce  them  superior  to  any  in 
market.” 

Jonathan  Storrs,  Mass.,  thinks  the  cause  of  the 
disease  is  owing  to  the  unusual  prevalence  of  cold  wea¬ 
ther  for  the  two  last  seasons,  after  the  potatoes  were 
planted,  which  by  chilling  the  seed,  caused  the  produce 
to  be  defective.  He  advised  to  defer  planting  till  after 
the  middle  or  20th  of  May.  Last  year  he  says  he 
planted  from  the  20th  to  the  24th  of  May,  and  the  crop 
was  sound.  He  advises,  also,  that  the  ground  be  plowed 
a  few  days  before  planting,  to  let  the  sun  and  air  warm 
the  soil,  that  the  potatoes  may  vegetate  the  sooner. 

[Note. — Nearly  all  the  accounts  we  receive,  are  in 
favor  of  early  planting.] 


WHEAT  CROP  IN  OHIO. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Zanesville,  O.,  June  16th  : 
“We  have  the  best  wheat  crop  we  have  had  for  five 
years.  Some  farmers  will  commence  cutting  to-mor¬ 
row.  Wheat  is  now  fifty  cents  per  bushel;  after  har¬ 
vest,  40  cts.  will  probably  be  the  price.  *  *  *  The 

locusts  have  killed  nearly  all  the  young  fruit  trees  of 

three  years  and  under.  Mr. - has  not  one  left  in  a 

fine  young  orchard.” 


VINTAGE  OF  OHIO. 

N.  Longworth,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati  writes,  under 
date  of  July  17th: — “We  have  never  had  a  better  pro¬ 
mise  of  a  grape  crop  than  at  the  present  time.  If  we 
meet  with  no  accident,  I  shall  make  from  500  to  600  bar¬ 
rels  of  wine. 

Sowing  Machine. — Our  correspondent,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Buckley,  of  West-Dresden,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes 
in  reference  to  an  inquiry  which  appeared  in  the  Culti¬ 
vator,  that  he  has  a  machine  which  he  uses  to  sow 
plaster  and  lime,  and  which  he  thinks  very  useful.  He 
says — “a  man  and  a  horse  can  sow  from  20  to  25  acres 
in  a  day  with  great  ease.  It  can  also  be  used  for  sow¬ 
ing  grain,  and  is  doubtless  the  machine  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Ruder*  p  68,  of  your  present  volume.  It  is  made 
by  S.  Havens,  at  Dresden,  in  this  county.” 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY. 

THE  following  Agricultural  Machines  are  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  to  extensive  Planters  for  great  capacity,  strength, 
durability,  and  performance.  From  our  experience  in  their  manu¬ 
facture,  and  success  attending  sales  of  them  the  last  ten  years,  we 
can  safely  recommend  them  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  other 
similar  Machines  made  In  this  country,  viz  : 

Lever  Horse  Powers,  for  2  horses,  with  strength  sufficient 


for  draught  for  eight, . $150 

Lever  Horse  Powers,  for  2  to  6  horses, .  100 

Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers,  No  1, .  75 

Do.  do.  do.  do  No.  2, .  100 

Driving  Leather  Bands, .  8  to  10 

Threshing  Machine,  with  20  inch  cylinder, .  40 

Do.  do.  do.  30  do.  .  60 

Goldsborough  Corn  Sheller  and  Husking  Machine,  very  sim¬ 
ple  and  excellent, .  40 

Pettigrew  N.  Carolina  Corn  Sheller, .  80 

Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, .  30 

Corn  Mills,  for  grinding  fine  or  coarse  meal, .  40 

Wheat  Fans,  (Rice’s  Patent,) .  25  to  30 

Do.  do.  Watkin’s  extra, .  45 

Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters,  for  cutting  straw,  hay,  corn-stalks, 

&c.,  (the  medium  size,)  price, .  30  to  40 

Cylindrical  ever  cutting, .  14  to  20 

Hand  Corn  Shellers, .  12  to  14 


Also,  plows  of  most  approved  construction,  harrows,  cultivators, 
grain  cradles,  and  every  variety  of  Farming  and  Garden  Tools. 
Field  and  Garden  Seeds,  an  extensive  assortment. 

D^=*  See  Catalogue  for  particulars. 

R.  SINCLAIR,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
June  1,  1846.— 2t. _ _ _ , 

VALUABLE  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR 
SALE. 

rytHE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  Farm  on  which  he  now  re- 
i.  sides,  situate  in  Southwick,  Hampden  county,  Mass.  The 
road  from  Hartford  to  Northampton,  via  Westfield,  along  which  a 
mail  coach  passes  daily,  runs  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
Farm,  which  contains  about  400  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
wood  land,  heavily  timbered.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Farmington  canal,  which  renders  the  communication  with  New- 
Haven,  an  excellent  wood  market,  easy  and  expeditious.  The 
buildings  are  a  mansion  house,  with  a  wing,  the  latter  new, 
making  a  front  of  70  feet.  Also  a  house  for  a  tenant ;  three  large 
barns,  nearly  new,  covered  with  pine  and  painted  ;  a  com  house, 
carriage  house,  sheds,  &c.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  cultivating  choice  fruit,  and  there  is  now  on  the  Farm, 
in  full  bearing,  a  great  abundance  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples, 
cherries,  peaches,  &c.  A  part  of  the  land  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  on  almost  every  lot  is  living  water. 

Tariffville,  a  large  manufacturing  village,  seven  miles  distant, 
affords  a  ready  market  for  wood  and  every  kind  of  produce,  raised 
on  a  farm.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  not  only  for  farming  purposes,  but  for  the 
gentleman  of  leisure.  A  large  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  if 
desired,  can  remain  for  a  term  of  years.  I  will  sell  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  or  in  two  parts.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  me,  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  or  inquiry  can  be  made  of  LUTHER 
TUCKER,  Albany,  or  of  R.  SHURTLEFF.  Springfield. 

ROGER  S.  MOORE. 

Southwick,  March  1,  1846. — 6t 


BURRALL’S  CORN  SHELLER. 

THE  subscribers  are  now  fully  supplied  with  this  valuable  Shel¬ 
ler  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  hereafter  to  fill  orders  for  any 
number,  without  delay.  A  further  trial  during  the  last  month  has 
fully  established  Ihe  superiority  of  this  over  all  other  Shellers  for 
hand  power.  For  description,  engraving,  &c.,  see  Cultivator  for 
February,  page  60.  Retail  price  $10,  with  a  liberal  discount  at 
wholesale.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Albany  Ag.  Warehouse 

March  1st,  1846. 
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DURHAM  STOCK  FOR  SALE, 

_ subscriber  has  on  his  farm  near  this  city,  more  stock  than 

he  needs,  and  will  sell  two  two  years  old,  and  two  yearling 
heifers,  one  yearling  bull,  and  four  spring  calves.  The  price  of 
the  latter  will  be  from  $50  to  $75  when  about  3  months  old,  and 
the  price  of  the  yearlings  and  two  years  old,  from  $100  to  $125. 

This  young  stock  was  got  by  the  prize  bulls  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton.  and  prize  bull, Meteor  ;  both  possessing  the  blood  of  the  stock 
of  the  celebrated  breeder,  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  Yorkshire,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  stock  is  out  ot  first  rate  milking  Durham  cows,  and 
will  carry  its  own  recommendation.  GEO.  VAIL. 

Troy,  June  1st,  1846 — 2t. 


VALUABLE  FARM  ON  STATEN  ISLAND  FOR 
SALE. 

THE  well  known  farm  of  the  late  Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D.,  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  South  side  of  Staten  Island,  in  the  town  of  South- 
field,  Richmond  county,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  its  late 
owner,  is  now  for  sale.  It  contains  125  acres,  25  of  which  are 
woodlandl ;  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  stocked  with 
a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  The  house  has  been  recently  enlarged — is 
ample  and  commodious  ;  the  barns  are  new,  and  the  farm  is 
in  good  fence.  It  has  a  wide  front  to  the  water  on  a  bay  which 
abounds  with  the  best  kind  of  salt  water  fish,  also  with  clams  and 
oysters,  all  easily  procured  fresh  from  their  native  element.  The 
experience  of  a  long  course  of  years,  for  the  main  part  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  has  stood  for  more  than  a  century,  has  demonstrated 
tli at  the  situation  is  perfectly  healthful. 

The  late  owner,  Dr.  Akerly,  died  in  July  last ;  he  had  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  farm  for  a  number  of  years  with  great  assiduity  and 
care,  keeping  a  daily  and  most  minute  register  of  the  precise 
amount  of  labor  and  cultivation  bestowed  on  each  field,  and 
noting  many  important  observations  which  would  be  highly  in¬ 
structive  and  useful  to  the  future  owner.  The  purchaser  may 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  diary. 

The  site  of  this  farm  is  extremely  beautiful— the  approach  to  it 
from  the  main  road  is  a  private  road  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
running  mostly  through  a  piece  of  woodland,  consisting  of  young 
timber  of  vigorous  growth.  After  the  visitor  has  travelled  on  this 
road  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  there  opens  upon  him  a  prospect 
which  takes  in  the  low  land,  comprising  the  cultivated  part  of 
the  farm — the  placid  and  bright  bay  which  separates  Staten 
Island  from  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,— the  highlands  of  Neversink, 
with  the  two  lighthouses  erected  thereon — the  lighthouses  on  and 
near  Sandy  Hook,  together  with  the  one  at  Prince’s  Bay,  including 
the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  All  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  New- York  with  foreign  countries  may  be  seen 
as  they  come  in  and  depart,  from  the  dwelling  house  and  several 
other  points  on  the  farm. 

The  late  owner,  Dr.  Akerly,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  this 
city,  after  extensive  examination  and  inquiry  for  a  farm  to  which 
he  might  retire,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  selected  this  spot, 
to  which  he  removed  m  the  year  1839.  Here  he  sought  health  and 
quiet  retirement,  and  found  them,  until  the  day  before,  his  decease. 
He  became  exceedingly  attached  to  the  farm  as  a  residence,  and 
would  have  most  reluctantly  exchanged  it  for  any  other  resi¬ 
dence  whatever.  Such  were  its  attractions  that  he  never  left  it  a 
single  day,  in  winter  or  summer,  but  with  regret. 

Eor  further  particulars  apply  to  HIRAM  KETCHUM,  Execu¬ 
tor,  No.  31  Wall  st.,  or  SAMUEL  BO  AVNE,  No.  S3  John-street 
July  1,  1846.— 3t. 


GENUINE  MORGAN  HORSES. 

TILE  subscriber  will  offer  for  sale  his  stud  of  the  choicest  Mor¬ 
gan  stock  on  advantageous  terms,  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
grow  profitable,  enduring,  high-priced  horses,  consisting  of  the 
following  horses,  viz:  Flint  Morgan  and  Sherman  Morgan,  Jr. 
Both  were  sired  by  old  Sherman  Morgan,  the  most  distinguished 
horse  of  his  times,  and  are  not  second  as  slock  horses  to  any  of  this 
far  famed  race.  Flint  Morgan,  I  bought  of  Jonas  Flint,  Esq.,  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Caledonia  county,  Vt.,  and  Sherman  Morgan,  Jr., 
I  bought  of  John  Buckminster,  Esq.,  of  Danville,  Vt..  there  raised 
and  known  as  the  Blanchard  colt,  to  which  places  persons  are 
referred  for  their  pedigrees  and  merits,  as  well  as  to  testimonials 
in  my  possession  ;  also  to  the  counties  of  Strafford,  Canol,  Bel¬ 
knap,  N-  H.,  where  their  stock  is  highly  approved  and  extensively 
known.  Also,  four  breeding  mares  of  this  inestimable  blood,  viz  : 
Dolly,  Kate.  Fanny,  and  Adaline,  and  all  of  which  were  sired  by 
old  Sherman  Morgan,  and  are  believed  in  foal.  Their  blood,  pow¬ 
er,  and  appearance,  together  with  their  stock  already  produced, 
favorably  recommend  them  as  breeders.  Also,  colts  and  fillies  of 
various  ages,  may  be  seen  at  the  stable  of  the  subscriber  ;  all  of 
which  will  be  sold  collectively  or  separately  to  suit  applicants. 

T  t  ,  JOHN  BELLOWS. 

Lancaster,  Coos  Co.,  N.  II.,  May  1,  1846— 3t. 

100  DOZEN  CAST  STEEL  HOES. 

^  rIIE  sukscribers  have  on  hand  an  elegant  assortment  of  Cast 
-L  Steel  Hoes,  highly  polished,  and  finished  in  the  best  manner 
Among  them  50  dozen  made  by  Henry  Tower,  of  Mil  bury  Mass 
of  four  or  five  different  numbers  and  prices.  Also  several  other 
kinds  of  neck  and  eye  hoes.  Merchants  and  others  dealiiw  in 
hoes  are  invited  to  examine  them.  E  COMSTOCK 
Albany  A g.  Warehouse,  March  1,  1S46. 

GUANO, 

Y  the  ton  or  hundred,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  23  Dean-st 
E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co.,  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse. 


PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

IT.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cele 
•  brated  Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  at  the  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  'premium,  at 
the  following  places: — New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New-York,  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvaniaj  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places: — 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  ; 

D.  L.  Clawson’s,  191  “  “ 

E.  Comstock  &  Co.’s,  Albany; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Viall  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  AM 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  1 — tf  [2] 


PROUTY  &  MEARS,  BOSTON, 

CELEBRATED,  highly  approved,  and  unequalled  CENTER 
DRAFT  PREMIUM  PLOWS— for  sale  at  their  sole  agents ’ 

JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co.’s 

Agricultural  Warehouse,  195  Front-st.,  near  Fulton,  New-York. 

The  subscribers  have  just  received  a  large  assortment  of  Prouty 
&  Mear’s  celebrated  and  highly  improved  CENTER  DRAFT 
PLOWS,  which  are  in  every  way  superior  to  all  others  now  in  use; 
and  having  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  same  in 
the  city  of  New-York,  we  invite  the  public  to  call  and  examine 
for  themselves,  as  the  above  plows  cannot  be  obtained  at  any  other 
establishment  in  the  city.  Dealers  and  others  in  the  country 
supplied  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

We  also  wish  to  inform  merchants  and  farmers  that  we  have 
constantly  for  sale  plows  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  all  others 
now  in  use. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  of  some  o.  the  plows  manufac- 
tured  by  us. 

A  No.  1,  Worcester  patent, 

A  “  2, 

A  “  3,  “  “ 

2  B  “  “ 

2  B  “  “ 

Eagle,  No.l,  “  “ 


Meadow  C 


with  colter,  . ■ 

with  colter,  . 

with  colter,  . 

with  colter,  . 

Castings  to  fit  the  Worcester  Ploughs,  3|  cents  per  pound. 

We  likewise  have  for  sale  the  most  extensive  assortment  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Implements  ever  offered  in  this  city,  most  of  which  are 
new  and  highly  improved  patterns,  warranted  to  be  made  of  the 
best  materials,  and  of  very  superior  finish,  among  which  are  the 
following  : 

Cut- 


B 


Pitts’  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher, 

Hussey’s  “  “ 

Sinclair’s  “  “ 

Hussey’s  Reaping  Machine, 

Bark  Mills,  4  sizes, 

Coffee  “  “ 

Corn  Shellers  of  all  kinds, 

Horse  Powers  “  “ 

Threshing  Machines  “ 

Subsoil  Plows,  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  kinds, 

Cultivators  of  the  most  approvedjMule  Waggons,  &c. 
kinds,  * 

Langdon’s  much  approved  Cultivator  Plows  or  Horse  Hoe.  All 
kinds  of  plow  castings  constantly  on  hand.  All  the  above  articles 
are  offered  for  sale  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.  Castings  of  all 
kinds  made  to  order.  JOHN  MAYHER  &  Co., 

195  Front-st.,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.  Beware  of  Imposition.  Any  person  offering  plows  for 
sale,  and  representing  them  to  be  of  our  manufacturing  without  the 
full  name  “J.  MAYHER  &  Co.,”  on  the  mouldboard  and  beam 
of  the  plows,  are  guilty  of  a  false  representation,  as  no  person  m 
the  city  and  county  of  New-York  has  the  genuine  article  for  sale 
but  ourselves.  April  1 — tf  [2]  J.  M.  &  Co 


Sinclaii 's  Stalk  and  Straw 
ter, 

Hovey’s  “  “  “ 

Stevens’  “  “  “ 

Greene’s  “  “  “ 

I.  T.  Grant  &  Co.’s  Prem.  Fan 
Mills, 

Clinton’s  Prem.  Fan-Mills 
Rice’s  “  “ 

Holmes’  “  “ 

Store  Trucks,  Wheelbarrows, 
&c., 
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TO  WOOL -GROWERS. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

PURE  Seed  Wheat  of  the  “  Soules”  variety,  which  yields  from 
40  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  may  be  had  at  $1  00  per  bushel 
after  the  1st  of  August.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to 

BISSELL  &  HOOKER, 

July  1 — It.  No.  1  Arcade,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


WOOL. 

LIBERAL  advances  will  be  made  by  the  subscriber  upon  wool 
consigned  for  sale,  or  shipment  to  England. 

HAMILTON  GAY, 

July  1— 3t.  53  South-street,  New- York. 


AFRICAN  GEESE  AND  WHITE  TURKEYS. 

A  FEW  pairs  of  African  Geese  and  White  Turkeys  for  sale. 

All  letters  addressed  to  the  subscriber,  (post-paid,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to.  GEO.  BEMENT. 

Albany,  July  1,  1846 — It. 


“HAND  THRESHING  MACHINE.” 


AS  the  season  is  near  at  hand  when  this  valuable  machine 
will  be  wanted  by  farmers  who  raise  small  quantities  of 
grain,  the  subscriber  would  call  attention  to  his  advertisement 
concerning  it  in  the  last  January  number  of  the  Cultivator. 

July  1— It.  J.  PLANT,  No.  5  Burling  Slip,  N.  York  City. 


WIRE  CLOTH  SEIVE  AND  SCREEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TORY. 

THE  subscriber  has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 
the  above  articles,  which  he  offers  at  the  lowest  market 
prices.  D.  L.  CLAWSON. 

July,  1846 — 10  mos.  191  Water-st„,  New-York. 

P.  S. — All  kinds  of  wire  work  manufactured  to  order. 


TURNEP  SEED  of  every  variety  for  sale  in  any  quantity 
'  by  E.  Comstock  &  Co.,  23  Dean-st.,  where  all  other  choice 
seeds  and  implements  are  kept  constantly  on  hand. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  and  SEED  STORE. 

138  CHAPEL-ST.,  NEW-HAVEN. 


PERKINS  &  BROWN,  of  Akron,  Summit  County,  Ohio,  have 
made  arrangements  for  opening  a  COMMISSION  WOOL 
HOUSE  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Their  intention  is  to  class  the  fleeces  into  the  different  grades 
for  cloths  and  for  combing ;  and  so  to  offer  it  to  the  different 
manufacturers  and  purchasers  for  exportation,  as  to  enable  dealers 
in  wool,  and  the  growers  of  fine  wool  in  particular,  to  realize  the 
advantage  which  the  quality  and  condition  of  their  wool  deserve. 

From  their  experience  in  the  business,  and  extensive  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Eastern  Manufacturers,  and  wool  dealers,  they 
flatter  themselves  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  their  business  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  may  entrust  them  with  their  wool. 

Their  compensation  for  storing,  (not  over  six  months)  and  sell¬ 
ing,  will  be  one  cent  on  the  pound,  and  for  classing  one  cent  in 
addition. 

Wool  will  be  classed  or  not,  as  the  owner  may  direct,  but  if  no 
directions  are  given,  they  will  class  the  fleeces  as  they  do  their 
own. 

Their  arrangements  are  such  that  persons  may  receive  their  pay 
for  wool  when  sold,  either  at  Akron  or  at  Springfield,  as  they 
choose,  by  giving  us  notice  of  their  preference. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  prices,  wool  should  be  put  up  in 
good  condition,  and  be  free  from  burrs  and  dirt,  and  secured  with 
hemp  or  flax  twine,  and  packed  in  good  flax  or  hemp  sacks. 

Each  sack  should  be  directed  to  Perkins  Brown.  Springfield , 
Massachusetts ,  with  the  initials  of  the  owner,  or  some  private, 
mark  to  distinguish  one  person’s  wool  from  another.  The  direc¬ 
tion  and  marks  should  be  very  plain  to  avoid  misiake  or  loss. 

Perkins  and  Brown  should  be  immediately  written  to  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  giving  the  number  and  weight  of  the  sacks,  with  the 
distinguishing  mark,  and  the  name  and  residefice  of  person  ship¬ 
ping  it.  A  receipt  should  be  taken  by  the  owner,  of  the  person 
receiving  the  wool  for  shipment,  stating  the  number  and  weight  of 
»he  sacks  of  wool  sent,  and  whether  Saxony,  Merino,  common,  or 
combing  wool.  Perkins  &  Brown  will  pay  for  the  transportation 
of  the  wool  when  it  is  received. 

Persons  wishing  to  attend  to  the  sale  of  their  wool  themselves, 
greatly  need  some  convenient,  central  place  of  deposit,  where  it 
may  lie  without  heavy  expense  for  storage,  while  they  look  about 
for  the  best  market,  and  where  they  can  obtain  correct  and  disin¬ 
terested  information  in  respect  to  the  market.  Our  past  experi¬ 
ence  in  marketing  the  wool  we  have  grown,  has  led  us  to  this  plan, 
and  our  location  will  be  one  of  the  most  central  and  convenient 
for  that  purpose  in  New-England. 

SIMON  PERKINS, 
JOHN  BROWN. 

Akron,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio,  July  1,  1846 — It. 

P.  S.  Our  own  wool  wcsold  at  an  average  of  sixty-eight  cents 
per  lb.  last  season  PERKINS  &  BROWN. 


F.  TROWBRIDGE, 

Dealer  in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines ,  Grass,  Field , 
Grain,  Garden ,  Herb ,  and  Flower  Seeds,  Trees,  Plants,  fyc. 

ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

No.  10  Maiden  Lane ,  and  23  Dean-street. 

THE  above  establishment  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  by  connecting  with  the  former  spacious  rooms  the 
store  No.  10  Maiden  Lane,  thus  givingus  a  front  on  two  streets— 
the  stores  being-connected  in  the  rear.  The  assortment  of  im¬ 
proved  agricultural  machines  and  implements  will  be  proportiona- 
blv  increased,  making  one  of  the  most  extensive  assortments  of 
select  and  improved  agricultural  and  horticultural  tools  and  ma¬ 
chines  in  this  country.  ,  .  „  ,  ,  . 

Our  location  is  within  six  rods  of  all  the  railroads  leaving  tne 
city  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  steamboat  landings,  thus  afford¬ 
ing  travellers  an  opportunity  to  look  through  our  rooms,  although 
they  may  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  in  the  city.  The  pro- 
prietors  flatter  themselves  that  in  all  that  properly  belongs  to  a 
well  regulated  Seed  Store  and  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Re¬ 
pository,  this  establishment  will  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  the 

PUA 'constant  supply  of  all  kinds  of  tools  at  wholesale,  to  which 
the  attention  of  Merchants  is  solicited.  Farmers  and  all  others 
who  feel  any  interest  in  agricultural  or  horticultural  improvement, 
are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  us.  E.  COMSIOCK  &  Co. 

July  1,  1846. 

SUPERIOR  HORSE  RAKES,  made  from  the  best  white  oak 
timber,  for  sale  at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. 

July  1  E-  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 


DURHAM  BULL  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  (not  having  sufficient  use  for  him,)  offers  for 
sale" his  imported,  thorough  bred  Durham  Bull,  “  Prince  Al- 

bert,55  .  .  .  . 

He  is  five  years  old — a  roan,  of  medium  size  —quiet  in  temper, 
and  easily  managed.  For  a  portrait  and  description  of  this  bull,  see 
Hie  August  number  of  the  Cultivator,  and  for  his  pedigree  see  the 
British 'Herd  Book,  vol.  iv.,  page  382.  His  sire  was  the  celebrated 
bull,  “  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.” 

If  not  previously  sold,  he  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  the  next  show 
oftho  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society.  ... 

Letters  on  the  subject  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at 

RSTkim“r  C0U‘Uy’  N'  BOBBRT  K^DSON. 


PRIZE  STEERS, 

Bred  and  owned  by  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Esq.  Geneseo ,  N.  F.  [Seo  Cultivator  for  Aujrust,  1846.] 
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MR  HORSFORD’S  LETTERS.— NO.  XII. 


Giessen,  April  16,  1S46. 

Mr.  Tucker — A  few  days  since,  I  received  the 
numbers  of  the  Cultivator  from  August  forward.  In 
glancing  through  them  my  eye  met  with  numerous  re¬ 
marks  and  inquiries,  that,  I  am  persuaded  would  not 
have  found  a  place  in  your  valuable  journal,  had  the 
accompanying  letter  of  Baron  von  Liebig  been  previ¬ 
ously  circulated  among  your  subscribers. 

In  connection  with  the  letter  sent  to  you  last  year,  it 
seems  to  me  to  present  in  the  happiest  manner,  the 
great  and  yet  simple  truths  of  rational  manuring.  I  beg 
for  it  an  insertion  in  the  Cultivator. 

Respectfully  yours,  E.  N.  Horsfokd. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARTIFICIAL  MANURING. 

BY  BARON  VON  LIEBIG. 

f  we  compare  the  experience  of  farmers  regarding 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  quantity  of  its  produc¬ 
tions,  we  are  surprised  by  a  result  which  surpasses  all 
others  in  general  application  and  uniformity. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where  agriculture  is  carried  on,  in  all  varieties  of  soil, 
and  with  the  most  different,  plants  and  modes  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  the  produce  of  a  field  on  which  the  same  or  dif¬ 
ferent  plants  have  been  cultivated  during  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  y ears,  decreases  more  or  less  in  quantity,  and 
that  it  again  obtains  its  fertility  by  a  supply  of  excre¬ 
ments  of  man  and  animals,  which  generally  are  called 
manure;  that  the  produce  of  the  fields  can  be  increased 
by  the  same  matters,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  crop 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  manure. 

In  former  times  scarcely  any  attempt  was  made  to 
account  for  the  cause  of  this  curious  property  of  the 
excrements  of  man  and  animals.  Without  taking  into 
consideration  the  origin  of  the  excrements,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  they  bear  to  the  food,  it  was  not  astonishing  that 
their  effect  was  ascribed  to  a  remnanc  of  vital  power 
which  should  qualify  them  to  increase  the  vitality  in 
plants.  Ascribing  their  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the 
fields  to  an  incomprehensible  occult  cause,  it  was  for¬ 
gotten  that  every  force  has  its  material  substratum  ;  that 
with  a  lever,  in  a  mathematical  sense,  which  possesses 


no  extension  and  gravity,  no  effect  can  be  produced,  no 
burden  raised. 

Guided  by  experience,  which  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  all  inductive  science,  and  which  teaches  us  th  it 
for  every  effect  there  is  a  cause,  that  every  quality,  as, 
for  instance,  the  fertility  of  a  field,  the  nourishing 
quality  of  a  vegetable,  or  the  effect  of  a  manure,  is  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  and  occasioned  by  something 
which  can  be  ascertained  by  weight  and  measure; 
modern  science  has  succeeded  in  enlightening  us  on 
the  cause  of  the  fertility  of  the  fields,  and  on  the  effects 
which  are  exercised  on  them  by  manure. 

Chemistry  has  shown  that  these  properties  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  composition  of  the  fields;  that  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  producing  wheat  or  some  other  kind  of  plants 
bears  a  direct  proportion  to  certain  elements  contained 
in  the  soil,  which  are  absorbed  by  the  plants.  It  has 
likewise  shown  that  two  fields,  of  unequal  fertility  con¬ 
tain  unequal  quantities  of  these  elements;  or  that  a  fer¬ 
tile  soil  contains  them  in  a  different  form  or  state  from 
another,  which  is  less  fertile.  If  the,  elements  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  soils  in  sufficient  quantities,  it  produces  a 
rich  crop;  if  it  is  defective  in  one  of  them  only,  this  is 
shown  very  soon,  by  the  impossibility  of  growing  in  it 
certain  kinds  of  plants. 

Moreover  it  has  been  proved  with  certainty  what  re¬ 
lations  these  elements  of  the  soil  bear  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plants.  Chemical  analysis  has  demonstra¬ 
ted  that  a  certain  class  of  these  elements  is  contained ‘in 
the  seeds;  others  in  different  proportions,  in  the  leaves, 
roots,  tubers,  stalks.  They  are  mineral  substances,  and 
as  such,  are  indestructible  by  fire,  and  consequently 
remain  as  ashes  after  the  incineration  of  the  plants  or 
of  their  parts.  Many  of  these  elements  are  soluble  in 
pure  water,  others  only  in  water  containing  carbonic 
acid,  as  rain  water;  all  were  absorbed  from  the  soil  by 
the  roots  of  the  plants  in  a  dissolved  condition.  It  has 
been  shown  that,  if  in  a  field,  those  elements  which  re¬ 
main  after  the  incineration  of  the  grain  or  seeds,  are 
present  in  an  insufficient  quantity,  no  wheat,  no  barley, 
no  peas, — in  a  word  none  of  those  plants  can  be  culti¬ 
vated  on  that  field  which  are  grown  on  account  of  their 
seeds.  The  plants  which  grow  on  such  a  field  produce 
stalks  and  leaves ;  they  blossom  but  do  not  bear  fruits. 
The  same  has  been  observed  regarding  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  leaves,  roots,  and  tubers,  and  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  which  they  leave  behind  after  their  incineration. 
If,  in  a  soil  in  which  turneps  or  potatoes  are  to  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  the  elements  of  the  ashes  of  these  roots  are 
wanting,  the  plants  bring  forth  leaves,  stalks,  blossoms, 
and  seeds,  but  the  roots  and  tubercles  are  imperfect. 
Every  one  of  the  elements  which  the  soil  gives  up  to 
the  plants  is  in  a  direct  quantative  proportion  to  the 
production  of  the  separate  elements  of  the  plants.  Two 
fields,  which,  under  otherwise  equal  circumstances,  are 
unequally  rich  in  mineral  elements  of  the  grain,  produce 
unequal  crops.  One  containing  them  iu  larger  quanti¬ 
ty  produces  more  than  another  containing  them  in  less. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  capacity  of  a  soil  to  produce 
tuberculous  plants,  or  such  which  have  many  leaves, 
depends  upon  its  amount  of  the  elements  of  the  soil 
which  are  found  in  the  ashes  of  those  plants. 

It  results  from  this  with  certainty,  that  the  mineral 
substances  which  are  furnished  by  the  soil,  and  which 
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are  found  again  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  are  their  true 
food;  that  they  are  the  conditions  of  vegetable  life. 

It  is  evident,  that  from  a  field  in  which  different 
plants  are  cultivated,  we  remove  with  the  crop  a  certain 
quantity  of  these  elements;  in  the  seeds  those  mineral 
parts  which  the  soil  had  to  provide  for  their  develop¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  roots,  tubercles,  stalks,  and  leaves, 
those  elements  which  are  necessary  for  their  production. 
However  rich  the  field  may  be  in  these  elements,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  several  cultures,  it  becomes 
more  and  more  impoverished;  that  for  every  plant  a 
time  must  arrive  when  the  soil  will  cease  to  furnish,  in 
sufficient  quantity,  those  elements  which  are  necessary 
for  a  perfect  growth.  Even  if  such  a  field,  during  many 
subsequent  years,  produced  twenty-five  or  thirty  fold 
the  amount  of  the  seed;  for  instance,  of  wheat,  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  the  crop  gradually  decreases,  until  at 
last  the  amount  will  be  so  small  that  it  approaches  the 
plant  in  its  wild  state,  and  would  not  repay  the  cost  of 
cultivation. 

According  to  the  unequal  quantity  in  which  the  mine¬ 
ral  elements  of  grain,  tubercles,  roots,  seeds,  leaves  are 
contained  in  a  soil,  or  according  to  the  proportions  in 
which  they  may  have  removed  in  the  crop,  the  land 
may  have  ceased  to  be  fertile  for  roots  and  tubercles, 
but  it  may  yet  produce  good  crops  of  wheat.  Another 
may  not  produce  wheat,  but  potatoes  and  turneps  may 
thrive  well  in  it.  The  mineral  substances  contained  in 
a  fertile  soil,  and  serving  as  food  to  the  plants,  are  taken 
up  by  them  with  the  water,  in  which  they  are  soluble. 
In  a  fertile  field  they  are  contained  in  a  state  which  al¬ 
lows  of  their  being  absorbed  by  the  plant  and  taken  up 
by  the  roots.  There  are  fields  which  are  rich  in  these 
elements,  without  being  fertile  in  an  equal  proportion; 
in  the  latter  case  they  are  united  with  other  elements 
into  chemical  compounds,  which  counteract  the  dis¬ 
solving  power  of  water.  By  the  contemporaneous  ac¬ 
tion  of  water  and  air, — of  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
of  the  atmosphere,— these  compounds  are  decomposed, 
and  those  of  their  constituent  elements,  which  are  solu¬ 
ble  in  water,  but  which  had  been  insoluble  by  the 
chemical  affinity  of  the  other  mineral  substances,  re¬ 
obtain  the  property  of  being  absorbed  by  the  roots  of 
the  plants. 

The  duration  of  the  fertility  of  a  field  depends  on  the 
amount  of  the  mineral  aliments  of  plants  contained  in 
it,  and  its  productive  power  for  a  given  time  is  in  a  di¬ 
rect  proportion  to  that  part  of  its  composition  which 
possesses  the  capacity  of  being  taken  up  by  the  plant. 
A  number  of  the  most  important  agricultural  operations, 
especially  the  mechanical,  exercise  an  influence  on  the 
fertility  of  the  fields  only  thus  far,  that  they  remove  the 
impediments  which  are  opposed  to  the  assimilation  of 
the  mineral  food  into  the  vegetable  organism.  By 
plowing  e.  g.,  the  surface  of  the  fields  is  renewed  and 
made  accessible  to  air  and  moisture.  The  nutritious 
elements  contained  in  the  soil  in  a  latent  state,  acquire 
by  these  operations,  the  properties  necessary  for  their 
transmission  into  the  plants.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
useful  influence  which,  in  this  respect,  is  exercised  on 
the  produce  of  the  fields  by  the  care  and  industry  of  the 
farmer.  But  all  these  labours  and  efforts  do  not  increase 
the  amount  of  mineral  elements  in  the  field;  in  render¬ 
ing  soluble  in  a  given  time,  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
insoluble  substances,  and  obtaining  by  these  means  a 
richer  crop — the  time  is  merely  hastened,  in  which  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted. 

The  experience  of  centuries  has  shown  that,  with  the 
help  of  manure,  of  the  excrements  of  animals  and 
man,  with  which  we  supply  those  fields  which  have 
ceased  to  produce  crops  of  grain,  &c.,  serving  as  food 
for  man  and  animals,  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  the  origi¬ 
nal  fertility  can  again  be  restored;  an  exhausted  field 
which  scarcely  yielded  back  the  seed,  is  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  twenty  and  more  fold  crop,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  manure  provided. 

Regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  the  manure,  it  has 
been  observed,  that  all  excrements  do  not  exercise  an 
equal  influence  on  plants.  The  excrements  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  for  instance,  increase  in  most  fields  the  crop 
of  roots  and  herbaceous  plants  to  a  far  greater  degree 


than  those  of  man  and  birds,  (guano.)  The  latter  act 
far  more  favorably  on  the  production  of  the  cerelia, 
especially  if  they  are  added  to  the  animal  excrements, 
and  are  given  to  the  fields  at  the  same  ime. 

A  field,  for  example,  which  has  lost  its  fertility  for 
potatoes  and  turneps,  but  on  which  peas  and  beans  still 
thrive,  becomes  far  more  fertile,  by  a  supply  of  the  ex¬ 
crements  of  horses  and  cows,  for  a  new  crop  of  potatoes 
and  turneps,  than  by  manuring  it  with  the  excrements 
of  man  or  with  guano. 

The  most  accurate  experiments  and  analyses  have 
pointed  out  that  the  excrements  of  man  and  animals 
contain  those  substances,  to  the  presence  of  which  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  is  due.  The  fertilizing  power  of 
manure  can  be  determined  by  weight,  as  its  effect  is  in 
a  direct  ratio  to  its  amount  in  the  mineral  elements  of 
the  food  of  plants.  The  truth  of  the  result  of  these 
chemical  analyses  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
inquiries  into  the  origin  of  excrements. 

All  the  excrements  of  man  and  animals  are  derived 
from  the  plants  of  our  fields;  in  the  oats  and  hay, 
which  serve  as  food  to  the  horses,  in  the  roots  which 
are  consumed  by  a  cow,  there  are  a  certain  quantity  of 
mineral  ingredients.  A  horse,  in  consuming  15  lbs.  of 
hay  and  4-§  lbs.  of  oats  per  day,  consumes  21  ounces  of 
those  substances  which  the  hay  and  the  oats  took  from 
the  fields;  he  consumes  annually  480  lbs.  of  these  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  the  soil,  but  only  a  very  small  por¬ 
tion  of  them  remains  in  his  body.  If  a  horse  during 
one  year,  increases  100  lbs.  in  weight,  this  increase 
contains  only  7  lbs.  of  those  mineral  substances  which 
were  contained  in  the  food.  But  what  has  become  of 
the  473  lbs.  which  we  cannot  detect  in  his  body? 

The  analysis  of  the  fluid  and  solid  excrements  which 
the  horse  gives  out  daily,  shows  that  the  ingredients  of 
the  soil  which  do  not  remain  in  the  body  of  the  animal 
are  contained  in  its  excrements;  it  shows  that  in  an 
adult  animal,  which  from  day  to  day  does  neither  in¬ 
crease  nor  decrease  in  weight,  the  amount  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  ingredients  of  the  excrements  is  equal  in  weight  to 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  food. 

As  with  the  horse,  so  it  is  with  all  animals.  In  all 
adult  animals  the  excrements  contain  the  ingredients 
of  the  soil  according  to  the  quantities  and  relative  pro - 
portions  in  which  they  are  contained  in  their  food. 

The  mineral  substances  of  the  food  which  have  re¬ 
mained  in  the  body  of  the  animals,  and  served  to  in¬ 
crease  their  weight,  are  found  again  in  the  bones  and 
excrements  of  man  who  consumes  the  flesh  of  these 
animals. 

The  excrements  of  man  contain  the  elements  of  the 
soil,  of  bread  or  of  grain,  of  vegetables  and  meat. 

These  discoveries  explain,  in  a  most  simple  and  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  the  fertilizing  effect  which  manure 
produces  on  our  fields. 

It  is  now  obvious  why  manure  renders  again  fertile 
the  exhausted  fields;  why,  by  its  means,  their  produc¬ 
tiveness  can  be  augmented;  why  the  latter  is  in  a  direct 
ratio  to  the  quantity  of  manure  administered. 

The  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  subsequent  crops,— its 
decrease  in  fertility,— is  produced  by  the  gradual  remo¬ 
val  of  the  mineral  elements,  in  a  soluble  state,  which  are 
necessary  for  the  development  of  our  cultivated  plants. 
By  a  supply  of  manure  they  are  again  restored  to  that 
state  suited  to  serve  as  nourishment  to  a  new  vegeta¬ 
tion.  If  the  supply  of  the  removed  elements  of  the  soil, 
by  means  of  manure,  be  sufficient;  if  the  quantity  taken 
away  be  restored,  the  original  fertility  re-appears^  if 
the  supply  be  greater,  the  produce  increases;  a  defect¬ 
ive  supply  gives  a  smaller  produce. 

It  is  now  explained  why  the  different  kinds  of  ma¬ 
nure  exercise  an  unequal  effect  upon  the  fields. 

The  excrements  of  man,  and  the  guano  containing 
especially  the  mineral  ingredients  <5  grain  and  meat, 
exercise  far  greater  influence  on  the  amount  of  produce 
in  grain  in  a  field  in  which  these  ingredients  are  want¬ 
ing,  even  if  those  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  than  the  excrements  of  an  animal 
i  which  feeds  on  roots  or  green  fodder.  The  excre¬ 
ments  of  the  latter  contain  the  mineral  elements  of  the 
1  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots,  in  prevailing  quantity,  and 
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have  a  greater  value  for  the  production  of  roots  and 
foliaceous  plants  than  those  of  man  or  of  birds,  which 
contain  only  a  small  quantity  of  those  mineral  substan¬ 
ces  which  they  require  for  their  development. 

If  we  compare,  for  instance,  the  composition  of  guano 
with  the  excrements  of  the  cow — >solid  and  fluid  excre¬ 
ments  in  the  same  state  of  dryness — it  is  found,  that  in 
an  equal  weight,  the  latter  contain  five  to  seven  times 
more  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  turneps  and  potatoes, 
than  the  former.  If,  in  a  soil,  which  is  deprived  of  all 
these  mineral  substances,  we  wish  to  force  a  crop  of 
turneps  by  means  of  guano,  we  require  at  least  five 
times  more  of  guano  than  dung  of  cattle. 

The  same  thing  happens,  though  vice  versa,  if  we 
wish  to  produce  a  rich  crop  of  grain  by  means  of  animal 
excrements;  in  this  case,  one  part  of  guano  and  five 
parts  of  animal  excrements  produce  the  same  effect,  as 
13. 15  parts  of  animal  excrements. 

To  understand  the  proper  meaning  of  these  numeri¬ 
cal  proportions,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  400 
pounds  of  bones  contain  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as 
1000  pounds  of  wheat;  these  400  pounds  of  bones  can 
furnish  sufficient  phosphoric  acid  to  8  acres. 

If  we  take  the  importation  of  bones  into  Great 
Britain,  in  the  last  ten  years,  to  amount  to  one  million 
of  tons,  enough  phosphoric  acid  has  been  supplied  to 
the  fields  for  25  millions  of  tons  of  wheat;  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bones  is 
in  a  state  to  be  assimilated  by  the  plants  and  applicable 
to  the  formation  of  the  grain.  The  plants,  in  order  to 
apply  the  other  far  greater  part  of  that  phosphoric  acid 
to  their  formation,  must  find  a  certain  quantity  of  alka¬ 
line  bases  besides  the  bone  earth,  which  are  not  given 
to  the  plants  in  the  bones,  because  they  contain  neither 
potash  nor  soda. 

To  have  increased  the  fertility  of  the  fields  in  the 
right  proportion,  800,000  tons  of  potash  ought  to  have 
been  added  to  the  one  million  of  tons  of  bones,  in  a 
suitable  form. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  guano;  60  to  100  pounds 
of  it  are  sufficient  to  furnish  phosphoric  acid  to  one 
acre  of  turneps;  but  the  four  to  eight  fold  quantity  is 
required  to  furnish  the  turneps  with  the  necessary  al¬ 
kaline  bases,  and  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  they  can 
be  at  all  provided  with  the  latter,  by  means  of  the  salts 
with  alkaline  bases,  which  the  guano  contains. 

At  a  time,  when  the  necessity  of  the  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  plants, 
and  the  direct  relation  which  the  effect  of  manure  has 
to  its  amount  of  the  same  substances,  had  not  been 
ascertained,  a  prominent  value  was  ascribed  to  the 
organic  matters  which  it  contains.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  thought  that  the  produce  of  a  field  of  those  substan¬ 
ces,  containing  nitrogen,  which  serve  as  food  for  man 
and  animals,  stood  in  a  direct  proportion  to  the  nitro¬ 
gen  contained  in  manure.  It  was  believed  that  its  com¬ 
mercial  value,  or  its  value  as  manure,  might  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  per  cents  by  its  proportion  of  nitrogen,  but 
later  and  more  convincing  observations  have  induced 
me  to  contradict  this  opinion. 

If  the  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  de¬ 
cay  and  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  ingredients  of 
manure,  were  the  cause  of  its  fertilizing  power,  this 
ought  also  to  be  seen  if  the  mineral  substances  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  Direct  experiments  have  shown,  that  the  ni¬ 
trogen  of  the  excrements  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
plants,  in  the  form  of  ammonia;  but  that  ammonia  as 
well  as  carbonic  acid,  although  it  is  indispensable  for 
the  development  of  all  plants,  can  accelerate  the  growth 
of  plants  and  increase  the  produce  of  a  field  of  grain, 
roots,  and  tubercles  only ,  if  at  the  same  time,  the  mine¬ 
ral  ingredients  contained  in  the  manure  which  is  applied, 
are  in  a  state  in  which  they  are  suited  for  assimilation. 
If  the  latter  are  excluded,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
have  no  effect  on  vegetation. 

On  the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that  on 
many  fields  the  produce  which  is  rich  in  carbon  and 
ammonia,  can  be  increased  to  an  extraordinary  amount 
without  any  supply  of  such  matters  as  furnish  these 
substances. 

On  fields  which  are  provided  with  a  certain  quantity 


of  marl  or  slacked  lime,  or  with  bone  earth  and  gypsum, 
substances  which  cannot  give  up  to  the  plants  either 
carbon  nor  nitrogen — rich  crops  are  obtained  in  many 
places,  of  grain,  tubers,  and  roots,  entirely  in  contra¬ 
diction  with  the  view  which  ascribes  the  effect  of  the 
manure  to  its  amount  of  ingredients  containing  nitrogen 
or  carbonic  acid. 

To  explain  this  process,  which  is  so  opposite  to  the 
common  opinion,  the  marl,  the  lime,  the  gypsum,  the 
alkalies,  and  the  bone  earth  were  regarded  as  stimu¬ 
lants,  which  acted  on  the  plants  like  spices  on  the  food 
of  man,  of  which  it  was  believed  that  they  increased 
the  power  of  assimilation,  and  allowed  the  individu¬ 
als  to  consume  larger  quantities  of  food. 

This  view  is  contradicted,  if  we  consider  that  stimu¬ 
lants  mean  such  substantives  as  do  not  serve  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  organism  or  for  the  formation  of 
organic  elements,  and  can  only  increase  the  weight  of 
the  body,  if  at  the  same  time  a  certain  increase  of  food 
is  given.  In  supplying  the  fields  with  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  substances,  the  weight  of  the  plants  became  in¬ 
creased  in  all  their  separate  parts,  without  their  having 
been  provided  with  the  quantity  of  food,  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  theory,  was  necessary  to  this  extraordinary  in¬ 
crease,  viz.,  with  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Chemical  analysis  shows  that  these  so  called  stimu¬ 
lants  are  either  actual  ingredients  of  manure,  as  gypsum, 
bone  earth,  and  the  active  substances  of  the  marl,  or 
that  they  are  the  means  by  which  the  mineral  element? 
contained  in  the  soil  are  resolved  into  a  state  adapted 
for  being  assimilated  by  the  plants;  this  is  generally 
effected  by  the  application  of  slacked  lime.  They 
consequently  exercise  on  the  vital  process  of  the  plants 
not  a  mere  stimulus  like  the  spices,  but  are  consumed 
for  the  development  of  the  leaves,  seeds,  roots,  &e.; 
they  become  constituent  parts  of  them,  as  can  be  shown 
with  certainty  by  chemical  analyses. 

The  success  which  has  followed  the  application  of 
these  substances  to  the  fields  has  explained,  in  a  most 
striking  manner,  the  origin  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen 
in  the  plants. 

In  the  marl,  in  the  bone  earth,  in  the  gypsum,  in  the 
nitrate  of  soda,  no  carbon  is  provided  to  the  fields;  and 
yet,  in  many  cases,  the  same  produce,  in  some  even  a 
higher  one  was  obtained,  than  by  the  application  of  a 
manure  containing  carbon  and  nitrogen.  As  the  soil, 
after  the  crop,  does  not  contain  less  carbonaceous  or 
nitrogenous  substances,  it  is  evident  that  these  products 
which  had  been  obtained  without  any  carbonic  or 
azotic  manures,  must  have  got  the  carbon  and  nitrogen 
of  their  leaves,  roots,  and  stalks,  from  the  atmosphere; 
it  follows  therefore  that  the  productiveness  of  the  fields 
cannot  be  in  proportion  with  a  supply  of  carbonaceous 
anu  azotic  substances,  but  that  the  fertility  depends  only 
on  the  supply  of  those  ingredients  which  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  soil. 

The  soil  does  not  only  serve  the  purpose  of  fixing 
the  plants  and  their  roots;  it  participates  in  vegetable 
life  through  the  absorption  of  certain  of  its  elements. 
If  these  elements  are  present  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
in  appropriate  proportions,  the  soil  contains  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  render  the  plant  capable  of  absorbing  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  ammonia  from  the  air,  which  is  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  storehouse  for  them,  and  renders  their  ele¬ 
ments  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  their  organism. 

The  agriculturist  must,  therefore,  ponfine  himself  to 
giving  to  the  field  the  composition  necessary  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plants  which  he  intends  to  grow;  it 
must  be  his  principal  task  to  supply  and  restore  all  the 
elements  required  in  the  soil,  and  not  only  one,  as  is  so 
frequently  done;  the  ingredients  of  the  air,  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia,  the  plants  can,  in  most  cases,'  pro¬ 
cure  without  man’s  interference;  he  must  take  care  to 
give  to  his  field  that  physical  condition  which  renders 
possible  and  increases  the  assimilation  of  these  ingredi¬ 
ents  by  the  plant;  he  must  remove  the  impediments 
which  diminish  their  effect. 

The  favorable  influence  which  bone  earth,  gypsum, 
nitrate  of  soda,  exercise  on  the  fields  has  induced  many 
farmers  to  the  belief,  that  in  applying  them  they  can 
dispense  with  manure  or  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
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soil;  it  requires,  however,  only  little  attention  to  see 
the  great  error  of  this  opinion.  We  observe  that  the 
effect  of  these  substances  is  not  equal  on  all  fields;  in 
one  place  the  amount  of  produce  is  increased  by  the 
lime,  by  the  bone-earth,  and  by  gypsum;  in  another 
country,  or  on  other  fields,  these  substances  in  no  way 
favor  vegetation.  From  this  arises  the  contradictory 
views  of  farmers  regarding  these  matters  as  manures. 
If  one  farmer  thinks  the  liming  of  his  fields  quite  indis¬ 
pensable  for  rendering  them  fertile, — another  declares 
that  lime  produces  no  effect  at  all. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  very  simple.  The 
examination  of  a  soil,  upon  which  lime  has  had  no 
effect,  shows  that  it  was  already  rich  in  this  substance; 
it  further  shows  that  its  effect  extends  only  to  those 
kinds  of  soil  in  which  lime  is  wanting,  or  in  which 
it  is  found  in  too  small  a  quantity,  or  in  a  condition 
which  is  not  suited  to  its  assimilation  by  the  plant. 
Jnme  especially  serves  for  resolving  the  silicates  of 
alumina  (clay,)  and  consequently  it  cannot  fertilize 
soils  in  which  clay  is  wanting,  for  instance,  sandy  soils. 
It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one,  that  on  the  calcareous 
and  gypseous  fields  of  France  and  England  one-half 
per  cent,  of  gypsum  or  lime  can  have  no  influence  at  all 
on  vegetation.  This  can  be  said  with  equal  justice  of 
bone  ashes,  and  of  every  other  mineral  substance  serving 
for  the  nourishment  of  plants. 

If  these  substances  exercise  a  favorable  effect,  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  soil  or  manure  are  restored, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  nourishment  of  plants, 
and  which  have  been  wanting  in  the  soil.  If  this  be 
the  case  the  other  bodies,  equally  necessary,  must  be 
present  in  sufficient  quantity.  On  a  field,  in  which  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime  has  acted  favorably,  and  in  which  clover 
had  been  cultivated  as  fallow  without  it,  the  crop  was 
2200  pounds  of  clover  hay,  in  which  53  pounds  of 
potash  were  removed.  On  the  same  field,  after  it  had 
been  gypsed,  8000  pounds  of  hay  were  produced,  which 
contained  191  pounds  of  potash.  If  this  potash  had  not 
been  present  in  the  soil,  the  gypsum  would  have  had 
no  effect, — the  crop  would  not  have  been  increased.  On 
fields,  which  are  richly  provided  with  all  the  other 
mineral  ingredients,  with  the  exception  of  gypsum,  the 
latter  is  applied  with  the  greatest  success.  But  if  gyp¬ 
sum  is  present  in  the  soil,  the  same  effects  are  produced 
by  ashes  and  lime,  as  is  the  case  in  Flanders.  On  fields, 
in  which  phosphate  of  lime  is  wanting,  bone  ashes  in¬ 
crease  the  produce  of  grain,  clover,  or  grass,  and  on 
argillaceous  soil,  lime  produces  a  decided  improvement. 
All  these  substances  act  only  on  those  fields  which  are 
defective  in  them,  and  if  the  other  elements  of  the  soil 
are  present.  The  latter  cause  the  former  to  come  into 
action,  and  vice  versa.  The  farmers,  who  thought  that 
by  using  lime,  gypsum,  bone  earth,  &c..  they  might 
dispense  with  animal  manure,  very  soon  observed  that 
their  fields  deteriorated.  They  observed  that  after  a 
third  or  fourth  successive  manuring  with  those  simple 
substances  the  produce  decreased ;  that,  as  is  the  com¬ 
mon  expression,  the  soil  became  tired  of  the  manure, 
that  at  last  the  field  scarcely  produced  the  seed. 

It  is  evident  from  this,  what  is  the  action  of  the  mine¬ 
ral  elements  in  the  soil.  If  in  fact,  in  the  first  years, 
the  produce  of  the  soil  had  increasad  by  the  application 
of  bone  ashes,  or  by  a  single  element  of  the  manure — if 
this  increase  was  dependant  on  the  amount  in  the  soil 
of  the  other  mineral  elements,  a  certain  quantity  of 
those  was  annually  taken  up  by  the  plants  and  removed 
in  the  harvest,  and  a  time  must  at  last  arrive  in  which 
it  is  exhausted  by  the  repeated  removal;  the  soil  must 
become  barren,  because  of  all  removed  elements,  only 
one  or  the  other,  and  not  all  of  them,  in  a  right  propor¬ 
tion,  have  been  restored. 

The  right  proportion  of  the  supply  is,  however,  the 
only  true  scientific  basis  of  agriculture. 

If  we  subject  the  fluid  and  solid  excrements  of 
men  and  animals  to  an  exact  analysis,  and  compare  the 
elements  of  them  according  to  their  weight,  some  con¬ 
stant.  relations  between  these  elements  impress  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  mind,  the  knowledge  of  w%'seh  is  of 
some  importance. 

If  the  excrements  of  an  animal  are  collected  with 


some  care  and  left  to  themselves  for  some  days,  their  ni¬ 
trogen  appears  to  have  been  converted  more  or  less 
perfectly,  into  ammonia.  In  the  fluid  excrements,  in 
the  urine,  the  salts  of  the  food,  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  are  found  in  the  form  of  alkaline  carbonates,  or 
of  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  other  salts,  with  alkaline 
bases.  In  the  solid  excrements  or  foeces,  silica,  if  it  was 
contained  in  the  food,  earthy  carbonates,  and  phos¬ 
phates,  are  the  principal  ingredients. 

The  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonates  bears  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  amylum,  sugar,  pectine,  or  the  gum 
of  the  food.  The  urine  of  an  animal  which  has  been 
fed  with  potatoes  or  turneps,  is  rich  in  alkaline  carbo¬ 
nates;  the  potatoes,  however,  consist  principally  of  amy¬ 
lum;  the  chief  ingredients  of  the  turneps  are  sugar  and 
pectine.  The  urine  of  a  horse,  which  has  been  fed 
with  hay  and  oats,  is  comparatively  poor  in  alkalies,  if 
compared  with  the  former. 

It  is  further  shown,  that  the  ammonia  or  the  nitrogen 
of  the  excrements  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
phosphates;  the  azote  increases  or  decreases  with  the 
quantity  of  the  phosphates  in  a  manner  that  both  can 
serve,  as  a  measure  for  each  other,  although  not  quite 
as  an  accurate  one.  It  is  not  quite  accurate,  because  the 
gum  and  the  amylum  also  contain  a  certain,  although 
small,  quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime,  as  has  been  proved 
in  my  laboratory. 

The  ammonia  of  the  excrements  is  of  course  derived 
from  the  nitrogenous  substances  in  the  food;  the  phos¬ 
phates  are  likewise  constituents  of  the  latter.  In  the 
composition  of  the  food  an  equally  constant  proportion 
exists  between  both.  A  given  weight  of  gluten  or 
casein  in  peas  or  in  grain  always  corresponds  with  a 
certain  weight  of  phosphates;  if  the  grain  or  the  vege¬ 
table  is  rich  in  those  azotic  products  of  vegetable  life,  it 
is  also  rich  in  phosphates;  if  it  is  deficient  in  them,  the 
quality  of  the  latter  decreases  in  an  equal  ratio. 

As  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure  is  a  measure  for 
its  amount  in  phosphates,  and  as  manure  contains  be¬ 
sides  these  also  the  other  ingredients  of  the  soil  which 
are  required  by  the  grain  or  by  the  other  vegetables  for 
their  development,  and  taken  up  by  them  from  the  soil, 
ic  is  easily  conceived  what  was  the  cause  of  the  error 
in  regarding  the  azote  of  the  manure  as  the  principal 
cause  of  its  efficacy.  The  reason  was,  that  the  ammo¬ 
nia  of  the  manure  is  always  accompanied  by  the  mineral 
elements  which  affect  its  nourishing  qualities,  because 
they  render  its  assimilation  into  the  organism  of  the 
plant  and  its  transition  into  a  nitrogenous  constituent 
possible.  Without  phosphates,  and  without  the  other 
mineral  elements  of  the  food  of  plants,  the  ammonia 
exercises  no  influence  whatever  upon  vegetable  life. 

If  it  has  been  shown  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  de¬ 
pends  on  certain  mineral  substances;  if  the  restoration 
of  the  fertility  of  exhausted  fields  by  means  of  the  ex¬ 
crements  of  man  and  animals  depends  upon  their  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  matters;  if  the  effect  of  the  manures 
accelerating  the  vegetation  depends  upon  their  propor¬ 
tions  of  ammonia,  it  is  clear  that  we  can  only  dispense 
with  the  latter  when  we  provide  all  efficacious  elements 
exactly  in  those  proportions  and  in  that  form  most 
proper  for  assimilation  by  the  vegetable  organism  in 
which  they  are  found,  in  the  most  fertile  soil  or  in  the 
most  efficacious  manure. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  manure,  I  feel  convinced 
that  it  is  indifferent  to  the  plants  from  which  source 
they  are  derived.  The  dissolved  apatite  (phosphate 
of  lime)  from  Spain,  the  potash  derived  from  the  fel¬ 
spar,  the  ammonia  from  the  gas  works,  must  exercise  the 
same  effects  on  vegetable  life  as  the  bone  earth,  the 
potash,  or  the  ammonia,  which  we  provide  in  ma¬ 
nure. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  this  conclusion  is  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  trial,  and  if  the 
result  corresponds  with  the  expectations  which  we  are 
entitled  to  make,  if  the  animal  excrements  can  be  re¬ 
placed  by  their  efficacious  elements,  a  new  era  of  agri¬ 
culture  must  begin. 

I  invite  the  enlightened  farmers  of  England  to  unite 
with  me  for  that  purpose,  and  to  lend  me  their  ait». 
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Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  experiments,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  future  prosperity  of  agriculture  that 
they  be  made.  They  will  enrich  us  with  a  number  of 
valuable  facts — we  shall  ascertain  w'here  We  have  wasted 
efficacious  matters  in  the  common  course  of  farming — 
we  shall  acquire  an  exact  knowledge  of  those  substan¬ 
ces  which  are  necessary,  and  of  those  which  are  dispen¬ 
sable. 

For  a  number  of  years  myself  and  many  young  talent¬ 
ed  chemists  have  been  occupied  with  the  analyses  of 
those  mineral  substances,  which  are  constituent  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  plants  of  culture,  and  with  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  excrements  of  man  and  animals,  well  as  of  a 
great  number  of  soils  acknowledged  as  fertile.  These 
labors  have  been  laid  before  the  scientific  world  long 
since,  but  only  a  very  confined  application  has  been 
made  of  them  in  agriculture. 

The  farmer  is  by  his  position  not  in  the  condition  to 
procure  and  to  command  the  efficacious  elements  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  restoration  and  increase  of  the  fertility  of 
his  fields  in  a  right  proportion  and  suitable  form.  For 
this  purpose,  science  and  industry  must  combine  their 
aid. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
are  opposed  to  the  application  of  a  mere  mixture  of  the 
elements  of  manure.  If  we  employ  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  manure  exactly  in  those  proportions  in  which 
they  are  necessary  according  to  experience,  for  a  rich 
crop  of  wheat,  peas,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  leave  them  in  their  common  state,  they 
do  not  produce  that  effect  which  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected;  the  cause  of  this  is,  that  the  different  elements 
of  manure  possess  a  very  unequal  solubility,  the  ammo¬ 
nia  evaporates,  the  soluble  elements  are  carried  off  by 
the  rain,  and  the  effect  is  more  in  proportion  with  the 
amount  of  those  ingredients  of  the  manure  which  are 
less  soluble. 

I  have  found  means  to  give  to  every  soluble  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  manure,  by  its  combination  with  others  any  de¬ 
gree  of  solubility,  without  altering  its  effect  on  vegeta¬ 
tion.  I  give,  for  instance,  the  alkalies  in  such  a  state 
as  not  to  be  more  soluble  than  gypsum,*  which  as  is 
well  known,  acts  through  many  years,  as  long  as  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  it  remains  on  the  acre. 

The  mixture  of  the  manure  has  been  adapted  to  the 
mean  quantity  of  rain  in  this  country ;  the  manure  which 
is  used  in  summer  has  a  greater  degree  of  solubility  than 
that  used  in  winter.  Experience  must  lead  to  further  ! 
results,  and  in  future  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  amount  of  produce  of  his  fields,  if  temperature, 
want  of  rain,  etc.,  do  not  oppose  its  coming  fairly  into 
action. 

I  must,  however,  observe  that  the  artificial  manures  in  I 
no  way  alter  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  fields,  and  I 
they  do  not  render  a  heavy  soil  more  accessible  to  air 
and  moisture-  For  such  fields,  the  porous  stable  ma¬ 
nure  will  always  have  its  great  value;  it  can  be  given 
together  with  the  artificial  manure. 

All  manure  which  is  to  be  used  during  next  winter 
contains  a  quantity  of  ammonia  corresponding  with  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  crops  which  are  to  be 
grown.  Experiments,  in  which  I  am  at  present  en¬ 
gaged,  will  show  whether  in  future  times  the  costs  of 
this  manure  can  be  greatly  lessened  by  excluding  half 
or  the  whole  amount  of  ammonia,  f  I  believe  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  for  many  plants,  as  for  clover  and 
all  very  foliaceous  vegetables,  and  for  peas  and  beans; 
but  my  trials  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  prove  the  I 
fact  with  certainty. 

Giessen  University ,  1845. 

*  Equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

I  chalk)  melted  together  will  dissolve  in  460  parts  of  water.  In¬ 
crease  of  chalk  lessens,  while  a  larger  proportion  of  the  other  in¬ 
gredient  increase's  the  solubility.  K.  pj. 

t  Dr.  Krocker,  in  this  laboratory,  has  determined  in  the  course 
of  the  last  term,  the  ammonia  present  in  moist,  soils  of  great  varied  i 
phvscal  properties.  The 'results  are  still  unpublished  ;  'but  he  re-! 
marked  to  me  oiie  day  that  if  the  ammonia  per  carnage  of  the  sod.  j 
then  in  hand,  be  estimated  ns  constant  through  a  depth  of  oiu*  foot  !| 
the  ammonia  in  an  acre  was  almut  8.008  lbs  I 

Even  in  sand  destitute  of  soluble  mineral  salts,  and  nearly  so  of  j 
organic  matter  he  found  a  per  cent  age  that  was  startling.  Indeed  H 


INDIAN  CORN  FOR  FODDER. 


Luther  Tucker,  Esq. — Your  correspondent  H.,  of 
Ohio,  inquires  if  there  is  no  easier  mode  of  curing  com 
stalk  fodder  than  “  to  reap  the  stalks,  bind  them  in 
small  bundles,  and  stack  them  up?”  I  offer  my  expe¬ 
rience  for  what  it  is  worth.  Three  years  ago  this 
month,  I  sowed  the  first  corn  I  ever  undertook  to  raise 
for  fodder.  The  field  contained  about  two  acres.  I 
began  sowing  broadcast,  and  having  sowed  about  half 
the  field,  I  happened  to  think  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  experiment  a  little,  and  accordingly  struck  out  the 
rest  in  drills,  2-§  feet  apart,  and  sowed  the  corn  thick  in 
the  drills.  By  the  first  of  July  the  weeds  were  so 
thick  among  that  which  was  sown  broadcast,  that  one 
could  hardly  tell  what  crop  was  the  rightful  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  while  that  which  was  sowed  in  drills,  hav¬ 
ing  been  cultivated  once  or  twice,  was  growing  vigo¬ 
rously.  So  I  put  the  plow  in,  and  turned  under  the 
whole  crop,  which  was  sown  broadcast,  and  then  struck 
out  the  land  in  drills  and  sowed  again.  The  rest  was 
cut  when  in  tassel,  and  I  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
curing  it,  and  after  I  thought  it  was  perfectly  dry  it 
was  put  in  the  barn,  and  in  a  week  I  had  to  take  it  all 
out  and  spread  it  again.  The  second  planting,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  in  tassel  till  frosts  came,  and  indeed,  it 
was  a  little  nipped  by  frosl  before  it  was  cut;  but  the 
cold  weather  prevented  its  heating,  and  after  lying  three 
days  after  cutting,  it  was  put  in  the  barn,  and  kept  per¬ 
fectly  well  all  winter.  Since  then  I  have  followed  this 
plan,  and  have  had  no  farther  accident.  I  plant  from 
5th  to  10th  July,  in  drills  2|  feet  apart;  keep  the  weeds 
under  till  the  corn  shades  the  ground,  after  w*hich  they 
give  no  trouble;  cut  about  the  last  week  of  November, 
with  a  stalk  knife,  (grasping  an  armful,  cutting  them 
off  and  laying  them  in  the  rows.)  I  leave  them  thus  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  either  put  them  in  the  barn 
or  stack  them  for  the  winter. 


GRAFTING  GRAPE  VINES. 

Another  correspondent  inquires  about  grafting  grape 
vines,  and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in  that  also, 
I  will  give  it,  and  think  I  can  convince  him  that  it  re¬ 
quires  no  great  skill  or  nicety.  In  January,  1844,  1  was 
setting  out  foreign  vines  in  a  green-house,  and  thinking 
I  might  gain  time  by  grafting,  I  went  into  my  vineyard 
and  selected  twelve  Isabella  vines  of  not  less  than  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  I 
took  up  with  the  greatest  care  and  planted  just  in  front 
of  my  green-house.  I  then  carried  the  stems  through 
the  fouudation  and  cut  them  off  inside,  about  three 
inches  under  ground;  split  them  and  inserted  two  scions 
in  each.  I  did  not  bind  them,  but  simply  pressed 
the  earth  tightly  about  them,  and  every  one  took 
They  showed  plenty  of  fruit  the  next  year;  but  I  only 
allowed  them  to  bear  a  few  bunches,  which  they  ri¬ 
pened  well.  This  year  they  are  growing  with  wonder¬ 
ful  vigor,  and  are  covered  with  fine  bunches  of  grapes, 
while  the  young  vines  planted  at  the  same  time  will 
not  be  ready  to  bear  these  two  years.  Since  then  I 
have  grafted  vines  in  every  month  from  February  till 
June,  and  with  equal  success,  and  therefore  conclude 
that  if  grafted  under  ground  there  need  be  no  difficulty 
about  it.  H.  W.  S.  C. 

Oat  lands ,  Burlington ,  N.  J.,  May  20,  1846. 


the  sum  of  his  results  is  that  the  ammonia  is  in  nearer  relation  to 
the  moisture  than  to  anything-  else. 

I  found  ammonia  in  the  glaciers  that  come  down  from  heights  of 
14,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea— from  near  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Blanc.  Even  at  that  height  the  ammonia  is  still  in  quantity  that 
may  be  weighed.  Every  rain  and  snow  storm  brings  this  ingre¬ 
dient  to  the  earth.  Every  soil  that  can  retain  its  moisture  will 
also  relam  the  ammonia  that  descended  with  it  Hence  one  cause 
of  superiority  of  u  soil  containing  much  decayed  vegetable  matter 
or  much  humus.  It  enables  it  to  hold  moisture,  as  well  as 
furnish  a.  source  of  carbonic  acid  A  rod  dipped  in  muriatic 
i  acid  and  held  near  the  surface  of  a  handful  of  moist  soil  will 
i  cause  white  fumes  to  rise,  occasioned  by  the  combination  of 
the  ammonia  with  the  muriatic  acid.  A  gentle  breath  directed 
j  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  experimented  with,  will  render  the 
fumes  more  apparent 

E.  N.  IL 
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VIRGINIA  FARMING, 

L.  Tucker,  Esq. — Being  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Cultivator,  and  not  finding  many  communications  from 
this  part  of  the  valley  of  Virginia,  I  thought  it  would 
not  be  intruding  too  much  on  your  time  to  read  an  ac¬ 
count  of  our  farm,  which  is  called  the  <s  Plains.”  This 
farm  was  taken  up  by  a  Mr.  James  Wood,  and  patented 
on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1746,  exactly  one  hundred 
years  ago  this  day.  It  was  sold  some  four  or  five  times, 
until  my  father  bought  it  in  the  year  1829.  My  older 
brother  moved  on  it  in  the  year  1833,  and  was  on 
it  until  1835.  He  then  bought  a  farm  adjoining  the 
town  of  New -Market,  and  I  moved  to  this  place,  where 
I  have  been  since.  When  my  father  bought  this 
farm  it  was  in  very  bad  order;  there  was  not  a  good 
pannel  of  fence  on  it,  and  not  a  single  gate;  the  roof  of 
the  barn  had  been  blown  off  by  a  storm  and  the  barn¬ 
yard  was  only  fenced  in  by  an  old  rail  fence,  and  not  an 
acre  of  clover  was  on  the  place.  The  land  was  worked 
on  the  skinning  system.”  The  barn-yard  was  so  full  of 
old  manure  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  to  the 
barn,  and  some  of  the  fields  were  so  poor  that  one  of 
them  produced  only  four  bushels  of  rye  per  acre,  in  the 
year  1837.  The  land  lies  well  for  cultivation;  it  is  not 
very  hilly,  but  there  are  about  100  acres  of  it  a  black  marl 
bottom,  and  about  150  acres  of  upland,  which  is  a  sandy 
clay;  there  are  also  about  165  acres  of  wood  land  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  We  have  run  a  lane  through  the  centre 
of  the  farm  so  that  we  can  let  the  cattle  run  from  the 
Darn-yards  to  any  of  the  fields.  We  have  hung  32  gates  J 


to  the  yards,  lane,  and  fields,  so  that  we  can  get  about 
without  ever  tearing  down  any  fence.  The  gates  are 
made  on  the  plan  that  you  published  in  your  January 
number,  page  18.  There  is  a  spring  on  the  adjoining 
farm  which  runs  through  our  bottom  land  and  empties 
into  the  Little  Shenandoah  river  that  passes  along  the 
edge  of  our  farm.  We  have  a  merchant  mill  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  which  is  run  by  the  spring  branch ; 
we  have  also  a  saw  mill  which  is  run  by  the  river.  The 
spring  branch  runs  through  the  edge  of  the  cattle  yards, 
so  that  the  cattle  can  get  water  at  all  times.  The  lane 
also  has  communication  with  the  spring  branch,  so  that 
the  cattle  can  come  from  any  of  the  back  fields  to  the 
branch  for  water.  We  have  graded  a  greater  part  of 
the  lane,  and  have  turnpiked  nearly  all  the  low  places, 
so  that  we  can  get  along  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  We 
have  adjoining  the  barn  three  yards,  with  sheds,  for  the 
cattle,  one  yard  with  a  shed  for  the  sheep,  and  a  horse 
stable  with  a  large  yard,  in  which  is  a  shed  for  wa¬ 
gons,  cariole,  cart,  and  farm  implements,  also  two 
small  buildings  for  saddles  and  tools.  The  saw-mill  is 
only  about  100  feet  from  the  cattle  yards,  so  that  we 
can  easily  haul  all  the  sawdust  to  the  horse  stable  and 
cattle  yards,  which  we  find  a  very  good  article  for  ab¬ 
sorbing  the  liquids  of  the  manure.  We  also  find  that 
tan  bark  is  a  very  good  article  for  the  same  purpose; 
we  therefore  have  adopted  the  plan  of  bringing  a  load 
along  when  we  take  corn,  flour,  &c.,  to  New-Market, 
which  is  only  three  miles  from  this  place.  We  have 
improved  the  land  very  much  with  clover,  plaster,  ashes, 
and  manure,  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  We  find 
that  the  following  rotation  is  very  suitable  for  this  farm. 


First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

Fifth  Year. 

Sixth  Year. 

Corn  with  Ma¬ 
nure. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Clover  with  plas¬ 
ter  and  ashes. 

Ditto. 

To  be  pastured. 

Seventh  Year. 

Eighth  Year. 

Ninth  Year- 

Tenth  Year. 

Eleventh  Year. 

Twelfth  Year. 

Fallow. 

Wheat. 

Rye  or  bearded 
wheat,  with 
short  manure. 

Clover  with  plas¬ 
ter  and  ashes. 

Ditto. 

To  be  pastured. 

By  the  above  system  you  will  find  that  we  have  six 
fields  in  clover,  three  in  wheat,  one  in  oats,  one  in  corn, 
and  one  in  fallow.  The  best  parts  of  the  four  clover 
fields  are  mowed,  and  the  other  is  left  to  rot  on  the 
ground;  the  two  other  clover  fields  are  pastured  but 
lightly,  as  we  send  all  our  young  cattle  and  sheep  to  our 
mountain  farm,  on  the  head  of  the  river.  We  find  that 
plaster  and  ashes  have  a  very  good  effect  on  the  upland, 
but  on  the  marl  bottom  it  does  not  have  any  effect. 
The  upland  is  very  good  for  clover,  and  the  bottom  is 
very  suitable  for  timothy.  The  upland  had  a  conside- 
ble  quantify  of  loose  rocks,  but  we  hauled  nearly  all  of 
them  into  the  lane,  and  into  several  sink  holes  and 
dragged  earth  over  them  with  the  road  scraper.  There 
were  also  a  great  many  rocks  in  the  fence  corners 
that  were  hauled  there  some  years  ago;  we  also  hauled 
hauled  them  into  the  sink  holes. 

We  have  a  pond  at  the  mill  which  we  have  cleaned 
out  several  times,  and  hauled  the  mud,  composed  prin¬ 
cipally  of  marl,  on  the  wheat  fields,  and  harrowed  it  in 
with  the  W'heat.  It  has  proved  a  very  good  article  on 
the  upland,  answering  better  than  stable  manure  in  the 
adjoining-  field.  The  last  year  we  hauled  out  131  four 
horse  loads  of  the  mud,  154  loads  of  barn  yard  manure 
in  the  spring,  and  84  loads  in  the  fall. 

The  year  1845  was  very  dry  in  this  part  of  the  valley, 
so  that  all  summer  crops  were  very  short,  but  the  wheat 
yielded  tolerably  well.  The  following  was  the  quantity 
of  hay,  &c.,  raised  on  the  Plains  farm  in  the  year 
1845. 

20  wagon  loads  of  hay;  672  bushels  of  oats;  31  bush, 
of  rye:  113  bush,  potatoes;  650  corn;  800  wheat. 


We  have  119  sheep,  35  head  of  cattle,  and  six  horses. 
We  have  a  corn  fodder  machine  which  is  run  by  a  tw'O 
horse  power;  It  is  the  middle  size  of  “  Eastman's  Pa¬ 
tent.”  It  was  made  too  weak,  so  thatw'e  had  to  take  it 
through  a  thorough  repair,  but  now  it  does  tolerably 
well.  We  have  large  mangers  in  the  cattle  sheds, 
where  we  feed  the  cut  corn  fodder  in  the  evening,  and 
straw  in  the  morning.  The  sheep  get  straAv  in  racks  in 
the  morning,  and  hay  in  the  evening,  but  when  the  snow 
is  off  the  ground  they  are  permitted  to  run  to  the 
field  that  is  to  be  put  into  corn  in  the  spring;  we  then 
give  no  hay,  but  only  straw.  We  also  give  a  bucket 
full  of  oats  to  the  119  head,  every  evening  and  morning, 
in  small  mangers.  The  sheep-racks  are  made  on  the 
plan  that  the  “  Economs  ”  have  them  in  Germany. 
We  have  tried  the  “feeding  boxes,”  but  do  not  like 
them  as  well  as  the  racks.  When  the  manure  is  hauled 
out  of  the  sheep-yard  in  the  spring,  we  plow  it  up,  and 
plant  cucumbers,  melons,  beans,  &c.,  which  do  very 
well,  as  the  ground  gets  very  rich  by  the  sheep  ma¬ 
nure. 

By  attending  to  the  sheep  on  the  above  plan  we  have 
very  good  luck  with  the  lambs.  Last  spring  we  raised 
29  lambs  out  of  32.  Our  sheep  are  grade  Saxons,  which 
seem  to  suit  our  climate  very  well.  We  put  the  rams 
to  the  ewes  the  latter  part  of  October,  so  that  the  lambs 
will  come  the  latter  part  of  March,  which  i3  the  best 
time  for  this  part  of  the  country;  the  lambs  will  then 
be  able  to  travel  to  our  mountain  farm,  after  the  ewes 
are  sheared,  which  is  the  first  week  in  May.  Our  young 
cattle  are  also  then  taken  to  the  mountains,  so  that  we 
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1846. 

have  but  little  stock  on  the  “  Plains  ”  farm  all  sum- 
mer  SiR.\m  P.  Henkel. 

Plains  Mills,  Rockingham ,  Va.,  1846. 

[The  above  communication  has  been  mislaid,  or  it 
would  have  appeared  before.— Ed.] 


nutritive  PROPERTIES  OT  PEAS  AND  BEANS. 


Experience  and  observation  induced  us,  long  since, 
(to  form  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  nourishing 
properties  of  peas  and  beans.  The  hardy  lumbermen  of 
Maine,  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  their  win¬ 
ter  support  while  engaged  in  cutting  down  the  forest, 
never  fail  to  secure  a  large  supply  of  these  articles;  and 
we  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  men  engaged  in 
that  laborious  business,  that  their  ability  to  labor  was 
greater  when  their  food  consisted  in  a  large  degree  of 
peas  and  beans,  seasoned  with  fat  pork,  than  when  feed¬ 
ing  on  other  substances. 

Oats  and  peas  are  known  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
as  forming  the  very  best  food  for  hard-working  horses. 
And  we  have  formed,  also,  a  favorable  opinion  of  peas 
and  beans  for  fattening.  We  cannot,  however,  say 
that  their  value  is  not  greater  for  laboring,  than  for  fat¬ 
tening  animals — as  chemical  analysis  seems  to  indicate — 
but  we  know  that  sheep  have  been  fattened  rapidly  on 
beans  and  bean -meal,  and  we  have  often  seen  hogs  well 
fattened  on  meal  of  oats  and  peas  ground  together  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  peas  to  two  of  oats,  by  measure; 
which  would  make  the  proportion  by  weight  about 
equal.  We  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  quality  of 
pork  so  made. 

But  we  think  careful  experiments  are  necessary  to 
show  the  relative  value  of  peas  and  beans  compared  with 
other  substances,  (Indian  corn  for  example,)  in  feeding 
different  animals  for  different  purposes.  If  peas  and 
beans  are,  as  is  contended  by  some  chemists,  better  than 
corn  for  the  production  of  wool,  let  it  be  practically 
demonstrated; — if  corn  is  better  for  making  mutton,  let 
it  be  shown — let  us  have  facts,  and  no  theories  but 
what  are  based  on  them. 

The  value  of  peas  and  beans  For  human  food  is  strong¬ 
ly  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts,  which  we  take 
from  an  article  by  Dr.  Buckland,  published  in  an 
English  paper.  He  remarks  that  the  seeds  of  legumi¬ 
nous  plants,  “  especially  peas  and  beans,  are  loaded  with 
the  constituents  of  muscle  and  bone  ready  prepared  to 
form  and  maintain  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  body  of 
animals.”  “ Hence,”  he  says,  «  the  rapid  restoration 
©f  the  shrunk  muscle  of  the  exhausted  post-horse  by  a 
good  feed  of  oats  and  beans.  Hence  the  sturdy  growth 
of  the  Scotch  children  on  oat-cake  and  porridge,  and  of 
broth  made  of  the  meal  of  parched  or  kiln-dried  peas; 
on  this  a  man  can  live,  and  do  good  work,  for  I^d.  a 
day;  while  the  children  of  the  rich,  who  are  pampered 
on  the  finest  wheat  flour,  (without  the  pollard  or  bran,) 
and  on  sago,  rice,  butter,  and  sugar,  become  fat  and 
sleek,  and  would  often  die,  as  sometimes  they  do,  from 
such  non-nutricious  food,  but  for  the  mixture  of  milk 
and  eggs  they  eat  in  cakes  and  puddings. 

“  An  old  laborer  at  Axbridge,  complained  to  his 
master,  Mr.  Symons,  (who  died  in  1844,)  that  laborers 
feeding  now  on  potatoes,  could  not  do  so  good  a  day’s 
work  now  as  when  he  was  young,  and  when  they  fed 
on  peas.  <  Peas,  sir,’  said  he,  «  stick  to  the  ribs.5  He 
uttered  the  very  truths  of  organic  chemistry. 

i ‘  In  beans  we  have  vegetable  ‘caseine,’  or  the  pecu¬ 
liar  element  of  cheese.  What  is  more  restorative  or 
more  grateful  to  man,  when  fatigued  by  labor  or  a  long 
walk?  As  we  heat  or  toast  it,  it  melts,  and  ere  it 
reaches  our  mouth,  is  drawn  into  strings  of  almost 
Fiady- made  fibre;  and  who  has  ever  dined  so  fully  as 
not  to  have  room  left  for  a  little  bit  of  cheese? 

“  What  is  so  restorative  as  beans  to  the  jaded  hack  or 
the  exhausted  race-horse?  Sepoys  on  long  voyages 
live  exclusively  on  peas.  The  working  and  healthy 
mars  and  beast  want  muscle,  and  not  fat;  fat  encumbers 
and  impedes  activity  and  every  excess  of  it  is  disease. 
We  seldom  see  a  fat  laborer  or  a  fat  soldier,  except 


among  the  sergeants,  who  sometimes  eat  or  drink  too 
much. 

“  Charcoal,  which  next  to  water,  forms  the  chief 
ingredient  in  potatoes,  is  subsidaiy  to  life,  though  not 
to  strength.  The  same  is  true  of  the  charcoal,  which 
is  the  main  ingredient  of  rice,  sago,  sugar,  butter,  and 
fat.  The  woman  at  Tutbury,  who  pretended  to  fast  for 
many  days  and  weeks,  sustained  life  by  secretly  sucking 
handkerchiefs  charged  with  sugar  or  starch.  During 
the  manufacturers’  distress  in  Lancashire,  five  years  ago, 
many  of  the  poor  remained  in  bed  covered  with  blan¬ 
kets,  where  warmth  and  the  absence  of  exercise  les¬ 
sened  materially  the  need  of  food.  When  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  polar  party  travelled  on  snow  nearly  a 
fortnight  without  food,  they  felt  no  pain  or  hunger 
after  the  second  day ;  they  became  lean  and  weak  by 
severe  exercise  and  cold,  but  sustained  life  by  drinking 
warm  water  and  sleeping  in  blankets  with  their  feet 
round  a  fire;  alas,  a  knowledge  of  such  facts  may  be¬ 
come  needful  and  useful  in  the  approaching  winter. 

“  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  vegetable  food  is  the  flour  of  peas,  which  was  the 
staple  food  in  Europe  before  potatoes.  The  flour  of 
kiln-dried  peas  stirred  in  hot  water  makes  a  strong  and 
pleasant  Scotch  brose,  on  which  alone  a  man  may  do 
good  work.  Barrels  of  peas  brose  flour  may  be  brought 
from  Scotland,  or  prepared  in  England  wherever  there 
is  a  malt-kiln. 

“  In  England,  pea-soup  and  peas  pudding  are  still  a 
common  and  most  nourishing  food.  Our  forefathers 
and  their  children,  we  know  from  nursery  rhymes,  ate 
‘  Peas  pudding  hot,  peas  pudding  cold, 

Peas  pudding  in  the  pot,  and  nine  days  old.’ 

<e  Let  us  for  a  part  of  this  and  next  year  once  live  as 
they  lived  300  years  ago.  Boiled  or  fried  slices  of  peas 
pudding  are  not  unsavor}7-  food;  and  what  boy  would 
not  prefer  parched  peas  to  nuts? 

“  Oat  cake  is  the  bread  of  all  Scotland,  and  of  much  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  North  of  England;  and  oatmeal 
made  into  broth  and  porridge  is  the  universal  and 
almost  the  only  food  of  highland  children.  Let  those 
who  have  quailed  under  the  charge  of  a  highland  regi¬ 
ment  tell  the  results. 

“  Bread  made  of  rye  is  the  chief  food  of  farmers  and 
laborers  in  Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe;  it  is  of  a 
dark  color,  and  little  used  with  us,  but  it  is  very  nourish¬ 
ing,  and  in  time  of  scarcity  is  a  good  substitute  for 
wheat. 

“  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  the  food  of  man  over  a 
large  part  of  the  world,  and  makes  bread  and  cakes,  not 
very  palatable  to  us,  but  better  than  nothing !  in  times 
of  scarcity.” 

Dr.  B.  places  a  low  value  on  our  much -esteemed 
Indian  corn, — admitting  only,  that  it  makes  “  bread  and 
cakes  ”  which  are  “  better  than  nothing  in  times  of 
scarcity!”  The  taste  for  different  articles  of  food  is 
undoubtedly  formed  in  a  great  degree  by  habit.  The 
Esquimaux  relish  the  raw  flesh  and  blubber  of  the  seal 
— our  American  Indians  their  parched  corn  and  bear’s 
oil — the  Scotchman  his  broth  of  oats  or  peas,  or  bread 
made  from  those  articles — while  we  in  this  country, 
who  have  duly  learned  the  “art  and  mystery  ”  of  cook¬ 
ing  Indian  corn,  consider  it  equally  as  “  palatable  ”  as 
any  other  article  of  bread-stuffs. 


Destroying  Weeps. — S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Weybridge, 
Vt.,  says  he  finds  nothing  equal  to  sheep  for  destroying 
ox-eye  daisy,  johnswort,  and  other  troublesome  weeds. 
“  They  must  be  stocked  down  early,  if  covered  with 
johnswort,  the  plant  being  poisonous  to  those  animals 
after  it  obtains  rank  growth.” 

Succession  of  Apples. — An  eminent  cultivator  of 
fruit  near  Boston,  gives  the  following  as  a  good  list  for 
a  succession,  commencing  with  the  earliest: — Heath's 
Early  Nonsuch,  Early  Harvest,  Porter,  Gravenstein, 
Fameuse,  Greening  and  Baldwin,  and  the  Russets.  He 
'  also  adds,  as  fine,  Red  Astracan,  Williams’  Favorite, 

|  St.  Lawrence,  White  Seek-no-t'arther,  Yellow  Bell¬ 
flower,  Lyscom,  Canada  Reinette,  and  Murphy.  And 
of  sweet  apples.  Bough,  Sugar  Sweet,  French  Sweet, 
Danvers’  Sweet,  Gardiner’s  Sweet,  and  Seaver  Sweet 
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A.  good  and  cheap  eve  trough  for  farmer’s  dwellings 
&ud  out  houses,  is  very  much  wanted.  Those  made 
of  hewn  timber  hollowed  out  are  costly.  Zinc  plate, 
placed  on  the  roof,  turned  up  in  front  by  a  strip  of  timber, 
and  shingled  on,  are  neither  good-looking  nor  very 
valuable. 

In  a  laborer’s  cottage,  lately  erected,  we  adopted  the 
mode  represented  in  section  in  the  annexed  figure,  and 
found  it  by  far  the  cheapest  that  ever  came  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  and  quite  as  good  and  neat  in  appearance  as  any. 
Fig.  A,  represents  the  eves  of  a  roof  of  the  very  sim¬ 
plest  construction,  a  being  the  lower  end  of  the  rafter, 
resting  on  the  plate  b,  and  covered  by  the  roof-board  c, 
projecting  a  few  inches.  Fig.  B,  exhibits  the  same 
roof  with  the  eve  trough  attached;  which  is  done  by 
placing  a  sound  and  durable  inch  and  a  half  plank  d,  (or 
even  an  inch  board  will  do,)  directly  under  the  roof 
board,  and  projecting  several  inches  beyond  it,  supported 
by  a  common  cornice, — or  more  cheaply,  and,  if  the 
architecture  accords,  more  gracefull)’-,  by  brackets,  as 
represented  by  f.  The  narrow  strip  of  board  or  plank,  | 
e,  is  added  by  matching,  forming  the  trough.  A  coat  of 
hot  tar,  or  better,  of  good  paint,  finishes  the  trough. 
It  would,  however,  be  better,  and  would  cost  compara¬ 
tively  little,  to  get  a  piece  of  tin  or  zinc,  a  few  inches 
wide,  and  equal  in  length  with  the  house,  bent  in  the 
shape  of  this  trough  and  laid  into  it  as  a  lining.  This 
could  be  brought  in  a  roll  from  the  tin-shop,  and  bent 
and  fitted  on  the  spot. 

A  bracket  for  support,  easily  made,  is  represented  in 
fig.  C,  which  is  cut  from  a  plank  without  waste,  as 
shown  by  fig.  D,  where  the  cross  lines  show  the  marks 
for  the  saw,  and  the  dotted  lines  the  parts  separated  by 
splitting. 


THE  POTATO.. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Cultivator,  I  observe  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  H.  R.  Schoolcraft’s  “  Report  on  the  Iroquois?” 
in  which  the  opinion  is  given  that  “  the  potato  was 
certa  nly  indigenous”  to  this  region;  and  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  took  it  from  Virginia  to  Europe  under  the 
original  name  of  openawk.  I  believe  however,  that  we 
have  no  facts  sufficient  to  warrant  these  conclusions. 
None  of  our  botanists  have  marked  down  the  potato  as 
one  of  our  indigenous  plants;  and  it  is  not  presumable 
that  one  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  could  remain 
unknown  to  them,  if  it  had  been  indigenous. 

But  it  will  be  proper  to  inquire  if  the  cultivated  po¬ 
tato  and  the  tc  openawk  ”  are  identical?  In  the  Library 
of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  part  29,  page  125,  we  have 
the  following  description  of  the  latter  from'  Thomas 


Heriot’s  account  of  Virginia,  who  was  amongst  the  first 
settlers  of  that  colony.  “  The  roots  of  this  plant  are 
round,  some  as  large  as  a  walnut,  others  much  larger — 
they  grow  in  damp  soils,  many  hanging  together  as  if 
fixed  on  ropes .”  Now  it  is  clear  that  this  description 
will  not  apply  to  the  common  potato,  but  most  exactly 
to  Apios  tuberosa,  which  Dr.  Barton  *  calls  the  “  Wild 
Potato-Vine  ” — which  Elliot  f  says  “  formed  an  article 
of  food  to  the  aborigines  ” — and  which  Pursh  J  asserts 
to  grow  sometimes  “  to  an  enormously  large  size.” 
We  have  no  other  indigenous  plant  that  will  agree  with 
Heriot’s  description;  and  he  adds  that  the  tubers  “are 
good  either  boiled  or  roasted.”  So  are  those  of  Apios 
tuberosa .  It  therefore  appears  conclusive  to  me  that 
in  the  case  referred  to,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
common  potato.  D.  T. 

Cayuga  Co .,  6  mo.  13,  1846. 


BUTTER-WORKER. 


Mu.  Tucker — I  have  seen  in  your  June  Cultivator,  a 
communication  over  the  signature  of  Robert  White,  Jr., 
giving  a  description  of  his  Butter- Worker.  He  states 
that  having  seen  a  description  in  your  paper  of  one  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Worcester,  he  wrote  there,  requesting  a  more 
particular  description,  but  received  no  reply.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1844,  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  White,  re¬ 
questing  the  information  mentioned,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  wrote  to  him,  giving  a  minute  description  of  its 
several  parts.  I  regret  that  he  did  not  receive  the  an¬ 
swer  sent  him,  as  I  am  not  willing  to  be  considered  as 
wanting  in  that  courtesy  that  is  due  from  one  farmer  to 
to  another.  I  can  only  account  for  the  non-reception 
of  my  letter  by  the  belief  that  it  has  arisen  from  mis¬ 
direction.  I  addressed  him  at  Shrewsbury  N.  J.,  from 
whence  his  letter  was  written,  and  his  late  communica¬ 
tion  bears  date  from  New-York.  I  should,  however, 
not  have  troubled  you  with  an  apology  for  my  imputed 
neglect,  except  as  it  furnishes  me  with  an  excuse  for 
offering  some  objections  to  the  manner  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  machine,  which  I  think  may  be  readily  ob¬ 
viated,  and  the  instrument  improved.  The  flutes  or 
creases  are  too  numerous,  and  so  deep  that  I  think  they 
will  cause  the  butter  to  adhere  to  the  roller,  and  there¬ 
by  occasion  trouble,  particularly  when  the  butter  is 
soft,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  churn.  Believing  my  in¬ 
strument,  which  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  is 
more  useful  than  his,  although  there  is  some  similarity 
between  them,  I  will  give  a  description,  referring  to 
the  diagram  in  your  June  number,  and  using  the  same 
letters  for  the  same  parts;  that  if  any  of  your  subscri¬ 
bers  are  disposed  to  make  a  butter-worker  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  may  have,  the  use  of  two  machines,  on 
which  to  make  such  improvements  as  they  may  deem 
expedient. 

A,  a  fluted  roller,  15. inches  long,  6  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  large  end  next  the  handle,  and  3  inches  at  the 
small  end;  8  flutes  or  creases;  the  creases  are  alternate 
hollows  and  rounds;  the  depth  of  the  hollows,  measured 
by  a  straight  line  on  the  top  of  the  rounds,  is  only  one- 
fourth  inch,  and  this  has  been  found  sufficiently  deep 
for  any  useful  purpose.  My  roller  has  a  hole  longitudi¬ 
nally  through  its  centre  If  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
handle,  J3,  C,  is  of  one  piece  separate  from  the  roller, 
and  on  which  the  roller  revolves.  The  handle  B,  is  16 
inches  Ion0-  and  2  inches  in  diameter  from  the  extreme 
end  to  the  Shoulder  against  which  the  roller  turns,  and 
27  inches  long  and  If  inches  in  diameter  from  the 
said  shoulder  at  E ;  the  ball  D  is  dispensed  wdth,  in¬ 
stead  of  which  a  hole  one-half  inch  in  diameter  is  made 
through  the  small  part  of  the  handle,  about  two  inches 
from  the  end.  E,  is  a  perpendicular  iron,  \  inch  in 
diameter,  fastened  to  the  table  G,  on  which  the  handle 
turns,  with  small  holes  made  through  it,  in  which  a 
wire  is  passed  to  keep  the  handle  in  place.  This  will 
be  found  equally  as  good  as  the  ball  and  socket,  and 

*  Compendium  Florae  Philidalphicae.  vol.  2,  p.  82. 

f  Sketch  of  the  Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  vol  2 

P  X  Flora  Americas  Septentrionalis,  page  473. 
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much  more  simple.  The  marble  block  I,  is  compara¬ 
tively  an  expensive  part  of  the  apparatus,  and  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  my  tenant’s  wife,  has  been  laid  aside,  and  a  thick 
board  of  hard  wood  has  been  substituted.  She  objects 
that  the  marble  extracts  the  color  from  the  butter, 
which  has  much  influence  upon  the  taste  of  all  but  the 
blind. 

Several  years’  use  of  this  butter  worker  has  furnished 
satisfactory  evidence  that  by  it  much  of  the  labor  of 
making  butter  may  be  saved,  and  the  butter  made  of  a 
better  quality.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
hands  ever  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  but¬ 
ter,  either  in  its  manufacture  or  packing. 

Johnt  W.  Lincoln. 

Worcester ,  June  9,  1845. 


NITROGENOUS  MATTER  IN  OATS. 


is  but  little  more  than  10  per  cent. ;  the  advantage  is 
therefore  clearly  with  the  oat. 

Prof.  Johnston  is  also  perfectly  correct  as  to  the 
quantity  of  fat  yielded  by  the  oat,  many  trials  having 
been  made  in  his  laboratory  during  the  two  past  years. 
My  own  trials  have  all  given  from  5  to  7  per  cent  of 
oil. 

As  to  the  comparative  value  of  oatmeal  and  wheaten 
flour,  I  shall  perhaps  at  a  future  time  write  more  at 
length;  at  present  I  will  only  say,  that  experience  in 
Scotland  fully  bears  out  Prof.  Johnston’s  analyses. 

John  P.  Norton. 

Farmington,  Ct .,  June,  1846. 


WOOL-GROWING-  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA— WILL  IT  SUCCEED  ? 


Mr.  Tucker. — I  notice  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  for  1846,  mention  of  some  apparent 
mistakes  in  Prof.  Johnston’s  comparison  of  flour  from 


and  wheat.  The  table 

given 

is  as 

follows: 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Muscular  matter,. . . . 

.  10  lbs. 

18  lbs. 

Fat, . 

.  3 

6C 

6  “ 

Starch,  . 

cc 

65  “ 

63 

89 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer  says — “  if  100  lbs.  of  fine 
wheaten  flour  contain  but  63  lbs.  of  starch,  gluten,  j 
(muscular  matter,)  and  fat,  all  told,  what  shall  we  call  j 
the  other  37  lbs.  of  something,  in  100  lbs.  of  dry 
flour?” 

I  think  there  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint  in  the  quan-  | 
tity  of  starch  given  above.  The  average  quantity  ob-  j 
tained  by  Vauquelin,  Zenneck,  Payen,  and  others,  is 
between  60  and  70  per  cent.  To  this  is  to  be  added 
the  gum,  the  ash,  and  a  small  quantity  of  woody  fibre,  ; 
beside  from  8  to  14  per  cent,  ol  water,  which  is  always  j 
to  be  obtained  from  what  is  considered  the  dryest 
wheaten  flour  or  oatmeal. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer  then  proceeds  to  quote  the  j 
following  table  from  Prof.  Johnston; 

The  grain  of  wheat  contains  f’m  8  to  35  per  ct.  of  gluten,  j 

“  rye  “  9  to  13  “ 

“  barley  “  3  to  6  « 

“  oats  «  2  to  5  “ 

He  then  says: — “How  wheat,  as  is  well  known,  can  | 
yield  from  8  to  35  lbs.  of  gluten  in  100,  and  oats  only  I 
from  2  to  5  lbs.,  and  yet  oatmeal  contain  80  per  cent.  | 
more  gluten  than  wheat  flour,  passes  our  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Indeed  the  statement  is  an  absurdity.” 

This  paragraph  seems  entirely  founded  on  a  misap-  j 
prehension  of  Prof.  Johnston’s  meaning.  The  above  j 
table  is  intended  to  show  only  the  proportion  of  gluten  \ 
alone,  not  of  nitrogenous  compounds.  It  is  true  that 
the  oat  has  very  little  gluten;  but  it  has  a  body  analo-  j 
gous  in  many  respects  to  the  casein  of  milk,  which  has 
been  called  avenine. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer  must  be  aware  that  the  ! 
proteine  of  Mulder,  forms,  as  it  were,  the  type  of  a  ; 
class  of  bodies  precisely  similar  in  composition,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  proportions  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus;  among  these,  are  fibrin,  vegetable  albu-  j 
men,  the  serum  of  the  blood,  &c.  To  this  class  also  1 1 
belong  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  the  casein  or  avenine  j 
of  oats.  Gluten  is  composed  of  proteine  10,  sulphur  2;  j 
casein  of  oats,  proteine  10,  sulphur  1.  The  casein  of  i 
oats  is  therefore  fully  equal  to  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  ! 
the  mistake  in  the  above  paragraph  arises  from  the  sup-  j 
position  that  gluten  is  the  only  body  in  the  oat  which  I 
goes  to  the  formation  of  muscle. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  this  substance  in  comparison  I 
with  that  of  the  gluten  in  wheat.  Prof.  Johnston  is  no  I 
doubt  nearly  correct.  I  have  found  it  as  high  as  22  per  j 
cent.,  though  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  average  i 
at  16  per  pent.  Now  though  some  wheat  has  been 
found  to  yield  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  gluten,  the 
average  of  the  trials  of  Vauquelin,  and  other  authorities, 


Mr.  Tucker — In  reading  Morrell’s  “  A  merican  Shep¬ 
herd  ”  I  find  the  following  in  relation  to  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  p.  146-7 : 
He  says: — ?“  In  large  districts  of  the  mountainous  por¬ 
tions  of  North  Carolina,  sheep  can  be  reared  at  perhaps 
as  little  expense  as  any  section  of  the  United  States.” 
Then  follows  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Skinner,  by  the  Hon.  T.  L.  Clingman,  of  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  designating  some  of  the  districts  in  that  state  best 
adapted  to  wool  growing,  embraced  in  the  counties 
of  Yancy,  Haywood,  &c.  Mr.  C.  says,  the  elevation  of 
Burnsville,  the  county  seat  of  Yancy,  is  about  2,900 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  that  the  general 
level  of  the  country  is  much  higher.  The  climate  is 
represented  as  being  delightfully  cool  in  summer,  the 
mercury  seldom  rising  higher  than  70  or  80  degrees. 
Very  little  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  too  rough  for 
cultivation.  A  large  portion,  it  is  said,  is  a  sort  of  ele¬ 
vated  table  land,  undulating,  but  not  too  much  broken. 
“Even,”  says  Mr.  C.,  “as  one  ascends  the  higher 
mountains,  he  will  find  occasionally  on  their  sides  flats 
of  level  land  containing  several  hundred  acres  in  a  body. 
The  top  of  the  Roan,  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
country  except  the  Black,  is  covered  by  a  prairie  for 
ten  miles,  which  affords  a  rich  pasture  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  The  ascent  to  it  is  so  gradual 
that  persons  ride  to  the  top  on  horse  back  from  almost 
any  direction.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the 
other  mountains.  The  soil  of  the  country  generally  is 
uncommonly  fertile,  producing  with  tolerable  cultiva¬ 
tion,  abundant  crops.  What  seems  extraordinary  to  a 
stranger,  is  the  fact  that  the  soil  becomes  richer  as  he 
ascends  the  mountains.  The  sides  of  the  Roan,  the 
Black,  the  Bald,  and  others,  at  an  elevation  even  of 
five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  are  covered  with 
a  deep  rich  vegetable  mould,  so  soft  that  a  horse  in  dry 
weather  sinks  up  to  the  fetlock.  The  fact  that  the  soil 
is  frequently  more  fertile  as  one  ascends,  is,  I  presume, 
attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  the  higher  por¬ 
tions  are  more  commonly  covered  with  clouds,  and  the 
vegetable  matter  being  thus  kept  in  a  cool  moist  state 
while  decaying,  is  incorporated  to  a  greater  degree  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  just  as  it  is  usually  found  that  the 
north  side  of  a  hill  is  richer  than  the  portion  most  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays.” 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  that  time  and  experience 
will  teach  that  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  are  un¬ 
suitable  for  sheep,  especially  those  portions  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  C.,  in  the  preceding  extract.  I  formerly  thought 
with  Mr.  C.,  that  in  time  it  would  become  a  fine  sheep 
country;  but  since  I  have  turned  farmer,  and  kept 
sheep,  I  think  those  who  embark  in  the  sheep  business 
in  that  section  will  be  disappointed. 

In  another  part  of  Mr.  Morrell’s  work,  p.  193,  he  says: 
“  The  soil  most  suitable  for  sheep  is  a  dry  one.  It  is 
emphatically  an  upland  animal,  and  loves  the  short  and 
varied  herbage  of  hill  and  mountain  slopes,  provided 
the  soil  is  not  poachy  from  an  excess  of  moisture.  To 
no  other  domestic  quadruped  is  water  more  repugnant, 
unless  when  necessary  to  lave  its  thirst,  as  will  be  seen 
in  its  aversion  to  crossing  streams,  and  always  selecting 
the  driest  points  for  feeding  and  rest. 
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These  mountains  have  a  cold  damp  climate,  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  highest  being  covered  with  clouds  and  mists 
a  large  portion  of  the  summer  season.  Cold  rains  are 
of  frequent  occurrence,  doubtless  causing  the  deep  vege¬ 
table  mould  alluded  to  by  Mr.  C.  There  the  geolo¬ 
gist  will  see  rocks  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  large  frag¬ 
ments  tumbling  down  under  the  influence  of  cold  and 
water,  of  which  the  Grandfather  is  a  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple.  This  is  a  high  mountain  lying  within  Ash  and 
Burke  counties.  According  to  Prof.  Mitchell,  it  is 
5,556  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  according  to 
the  same  author,  the  Roan  is  6,038  feet  high;  the  high¬ 
est  point  of  the  Black  mountain,  6.476  feet,  being  more 
than  200  feet  higher  than  Mt.  Washington,  which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. — [See  Silliman’s 
Journal,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  377.] 

A  large  portion  of  the  county  of  Yancy  is  an  elevated 
table  land,  which  is  so  damp  and  cold  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  frequently  do  not  raise  corn  sufficient  for  their  own 
consumption.  This  I  learned  from  Mr.  McCall,  an  old 
gentleman  who  resides  and  has  spent  most  ot  his  life  in 
the  North  Cove,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ca¬ 
tawba  river.  While  I  was  at  his  house,  several  men 
came  there  on  horseback  from  the  high  table  land 
above,  after  corn  to  make  bread  for  their  families. 
This  was  in  July  of  1842-  From  McCall's  I  rode  on 
horseback  up  the  “  winding  stairs,”  and  across  a  table 
land  thinly  settled,  (28  miles.)  to  Mr.  Husted’s,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Yellow  Mountain,  which  is  a  spur  of  the 
Roan.  Mr.  Husted  informed  me  that  he  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  raise  corn  on  account  of  the  cold — that  in 
many  seasons  there  was  scarcely  a  month  in  the  year 
without  frost.  With  Mr.  Husted  I  walked  over  "the 
Yellow  to  the  top  of  the  Roan,  which  was  enveloped  in 
a  fog,  to  our  great  disappointment,  for  it  is  said  that  five 
states  can  be  seen  from  its  summit.  We  descended  on 
the  other  side  to  Evan  Hughes’,  and  spent  the  night. 
The  next  day  Mr.  Hughes  ascended  the  Roan  with  us, 
and  again  the  damp  clouds  rolled  over  the  mountain, 
driven  by  a  cold  wind.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  had  charge 
of  some  cattle  that  fed  on  that  mountain,  told  us  that  he 
had  been  on  its  top  the  25th  of  June,  when  a  snow 
storm  arose  and  completely  covered  the  mountain  with 
snow,  and  that  there  were  few  days  in  the  year  but  that 
it  was  foggy  on  the  Roan.  After  Mr.  Hughes  left  us 
we  got  lost  in  the  mist,  and  with  great  dilficufty  re¬ 
gained  the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Yellow,  after  dark. 
Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  a  mountain  view  in  North 
Carolina,  should  always  go  prepared  to  encamp  on  its 
top,  and  in  the  morning,  before  the  rays  of  the  sun 
cause  the  mists  to  arise,  they  will  generally  have  a  glo¬ 
rious  prospect,  realizing  more  than  their  anticipations. 

I  have  ascended  most  of  the  high  mountains  in  that 
state,  and  rarely  without  encountering  a  storm,  or  find¬ 
ing  their  tops  covered  with  mists,  which  disappeared 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  to  be  resumed  by  the  warm¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  morrow’s  sun.  In  encamping  on  the 
mountains,  I  generally  found  the  thermometer  to  range 
from  45  to  60  degrees,  and  on  the  high  mountains,  du¬ 
ring  the  day  it  seldom  rose  above  65.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  valleys  pay  great  attention  to  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  cattle  and  horses,  which,  in  the  summer  season, 
are  turned  upon  the  mountains  in  what  is  termed  “  the 
range,”  which  consists  of  tall  weeds,  native  grasses,  and 
in  many  places  white  clover  has  become  naturalized. 
The  owners  of  the  stock  cut  out  small  troughs  in  logs 
which  are  there  termed  “lick  logs,”  in  which  they  salt 
the  cattle  every  one  or  two  weeks,  at  which  times  they 
generally  take  their  guns,  and  encamp,  and  hunt  a  day 
or  more  for  deer  and  bear,  both  of  which  are  abundant. 
Many  of  the  high  mountains  are  covered  more  or  less 
with  balsam  trees,  ( Abies  fraseri  and  Abies  nigra,) 
which  delight  in  cold  damp  situations.  The  Black 
Mountain  is  nearly  covered  with  these  trees,  from 
which  it  has  its  name.  Beneath  these  trees  there  is 
often  spread  a  thick  carpet  of  moss  and  sphagnum,  or  ! 
peat  moss,  with  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  of  the  White 
mountains  and  Canada.  At  Billy  White’s,  near  the 
Grandfather,  I  found  Mrs.  White  keeping  house  with 
her  oldest  son  and  some  children,  while  Billy  had  gone 


to  some  more  favored  region  to  raise  corn  for  the  fami¬ 
ly,  which  cannot  be  raised  near  the  mountain  on  ac¬ 
count  of  wet  and  cold. 

These  remarks  will  apply  more  or  less  to  the  moun¬ 
tainous  region  of  Haywood  and  Macon  counties,  from 
which  we  conclude  that  they  are  not  suitable  to  the 
raising  of  fine-wooled  sheep,  judging  from  their  eleva¬ 
tion,  damp  and  cold  climate,  which,  as  before  remarked 
by  Mr.  C.,  creates  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  in  which  a 
horse  will  sink  up  to  the  fetlock.  And  would  not  sheep 
sink  in  also,  and  be  liable  to  have  the  foot  rot?  And  in 
yeaning  time  would  not  many  lambs  be  lost  from  the 
frequent  cold  rains  so  common  there  during  the  month 
of  May.  Should  any  think  of  grazing  sheep  in  that  re¬ 
gion,  let  them  at  least,  before  doing  so,  examine  and 
go  over  the  mountains,  and  should  they  conclude  to  em¬ 
bark  in  the  business  and  finally  succeed,  I  for  one  would 
be  glad,  because  I  love  those  mountains.  While  among 
the  Cumberland  mountains,  in  Tennessee,  I  heard  fre¬ 
quently  of  large  mountain  tracts  there  having  been  sold 
at  the  North,  and  when  the  purchasers  came  on  to 
examine  their  property,  they  found  it  comparatively 
worthless.  This  is  merely  alluded  to  as  a  warning  to 
others  who  might  be  disposed  to  purchase  mountain 
tracts  in  North  Carolina  before  seeing  them. 

Yours  truly,  S.  B.  Buckley. 

West  Dresden ,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y,  June,  1846. 


HOVEY’S  STRAWBERRY. 


In  a  late  number  of  Hovey’s  Magazine,  I  am  charged 
with  having  committed  “  three  errors  in  one  short  para¬ 
graph  ”  of  the  Fruit  Culturis^,  and  the  Editor  regrets 
that  I  should  have  “detracted  from  the  excellence” 
of  this  work,  “  by  making  any  statements  upon  subjects 
of  which  [I]  had  no  experience.”  I  therefore  make  a 
few  explanatory  remarks  in  the  Cultivator,  as  it  appears 
evident  from  the  editor’s  style  that  he  did  not  expect 
nor  intend  any  reply  to  be  made  in  that  journal. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  I  stated  that  “  the  Duke 
of  Kent  and  Early  Scarlet  are  among  the  best  very 
early”  strawberries.  He  says  the  former  is  “quite 
worthless,”  and  was  discarded  from  his  collection 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago;  and  that  in  the  London 
Horticultural  Society’s  Catalogue  it  is  set  down  “  third 
size  and  second  quality.”  It  is  strange  that  the  editor 
is  not  aware  that  climate  often  produces  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  on  fruit.  Now  several  of  the  best  judges  in 
I  Western  New-York,  consider  the  Duke  of  Kent  as  one 
of  the  finest  flavored  of  all  strawberries,  though  it  may 
be  otherwise  at  London  and  Boston.  The  Pomological 
Manual  says  it  is  “moderate  or  medium  size,”  and 
Downing  that  it  is  valuable  where  the  earliest  fruit  is 
desired.  Quality  is  too  often  considered  to  depend  on 
size,  by  the  cultivators  of  large,  insipid,  and  worthless 
varieties. 

The  second  exception  is,  I  said  that  Bishop’s  Orange 
was  of (i  good  quality  and  of  large  size,”  which  the 
editor  positively  contradicts.  If  he  will  turn  to  Down¬ 
ing’s  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,”  he  will  find  that  I  am 
fully  justified  by  the  terms  “  large  size “ very  high, 
flavored ,”  and  “ finest  quality ,”  there  applied  to  Bishop’s 
Orange. 

“  But  the  third  and  gross  error,”  continues  the  editor, 
“  is  that  Hovey’s  Seedling  is  tender !  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  Mr.  Thomas  never  cultivated  the  true  variety, 
or  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  statement,  for  one  of 
its  greatest  qualities  is  its  hardiness.”  As  for  the  true 
variety, — our  plants  were  obtained  from  A.  J.  Downing 
&  Co.,  of  Newburgh,  and  from  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Sche¬ 
nectady; — men  of  the  highest  standing  as  horticultu¬ 
rists.  As  for  its  being  tender,  I  know  several  instances 
in  Western  New-York,  where  many  plants  of  Hovey’s 
Seedling  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  frost  in  win¬ 
ter  while  the  Early  Scarlet  and  other  varieties,  planted 
at  the  same  time  alongside,  nearly  or  quite  all  escaped. 
Such  loss  was  subsequently  prevented  by  winter  protec¬ 
tion — proving  decisively  that  Hovey  s  Seedling  is  not 
so  hardy  as  the  Early  Scarlet  or  Virginia  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
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I  have  no  wish  to  lessen  the  popularity  or  sale  of  this 
fine  variety.  The  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Mass.  Kort. 
Society  tried  it  twelve  years  in  that  climate  and  neigh¬ 
borhood,  before  they  certified  that  it  is  “  one  ”  of  the 
best;  but  as  it  had  not  been  tried  so  long  in  other  cli¬ 
mates,  I  expressed  a  caution  that  it  should  not  be  ex¬ 
clusively  or  very  extensively  cultivated  till  such  proof 
should  be  had, — though  I  admitted  that  “it  is  regarded 
by  many  who  had  cultivated  it,  as  the  finest  of  all  varie¬ 
ties.”  Now  ought  this  to  give  offence  to  a  reasonable 
man?  J.  J.  Thomas. 


NEW- YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Show  and  Fair  to  be  held  at  Auburn,  Sept.  15, 
16,  and  17,  1846. 


The  sixth  annual  Fair  and  Show  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  is  approaching,  and  the  interest  which 
is  manifested  shows  that  our  society  has  lost  none  of  the 
confidence  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  state.  The 
previous  exhibitions  have  been  attended  by  immense 
gatherings  from  different  parts  of  our  own  state,  as 
well  as  large  numbers  from  other  states  in  the  Union. 

The  location  of  the  Fair  at  Auburn,  being  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  will  undoubtedly  secure  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  than  at  any  previous  Fair  of  the  Society. 

The  arrangements,  it  is  believed,  will  be  such  as  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  public,  and  the  citizens  of 
Auburn  are  making  preparations  that  will  insure  suita¬ 
ble  accommodations  for  all  who  may  be  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

The  list  of  premiums  of  the  Society  embraces  a  very 
great  variety  of  articles — and  are  so  extended  as  to  se¬ 
cure  a  very  spirited  competition. 

In  the  appointment  of  the  judges,  the  officers  have 
selected  such  names  as  will  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  in  the  awards  that  may  be  made. 

We  would  urge  upon  the  friends  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  state  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to  bring 
out  our  citizens  at  the  approaching  Fair.  Every  year 
we  have  added  to  the  list  of  our  friends,  from  those 
who  have  attended  our  exhibitions,  and  we  desire  still 
to  add  to  their  numbers  until  every  farmer  in  the  state 
as  well  as  every  other  citizen,  shall  take  a  deep  interest 
in  our  society,  which  is  identified  with  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  state. 

Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  ladies,  that  will 
secure  a  tasteful  display  of  the  articles  they  may  ex¬ 
hibit — and  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  department  we  shall 
witness  a  display  excelling  that  at  any  former  meeting 
of  the  Society. 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  FAIR. 

All  members  of  the  society,  and  all  who  may  become 
members  at  the  time  of  the  Fair,  by  the  payment  of 
$1.00,  will  be  furnished  with  badges  which  will  admit 
the  person  and  his  wife  and  children  under  21  years  of 
age,  to  the  exhibition  at  all  times  during  the  Fair. 
Tickets  to  admit  a  single  person,  12L  cents. 

Members  will  be  allowed  to  enter  in  carriages  with 
their  families,  but  no  hacks  or  other  public  con¬ 
veyances  will  be  permitted  to  enter  except  when  the 
inmates  are  members  of  the  society,  without  paying 
a  dollar  for  each  entrance,  and  the  inmates,  if  not  mem¬ 
bers,  to  furnish  themselves  with  tickets. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N. 
-  •  State  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  the  American  Ho¬ 
tel  in  Auburn,  on  Thursday,  the  14th  of  May,  1846,  the 
following  members  were  present,  viz  :  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
President;  E.  P.  Prentice,  H.  S.  Randall,  J.  R.  Speed, 
L.  F.  Allen,  Vice-Presidents;  J.  B.  Nott,  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary;  Hon.  A.  Conkling,  Dr.  John  Miller,  and 
Ambrose  Stevens;  assisted  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
Onondaga  and  Cayuga  Co.  Agricultural  Societies,  and 
other  eminent  agriculturists,  the  following  committees 
were  appointed,  viz : 

Committee  of  Arrangements ,  and  for  selecting  the 
Show  Ground,  and  preparing  it  for  the  coming  Exhi¬ 
bition. — J.  M.  Sherwood,  J.  H.  Chedell,  C.  C.  Dennis, 
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Auburn;  Wm.  Fuller,  Skaneateles;  H.  S.  Randall, 
Cortland  Village;  J.  B.  Nott,  Albany;  S.  M.  Brown,  El- 
bridge;  A.  Thompson,  Aurora. 

Committee  for  Reception  of  Strangers. — E.  T.  Throop. 
Willow  Brook;  A.  Conkling,  Melrose;  W.  H.  Seward, 
Chris.  Morgan,  E.  A.  Worden,  T.  Y.  How,  Jr.,  S.  A. 
Goodwin,  Auburn. 

1st  Class — Durham  Cattle. — Gov.  Allen  Trimble, 
Ohio;  Henry  Parsons,  Ancaster,  C.  W.;  L.  Chandler 
Ball,  Hosack. 

2d,  3d,  and  4th  Classes — Hereford,  Devon ,  and 
Ayrshire  Cattle . — Elias  Phinney,  Lexington,  Mass.; 
Lemuel  Hulburt,  Winchester,  Conn.;  Edward  Cox, 
Black -Rock. 

5th  Class — Crosses  of  Native  and  Improved  Cattle. 
— Ira  Hitchcock,  Vernon;  Lewis G.  Morris,  Morrisiana; 
John  Randall,  Norwich. 

6th  Class — Native  Cattle. — W.  Garbutt,  Wheatland; 
Thomas  Hilhouse,  Albany;  Samuel  Stevens,  Preble, 
Cortland  county. 

Working  Oxen. — Sanford  Howard,  Albany;  Wm. 
Fuller,  Skaneateles;  John  Ayrault,  Perrinton. 

Steers — Gideon  Ramsdell,  Perrinton;  Francis  Hib¬ 
bard,  Cortland  Village;  Hiram  Clift,  Marcellus. 

Fat  Cattle — John  Holcomb,  Wilmington,  Del.; 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  Albany;  A.  L.  Freeman,  Jor¬ 
dan. 

Fat  Sheep. — E.  W.  Cady,  Dryden,  Tompkins  Co.; 

Wm.  Osborn,  Auburn;  - Hayden,  Syracuse. 

Stallions  of  all  work  and  draught,  and  Mares. — 
Adam  Ferguson,  Watertown,  C.  W.;  Elbert  Jones, 
Oyster  Bay;  Henry  K.  Morrell,  Caroline  Co. 

Blood  Stallions  and  Mares. — James  Bathgate  Ford- 
ham;  D.  D.  Campbell,  Schenectady ;  Gen.  Daniel  Jones, 
Cold  Spring,  Queens  Co. 

Best  Matched  and  Single  Horses. — Edward  Long, 
Cambridge;  Wm.  A.  Dutcher,  Penn  Yan;  W.  S.  Davis, 
King’s  Ferry. 

Long  Wooled  Sheep. — Philip  Reybold,  Wilmington, 
Delaware;  Samuel  Cheever,  Stillwater;  Augustus  Ray- 
ner,  Clarence,  Erie  Co. 

Middle  Wool . — William  Howitt,  Guelph,  C.  W.; 
Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Hadley  Falls;  Benj.  Enos,  De 
Ruyter. 

Merino  Sheep  and  their  Grades — Robert  R.  Reed, 
Washington,  Pa.;  Edward  A.  Le  Roy,  New-York;  N. 
B.  Smith,  Woodbury,  Ct. ;  Samuel  Lawrence,  Lowell, 
Mass.;  S.  Newton  Dexter,  Oriskany. 

Saxon  Sheep. — Adam  Hildebrand  Massilon,  Ohio 
Daniel  Rogers,  Hosack  Corners;  Wm.  McKee,  Salem, 
Washington  Co. ;  John  A.  Tainter,  Hartford,  Ct.;  Homer 
Blanchard,  Kinderhook. 

Swine. — G.  V.  Sackett,  Seneca  Falls;  P.  N.  Rust, 
Syracuse;  E.  L.  B.  Curtiss,  Danby,  Tompkins  Co. 

Poultry • — L.  B.  Langworthy,  Rochester;  Thomas 
Hollis,  Gilbertsville ;  Edward  Mesier,  Fishkill. 

Plows. — C.  C.  Dennis,  Auburn;  Enoch  Marks,  Fair- 
mount;  S.  N.  Wright,  Vernon. 

Harrows,  Wagons,  §c. — Samuel  Greenleaf,  Canan¬ 
daigua;  E  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  Wyoming  Co.;  Israel 
Boies,  Homer. 

Corn  and  Cob  Crusher. — Geo.  Geddes,  Fairmount ; 
Kingsley  Sanford,  Volney,  Oswego  Co. ;  Teunis  Bergen, 
Brooklyn. 

Plowing  Match. — John  Johnston,  Geneva;  John  Finch. 
Astoria;  David  Matthews,  Truxton;  Henry  Brewer, 
Enfield;  Paris  Barber,  Homer. 

Butter. — Z.  Barton  Stout,  Allen's  Hill ;  Andrew  Dick¬ 
son,  Cortlandville;  Aaron  Petrie,  Little  Falls. 

Cheese . — Hon.  Wm.  C.  Crain,  Warren,  Herkimer 
county;  Lewis  Eaton,  Black  Rock:  Elijah  Morse, 
Eaton. 

Maple  and  Corn  Stalk  Sugar. — Otto  F.  Marshall, 
Wheeler,  Steuben  Co.;  Robert  Had  field  Sheldon,  Wyo¬ 
ming  Co.;  Wm.  Blossom,  Canandaigua. 

Silk. — Joel  F.  Belcher,  Richford,  Tioga  Co. ;  Charles 
Pardoe,  Skaneateles;  Edward  Morgan,  Aurora. 

Domestic  Manufactures. — Roswell  Randall,  Cort¬ 
landville;  Curtis  Moses,  Marcellus;  Moses  D.  Burnett, 
Syracuse. 
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Fruit.Sohn  A,  King,  Jamaica,  L.  I.;  W.  L.  De 
Witt,  Ithaca:  A.  H.  Underhill,  New- York. 

Flowers. — Herman  Wendell,  Albany ;  Wm.  N.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Cortlandville ;  - Tracy,  Syracuse. 

Miscellaneous  Articles  not  enumerated  or  specified. — 
R.  L.  Allen,  Buffalo;  J.  T.  Cooper,  Albany;  Wm. 
Jackson,  Syracuse. 

Vegetables . — L.  A.  Morrell,  Lake  Ridge;  Geo.  J. 
-Pumpelly,  Owego;  Henry  Morgan,  Aurora. 

Stoves  and  other  Manufactures  of  Iron. — C.  N.  Be- 
ment,  Albany;  Samuel  T.  Pratt,*  Buffalo;  Franklin 
Manning,  Syracuse. 

Paintings  and  other  Draivings. — Francis  Rotch,  But- 

ternutts; - Walker,  Utica;  Gen.  John  A.  Granger, 

Canandaigua. 

Ornamental ,  Shell,  Needle ,  and  Wax  Work. — Mrs. 
B.  D.  Coe,  Buffalo;  Mrs.  Hanson  Cox,  Auburn;  Mrs. 
Alvah  Worden,  Canandaigua;  Mrs.  Wetmore,  Utica; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Watson,  Geneva. 

Unenumerated  Implements ,  and  other  articles. — J.  J. 
Viele,  Troy;  J.  B.  Duane,  Schenectady;  Stephen  B. 
Cushing,  Ithaca. 

Committee  to  negotiate  with  R .  R.  Companies  for  the 
transportation  of  Stock,  Implements ,  Passengers,  §c-, 
to  and  from  the  Show. — E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany;  Geo. 
Yail,  Troy;  T.  S.  Faxton,  Utica;  M.  D.  Burnett,  Syra¬ 
cuse;  C.  P.  Wood,  Auburn;  L.  B.  Langworthy,  Ro¬ 
chester;  L.  F.  Allen,  Buffalo. 

For  the  Reception  of  Stock,  fyc.,  fyc. — Ira  Hopkins, 
Esq.,  Maj.  J.  B.  Dill,  Wm.  Howard,  Esq. 


tCT  We  learn  by  the  Tocsin,  that  a  meeting  was  held  j 
at  Auburn,  on  the  27th  of  June,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
vising  a  plan  for  conducting  the  coming  Fair.  For 
this  purpose  a  committee  was  chosen  to  confer  with 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society.  Committees 
were  also  chosen  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  paying  bills,  erecting  buildings  for  the 
Fair,  providing  water  and  forage  for  the  use  of  visitors 
and  stock  during  the  days  of  the  exhibition,  selecting 
suitable  grounds  for  the  plowing  match,  to  provide 
lodgings  and  accommodations  for  strangei’s  during  the 
Fair,  to  assist  in  the  decorations  of  Floral  Hall,  and 
other  buildings,  &c  ,  &c.  A  determined  resolution 
seems  to  be  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Auburn  and 
vicinity,  to  do  their  utmost  to  render  the  exhibition 
creditable  in  all  respects  to  the  state,  to  the  Society,  and 
to  themselves. 


The  oxen,  in  that  time,  did  100|  days’  work,  which, 
at  $1.25  a  day,  amounts  to  $125.62;  were  fed  12  bushels 
of  corn,  which,  at  70  cents,  is  $8.40;  6  months’  pasture, 
at  $2.50  a  month,  $15.00;  3  months’  hay,  at  $3.50  a 
month,  $10.50;  3  months  straw,  at  $2.50  a  month, 
$7.50;  wear  of  cart,  $3.00;  making  in  all  $44.40; 
leaves  a  nett  profit  of  $31.22;  making  a  balance  of 
$11.12  in  favor  of  the  oxen. 

But  Mr.  Skinner  says  a  yoke  of  oxen  will  do  as  much 
work  in  a  day  as  a  pair  of  horses;  if  he  is  correct,  then 
the  balance  in  favor  of  oxen  would  be  $61.  But  such 
cattle,  I  think,  are  very  scarce — at  least  I  have  found 
them  so. 

I  last  year  commenced  raising  carrots  for  stock,  and 
although  some  of  my  neighbors  laughed  at  me  for  farming 
after  the  Cultivator,  as  they  called  it,  and  I  cannot  boast 
of  the  crops  of  Mr.  Risley,  of  Chatauque,  yet  I  got  at  the 
rate  of  600  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  am  satisfied  it  is  more 
profitable  than  raising  potatoes,  could  we  get  a  good 
crop  of  the  latter,  which  is  very  uncertain;  and  this 
year  I  have  sowed  twice  as  much  as  I  did  last  year,  and 
am  confident  I  shall  get  one-third  heavier  crop,  as  I  did 
not  sow  them  last  year  until  the  last  of  May,  which  I 
think  was  too  late;  it  Was  also  a  very  dry  season.  I 
raised  last  year  on  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  150  bushels, 
which  at  15  cents  a  bushel,  amounts  to  22.50.  Whole 
time  spent  in  plowing,  sowing,  seeding,  and  digging, 
ISA  days,  every  hour  told,  which,  at  75  cents  a  day,  is 
$13.87.  Cost  of  seed,  $1.50,  making  in  all,  $15.37,  and 
leaving  a  nett  profit  of  $7. 12,  or  at  the  rate  of  $28.50 
per  acre.  Herbert  Van  Volkenburgh. 

Malden  Bridge,  Columbia  Co.,  June  24,  1846. 


WINTER.  AND  SUMMER  WHEAT— A  NEW  VARIETY- 


HORSES  OXEN  IN  AGRICULTURE. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  reading  Skinner's  Essay  on  the  Ox, 
in  Clater’s  and  Youatt’s  Cattle  Doctor,  (which  by  the 
way,  I  would  recommend  to  every  farmer  as  almost  in¬ 
dispensable,)  I  supposed  that  he  gave  the  ox  too  much 
preference  over  the  horse,  in  regard  to  economy  and 
usefulness  as  a  beast  of  burden ;  and  to  satisfy  myself  of 
the  fact,  I  commenced,  one  year  ago  last  April,  to  keep 
an  exact  account  of  the  work  done,  and  the  amount  of 
food  given  to  one  pair  of  horses,  and  one  yoke  of  oxen, 
on  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres  of  t  illable  land, 
setting  down  every  Saturday  night,  the  number  of  miles 
travelled,  the  number  of  days  worked,  and  the  amount 
and  kind  of  food  consumed  during  the  week.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  result: 

The  horses  travelled  667  miles  double;  2,151  miles 
single;  worked  on  the  farm  59;}  days  double,  36| 
days  single.  Now  allowing  40  miles  travel  to  be  a 
day’s  work  for  a  team,  it  would  make  121  days  the  whole 
amount  peformed  by  one  pair  of  horses  in  one  year, 
which,  at  $1.75  a  day,  would  amount  to  $211.  They 
were  fed  during  that  time,  105  bushels  of  oats, 
which  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  amounts  to  $42;  47 
bushels  of  corn,  at  70  cents,  $33;  5  months  pasture,  at 
$3  per  month,  $15;  2  months  hay,  at  $4  a  month,  $8;  3 
months  on  cut  straw,  worth  about  $5;  expenses  of 
shoeing,  $3;  wear  of  wagon  and  harnesss,  $10;  decrease 
in  value  of  horses,  $20;  making  in  all,  $141 ;  which  de¬ 
ducted  from  $211,  leaves  a  nett  profit  of  $70. 


Mr.  Tucker — Addison  county  in  former  years  was 
quite  noted  for  iis  productions  of  winter  wheat,  as  many 
of  the  oldest  et  Trojans  ”  can  testify,  who  received  our 
grain  in  exchange  for  cash  and  goods.  For  many 
years  we  have  cultivated  but  little  of  any  variety.  The 
wheat  fly  annoyed  us  so  much  we  were  obliged  to  aban¬ 
don  it,  and  look  to  the  west  for  our  bread. 

Our  success  has  been  quite  flattering  for  two  or  three 
years.  I  have  heard  it  reported  by  those  well  informed, 
that  we  now  have  more  wheat  on  the  ground  than  was 
ever  sown  any  one  previous  year.  It  never  looked 
more  promising  for  a  bountiful  crop  than  at  present. 
Thousands  of  bushels  of  our  surplus  must  seek  a  market 
abroad. 

The  Black-Sea  Wheat, — a  summer  variety — is  now 
cultivated  here,  on  account  of  the  general  success  which 
we  have  had  in  growing  it  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and 
through  a  variety  of  seasons.  It  produces  abundantly, 
and  is  insnred  ag-ainst  the  rust.  The  fly  troubles  it  less. 

In  February,  1845,  I  put  one  peck  of  this  wheat  to 
soak,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  germinate,  mixed  it 
with  a  loam  soil,  put  it  into  a  keg,  and  exposed  it  to 
the  weather,  where  it  soon  froze,  and  remained  in  that 
state  till  the  last  day  of  March;  then  sown  on  muck 
land,  which  had  thawed  to  the  depth  of  two  inches. 
The  same  night  the  ground  froze  hard,  and  it  thawed 
and  froze  once  more  before  the  spring  opened.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  grain  died,  in  consequence,  as  I  think,  of 
the  grain  being  too  much  grown  at  the  time  of  sowing. 
It  grew  wonderfully,  kept  eight  inches  ahead  of  the 
|  spring  crop  sowed  in  May,  and  stood  six  inches  higher 
through  the  season  than  the  Black-Sea  beside  it.  The 
heads  were  uncommmonly  long,  of  a  deep  red  and 
darker  color  than  the  summer  wheat.  The  heads  were 
also  longer  in  the  head  and  more  stiff.  I  harvested  four 
bushels;  the  berry  was  evidently  larger  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  grain,  though  not  as  plump. 

In  November  last,  the  13th  day,  we  sowed  a  pail  full 
of  this  wheat  on  loam  land,  which  came  up  well.  It 
stood  about  two  inches  high  when  the  ground  froze, 
and  remained  covered  with  snow  during  the  winter.  It 
came  forward  finely  this  season,  is  now  headed  out,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  a  large  yield.  I  think  it  safe 
to  call  it  the  “  Black-Sea  winter  wheat .”  If  it  retains 
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the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  summer  variety,  it 
must  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  country. 

For  two  years  I  have  cultivated  the  “  Improved 
White-Flint,”  or  “Harmon  wheat,”  which  I  obtained 
from  Gen.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  N.  Y.  The  berry  is 
very  even  in  size,  the  best  and  handsomest  wheat  I  ever 
saw.  On  less  than  four  acres  of  sandy  loam  we  sowed 
about  54  bushels,  September  8th,  1844.  The  land  is 
not  what  we  call  “  wheat  land,”  in  this  section;  not 
very  strong  soil,  yet  I  Was  happily  disappointed  in  har¬ 
vesting  113  bushels  from  the  piece  of  the  best  w*heat 
that  I  have  seen  raised  here  for  the  last  15  years.  The 
millers  pronounce  it  such. 

The  heads  are  a  little  bearded,  white,  rather  short, 
but  extremely  well  filled.  The  straw  is  very  stiff,  of 
good  proportion,  bearing  but  few  leaves;  it  is  quite 
small  near  the  head,  hard,  and  not  inclined  to  lodge; 
the  berry  is  of  good  size,  very  white  and  solid,  which 
produces  but  little  bran.  One  very  great  advantage  in 
this  variety,  as  well  as  in  the  Black  Sea,  is,  it  does  not 
shell  in  gathering,  though  quite  ripe.  I  have  now  the 
second  and  more  promising  crop  growing  on  stronger 
land.  This  wheat  is  so  well  known  that  it  needs  no 
praise.  Mr.  Harmon  informed  me,  last  wfinter,  that  he 
sold  over  1200  bushels  for  seed  last  fall,  of  this  kind  of 
wheat.  Sales  more  extensively  in  his  own  region,  but 
had  received  many  orders  from  the  south,  middle,  and 
western  states,  as  well  as  New-England  and  the  Canadas. 

S.  W.  Jewett. 

Weybridge,  Vt.,  June  12,  1846. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  BREEDING-. 


«  The  offspring  of  some  animals  is  very  unlike  them¬ 
selves;  it  is,  therefore,  a  good  precaution  to  try  the 
young  males  with  a  few  females,  the  qualities  of  whose 
produce  has  been  already  ascertained;  by  this  means 
we  shall  know  the  sort, of  stock  they  get,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  females  to  which  they  are  best  adapted.” — 
[, Sebright’s  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Improving  the  Breeds 
of  Domestic  Animals  J’] 


In  various  races,  animals  are  now  and  then  produced 
which  are  the  means  of  effecting  extraordinary  im¬ 
provements.  Some  individuals  possess  a  remarkable 
and  inexplicable  power  of  transmitting  their  good 
qualities,  or  of  begetting  stock  superior  to  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  what  are  called  well-bred  animals 
usually  transmit  their  qualities  with  greater  certainty 
than  others;  and  in  selecting  breeding  stock  which  has 
not  been  proved,  due  regard  should  of  course  be  had  to 
blood  and  pedigree.  But  the  faculty  alluded  to  is  not 
always  possessed  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
any  particular  blood  is  inherited,  for  animals  of  exactly 
the  same  blood  frequently  beget  progeny  of  very  differ¬ 
ent  qualities.  In  swine,  for  instance,  it  is  not  ’uncom¬ 
mon  for  the  offspring  of  boars  which  were  of  the  same 
litter,  to  vary  much  in  shape  and  disposition  to  fatten. 
It  is  so  with  sheep ;  of  rams  that  are  twins,  or.  those 
■which  are  the  produce  of  the  same  buck  and  ewe,  one 
frequently  proves  far  superior  as  a  stock  -getter  to  the 
others.  The  progeny  of  stallions  of  the  same  blood  are 
sometimes  quite  various.  It  is  not  very  rare  that  one 
male  among  several  produced  by  the  same  parents,  be¬ 
comes  noted  for  the  value  of  his  stock,  though  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  family  acquire  no  particular  reputation 
in  this  respect.  Perhaps  no  very  satisfactory  reason 
can  be  given,  why  the  progeny  and  descendants  of  the 
horse  Messenger  have  proved  so  much  more  valuable 
fir  business  purposes  than  most  other  blood  horses  in 
this  country.  Neither  can  the  superior  qualities  which 
have  distinguished  the  descendants  of  the  “old  Justin 
Morgan  horse,”  (the  ancestor  of  the  “Morgan”  stock,) 
be  fully  accounted  for  by  any  rules  wfith  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

These  remarks  are  also  equally  applicable  to  cattle. 
In  the  variety  so  widely  known  as  improved  Short 


Horns,  great  improvement  has  been  attribtued  to  the 
bull  Hubback,  whose  qualities,  as  well  as  those  of  his  pro¬ 
geny,  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  much  su¬ 
perior  to  what  the  Short-Horns  generally  were  before 
their  time.  And  we  may  properly  mention  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  two  bulls,  descendants  of  Hubback,  viz.,  Favo¬ 
rite  and  Comet — the  former  the  sire  of  the  latter.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  nearly  similar  in  blood,  Favorite 
was  much  the  most  celebrated  as  a  valuable  stock-get¬ 
ter,  notwithstanding  Comet  brought  at  public  auction 
the  enormous  sum  of  one  thousand  guineas.  A  noted 
Finglish  breeder,  in  speaking  of  these  bulls,  says — 
“Comet  was  never  the  father  of  as  good  an  one  as  him¬ 
self;  it  was  otherwise  with  his  sire.  Favorite  stamped 
all  his  offspring  as  superior  to  himself;  perhaps  no  bull 
ever  begat  so  many  good  bulls  and  cows.” 

Of  several  examples  of  this  kind  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  within  our  own  observation,  we  cannot  omit  the 
mention  of  one  in  particular  which  appeared  to  us  quite 
striking. 

A  few  months  ago,  while  examining  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Horatio  Sargeant,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  our  atten¬ 
tion  was  specially  attracted  by  several  animals  in  the 
herd,  which,  besides  their  fine  forms  and  silky  coats, 
were  remarkable  for  their  great  resemblance  to  each 
other — exhibiting  an  uniformity  in  shape  and  general 
qualities  seldom  witnessed.  On  inquiry,  we  were  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr.  Sargeant  that  these  animals  sprung 
from  a  bull  called  Red  Comet,  which  he  had  formerly 
owned.  He  observed  that  he  was  the  most  remarkable 
animal  as  a  stock-getter  he  had  ever  known — that  all 
his  progeny  were  most  strikingly  marked  with  his  own 
good  points,  and  that  they  proved  excellent  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  These  remarks  stimulated  us  to  learn  the  full 
history  of  the  animal.  Mr.  S.  informed  us  that  the  bull 
was  bred  by  Henry  Watson,  Esq.,  of  East  Windsor, 
Ct.,  but  could  not  state  particulars  in  regard  to  his  blood. 
Mr.  S.  purchased  him  in  Granville,  Mass.,  where  he 
had  been  kept  several  years.  As  the  stock  which  he 
had  begotten  while  at  that  place,  grew  up  and  were 
proved,  their  superiority  for  the  dairy  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  became  so  obvious,  that  one  of  his  former  owners 
was  induced  to  re-purchase  him,  and  he  was  therefore, 
though  then  at  an  advanced  age,  taken  back  to  Gran¬ 
ville,  where  the  farmers  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
his  services  for  several  years. 

Shortly  after  our  interview  with  Mr.  Sargeant  we 
wrote  to  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  for  additional  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  animal  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  improvement,  and  from  his  reply  we  make  the 
following  extracts. 

“You  ask  a  history,  &c.,  of  the  bull  bred  by  me,  that 
for  a  time  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Horatio  Sargeant. 
The  pedigree  of  that  animal  is  as  follows.  Red  Comet, 
(1591,)  dark  red,  calved  26th  June,  1827;  got  by  Wye 
Comet,  dam  Flora,  bred  by  me,  by  imported  bull  Hol- 
derness,  alias  Fortunatus;  g.  d.,  Belle  bred  by  me,  by 
Young  Denton,  (963  ;)<  gr.  g.  d.,  Crowfoot,  a  native  red 
cow. 

“I  sold  this  bull  to  Ward  Woodbridge,  Esq.,  and  he 
let  him  one  year  to  Gen.  Parsons,  of  Granville,  Mass., 
and  the  next  year  sold  him  to  Gen.  Parsons,  who  kept 
him  for  three  or  four  years,  and  sold  him  to  Horatfo 
Sargeant,  of  Springfield,  Mass.  Mr.  Sargeant  kept 
him  three  or  four  years,  when  Gen.  Parsons  bought 
him  back,  and  kept  him  one  or  two  years.  He  then 
sold  him,  and  he  went  to  Woodstock,  in  this  state, 
where,  I  believe,  he  died.  After  being  used  two  years 
while  at  Woodstock,  his  owner  came  to  see  me  and 
ascertain  his  pedigree.  The  bull  was  then  twelve 
years  old,  and  had  been  put  that  year  to  over  100  cows, 
at  $3  each.  The  stock  of  his  getting,  while  at  Gran¬ 
ville,  all  turned  out  fine  cows  for  milk  and  excellent 
steers  for  the  yoke  and  shambles,  and  that  was  what 
induced  Gen.  Parsons  to  get  him  back.  While  at 
Springfield  he  got  more  good  milkers  and  fine  steers 
than  any  bull  that  ever  stood  in  that  vicinity.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  animals  of  his  get,  and  they  were 
uniformly  superior.  He  was  unquestionably  used  to 
more  native  and  cross-bred  cows  than  any  bull  ever 
kept  in  New-England.  His  descendants  from  such 
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cows  were  better  than  those  of  his  sire,  Wye  Comet. 
Abel  Chapin,  Esq-,  bred  and  fed  three  or  four  very  large 
and  fine  steers  of  his  get.  One  in  particular,  though 
not  as  large  as  two  others  he  had,  was  sold  to  Mr.  Sar 
geant,  and  slaughtered  in  Springfield  before  he  was 
six  years  old. 

His  live  weight  was, .  2,627  lbs. 

Dead  weight,  quai'ters,  hide  and  tallow, .  2,023  “ 


Loss, . . .  604  e: 

Or  about  23  per  cent.  I  did  consider  this  steer  the  best 
animal  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  the  nearest  in  every 
point  to  perfection.” 

From  the  pedigree  of  Red  Comet,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Watson,  it  appears  that  he  was  one-half  of  the 
blood  of  Wye  Comet,  one- fourth  of  the  blood  of  For- 
tunatus  or  Holderness,  one-eighth  of  the  blood  of 
Denton,  (Young  Denton  of  the  Herd-Book,)  and  one- 
eighth  common  or  “  native  5  blood.  From  what  we 
have  seen  of  the  stock  of  thi  bull,  and  from  all  the  in¬ 
formation  received,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  an  animal  of  uncommon  usefulness,  and  that  the  above 
account  does  him  and  his  stock  no  more  than  simple 
justice. 

Our  readers  will  now,  perhaps,  be  able  to  understand 
why  we  have  placed  the  extract  from  Sebright  as  a 
text  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  design  is  to  enforce 
the  idea  therein  contained,  that  male  animals  of  good 
promise  should  be  fairly  tried  and  the  character  of 
their  produce  ascertained,  before  they  are  either  ex¬ 
tensively  used  or  rejected.  Could  this  be  done,  it 
would  prevent  great  losses  from  the  use  of  poor  stock- 
getters,  and  might  in  many  cases  be  the  means  of  sav¬ 
ing  and  making  generally  useful,  animals  whose  good 
qualities  might  not  otherwise  be  known. 


SOWING  WHEAT. 


Mr.  Tucker — Few  persons  are  aware  how  very 
much  the  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  depends  upon  the 
manner  upon  which  the  seed  is  deposited  in  the  soil. 

I  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  fully  one-third  could  be 
added  with  certainty  to  every  farmer's  crop  by  due  at¬ 
tention  to  this  point.  The  proper  depth  at  which  seeds 
should  be  deposited  in  the  soil,  has  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  and  scientific 
men  of  Europe,  and  its  vast  importance  acknowledged 
by  them. 

Baron  Yoght,  of  Flotbeck,  near  Hamburg,  has  most 
ably  discussed  this  subject  in  the  British  Farmer's 
Magazine,  vol.  4;  and  Mr.  Patrick  Sheriff,  of  Mungo’s 
Wells,  near  Haddington,  in  Scotland,  has  written  in 
the  early  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  some  articles  so  practically  convincing  and  so  ! 
much  to  the  point,  that  I  think  you  could  not  do  your 
readers  a  greater  favor  or  service  than  to  give  them 
to  them  entire,  if  the  work  I  allude  so  is  within  your  j 
reach.  If  seeds  be  placed  by  accident  or  design  at 
such  a  depth  in  the  earth,  as  to  be  out  of  the  influence 
of  the  air,  and  though  they  may  be  surrounded  by  the! 
requisite  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture,  they  will  never¬ 
theless  remain  dormant. 

We  have  many  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  in  every 
day  practice,  and  of  the  imperishable  properties  of 
some  kinds  of  seeds  when  excluded  from  the  influence 
of  the  air.  If  seeds  are  dropped  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  they  will  remain  uninjured  and  unaltered  so 
long  as  the  air  is  perfectly  dry;  but  in  moist  air  ger¬ 
mination  commences,  and  the  point  of  the  root  will 
quickly  protrude  and  find  its  way  into  the  soil.  This  is 
the  ordinary*  process  of  nature;  but  experience  has 
taught  us,  that  though  nature  distributes  grain  and  other 
seeds  generally  on  the  surface  of  the  spot  where  pro¬ 
duced,  yet  there  is  a  proper  depth  at  which  all  seeds 
should  be  deposited,  and  which  is  specially  suitable. 
This  depth  is  obviously  that  which,  while  it  yields 
the  necessary  degrees  of  heat,  moisture,  and  darkness, 
is  yet  within  the  requisite  influence  of  the  air.  The 
drilling  system  is  approved,  not  only  from  its  equal 


distribution  of  the  seed,  but  because  by  it,  seeds  are 
also  laid  in  at  an  equal  depth ;  this  last  circumstance  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Now,  Baron  Yoght  has  endeavored  to  show 
that  seeds  may  be  deposited  too  deep  even  by  the  drill, 
and  in  all  cases  when  seed  is  sown  before  harrowing, 
much  of  it  will  be  laid  deeper  than  it  should  be,  and 
consequently  lost.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Every  one  acquainted  with  sowing  must  allow  that  seed 
may  be  buried  too  deep;  and  every  body  acquainted 
with  the  structure  of  culmiferous  plants  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  growth,  must  be  convinced  that  if  seeds  are  just 
covered  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  shaded  from  the  sun’s 
rays,  it  is  enough.  Mr.  Sheriff  clearly  proves,  that  all 
seeds  with  what  he  calls  “  coronal  roots,”  no  matter  at 
what  depth  the  seed  is  deposited  and  germinates,  that 
so  soon  as  it  reaches  within  one-half  an  inch  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  it  will  then  put  forth  its  coronal 
roots,  and  from  them  make  a  new  start..  There  is  no 
fact  connected  with  agriculture  more  easy  of  proof  than 
this;  any  farmer  may  take  a  flower-pot  filled  with 
earth,  and  in  it  deposit  three  or  four  grains  of  wheat  at 
different  depths,  from  an  inch  downwards,  and  satisfy 
himself  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  weakly  and  sickly 
state  of  all  that  are  sowed  below  the  depth  of  one  inch, 
as  compared  with  the  one  sown  at  that,  the  proper 
depth. 

Explanatory  of  these  assertions,  Baron  Voght  has 
appended  to  his  paper  figures  of  five  different  kinds  of 
grain  in  five  different  states  of  growth,  caused  by  the 
different  depths  at  which  they  had  been  deposited  in 
the  earth.  I  annex  two  of  these,  as  sufficient  to  illus¬ 
trate  my  subject. 


The  dotted  line  is  the  surface  of  the  ground;  a ,  rep¬ 
resents  a  healthy  plant  of  wheat  from  a  seed  laid  in  at 
j  the  proper  depth,  viz.,  one  inch  beneath  the  surface;  b, 

I  shows  the  growth  of  a  plant  from  a  seed  which  has  been 
|  laid  in  two  days.  This  last,  it  will  be  observed,  vege¬ 
tated,  although  two  or  three  inches  under  the  surface, 
threw  out  its  seminal  or  first  roots,  and  sent  up  its  first 
shoot  bearing  two  leaves  into  the  air;  but  as  the  first 
branch  of  the  culm  rises  therewith,  and  remains  near 
the  surface;  it  also  throws  out  roots,  and  entirely  super¬ 
sedes  those  that  were  first  produced  from  the  grain. 

To  every  practical  and  observant  farmer  it  must  be 
evident  that  this  unnecessary  waste  of  vegetable  power 
must  be  both  hurtful  and  unnatural;  besides,  the  young 
plant  must  be  more  liable  to  accidents  from  the  changes 
of  the  weather,  slugs,  and  insects,  during  the  ascent  of 
the  first  shoot,  and  before  the  principal  root  is  formed, 
than  if  started  from  its  natural  position  at  once- 

To  guard  against  over-deep  sowing,  or  burying  the 
seed  altogether  so  as  not  to  germinate  at  all,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  seed  should  be  sown  until  the  ground  is 
first  harrowed,  and  made  level,  and  when  sown,  a  light 
harrow  passed  over  the  field,  will  cover  the  seed  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  insure  a  safe  and  good  crop.  Of  these  facts  ex¬ 
perience  had  long  since  convinced  me,  but  if  any  doubt 
had  remained  in  my  mind  about  it,  the  crop  of  wheat 
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grown  by  Mr.  Win.  L.  Thompson,  within  a  few  miles 
of  this  city  the  past  season,  would  have  entirely  re¬ 
moved  them.  He  had  a  20  acre  field  of  corn,  which  he 
had  cut  up  and  taken  away.  Finding  the  ground  very 
mellow,  he  thought  he  would  try  the  experiment  of 
sowing  his  wheat  on  it,  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  without 
plowing,  and  merely  harrow  it  in,  which  he  did.  His 
hands,  and  all  his  neighbors  tried  to  dissuade  him  from 
it,  saying  it  was  a  waste  of  so  much  seed  and  labor,  but 
much  to  their  astonishment,  in  the  spring,  there  was  no 
so  luxuriant  crop  as  this  in  the  neighborhood;  and  I 
have  Mr.  Thompson's  assurance,  that  he  delivered  to 
the  mill,  of  good  merchantable  wheat,  a  little  over  25 
bushels  to  the  acre,  being  5  bushels  to  the  acre  more 
than  he  had  ever  grown  off  his  land  before.  So  satis, 
fied  is  he  with  the  result,  that  he  is  determined  never 
to  sow  his  wheat  again  until  he  has  first  harrowed  and 
leveled  his  land,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  too 
deeply  burying  any  portion  of  the  seed,  which  is  inevi¬ 
table  if  sown  on  plowed  and  unharrowed  land,  or  which 
is  still  worse,  if  sown  and  plowed  in  as  is  often  the 
case. 

If  these  remarks  will  only  draw  the  attention  of  wheat 
growers  to  this  subject,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  little  re¬ 
flection  and  observation  will  convince  them,  that  by 
properly  preparing  their  land  to  receive  the  seed,  and 
depositing  it  at  a  proper  depth  in  the  soil,  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  may  be  increased  fully  one- 
third,  without  any  additional  labor  or  expense. 

A  Farmer. 

Louisville ,  Kentucky ,  1846 


AGRICULTURE  AS  AN  OCCUPATION. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — I  have  no  apologies  to  offer  for 
asking  a  place  in  your  very  valuable  journal  for  a  few 
thoughts  upon  several  subjects  connected  with  agri¬ 
culture.  It  is  enough  that  you  have  requested  me  to  do 
so,  and  that,  after  a  delay  which  may  have  led  you  to 
conclude  I  had  no  intention  of  complying  with  your  re¬ 
quest,  I  have  found  time  to  commence  wffiat  I  design 
as  a  series  of  communications,  which,  should  they  prove 
interesting  to  a  portion  of  your  numerous  readers,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  forward,  as  time  and  circumstances 
may  allow.  I  do  not  intend  to  write  to  please  my  own 
fancy;  nor  merely  to  amuse  those  who  may  read,  but 
if  possible  to  benefit.  If  I  can  aid  the  wavering  in  the 
choice  of  an  honorable  business,  or  encourage  the  la¬ 
borer  in  his  toils,  or  give  any  valuable  hints  to  the 
inexperienced,  I  shall  feel  richly  remunerated  for  my 
efforts.  The  first  subject  wrhich  I  wish  to  present,  is 
the  choice  of  an  employment. 

A  sentiment  has  prevailed,  and  I  fear  yet  prevails  to 
an  alarming  extent,  that  the  practical  farmer  occupies 
a  place  in  society  a  grade  lower  than  the  professional 
man,  the  merchant,  or  than  many  other  laborers.  Many 
of  our  youth  have  imbibed  this  sentiment,  and  have 
been  encouraged  in  it  by  the  fond  but  injudicious  pa¬ 
rent.  Thus,  not  a  few  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
useful  members  of  society,  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
world,  mere  pests  to  the  community.  I  have  certainly 
no  antipathies  to  the  learned  professions,  the  mercantile 
business,  or  mechanical  employments.  These  are  all 
necessary  and  important;  but  I  insist  that  agriculture  is 
neither  less  important,  or  less  honorable,  or  less  useful. 

The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  in  the  several  kinds  of 
business,  a.s  in  the  fact,  that  an  undue  proportion  of  our 
fellow  citizens  are  engaged  in  the  former,  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  latter;  and  more  than  all,  that  the  sentiment 
which  I  have  suggested,  prevents  multitudes  from  en¬ 
gaging  in  either. 

From  my  own  observation,  in  a  life  of  more  than  45 
years,  and  looking  back  and  following  the  history  of 
my  early  associates,  and  from  a  somewhat  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion 
that  that  sentiment  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
idleness  and  crime,  of  any  that  can  be  named.  And  yet, 
what  multitudes  of  young  men  and  guardians  act,  or 
seem  to  act,  under  its  influence. 

I  knew  a  man  in  my  early  boyhood,  who  has  a  pro¬ 


fession ,  but  very  little  else,  (except  a  numerous  family) 
who  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  his  sons  should  never 
be  farmers,  let  what  would  come.  Those  sons  are  now 
vagabonds,  except  one,  who  has  already  come  to  an 
untimely  end.  His  daughters  married  gentlemen,  an'd 
are  both  living  in  abject  poverty.  This  is  only  one  among 
the  multitude  of  cases  which  might  be  mentioned. 
Still  men  will  pursue  the  same  path. 

I  know  a  farmer  with  two  sons — smart,  active  lads, 
enjoying  good  health,  who,  not  long  since,  rented  his 
farm;  that  he  and  his  boys  might  live  easier.  I  was 
inclined  to  say  to  that  father,  take  care,  sir,  that  you 
train  not  those  fine  young  fellows  to  idleness,  dissipa¬ 
tion,  and  vice. 

God  made  man  an  agriculturist,  and  while  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  his  first  business  was  to  till  the  ground. 
And  in  every  age  of  the  world,  some  of  the  greatest  and 
the  best  of  men  have  been  farmers.  Job  and  Abraham 
were  farmers;  Washington  and  Jackson  were  farmers 
— as  also  a  multitude  of  worthy  names  and  noble  spirits, 
who,  like  them,  have  blessed  the  world  with  examples 
of  greatness  and  honorable  deeds.  And  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  many  in  our  own  time,  of  highly  cultiva¬ 
ted  intellect,  and  enlarged  views,  and  worldly  mpe- 
tence,  are  proud  to  be  ranked  among  practical  farmers. 

Far  better  had  it.  been  for  the  world  had  the  number 
been  tenfold  greater.  Far  better  were  it  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation,  if  in  the  choice  of  an  employment,  pa¬ 
rents  and  their  sons  would  view  the  subject  as  these 
have  done;  and  let  those  sons  be  directed  in  their 
choice  to  the  same  wise  results.  Thus,  much  of  the 
idleness  and  crime  which  are  exerting  such  a  fearful 
influence  upon  us,  would  never  have  existed.  Many 
of  the  temptations  to  vice  would  have  been  avoided. 

I  know  a  father,  engaged  in  a  profession,  who  has  an 
only  son,  for  whose  interest  he  has  ever  felt  the  deepest 
solicitude.  When  that  son  was  16,  like  many  lads  of 
his  age,  he  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  engage  as  a 
clerk  in  a  store.  The  father  felt  that  agriculture  was 
an  equally  honorable  business — much  safer,  and  more 
free  from  temptation;  yet  he  did  not  wish  absolutely 
to  compel  to  a  course  averse  to  his  own  choice.  He 
therefore  engaged  a  place  for  him  with  a  merchant  of  his 
acquaintance  to  be  occupied  in  a  few  months,  on  condition 
that  the  son  should  still  persist  in  his  determination.  He 
then  took  the  son  alone,  and  informed  him  that  he  had 
procured  such  place;  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  in  a 
kind  manner,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
mercantile  business,  and  of  agriculture.  He  told  him 
that  he  was  now  of  an  age  that  he  must  choose  for  him¬ 
self.  That  whichever  way  he  should  now  decide,  he 
would  be  aided  as  much  as  practicable — that  that  de¬ 
cision  must  be  final — that  he  might  reflect  upon  the 
subject  one  week,  and  then  Jet  his  decision  be  known. 

At  the  close  of  the  week,  he  decided  i( to  be  a  far¬ 
mer,”  to  the  joy  of  his  father.  From  that  day  onward, 
he  has  pursued  steadily  his  coui’se — is  now  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  comfortable  farm,  and  is  proud,  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  be  known  as  a  farmer. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  for  many  a  father  and  son,  to 
imitate  this  example?  R.  A.  A. 

Galway ,  Saratoga  Co.,  1846. 


FOOT  ROT  IN  SHEEP, 


Some  interesting  facts  relative  to  this  formidable  and 
contagious  disease  have  been  communicated  to  us  by 
Humphrey  Howland,  Esq.,  of  Cayuga  county,  whose 
long  and  extensive  experience  in  the  management  of 
sheep  entitles  his  opinions  to  great  weight.  He  has 
applied  a  remedy  which,  if  not  totally  eradicating  the 
disease,  certainly  promises  to  reduce  it  exceedingly. 
This  remedy  is  now  in  use  for  the  second  season,  during 
which  time,  the  rot  has  diminished  from  thirty  per  cent, 
to  one  per  cent.,  in  a  very  extensive  flock,  or  only  one 
sheep  is  now  lame  where  thirty  were  formerly.  Other 
flocks  in  the  neighborhood,  to  which  the  remedy  has 
not  been  applied,  are  as  badly  affected  as  ever. 

The  remedy  consists  in  mixing  flour  sulphur  with 
the  salt  given  to  the  sheep,  in  a  proportion  just  sufll- 
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cient  to  discolor  slightly  the  salt,  or  about  one-twentieth 
part.  They  are  regularly  and  constantly  fed  with  this 
mixture  the  season  through. 

The  disease  being  considered  as  allied  to  the  itch, 
the  sulphur  mixed  with  oil  was  also  applied  to  the  backs  j 
of  the  sheep  immediately  after  shearing,  and  whatever 
effect  this  mixture  may  have  had  upon  the  rot,  the 
grease  was  found  to  have  increased  the  weight  of  wool 
about  a  quarter  to  half  a  pound  per  head.  The  practice 
of  applying  oily  substances  externally  to  sheep,  and  the 
beneficial  results,  have  been  elsewhere  known,  and  this 
experiment  further  establishes  the  advantage. 

The  cost  of  these  materials  for  large  flocks,  may  be 
lessened  by  purchasing  in  quantity  in  New- York  city. 
Flour  sulphur  is  often  retailed  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound;  in  New-York  it  costs  three  dollars  per  hun¬ 
dred,  and  fifty  cents  additional,  as  freight,  brings  it  to 
only  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Lard  and  lamp 
oil  are  costly  as  external  applications;  but  train  oil,  or 
oil  of  the  true  whale,  is  only  about  32  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon  in  New-York,  if  bought  by  the  barrel,  or  $10  per 
barrel;  this  would  be  enough  for  2000  head  of  sheep,  or 
half  a  cent  per  head; — the  sulphur  mixed,  and  the  labor 
of  application  would  be  about  2  cents  per  head. 

It  is  of  great  importance  not  to  draw  hasty  conclu¬ 
sions;  but  the  above  remedy,  it  is  believed,  if  not 
totally  removing  the  rot,  which  longer  trial  may  accom¬ 
plish,  will  certainly  be  of  the  highest  benefit  in  lessen¬ 
ing  its  formidable  nature. 


THE  STRAWBERRY. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  am  pleased  with  your  strong  com¬ 
mon  sense  notice  of  my  letter  on  the  character  of  the 
strawberry  plant,  though  like  many  others,  your  mind 
is  still  unsettled  on  the  subject.  My  mind  is  relieved 
from  all  anxiety  on  the  subject,  for  when  the  attention 
of  such  men  as  Professor  Kirtland,  Buist,  Wilder,  and 
Jackson,  have  been  drawn  to  it,  and  their  doubts  re¬ 
moved,  even  the  most  skeptical  of  our  scientific  Euro¬ 
pean  gardeners  and  botanists  must  deem  the  subject 
worthy  their  notice.  For  26  years  I  have  endeavored 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  latter  to  it  in  vain.  I  was 
listened  to  with  patience  till  candor  compelled  me  to 
admit  that  my  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject 
by  the  opinion  of  an  ignorant  market  woman.  From 
that  moment  I  was  compelled  to  be  silent.  But  the  day 
is  as  near  at  hand  as  the  millerite  day  of  judgment,  when 
these  learned  and  scientific  men  will  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  old  woman  was  a  better  botanist  than 
Linnseus,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  strawberry  plant 
is  concerned.  With  our  ignorant  market  gardeners,  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  making  converts.  They  knew  Mrs. 
Abigust  could  raise  larger  and  finer  fruit  than  they  did 
cm  the  same  space  of  ground,  and  five  times  the  quanti¬ 
ty.  To  be  certain  of  having  the  same  kinds,  they  even 
stole  her  plants.  But  in  a  single  year,  they  became 
barren  also.  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  staminate  and  pistillate  blossoms,  and  they 
saw  that  the  former  did  not  bear  a  single  fruit,  (for  the 
staminates  we  cultivated  at  that  period  were  entirely 
barren,)  whilst  the  former  produced  a  perfect  berry  to 
each  blossom.  They  required  no  other  evidence,  not 
being  botanists,  and  soon  compelled  Mrs.  A.  to  quit  the 
business. 

The  subject  has  been  for  two  3rears  before  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  botanists  and  market-gardeners,  appointed  by  our 
Horticultural  Society,  and  their  report  will  soon  be 
made.  It  is  also  before  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Boston,  and  we  shall  soon  know  their  opinion  on  the 
subject;  and  their  attention  will  be  especially  directed 
to  the  justly  celebrated  seedling  of  Mr.  Ilovey,  and  its 
character  will  be  settled. 

1  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  doubts  of  others,  when 
Mr.  Hovey  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  character  of  his 
own  seedling,  after  cultivating  it  extensively  for  12 
years,  and  his  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  some  years  since.  You  say  truly,  my  reply  to  Mr. 
Downing  “does  not  demolish,  but  overleaps  his  asser¬ 
tion.”  With  my  friend  Downing,  I  have  less  patience 


than  with  others;  for  from  his  just  celebrity  as  a  horti¬ 
culturist,  I  expect  him  not  to  be  nearly,  but  exactly 
right .  When  he  has  for  a  single  season,  devoted  as 
much  attention  to  this  plant  as  I  have  done  each  year 
I  for  20  years,  he  will  freely  sustain  my  views.  Ten 
acres  of  Hovey’s  seedling,  if  entirely  separated  from  all 
others,  will  not  in  ten  years  produce  a  full-sized,  per¬ 
fect  fruit.  For  fifteen  years  we  cultivated  the  Hudson 
only,  and  for  that  period  I  kept  a  bed  of  them  separa¬ 
ted  from  all  others,  to  make  new  plantations  from,  and 
during  that  period  they  did  not  produce  a  single  fruit. 

“  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding, 

And  downa  be  disputed.” 

And  even  our  European  gardeners  admit  that  the 
principles  I  contend  for  are  true  in  this  climate,  but 
still  contend  that  in  Europe,  all  species  and  varieties 
are  perfect  in  both  organs,  and  uniform  bearers,  and  no 
difference  in  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  blossom, 
which  they  now  admit  to  exist  with  us.  But  they  con¬ 
tend  that  our  plants,  if  returned  to  Europe,  would  re¬ 
cover  from  their  defective  organization,  and  become 
perfect  in  both  organs.  I  marvel  if  the  change  would 
take  place  as  suddenly  as  it  does  with  us.  Fifteen  years 
since,  I  imported  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  strawberry 
plants  from  England,  and  they  blossomed  within  two 
weeks  after  their  arrival,  and  wonderful  to  tell,  all  but 
one  variety  were  defective  in  the  female  organs,  and 
after  2  or  3  years’  trial,  were  deemed  of  no  value  ex¬ 
cept  to  impregnate  the  pistillate  variety,  which  I  still 
have,  and  which  I  feel  bound  in  truth  to  say,  has  re¬ 
tained  her  purity  and  chastity  of  character,  and  would 
never  bear  fruit  if  left  unmolested. 

In  twro  things  we  can  beat  the  mighty  East.  In  the 
abundance  of  our  strawberries,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Cactus.  The  Night-blooming  Cereus  is  with  me 
now  in  its  glory.  I  have  had  more  or  less  blossoms  on 
several  plants  in  tubs  and  pots,  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
On  one  plant  I  had  69  buds  and  blossoms,  and  38  of 
them  in  full  bloom  on  Saturday  evening  last,  besides 
numerous  blossoms  on  other  plants. 

Cincinnati,  June  17,  1846.  N.  Longworth. 


THE  QUEEN  BEE. 


Mr.  Editor — Dr.  Bevan,  and  other  celebrated  wri¬ 
ters  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  bees,  say,  that  second 
and  third  swarms  have  very  often  two  or  more  queens 
when  they  leave  the  old  hive,  and  before  they  com¬ 
mence  operations  in  their  new  habitation,  there  will  in¬ 
variably  be  a  battle,  wffiich  lasts  till  all  but  one  are 
killed;  but  that  an  instance  never  yet  occurred  where 
all  were  destroyed,  even  if  in  their  pitched  battle  both 
were  placed  in  such  a  position  that  both  would  receive 
a  death  wound  at  the  same  time,  nature  or  instinct 
would  teach  them  to  desist,  and  avoid  a  close  onset  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  one  alive. 

A  few  days  since  something  very  singular  occurred 
with  my  own  bees,  which  goes  to  disprove  this  asser¬ 
tion.  On  the  15th  of  June,  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,a  second 
swarm  came  out  of  one  of  my  hives.  I  soon  had  them 
hived  anti  placed  upon  the  stand  close  by  the  old  hive. 
In  the  afternoon  they  were  very  quiet,  and  none  left  the 
hive  for  forage.  The  following  day  being  very  warm 
and  close,  they  kept  unusually  quiet,  and  I  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  there  was  something  wrong.  At  11  o’clock 
A.  M.,  they  all  rushed  out  of  the  hive  with  great  noise 
and  confusion,  and  I  expected  they  would  soon  leave 
for  the  woods,  but  contrary  to  my  expectations,  they 
all  returned  again  to  the  old  hive.  I  soon,  however, 
discovered  the  cause  of  this  strange  movement.  On  the 
bottom-board  I  found  two  dead  queens,  and  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  the  only  two  that  were  with  the  young  swarm. 
In  their  contest  for  the  mastery,  they  probably  both  in¬ 
flicted  at  the  same  moment  a  death  wound,  and  as  soon 
as  the  bees  discovered  their  loss,  they  again  returned 
to  their  old  habitation.  I  could  discover  no  trace  of 
combs  in  the  new  hive,  and  hence  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  bees  were  almost  twenty-four  hours  silent 
spectators  of  the  furious  and  deadly  contest. 

Catawissa,  Pa„  June  1846.  William  J.  Eyes. 
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OUR  ENGRAVING. 


The  well  executed  and  life-like  engraving-  which  ac¬ 
companies  this  number  of  the  Cultivator,  represents  a 
pair  of  three  years  old  steers,  bred  and  reared  by  James 
S.  Wadsworth,  Esq.  of  Geneseo,  to  which  one  of  the 
premiums  was  awarded  at  the  show  of  the  New-Yprk 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Utica.  One  of  them,  we 
were  informed,  was  a  full-blood  Durham,  and  the  other 
three-fourths  of  that  breed.  They  were  very  fine  steers, 
exceeding  in  size  and  symmetry  any  other  we  have 
ever  seen  of  their  age.  Their  uncommon  growth  and 
tendency  to  fatten,  induced  their  owner  to  dispose  of 
them  for  beef  at  an  early  age;  they  were,  therefore,  with 
seven  other  cattle,  transported  via  railroad,  and  sold  at 
Boston,  in  February  last.  As  the  lot  passed  through 
this  city,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  we  have  never  seen 
them  equalled  by  any  similar  number.  The  live  weight, 
(we  never  learned  the  dead  weight,)  of  the  subjects  of 
our  plate,  was  3,965  pounds.  The  lot  consisted  of  ten 
head,  one  of  which,  a  remarkably  fat  ox  of  six  years 
old,  was  slaughtered  in  this  city  weighing,  dressed, 
2,061  pounds.  There  was  one  cow,  (a  full  blood  Dur¬ 
ham,)  in  the  lot,  and  four  of  them,  including  the  steers 
whose  portraits  are  here  given,  were  under  four  years 
old,  yet  the  aggregate  live  weight  of  the  ten,  was 
14,295  pounds. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  and  his  brother,  have  been  frequent 
and  successful  competitors  for  premiums  on  stock,  par¬ 
ticularly  working  oxen,  at  the  shows  of  the  State  So¬ 
ciety.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recollect  a  splendid 
team  of  ten  yoke  of  oxen  which  they  exhibited  at 
Poughkeepsie — three  yoke  of  which  obtained  the  first 
premium  offered  on  that  number.  Their  display  at  the 
Utica  show  was  still  more  attractive.  Besides  several 
yoke  of  steers,  they  presented  a  train  of  ten  yoke  of 
working  oxen  of  the  finest  appearance,  which  received 
the  first  premium  offered  for  that  number  from  any  one 
town.  A  very  superior  pair  of  four-year-olds  from  this 
noble  team,  received  the  second  premium  offered  for  the 
best  single  yoke  of  working  oxen. 

The  vast  domain  of  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  his  family 
connexion,  in  the  county  of  Genesee,  is  devoted  large¬ 
ly  to  grazing.  Mr.  W.’s  home  farm  consists  of  thirteen 
hundred  acres,  of  which  he  usualty  mows  about  six 
hundred  acres,  and  obtains  an  average  yield  of  two  tons 
of  hay  per  acre.  He  kept  on  this  farm  last  wfinter  260 
head  of  cattle,  and  he  usually  summers  from  400  to  500. 
They  are  mostly  steers,  bought  of  the  tenants  on  other 
portions  of  the  estate.  After  having  been  allowed  to 
run  for  a  season  on  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Genesee 
flats,  they  are  sold  off  to  drovers. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Wadsworth,  besides 
being  a  spirited  competitor  for  premiums,  is  a  most 
liberal  supporter  of  agricultural  societies,  and  an  ear¬ 
nest  patron  of  agricultural  improvement  generally. 
He  for  two  years  occupied  the  post  of  presiding  officer 
of  the  New-York  State  Ag.  Society,  whose  affairs  he 
managed  with  an  efficiency  and  judicious  care  alike 
creditable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  association. 


THE  FARMER’S  BANK. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq. — Why  may  not  every  farmer  be 
his  own  banker? 

Every  farmer  may  effectually  be  his  own  banker  if 
he  chooses;  he  has  the  right,  he  has  the  power,  he  has 
the  means  at  his  own  command,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  this  power,  and  these  means,  he  can  be  bene- 
fitted  far  more  than  by  any  investment  of  capital  in  the 
general  banks  now  in  use. 

The  bank  I  allude  to  is  the  Farmer’s  Bank  of  Manure, 
the  location  in  his  own  barn-yard.  This  is  a  bank  that 
can  never  fail,  can  never  be  insolvent.  He  subjects 
himself  to  no  protests,  he  lives  in  no  fear  of  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  payment,  he  needs  no  bolts,  bars  or  locks  to  se¬ 
cure  him  from  the  midnight  robber,  there  is  no  cashier 
to  tell  him  when  he  presents  himself  to  this  bank  for 


means  to  carry  on  his  farming  operations  that  a  discount 
is  required  to  grant  him  a  favor,  or  to  tell  him  his  en¬ 
dorser  is  not  good  or  sufficient.  He  is  not  confined  to 
a  limited  number  of  days,  with  a  little  grace  beyond  it; 
and  when  he  draws  his  check  he  has  no  fear  of  be¬ 
ing  told  by  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Cashier,  or  Mr.  Teller, 
that  there  is  not  any  funds  placed  to  his  credit. 

Then  let  every  farmer,  if  he  has  not  done  so  already, 
securely  arrange  his  barn-yard  in  such  a  manner  that 
none  of  the  deposites  can  be  squandered  until  he  re¬ 
moves  them  himself. 

If  the  farmer  owns  stock  in  this  bank  he  suffers  no  per¬ 
plexity  or  anxiety  of  mind  that  he  may  not  have  a  semi¬ 
annual  or  annual  dividend  declared  of  less  than  the  law¬ 
ful  interest  of  his  money,  but  he  can  rest  assured  that  his 
dividend  will  be  the  real  substantial  of  life  to  his 
pocket  and  family,  viz.,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese., 
money,  &c.  There  are  many  of  the  common  banks 
that  have  the  words  “Farmer’s  Bank  of”  prefixed  to 
the  place  where  they  belong,  apparently  to  induce  the 
farmer  to  believe  that  they  are  for  his  own  especial 
benefit.  Beware  of  them !  Do  not  be  drawn  into  their 
snare.  There  is  a  class  of  men  and  business  which  these 
banks  may  perhaps  benefit;  but  the  farmers,  who  may 
be  justly  styled  the  corner  stone  of  our  republic,  they 
can  never  benefit  as  will  their  own  bank,  the  Farmer’s 
Bank  of  Manure*  A.  H.  Halleck. 

Westmoreland,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  OTSEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  have  been  sojourning  awhile  in  Ot¬ 
sego  county,  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  might  extract 
something  from  my  notes  that  would  be  interesting  to 
your  readers. 

Otsego  is  rather  elevated,  containing  the  head  waters 
of  the  Susquehannah ;  hilly,  but  not  mountainous,  most 
of  the  hills  being  susceptible  of  cultivation  to  their 
summits.  The  principal  articles  sent  to  market  are  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  wool,  pork,  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  hops;  and  by  the  way,  this  last  article  is  all 
the  rage  in  some  parts  of  the  county  just  now.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  wool-growing  and  dairying  business 
take  the  lead;  and  say  what  you  please  of  Old  England 
or  Dutchland,  I  never  ate  better  butter  or  cheese  than 
at  some  of  the  tables  in  Otsego. 

The  farming  here  i-s  somewhat  peculiar;  the  arable 
land  is  divided  into  meadow  and  pasture;  the  meadows 
receive  the  manure,  and  in  them  a  rotation  of  crops  is 
pursued,  and  frequently  four  or  five  different  kinds  of 
grain,  besides  grass,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  same  field. 
When  the  pastures  are  supposed  to  be  “  rich  enough,” 
they  are  ploAved,  and  a  crop  or  two  of  grain  taken,  and 
then  seeded  again  to  grass. 

The  attention  of  the  traveller  is  often  attracted  to  the 
numerous  little  mills  for  sawing  wood — propelled  by 
water  power,  and  placed  on  almost  every  rivulet;  they 
are  used  for  a  few  days  in  the  spring  when  the  snows 
are  melting  and  the  streams  high.  The  trunks  of 
trees  are  hauled  to  the  mill,  and  a  man  will  saw  from 
eight  to  ten  cords  in  a  day,  e‘  stove  length,”  and  thus 
save  many  “hard  knocks.” 

The  diversified  face  of  the  country  gives  many  beau¬ 
tiful  sites  for  cottages,  and  in  some  instances  nature  has 
been  aided  by  art,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  you  will 
find  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  that  eternal 
row  of  maple  trees,  straight  as  a  Lancaster  rifle,  and 
the  trees  just  so  many  inches  apart.  Now  I  have 
nothing  against  maple  trees  “  in  the  abstract,”  ohly  let 
them  be  more  JDowningized,  that  is,  have  more  of  a 
come-by-chance  arrangement.  Rambler. 

Butternutts,  1846. 


Heavy  Crops. — In  the  fourth  report  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  instances  are  given 
where  105,  110,  113,  115,  and  117  bushels  of  corn  have 
been  harvested  from  one  acre;  and  400,  484,  and  518 
bushels  of  potatoes. 
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SUCCESSFUL  FARMING. 


For  judicious  and  economical  management,  few  farms 
that  we  have  ever  visited  will  compare  with  that  of  A. 
Van  Bergen,  Esq.,  situated  about  three  miles  from 
Coxsackie  landing.  It  consists  of  700  acres,  lying  most¬ 
ly  in  a  body,  about  500  acres  being  cleared,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  wood-land.  The  nett  proceeds  from  sales  tor 
the  last  ten  years,  have  ,  been  from  $2000  to  $6000 
yearly. 

The  staple  product  is  hay.  About  300  acres  are 
this  year  in  mowing.  The  average  yield  is  from  a  ton 
to  a  ton  and  a  half  per  acre.  The  hay  is  pressed  on  the 
farm,  and  shipped  to  New- York.  The  price  obtained 
per  ton  in  that  market,  is  from  $10  to  $16. 

The  mowing-grounds  are  laid  out  in  large  lots,  thus 
obviating  the  expense  and  trouble  of  many  inland 
fences.  There  are  212  acres  in  one  field.  One  side  of 
this  field,  embracing  twenty  to  thirty  acres,  having  the 
benefit  of  the  wash  from  the  highway,  has  been  in  grass 
for  forty  successive  years,  and  has  yielded  annually 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  But  the 
usual  course  is  to  break  up  the  meadows  once  in  four  or 
five  years,  take  a  crop  of  corn  and  a  crop  of  oats,  and 
then  seed  down  again  with  timothy  and  red-top.  Top- 
dressings  of  manure  are  sometimes  given,  in  connexion 
with  which  the  sward  is  scarified,  some  grass-seed 
sown  if  required,  and  the  surface  made  smooth  with  the 
roller. 

The  mode  practised  by  Mr,  Y.  B.  in  making  hay  is 
deserving  note.  The  grass  is  never  cut  while  wet  with 
dew  or  rain;  thus,  from  its  dryness,  it  does  not  pack  in 
the  swath,  but  is  so  light  that  it  admits  the  air,  and 
dries  rapidly  without  being  spread.  From  the  swath 
the  hay  is  put  into  small  grass-cocks.  This  is  done 
very  expeditiously  with  large  wooden  forks — one  man 
being  able  to  accomplish  more  in  this  manner  than 
three  or  four  could  with  rakes.  The  next  day  the 
cocks  are  turned  over  for  the  moisture  of  the  bottoms 
to  dry  off,  which  in  good  hay-weather  is  all  that  is  done 
before  taking  the  hay  to  the  barn.  But  if  there  is  a 
prospect  of  rain,  the  cocks  are  carefully  doubled  and 
and  trimmed.  After  the  bulk  of  the  hay — that  is,  what 
was  put  in  cock — has  been  carried  off,  the  scatterings 
are  collected  with  a  spring-tooth  horse-rake,  an  imple¬ 
ment  which  answers  admirably  for  this  purpose,  as  well 
as  for  another,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 

This  mode  of  making  hay  we  think  a  very  cheap  one, 
and  it  seems  to  answer  well  in  this  case.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  as  Mr.  Van  Bergen  sells  his 
hay,  a  considerable  object  is  to  obtain  the  greatest 
weight  with  the  least  expense;  most  of  the  grass,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  cut  till  it  has  reached  such  a  state  of  ripe¬ 
ness  that  the  curing*  is  effected  with  much  less  labor 
than  it  could  be  at  an  earlier  stage. 

Land  Under  Cultivation. — Mr.  Van  Bergen 
has  this  year  about  100  acres  under  the  plow,  viz :  32 
acres  in  corn  and  beans,  (in  alternate  rows,)  40  in  fal¬ 
low,  with  beans  in  rows  ten  feet  apart,  8  in  potatoes,  10 
in  oats,  and  the  remainder  in  buckwheat. 

The  cultivation  is  admirably  conducted ;  the  work  is 
done  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  cost.  The  soil,  though  of  a 
character  commonly  called  “  strong,”  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  nature  favorable  to  crops.  A  great  portion 
of  it  is  too  flat,  and  it  is  mostly  of  a  very  tenaceous 
texture,  with  a  cold,  compact  subsoil,  which  does  not 
admit  of  the  free  descent  of  water.  For  these  reasons 
crops  are  liable  to  suffer  both  from  the  excess  and  de¬ 
ficiency  of  water.  If  there  is  much  rain,  the  soil  is 
made  into  mud,  and  from  being  thus  run  together,  it 
bakes  so  hard  when  dry  that  the  plants  cannot  extend 
their  roots. 

We  mention  these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  as 
they  serve  to  show  in  a  more  striking  manner,  the  su¬ 
perior  skill  and  judgment  used  in  cultivation.  Against 
obstacles  which  really  would  have  induced  many  far¬ 
mers  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  obtaining  profitable  crops. 
Mr.  Van  Bergen  has  persevered,  and  has  received  for 
his  well-directed  labors  an  abundant  “  recompense  of  re¬ 


ward.”  Sixty  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  from  forty 
to  sixty  bushels  of  oats,  have  not  unfrequently  been  ta¬ 
ken  from  such  land  as  we  have  described. 

That  these  crops  have  been  obtained  at  small  compa¬ 
rative  cost,  will  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  three 
men,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  Bergen,  have 
done  all  the  hand  labor  on  the  farm,  from  the  opening 
of  spring  to  the  1st  of  June.  The  secret  of  accom¬ 
plishing  so  much  with  so  few  hands,  lies  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  much  the  greatest  portion  of  the  work  by 
improved  implements  drawn  by  horses.  We  cannot  give 
at  this  time  a  particular  description  of  these  implements 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  used,  but  hope  to 
obtain  cuts  before  long,  of  some  which  we  consider 
particularly  valuable.  It  may  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  cultivating  the  crops  above-mentioned,  Mr.  Y. 
B.  uses  no  less  than  three  kinds  of  plows,  three  kinds 
of  cultivators,  and  a  harrow  besides  a  spring-tooth  horse- 
rake,  which  is  made,  in  some  instances,  to  do  the  work 
of  a  harrow  in  an  improved  style. 

In  plowing,  as  well  as  in  all  the  after-culture,  parti¬ 
cular  regard  is  paid  to  adapting  the  work  to  the  nature 
and  tendencies  of  the  soil.  The  first  object  is  to  obvi¬ 
ate  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  water  remaining  too 
long  on,  or  near  the  surface.  For  this  purpose  the 
land  is  laid  partly  in  beds  with  open  channels  so  dis¬ 
posed  as  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible  the  discharge 
of  the  water.  The  land  is  next  thoroughly  subsoiled 
to  the  depth  of  fifteen  to  seventeen  inches.  In  the 
course  of  culture,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  keeping 
the  soil  open,  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of  tools 
which  penetrate  and  loosen  to  a  considerable  depth. 
The  thirty  acres  of  corn  and  beans  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  were  managed  from  first  to  last,  entirely  with¬ 
out  the  hand-hoe,  and  yet  we  have  never  seen  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  more  clean  and  perfect  cultivation  than  the  field 
presents.  Mr.  Yan  Bergen  assures  us  that  a  man  and 
a  boy  will  readily  tend  forty  acres  of  corn,  on  his  sys¬ 
tem,  in  a  season,  and  that  too  in  the  most  thorough 
manner — not  run  over  so  as  to  have  the  ground  full  of 
“  unclean  things,”  as  we  have  too  often  witnessed  on 
the  corn -lands  of  the  west. 

The  bean  crop  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  planted 
with  Lewis’  Seed-Planter,  an  implement  with  which  Mr. 
Yan  Bergen  is  much  pleased.  It  is  drawn  by  a  horse, 
and  does  the  work  with  great  precision  and  dispatch. 
Mr.  V.  B.  intends  to  use  it  hereafter  for  planting  corn. 

Mr.  Yan  Bergen’s  fallows  are  managed  on  the  true 
plan.  The  object  is  to  clean  the  land,  and  this  is  done 
most  completely.  The  land  is  alternately  worked  with 
cultivators,  or  ‘c  gang-plows,”  paring  cultivators,  and 
the  spring-tooth  horse-rake.  The  cultivators  or  gang- 
plows  leave  the  ground  in  small  ridges,  a  foot  apart; 
the  parers,  which  are  narrow  plates  of  steel  of  lengths 
varying  from  one  foot  to  three  feet,  are  made  to  shave 
the  surface,  which  levels  the  ridges  and  cuts  clean  all 
vegetation;  the  horse-rake,  which  is  made  of  extra- 
sized  wire  to  fit  it  for  this  purpose,  follows  after,  rakes 
the  ground  smooth,  collects  weeds  or  grass  where  there 
is  any,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  the  most  beautiful  con¬ 
dition.  These  different  operations  are  repeated  in  the 
course  of  the  season  at  various  intervals,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  clean  and  light.  The  last 
operation  before  sowing  winter  grain,  is  to  put  the  land 
in  the  small  ridges,  (as  described  before)  by  the  gang- 
plows;  on  these  ridges  the  grain  is  sown,  and  is  then 
harrowed  in  with  the  horse-rake,  which  running  length 
wise  the  ridges,  brings  the  grain  in  regular  rows,  a 
foot  apart. 

The  gang-plows  and  the  largest  sized  cultivators,  are 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Some  of  them  work  a  breadth  of 
nine  feet  at  once,  and  a  man  and  pair  of  horses  will 
work  over  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  fallow  land 
a  day,  with  one  of  them.  Mr.  Y.  B.  has  lately  made 
one  still  larger  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  which 
cuts  a  space  of  ten  feet  in  width,  and  requires  three 
horses  to  draw  it.  It  is  designed  partly  as  a  sca¬ 
rifier  for  grass-grounds,  and  partly  to  clean  the  foul 
growth  from  the  fallows;  and  is  at  the  same  time  so 
contrived  that  differently  shaped  tools  may  be  readily 
fitted  to  it,  so  that  at  option  it  is  metamorphosed  from 
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a  scarifier  to  a  mammoth  cultivator,  or  set  of  gang-plows. 

It  may  observed  in  passing,  that  Mr.  Van  Ber¬ 
gen  makes  considerable  use  of  the  subsoil  plow  in 
draining  his  grass  lands.  It  answers  in  this  case  a  simi¬ 
lar  purpose  t.SJ  the  mole  plow .  The  implement  is  passed 
through  the  sward  in  such  places  as  would  be  likely  to 
effect  the  most  drainage,  and  a  channel  is  thus  made  which 
not  only  takes  the  water  from  the  surface  of  the  land,  but 
conducts  it  off  to  natural  courses.  The  plow  does  not  !• 
turn  over  the  sward,  but  only  raises  it,  so  that  the  grass 
grows  as  well  or  better  immediately  ovel-  the  channels 
as  in  other  places.  These  spaces  made  by  the  subsoil 
plow  remain  open  for  two  years,  and  are  of  great  advan¬ 
tage. 

Injury  by  the  Wire-Worm. — Mr.  Van  Bergen’s 
crops  have  been  greatly  injured  this  year  by  the  wire- 
worm.  His  wheat  and  corn  have  been  almost  totally  I 
destroyed;  his  oats  have  been  considerably  cut  off,  and  J 
even  his  beans  have  not  escaped ;  and  judging  from  the 
numbers  which  on  examination  we  found  preying  on 
their  roots,  their  chance  of  affording  a  crop  must  be 
small  indeed.  He  has  not  found  any  mode  of  counter¬ 
acting  their  ravages. 

Live  Stock. — -Three  pair  of  horses  are  kept  by  Mr. 
Van  Bergen,  which  perform  all  the  team-work  on  the 
farm,  as  well  as  all  other  service  required  by  horses. 
A  yoke  of  oxen  have  formerly  been  kept,  in  addition  to 
the  horses,  but  this  season  their  use  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued. 

A  small  stock  only  is  kept.  The  cows,  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  mostly  Du  r  hams,  Ayrshires,  and  grades  of  these 
breeds.  Several  of  the  Durhams  were  imported.  They 
are  evidently  of  a  milking  family,  and  show  excellent 
points  for  the  dairy.  The  Ayrshires  are  very  pretty 
stock— silky  haired,  clean  skinned,  small  boned,  with 
all  the  indications  of  first  rate  dairy-stock.  Mr.  V.  B. 
formerly  fatted  calves  for  the  New- York  market.  He 
usually  sold  them  at  from  five  to  ten  weeks  old,  and  ob¬ 
tained  for  them  an  average  price  of  $9  per  head.  He 
sold  one  year  160  calves  fatted  by  himself.  The  busi¬ 
ness  proved  profitable  for  several  years;  but  competi¬ 
tion  after  awhile,  reduced  the  profits,  till  it  became  no 
longer  an  object. 

Conclusion. — Mr.  Van  Bergen’s  farming  must,  on 
the  whole,  be  considered  eminently  successful.  Many, 
very  many  farmers,  even  with  greatly  superior  advanta¬ 
ges  of  soil,  do  not  obtain  anything  like  as  good  crops 
on  the  average,  or  realize  half  as  good  profits  on  their 
capital  invested  in  farming.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
success?  is  the  question  obviously  suggested.  We  an¬ 
swer,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ({  knowledge  is 
powkr.”  A  mind  well  balanced,  well  disciplined,  and 
discriminating,  here  exerts  its  energies;  and  the  effect 
is  seen  in  the  systematic  plan  on  which  the  various  ope¬ 
rations  are  based,  and  in  the  highly  satisfactory  pecu¬ 
niary  returns  which  are  the  ultimate  results. 


Mr.  Tucker — Your  columns  are  seldom  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts,  nevertheless  I  venture  to  send  you  a  song, 
which  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  a  corner  in  your  ex¬ 
cellent  paper.  That  the  farmer  has  as  good  reason  to 
sing  as  any  other  man,  I  suppose  no  one  will  deny,  and 
if  song-singing  is  admissible,  perhaps  this  will  be  found 
as  expressive  and  unexceptionable  as  any  other,  how- 
beit  a  te-totaller  might  think  it  smacked  somewhat  of 
hard  cider.  I  believe  the  song  is  old,  but  I  have  never 


seen  it  in  print. 


W, 


THE  HARVEST  HOME. 


When  autumn  freely  yields 
All  her  golden  treasures, 

Then  those  who  reap  the  fields, 
Partake  of  harvest  pleasures. 

This,  lads,  is  harvest  home  ; 

Those  who  labor  daily, 

Well  know  ’tis  sweet  to  come, 

And  pass  the  evening  gaily. 

Then  let  each  heart  be  light. 

Here’s  no  room  for  sorrow, 

Joy  holds  her  court  to-night, 

Care  may  come  to-morrow. 

Now  let  the  lab’rer  wipe  his  brow, 
Rest  and  plenty  wait  him 
Barn,  cellar,  rick,  and  mow, 

Are  fill’d  to  recreate  him. 

Scythe,  sickle,  rake,  and  hoe, 

All  are  now  suspended, 

Like  trophies  m  a  row, 

For  future  use  intended. 

Then  let  each  heart  be  light,  &c. 

Now  g-ay  Pomona’s  store, 

Past  exertion  blesses, 

Rich  streams  of  nectar  pour, 

Sparkling  from  her  presses. 

Full  goblets  streaming  broad, 

Crown  the  farmer’s  labors, 

These  real  bliss  afford, 

When  shared  by  friendly  neighbors. 
Then  let  each  heart  be  light, 
Here’s  no  room  for  sorrow, 

Joy  holds  her  court  to-night, 

Care  may  come  to-morrow. 


MEETING-  OF  WOOL-GROWERS. 


We  learn  by  the  Lowell  Courier ,  that  a  meeting  of 
wool-growers  was  held  in  that  city  on  the  first  of  July; 
and  by  the  following  extract,  it  will  be  seen  that  an 
arrangement  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  comparative  value  of  different  flocks  of  sheep 
for  the  production  of  wool,  among  the  Saxon  and  Meri¬ 
no  varieties.  Important  facts  will  no  doubt  be  elicited 
by  this  arrangement,  and  we  trust  they  will  all  be  duly 
laid  before  the  public.  In  regard  to  theflocks-to  which 
merit  shall  be  awarded,  it  will  be  specially  important 


After  having  spent  several  hours  in  the  examination 
of  Mr.  Van  Bergen’s  farm,  we  called  for  a  short  time 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Reed,  about  a  mile  from 
Coxackie.  We  were  unfortunate  in  not  finding  him  at 
home,  and  therefore  took  but  a  hasty  stroll  about  the 
premises;  though  we  saw  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
the  farm  was  a  good  one,  and  that  it  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  beautiful  place.  The  site  commands  a  delight¬ 
ful  view  of  the  river,  with  fine  prospect  scenes  on  either 
side.  The  buildings  are  mostly  new,  well  constructed, 
and  well  arranged.  The  garden,  which  we  went  through, 
is  prettily  laid  out,  and  is  a  perfect  model  of  neatness — 
not  a  single  weed  being  found  in  any  part  of  it.  We 
noticed  that  there  were  quite  extensive  orchards,  which 
appear  to  have  been  properly  managed ;  and  we  were 
told  that  2,200  bushels  of  winter  apples  had  been  sold 
from  the  farm  in  a  year. 


Soaking  Corn. — A  successful  farmer  effects  a  saving 
of  a  third  to  one-half  by  soaking  his  corn  fed  to  horses 
in  water,  in  barrels  placed  in  the  cellar,  where  it  can- 
KOt  freeze.  1 


and  interesting  to  know,  fully,  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  in  bringing  them  to  a  state  of  excellence; 
and  we  hope  to  be  informed  how  those  flocks  have 
been  derived,  and  how,  for  several  generations,  they 
have  been  bred  and  managed.  We  desire  this  informa¬ 
tion  as  furnishing  the  proper  data  from  which  to  deduct 
a  correct  system,  of  breeding  and  management. 

At  a  meeting  of  wool-growers,  holden  at  the  office 
of  the  Middlesex  Company,  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  1846,  representatives  from  the  eight 
following  states  being  present,  viz.,  Massachusetts, 
New-Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New-York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  Samuel  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  of  Massachusetts,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  G. 
Dana,  of  Ohio,  appointed  Secretary.  After  opening  the 
meeting,  an  important  and  very  interesting  discussion 
took  place  on  tbe  relative  properties  of  the  Saxon  and 
Merino  sheep,  and  more  especially  of  their  fleeces,  in 
which  Mr.  Brown,  (of  the  firm  of  Perkins  and  Brown, 
of  Akron,  Ohio,)  as  advocate  for  the  excellence  of  the 
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Saxon  breed,  onl  Mr.  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  advocate  for  the  Merino  breed,  largely  and  most 
interestingly  participated.  These  gentlemen,  after  va¬ 
rious,  propositions  with  the  aid  and  approbation  of  the 
meeting,  came  to  and  agreed  upon  the  following  man¬ 
ner  of  testing,  and  as  far  as  could  be  done,  settling  the 
question  of  the  relative  value  of  these  two  important 
breeds  of  sheep. 

Perkins  &  Brown,  in  the  presence  of  Guy  Walcott, 
of  Summit  county,  Ohio,  are  to  select  forty  lambs, 
which  said  Walcott  is  to  see  shorn,  and  is  to  certify 
that  they  were  of  the  flock  and  bred  by  said  Perkins  & 
Brown,  and  that  they  were  shorn  at  or  about  one  year 
of  age,  and  at  the  clip  of  1847.  The  said  Blakeslee  is 
to  select  a  like  number  from  his  flock,  which  are  to  be 
shorn  at  the  same  age,  in  presence  of  N.  B.  Smith,  of 
Connecticut,  at  the  clip  of  1847,  who  is  to  make  a  like 
certificate  as  the  one  described — which  certificates  are 
to  accompany  the  wool  of  the  said  lambs  to  the  Middle¬ 
sex  Company,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Samuel 
Lawrence  Esq.,  who  is  to  be  the  umpire  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  two  lots;  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  wool  is  to  be  stapled  and  scoured,  and  the  value 
of  each  fleece  placed  against  it — and  to  give  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  competitors  and  the  world,  his  decision  and  his 
views  at  large  on  the  comparative  excellence  of  the 
two  kinds  of  sheep  and  their  fleeces;  and  the  wool- 
growers  throughout  the  United  States  are  respectfully 
and  earnestly  invited  to  participate  in  this  competition, 
the  results  of  which  are  deemed  important  to  the  wool 
interest,  and  to  shear  at  the  clip  of  1847,  a  like  number 
of  lambs,  (and  if  there  be  any  variation  from  one  year 
in  the  age,  have  the  certificate  state  that  variation  par¬ 
ticularly,)  and  to  obtain  the  proper  and  well  authentica¬ 
ted  certificates,  and  send  them  with  the  clip  to  the 
above-named  umpire,  who  will  report  upon  the  whole, 
and  award  the  meed  of  honor  to  whom  it  may  be  due, 
and  make  the  report  public.  The  reader  will  under¬ 
stand  that  Perkins. &  Brown  have  a  very  choice  flock  of 
Saxons,  and  Mr.  Blakeslee,  a  very  choice  flock  of  Me¬ 
rinos. 

It  was  unanimously  voted  that  this  report  be  signed 
by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in  the 
Lowell  Courier,  and  that  the  papers  friendly  to  the 
wool  interest  throughout  the  country  be  requested  to 
copy.  SAMUEL  LAWRENCE,  Ch’n. 

George  Dana,  Sec’y. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Jacob 
N.  Blakeslee,  of  Watertown,  Ct.,  on  the  subject  of 
sheep  and  wool,  from  which  we  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts. 

In  reference  to  breeding  sheep,  Mr.  B.  makes  an  ob¬ 
servation,  the  truth  of  which  we  think  all  will  admit, 
viz.,  that  “  It  is  one  thing  to  collect  a  fine  flock  of  sheep 
by  selecting  here  and  there  one  from  the  finest  flocks  in 
the  whole  country;  and  it  is  quite  another  and  much 
more  difficult  thing,  to  improve  a  flock  by  the  art  of 
breeding.  In  the  former  case,  improvement  is  only 
transferred  from  one  to  another;  in  the  latter,  the  real 
value  of  property  is  actually  increased.5’ 

Mr.  B.  thinks  too  many  wool-growers  in  this  country 
have  run  into  extremes.  He  says — st  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Saxon  sheep  to  this  country,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  great  aim  of  the  wool-growers  to  produce  the 
finest  wool;,  without  regard  to  the  weight  of  fleece  or 
the  constitution  of  the  sheep.  After  awhile  many  saw 
their  error.  The  next  move  was  to  see  how  great  a 
fleece  could  be  got,  without  regard  to  fineness  and  soft¬ 
ness.  These  are  the  two  extremes;  let  them  be  shunned, 
and  let  it  be  the  endeavor  of  the  wool-grower  to  com¬ 
bine  as  many  valuable  and  essential  qualities  as  possible 
in  the  same  animal,  or  in  the  same  flock  of  sheep. 

“  In  selecting  male  animals  for  breeders,  we  should 
take  great  pains  to  procure  those  of  pure  blood  and  the 
most  perfect  forms.  At  least  three  out  of  four  animals 
partake  largely,  in  their  outward  coat  and  appearance, 


of  the  male  parent.  In  breeding  fine-wooled  sheep, 
this  is  an  object  of  great  importance,  as  their  outward 
coat  constitutes  nine-tenths  of  their  value. 

“I  have  always  bred  from  the  best  buck  I  could  raise 
or  find,  but  since  I  purchased  the  one  in  1828,  bred  by 
Daniel  Bacon,  [see  Cultivator,  for  1844,  p.  335,]  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  one  not  of  my  own  breeding  that 
suited  me  to  use  in  my  own  flock.  *  *  *  I  never 

sell  any  of  my  best  ewes  till  they  are  advanced  in 
years#55 


AGrRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  OF  NEW-YORK. 


Mr.  Tucker — The  June  number  of  your  most  excel¬ 
lent  Cultivator  is  now  before  me,  and  I  cannot  omit 
here  to  express  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  I 
have  derived  from  the  perusal  thereof.  It  is,  and  has 
long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  that  a  periodical 
whose  every  page  teems  with  matter  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  and  usefulness  to  the  farmer  should  not  receive  a 
large  addition  to  its  already  extensive  list  of  subscri¬ 
bers. 

I  have  taken  up  my  pen  now  more  particularly  to  call 
your  attention,  and  that  of  your  readers,  to  an  article  in 
the  June  number,  which  will  no  doubt  be  extensively 
copied  into  other  journals  throughout  this  country  not 
only,  but  also  abroad,  containing  errors  in  some  of  its 
details  calculated  to  give  a  wrong  impression,  and 
which  I  think  should  be  immediately  corrected. 

I  refer  to  the  agricultural  statistics  of  this  state,  fur¬ 
nished  to  you  by  Mr.  Randall.  Statistics  form  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  all  human  calculations,  and  it  is  therefore  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  when  given  to  the  public  they 
should  be  in  all  respects  absolutely  and  positively  cor¬ 
rect. 

So  much  of  the  article  of  Mr.  R.  as  refers  to  the  popu¬ 
lation,  number  of  horses,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine, 
and  the  produce  and  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat, 
is  probably  correct.  But  when  he  states  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  spring  crops ,  he  dips  into  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  error,  as  he  himself  will  perceive  by  referring 
carefully  to  the  returns  of  the  marshals. 

The  census  was  taken  the  first  day  of  July,  1845. 
The  number  of  acres  at  that  time  under  corn,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  beans,  flax,  potatoes,  and  tur- 
neps,  was  the  number  returned  by  the  marshals,  while 
the  amount  given  of  the  produce  of  each  of  these  arti¬ 
cles  was  that  of  the  previous  year,  1844,  and  a  correct 
average  yield  per  acre  cannot  thereby  be  made  to 
appear. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  dairying  operations.  The 
marshals  give  us  the  number  of  cows  that  were  milked 
in  July,  1845,  and  the  amount  of  butter  and  cheese 
made  during  the  year  1844.  Of  course  tthe  average 
yield  per  cow  is  incorrect. 

When  the  marshal  of  our  town  called  upon  me,  I  re¬ 
monstrated  with  him  on  the  subject,  and  the  census  of 
our  town  at  least  would  have  been  taken  in  a  proper 
manner  had  not  the  circular  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of 
State  been  issued.  That  profound  paper  directed  the 
marshals  to  proceed  precisely  in  the  manner  they  did 
proceed,  thus  giving  to  the  public  a  collection  of  agri¬ 
cultural  statistics  which  are  worthless.  J.  L.  H. 

Castile,  Wyovmig  Co .,  iV.  Y. 


WHEAT  AND  CHESS- AN  INCIDENT. 


I  lately  made  a  short  journey  in  company  with  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  experienced  farmer,  whose  fine  farm  and 
heavy  crops  have  long  told  the  skill  with  which  he 
managed  his  business,  when  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  transmutation  of  wheat  to  chess.  He  men¬ 
tioned  several  strong  cases  to  prove  the  change  of  one 
plant  to  the  other — cases  where  clean  seed  had  been 
sown  on  new  land,  and  heavy  crops  of  chess  were  the 
result.  As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  unless  I  could  assign 
a  satisfactory  cause,  though  knowing  nothing  of  the 
circumstances,  the  assumed  and  unsatisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  by  transmutation,  was  regarded  by  my  friend  as  the 
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only  true  one.  I  mentioned  the  observations  I  had 
made  on  chess— its  small  and  hard  seeds  allowing  it  to 
be  carried  about  in  the  stomachs  of  animals,  birds,  &c., 
while  the  land  was  yet  forests,  and  thus  distributed;  its 
astonishing  productiveness  where  it  could  flourish,  as 
where  wheat  riad  been  killed,  and  the  chess  remaining  the 
undisturbed  occupant,  yielding  and  scattering  sometimes 
3000  to  5000  seeds  from  a  single  grain,  as  I  had  counted ; 
and  again  when  shaded  by  heavy  wheat  or  grass,  being 
two  inches  high  with  only  a  single  grain,  as  I  had  also 
observed.  Collateral  cases  were  named  where  supposed 
clean  land,  or  new  land,  had  been  plowed  and  produced 
as  spontaneous  crops,  a  dense  growth  of  pig-weed,  in 
one  case,  and  fox-tail  grass,  in  the  other  case.  But  this 
was  not  quite  satisfactory  to  my  friend.  I  then  stated 
that  I  had  often  examined  what  was  called  clean  seed 
wheat,  and  found  on  a  careful  search,  chess  enough  to 
seed  the  ground  for  a  tolerable  chess  crop.  Being 
about  to  make  a  call  on  an  excellent  and  skilful  farmer, 
I  determined  to  prove  my  position;  and  so,  the  first  op¬ 
portunity,  we  examined  some  very  fine  seed  wheat.  It 
was  pronounced  by  all  parties  as  remarkably  clean. 
Having  scarcely  ever  failed  in  finding  chess,  I  began 
the  search,  confident  of  gaining  my  point;  but  after  a 
long  and  careful  examination.  I  utterly  failed.  Not  a 
grain  of  chess  could  be  found.  At  last,  turning  to  the 
owner  of  the  seed,  I  inquired,  “  Don’t  you  ever  raise 
any  chess?” — “NO!”  was  the  prompt  and  decided  an¬ 
swer,  “  I  have  completely  eradicated  the  weed  from 
my  farm — I  sow  none  but  clean  seed,  really  so,  not 
apparently;  and  where  my  wheat  is  winter-killed,  no 
chess  springs  up  in  its  place,  stooling  out  on  all  sides 
for  a  heavy  crop.  Whatever  others  may  experience, 
I  find  that  chess  will  not  grow  unless  it  is  first  sown.” 

The  argument  was  finished.  X. 


MR.  GOLMAN’S  EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE— PART  VI. 


The  principal  subjects  of  this  number  are,  Paring 
and  Burning,  Admixture  of  Soils,  Improvement  of  Peat 
Lands,  Warping  and  Drainage. 

The  operation  of  paring  and  burning,  to  which  the 
first  chapter  is  devoted,  has  been  long  practised,  although 
its  utility  has  been  much  controverted.  In  reference  to 
the  contradictory  opinions  which  have  been  held  on  the 
subject,  however,  the  remarks  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham 
(Dictionary  of  the  Farm,  p.  368,)  may  be  given  as  af¬ 
fording  a  rational  explanation.  “When  we  come,” 
says  Mr.  R.,  “  to  apply  to  the  subject  the  test  of  expe¬ 
rience,  and  reason  correctly  on  the  facts  which  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  abettors  of  the  practice  and  its 
adversaries,  we  shall  find  that  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  arise  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  operation  is  carried  on. 

Mr.  Colman  remarks,  that  the  objects  of  paring  and 
burning  are  three  fold: — “the  first,  to  reduce  the  coarse 
vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  to  a  state  of  decomposi¬ 
tion,  that  it  may  be  supplanted  by  a  more  profitable 
vegetation;  the  second,  to  destroy  grubs,  insects,  and 
the  larvse  of  insects,  which  infest  the  soils,  and  are 
pernicious  to  the  cultivated  crops;  and  the  third,  to 
convert  the  coarse  vegetable  matter  on  the  surface  into 
ashes,  for  nutriment  of  the  crops  which  are  to  follow.” 

Mr.  C.  describes,  with  considerable  minuteness,  the 
process  of  paring  and  burning,  and  believing  that  his 
description  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  readers,  we  give  it  at  length. 

“  In  the  process  of  paring  and  burning,  a  thin  slice, 
or  turf,  varying  from  one  to  three  inches  [in  thickness] 
is  taken  from  the  surface,  and  after  being  sufficiently 
dried,  is  cut  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  length,  and 
then  piled  in  heaps  preparatory  to  being  burned  and 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  turf  is  cut  sometimes  with  a 
plow  with  a  broad  share,  of  the  width  of  the  slice  de¬ 
sired  to  be  raised,  or,  otherwise,  with  a  spade  made 
with  a  flange  or  wing  on  one  side  of  the  blade,  resem¬ 
bling,  in  this  respect,  a  spade  for  the  cutting  of  peat, 
and  with  along  curved  handle  with  a  cross-piece  at  the 
end,  by  which  it  is  forced  under  the  sward  by  a  pres¬ 
sure  against  the  thighs  of  the  workman.  The  work, 


when  performed  with  the  spade,  is  deemed  severe,  and 
it  is  considered  a  sufficient  day’s  work  for  a  man  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  quarter  of  an  acre. 

“  The  sods,  when  collected,  are  piled  in  heaps  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  size,  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  operator,  pains  being  taken  to  form  a  sort  of  furnace 
beneath,  in  which  are  placed  some  brush -wood,  fagots, 
or  coal,  as  in  the  oven  of  a  brick-kiln.  The  sods  are 
piled  over  this,  and,  fire  being  kindled,  attention  is  paid 
to  prevent  its  blazing  out,  so  that  whenever  a  hole  is 
found,  by  which  the  fire  might  escape,  it  is  immedi¬ 
ately  filled  with  fresh  earth ;  and  as  the  fire  advances, 
new  sods  are  occasionally  heaped  upon  the  pile;  the 
object  being  to  reduce  the  whole  to  ashes  by  a  smoul¬ 
dering  fire.  It  is  surprising  to  find  to  what  a  fine  state 
the  sods  and  vegetable  matter  may  be  reduced,  and  how 
the  burning  will  continue  to  go  on,  though  the  whole 
seems  to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  quiescence.  A  thorough 
burning  requires  frequently  a  month,  or  a  longer  time 
for  its  completion. 

“  The  head-lands  of  a  field  are  occasionally  burned 
without  the  rest  of  the  field  being  subjected  to  the  same 
process.  Here  there  is  always  an  accumulation  of  soil 
and  a  collection  of  rubbish,  coarse  grass,  weeds,  or 
bushes;  and  all  these  are  dug  up  occasionally  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  ten  inches,  and  piled  in  heaps  and  burn¬ 
ed  as  I  have  described.  In  cases  where  the  whole  is 
not  consumed,  the  part  which  is  not  sufficiently  reduced 
by  the  action  of  the  fire,  is  transferred  to  another  heap. 
Two  or  three  pieces  of  advice  are  commonly  given  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  this  burning.  One  is,  not 
to  make  the  heaps  too  large  in  the  beginning,  as  the 
weight  of  the  incumbent  mass  is  liable  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  but  to  heap  it  up  gradually  as  the  fire  goes  on ; 
the  second  is,  not  to  allow  the  fire  to  blaze  out,  as  else  it 
would  soon  burn  itself  out;  and  a  third  is,  not  to  make 
the  fire  too  hot,  as  otherwise  much  of  the  earth,  instead 
of  being  made  to  crumble,  and  reduced  to  a  friable  state, 
would  become  baked  hard,  like  bricks. 

“  The  ashes,  then,  of  these  heaps  are  evenly  spread 
over  the  fields  operated  upon,  and  this  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  green  crop,  such  as  vetches  or  turneps, 
which,  under  good  management,  are  consumed  on  the 
ground.  Then  follows  the  usual  coarse  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  grass.  The  amount  of  ashes  obtained  by  the  ordi¬ 
nary  process  of  paring  and  burning,  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  exact  calculation,  and  is  so  remarkable  that 
I  deem  it  worth  stating.  ‘An  acre  of  land,  from  which 
the  turf  was  taken  in  the  common  mode  of  paring  and 
burning,  appeared  to  have  produced  an  average  of  2660 
bushels  of  ashes,  which,  at  their  mean  weight  of  65 
pounds  to  a  bushel,  when  dry,  would  give  172,900 
pounds,  or  rather  more  than  77  tons  per  acre.’  ” 

Mr.  Colman  observes,  that  as  the  process  of  burning 
dissipates,  more  or  less,  the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil,  we  must  look  to  the  ashes  produced  as  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  this  loss.  The  ashes,  he  believes,  “  are 
powerful  absorbents  and  retainers  of  moisture,  and  they 
answer  a  valuable  purpose  in  the  disintegration,  or 
loosening  of  the  soil.  They  certainly,  in  many  cases, 
operate  as  efficient  manure;  I  have  seen  their  effects 
often,  both  upon  old  and  new  land.  In  examining  the 
returns  of  nearly  four  thousand  different  wheat  crops  in 
Massachusetts,  in  which,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  pre¬ 
mium  offered  by  the  state  upon  the  cultivation  of  wheat, 
it  was  required  to  give  the  mode  of  culture  in  detail,  I 
found,  in  every  case,  where  ashes  were  applied  to  ma¬ 
nure  the  crop,  the  beneficial  effects  were  emphatically 
affirmed.  In  clearing  new  land,  it  has  been  the  custom 
to  fell  the  standing  wood,  and  after  it  has  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  dried,  to  burn  it  completely  upon  the  land. 
This  always  leaves  a  large  deposit  of  ashes  on  the 
ground.  It  is  common  to  plant  Indian  corn  directly 
upon  these  ashes,  without  plowing  the  land,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  season,  at  the  last  hoeing  of  the  corn,  or 
indeed  its  only  hoeing,  to  sow  wheat  among  it,  which, 
to  use  the  common  phrase,  is  f hacked  in’  by  the  hoe. 
Some  of  the  largest  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  of  wheat, 
which  I  have  ever  heard  of,  have  been  grown  in  this 
way.  In  one  case,  upon  a  very  large  field,  the  product 
of  wheat  averaged  sixty-four  bushels  to  the  acre.” 
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GAS- WATER  TO  KILL  INSECTS. 


But  though  the  advantages  of  paring  and  burning  on 
some  kinds  of  soil,  seem  to  have  been  well  demonstrated 
in  many  cases,  it  appears  to  be  equally  certain  that  on 
dry,  sandy  soil,  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Mr.  Coljvian  therefore  observes: 

“The  expediency  of  paring  and  burning  land,  must, 
as  I  have  remarked,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil 
which  is  to  be  subjected  to  the  process.  On  light, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  where  the  vegetation  is  thin 
and  sparse,  it  is  strongly  objectionable.” 

Under  the  head  of  “  Burning  Land,”  a  process  dif¬ 
ferent,  in  some  respects,  from  ordinary  paring  and  burn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Colman  further  discusses  the  principles  upon 
which  are  supposed  to  rest  the  advantages  of  both  these 
operations.  The  objects  of  burning  lands  are  said  to  be 
applicable  only  to  stiff,  clay  soils.  The  chief  objects 
are  to  render  it  friable  and  destroy  its  adhesiveness. 
“  The  process,”  says  Mr.  C.,  “consists  in  digging,  either 
with  a  plow  or  spade,  the  whole  top-soil  of  a  field,  and 
placing  it  in  small  heaps,  with  a  furnace,  or  oven  under 
them,  where  a  fire  of  coal,  or  faggots,  or  brush -wood 
may  be  kindled  and  continue  to  burn  until  the  whole  is, 
properly  speaking,  reduced  to  an  ash-heap,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  substance  so  reduced  admits  of  being  so 
designated.  Where  I  have  seen  the  process  carried  on, 
the  depth  of  soil  so  dug  and  burned,  did  not  much  ex¬ 
ceed  a  foot;  but  I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  one 
experiment  where  the  depth  of  soil  so  moved  and  re¬ 
duced  was  three  feet.” 

Mr.  C.  is  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  from  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  he  has  been  able  to  collect,  that  “  the  opening  of 
clayey  and  adhesive  soils  by  burning  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  easily  worked,  and  rendering  them  accessi¬ 
ble  to  air,  and  moisture,  and  light,  and  heat,  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  and  decided  advantage.” 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  which  we  have 
seen  of  the  causes,  which  probably  operate  to  increase 
fertility  in  soils  which  have  been  subject  to  burning,  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  C.  in  an  extract  from  Liebig’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry. 

“The  advantage”  (says  Liebig,)  “of  manuring 
fields  with  burned  clay,  and  the  fertility  of  ferruginous 
soils,  which  have  been  considered  as  facts  so  incompre¬ 
hensible,  may  be  explained  in  an  equally  simple  man¬ 
ner.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  the  great  attraction 
for  water  exerted  by  dry  clay  and  ferruginousearth ;  but 
common  dry,  arable  land,  possesses  this  property  in  as 
great  a  degree ;  and  besides,  what  influence  can  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  a  hundred  pounds  of  water  spread  over  an  acre 
of  land  in  a  condition  in  which  it  cannot  be  serviceable 
either  by  the  roots  or  leaves? 

<£  The  true  cause  is  this:  The  oxides  of  iron  and  alu¬ 
mina  are  distinguished  from  all  other  metallic  oxides, 
by  their  power  of  forming  solid  compounds  with  ammo¬ 
nia.  The  precipitates  obtained  by  the  addition  of  am¬ 
monia  to  salts  of  alumina  or  iron,  are  true  salts,  in 
which  the  ammonia  is  obtained  as  a  base.  Minerals 
containing  alumina,  or  oxide  of  iron,  also  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  property  of  attracting  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere  and  retaining  it.  *  *  *  Soils, 

therefore,  which  contain  oxidesof  iron  and  burned  clay, 
must  absorb  ammonia — an  action  which  is  favored  by 
their  porous  condition.  They  further  prevent  the  escape 
of  ammonia,  once  absorbed  by  their  chemical  proper¬ 
ties.  *  *  *  The  addition  of  burned  clay  to  soils  has 

also  a  secondary  influence.  It  renders  the  soil  porous, 
and  therefore  more  permeable  to  air  and  moisture.  The 
ammonia  absorbed  by  the  clay  of  ferruginous  oxides  is 
separated  by  every  shower  of  rain,  and  conveyed  in  so¬ 
lution  to  the  soil.” 


The  Virgalieu  Pear,  (or  Doyenne,  Butter,  or  St. 
Michael,)  considered  in  Western  New-York  as  the 
finest  of  pears,  all  things  considered,  long  since  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Boston  “run  out”  from  the  old  age  of  the 
variety,  as  was  supposed.  B.  V.  French,  an  eminent 
cultivator,  stated  at  a  late  agricultural  meeting  in  the 
Boston  State  House,  “that  it  now  appeared  to  be  re¬ 
turning  to  its  former  health,  vigor,  and  excellence.” 


A  writer  in  the  Gardener’s  Chronicle  states  that  he 
has  derived  great  advantage  from  the  use  of  gas-water 
in  destroying,  or  driving  away  insects.  He  states  that 
he  has  tried  it  of  various  strengths,  but  concludes  it 
should  be  diluted  in  six  times  its  quantity  of  pure  water, 
or  it  cannot  be  applied  without  injury  to  vegetation. 
At  this  strength  he  has  found  it  almost  instantaneously 
destructive  to  snails  and  slugs,  and  drives  away  almost 
every  species  of  worm.  We  suppose  the  gas-water  to 
be  what  is  here  called  the  ammonical  liquid  of  gas¬ 
works.  Gardener’s  Dictionary  states  that  it  consists  of 
water  holding  in  solution  carbonate,  muriate,  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  with  impurities;  100  gallons  con¬ 
taining  25  pounds  of  these  salts.  It  is  thought  highly 
valuable  to  mix  with  compost,  as  manure — to  be  used 
at  the  rate  of  100  lbs.  per  acre.  It  is  said  to  have  in 
some  instances  trebled  the  yield  of  grass. 


NOVELTY  IN  BEE-HIVES. 


The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  speaks  of 
a  newly  invented  bee-hive,  which  we  take  to  be  the 
latest  if  not  the  greatest  novelty  in  that  line.  The  great 
aim  has  for  several  years  been  to  protect  the  bees  from 
the  attack  of  the  moth,  and  many  have  been  the  contri¬ 
vances  invented  for  this  purpose.  The  hive  alluded  to, 
has  a  hen-roost  combined  with  it,  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  roost  and  hive  being  such  that  the  hens  on 
going  to  the  roost  shut  up  the  entrance  to  the  hive,  and 
bar  out  the  moths — the  latter  only  attacking  the  hive 
at  evening  or  during  the  night.  In  the  morning,  the 
hens,  on  passing  from  the  roost,  open  the  hive  and  let 
out  the  bees  to  commence  their  daily  toil.  But  im¬ 
provement  and  novelty  are  two  things. 


DISEASE  IN  CHERRY  TREES. 


Mr.  Tucker — On  a  recent  visit  to  Ohio,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Cincinnati,  I  observed  that  the  past  winter  has 
been  fatal  to  most  of  the  finer  varieties  of  the  cherry  tree. 

Some  of  the  Cultivators  informed  me  that  they  feared 
they  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  alto¬ 
gether  the  cultivation  of  this  early  and  delicious  fruit. 

On  examination,  I  discovered  that  the  trees  are  first 
affected  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  stem,  showing  a 
dead  strip  from  the  ground  to  the  lower  branches,  many 
of  them  leaving  out,  but  soon  wither  and  die. 

I  attribute  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  tree, 
not  to  the  effects  of  severe  frost,  but  to  the  frequent  and 
sudden  thawing  by  the  morning  sun. 

The  trees  generally  survive  but  two  or  three  winters 
after  being  transplanted;  for  as  soon  as  they  become 
firmly  rooted,  the  increased  size  of  the  sap  vessels,  the 
consequence  of  rapid  growth,  renders  them  liable  to  be 
thus  affected. 

I  would  propose  as  a  cheap  and  effectual  remedy,  the 
following : 

Take  two  strips  of  boards,  say  from  four  to  six  inches 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the  ground  to 
the  lower  branches,  and  nail  the  two  edges  together  at 
right  angles,  and  during  winter  place  one  of  these  on 
the  south  side  of  each  tree,  securing  them  by  two 
strings.  These  may  be  stowed  away  in  summer,  occu¬ 
pying  but  little  space,  and  will  last  an  age. 

Albany,  July ,  1846.  H.  P.  Byram. 


GLASS  MILK-PANS. 


Why  can’t  we  have  glass  milk-pans  in  this  country  ? 
They  are  being  introduced  in  the  English  dairies,  and 
are  much  liked.  They  are  said  to  be  much  more  easily 
cleaned  than  pans  of  any  other  materials,  and  are  so 
strong  that  they  will  bear  a  very  severe  blow  without 
breaking.  The  only  objection  to  them  is  their  cost, 
which,  on  account  of  duties,  is  rendered  high.  We 
suppose  they  might  be  afforded  cheaply  in  this  country. 
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ROOT  AND  BUSH  PULLER.— (Fig.  68.) 


August  and  the  fore  part  of  September  are  the  best 
months  for  clearing' and  improving  boggy  and  wetlands. 
Such  lands  are  often  more  or  less  covered  with  small 
trees,  or  bushes  which  grow  in  stools  or  clumps.  The 
implement  above  represented  is  very  effective  in  tear¬ 
ing  out  such  trees  or  bushes.  It  is  made  of  iron  and  is 
very  strong.  The  ground  is  first  (if  the  roots  are  large) 
loosened  around  from  the  centre  of  the  stool,  when  the 
claw  is  fastened  to  one  side,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  are  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  a  chain  to  the  implement,  and  the 
roots  are  forthwith  “twitched”  out.  One  man  and  a 
smart  yoke  of  oxen  with  this  tool,  will  do  the  work  of 
ten  men. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

Reported  for  u  The  Cultivator ,”  by  Zenas  C.  Robbins, 

Mechanical  Engineer ,  and  Agent  for  -procuring  Pa¬ 
tents,  Washington ,  D .  C. 

For  an  improvement  in  self-acting  Brakes  for  Car¬ 
riages;  John  Dubois,  Jr.,  Trout  Run,  Lycoming  Co., 
Pa.,  June  13,  1846. 

Claim . — “What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters-patent,  is  the  placing  on  the  rear 
ends  of  the  extended  hands  ( C ,  C ,)  which  support  the 
pole,  an  adjustable  movable  sway-bar,  ( E ,)  having 
brakes  or  rubbers  attached  to  each  of  its  extended  ends 
in  a  position  to  act  on  the  forward  wheels  of  a  wagon 
or  carriage  when  its  forward  motion  is  retarded  by  the 
pole,  the  adjustable  sway-bar  being  connected  to  and 
operated  by  the  pole  by  means  of  connecting  rods  and 
levers;  the  whole  combined  and  operating  substantially 
in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  herein  set  forth.” 

For  the  improvement  in  Clover-Hulling  Ma¬ 
chines;  Martin  H.  Mansfield,  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  June 
6th,  1846. 

Claim. — “What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters-patent,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
projecting  rubbers,  ( c ,  c,)  in  the  concave  (B,)  and 
cylinder  ( A ,)  are  combined  and  operate  with  each 
other,  viz.,  their  backs  being  broad,  (either  straight  or 
wedge-shaped,)  and  their  roughened  sides  tapering  to 
a  sharp  edge  at  their  fronts,  are  placed  in  the  concave 
and  on  the  cylinder,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
front  edges  of  the  revolving  rubbers  on  the  cylinder 
will  pass  between  the  front  sharp  edges  of  the  rubbers 
in  the  concave;  the  clover  seed  or  rice  being  hulled  by 
the  action  of  the  oblique  side  of  the  rotating  rubbers 
while  passing  between  the  oblique  sides  of  the  stationary 
rubbers.” 


POTATO  DISEASE. 


Some  persons  have  recommended  cutting  off  the  tops 
of  potatoes  to  save  the  tubers  from  rotting.  The  theo¬ 
ry  is,  that  the  disease  first  attacks  the  tops,  and  that  by 
cutting  them  off,  the  disease  is  prevented  from  passing 
to  the  tubers.  We  cannot  say  how  much  soundness 
there  is  in  this  theory.  So  long  as  the  tops  remain 
healthy,  we  would  by  no  means  advise  cutting  them; 
but  where  the  disease  has  already  attacked  the  tops  so 
as  to  disorder  the  sap,  it  seems  reasonable  the  tubers 
can  derive  no  further  advantage  from  their  connection 
with  the  tops,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  separa¬ 


tion,  by  preventing  the  flow  of  the  disordered  sap  to  the 
roots,  may  tend  to  prevent  the  decay  of  the  latter. 

A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Courier  mentions  a  case 
where  a  man  mowed  off  the  tops  of  his  potatoes  as  soon 
as  they  showed  symptoms  of  disease,  and  on  digging 
them  they  proved  sound.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  to  have  made  the  experiment  decisive,  alternate 
rows  through  the  lot  should  have  been  cut  and  left 
standing.  The  difference,  if  any,  in  the  condition  of 
the  tubers  in  the  cut  and  uncut  rows,  would  have 
shown  the  effect  produced  by  cutting  off  the  tops.  As 
it  was,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  potatoes  was  attributable  to  cutting  the  tops. 
We  could  cite  several  cases  where  the  tops  were  con¬ 
siderably  attacked,  and  the  growth  of  the  potatoes  evi¬ 
dently  checked  by  the  disease;  but  yet  remained  sound 
till  harvested,  and  even  kept  quite  well  through  the 
winter. 


PRESERVATION  OF  SWEET  POTATOES. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  send  you  the  following  method  ol 
keeping  sweet  potatoes,  which  I  have  practised  with 
complete  success  for  several  years,  having  now  some 
large  yams  as  sound  as  they  were  when  dug. 

Select  a  high  dry  spot,  make  a  circular  bed  of  six  or 
seven  feet  in  diameter,  elevated  a  few  inches  above 
the  surrounding  earth  by  digging  a  trench  8  or  10  inches 
deep,  and  throwing  the  earth  taken  out  of  it  on  the  bed; 
throw  down  a  layer  of  dry  pine  straw,  7  or  8  inches 
thick;  take  the  potatoes  immediately  from  the  patch  as 
they  are  dug,  and  put  them  on  the  bed  without  being 
bruised,  from  30  to  50  bushels  in  a  bed.)  Over  them 
throw  a  layer  of  dry  pine  straw,  5  to  6  inches  thick; 
oyer  the  straw  a  layer  of  pine  bark  pulled  from  dead  or 
decaying  logs,  throw  on  earth  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  on  the  whole  make  a  slight  shelter  of  pine  boards. 
Leave  a  small  hole  at  the  top  of  the  bark  without  earth , 
covered  with  a  piece  of  pine  bark,  to  let  the  steam  es¬ 
cape.  In  April,  take  potatoes  and  remove  them  to  a 
dry  and  cool  room  in  the  barn  or  other  out  house,  and 
spread  them  over  the  floor,  and  you  can  eat  them  till 
June  or  July.  H.  F.  B. 

Kingston,  N.  C .,  1846. 


FATTENING  CATTLE. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  (England,)  Far¬ 
mer’s  Club,  an  account  of  which  we  find  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette,  Mr.  Glover,  the  secretary,  spoke  of 
his  mode  of  stall-feeding  cattle.  He  said  he  was  par¬ 
ticular  to  have  his  cattle  fed  at  stated  times.  The  cat¬ 
tle,  he  said,  “  knew  perfectly  when  meal  time  had  arriv¬ 
ed,  and  were  restless  and  uneasy  when  disappointed  of 
their  food.”  He  thought  “cleanliness  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  litter  should  never  be  neglected.  To  keep  the 
skin  clean,  and  use  the  currycomb  liberally,  tended  to 
fatness.”  He  remarked  that  the  food  should  also  be 
given  with  regularity  as  to  quantity.  “  They  should 
not  be  exposed  to  alternations  of  hunger  and  surfeit. 
The  food  of  cattle  should  also  be  varied  as  much  as 
possible.  Like  human  beings  they  were  fond  of  variety 
and  capricious  in  their  appetites.  Two  pounds  of  oil¬ 
cake,  five  pounds  of  barley-meal,  and  five  pounds  of  hay 
chaff,  with  a  plentiful  allowance  of  Swedish  turneps, 
had  been  recommended  as  a  daily  allowance.” 

He  spoke  of  the  use  of  linseed  oil  in  feeding,  which 
he  said  had  been  attended  with  much  success.  “  The 
oil  was  sprinkled  on  good  oat  straw,  layer  after  layer, 
at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  of  oil  to  a  week’s  allowance  of 
straw.  The  straw  to  be  frequently  turned  over,  and 
kept  two  days  before  used:  by  which  time  the  oil  would 
be  absorbed,  and  there  would  be  a  slight  fermentation 
in  the  food.”  He  described,  also,  the  mode  of  making 
Warnes’s  Compound,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  fat 
tening  cattle.  “He  put  166  lbs.  water  into  a  boiling 
cauldron,  and  when  boiling,  stirred  into  it  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  21  lbs.  linseed  meal.  Then  63  lbs.  of  crushed 
barley  was  sprinkled  upon  the  boiling  mucilage,  by  one 
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person,  while  another  rapidly  stirred  the  mixture. 
This  occupied  another  five  minutes.”  It  is  then  left  to 
cool — if  there  is  much  fire  it  should  be  put  out.  It 
should  be  used  the  next  day,  or  by  being-  excluded  from 
the  air,  may  be  kept  longer.  The  quantity  given  to 
each  bullock  per  day,  is  eight  pounds,  with  hay  or  straw 
in  addition. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Mr.  Tucker — Permit  me  through  the  medium  of  the 
Cultivator  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  more  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  practice  of  using  the  water-pot  in  their  gar¬ 
dens.  The  garden  is  generally  too  much  neglected; 
this  should  not  be  so.  The  kitchen-garden  is  the  source 
from  which  many  of  our  delicacies  of  food  are  to  be 
derived.  It  is  an  excuse  urged  by  farmers  in  general, 
that  they  have  “  no  time  to  speud  in  the  garden,”  and 
allowing  themselves  to  be  governed  by  this  idea,  they 
seldom  spend  but  very  little  time  in  them  after  their 
planting. 

Now  I  would  recommend  to  every  farmer  who  pre¬ 
tends  to  have  a  garden,  to  spend  more  or  less  time  every 
day  in  hoeing  and  watering  it.  This  is  the  only  way 
by  which  good  and  luxuriant  crops  of  garden  products 
can  be  obtained.  The  garden  should  be  visited  every 
day  during  drouths,  with  the  water-pot.  The  best  time 
for  watering  is  immediately  after  sundown,  as  the  water 
has  a  chance  to  soak  into  the  earth  before  the  morning 
sun  comes  up  to  bake  or  harden  the  soil.  In  watering, 
care  should  be  taken  not  at  any  time  to  use  cold  water. 
Well  water  should  not  be  used  uuless  it  has  been  drawn 
for  a  day.  Soap-suds  and  the  washings  of  barn  yards  are 
excellent  fluids  for  watering. 

Time  spent  in  the  garden  is  never  lost.  When  your 
healthy-looking  vines  yield  their  rich  delicacies,  and 
the  garden  gives  up  its  substantial  and  palatable  eata¬ 
bles,  then  will  you  not  grudge  the  time  spent  in  it. 

Nicholas. 

Watertown ,  July  2d,  1846. 


WOOL  GROWING. 


Mr.  Editor — Can  you  tell  me  what  encouragement 
there  is  for  a  wool  grower  to  strive  hard  to  improve  his 
flock,  while  the  present  feeling  and  policy  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  exist  ?  For  years  the  farmer  has  been  deaf¬ 
ened  with  the  cry  that  wool  is  lower  this,  than  last 
year;  and  now  their  agents  talk  of  its  being  five  or  six 
cents  less,  and  they  must  buy  it  at  this  reduction  or  not 
at  all.  I  will  venture,  if  a  memorandum  had  been  kept 
for  a  few  years  past,  it  would  be  found  that  by  this  time 
they  would  require  a  small  premium  to  induce  them  to 
take  it  at  nothing,  if  their  assertions  are  to  be  believed. 
I  would  ask  the  manufacturers,  if  they  believe  this  course 
just,  even  to  their  own  interests  ?  Can  they  expect  the 
farmer  to  spend  his  time  looking  up  fine  crosses  and 
paying  $20,  $30,  or  even  $50  for  bucks  to  improve  his 
flocks,  if  he  is  always  to  be  met  with  the  never  failing  cry 
of  “  wool  is  falling.”  Let  me  tell  them  that  a  silent 
change  is  fast  going  on;  heavy-fleeced,  middling  wool, 
is  fast  superseding  the  really  fine .  Why,  because  no 
discrimination  is  made  between  the  qualities,  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  expense  of  producing  the  fine.  Will 
they  be  wise  in  time  for  their  own  interest  ? 

A  Wool  Grower. 


Preserving  Timber. — $.  W.  Jewett  of  Vermont, 
impregnated  in  1834,  a  stick  of  basswood  timber,  (which 
decays  more  rapidly  than  nearly  all  other  kinds  of  wood,) 
with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol ;  it  was  green,  cut  in 
June.  It  was  partly  buried  in  the  ground,  and  exposed 
to  constant  alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness.  In 
eleven  years  (i  it  was,  to  all  appearance,  as  sound  as 
when  first  cut.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tree,  nn- 
inimpregnated,  had  decayed  years  before. 


The  London  Gardeners'1  Chronicle  furnishes  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  an  article  written  by  the  celebrated  astrono¬ 
mer,  M.  Arago,  in  which  he  states  that  he  has  “  fre¬ 
quently  been  led  to  consider  whether  it  will  ever  be 
possible,  by  means  of  astronomical  calculations,  to 
determine,  a  year  in  advance,  what  in  any  given  place 
will  be  the  annual  temperature,  that  of  each  month,  the 
quantity  of  rain,  or  the  prevailing  winds.”  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  investigations,  he  observes,  “  demonstrate 
peremptorily  that  the  lunar  and  cometary  influences  are 
scarcely  sensible  ;  and  therefore  that  weather  prophecy 
can  never  be  a  branch  of  astronomy,  properly  so  called. 
For,  in  fact,  our  satellite  and  the  comets,  have  been  in 
all  times  considered,  in  meteorology,  as  the  preponde¬ 
rating  stars.”  He  protests  “  loudly  ”  against  those  pre¬ 
dictions  which  are  yearly  laid  before  the  public  in  his 
name,  and  says:  “No  word  has  ever  issued  from  my 
mouth,  either  in  the  intimacy  of  private  conversation, 
or  in  my  courses  delivered  during  thirty  years — no  line 
has  ever  been  published  with  my  assent,  which  could 
authorise  the  attribution  to  me  of  an  opinion,  that  it  is 
possible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
foretell  with  certainty  what  the  weather  will  be  a  year, 
a  month,  A  week — nay,  I  will  say,  A  single  day,  in 
advance.” 

Such,  then,  are  the  conclusions  of  the  greatest  as¬ 
tronomer  of  the  age,  in  regard  to  weather -prophecy. 
What  will  our  weather-wise  (?)  almanac  makers  say  to 
them  ? 


ROTTING  HEMP. 


The  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  states, 
that  important  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in 
the  preparation  of  hemp  and  flax,  particularly  in  the 
rotting  process.  Water-rotting,  according  to  the  old 
mode,  occupied  from  five  to  fourteen  days,  and  dew- 
rotting,  from  two  to  six  or  eight  weeks.  It  is  stated, 
that  under  the  recont  improvement,  the  whole  process 
is  gone  through  within  “a  day  and  a-half,  or  two  days 
at  furthest.”  In  the  old  mode,  the  natural  temperature 
of  the  air  or  water  is  relied  upon;  in  the  new  mode, 
artificial  heat  is  resorted  to.  The  hemp  or  flax  is  put 
into  large  vats,  and  steeped  in  warm  water,  until  it  is 
completely  macerated;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  to 
this  condition,  the  temperature  is  suddenly  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  which  arrests  all  further  rotting.  The 
critical  point  in  hemp-rotting,  is  to  check  the  putre¬ 
factive  process  at  the  proper  time,  and  where  it  depends 
on  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it  requires  great  discern¬ 
ment  to  ascertain  when  the  operation  must  be  checked. 


LOCALITIES  FOR  PEACH  ORCHARDS. 


There  is  little  doubt,  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  peach  is  not  raised  from  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  climate,  a  selection  of  locality  would 
give  regular  crops.  The  great  advantages  derived  from 
nearness  to  large  unfreezing  lakes,  is  well  known.  The 
superiority  of  hills  over  valleys,  has  often  been  no¬ 
ticed;  the  former  being  colder  in  summer,  and  favoring 
a  more  moderate  and  well  ripened  growth  of  wood,  and 
being  less  subject  to  sharp  frosts  on  clear  nights. 

A  very  striking  case  was  lately  mentioned  to  us  by 
R.  Raymond,  of  Conhocton,  Steuben  Co.,  New  York. 
The  river  valley  at  that  place,  though  many  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  much  lower  than  the 
surrounding  country,  being  flanked  by  hills  about  500 
feet  high.  In  the  valley,  the  peach  cannot  be  cultiva¬ 
ted,  he  himself,  as  well  as  others,  having  had  their 
trees  killed  completely  to  the  ground  in  winter.  But 
on  one  of  the  neighboring  hills,  500  feet  above,  an  or¬ 
chard  has  been  planted,  where  not  only  the  trees  them¬ 
selves  escape,  but  they  yield  regular  crops  of  fruit. 
This  hill  is  probably  over  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  experiment,  both  on  the  hill,  and  in  the 
valley,  were  made  on  dry,  firm  soils. 
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THE  STRAWBERRY— FERTILE  AND  BARREN  FLOW¬ 
ERS.— Fig.  69. 


It  often  happens,  where  accurate  experiments  take 
strongly  opposite  grounds  in  theory,  that  ((  both  are 
right,  and  both  are  wrong.”  Three  opinions  appear  to 
Have  been  adopted  relative  to  the  character  of  the  straw¬ 
berry,  or  of  certain  highly  improved  varieties;  one  is, 
that  there  are  staminate  or  barren  plants,  which  are  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  the  fertilization  of  the  pistillate 
ones;  this  opinion  is  held  by  N.  Long  worth  and  others 
of  Cincinnati.  A  second  opinion  regards  these  stami¬ 
nate  plants  as  wholly  useless,  and  as  cumberers  of  the 
ground,  and  should  therefore  be  all  rooted  out;  this  is 
held  by  A.  McIntosh  of  Cleveland.  A  third  opinion, 
held  by  A.  J.  Downing,  C.  M.  Hovey  and  others,  is  in¬ 
termediate  between  the  two  others,  and  regards  sterility, 
not  as  an  essential,  but  as  an  induced  character,  and  that, 
though  some  varieties  may  be  increased  in  fruitfulness 
by  the  proximity  of  staminate  plants,  that  the  latter 
are  not  always  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  fruit. 

The  writer  has  lately  made  some  microscopic  exami¬ 
nations,  with  an  achromatic  instrument  of  the  best  con¬ 
struction,  with  a  view  to  elicit  light  on  the  subject,  the 
results  of  which  may  possibly  be  interesting  to  culti¬ 
vators.  Three  varieties  were  selected, — Hovey’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  usually  but  erroneously  regarded  as  destitute  of 
stamens,  and  as  entirely  pistillate;  the  Dundee,  in  which 
the  stamens  are  small,  but  readily  observed;  and  the 
large  Early  Scarlet,  where  the  stamens  are  large,  fully 
developed,  and  very  conspicuous.  The  above  figures  | 
represent  magnified  views  of  portions  of  the  flowers  of 
these  three  varieties.  In  Hovey’s  Seedling,  the  stamens, 
which,  as  in  all  other  flowers  of  this  natural  order,  ad¬ 
here  to  the  inner  rim  of  the  calyx,  are  so  short,  that 
they  are  entirely  hid  by  the  mass  of  longer  pistils. 
They  are  evidently  imperfect  and  flattened,  partaking 
thus,  in  a  slight  degree,  the  character  of  the  petals  of 
a  double  flower.  The  figure  represents  a  portion  of  the 
germs  with  their  surmounting  pistils  on  the  left,  and 
one  of  the  sepals  of  the  calyx  with  the  adhering  sta¬ 
mens,  on  the  right.  In  the  second  figure,  representing 
the  Dundee,  the  stamens  are  much  more  perfect;  and  in 
the  Early  Scarlet,  shown  by  the  third  figure,  they  are 
very  large  and  distinct,  and  contrast  strongly  with  the 
first. 


To  ascertain  if  the  anthers  of  Hovey’s  Seedling  pos¬ 
sessed  any  fertilizing  power,  many  careful  observations 
were  made  with  a  compound  achromatic  microscope, 
with  the  best  constructed  sextuple  object  glasses.  From 
some  of  the  anthers,  no  pollen  (or  fertilizing  dust)  was 
obtained;  they,  however,  usually  afforded  a  very  small 
quantity;  and  their  fertilizing  power  appears  to  be 
slowly  developed,  as  they  burst  and  discharge  the  mi¬ 
nute  portions  they  contain,  in  most  cases,  about  the 
time  or  after  the  petals  have  fallen.  The  anthers  of  the 


Dundee,  afforded  pollen  in  much  greater  quantities;  and 
the  Early  Scarlet  yielded  it  in  profuse  abundance.  It 
may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  from  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  stamens  in  the  Dundee,  it  would  be 
pronounced  by  a  superficial  observer,  as  pistillate  only. 
The  Early  Scarlet  was  merely  taken  as  a  representative 
of  several  other  varieties  possessing  perfect  flowers,  as 
the  Elton,  Ross  Phoenix,  and  Alpines.  The  Duke  of 
Kent  was  frequently  found  with  as  imperfect  stamens  as 
Hovey’s,  and  again  with  as  perfect  flowers  as  any 
others. 

A  single  experiment  was  tried,  in  cultivation,  with 
Hovey’s  Seedling.  A  bed  of  this  variety,  twelve  feet 
from  a  bed  of  the  Early  Scarlet,  has,  in  most  cases,  per¬ 
fect  and  well  formed  fruit.  Single  plants  had  been  also 
placed  at  distances  from  the  first  bed,  of  five,  nine,  and 
twelve  rods  respectively;  on  all  these ,  equally,  the 
fruit  is  very  evidently  more  imperfect,  most  of  the 
berries  being  only  partially  developed  from  imperfect 
fertilization,  and  but  few  fully  formed  and  well  filled  to 
be  found.  These  were  all  in  a  newly  planted  field,  far 
away  from  any  other  strawberries.  This  experiment, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  (with  the  microscopic  examinations,) 
tends  to  show,  that  though  Hovey’s  Seedling  may  some¬ 
times  fertilize  itself,  yet  the  process  is  greatly  facili¬ 
tated  by  nearness  to  other  strongly  staminate  varieties; 
but  to  be  more  satisfactory,  the  flowers  should  have 
been  covered  with  a  gauze-covered  frame,  so  as  per¬ 
fectly  to  exclude  the  bees.  In  the  present  instance,  no 
bees  were  ever  noticed  on  any  of  the  flowers. 

J.  J.  T. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES. 


The  Rochester  Democrat  notices  Mr.  John  A. 
Pitts’  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  machinery.  He  has  lately  erected  a  new 
building,  which,  it  is  said,  is  three  stories  high,  120 
feet  long,  33  feet  deep,  with  a  rear  90  feet  in  length, 
the  whole  occupied  with  the  various  branches  of  the 
works,  which  are  propelled  by  steam.  Twenty-seven 
men  are  at  present  employed,  and  with  the  facilities 
afforded,  are  capable,  it  is  said,  of  turning  out  $30,000 
worth  of  machinery  in  a  year.  The  principal  machines 
at  present  made  here,  are  Pitt’s  threshing  machine  and 
separator,  superior  horse  power,  and  Pitt’s  corn  and 
cob  mills. 

These  machines  are  well  known  and  highly  valued. 
We  have  several  times  spoken  of  them  in  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  demand  for  them 
is  such,  that  the  ingenious  inventors,  (Messrs.  J.  A.  & 
H.  A.  Pitts,)  are  likely  to  be  rewarded  for  the  im¬ 
mense  expense  which  we  know  they  have  incurred  in 
bringing  them  to  perfection.  Some  valuable  improve¬ 
ments  are  said  to  have  been  added  lately  to  the  thresh¬ 
ing-machine  and  separator.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
thrashing  and  cleaning  for  market,  between  four  and 
five  hundred  bushels  of  grain  per  day. 


WEEDS— HINT  FOR  THE  SEASON. 


A  very  common  instance  of  neglect  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  through  the  middle  and  latter  part  of 
summer,  is  the  omission  of  the  continued  destruction 
of  weeds.  Corn,  potatoes,  ruta  bagas,  carrots,  and 
other  hoed  crops,  usually  receive  one  or  two  good 
dressings  with  the  hoe  and  cultivator  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  are  afterwards  neglected.  How  many  fields 
of  corn,  exhibit  in  autumn,  when  the  crop  is  cut  up  and 
cleared  off,  a  smooth  clean  surface,  like  a  newly 
ploughed  field,  as  they  ought  to  ?  instead  of  which,  we 
far  more  frequently  see  half  a  ton  of  luxuriant  weeds 
to  the  acre. 

The  old  saying  is,  “one  year’s  seeding  will  make  five 
year’s  weeding.”  But  there  is  another  reason  why 
weeds  should  never  be  suffered  to  go  to  seed.  The  ex¬ 
haustion  caused  by  growing  vegetables,  which  are  des¬ 
troyed  on  the  surface,  and  not  buried  in  the  soil,  every 
one  knows;  but  the  exhaustion  produced  by  the  forma 
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tion  and  ripening  of  seed ,  is  not  so  well  appreciated.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked,  that  it  requires  more  Strength 
of  soil  to  form  the  half-ounce  of  seed  on  a  single  plant 
of  the  turnip,  than  to  grow  the  large  succulent  bulb  in 
the  ground,  though  weighing  fifteen  pounds.  Hence 
the  great  importance  of  never  allowing  a  crop  of  weeds 
to  draw  the  life  from  the  soil  in  ripening  a  crop  of 
seed. 

The  importauce  of  cutting  up  and  destroying  weeds 
when  only  an  inch  high,  before  they  have  shaded  and 
stunted  the  young  crop,  and  when  the  work  can  be  done 
with  one  tenth  of  the  labor  subsequently  required, 
needs  no  reasoning  to  show  its  policy.  The  advantage 
of  keeping  the  soil  entirely  free  from  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  so  that  the  necessary  stirring  of  the  surface  may 
be  entirely  performed  by  the  plough  and  cultivator,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  hand,  is  equally  obvious. 


INDIAN  CORN. 


M.  W.  Phillips,  of  Edwards’  Depot,  Miss.,  writes  in 
the  July  Cultivator,  a  very  practical  article  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  Indian  Corn.  He  is  right  when  he  says,  corn 
will  not  fire,  i.  e.  curl,  in  a  garden,  with  deep  tilth  and 
good  dressing,  as  in  the  field,  where  the  roots  are  torn 
by  deep  culture.  Experiment  has  convinced  me,  that 
so  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  there  is  no  vegetable  grown 
north  of  the  tropics,  that  will  yield  the  same  quantum 
of  food  for  man  and  beast,  to  the  rod  square,  as  Indian 
corn,  particularly  in  a  clay  loam,  well  ameliorated  by 
coarse  manure.  Six  square  rods  of  corn,  planted  four 
inches  apart,  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  will,  after  the 
middle  of  June,  this  year,  furnish  a  daily  baiting  of 
stalks  or  suckers  to  a  cow,  until  the  corn  is  ripe,  when 
the  remaining  stalks  will  be  still  more  nutricious,  if 
cut  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  hard.  When  thinned  out  to 
about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  each  stalk  left 
will  produce  from  one  to  two  ears.  The  richer  the 
soil,  the  less  the  necessity  of  hoeing,  as  it  then  con¬ 
tains  an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  which  needs  little  aid 
from  tillage,  after  the  first  hoeing.  S.  W. 


LABELS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 


At  page  382  of  the  Cultivator  for  1844,  is  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  zinc  label  for  fruit  trees,  with  directions  for 
making  the  ink  to  write  on  them;  thinking  this  the 
most  desirable  and  economical  plan  I  had  seen,  I,  with 
a  neighbor,  made  some  of  the  labels  as  per  direction; 
but  we  found  that  the  writing,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
turned  quite  white,  leaving  the  form  of  the  letters,  but 
becoming  nearly  unintelligible.  This  was  owing,  as 
we  suppose,  to  the  oxidization  of  the  zinc;  but  we 
found,  that  the  spreading  a  coat  of  copal  varnish  over 
the  label,  when  the  ink  was  dry,  prevented  the  oxidi¬ 
zation,  and  the  writing  preserved  its  fine  jet  black  color. 
Gum  shellac,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  spread  on  in  the  same 
way,  will  preserve  the  name,  but  it  becomes  somewhat 
yellow.  Varnish  makes  the  best  coat,  i.  e.,  it  pre¬ 
serves  the  glossy  black  of  the  ink  best.  We  prepare 
the  labels  as  there  directed,  and  after  the  writing  is  dry, 
spread  on  one  coat  of  varnish  with  a  small  brush,  and 
the  work  is  done.  If  this  ink  proves  durable,  (and  it 
cannot  be  washed  out,j  this  is  the  best  way  to  label 
trees  I  have  seen.  A  label  need  not  cost  more  than  the 
fifth  of  a  cent,  including  the  copper  wire,  when  made 
by  the  quantity,  and  it  must  last  a  great  many  years. 
Every  lover  of  fruit  and  fruit  trees  will  provide  him¬ 
self  with  so  important  a  thing  as  a  correct  list  of  his 
valuable  trees,  when  it  can  be  done  so  easily.  H. 
Ohio,  1846. 


Carrots. — S.  Brown,  in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  says, 
11  We  have  fed  two  farrow  cows  with  carrots  from  the 
time  of  housing  to  the  present  date,  and  the  result  is, 
they  have  given  nearly  twice  the  quantity  of  milk  they 
would  have  produced  without  them,  and  of  a  richer 
quality;  the  butter  made  from  them,  churns  quick,  and 
is  nearly  equal  to  June  butter.” 


FACTS  AND  OPINIONS 
Condensed  from  various  Exchange  Papers . 

Saw-dust  round  fruit  trees,  has  been  found  emi¬ 
nently  useful  in  keeping  the  ground  moist  in  drouth, 
and  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Several  bush¬ 
els  may  be  applied  to  a  tree. 

The  Borer  in  Apple  trees  — W.  Buckminster,  at 
an  agricultural  meeting  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  «tated 
that  the  borer,  which  is  a  fly  in  its  perfect  stat*,  lays 
ten  eggs  on  the  tree  near  the  ground ;  that  they  hatch 
to  young  worms  and  enter  the  bark  the  first  year;  the 
next,  they  eat  into  the  wood  and  ascend;  and  the  third, 
come  out  and  change  to  the  perfect  insect.  He  says  the 
best  remedy  is  to  wash  the  trees  with  strong  lye  in  July, 
after  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  before  the  worms  have  bu¬ 
ried  themselves  in  the  bark. 

Roots  for  Cows. — The  Boston  Cultivator  says,  that 
the  disagreeable  flavor  of  milk,  and  offensive  odor  in 
cellars,  from  the  ruta  baga,  may  be  obviated  by  substi¬ 
tuting  the  cabbage  turnep,  or  turnep-rooted-cabbage, 
below  ground;  that  it  will  yield  as  much  or  more  than 
the  ruta  baga,  keeps  well,  imparts  no  unpleasant  flavor 
to  milk,  and  like  a  parsnep  will  keep  well  in  the  ground 
the  severest  winters,  and  be  ready  for  use  in  the  spring. 
The  turnep-rooted-cabbage,  above  ground,  is  less  valu¬ 
able. 

Onions — Pressing  the  earth. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  says  an  onion  bed  was  made 
on  a  very  mellow  soil  of  gravelly  loam  spaded  eleven 
inches  deep.  One  half  of  the  bed  was  trodden  by  the 
feet  of  a  boy;  the  other  half  untouched.  The  bed  was 
merely  weeded.  The  onions  which  grew  on  the  trod¬ 
den  part,  “came  up  first,  grew  more  thriftily,  and  were 
more  than  double  in  size  and  quantity  those  on  the  other 
half — being  as  good  a  yield  as  I  ever  saw.” 

Responsibility  of  Nurserymen. — An  action  was 
lately  brought,  in  New-Jersey,  against  a  nurseryman 
for  having  sold  trees,  a  great  number  of  which,  on  fruit¬ 
ing  were  found  to  produce  natural  fruit.  The  Judge 
ruled  that  the  plaintiff  could  only  recover  the  first  cost 
of  the  trees, — and  that  the  cost  and  labor  in  cultivating 
worthless  trees,  the  rent  of  the  land  on  which  they 
grew,  the  loss  of  several  years’  time,  and  the  loss  of  sale 
of  many  bushels  of  fruit,  were  not  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  jury  decided  accordingly. 

Fruit  Trees. — At  a  late  meeting  in  Boston,  John 
Owen  of  Cambridge,  stated  he  cured  the  black  wart  on 
plum  trees  by  cutting  off  and  washing  in  salt  water;  and 
in  another  case,  by  washing  with  salt  water  only,  the 
wart’s  cracking  off.  S.  Pond  learned  the  value  of  salt 
for  plum  trees,  by  an  inundation  covering  his  grounds 
several  feet  with  salt  water,  “  killing  every  thing  but 
his  plum  trees,  and  giving  them  new  life,  health,  and 
vigor.”  Dr.  Shurtliff,  of  Brooklyn,  applied  to  unhealthj', 
unproductive  plum  trees,  iwo  quarts  of  salt  each,  in 
water;  “  the  trees  became  healthy,  and  the  ensuing  sea¬ 
son  they  bore  too  much  fruit.”  He  continued  the  ap¬ 
plication,  and  was  not  troubled  with  black  wart  nor 
curculio. 

W.  Buckminster  said  he  had  found  roots  of  apple  trees 
three  rods  from  the  trunk,  that  had  been  set  out  only 
sixteen  years — a  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  wide, 
deep  bed  of  fertile  soil. 

Young  Lambs. — J.  A.  Morton,  of  Hadley,  Mass., 
treats  young  lambs  which  have  been  chilled,  by  im¬ 
mersing  them  in  a  tub  of  warm  water,  the  temperature 
a  little  higher  than  blood  heat,  rubbing  them  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  in  long  enough  to  become  warmed  through. 
He  then  takes  them  out  and  rubs  them  gently  with  flan¬ 
nel  till  quite  dry.  He  does  not  feed  them,  till  by 
running  about  and  exercise,  a  keen  appetite  is  created. 

Protecting  trees  from  mice. — A  correspondent 
of  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  mixes  soot  and  milk  till  of 
the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  and  then  applies  it  to  the 
trees  with  a  brush.  This,  applied  once  a  year,  he  finds 
effectual  protection  against  hares  and  rabbits.  Would  it 
not  be  equally  so  against  mice  ? 
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Durability  of  Timber.. — J.  Townsend  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  in  a  communication  to  the  New-England  Farmer, 
speaking  of  the  diversity  of  opinion  relative  to  the  best 
time  for  cutting  timber,  very  justly  remarks,  that  much 
less  depends  on  the  season  of  cutting,  than  on  the  treat¬ 
ment  it  receives  after  it  is  cut.  For  instance:  a  tree 
is  cut  perfectly  green  and  full  of  sap;  it  is  suffered  to 
lie  in  large  logs,  with  no  chance  of  seasoning — the  sap 
ferments,  and  the  log  partially  decays.  Another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tree  is,  immediately  after  cutting,  sawed 
into  thin  boards,  which  season  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
whole  becomes  dry  and  iC tough  and  hard  like  horn.” 
Hence,  the  influence  of  summer  heat,  in  causing  a  more 
rapid  evaporation  and  drying,  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  therefor,  and  in  promoting  also  a  more  rapid  fer¬ 
mentation  under  other  circumstances;  the  advantage  of  a 
season  when  the  bark  may  be  peeled  to  assist  in  drying, 
and  its  disadvanlages  when  the  bark  is  not  peeled,  by 
increasing  decay,  should  all  be  taken  into  account. 

Pruning  Apple  Trees. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Cultivator  notices  an  objection  to  early  summer 
pruning,  generally  overlooked.  The  newly  forming 
wood  and  bark  is  then  in  an  unusually  tender  state,  and 
the  weight  of  a  ladder  or  of  the  feet  on  a  branch,  easily 
separates  the  bark,  and  seriously  bruises  and  injures  the 
tree. 

Carrots — Rotation. — At  one  of  the  Boston  Agricul. 

tural  meetings, - Gleason,  of  Wayland,  stated  that  he 

had  raised  800  bushels  of  carrots  to  the  acre;  on  the 
same  ground  the  year  following,  he  had  only  525  bush¬ 
els.  The  ground  was  manured  both  years.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  alternation  or  rotation  is  here  evident. 

He  found  carrots  to  be  the  best  of  all  roots;  his  cows 
fed  on  them  in  winter,  yielded  him  as  much  profit  as  in 
summer .  Eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre  were  equal 
to  sixteen  tons — they  were  worth  to  him  eight  dollars 
per  ton,  or  equal  to  $128  per  acre.  The  tops  were  worth 
$5  per  acre  to  feed  swine  in  autumn. 

Durable  Shingles. — The  durability  of  pine  stumps 
is  well  known.  S.  W.  Jewett  says,  in  the  Boston  Cul¬ 
tivator,  i(  There  are  house  roofs  of  large  buildings  in 
this  vicinity  that  are  covered  with  shingles  from  the 
butt  ends  of  pine  trees  more  than  forty  years  ago,  that 
remain  sound  and  good  at  present.” 

Pears. — J.  M.  Earle  of  Worcester,  states,  that  a 
seedling  pear  tree,  growing  in  a  pasture,  was  pruned 
and  grafted  with  the  Bartlett,  and  produced  pears  enough 
the  third  year  to  sell  for  eight  dollars. 


INQUIRIES. 


Peaches.— G.  S.  P.,  (Randolph,  Vt.)  We  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  “  rare  ripe,”  or  any  other  peach,  the 
seed  of  which  will  produce  fruit  ie  always  like  the  ori¬ 
ginal.” 

Wind  Power. — A  Subscriber.  We  should  sup¬ 
pose  the  “  Centrific  Wind- wheel,”  described  in  our  last, 
would  answer  your  purpose  better  than  anything  else 
we  have  seen. 

Malay  Fowls  — T.  H.  A.,  (Canton,  Ct.)  Some  of 
the  fowls  called  Malay,  have  feathers  (as  you  describe) 
on  the  legs  down  to  the  feet.  Their  colors  vary  from 
dull  yellow  to  black.  The  largest  of  them  stand  in  the 
first  rank  as  to  size. 

Carrot  Seed. — S.  S.  G.  The  carrot  seed  you  speak 
of  as  being  two  years  old,  we  suppose  wTill  be  a  year 
older  before  you  can  sow  it,  as  it  is  now  too  late  for 
this  season — hence  you  had  better  buy  new  seed  than  to 
use  it.  It  will  vegetate  some  at  two  years  old,  but  not 
as  well  as  during  the  first  year. 

Seed  Planter  — R.  a.  B.,  (Macon,  Ga.,)  asks, 
“  Haven’t  you  an  implement  for  planting  seeds  ?  one 
that  makes  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  and  covers  it,  at 
one  operation  ?  If  so,  will  it  plant  seeds  of  all  sizes, 
and  corn,  peas,  &c.  ?”  Lewis’  seed  planter  answers  all 
these  requisitions  admirably.  Those  who  have  tried  it 
speak  of  it  as  the  best  they  have  seen.  The  price  is 
$15. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  S.  W.  Jewett,  a  Subscriber.  G.  S.  Paine,  Chas.  N. 
Ryan,  Thomas  H.  Austin,  Storrs  Barrows,  a  Wool 
Grower,  Wm.  J.  Eyer,  Heber  Van  Volkenburgh, 
J.  L.  H.,  Herman  Wendell,  Nicholas,  Levi  Disbrow, 
Jason  Smith,  an  Old  Subscriber,  W.,  S.  W.,  John 
Keese,  Ebenezer  Bridge,  S.  S.  G.,  X.,  P.,  H.  L.  Shel¬ 
don,  and  H.  P.  Byram. 

Books,  Papers,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  follows: 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  conduc¬ 
ted  by  Prof.  Silliman  and  others.  New-Haven,  Ct. — 
$5  per  year. 

The  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  edited  by  the 
Officers  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  Utica. — 
Quarterly;  $1  a  year. 

The  Cayuga  Tocsin,  from  Maj.  J.  B.  Dill. 

Premium  Lists  of  the  New-Haven  (Ct.)  Horticultu¬ 
ral  Society,  of  the  Fairfield  (Ct.)  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  and  of  the  Hartford  Co.,  Ct.,  Ag.  Society. 

The  Farmers’  Library,  Yol.  I.,  neatly  bound,  form¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  octavo  volume  of  664  octavo  pages,  and 
embracing  Petzholdt’s  Lectures  to  Farmers  on  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry,  and  Thser’s  Principles  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  also,  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  voh 
I.,  complete,  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  and  bound  in  uniform 
style  with  the  Library.  From  the  publishers,  Greely& 
McElrath,  New  York. 

Speech  of  Hon.  E.  B.  Holmes,  in  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  on  the  Mexican  War,  from  Mr.  H. 

Prize  List  of  the  New  Haven  (Ct.)  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  for  1846 — Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Birmingham, 
Oct.  1st.  From  L.  Durand. 

Lardner's  Popular  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art,  part 
14.  This  part  completes  the  work,  forming  two  beau¬ 
tiful  volumes  of  about  600  pages  each. — Price  $4. 50. 

Prize  Lists  of  the  Otsego  arid  Oneida  Agricultural 
Societies  for  this  year.  The  Otsego  Fair  is  to  be  held 
at  Cooperstown,  Oct.  1,  2;  that  of  Oneida,  at  Whites- 
town,  Sept.  24,  25. 

S.  W. — The  paper  was  disposed  of  as  requested. 

N.  C. — We  know  of  no  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the 
animal  you  speak  of  in  this  vicinity. 

L.  F.  Payson — Should  like  to  hear  from  you. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


[U  In  Mr.  Jewett’s  article  on  “  Improved  Flint 
Wheat,”  in  this  number,  the  variety  should  have  been 
described  as  a  bald  wheat,  with  a  few  short  beards  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  head. 

$1^  In  the  article  on  Principles  of  Breeding”  in 
this  number,  the  No.  1591  is  applied  to  the  bull,  Red 
Comet,  by  mistake — that  number  belongs  to  Wye  Co¬ 
net,  as  he  is  registered  in  the  Herd-Book. 

Crops  in  Connecticut. — Extract  from  a  letter 
from  H.  Watson,  Esq.,  dated  East  Windsor  Hill,  July 
21st: — “  My  tobacco  crops  look  well.  Our  wheat  crop 
is  a  good  one — it  succeeds  better  after  tobacco  than 
after  any  other  crop  ;  and  we  have  proved  here,  that 
tobacco  does  not  exhaust  the  land  as  much  as  corn,  for 
on  land  every  way  manured  and  cultivated  alike,  a 
much  greater  crop  of  wheat  is  obtained  from  the  to¬ 
bacco  land  than  from  the  corn  land,  in  the  same  field, 
and  side  by  side.” 

Crops  on  Long  Island. — Extractfrom  a  letter  from 
Albert  G.  Carl,  Esq.,  dated  Queen’s  Co.,  July  16th, 
1846.  “Our  wheat  and  rye  is  all  in  sheaf  or  stack, 
and  is  a  fine  crop.  We  are  yet  in  the  midst  of  hay, 
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and  that  too  is  a  heavy  crop.  Although  the  drought 
of  last  season  injured  the  roots  of  grass  considera¬ 
bly,  yet  the  fine  season  of  this  year  has  made  it  more 
than  an  average.  It  was  noticed  early  in  the  spring, 
that  there  was  much  sorrel  in  fields,  more  than  usual ; 
was  it  caused  by  the  absence  of  grass  roots,  killed 
by  the  dry  weather  of  last  year  ? 

“  Oats  are  very  large,  and  promise  to  be  a  great  yield; 
they  are  getting  ripe,  and  will,  in  a  day  or  two,  need 
to  be  cut.  The  weather  was  wet  for  some  two  weeks 
in  June,  and  the  first  one  of  July,  so  that  we  could  not 
commence  haying  as  soon  as  usual  or  desirable,  and 
have  had  busy  times  since.  Corn,  perhaps,  never  looked 
better;  it  is  very  forward,  and  in  a  most  growing  state, 
just  setting  for  ears;  there  are  no  poor  fields  of  it  to  be 
seen.  Buckwheat  is  sown,  and  has  a  good  start. 

“So  far,  our  farmers  do  not  complain  of  any  crops. 
The  rot  in  the  potato  has  commenced  in  fields  of  those 
planted  early,  and  we  fear  will  be  extensive.  There  is 
a  fine  prospect  for  fruit,  but  the  wet  weather  caused 
the  cherry  to  rot  on  the  trees.  They  were  very  abun¬ 
dant.” 

Crops  in  Georgia. — Extract  from  a  letter  received 
from  R.  A.  Benson,  Esq.,  of  Macon,  Ga. :  “The 
crops  are  very  promising.  More  wheat  lias  been  made 
this  year  in  this  state  than  ever  before :  fully  double 
what  has  been  made  in  any  previous  year.” 

Crops  in  General. — Grass  has  generally  been  over 
an  average  crop.  In  some  few  cases  it  has  not  done 
much  better  than  last  year,  but  accounts  from  all  direc¬ 
tions,  with  a  few  exceptions,  speak  of  the  crop  as  being 
unusually  good.  Rye  has  given  a  good  yield,  and  the 
grain  is  generally  plump  and  of  good  quality.  Oats 
have  not  yet  (July  22,)  been  harvested,  but  the  crop 
looks  heavy.  In  some  instances  the  growth  of  straw  is 
so  rank  that  it  has  somewhat  fallen  down,  but  we  have 
not  seen  many  cases  where  the  crop  appears  to  be  suffer¬ 
ing  on  this  account.  Barley ,  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  is 
promising.  Wheat,  taking  the  whole  country  together, 
we  venture  to  say  is  unusually  abundant.  It  is  true, 
the  Hessian  fly  has  committed  damage  in  some  districts, 
but  their  ravages  are  quite  limited,  and  from  the  great 
west  and  the  far  south,  we  have  the  unanimous  state¬ 
ment  of  a  bountiful  harvest.  Indian  Corn  is  generally 
promising.  Accounts  from  the  south  inform  us  that  it 
never  looked  better.  We  have  seen  a  few  fields  which 
have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  wire-worm. 
This  insect  has  prevailed  in  uncommon  numbers  in  some 
neighborhoods  and  on  some  kinds  of  soil,  during  this 
season  and  the  last.  Oats  and  barley,  as  well  as  old 
meadows,  in  some  cases  have  been  greatly  injured  by 
them.  For  Potatoes,  the  season  may  be  said  to  have 
been  so  far  rather  favorable.  They  have  not  suffered 
with  drouth,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  two  previous 
years  But  the  final  condition  of  the  crop  cannot  yet  be  as¬ 
certained.  The  malady  which  for  several  years  has  so 
seriously  affected  it,  may  yet  make  its  appearance.  In¬ 
deed  we  have  already  seen  its  “  premonitory  symptoms  ” 
in  a  few  instances,  and  have  been  informed  that  on  Long- 
Island  and  in  some  parts  of  New- Jersey,  the  tubers  have 
even  now  began  to  rot.  A  few  days  more  will  proba¬ 
bly  show  with  some  certainty  what  we  may  expect  in 
the  case. 

$Cff=>We  saw  lately  some  very  superior  Dorking 
Fowls,  and  some  Rabbits  of  extraordinary  size, 
which  had  just  arrived  from  England,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  the  country  seat  of  Frs.  Rotch,  Esq.,  at 
Butternuts,  Otsego  county.  The  rabbits  weigh,  it  is 
said,  when  full  grown,  from  14  to  16  lbs.  each,  dressed, 
and  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  quality  of  their  flesh. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  Mr.  R.,  with  his  family, 
have  returned  to  this  country,  after  an  absence  of  seve¬ 
ral  years  in  Europe. 

Hereford  Cattle  for  Vermont — Rev.  L.  G. 
Bingham,  of  Williston,  Vt.,  has  lately  purchased  of 
Messrs.  Corning  &  Sotha.m,  some  fine  Hereford  cattle. 
The  lot  consisted  of  the  imported  cow,  Aston  Beauty , 
two  yearling  heifers,  a  yearling  bull,  arid  heifer  calf, 
They  are  animals  of  excellent  qualities,  anti,  we  think, 
will  prove  particularly  valuable  to  that  section  of 


country.  Their  vigorous  constitutions  will  adopt  them 
to  the  climate;  and  on  the  sweet  pastures  of  the  hills 
and  mountains,  they  will  easily  and  quickly  thrive 
and  fatten,  while  in  any  fair  trials  in  the  yoke,  or  for 
the  production  of  butter,  they  will  not  be  “  found 
wanting.” 

Durham  Oattle. — Among  our  advertisements  will 
be  found  that  of  Paoli  Lathrop,  Esq.,  of  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  offering  for  sale  his  herd  of  Durham  cattle.  We 
have  seen  some  good  animals  belonging  to  Mr.  and 
we  believe  the  herd  is  generally  reputed  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country. 

Fine  Cherries. — We  were  presented,  the  first  of 
last  month,  with  some  very  superior  cherries,  from  the 
garden  of  Messrs.  McCulloch  &  Kirtland,  of  Green- 
bush.  We  think  they  were  of  the  variety  described  by 
Mr.  Downing  as  the  Bigarreau,  though  they  had  been 
procured  under  the  name  of  White  Tartarian.  Their 
size  was  greater  than  any  we  have  before  seen,  and 
their  flavor  and  appearance  corresponds  with  Mr. 
Downing’s  description,  as  follows:  “Flesh  pale  yel¬ 
low,  quite  firm,  juicy,  with  a  rich,  sweet,  and  delicious 
flavor  if  allowed  fully  to  ripen.  In  perfection  the  last 
of  June.” 

Mr.  Norton’s  Analysis  of  Oats. — Some  months 
since  we  noticed  the  fact,  that  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland  had  awarded  a  premium  of  fifty  sovereigns  to 
our  fellow-countryman  Mr.  John  P.  Norton,  for  a 
chemical  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
oat.  The  society’s  journal  for  July,  contains  Mr.  Nor¬ 
ton’s  report  on  this  subject.  The  late  period  at  which 
it  was  received  precludes  a  lengthened  notice  at  this 
time,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  present  an  abstract  of  it 
in  our  next. 

$C|p  The  early  potatoes  advertised  by  E.  Comstock 
&  Co.,  are  of  the  kind  we  have  before  spoken  of  in 
several  instances.  We  deem  them  the  most  valuable 
early  variety  we  have  ever  known.  Their  growth  is 
remarkably  rapid — making  a  strong,  healthy  vine — and 
the  tuber  is  decidedly  more  farinaceous  and  palatable 
than  any  other  kind  known  to  us  which  ripens  so  early. 
We  had  them  on  our  table  of  fine  size  and  quality  this 
season,  the  25th  of  June. 

Genesee  Agricultural  School. — We  are  well 
pleased  to  learn  that  this  institution  has  been  patron¬ 
ised  so  far  to  an  extent  even  greater  than  was  antici¬ 
pated.  General  Harmon,  who,  it  will  probably  be 
recollected,  is  associated  with  Dr.  Lee  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  school,  writes  as  follows  to  a  gentleman 
of  this  city : — “  We  have  had  as  many  boys  at  our  agri¬ 
cultural  school  as  we  could  accommodate.  I  have  ad¬ 
ded  a  few  more  rooms,  which  have  made  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  ten  more.” 

Hay-Spreading  Machine. — We  are  obliged  to  our 
correspondent,  C.  B.,  for  his  suggestions  in  regard  to 
this  implement;  but  if  he  will  turn  to  our  last  volume, 
page  190,  he  will  find  a  cut  and  description  of  one 
which  we  think  gives  a  correct  idea  of  its  construction 
and  uses. 

National  Fair _ Adrian  Bergfn,  of  New 

Utrecht,  L.  I.,  writes;  “In  attending  the  National 
Fair  at  Washington,  I  was  much  gratified  to  witness 
the  improvements  our  country  has  gained  within  a  few 
years,  in  manufactures,  and  in  improvements  of  all 
kinds:  and  if  our  nation  remains  prosperous,  we  shall 
still  continue  to  advance,  only  let  our  young  men  labor 
with  their  own  hands,  and  not  think  it  beneath  their 
dignity.” 

Corn  and  Cob  Meal. — Samuel  Teague,  near 
Dayton,  Ohio,  informs  us  that  he  fattened  his  hogs  last 
fall,  on  corn-and-cob  meal  made  into  mush  by  steam, 
and  that  he  intends  feeding  about  one  hundred  hogs  in 
the  same  way  the  present  season.  He  thinks  he  saved 
one-half  of  the  grain  by  this  mode.  We  are  fully  of 
the  opinion  that  the  saving  by  cooking  meal  for  hogs 
is  very  great.  As  to  the  use  of  the  cobs,  we  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  testing  them  very  thoroughly, 
but  incline  to  the  belief,  that  where  the  meal  is  tho- 
I  roughly  cooked,  they  would  be  of  less  value,  particu- 
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iarly  for  hogs.  We  suppose,  however,  that  cattle,  and 
perhaps  hogs,  may  obtain  some  nourishment  from  cobs, 
when  properly  prepared,  but  we  suppose  the  chief  value 
of  cobs  consists  in  rendering  the  meal  more  light  and 
bulky,  when  they  are  worked  up  with  the  grain,  by 
which  the  meal  is  more  thoroughly  acted  on  by  the 
juices  of  the  stomach,  and  consequently  more  perfectly 
digested. 

Multicole  Rye. — Messrs.  McCulloch  &  Kirt- 
land,  of  Greenbush,  have  raised  a  small  lot  of  this 
kind  of  grain  the  present  season,  being  the  first  we  have 
ever  seen  growing.  The  crop  had  the  appearance  of 
being  decidedly  the  heaviest  which  has  ever  come  under 
our  notice,  though  the  soil  from  its  compact  and  rather 
cold  nature,  did  not  seem  to  be  very  well  adapted  to 
the  production  of  rye.  A  portion,  only,  of  the  crop  has 
yet  been  got  out,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
yield  shall  have  been  ascertained,  it  will  be  found  an 
extraordinary  one.  By  reference  to  our  advertising 
columns,  it  will  be  seen  that  E.  Comstock  &  Co.  have 
this  kind  of  grain  for  sale. 

Samples  of  Wool. — The  great  number  of  letters 
we  receive,  enclosing  samples  of  wool,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  noticing  them  at  length.  We  have  some 
very  fine  samples  from  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Brown, .of 
Akron.  Ohio,  showing  the  condition  in  which,  (as  it  is 
stated)  they  always  put  their  wool  for  market.  It  is 
most  beautifully  clean,  and  we  should  be  pleased  to 
learn  the  particular  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared. 
Messrs.  P.&  B.  state,  that  “  such  wool,  in  similar  con¬ 
dition,  has  been  worth  in  cash,  at  Lowell,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  and  Webster,  Mass.,,  an  average  of  full  70  cents 
per  pound,  for  the  last  ten  years.”  The  samples  sent 
are  said  to  be  from  fleeces  “  each  and  every  one  of 
which  weighed  from  3^  to  3|  lbs.” 

We  have  also  received  samples  of  wool  from  the 
flocks  of  Ebenezer  Bridge,  Pomfret,  Vt.,  and  B  H. 
Streeter,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  who  have  no  doubt  good 
sheep. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFIT  OF  HENS. 

J.  H.  Austin,  Canton,  Ct.,  sends  us  an  account  of  the 
profits  of  keeping  fifteen  hens  for  the  year  1845.  He 
fed  them  a  quart  of  corn  per  day,  and  “  occasionally  a 
few  boiled  potatoes;  also  kept  a  supply  of  clam  and 
oyster-shells  pounded  for  them  to  eat.  He  charges  the 
corn  at  75  cents  per  bushel.  The  profits,  according  to 
his  statement,  are  shown  by  the  following  summary : — 


Sold  102  dozen  eggs  at  12^  cents,. . . . $12.75 

30  dozen,  family  use,  &c., .  3.75 

75  chickens  at  Is.  each,  . .  12.50 


$29.00 

Deduct  expenses  and  trouble, .  9.00 


Nett  amount, . $20.00 


BORING  FOR  WATER. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Cultivator,  Mr.  Levi  Disbrow, 
writes  us  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
water  by  boring  in  the  situation  described,  providing  it 
is  undertaken  by  those  who  <e understand  it,”  and  for 
those  who  are  <•  able  to  foot  the  bills.”  He  says,  “  it 
will  prove  valuable  in  towns  and  among  wealthy  people, 
but  not  in  other  situations.”  Mr  Disbrow  has  been 
many  years  engaged  in  boring  for  water;  he  was  in  fact, 
we  believe,  the  first  to  bring  that  mode  of  obtaining 
water  particularly  into  notice  in  this  country.  He  states 
that  he  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  mode  of  tight  tubing. 
He  states  that  the  boring  at  the  large  brewery  in  this 
city,  which  belonged  to  the  late  firm  of  Boyd  &  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  was  done  by  him;  that  he  there  used  for  the 
first  time,  a  tube  to  follow  as  fas.t  as  the  boring  was  done, 
previous  to  which  there  is  no  accounts  of  any  thing  of 
the  kind  being  used  in  Artesian  wells.  He  states,  that 
the  light  tubing  is  the  only  node  by  which  a  well  can 


be  sunk  through  quick-sands,  or  where  it  is  necessary 
to  shut  off  fresh  water  from  salt,  or  salt  from  fresh,  as  is 
the  case  at  Syracuse  and  Salina,  and  in  cities  and  towrns 
along  the  seacoast.  Mr.  Disbrow  is  at  present  engaged 
in  boring  for  water  at  Little  Sodus,  Wayne  county,  and 
would  be  glad  to  hear  further  from  Mr.  Bryant. 


MUCK  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

Mr.  Storrs  Barrows,  of  South  Trenton,  N.  Y., 
thinks  our  correspondent  at  Castleton,  Vt.,  is  wrong  in 
the  statement  that  muck  e<  in  its  crude  state  is  almost 
valueless  as  a  manure.”  (See  June  No.  p.  192.)  After 
having  used  it  in  various  ways,  Mr.  B.  says  he  is  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  hauling  it  from  the  swamp  in  the 
autumn,  and  spreading  it  evenly  over  the  meadow.  He 
thinks  the  <(  extra  expense  of  composting  with  barn¬ 
yard  dung  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  practice.” 

We  have  often  remarked  that  there  is  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  value  of  ‘‘muck”  as  manure.  Its  com¬ 
position  is  various.  That  which  has  assumed  the  form 
of  peat,  usually  requires  a  process  of  preparation  to  fit 
it  to  nourish  plants.  It  is  frequently  formed  in  a  great 
degree  of  mosses,  which  in  the  course  of  time,  have 
grown  and  perished — each  succeeding  crop  increasing 
by  its  decay  the  accumulation  of  the  mass.  Peat  usu¬ 
ally  contains  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  substances 
which  are  prejudicial  to  vegetation,  particularly  tannin 
and  gallic  acid,  and  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be 
driven  away,  or  rendered  harmless,  before  the  peat  can 
yield  its  fertilizing  properties  to  vegetation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  muck  which  is  formed  by  the  decay  of 
the  leaves  of  trees,  (especially  those  of  hard  wood,) 
mixed,  as  is  often  the  case,  with  the  wash  of  surround¬ 
ing  lands,  is  a  different  substance,  does  not  contain  the 
acids  just  mentioned,  or  only  in  a  slight  degree,  and  is 
at  once  capable  of  nourishing  crops. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Farmer’s  Library  and  Monthly  Journal. — Th* 
work  was  commenced  in  the  city  of  New- York,  in  July, 
1845.  It  is  issued  monthly,  each  number  containing 
about  one  hundred  pages.  The  design  is  to  afford  a 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  also  to  republish  standard 
foreign  works.  The  first  half  of  each  number  is  there¬ 
fore  devoted  to  the  latter  purpose,  and  the  other  part  to 
miscellaneous  agricultural  intelligence.  But  we  have 
so  often  spoken  of  the  Farmer’s  Library  before,  that 
there  seems  not  now  to  be  any  necessity  of  describing  it 
in  detail.  We  have  just  received  the  entire  work  for  the 
first  year,  consisting  of  two  beautifully  printed  and  sub¬ 
stantially  bound  octavo  volumes  of  550  pages  each.  Of 
the  republished  works,  we  have  Petzholdv’s  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry  and  Thaer's  Principles  of 
Agriculture,  which  comprise  one  volume  of  the  Li¬ 
brary.  The  Journal  of  Agriculture  consists  of 
original  contributions  from  eminent  practical  farmers 
of  this  country,  with  similar  communications  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  prize  essays  on  various  subjects,  written  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  numerous  articles  from  the  pen 
of  the  spirited  and  classical  Editor,  with  notices  of  emi¬ 
nent  patrons  and  improvers  of  agriculture,  accompanied 
by  well  executed  portraits  and  biographical  sketches. 
Among  others,  we  are  presented  in  the  first  volume 
with  the  portrait  of  the  late  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  of  this  city,  and  that  of  Judge  Richard  Pe¬ 
ters,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  announced  that  a  portrait 
on  steel  of  the  late  James  Wadsworth,  Esq. ;  of  Gene- 
seo,  is  ready  and  will  shortly  appear  in  the  current  vol¬ 
ume.  The  work  is  interspersed  with  other  engravings 
and  wood-cuts,  illustrative  of  various  subjects  connected 
with  its  design;  such  as  improved  implements,  plans 
for  farm-buildings,  animals,  &c.  The  work  is  “got 
up  ”  in  the  very  best  style  in  every  respect,  anti  is  af¬ 
forded  at  a  very  moderate  price — the  two  volumes  we 
have  described,  being  sold  at  only  $2.50  each.  It  is 
edited  by  that  veteran  in  agricultural  literature,  John 
S.  Skinner,  Esq.,  and  published  by  Greely  &  McEl- 
rath,  Tribune  Buildings.  New-York. 

{£§=>  The  first  number  of  the  Farmer’s  Library  for 
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the  second  volume  is  before  us.  It  commences  with  the 
republication  of  Stephen’s  Book  of  the  Farm,  an 
elaborate  work,  originally  published  in  Scotland,  and 
which  has  been  highly  commended  in  that  country  and 
England.  The  republication  will  be  continued  till  the 
work  is  finished.  The  Journal  department  will  be 
conducted  as  heretofore.  We  invite  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  this  work.  $5  per  year. 

American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. — The 
July  number  of  this  capital  work  is  received.  Among 
the  contents,  which  are  varied  and  valuable,  we  have 
read  with  interest  the  articles  on  the  Ethnography  and 
Archaeology  of  the  American  Aborigines,  by  S.  G. 
Morton;  on  the  Evidence  of  Fossil  Footprints  of  a 
Quadruped  allied  to  the  Cheirotherium,  in  the  Coal 
Strata  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Cha?.  Lyell,  Esq.;  on  the 
Physical  Structure  of  Plants,  by  Dr.  D.  P.  Gardner; 
Facts  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes,  by  Prof.  C.  Dewey, 
&c.  We  have  also  been  interested  by  a  communication 
on  the  Zeuglodon  Remains  of  Alabama,  by  S.  B.  Buck- 
ley.  As  it  had  been  conclusively  proved  that  the 
bones  of  the  Zeuglodon,  which  Mr.  Koch  exhibited  in 
New- York  and  elsewhere,  under  the  name  of  Hydrar- 
chos,  belonged  to  different  individuals,  some  might  be 
induced  to  doubt  whether  the  skeleton  of  the  Zeuglo¬ 
don  which  Mr.  Buckley  obtained  in  Alabama,  now  in 
possession  of  Prof.  Emmons  of  this  city,  really  belonged 
to  one  animal.  Mr.  Buckley’s  communication  is  di¬ 
rected  chiefly  to  this  point,  in  reference  to  which  he 
fives  a  detailed  and  authentic  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  skeleton  was  procured,  clearly  proving  that 
all  the  bones  belonged  to  one  individual.  The  Journal 
is  published  by  Messrs.  Silliman  &  Dana,  at  Nevv- 
Ilaven,  on  the  first  day  of  every  second  month — $5  per 
year. 

Doctor  Lardner’s  Lectures. — We  have  received 
the  Fourteenth  Number,  which  completes  the  series, 
and  contains  the  title-pages,  indexes,  &c.,  for  both 
volumes.  The  publishers  state  that  the  complete  series 
are  now  printed  in  two  large  octavo  volumes,  and  neatly 
and  substantially"  bound  in  muslin  and  sold  at  $4.50. 
We  do  not  know  how  so  much  valuable  knowledge  can 
be  purchased  in  any  other  way  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Greely  &  McElrath,  Tribune  Buildings, 
New-York. 

The  Son  of  Temperance  and  Rechabite. — This 
is  a  work  just  commenced  in  this  city,  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  temperance  under  the  auspices  of  the  Or¬ 
ders  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  and  Rechabites  The 
first  number  makes  a  very  pretty  appearance,  forming  a 
magazine  of  forty  pages  octavo.  It  is  to  be  issued 
monthly,  at  $1  per  year.  Edited  by  J.  Stanley  Smith, 
(late  editor  of  the  Albany  Citizen,)  and  published  by 
John  Tanner.  As  an  instrument  of  good,  we  wish 
the  work  success. 


FOREIGN. 


We  have,  by  the  Cambria,  our  English  and  Scotch 
papers  to  the  1st  of  July.  The  new  Corn  and  Tariff! 
bills  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  became  a  law  on 
the  25th  of  June.  Shortly  after  this  event,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Queen,  which  was 
accepted.  Lord  John  Russell  has  been  appointed  in 
his  place,  and  has  formed  a  cabinet,  which  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  the  government.  The  prospect  is 
highly  flattering  for  an  early  and  abundant  harvest. 
The  season  had  been  uncommonly  warm,  with  timely 
rains,  and  all  crops  have  flourished  well.  There  is,  as 
yet,  little  or  no  complaint  of  the  potato  disease  either 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Flour  and  grain  is  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  English  markets,  and  was  being  rapidly  re¬ 
leased  from  bond,  under  the  nominal  duty  of  four  shil¬ 
lings  per  quarter.  Cotton  had  slightly  advanced  in 
price.  American  provisions  were  plenty  in  the  princi¬ 
pal  ports. 

A  paper  of  later  date,  received  by  the  Great  Britain, 
speaks  of  the  decline  in  prices  of  breadstuffs  as  follows: 
“  We  noticed  in  our  last  the  immense  quantities  of  flour 
and  wheat  which  had  been  released  from  bond  when  the 


new  act  came  into  operation.  Flour,  in  consequence, 
has  declined  to  the  extent  of  6s.  a  barrel,  and  wheat 
nearly  10s.  a  quarter.  Every  one  anticipated  a  serious 
reduction,  but  the  fall  has  fully  equalled  the  worst  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  importers.  Every  day  brings  vessels 
from  Canada  and  the  U.  States,  laden  with  flour,  which 
has  been  shipped  in  anticipation  of  better  prices,  the 
fall  of  which,  on  the  eve  of  a  prolific  harvest,  will 
prove  quite  as  injurious  to  the  British  farmer  as  to  the 
American  exporter.” 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-York,  July  22,  1846. 

COTTON— New  Orleans  and  Alabama  per  lb.,  7 £al0c— Flori¬ 
da,  7£a9£— Upland,  7a9  cts. 

BUTTER— Prime,  per  lb-,  16al8c. — Common,  6a7. 

CHEESE— Per  lb.,  6a7c. 

FLOUR  — Genesee,  per  bbl ,  $4. 12|a$ 4. 18§— Michigan,  and 
Ohio,  $4«$4 . 06. 

GRAIN— Wheat  per  bushel,  82a86c. — Rye,  62|a64  c— Corn, 
Northern,  53a53£c. — Barley,  45. — Oats,  35. 

HEMP— Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  $215a$225— American  water- 
rotted,  $130a$180. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb..  5|«7  cts. 

BEEF — Mess,  per  bbl.,  $6.50a$7. 

LARD — Per  lb.  5|a6e.  « 

PORK — Mess,  per  bbl-,  $9.56^ — prime,  $7.87. 

TOBACCO— Connecticut  seed  leaf,  per  lb,  3^a8|. 


WOOL — (Boston  prices.)  July  18: 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb.* .  38a40  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  3La35  “ 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  28a31  ‘‘ 

“  half  blood  do  .  25a28  “ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .  21a24  “ 


CATTLE  MARKET— Brighton,  July  20  —At  market,  465  beef 
cattle,  10  yokes  working  oxen,  40  cows  and  calves,  2250  sheep,  and 
swine  none  at  market.  Beef  cattle,  exlra  $6,  first  quality,  $5.50, 
second  do.  $5,  third  do.  from  $4  to  4.75.  Workingoxen — Sales  were 
made  at  $"2.  $78,  $85  and  $102.  Cows  and  calves — Sales  at  $23, 
$26,  $29,  $34  and  $42.50.  Sheep— Dull  sales  of  lots  at  $1.25,  $1.37, 
$1.66,  $1  75  and  $2.63.  No  swine  in  market. 

N.  B  Cattle  very  poor  in  quality  at  market  to-day,  but  most  of 
them  sold— say  50  head  left  over. 


PRINCE’S  PREMIUM  STRAWBERRIES. 


William  R.  Prince  Co.,  Flushing. 

HAVING  devoted  great  attention  to  this  Fruit,  now  offer  the 
most  estimable  collection  existing  in  America  or  Europe, 
embracing  all  the  choicest  varieties  recommended  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  most  estimable  of  other  countries, 
including  several  splendid  seedlings,  originated  by  themselves  and 
others.  The  sexuality  of  every  variety  has  been  investigated,  and 
such  plants  and  directions  will  be  furnished  as  will  insure  abun¬ 
dant  crops.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  strawberries  becoming  bar¬ 
ren  when  properly  managed  ;  they  can  be  transplanted  from  Au¬ 
gust  to  November. 

Primordian,  the  finest  and  most  productive  early  crimson  varie¬ 
ty,  large,  profuse  bearer,  one  of  our  seedlings,  and  now  first  offer¬ 
ed,  $3  per  dozen. 

Large  Early  Scarlet.  $1  per  100. 

Garnestone  Scarlet,  $1  for  25,  and  $2  per  100. 

Crimson  Pine,  large,  fine,  and  prolific,  another  of  our  new  seed¬ 
lings,  $2  per  doz  .  and  $3  for  25.  . 

Crimson  Cone,  one  of  the  most  splendid,  large,  bright  crimson, 
high  flavor,  profuse  bearer,  unrivalled,  $3  for  50,  and  $5  per  100. 

Prince  Albert,  (true  sort,)  Coul  Late  Scarlet,  Iowa,  and  Willay, 
$1  per  dozen,  and  $2  per  50.  - 

Alice  Maude,  Deptford  Pine,  Corse’s  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  and 
Buist’s  Prize,  $1  50  per  dozen. 

President  and  Clara  Victoria,  $3  for  six. 

Swainstone.  Black  Roseberry.  and  Victoria,  $1  for  25,  and  $2 


^British  Queen,  Myatt’s  Eliza,  Myatt’s  Pine,  Elton,  and  Old 
Pine,  all  fine  flavor, 'but  poor  bearers,  $1  for  25,  and  $2  to  $3 
per  100.  „  „  , 

Hovey’s  Seedling,  Bishop’s  Orange,  Ross  Phoenix  or  Keen’i 
Seedliiw  and  Roseberry,  50  cents  for  25,  and  $1.50  per  100. 

Dundee,  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  Methven,  $1  per  100. 

Royal  Scarlet,  Old  Scarlet,  Melon,  and  Downton,  moderate 
bearers,  50  cts.  for  25,  and  $1  per  100. 

Hudson,  (of  Cincinnati,)  great  bearer,  $1  for  2o,  and  2.o0  per  100. 

Prolific,  Large  Flat,  and  Green  Hautbois,  $1  for  25,  and  $2 


1  White  and  Red  Running  Alpine  Everbearing.  $1  for  50,  and 
White  and  Red  Bush,  do.,  $1  for  25.  _  _  . ,  ., 

Common  English  Red  Wood,  (erroneously  called  Stoddards 
Washington  Alpine,)  $1  per  100. 

English  White  wood,  $1  per  100. 

Very  large  quantities  at  a  reduction.  Orders  not  less  tnan  $5, 
(cash  enclosed,)  will  meet  prompt  attention. 

\  ]3  — All  orders  must  be  sent  direct  to  us,  and  no  plants  ara 
from  us  unless  our  printed  bill  and  signature  accompany  them. 

Flushing,  Aug.  1,  1846 — 2t. 
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MULTICOLE  RYE. 

THE  subscribers  will  be  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  the  Multicole 
Rye,  to  a  small  amount,  for  sowing  this  autumn.  This  Rye 
has  thus  far  produced  abundantly,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
variety.  It  requires  no  more  than  three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  is  highly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  sow  for  soiling, 
as  it  grows  very  rapidly,  and  may  be  cut  early  jn  the  spring. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co., 

August  1.  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse. 

DURHAM  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 
rpHE  subscriber  being  about  to  make  new  arrangemonts  in  his 
business,  offers  for  sale  his  entire  stock  of  thorough  bred  Dur¬ 
ham  Cattle,  (25  in  number,)  of  unquestioned  pedigree,  for  which 
see  American  Herd  Book.  This  herd  has  been  selected  and  bred 
with  great  care,  and  with  particular  reference  to  their  dairy  pro¬ 
perties.  They  have  descended  from  the  most  celebrated  herds  in 
England,  and  are  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this 
country.  Any  inquiries  by  mail  promptly  answered  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  PAOLI  LATI-IROP. 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  Aug.  1,  1846.— 2t. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

THE  subscriber  has  for  sale,  at  his  garden  in  Albany,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  kinds  of  strawberries,  viz  :  Elton  Pine,  Iowa,  Myatt’s 
Eliza,  Princess  Royal,  Stoddard’s  New  Seedling  Alpine,  Victoria, 
Swainstone’s  Seedling,  and  British  Queen;  all  rare  and  highly 
esteemed  varieties,  at  fifty  cents  per  dozen,  or  twelve  dozen 
for  $5  ,  packing  included.  Also  Bishop’s  Orange  and  Early  Scar¬ 
let,  at  $1  per  hundred  ;  Ross’  Phoenix  and  Hovev’s  Seedling,  at 
$2  per  hundred.  .  AMES  WILSON. 

Albany,  Aug  1— It. 

FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
PLANTS,  &c. 

*11  HE  subscribers  have  in  progress  arrangements  for  furnishing 
-L  hereafter  every  description  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Sec.,  which,  when  completed,  will  enable  them  to  forward  to  their 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  every  variety  of  choice 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  &c., 
from  the  best  nurseries  in  this  country  They  solicit  orders  from 
their  friends  and  all  in  want  of  the  above  articles.  Our  central  lo¬ 
cation  and  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  nurserymen  will  enable 
us  to  meet  t^e  wants  of  all.  When  our  arrangements  are  fully 
made,  further  and  more  particular  notice  will  be  given.  In  the 
mean  time  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  orders  from  those  in  want 
of  trees  for  setting  out  the  ensuing  autumn.  Strawberry  plants  from 
one  to  four  dollars  per  hundred.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  No.  10  Maiden  Lane,  and  23  Dean-st. 
Aug.  1,  1846.  


A  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

SITUATED  in  Florence,  Erie  Co  O.,  containing  50  acres  of  good 
land,  suitably  proportioned  in  meadow,  plow,  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  On  the  premises  is  a  good  dwelling  house  and  a  small  barn, 
a  thrifty  bearing  apple  orchard,  with  a  variety  of  other  fruit  trees! 
Said  farm  is  3-£  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  is  contiguous  to  good 
markets,  churches,  and  schools.  Any  inquiry  may  be  made  by  let¬ 
ter,  post-paid,  to  H  DEAN,  No.  135  Bridge-st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
or  of  KNEELAND  TODD,  on  the  premises.  Price,  $1,100. 
August.  1 — 2t* 


MACHINE  BELTING. 

HPHE  subscriber  having  completed  arrangements,  is  now  pre- 
A  pared  to  furnish  the  common  Leather  Banding.  Also  the  su¬ 
perior  patent  Cemented  and  Riveted  Banding,  stretched  and  rep- 
pared  by  machinery)  of  any  required  width,  at  the  lowest  rates 
The  banding  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  J.  PLANT. 
Aug.  1— It.  5  Burling- Slip,  N.  Y. 


FARM  MANAGER. 

WANTED,  a  situation  as  manager  or  agent  of  a  large  farm  or 
estate,  by  a  farmer  who  has  been  educated  on  the  border 
counties  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  upwards  of  three  years  in 
this  country.  Apply  to  S.  SANDS, 

Aug.  1— It  *  Office  of  the  American  Farmer. 


T‘ 


POTATOES. 

10  those  who  desire  choice  varieties  of  potatoes  for  seed,  a 
favorable  opportunity  is  offered  this  fall,  as  we  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  the  following  varieties  during  the  season  and 
until  too  cold  for  sending  abroad,  viz  : 

“  Hall’s  Early  June,”  decidedly  the  best  early  potato  cultivated, 
being  not  only  superior  for  the  table,  but  good  yielders  and  are 
fit  for  eating  many  days  before  any  other  kind.  The  “Carter  Po¬ 
tato”  for  winter  and  spring,  stands  deservedly  high,  and  produces 
better  crops  than  the  Pinkeye.  The  “  Prolific  Blue  ”  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  yielder.  and  where  potatoes  are  grown  for  feeding  stock  are 
a  valuable  variety.  All  the  above  sorts  will  be  carefully  packed 
in  barrels  and  shipped  to  order.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co- 

Aug.  1.  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse. 


GRANT’S  FAN  MILLS. 

TVJ  o.  1,  $21  :  No  2,  $23  ;  No.  3,  $25  ;  and  No.  4.  $27  ;  for  sale 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  10  Maiden  Lane, 
and  23  Deart-st.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co 

Aug.  1,  1846. 


STRAWBERRY  VINES. 

HOVEY’S  SEEDLING,  Virginia  Scarlet,  Ross  Phoenix, 
Black  Hautbois,  White  Pine,  and  the  Excelsior,  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  new  and  superior  variety,  and  an  extraordinary  bearer — for 
sale  by  the  subscriber,  at  his  nursery  in  Albany.  Vines  for¬ 
warded  to  any  part  of  the  country  with  promptness.  Orders  left 
with  E.  Comstock  &  Co.,  of  the  Agricultural  Warehouse,  in  this 
city,  will  be  received.  J.  A.  KANOUSE. 

Albany,  Aug.  1 — It. 


KENDALL’S  CYLINDER  CHURNS. 

TMIE  following  in  relation  to  the  above  churns,  from  a  firm  in 
A  Vermont,  who  purchase  of  us,  will  show  in  what  estimation 
the  cylinder  churns  are  held. 

“  We  wrote  you  a  few  days  since,  to  forward  three  each 
of  the  two  smallest  size  churns.  Please  send  us  immediately 
six  each  of  three  sizes.  Churns  are  getting  in  good  demand.  Our 
people  think  there  is  quite  a  saving  when  they  can  fetch  the  but¬ 
ter  in  two  minutes,  instead  of  churning  two  hours  with  the  old 
fashioned  churn.  The  Kendall  churn  is  getting  to  be  all  the  go.” 

The  above  churns  are  always  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  relail, 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  10  Maiden  Lane,  and 
23  Dean-st.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Aug.  1,  1846.  


KELSEY’S  ALTERNATING  BEE  HIVE, 
Patented  May  9,  1846. 

ENTIRELY  NEW  PRINCIPLE  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  O F 
BEES. 

HMIESE  hives,  the  only  ones  of  real  value  and  utility  to  farmers 
and  others  engaged  in  the  culture  of  bees,  now  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  are  constructed  upon  natural  principles,  and  combine  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advantages  :  The  bees  are  easily  hived  in  them — it  never 
becomes  necessary  to  kill  off  the  swarms;  honey  can  at  all  times 
be  taken  away  when  it  can  be  spared  by  the  swarms,  or  more 
can  be  added  for  the  sustenance  of  late  ones  ;  young  swarms  can 
be  taken  away  at  the  proper  periods,  and  put  into  other  hives, 
where  they  go  to  work  without  the  trouble  of  swarming  or  hiving, 
while  the  main  swarms  are  never  disturbed  in  their  operations. 
The  swarms  are  entirely  protected  from  robbery  by  neighboring 
bees,  and  from  mice  and  insects  ;  they  can  be  handled  with  per¬ 
fect  safety,  and  always  living  and  breeding  in  new  honey  comb, 
are  kept  entirely  healthy,  and  young  swarms  are  always  fully 
developed. 

The  eggs  or  embryo  of  the  bee  moth,  or  miller,  cannot  hatch  or 
mature  around  these  hives,  and  therefore  the  bees  are  entirely  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  ravages  of  that  destructive  enemy,  while  the  al¬ 
ternating  principle  is  such  that  the  bees  are  kept  industrious  the 
whole  season  through,  by  always  having  plenty  of  room  to  work  in. 
Old  honey  comb  cannot  accumulate,  nor  will  the  bee«  “  run  out  ” 
or  “  die  off  ”  in  these  hives. 

They  have  been  fully  tested  by  actual  use,  by  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  extensive  bee  culturists,  under  the  direction  of  the  inventor, 
and  all  the  swarms  are  now  and  will  remain  as  good  as  new  anu 
young  swarms 

Ample  directions  accompany  each  hive,  giving  full  instructions 
for  the  management  of  bees,  which  are  so  simple  that  any  person 
with  ordinary  capacity  and  attention  cannot  fail  to  be  successful 
in  their  management  and  culture. 

They  are  sold  very  cheap,  and  all  farmers  or  other  persons  who 
keep  bees,  or  wish  to  enter  into  that  profitable  culture,  will  find 
these  hives  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  are  invited  to  call  at  the 
American  Institute,  and  S.  Mitchell’s,  34  Bank-st.  N.  Y.  city ; 
L.  Freeman’s,  Bergen,  N.  J.;  Bedell’s  Temperance  House,  Syra¬ 
cuse  ;  A.  Young,  Geneva,  N.  Y ;  W.  Sago’s,  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
where  they  can  be  found  and  examined. 

Applications  for  exclusive  rights  to  make  and  use  them  in  any 
part  of  the  Union,  must  be  directed  to  W.  R.  KELSEY,  Starkey, 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Single  Hives,  with  individual  rights,  can  be  had  by  applying  to 
ihe  subscriber,  or  his  agent,  who  will  furnish  each  purchaser  with 
a  right  signed  by  the  patentee.  W.  R.  KELSEY.  Patentee. 

Aug.  1,  1846— 4t. 

An  Agent  wanted  for  Albany  and  adjoining  counties.  Good 
terms  given. 


WIRE  CLOTH  SEIVE  AND  SCREEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TORY. 

rp HE  subscriber  has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 
-i-  the  above  articles,  which  he  offers  at  the  lowest  mark© 
prices.  D-  L.  CLAWSON. 

July,  1846 — 10  mos.  191  Water-st ,  New-York. 

P.  S. — All  kinds  of  wire  work  manufactured  to  order. 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL  advances  will  be  made  by  the  subscriber  upon  woo 
consigned  for  sale,  or  shipment  to  England. 

HAMILTON  GAY, 

July  1 — 3t.  _ 53  South-street,  New-York. 

SEED  WHEAT. 

PURE  Seed  Wheat  of  the  “  Soules”  variety,  which  yields  frorr 
40  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  may  be  had  at  $1  00  "per  Dushe 
after  the  1st  of  August.  Orders  may  be  addressed  to 

B1SSELL  &  HOOKER. 

July  1— It.  No  1  ^.rcade,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


OUPERIOR  HORSE  RAKES,  made  from  the  best  white  oa) 
O  timber,  for  sale  at  the  Albunr  Agricultural  Warehouse 


July  1. 
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LINNxEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY, 
Late  of  William  Prince ,  deceased ,  Flushing,  L .  L 
near  New -  York. 

THE  new  proprietors  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  nursery, 
known  as  P.Jnce’s,  and  exclusively  designated  by  the  above 
fatle  for  nearly  fifty  years,  offer  for  sale  a  more  extensive  variety 
N  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines  plants,  &c  ,  than  can 
be  found  m  any  other  nursery  in  the  United  States,  and  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  which  may  be  depended  upon  ;  and  they  will  unremit¬ 
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MR.  HORSFORD’S  LETTERS.— NO.  XIII. 


Giessen,  May  1,  1846. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  am  quite  satisfied  of  two  advantages 
possessed  by  the  wine-growing  countries  of  Europe 
over  the  lands  of  our  northern  states,  in  relation  to  the 
culture  of  the  grape. 

One  is,  the  great  surplus  of  labor  here  permitting  an 
amount  of  care  and  cultivation,  which,  with  existing 
wine  prices,  could  not  be  afforded  by  agriculturists  in 
general  in  our  country. 

Another  is  palpable  from  the  fact  that  the  first  frost 
in  this  region  of  country  occurred  on  the  15th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  weather  of  the  summer  season  is  remarkably 
uniform — not  surpassingly  fine,  nor  yet  of  the  worst 
kind — but  free  from  sudden  and  extreme  changes. 

Of  the  first  reason ;  In  Nov.,  1844,  I  saw  peasants 
carrying  hods  of  earth  up  the  steeps  of  the  Rhine 
vintage  to  manure  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  vines. 
The  amount  of  this  labor,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
square  miles  by  the  thousand  are  to  be  enriched  in  this 
way,  and  that  each  root  is  not  more  than  a  foot  and  a 
half  perhaps  in  either  direction  from  its  fellow,  is  im¬ 
mense.  Early  in  April  of  last  year,  I  saw  them  at  work 
removing  the  leaves  and  rubbish,  tieing  the  vines  to 
the  stakes,  and  preparing  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  genial  influences  of  spring.  Through  the  whole 
summer  season,  every  walk  past  vintages,  found  some 
kind  of  labor  going  forward.  In  September  the  outer 
branches  were  cropped,  to  throw  the  flood  of  sap  into 
the  fruit.  In  October  and  November,  the  grapes  were 
gathered,  juice  expressed,  and  disposed  in  casks  for 
fermentation. 

The  labor  bestowed  upon  this  single  department  of 
agriculture  has  vastly  exceeded  all  I  had  conceived. 

Of  the  second  reason;  notwithstanding  the  long  post¬ 
ponement  of  frost,  it  is  computed  that  but  one  year 
in  five  can  be  calculated  upon  as  fruitful.  If  with  this 
uncertainty,  one  chance  in  five,  the  peasantry,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  simplest  fare,  can  barely  live,  how  could 
the  effort  to  cultivate  extensively  be  profitable  With  us, 
where  the  chances  of  success  are  so  reduced  by  the  con¬ 
tingencies  of  sunshine  and  rain,  and  where  labor  is  so 
expensive? 


How  the  effort  may  be  rewarded  in  the  states  farther 
south,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Perhaps  upon  the  eastern 
and  southern  slopes  of  hills  in  some  parts  of  Virginia, 
the  climate  would  not  be  objectionable. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  N.  Horsford. 


CONNECTION  OF  CHEMISTRY  WITH  AGRICULTURE. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  have  been  greatly  pleased  by  the 
perusal  of  a  lecture,  which  I  find  in  a  foreign  periodi¬ 
cal,  delivered  by  J.  C.  Nesbit,  Esq.,  before  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  and  Scientific  Training  School,  at  Lambeth, 
near  London.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  Oxygen, 
its  properties,  &c. ;  and  so  clearly  and  happily  was  it 
illustrated,  that  I  have  transcribed  the  following  extracts, 
and  am  induced  to  offer  them  to  you  for  insertion  in  the 
Cultivator,  hoping  that  some  of  your  readers  may  find 
their  perusal  equally  as  interesting  as  they  have  been  to 
me.  J.  C.  S. 


Oxygen  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  through 
the  whole  of  this  planet.  It  it  is  found  in  the  air,  in  the 
water,  in  the  clouds,  in  the  earth,  and  in  minerals  of 
every  variety.  It  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  all 
sand-stones,  and  clays,  and  oxides  (or  rusts)  of  iron. 
The  fact  is,  all  the  oxides  or  rusts  are  merely  com¬ 
binations  of  this  substance  with  different  bases  or  metals; 
and  its  very  presence  in  such  quantities  throughout  all 
nature,  will  sufficiently  show  the  importance  of  its  ac¬ 
tion.  The  affinities  of  oxygen  for  oth«r  bodies  are 
more  powerful,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  element  we 
know ;  of  its  action  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  as 
we  proceed. 

The  air  contains  one-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen, 
which  in  that  case,  assumes  the  character  of  a  gas; 
every  five  bushels  of  common  air  contain  one  bushel 
of  oxygen.  Oxygen,  as  a  gas,  is  carried  round  the 
world,  and  penetrates  every  part;  and  the  substances 
which  require  it  are  always  sure  to  find  something 
from  which  they  can  abstract  it.  Water,  which  is  the 
next  universally  extended  medium,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen ;  every  nine  tons  of  water  contain 
eight  tons  of  oxygen — not  as  a  gas,  but  as  a  liquid;  and 
in  this  way  it  is  also  disseminated  over  the  world.  In 
the  generality  of  earthy  matters,  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  is  composed  of  oxygen, 

Oxygen  gas  is  also  given  out  in  nature,  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  some  of  its  combinations.  The  vegeta¬ 
ble  world  is  the  great  source  of  oxygen.  Vegetables 
possess  the  power  of  decomposing  two  compounds  of 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  of  retaining  the 
carbon  of  the  one,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  other,  to 
form  their  own  tissues.  This  operation,  however,  only 
goes  on  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  in  the  effulgence  of 
day.  The  process  is  this:  Plants  have  roots  and  leaves. 
By  the  roots  they  take  up  moisture  from  the  soil,  and 
in  this  moisture  are  dissolved  those  substances  which 
plants  require  for  their  subsistence.  To  form  the  or¬ 
ganized  parts  of  plants,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  assistance  of  the  leaves,  through  the  vessels  of 
which  the  juices  of  plants  must  always  pass,  before  they 
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become  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  plant.  The 
leaves  of  plants  have  a  peculiar  function,  namely,  that 
of  separating  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  other  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  atmosphere,  of  retaining  the  carbon  of  this 
carbonic  acid,  and  setting  its  other  ingredient,  the 
oxygen,  free.  After  the  sap  has  thus  been  mixed  in  the 
leaves,  with  the  carbon  which  the  leaves  derive  from 
the  atmosphere,  it  goes  to  increase  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  The  water  taken  up  by  the  root  undergoes  a 
somewhat  similar  decomposition,  its  hydrogen  being 
retained  and  its  oxygen  liberated. 

In  some  of  the  products  of  plants,  such  as  turpentine, 
all  the  oxygen  of  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  have  been 
liberated. 

Oxygen  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  most  powerful 
Supporter  of  combustion ;  it  is  the  substance  which  in 
natural  operations,  consumes  and  burns  up  all  vegetable 
«imd  animal  matter.  It  is  this  oxygen  which,  by  its  action 
upon  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  our  wood,  coal,  oil, 
&c.,  produces  that  light  and  heat  which  we  feel  to  be 
so  necessary.  It  is  oxygen  which  causes  this  candle  to 
burn  at  the  present  moment;  if  deprived  of  oxygen  it 
would  be  extinguished;  but  if  the  supply  be  augmented 
its  brilliancy  will  be  much  increased.  I  will  immerse 
the  lighted  candle  in  this  jar  of  oxygen.  In  a  moment 
you  see  the  flame  becomes  brilliant,  and  burns  with  so 
much  splendor  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes. 

A  similar  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  action  is 
seen,  when  other  combustible  substances,  such  as  sul¬ 
phur  and  phosphorus,  previously  ignited  in  the  air,  are 
brought  into  contact  with  pure  oxygen  gas. 

Iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals  will  burn  in  oxygen 
with  great  ease,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  you 
towards  the  close  of  the  lecture.  It  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  you  to  understand  why  chemical  action  or 
combustion  should  be  so  much  more  intense  in  pure 
oxygen  than  in  air.  In  the  pure  oxygen  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  intimate  contact  of  the  two 
bodies  which  are  uniting  with  one  another,  that  is,  the 
burning  body  and  the  oxygen;  and  as  fast  as  one  portion 
of  oxygen  has  acted  on  the  combustible  body,  its  place 
is  supplied  by  another  portion,  which  in  its  turn  will  be 
wholly  expended  on  the  burning  body.  In  common 
air  this  is  different.  Before  the  combustible  body  can 
be  acted  upon  by  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen,  five  cubic 
inches  of  the  atmosphere  must  be  presented  to  it,  which 
of  course  will  take  up  five  times  the  time.  But  the 
four  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  have  also  the  effect  of 
cooling  the  burning  body  in  passing  through  the  flame 
with  the  oxygen.  The  amount  of  light  and  heat  pro¬ 
duced  depends  on  the  quantity  of  chemical  action  which 
takes  place  in  a  given  time.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  greatest  action  in  the  least  time  will  take  place  with 
the  pure  materials.  If  we,  by  any  artificial  means,  can 
contrive  to  make  common  air  pass  in  large  quantities 
through  the  interstices  of  combustible  bodies,  as  char¬ 
coal,  coal,  &c.}  previously  in  a  state  of  ignition,  we 
shall  in  a  measure  increase  the  action  as  if  we  employed 
pure  oxygen,  because  we  shall  cause  a  greater  action  in 
a  given  period  of  time. 

It  must  now  be  apparent  to  all  of  you  that  the  more 
oxygen  we  can  get  through  a  common  fire  place,  or 
the  more  that  can  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  fuel 
in  a  given  time,  the  greater  will  be  the  combustion,  and 
the  greater  the  heat.  In  the  open  air  coals  burn  dull, 
and  do  not  give  out  much  heat  or  light  in  a  given  time. 
If  coals  be  put  in  a  fire  place,  more  air  gets  through 
them  in  a  given  time,  and  a  great  heat  will  be  pro¬ 
duced;  but  then  the  coals  will  burn  sooner.  If  you 
want  to  get  more  heat  you  must  enclose  the  coals  in  a 
furnace  connected  with  a  high  chimney,  so  that  all  the  air 
is  obliged  to  pass  into  the  furnace  through  the  bars  at 
the  bottom.  You  will  thus  have  in  the  chimney  a  col¬ 
umn  of  hot  air,  which  is  lighter  than  cold  air.  The 
cold  heavy  air  will  therefore  force  upwards  the  light 
air  of  the  chimney  and  endeavor  to  supply  its  place; 
and  as  the  air  can  only  get  into  the  chimney  by  passing 
through  the  furnace,  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  is  in 
this  way  supplied  to  the  fuel  in  a  short  time.  But 
though  you  get  more  heat  in  a  given  time,  you  consume 


more  coals.  I  will  give  you  another  instance:  The 
common  blacksmith’s  forge,  where,  I  have  no  doubt, 
you  have  often  seen  the  workmen  blow  the  bellows  till 
they  were  almost  tired.  The  object  is  to  send  a  greater 
amount  of  air,  (that  is  to  say,  to  send  more  oxygen) 
among  the  coals,  and  by  this  means  to  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  in  a  given  time;  but  in  proportion  to 
the  rapid  production  of  this  heat  will  be  the  quantity  of 
coals  consumed.  Now  there  is  one  fact  in  connection 
with  this  which  you  will  do  well  to  note.  A  pound  of 
charcoal,  in  uniting  with  oxygen,  gives  out  always  the 
same  amount  of  heat  whether  burnt  quickly  or  slowly; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  hydrogen  and  other  combus¬ 
tibles;  and  whether  the  union  be  quick  or  slow,  or  whe¬ 
ther  a  given  amount  of  fuel  be  consumed  in  five 
minutes  or  five  hours,  the  sum  total  of  heat  evolved 
will  be  the  same.  But  it  is  evident  that  if  the  fuel  be 
wholly  consumed  in  five  minutes,  the  heat  in  this  case 
will  be  very  intense  during  its  short  continuance;  but 
if  it  last  five  hours,  the  heat  will  not  be  intense,  but  low 
and  continuous. 

Now,  wherever  oxygen  is  absorbed,  that  is,  when  it 
comes  into  union  with  another  substance,  heat  is  given 
out.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  where  common  vege¬ 
table  matter  will  ignite  spontaneously,  merely  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  brought  in  contact  and  unioh  with  oxy¬ 
gen.  If  we  take  a  pound  or  two  of  cotton,  and  mix  it 
with  linseed  oil  or  olive  oil,  (the  best  is  boiled  linseed 
oil,)  and  then  lay  it  in  a  corner,  the  mixture  will  be  on 
fire  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  cotton  exposes  a  great 
surface  of  the  oil  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air;  and  is  at  the  same  time  from  its  porous  nature, 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Very  well;  the  oxygen  and 
oil  begin  to  act  on  one  another;  a  little  of  the  car¬ 
bon  and  hydrogen  of  the  oil  is  slowly  consumed,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  heat  is  generated,  which  slightly 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass;  for  the  non¬ 
conducting  nature  of  the  cotton  will  not  allow  the  heat 
to  escape  as  it  is  produced.  More  oxygen  acts  on  the 
oil,  more  heat  is  given  out,  and  this  goes  on  till  the 
whole  gets  to  a  red  heat;  light  is  evolved,  and  the  mass 
is  set  fire  to. 

In  the  north  of  England,  where  a  deal  of  oil  is  used 
in  machinery,  and  where  it  is  cleaned  by  waste  cotton, 
many  mills  were  at  one  time  burned  down  from  the 
cause  I  have  mentioned.  The  dirty  oiled  cotton  waste 
was  thrown  into  a  corner  on  Saturday  night,  and  the 
mill  was  burned  down  before  Monday;  and  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  believed  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 
Persons  have  been  blamed  for  the  crime;  while  the 
real  cause  was  that  which  I  am  now  telling  you.  The 
manufacturers  are  now  more  cautious,  and  take  care  not 
to  allow  the  oily  waste  cotton  to  accumulate. 

Agriculturists  are  liable  to  accidents  of  a  similar  kind. 
How  much  money  has  heen  lost  from  the  storing  of  hay 
in  a  wet  state  instead  of  in  a  dry!  Wet  operates  like 
oil;  it  enables  the  oxygen  to  get  hold  of  the  woody 
matter  of  the  hay  upon  which  it  does  not  act  in  the  dry. 
The  hay  is  stacked  in  a  great  hurry,  without  being 
properly  dried.  Being  damp  and  porous,  the  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  a  little  heat  given  out,  which  cannot 
readily  escape;  a  little  more  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and  a 
little  more  heat  given  out,  till  a  red  heat  is  attained, 
and  then  fire  breaks  out.  Now  the  difference  between 
the  oil  and  the  cotton,  and  the  damp  hay  is  only  this; 
that  in  the  first  case  the  fire  breaks  out  in  a  few  hours, 
(from  twelve  to  twenty-four  will  be  sufficient,)  while 
in  the  stack  four  or  five  days  or  weeks  may  sometimes 
be  required. 

I  can  show  you  another  case.  When  farmers  want  to 
make  manure,  they  heap  up  great  masses  of  straw, 
litter,  and  excx-ements;  and  what  takes  place!  It  be¬ 
gins  to  smoke  and  gets  heated.  And  where  does  the 
heat  come  from ;  how  is  it  generated?  The  mass  de¬ 
creases  in  bulk  very  much  ;  in  eight  or  ten  months  it  will 
have  diminished  at  least  half.  But  what  is  the  cause? 
Don’t  you  see  this?  The  active  and  energetic  oxygen 
is  at  work.  You  have  vegetable  matter  moistened  with 
water,  you  have  oxygen  absorbed,  and  it  consumes  the 
dung;  but  more  slowly  than  in  the  case  of  the  hav.  I 
told  you  that  hay  may  take  fire  in  four  or  five  weeks; 
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but  good  farmers  so  manage  it  that  the  heat  shall 
not  exceed  from  80  to  90  degrees.  The  farmer  also 
wants  his  dung  to  decompose  mildly  and  quietly.  But 
what  would  take  place,  if,  instead  of  keeping  the  dung 
pressed  down,  he  was  to  separate  it,  and  let  the  air 
come  in?  Practical  men  will  tell  you  that  the  heat 
would  be  largely  increased;  instances,  indeed  have  been 
known  of  such  heaps  taking  fire.  In  fact,  if  these  dung- 
heaps  are  not  properly  attended  to,  they  will  readily 
take  fire.  You  see,  from  this,  that  oxygen  has  a  deal  to 
do  with  manure;  for  it  is  by  this  substance  that  the 
farmer  gets  his  heaps  diminished  in  bulk.  He  gets  the 
most  worthless  portion  taken  away;  that  which  is  left 
is  more  easily  carted  and  more  valuable.  You  see, 
therefore,  what  an  active  agent  oxygen  is.  It  acts,  too, 
upon  all  metals  exposed  to  the  air.  If  you  take  a  knife 
or  a  spade,  and  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  air  all 
night,  you  will ^find  it  next  morning  of  a  red  color. 
And  what  is’ this  red  substance?  It  is  a  compound  of 
oxygen  and  iron,  called  the  oxide  of  iron. 

There  are  many  other  combinations  which  spontane¬ 
ously  take  lire  and  give  out  heat  from  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.  Iron  pyrites,  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  iron, 
is  found  in  large  quantities  throughout  the  globe.  It  is 
veiy  bright  and  metallic,  looking  something  like  gold 
When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  oxygen  is  absorbed, 
which,  uniting  with  the  sulphur,  forms  sulphuric  acid, 
and  with  the  iron,  oxide  of  iron.  These  two  again 
unite,  and  form  the  sulphate  of  iron,  or  common  green 
vitriol.  As  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  pyrites,  you  are 
also  sure  that  heat  is  produced.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts,  where  sulphate  of  iron  is  largely  made  from 
pyrites,  care  is  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  get  over-heated : 
and  if  it  should  get  too  hot,  water  is  thrown  upon  it. 
Bishop  Watson,  the  celebrated  chemist,  tells  a  curious 
thing  in  his  chemical  essays.  A  man  at  Ellantl,  in 
Yorkshire,  collected  a  quantity  of  the  pyrites,  under  the  > 
idea  that  it  was  gold,  and  put  it  into  his  barn  in  a  heap. 
The  barn,  as  was  common  enough  in  those  days,  was 
made  of  wood,  and  moreover  the  roof  was  a  little 
leaky,  and  by  this  means  rain  was  introduced.  This 
generated  a  heat,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the 
heap  took  fire,  and  burned  down  the  barn.  You  see, 
therefore,  how  important  it  is  that  such  things  should 
be  borne  in  mind. 

There  is  another  thing  very  closely  related  to  what  I 
have  mentioned.  Any  of  you  who  have  been  in  the 
north  of  England,  must  have  seen  all  round  the  great 
coal-pits  of,  Newcastle,  Durham,  and  other  places,  large 
heaps  of  small  coals,  covering  many  acres.  These  coals 
have  been  deposited  there  owing  to  their  small  value; 
and  you  will  find  that  they  are  always  on  fire.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  imagine  that  the  coals  were  set  on  fire? 
No  such  thing;  they  took  fire  by  themselves.  When  I 
state  to  you  that  the  coal  contains  sulphuret  of  iron 
(iron  pyrites,)  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  the 
cause.  The  action  of  oxgen  on  the  sulphuret  of  iron  is 
such  as  to  produce  heat,  and  the  continued  action  of 
this  heat  causes  the  coal  to  take  fire.  Many  singular 
phenomena  of  which- we  occasionally  hear,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  smoking  and  burning  cliffs,  near  the  sea,  are 
due  to  the  action  of  oxygen  on  recently  exposed  iron 
pyrites. 

But  more  still.  This  oxygen,  this  universally-acting 
busybody,  has  something  to  do  with  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes.  We  find  that  these  volcanoes  burst  out 
with  tremendous  force  in  some  places,  emitting  large 
bodies  of  fire.  Whence  does  this  arise?  This  fire  is 
doubtless  the  product  of  combustion.  And  what  an 
enormous  power  must  be  generated  to  produce  such 
awful  results  as  the  overthrowing  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  the  awful  visitation  of  Calabria,  or  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  city  of  Lisbon. 

In  connection  with  Volcanoes  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  are  always  near  the  sea.  You  know 
that  when  you  look  for  their  positions  on  the  map,  you 
keep  your  eye  to  the  coast.  Etna,  Hecla,  Vesuvius, 
Stromboli,  the  burning  mountains  of  the  Andes,  and 
the  volcanoes  in  the  East  Indies,  are  all  to  be  found 
near  the  coast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  water  has 


something  to  do  with  them;  and  water,  recollect,  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  oxygen. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  matter  of  the  interior 
of  the  globe  consists  chiefly  of  the  metallic  bases  of  the 
earths;  and  these,  it  is  well  known,  have  the  power  to 
decompose  water,  uniting  with  its  oxygen  and  libera¬ 
ting  the  hydrogen. 

Now,  if  by  any  means  the  ocean  water  penetrates  to 
these  metallic  bodies,  most  intense  action  will  be  the 
result ;  heat  will  be  liberated,  and  effects  produced  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and 
earthquakes. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  which  I  wish  to  bring 
before  you.  This  oxygen  is  the  agent  appointed  for  the 
destruction  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
Every  one  of  us  is  undergoing  its  action.  We  breathe 
it,  but  we  return  less  of  it  to  the  air  than  we  took  from 
it.  What  we  inhale  produces  heat,  and  this  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  your  bodies  are  warmer  than  the  stone  walls 
around  you.  Without  *any  very  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  or  any  very  forced  comparison,  your 
bodies  may  be  likened  to  little  steam-engines,  or  black¬ 
smith’s  fires.  Your  lungs  operate  as  a  pair  of  bellows, 
your  mouth  is  the  chimney,  and  the  food  is  the  coal. 
Your  bellows  are  always  going;  if  you  are  prevented 
from  breathing  for  two  minutes  you  will  die.  Yet,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  action  of  the  oxygen  on  your  body, 
j  you  could  not  live;  for  from  its  continual  consumption 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  you  derive  your  physical 
energy  and  power.  If  you  did  not  eat  what  would  be 
the  consequence?  Would  the  bellows  cease  to  work? 
No;  they  would  go  on  working  till  every  particle  of 
available  fuel,  (flesh,  fat,  &c.,)  was  consumed.  This 
shows  that  if  you  take  no  food  to  supply  the  waste  of 
the  muscles,  you  must,  like  a  fire,  ultimately  go  out.  If 
j  food  be  withheld  the  parts  of  your  body,  such  as  the  fat, 
the  muscles  of  the  cheeks,  of  the  breast,  and  all  other 
available  parts,  would  be  consumed  by  the  action  of  the 
inspired  air,  before  the  bellows  would  cease  to  work; 
and,  lastly,  the  brain  would  be  attacked,  and  you  would 
die.  Now,  this  always  takes  place  when,  by  any  means, 
food  is  not  taken,  or  not  properly  digested.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  blacksmith  overloads  his  fire,  and 
does  not  blow  his  bellows  enough,  the  flame  goes  out; 
and  you,  if  you  are  always  eating  and  never  blowing 
your  bellows  enough,  you  are  still  liable  to  go  out. 
You  are  putting  on  too  many  coals,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  recommend  you  to. enjoy  yourselves  at 
play,  without  which  you  can  never  expect  to  grow 
strong.  Our  life,  and  the  life  of  all  animals,  therefore, 
depend  on  the  action  of  oxygen  and  the  supply  of  food. 
When  these  two  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  or  balance, 
we  are  in  a  state  of  health.  When  either  one  or 
the  other  are  in  excess,  our  normal  state  of  health 
ceases,  and  various  maladies  ensue,  which  continue 
until  the  cause  is  removed.  Eventually,  however,  the 
oxygen  obtains  the  mastery,  and  these  bodies  of  ours, 
like  those  of  our  ancestors,  will  be  overcome  by  this 
powerful  agent,  and  their  elements  will  be  returned 
into  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  to  furnish  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  life  and  existence  to  succeeding  generations  of 
animated  beings. 

All  vegetable  matters  undergo  a  similar  change,  and 
they  also  are  eventually  decomposed,  to  furnish  again 
the  elements  of  vegetable  life. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  therefore,  unless 
preserved  in  some  peculiar  manner,  are  resolved  into 
their  original  elements.  But  if  protected  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  oxygen,  they  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Wood  is  painted  to  preserve  it  from 
contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  it  thus  lasts 
much  longer.  Again,  coal  is  the  remains  of  immense 
forests  of  primeval  periods,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
composed  into  its  elements.  These  immense  deposits 
of  vegetable  matter  were,  when  deposited,  covered  with 
soft  mud,  so  that  the  oxygen  was  prevented  from 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  and  by  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  from  superincumbent  deposits,  the 
mud  became  a  rock,  and  the  action  of  the  oxygen  be¬ 
came  less  and  less  for  each  succeeding  year.  The  con 
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sequence  is,  the  mass  has  been  preserved  for  an  immense 
period  of  time. 

Animal  matter  may  also  be  easily  preserved  out  of 
contact  with  air.  The  finest  salmon  of  Scotland,  the 
most  excellent  soups,  game,  fowls,  and  fish  of  all  kinds, 
are  now  packed  in  air-tight  tin  cases,  and  can  thus  be 
sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  travellers  across  the 
desert  of  Suez,  in  their  journey  to  the  East  Indies,  often 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  fresh  Scotch  salmon. 

Oxygen,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
that  we  know;  everything  else  yields  to  it  in  import¬ 
ance;  it  is  found  to  pervade  all  nature;  it  is  necessary 
for  the  existence  of  animal  life,  and  is  an  essential  of 
vegetable  growth;  and  in  order  that  you  may  be  able 
to  trace  its  effects  for  practical  purposes,  in  the  economy 
of  the  farm,  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  its  proper¬ 
ties  and  action,  not  only  on  vegetables  and  animals,  but 
also  on  many  elementary  bodies  not  directly  connected 
with  vegetation. 


CHEESE-MAKING-. 


At  the  present  time,  it  is  an  object  of  considerable 
sonsequence  to  the  manufacturers  of  cheese  in  this 
country,  to  produce  that  which  would  be  approved  and 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  in  the  English  markets,  whither 
a  large  quantity  of  that  article  is  now  being  sent.  One 
of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of  English  cheese,  is  that 
made  in  Cheshire;  and,  having  had  frequent  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  process  of  manufacturing  this  kind, 
from  those  who  are  desirous  of  imitating  it,  we  give 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  prize  essay,  by  Mr.  White,  on  Cheese- 
Making  in  Cheshire. 


The  number  of  cows  belonging  to  a  cheese-dairy,  is 
stated  to  be  seldom  less  than  8  or  10,  or  more  than  70 
or  80.  From  18  cows,  a  cheese  from  36  to  54  lbs. 
weight,  is  made  daily  for  four  or  five  months  in  the 
summer.  The  annual  produce,  however,  varies  with 
the  cowrs  and  mode  of  keeping,  and  it  is  observed  that 
great  loss  is  known  to  have  been  sustained  by  not  feed¬ 
ing  the  animals  well  in  winter. 

The  milking  is  performed  in  cow-houses  all  the  year, 
and  it  is  usual  to  have  a  milker  to  every  six  or  seven 
cow's.  The  milk  of  newly  calved  cows  is  not  mixed 
with  that  of  other  cows  till  four  or  five  days  after 
calving. 

The  evening’s  milk  is  seldom  made  into  cheese  till 
the  following  morning,  and  in  small  dairies,  sometimes 
not  till  the  second  morning.  A  cool  milk-house  is 
necessary,  and  hence  it  is  commonly  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  house  (or  other  building)  least  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Most  milk-rooms  have  lattice  or  wire-window's 
for  the  circulation  of  air,  and  an  inclination  is  given  to 
the  floors  for  the  free  escape  of  the  cold  water  which  is 
daily  applied  to  them  in  summer.  Precautions  of  this 
kind  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  milk  from  becoming 
sour.  A  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  is 
thought  the  best  throughout  the  year. 

The  dairy  is  generally  near  the  milk-house,  and  fit¬ 
ted  with  two  boilers;  one  for  scalding  whey,  and  ano¬ 
ther  of  less  size  for  heating  water.  The  salting  and 
drying  house  should  adjoin  the  dairy.  Here  the  cheeses 
are  placed  on  stone  or  wooden  benches,  salted  exter¬ 
nally,  and  dried,  before  removal  to  the  cheese  room. 
Some  dairy-maids  dispense  with  external  salting.  Some¬ 
times  the  cheese-room  is  over  the  dairy,  and  at  others 
it  is  over  the  kitchen,  or  other  apartment  in  which  a 
fire  is  kept.  Light  and  air  are  alw'ays  excluded  from  it 
by  curtains  or  shutters;  and  one  reason  assigned  for  the 
practice,  is  its  tendency  to  prevent  the  hurtful  effects 
of  the  fly.  Some  ot  the  larger  cheese-rooms  are 
warmed  by  stoves  or  hot-air,  and  in  rare  instances, 
from  ordinary  fire-places  built  in  them. 

Process  of  Cheese-Making. — The  extraction  of 
the  whey,  and  salting,  occupy  from  five  to  seven  hours, 
and  it  is  therefore  convenient  to  commence  working  in; 
the  morning.  In  this  case,  the  evening’s  milk  is  kept 
over  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  cream  is  skimmed  off, 


and  a  portion  of  the  milk  warmed.  The  warming 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  brass  or  tin  pan,  about  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  inches  deep,  in  which  the 
milk  is  floated  in  the  boiler,  the  water  in  which  has 
been  heated  for  the  purpose.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  season,  so  much  as  half  the  evening’s  milk  may  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  100  degrees,  a  heat  seldom 
exceeded,  except  with  a  view  of  saving  trouble  in  the 
after  process.  The  cold  milk  is  now  poured  into  the 
cheese-tub,  and  the  warm  added  to  it.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  mixture  may  be  about  75  degrees,  but  in 
warm  weather  70  will  be  enough.  It  is,  however, 
becoming  the  general  practice,  in  summer,  not  to  warm 
the  evening’s  milk;  and  in  very  warm  weather,  even  the 
temperature  of  the  morning’s  milk  is  sometimes  reduced. 
The  cream,  diluted  in  about  double  its  quantity  of 
warm  or  new  milk,  is  next  put  in.  If  a  small  portion 
ol  the  cream  is  to  be  retained  for  butter,  it  is  thought 
best  to  skim  it  off  the  whole  surface  of  the  cr&am  before 
diluting,  in  order  to  remove  froth  and  bubbles,  which 
are  considered  prejudicial  to  the  cheese.  This  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  fixed  air  in  the  curd  is  detrimental, 
and  suggests  the  inquiry  whether  it  might  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  heat  the  whole  of  the  evening’s  milk  to  the  re¬ 
quired  temperature,  than  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
part  of  it  to  100  degrees.  The  next  step  is  to  add  the 
new  or  morning’s  milk,  which  is  done  by  passing  it 
through  a  seive  placed  on  the  cheese-ladder  over  the 
cheese-tub.  Bubbles  seen  floating  on  the  surface  are 
skimmed  off,  and  passed  through  the  seive  to  break 
them. 

An  important  point  now  demanding  attention,  is  the 
proper  temperature  of  the  milk  when  the  rennet  is  put 
in.  Little  is  known  among  farmers  and  dairy-maids  as 
to  the  precise  heat  which  is  best;  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  temperature  is  tested  otherwise  than  by  hand.  In 
some  dairies  in  which  observations  were  made,  the 
lowest  heat  was  77  degrees.  Even  where  what  is  called 
cold-cheese,  which  has  a  tendency  to  green-mould,  is 
made,  it  is  not  supposed  that  a  temperature  is  adopted  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  much  under  74°  or  75Q.  The  eve¬ 
ning’s  milk  being  about  75,  and  the  morning’s  milk  from 
90  to  95  degrees,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  is  found  to 
be  from  80  to  85  degrees.  The  exact  heat  at  which 
milk  ought  to  be  coagulated  is  a  matter  of  essential  im¬ 
portance  in  cheese-making,  and  it  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  series  of  careful  and  judicious  experiments, 
made  by  scientific  and  practical  parties. 

The  rennet  or  steep  is  now  to  be  added.*  To  fix  the 
quantity  necessary  for  coagulating  a  given  quantity  of 
milk  is  difficult,  as  maw-skins  vary  much  in  quality. 
In  using  them  two  skins  are  often  cut  at  once.  Three 
square  inches  taken  from  the  bottom,  or  strongest  part  of 
the  one,  and  one  or  two  inches  from  the  top  or  weakest 
part  of  the  other,  are  generally  sufficient  for  sixty  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk.  These  pieces  are  put  into  a  cup  contain¬ 
ing  about  half  a  pint  of  luke-warm  water,  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  the  day  before  the  infusion  is  required. 
The  water  thus  impregnated  with  the  maw-skin  is 
passed  through  a  seive  into  the  milk;  but  the  skin  itself 
is  usually  kept  out;  the  rennet  cup  is  well  scalded  be¬ 
fore  being  used  again.  The  coloring  matter  and  rennet 
having  been  put  in ,  the  milk  is  well  stirred  and  left  to 
coagulate,  and  the  tub  is  covered  up.  [It  is  remarked 
in  a  note,  that  the  coloring  matter  used  is  Annatto, 
which  gives  the  cheese  an  amber  or  cream-like  appear¬ 
ance.  It’  is  said  to  be  seldom  used  when  the  cheese  is 
intended  for  the  consumption  of  Cheshire  families,  as  it 
is  known  not  only  that  it  does  not  improve  the  flavor, 
but  that  if  the  quality  of  the  drug,  is  inferior,  or,  if 
there  is  too  much  of  it  used,  there  is  a  hazard  of  the 
flavor  being  much  deteriorated.  One  pound  of  it  to  a 


*  The  following  is  given  as  a  good  recipe  for  curing  maw-skins. 
Procure  fresh  skins  the  year  before  they  are  wanted  ;  free  them  from 
chyle  and  every  impurity  ;  turn  them  inside  out  and  salt  them ; 
lay  them  one  upon  another,  with  salt  between,  in  a  deep  earthen¬ 
ware  vessel ;  cover  the  whole  over  with  salt,  and  lay  a  lid  on  the 
top.  About  a  month  before  using  them,  take  them  out  and  drain 
the  brine  from  them  ;  then  spread  them  on  a  table,  and  powder 
them  on  each  side  with  fine  salt.  In  this  state  they  are  to  be 
rolled  with  a  paste  '•oiler,  distended  with  splints,  of  wood,  and 
hung  up  to  dry. 
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ton  of  cheese,  or  half  an  ounce  to  seventy-five  pounds, 
is  considered  a  moderate  proportion.  The  coagulation 
is  commonly  effected  in  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  warmer  the  milk,  or  the  stronger  the  rennet, 
the  sooner  coagulation  ensues;  but  the  curd  is  tougher 
and  less  in  quantity;  on  the  contrary,  the  cooler  the 
milk,  or  weaker  the  rennet,  the  longer  the  curd  is  in 
forming,  but  it  is  both  more  tender  and  there  is  more 
of  it.  Too  much  rennet  tends  to  impart  an  unpleasant 
Savor  or  bitterness  to  the  cheese. 

It  may  generally  be  expected  that  the  heat  of  the  curd 
when  formed,  will  be  four  or  five  degrees  less  than  the 
milk  was  when  the  rennet  was  applied;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference,  especially  in  cool  weather,  should  not  be 
greater.  To  determine  when  the  curd  is  fit  for  break¬ 
ing,  requires  some  practical  knowledge.  It  is  usually 
done  by  gently  pressing  the  surface  of  the  milk  with 
the  back  of  the  hand,  or  by  lifting  up  the  skimming 
dish,  beneath  which  the  curd  and  whey  will  distinctly 
appear,  if  the  coagulation  is  complete.  Another  crite¬ 
rion  is  the  color  of  the  whey,  which  should  be  pale 
green. 

The  breaking  and  gathering  of  the  curd  next  engage 
attention.  These  operations  are  performed  by  the  hand 
and  skimming  dish,  or  more  commonly  the  curd-breaker. 
This  implement  is  made  of  wire-work,  in  an  oval  form, 
and  has  a  rim  of  tin  round  it  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad.  It  cuts  the  curd  by  being  passed  through  it  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  and  at  first  very,  very  gently  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  whole  mass  is  separated  into  very 
small  portions.  For  a  60  lb.  cheese,  this  operation 
takes  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  The  curd  is  then 
left  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  separate  from  the  whey, 
and  if  the  weather  is  cool,  a  cover  is  put  over  the  tub 
to  retain  the  heat.  After  the  separation  of  the  curd, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom,  a  portion  of  the  whey  at  the 
top  is  taken  out  by  the  portable  brass  or  tin  pan  being 
pressed  into  it,  and  emptied  into  the  set-pan;  the  curd 
is  then  gently  broken,  by  being  raised  with  the  hands 
to  the  surface,  or  by  the  renewed  use  of  the  curd- 
breaker.  When  the  curd  is  brought  to  the  top,  it  is 
easily  raised  and  separated  into  small  portions  for  the 
release  of  the  whey.  This  part  of  the  process  takes 
about  half  an  hour.  After  about  another  half  hour,  or 
as  soon  as  the  curd  is  sufficiently  settled,  more  whey  is 
taken  out,  and  the  curd,  so  far  as  its  contexture  will  ad¬ 
mit,  drawn  into  one-half  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub;  a 
semicircular  board  is  then  placed  on  the  curd,  loaded 
with  a  weight  of  about  30  lbs.  The  board  is  perfora¬ 
ted  with  holes  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  the 
escape  of  the  whey.  The  tub  is  now  set  three  or  four 
inches  atilt,  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the  whey  from 
the  curd,  and  the  skimming  dish  is  used  to  lade  it  out. 
On  its  way  to  the  set  pan,  the  whey  passes  through  a 
sieve  in  which  any  curd  contained  in  it  is  collected. 
This  cuYd  is  called  slip-curd,  and  by  some  dairy-maids 
is  not  returned  to  the  tub.  The  weight  and  board  are 
shortly  removed,  and  such  part  of  the  curd  as  has  been 
squeezed  from,  under  them  is  again  collected  on  one 
side,  and  heavier  weight  of  50  or  60  lbs.  applied  as  be¬ 
fore.  As  the  whey  is  expelled  from  the  curd  it  is  re¬ 
moved.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  board  is  taken  off 
again,  the  curd  cut  by  intersections  six  or  eight  inches 
apart,  and  then  the  board  replaced,  doubly  loaded. 
Sometimes  the  slip-curd  is  now  added,  the  weight  is 
again  increased,  if  necessary;  care  being  taken  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  pressure  gradually,  and  to  regulate  it  by  the 
degree  of  compactness  of  the  curd;  for  if  caution  is  not 
used  in  this  respect,  both  now  and  afterwards,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  butyraceous  matter  will  be  forced 
out  to  the  detriment  of  the  cheese. 

The  curd  is  again  cut  into  square  pieces,  taken  out  of 
fie  cheese-tub,  and  broken  a  little  by  the  hands  as  it  is 
passed  into  the  thrusting  tub.  Sometimes  a  large-sized 
cheese-vat,  and  at  others  a  willow  basket  is  substituted 
for  the  thrusting- tub.  In  this  the  further  extraction  of 
the  whey  is  continued  by  the  application  of  the  screw, 
of  which  there  are  different  kinds,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same  in  all.  Preference,  however,  seems  due  to 
the  lever  press,  which  possesses  the  advantage  of  sink¬ 


ing  by  its  own  weight,  and  of  allowing  the  application 
gradually  of  any  degree  of  pressure,  with  less  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  dairy-maid. 

The  proportion  of  salt  is  not  regulated  by  any  definite 
rule.  One  farmer,  distinguished  for  improvements  in 
agriculture,  uses  one  pound  to  forty-two  pounds  of 
curd.  In  another  instance,  more  salt  is  used  in  summer 
than  at  other  times,  the  average  being  one  pound  for 
forty  pounds  of  dried  cheese,  or  about  forty  gallons  of 
milk.  In  autumn  there  is  always  more  curd  in  the 
milk  than  at  other  seasons;  and  in  wet  weather  there 
is  sometimes  an  increase  of  milk  without  a  correspond¬ 
ing  augmentation  of  curd.  Before  applying  the  salt, 
the  curd  is  cut  into  three  or  four  equal  parts,  and  these 
are  broken  into  smaller  pieces  by  the  hand  or  by  the 
curd-mill.  The  salt  is  then  strewed  over  it,  and  the 
breaking  continued  till  the  salt  is  well  intermixed,  and 
the  curd  completely  crumbled. 

The  presses  employed,  for  the  two  first  days  at  least, 
and,  if  possible,  during  the  whole  process,  should  be 
within  the  influence  of  moderate  heat;  otherwise  the 
the  discharge  of  the  whey  will  be  retarded,  and 
greater  hazard  incurred  of  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  being 
injured  by  acidity,  to  which  the  whey  is  prone.  On  the 
second  day  after  the  cheese  is  put  in  the  press,  it  is 
turned  two  or  three  times,  and  a  clean  cloth  used  each 
time  of  turning.  On  the  third  day  the  cheese  is  again 
turned  once  or  twice.  The  heaviest  press  is  now  re¬ 
sorted  to;  and  for  a  cheese  of  60  or  70  lbs.  weight,  a 
pressure  of  30  cwt.  will  be  enough.  On  the  fourth 
day  it  is  usual  to  discontinue  the  pressure;  but  is  some¬ 
times  continued  a  day  or  two  longer. 

Salting  and  Drying  Room. — There  are  sometimes 
separate  apartments  for  salting  and  drying,  but  gene¬ 
rally  one  room  answers  for  both  purposes.  The  salt 
can  now  be  applied  externally  only,  and  if  any  good  is 
done  by  it,  the  effect  must  be  in  the  hardening  of  the 
coat  of  the  cheese. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  plan  to  remove  the  cheese  direct  from  the  press  to 
the  cheese-room.  The  practice  of  external  salting, 
however,  is  commonly  observed.  The  cheese  is  taken 
out  of  the  vat,  and  a  strong  bandage  about  two  inches 
broad,  and  long  enough  to  go  three  times  round  the 
cheese,  is  put  upon  it  with  salt  underneath.  It  is 
fastened  with  strong  pins;  the  cheese  is  placed  on  a 
stone  or  wooden  shelf  or  bench,  and  salt  spread  on  the 
top  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  edge.  The  cheese 
is  turned  daily,  and  fresh  salt  and  a  clean  bandage  are 
as  often  applied.  Some  persons  continue  this  salting 
five  or  six  days,  others  three  weeks.  The  salting  being 
completed,  the  cheese  is  well  wiped  or  washed,  a  fresh 
bandage  is  put  round  it,  and  it  is  laid  on  a  wooden 
shelf  in  the  same  room  or  an  adjoining  one,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  dried.  It  is  turned  once  a  day,  and 
when  considered  sufficiently  dry  it  is  removed  to  the 
cheese-room.  The  time  for  drying  the  cheese  in  the 
drying-room  varies  from  seven  to  twenty  days,  and  de¬ 
pends  on  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  or  of  the  cheese- 
room,  to  which  it  is  next  to  be  taken.  In  hot  weather, 
and  particularly  if  the  cheese-room  is  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  the  change  from  a  too  cold 
drying  house  is  apt  to  cause  cracks  in  the  cheese.  If 
these  are  left  open,  mites  are  soon  generated,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  cheese  is  hurt.  In  consequence, 
whey  butter  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  them  up.  To  pre¬ 
vent  cracking,  the  windows  of  the  drying  and  salting 
rooms  are  rarely  if  ever  opened.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  cheese-room,  from  which,  in  addition,  the  light 
is  excluded.  The  heat  of  drying-rooms,  it  is  thought, 
should  range  from  50  to  60  degrees. 

When  a  cheese  is  taken  to  the  cheese-room,  it  is 
usual  to  scrape  and  clean  its  exterior,  and  to  place  it, 
at  first,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  floor,  and  finally  upon 
the  warmest  part.  The  bandage  is  continued  for  seve¬ 
ral  weeks,  and  sometimes  until  the  cheese  is  sold.  The 
cheese  is  turned  and  wiped  daily  for  three  or  four 
months,  at  least,  and  afterwards  every  alternate  day. 
The  floor  of  the  cheese -room  is  generally  covered  with 
|  dried  rushes  or  wheat  straw.  It  should  be  level,  anal 
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well  washed  with  hot  water  and  soft  soap  twice  or 
thrice  a  year.  The  temperature  should  be  from  60  to 
65  degrees. 

It  is  added  in  conclusion,  that  the  industry,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  frugality  of  the  Cheshire  dairy-maids,  are 
worthy  of  admiration.  Though  their  labors  are  great, 
their  cleanliness  cannot  be  surpassed;  and  it  is  often  to 
their  good  management  that  landlords  are  indebted  for 
the  payment  of  their  rents. 


PROPERTIES  OF  WOOL. 


Yolk — Natural  Oil,  &c. — The  quantity  of  these 
substances  in  wool  varies  greatly  with  the  breeds  of 
sheep,  and  various  circumstances  attending  their  ma¬ 
nagement.  For  Instance,  in  the  English  long-wooled 
breeds,  as  the  Liecester,  Cotswold,  Lincolnshire,  & c., 
there  is  very  little  of  what  is  called  yolk,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  washing  of  the  sheep  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
is  sufficient,  with  proper  attention,  to  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  wool.  Hence,  in  fleeces  of  this  description,  there 
is  a  greater  quantity  of  real  wool  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  weight,  than  there  usually  is  in  fleeces  from  sheep 
of  the  Spanish  or  Merino  varieties.  Some  of  the  latter, 
as  is  well-known,  possess  the  habit  of  accumulating 
yolk  or  gum  in  the  fleece  to  a  remarkable  degree; 
fleeces  being  occasionally  met  with,  which,  even  after 
having  been  washed  in  cold  water  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep,  are  lessened  in  weight  to  the  amount  of  fifty  per 
cent,  more,  in  passing  through  the  further  process  of 
cleansing  to  which  the  manufacturer  subjects  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  wrought  into  fabrics. 

Wool-growers  appear  to  entertain  different  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  effect  which  yolk  has  on  the  value  of 
the  fleece.  Some  seem  to  suppose  that  the  aggregate 
amount  which  they  receive  for  their  wool  is  increased 
from  the  greater  weight  which  it  possesses  by  being 
charged  with  this  substance;  but  the  sagacious  manu¬ 
facturer  will  of  course  regulate  his  prices  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  article  he  buys,  not  caring  to  pay 
for  substances  which  are  worthless  to  his  goods.  Others, 
again,  endeavor  to  breed  their  sheep  with  as  little  yolk 
and  animal  oil  as  possible,  acting  on  the  supposition  that 
these  substances  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  fleece, 
without  being  of  any  advantage. 

Having  had  several  inquiries  in  relation  to  this  sub¬ 
ject,  the  importance  of  which  requires  that  it  should  be 
understood,  we  addressed  a  note  to  L.  A.  Morrell, 
Esq.,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  “American 
Shepherd,”  and  from  his  reply  we  make  the  followiug 
extract : 

“  If  you  will  refer  to  the  American  Shepherd,  (page 
30,)  under  the  head  of  “  To//c,”  I  think  your  questions 
will  be  nearly  all  satisfactorily  answered.  You  will 
there  note,  that  the  natural  oil  of  wool  combines  with 
the  yolk,  yet  there  is  not  a  chemical  union ;  hence  the 
yolk  or  gum  can  be  separated  by  thorough  washing  on 
the  sheep's  back,  but  the  oil  remains,  at  least  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  This  substance  [yolk]  is  glutinous  in 
its  character,  which  causes  dirt  to  adhere  with  such  te¬ 
nacity  to  the  external  part  of  the  fleece,  that  only  the 
manufacturer’s  process  of  cleansing  will  free  it.  By 
this,  the  oil,  with  everything  impure,  is  eradica¬ 
ted;  but  if  the  dirt  could  be  removed,  and  the  oil  re¬ 
main,  that  it  would  supercede  the  use,  in  some  slight  mea- 
rure,  of  grease,  preparatory  to  carding,  there  is  not  a 
doubt.  Of  the  benefit  of  oil  to  wool  when  growing, 
were  we  to  question  it,  would  be  doubting  the  wise 
provisions  of  Providence  for  the  benefit  of  the  brute 
creation.  All  wool-growers  of  nice  observation  will 
testify,  that  in  a  fleece  much  imbued  with  oil,  the 
fibres  are  stronger,  and  invariably  soft  in  feeling;  on 
the  contrary,  a  deficiency  of  this  substance  is  followed 
by  a  harshness  and  brittleness.  Individuals  of  a  flock 
will  have  much  more  of  oil  united  with  yolk  than 
others,  and  generally  speaking,  in  reference  to  the 
Merino  and  Saxon  variety,  they  are  the  healthiest  and 
best  constitutioned  sheep.  Still  I  have  known  excep¬ 
tions  to  this. 


“ In  conclusion,  I  consider  oil  of  vast  importance  in 
perfecting  the  fibre.  Manufacturers  have  no  objections 
to  it,  further  than  it  increases  the  weight  of  the  fleece; 
but  this  will  rarely  apply  to  Saxon  wool,  if  the  sheep  are 
not  permitted  to  run  too  long  after  washing  before  being 
shorn;  not  so,  howrevei-,  in  reference  generally  to  Meri¬ 
nos.  They  have  it  in  such  pi-ofusion  that  the  dirt  col¬ 
lects  in  enoi*mous  quantity  on  the  external  part  of  the 
fleece,  forming  an  indui’ated  crust,  which,  when  scoured, 
reduces  the  weight  of  the  fleece  nearly  one-half.  But 
free  it  of  its  impurity,  and  no  wool  works  more  kind- 
kindly  than  the  Merino,  or  is  softer  ‘ in  handle  ’  after 
its  manufacture.  I  state  this  on  the  authority  of  a  ma¬ 
nufacturer.  Set  it  down  as  a  f  fixed  fact,’  that  manu¬ 
facturers  have  no  objections  to  gum;  but  they  have 
vei-y  strong  objections  to  paying  as  much  for  it  as  wool, 
or,  indeed,  anything  at  all.  They  value  it  as  a  con¬ 
comitant  of  a  strong  fibre,  and  therefore  less  wastage  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.” 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  extract  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Shepherd  the  following,  being  a  portion  of  the 
chapter  to  which  Mr.  M.’s  letter  refers: 

“  This  peculiar  substance,  [yolk,]  is  so  called  abroad, 
from  its  adhesiveness  and  color;  but  with  us  it  is 
termed  gum ,  an  appellation  derived  from  its  glutinous 
properties,  quite  as  appropriate.  It  is  apparent  in  the 
fleeces  of  fine-wool  sheep,  especially  the  Merino,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  very  much  so  in  the  winter  and 
spring;  ami  although  diffused  through  the  whole  fleece, 

I  yet  such  is  its  profusion  in  the  Merino,  that  it  is  ob- 
I  servable  in  detached  concrete  particles,  resembling  ear 
wax.  According  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  Vauque- 
lin,  it  consists  principally  of  a  soapy  matter,  with  a 
basis  of  potash  ;  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  potash; 
a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  potash ;  lime  in  an  un¬ 
known  state  of  combination  ;  and  an  atom  of  muriote 
of  potash.  Its  peculiar  color,  wrell  known  to  those  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fleeces  of  Saxon  and  Merino,  is  derived 
from  the  infusion  of  a  small  quantity  of  animal  oil ,  and 
is  in  every  respect  a  true  soap,  which  would  permit  of 
!  the  fleece  being  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the  ordinary 
I  mode  of  washing,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  this 
|  uncombined  fatty  or  oily  matter,  which  remains  at¬ 
tached  to  the  wool,  and  rendering  it  glutinous,  ixntil 
subjected  to  the  process  of  scouring  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 

“  There  are  some,  from  ignorance,  who  imagine  the 
yolk  or  gum  to  be,  if  not  absolutely  a  detriment  to  wool, 
at  least  a  useless  concomitant.  Tliis,  however,  is  a  de¬ 
cided  mistake.  It  is  a  peculiar  secretion  from  the 
glands  of  the  skin,  acting  as  one  of  the  agents  in  pro 
i  moting  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  by  its  adhesive- 
i  ness,  matting  it,  thereby  forming  a  defence  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  From  accurate  obsei'va- 
!  lion,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  a  deficiency  of  yolk 
will  cause  the  fibre  to  be  dry,  harsh,  and  weak,  and  the 
whole  fleece  becomes  thin  and  hairy;  on  the  contrary, 
when  there  is  a  natural  supply,  the  wool  is  soft,  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  strong.  The  quantity  is  depending  on  equability 
of  temperature,  the  health  of  the  sheep,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nutritive  food  it  receives.” 

A  deficiency  in  the  natural  supply  of  yolk,  among 
some  kinds  of  sheep  in  Britain,  has  induced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  smearing  them  with  various  mixtures  of  oil  ox* 
grease.  An  example  showing  the  advantages  of  this 
practice,  said  to  have  been  recorded  by  the  eminent 
breeder,  Bakewell,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Morrell,  as 
follows : — 

«  An  intelligent  manufacturer  in  my  neighborhood, 
who  kept  a  small  flock  of  good  wooled  sheep,  informed 
me  he  had  adopted  the  practice  of  rubbing  his  sheep 
with  a  mixture  of  butter  and  tar.  He  could  speak  de¬ 
cidedly  to  the  improvement  the  wool  had  received  by 
it,  having  superintended  the  whole  process  of  the  manu¬ 
facture.  The  cloth  was  superior  to  what  ungreased 
wool  could  have  made,  if  equally  fine;  it  was  remarka¬ 
bly  soft  to  the  touch,  and  had  a  ‘good  hand  and  feel,’ 
the  appearance  of  the  threads  being  nearly  lost  in  a  firm, 
even  texture,  covered  with  a  soft,  full  nap.” 

Mr.  Morrell  adds:— “The  additional  value  then, 
the  yolk  imparts  to  the  wool,  affoi’ds  a  useful  lesson  to 
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the  wool-grower,  to  take  such  care  of  his  sheep  as  will 
best  supply  the  needful  quantity.  Equability  of  tempe¬ 
rature  being  one  requisite,  he  should  protect  his  flocks 
during  the  winter  season;  and  good  condition  being 
another,  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  should  not  be 
spared.” 

Softness  of  Wool. — Mr.  Morrell  observes,  [Am. 
Shepherd,  p.  35,]  that — “  wool  of  the  same  quality  of 
fineness  has  not  the  same  degree  of  softness.”  This  we 
have  frequently  observed.  Samples  which  under  the 
microscope  show  the  same  degree  of  fineness,  some¬ 
times  appear  quite  different  to  the  touch- — the  one  being 
soft  and  cottony ,  and  the  other  harsh  and  rigid.  Mr. 
M.  remarks  ‘‘that  it  is  not  as  generally  known  as  it 
should  be,  that  softness  is  a  quality  of  wool  of  much 
consequence.  When  the  wool-buyer  and  stapler  pro¬ 
ceed  to  an  examination  of  a  parcel,  their  judgment  will 
be  materially  affected  as  to  its  value,  whether  ‘  soft  in 
handle,’  or  otherwise. 

Wool  is  thought  to  be  considerably  affected  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  sheep  are  grazed ;  thus 
in  England  the  chalky  districts,  it  is  said,  invariably 
produce  harsh  and  brittle  wool.  Mr.  Morrell  ob¬ 
serves,  however,  that  “the  general  cause  of  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  softness  in  wools  of  the  same  breed,  may  be 
referred  directly  to  the  condition  of  the  sheep.  It  has 
already  been  stated,”  continues  Mr.  M.,  “  that  when 
the  animal  was  kept  in  uniformly  good  condition,  the 
necessary  quantity  of  yolk  was  supplied.  Now  if  there 
is  but  little  of  this  substance,  which  will  follow  an 
abuse  in  management,  the  wool  will  be  less  pliable  and 
‘  kind  to  feel.’  Therefore  it  may  be  set  down  as  an  uni¬ 
versal  rule,  that  wool  owes  much  of  its  softness  to  the 
presence  of  a  sufficiency  of  yolk .” 

Mr.  M.  quotes  the  following  from  an  English  author, 
Youatt,  as  showing  how  highly  the  quality  of  softness 
is  appreciated  by  the  manufacturer.  Mr.  Youatt  says — 

it  has  been  affirmed  that  two  parcels  of  assorted  wool 
being  taken,  possessing  the  same  degree  of  fineness,  but 
the  one  having  the  soft  quality  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  the  other  being  harsh,  the  cloth  prepared  from  the 
first,  at  the  same  expense,  will  be  worth  more  to  the 
manufacturer  than  the  other,  by  full  25  per  cent.” 

The  fibre — how  affected  by  keeping. — The 
observation  of  most  tvool -growers  may  have  taught 
them  that  sheep  in  very  high  condition  do  not  produce 
as  fine  wool  as  the  same  animals  do  when  less  fat. 
The  abundant  juices  oftheskin.in  fat  sheep,  would  natu¬ 
rally  distend  the  fibre  to  an  unusual  degree.  On  the  other 
hand,  poor  keep,  or  disease,  by  lessening  the  fluids  from 
which  the  wool  is  formed,  would  tend  to  render  it  smaller 
or  finer  in  fibre.  It  is,  therefore,  plain,  from  these  two 
facts,  that  to  produce  a  fleece,  the  staple  of  which 
should  be  of  uniform  character  or  fineness  throughout 
its  length,  the  food  and  all  circumstances  affecting  the 
growth  of  the  wool  and  the  condition  of  the  sheep, 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  at  all  times; 
as  irregularity  in  food  tvould  obviously  occasion  a  cor¬ 
responding  irregularity  in  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
fibre. 

It  is  true  that  the  wool  of  poor  and  sickly  sheep  is 
generally  finer  than  that  from  those  of  the  same  breed 
which  are  in  good  health  and  flesh  ;  but  though  such  fine 
wool  may  be  highly  valued  by  those  unacquainted  with 
its  true  character,  the  experienced  manufacturer  will 
readily  detect  its  rottenness,  and  its  want  of  elasticity 
and  other  qualities  necessary  to  form  useful  fabrics. 

It  should,  then,  be  the  object  of  the  grower  of  fine 
wool,  to  supply  his  sheep,  both  summer  and  winter, 
with  food  adapted  to  their  natural  habits,  and  in  such 
quantity  that,  while  it  shall  not  deteriorate  the  quality 
of  the  wool  by  the  accumulation  of  superfluous  fat,  shall 
secure  that  medium  anti  uniform  condition  necessary  to 
tiie  production  of  a  fleece  yielding  the  most  profitable 
returns  both  to  the  grower  and  manufacturer. 

The  importance  of  these  remarks  will  perhaps  appear  ! 
snore  striking  in  connection  with  the  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Youatt  js  description  of  the  fibres  of  wool. 

“  The  fibres  of  white  wool,  when  cleansed  from  ' 
grease,  are  semi-transparent;  their  surface  in  some  ! 
places  is  beautifully  polished,  in  others  curiously  cn-  ! 


crusted,  and  they  reflect  the  rays  of  light  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner.  When  viewed  by  the  aid  of  a  power¬ 
ful  achromatic  microscope,  the  central  part  of  the  fibre 
has  a  singularly  glittering  appearance.  Very  irregu¬ 
larly  placed  minuter  filaments  are  sometimes  seen 
branching  from  the  main  trunk  like  boughs  from  the 
Principal  stem.  This  exterior  polish  varies  much  n 
different  wools,  and  in  wools  from  the  same  breed  of 
sheep  at  different  times.  When  the  animal  is  in  good 
condition  and  the  fleece  healthy*  the  appearance  of  the 
fibre  is  really  brilliant;  but  when  the  sheep  has  been 
half  starved,  the  wool  seems  to  have  sympathized  with 
the  state  of  the  constitution,  and  either  a  wan,  pale 
light,  or  sometimes  scarcely  any,  is  reflected.” — [See 
Youatt’s  work  on  Sheep ,  in  the  Farmers’  Series,  p.  65.] 


FARMING-  IN  WESTERN  NEW-YORK. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  was  much  gratified  last  week  in 
viewing  a  few  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rochester, 
more  especially  those  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Stewart  and  Wm. 
Buel,  Esq. 

The  soil  is  a  black  muck,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  being  all  organized  matter  composed  of  decayed  tim¬ 
ber;  if  so,  it  must  contain  all  the  necessary  food  for 
plants  without  manuring.  According  to  chemical  ana¬ 
lysis,  the  four  elementary  bodies,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
oxygen  and  carbon  must  be  deposited  there.  Still  this 
land  is  as  grateful  for  manure  as  any  land  I  ever  saw. 
How  are  the  professors  of  chemistry  to  account  for  this  ? 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  them.  I  should  at  once  have 
said  it  was  want  of  sufficient  alkalies,  or  inorganized 
matter,  had  I  not  seen  the  effect  of  barnyard  manure, 
which  was  only  adding  organized  matter  to  it.* 

Mr  S.  has  eight  acres  of  carrots;  part  of  them  were 
manured  from  his  stables,  and  were  a  very  promising 
crop.  Another  part  (about  half  of  them)  with  leached 
ashes,  are  the  finest  crop  I  ever  saw.  And  a  patch  in  the 
centre,  exactly  the  same  soil,  was  planted  without  any 
manure.  This  piece  looked  as  if  they  would  not  pay 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  sowing  and  weeding.  They 
were  all  weeded  by  German  women  at  three  dollars  per 
acre  the  first  time,  and  a  dollar  and  a  half  the  second. 

His  plan  of  soiling  is  very  economical;  twenty-five 
acres  are  divided  into  five  lots  for  that  purpose : 

First — sowed  in  the  fall  with  rye,  cut  and  fed  in  May; 
manured  and  plowed  on  the  first  of  June,  sown  with 
corn  broadcast,  and  seeded  with  clover.  This  piece  of 
corn  had  a  greater  bulk  of  feed  upon  it  than  anything  I 
ever  witnessed.  The  corn  is  fed  in  August;  and  he  as¬ 
sured  me  that  the  clover  in  October  afforded  him  a  tole¬ 
rable  cutting. 

Second — Sowed  early  in  May  with  oats  and  peas — 
the  green  peas  sold  in  July,  and  the  vines  and  green  oats 
fed  as  fast  as  the  peas  are  picked.  This  lot  is  manured 
and  plowed  by  the  middle  of  July,  sowed  with  oats  again 
and  seeded  with  clover;  the  oats  fed  in  September,  and 
the  clover  used  the  next  season  for  soiling. 

Third — Seeded  down  to  clover  the  year  previous,  and 
is  cut  in  June,  August  and  October,  and  at  each  cutting 
it  receives  a  top-dressing  of  compost  or  plaster,  and  is 
plowed  again  in  the  fall,  and  sowed  to  rye  for  the  next 
spring. 

Fourth — Sowed  with  oats  early  in  April,  cut  in  June; 
plowed  and  sowed  with  oats  again,  which  are  fed  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September;  plowed  and  sowed  with  rye  for  the 
next  season. 

Fifth — Com  and  pumpkins  planted  in  drills  early  in 
May,  and  seeded  with  clover;  the  corn  sold  green  in  the 
market,  the  stalks  fed  in  August,  and  the  pumpkins  in 
October;  the  clover  either  used  for  hay  or  soiling  the 
next  season. 


*  Jt  is  impossible  to  tell  precisely  what  are  the  const  intents  of 
a  soil,  without  particular  examination.  This  land  may  contain  alt 
the  organic  constituents  of  plants,  and  yet  it  may  lack  the  inorga¬ 
nic.  The  “four  elementary  bodies”  named  would  be  of  them¬ 
selves  insufficient.  The  "  barn-yard  manure”  probably  coniains 
principles  which  the  “  muck  ”  does  not ;  and  its  alkaline  salts  may 
tend  to  render  the  vegetable  food  of  the  muck  more  available. 
That  alkalies  are  highly  beneficial,  is  inferred  irom  the  eli’eci  pro¬ 
duced  by  ashes  on  carrots,  as  is  spoken  of  further  on.-  id u. 
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Mr.  S.  said  he  had  kept  sixty  cows  thus  far,  and  had 
green  feed  for  six  horses,  since  the  first  of  May;  and  he 
believes  that  twenty  acres  will  carry  them  through  the 
six  months,  when  the  land  comes  into  a  higher  state  of 
cultivation.  He  further  says  that  this  farm  (sixty  acres), 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant  in  1844,  produced  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  to  be  divided  between 
landlord  and  tenant !  He  grows  a  quantity  of  broadcast 
corn,  which  is  dried  in  small  bundles,  cut  up  in  winter 
with  his  hay,  and  steamed  with  carrots,  which  practice 
he  considers  a  very  great  saving.  All  the  feed  he  pur¬ 
chases  for  winter,  is  about  a  peck  of  brewer’s  grains  per 
day  for  each  cow,  or  its  equivalent  in  oilcake. 

The  Depot  is  well  arranged:  a  passage  sufficiently 
wide  to  drive  a  wagon  between  the  cows’  heads,  with 
room  enough  to  feed  on  either  side.  His  office  and 
steamer  are  on  one  side  of  the  entrance,  and  a  place  for 
his  wagons  on  the  of  her,  with  his  horse  stable  attached 
in  range  with  the  cows,  so  that  all  can  be  fed  at  the 
same  time. 

It  is  all  admirably  arranged,  for  which  and  for  his  new 
enterprise  Mr.  Stewart  deserves  great  credit. 

The  farm  of  William  Buell,  Esq.,  is  situated  about  a 
mile  from  Rochester.  It  received  the  second  premium 
of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1845. 
At  the  time  he  purchased  it  in  1844,  it  was  in  a  most 
dilapidated  state — large  stones  were  strewed  around  in 
every  direction  ;  stumps,  with  their  wide  and  extended 
roots,  occupied  much  of  the  land;  a  considerable  part 
consisted  of  swampy  hollows,  and  it  was  almost  desti¬ 
tute  of  fence. 

His  house  is  built  on  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  farm, 
from  which  is  a  gradual  slope  on  either  side  to  the  flat 
land  below.  He  has  now  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat 
on  the  farm,  and  part  of  which  is  on  some  of  these 
swamps  which  have  been  reclaimed  by  thorough  drain-  i 
ing.  Judging  from  the  straw,  I  should  say  that  some 
of  it  would  yield  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  a  portion 
of  his  crop,  the  weevil  had  made  ravages,  and  destroyed 
much  of  it.  He  was  drawing  the  wheat  to  his  barn,  and  j 
threshing  it  with  a  machine  of  six  horse  power.  This 
barn  is  built  on  a  side-hill,  and  the  straw  is  conveyed 
by  an  endless  chain  to  an  exceeding  large  stack,  and  re¬ 
quires  two  men  to  remove  it  from  the  machine  as  it 
it  is  threshed.  This  stack  of  straw  denoted  that  my 
friend  had  done  something  for  his  soil.  It  was  the  lar¬ 
gest  I  ever  saw.  The  large  piles  of  stones  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  ready  to  be  conveyed  in  winter  and  placed  in 
stone  walls,  prove  that  industry  and  the  purse  have  been 
good  friends.  The  compost  heaps  in  the  fallow  fields 
denote  the  good  husbandman.  He  had  twenty  acres  of 
corn  looking  as  finely  as  corn  can  possibly  look,  and  j 
other  grain  in  proportion.  The  hospitality  and  good  | 
cheer  in  the  house  proved  his  valuable  friendship.  Com¬ 
fort,  happiness  and  plenty  seem  to  reign  around  him, 
anu  his  example  will  do  much  to  all  observers. 

WM.  II.  SOTHAM, 


NUTRITIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  POTATOES. 


An  article  has  lately  been  published  in  the  Irish 
Farmer's  Journal,  in  regard  to  the  relative  proportion 
of  nutritive  material  contained  in  potatoes  compared 
with  that  contained  in  wheat  and  other  grain,  which  we 
think  can  hardly  fail  of  commanding  attention  from 
those  qualified  to  investigate  and  elucidate  this  subject. 
Considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  it  is  well  known,  has 
existed  in  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  pota¬ 
to.  The  results  of  most  chemical  analyses  have  been 
looked  upon  as  indicating  that  this  root  possesses  but 
very  little  nutriment;  though  we  believe  that  this  con¬ 
clusion  has  not  been  so  readily  reconcilable  with  facts 
developed  by  practical  observation.  Certain  it  is,  that 
a  higher  estimate  is  usually  allowed  to  potatoes  by 
those  who  form  their  opinions  from  actual  trial,  and 
the  results  produced  on  the  animal  system,  than  most 
chemical  tests  would  justify.  We  do  not  say  this  as 
opposing  science,  for  it  is  obvious  that  real  science  ex- 
nibits  no  discrepancy  with  practical  facts;  truths  can 


never  oppose  each  other,  whatever  may  be  the  mode 
by  which  they  are  discovered.  The  attainment  of  truth 
is,  however,  the  grand  object,  and  in  that  view,  we  are 
gratified  to  meet  with  the  article  mentioned;  which,  if 
not  wholly  true  itself,  we  think  can  hardly  fail  to  elicit 
such  an  examination  as  will  much  enlighten  the  subject. 

The  article  in  the  Journal  relates  chiefly  to  a  state¬ 
ment  and  facts  therewith  connected,  laid  before  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Jasper  W.  Rogers, 
of  Dublin,  a  Civil  Engineer,  who,  it  is  said,  has  for 
several  years  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  potato  and  its  susceptibility  of  being  ap¬ 
plied  to  various  uses.  From  the  extracts  which  we 
give  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Rogers  deems  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  potato,  when  wholljr  con¬ 
verted  into  meal  or  flour,  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  wheat,  Avhile  the  aggregate  amount  of  substan¬ 
ces  proper  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  afforded  by  a 
given  quantity  of  land,  are  held  to  be  four  times  greater 
than  can  be  had  from  wheat. 

At  the  request  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  Mr.  Rogers  exhibited,  at  an  appointed  time, 
some  of  the  results  of  his  method  of  making  the  potato 
available  as  food  in  many  different  forms.  This  exhi¬ 
bition  is  stated  to  have  been  “in  the  form  of  an  elegant 
dejune,  all  the  items  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
coffee,  were  prepared  more  or  less  from  the  potato; 
when  a  most  satisfactory  account  was  afforded  by  Mr. 
Rogers,  of  the  different  processes  of  their  preparation, 
with  much  interesting  information  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  potato  itself,  which,  he  very  justly  observed,  is 
too  much  overlooked.  Every  one  present  was  aston¬ 
ished  at  the  rich  treat  provided  on  the  occasion,  which 
consisted  of  soup,  stirabout,  milk  porridge,  jellies, 
blanc  mange,  Spanish  flummery,  and  pastry  of  all  kinds, 
made,  as  we  have  alread}'  stated,  principally  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  potato,  either  as  meal,  flour,  or  fecula. 

“  After  the  gentlemen  present  had  partaken  of  the 
various  preparations,  Mr.  Rogers  observed,  that  the 
preparation  of  the  meal  and  flour  from  potatoes  was  so 
simple  that  it  could  be  accomplished  in  the  cottage  of 
the  poorest  peasant.  He  then  described  the  component 
parts  of  each  food  upon  the  table.  The  general  pro¬ 
portion  being  one-half  potatoes;  some,  however, — viz., 
milk  porridge,  e  Scotch  bread,’  and  rock  biscuits — be¬ 
ing  entirely  made  from  it;  also  the  jellies,  blanc-mange, 
&c.,  produced  from  the  pure  fecula ,  without  animal 
matter  of  any  kind — in  fact,  no  addition  but  the  usual 
seasonings.  The  soup,  also,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  the  lower  classes,  was 
stated  to  be  made  of  a  small  quantity  of  bacon,  thickened 
with  meal  of  the  potato,  and  which  was  capable  of 
being  made  in  a  short  period  of  time,  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  farthing  per  pint. 

“Mr.  Rogers  then  alluded  to  the  general  impression 
as  to  the  want  of  nutritive  power  in  the  potato,  and 
deprecated  the  publication  of  statements  which  were 
founded  in  error,  stating  that  there  was  c  little,  if 
any,  nutriment  in  the  potato.’  He  contended  that  the 
nutritive  properties  of  the  meal  and  flour  of  potatoes 
were  almost,  if  not  entirely,  equal  to  that  of  wheat; 
and  then  gave  the  following  analyses  of  each,  assuming 
the  constituents  for  the  support  of  animal  life,  con¬ 
tained  in  vegetables,  to  be  starch,  sugar,  and  gluten 
When  converted  into  meal,  the  potato  contains — 


Starch  and  sugar, .  84.8 

Gluten, .  14.82 

Oil, .  1.10 


100. 

While  wheat  converted  into  meal,  contained — 

Starch  and  Sugar, .  78.20 

Gluten, .  17.53 

Oil, . 4.27 


100. 

Thus  showing  that  the  difference  between  the  gluten 
was  but  23  per  cent.,  while  the  starch  and  sugar  were 
more  abundant. 

«  The  difference  between  e meal  and  four  cf  potato,’ 
prepared  as  recommended,  and  ‘  farina,’  was  pointed 
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out.  Farina  is  the  starch  of  the  potato,  taken  from 
the  fibre,  and  contains  nothing1  beyond  the  properties  of 
starch — while  the  fibre,  which  is  thrown  away  in  the 
manufacture  of  farina,  is  rich  in  animal  matter  and  oil, 
and  by  being  combined  with  the  farina,  or  fecula,  pro¬ 
duces  a  meal  or  flour,  closelv  analagous  to  that  of  grain. 
This  fact  it  was  particularly  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
in  order  to  counteract  the  impression  that  there  was  but 
little  nutriment  in  potatoes — a  strange  one,  where  so 
many  millions  lived  on  them  as  their  only  food. 

A  comparison  was  then  entered  into  between  the 
relative  amount  of  food  obtained  from  an  acre  of  land, 
in  wheat  and  potatoes.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Rogers 
stated  that  he  did  not  rely  on  his  own  experience,  but 
cited  the  authority  of  practical  men  as  to  produce,  and 
of  eminent  scientific  men  as  to  the  analysis  of  the  re¬ 
spective  crops,  stating  the  following  as  the  result  of  his 
inquiry : — 

Starch  and  Sugar .  Gluten .  Oil. 

1  acre  of  wheat, .  825  lbs.  185  lbs.  45  lbs. 

1  acre  of  potatoes,  . . .  3427  lbs.  604  lbs.  45  lbs. 

Thus  it  appears  that  potatoes  will  produce  of  meal 
and  flour,  four  times,  nearly,  in  weight,  what  can  be 
had  from  wheat — a  fact  not  generally  known,  but 
which  could  not  be  contradicted.  He  begged  to  im¬ 
press  this  startling  fact  on  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
him,  and  hoped  to  rescue  the  potato  from  the  calum¬ 
nies  thrown  upon  it. 55 


The  following  table,  calculated  by  Mr.  Solly,  che¬ 
mist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  shows  the 
comparative  amounts  of  nutriment  afforded  by  certain 
crops,  according  to  his  analyses: 


Average  Produce  per  Acre. 

W  ater. 

Unazotized 
Organic  Matter. 

Protein 

Compounds.* 

Inorganic 

Matter. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1.  Turneps, 

25  tons,  or  56,000 

51800.0 

3309.6 

442  4 

448,0 

2.  Carrots, 

15  tons,  or  33^600 

29433.6 

3128.2 

655  2 

383.0 

3.  Parsneps, 

12  tons,  or  26.880 

21542.7 

4642  2 

561.8 

333.3 

4.  Potatoes, 

8  tons,  or  17'920 

14228-5 

3053.6 

433.7 

204.2 

5.  Barley, 

35  bsh.,  or  1,800 

237.0 

1314.2 

205  9 

42.3 

6.  Oats, 

40  bsh.,  or  1,700 

238.0 

1215.7 

1S7.8 

5^.5 

7.  Peas, 

25  bsh.,  or  1,600 

137  6 

1017.7 

399  4 

45.3 

8.  Beans, 

27j  bu.,  or  1,750 

138.2 

979.0 

581  2 

51.6 

•9.  Wheat, 

28  bsh,,  or  1,980 

243.6 

1184  4 

248  4 

33.6 

10.  Cabbage,  10,000  plants,  or  80,000 

73840.0 

4184.0 

1456.0 

524.0 

11.  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 

500  bush.,  or  28,000 

22176.0 

4888.8 

599  0 

336.0 

12.  Beets. . 

65S50.0 

7312  5 

1020.0 

817.5 

13.  Buckwheat, 

30  bsh.,  or  1.800 

162.5 

94.52 

177.5 

17.5 

*  “  Proteirf  compounds  ”  form  the  nutritive  portion. 


CEMENT  FOR  YARDS  AND  FLOORS. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  speaks 
of  the  value  of  “  tar  compost,”  so  called,  for  forming 
ground  floors  of  carriage  houses,  barns,  stables,  also  for 
walks,  barnyards,  &c.,  for  which  purposes  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  excellent,  “  being  thoroughly  dry,  whole¬ 
some,  cleanly,  smooth,  easily  repaired,  noise’less  under 
motion,  and  inimical  to  vermin,  besides  being  so  very 
cheap,  only  costing  from  3d.  to  4|d.  [6  to  10  cents]  per 
square  foot.” 

The  writer  describes  his  mode  of  making  such  floors 
thus :  “  Lay  down  a  good  solid  concrete  of  broken  bricks 
and  tiles  or  chalk,  or  both  materials  mixed  together, 
only  they  should  be  broken  smallish;  having  made  this 
quite  level,  pour  on  it  coal  tar,  until  the  rubble  is  just 
covered.  Then  sift  through  a  fine  sieve  a  mixture  of 
coal  ash  and  sand,  or  coal  dust  and  powdered  lime,  or 
all  mixed  together,  or  any  one  separately,  it  makes  very 
little  difference.  I  prefer  quicklime,  ashes  and  sand,  in 
equal  parts,  but  I  have  used  lime-dust  alone,  and  found 
it  answer,  though  it  is  longer  drying,  and  is  not  quite  so 
firm.  My  plan  is  to  sift  on  plenty,  and  have  the  work 
well  rolled  or  trodden,  supplying  more  siftings  as  it  be¬ 


comes  necessary.  The  proper  quantity  of  siftings  will 
work  in  without  any  trouble  at  all,  if  time  be  allowed 
and  the  floor  is  used.  Sometimes  two  or  three  coats  are 
wanted,  and  are  always  best  ;  often  one  will  do.  After 
the  first  coating  upon  the  rubble,  no  more  is  necessary 
to  be  done  either  for  an  extra  coat  or  a  repairing  coat, 
than  to  pour  down  some  tar  and  spread  it  about  with  an 
old  brush,  covering  it  with  siftings.  Any  laborer  can 
mend  or  even  make  a  floor  of  this  sort.  *  *  *  The 

reason  I  prefer  brick  rubble  to  stones  is  this:  I  have 
found  that  by  long  wear,  a  small  stone,  or  an  edge  of  a 
piece  of  a  larger  size,  will  work  up;  whereas  broken 
bricks  or  chalk  will  saturate  partly  with  tar,  and  will 
wear  down  with  the  rest  of  the  surface.  I  think  the 
value  of  such  a  bottom  for  a  stable  would  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  its  impermeability  to  the  drainage  from 
animals.” 

Another  correspondent  of  the  paper  above  mentioned 
gives  his  mode  of  making  a  similar  cement,  as  follows: 

“  Two  parts  sifted  coal  ashes  and  one  part  of  quick¬ 
lime,  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  in  a  conical  heap ; 
then  proceed  as  in  mixing  up  fine  mortar,  making  a  hol¬ 
low  in  the  top  of  the  cone,  and  pouring  in  gas  tar,  not 
gas  water,  or  half  and  half,  as  it  sometimes  comes  out 
of  the  reservoir,  but  the  thick  tar,  and  gradually  mix  as 
you  would  mix  water  with  the  mortar  or  plaster,  until 
the  heap  is  about  the  consistence  of  pretty  stiff  mortar. 
In  forming  my  yards  and  sheds  for  cows,  and  those  at¬ 
tached  to  loose  boxes  for  horses,  two  years  ago,  in  or¬ 
der  that  all  the  fluids  should  drain  towards  a  tank,  I  em¬ 
ployed  this  compound,  spread  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick,  on  a  surface  formed  with  stone  broken  very 
small,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fine  gravel  scattered  over 
them  and  then  rolled  down,  to  prevent  unnecessary 
waste  of  the  cement.  This  was  laid  over,  and  then 
patted  down  with  an  iron  shovel.  In  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  just  before  it  gets  hard,  pass  an  iron  roller 
over  it.  In  the  course  of  a  week,  if  properly  done,  it 
will  be  as  firm  as  stone,  and  not  affected  either  by  drouth 
or  wet  in  any  degree.  My  yards  have  been  in  use,  co¬ 
vered  with  muck  during  two  winters,  and  exposed  dry 
and  clean  to  the  sun  during  two  summers,  and  I  perceive 
no  change.  *  *  *  I  have  also  used  this  covering  for  the 
top  of  stone  walls,  for  which  it  answers  admirably.” 


USES  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  MAPLE. 


Our  friend  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer ,  furnishes 
an  interesting,  and  (of  course,)  humcrous  article  on  the 
uses  and  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  Maple.  He  states 
that  there  are  ten  different  species  of  this  tree  in  the 
United  States,  five  of  which  flourish  in  Maine.  The 
use  of  the  wood  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles 
of  cabinet  ware  is  well  known.  The  bird’s-eye  maple, 
and  the  curly  maple,  make  some  of  the  handsomest 
veneering  of  any  kind  of  wood.  No  better  fuel  is  fur¬ 
nished  for  our  fires  than  well -seasoned  hard,  or  sugar 
maple.  The  tree  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  an 
ornament,  and  affords,  besides,  in  its  saccharine  sap,  the 
most  agreeable  sweet  in  nature.  In  view  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  uses,  and  the  many  comforts  which  the  maple  affof-ds, 
Dr.  Holmes  almost  “  bursts  into  a  song.”  Hear  him: — 
“We  were  once  in  a  house,  not  far  off,  during  a  severe 
snow-storm.  The  elements  were  raging-  with  their  ut¬ 
most  fury  out  of  doors,  but  within  we  had  a  summer  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  every  thing  was  as  comfortable  as  an 
evening  in  June.  On  looking  around  we  were  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  much  of  our  comfort  at  that  time 
was  founded  on  maple.  A  brisk  fire  of  maple  wood  was 
glowing  and  crackling  on  the  hearth.  The  floor  of  the 
room,— -doors, — sashes, — mantlepiece,  and  other  trim¬ 
mings,  were  maple; — the  chairs  were  maple, — -the  ta¬ 
bles  were  maple, — and  that  the  sum  of  our  maple  com¬ 
forts  might  be  complete,  our  host  brought  on  some 
maple  sugar  for  our  tea,  and  some  excellent  maple 
vinegar  for  our  pickles.  In  his  front  yard  were  some 
splendid  maple  trees,  and  at  a  little  distance  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  maple  grove,  which  gave  a  shelter  in  winter,  an 
excellent  shade  in  summer,  and  a  plenty  of  good  sweet 
sap  in  spring,  from  which  he  made  his  sugar  and  his 
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beer  and  his  vinegar.  His  bedsteads  were  maple, — his! 
bureaus  were  maple, — his  ox-yokes  were  maple, — his  1 
sled  was  maple, —the  felloes  of  his  cart-wheels,  his  cart- 
axle  and  tongue,  were  maple. — the  wood  of  his  harrow 
was  maple, — his  roller  was  maple, — his  walking  stick 
was  maple,  and  he  had  a  maple  weathercock  on  his 
barn;  in  short,  he  was  maple  all  over.  6  If  we  are  not 
in  Mapledom  now,’  said  we,  as  we  looked  around,  e  we 
don’t  know  where  that  territory  is.’  ” 


SOLAR  GAS. 


The  editor  of  the  New-York  Farmer  and  Mechanic, 
describes  an  apparatus  which  was  exhibited  and  put 
into  operation  at  the  late  National  Fair,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  what  has  been  called  solar  gas.  The  gas,  he  : 
says,  was  made  from  refuse  kitchen  fat,  whale  oil,  and 
other  greasy  substances,  in  a  retort  7  inches  in  diameter,  ■ 
affixed  to  a  stove  35  inches  wide,  22  inches  high,  and 
24  inches  long.  The  oil  or  fat  passes  through  a  syphon 
into  the  retort  which  is  filled  with  soft  pieces  of  brick;  1 
then  through  water  into  a  gum  elastic  bag,  and  from 
thence  through  a  meter  to  the  burners.  A  building 
600  feet  long,  it  is  stated,  was  lighted  through  60 j 
burners,  by  this  apparatus.  The  flame  is  said  to  emit; 
no  smoke  or  smell.  The  gas,  when  properly  made,  is  j 
said  to  exceed  all  other  kinds  for  brilliancy,  cheapness,  j 
and  cleanliness.  It  has  already  been  applied  to  the  ; 
lighting  of  many  factories,  several  churches,  hotels,  and 
steamboats.  A  man  is  about  establishing  himself  in 
New-York,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  up  apparatus  for 
the  manufacture  of  this  gas. 


MOVABLE  FENCES, 


Every  farmer  finds  it  occasionally  convenient  to 
move  the  division  line  between  his  fields.  Improve¬ 
ments  are  made  in  the  arrangement  of  hislotsandcrops; 
and  briers  and  weeds,  which  sometimes  obtain  posses¬ 
sion  under  fences,  render  the  cultivation  of  the  ground 
the  easiest  and  best  way  for  their  extirpation.  Hence, 
a  neat,  cheap,  and  substantial  movable  fence  becomes  a 
desideratum. 

Many  farmers  are  acquainted  with  no  other  movable 
fence  than  the  old-fashioned  rail  or  worm  fence,  which 
when  £i  staked  and  ridered  ”  usually  occupies  about  one 
rod  of  untilled  ground  in  width.  The  broad  fence,  when 
neatly  and  substantially  made,  is  very  durable;  and  from 
the  ultimate  cost,  and  the  little  ground  it  covers,  is  de¬ 
cidedly  cheap,  and  more  especially  so  from  the  conside¬ 
ration,  that  time  is  not  lost  in  constant  repairs,  nor 
crops  destroyed  by  the  inroads  of  cattle  and  pigs,  so 
frequent  where  some  other  fences  exist.  But  a  board 
fence,  when  once  built,  must  stay  where  it  is — it  can¬ 
not  be  transferred  to  another  line  without  an  expense 
nearly  equal  to  its  original  cost. 

In  the  Cultivator  for  1844,  p.  251,  is  given  a  figure 
and  description  of  a  neat  movable  fence,  represented  in 
the#annexcd  figure,  made  of  separate  pieces  four  feel 
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Fig.  70. 

high,  and  eight  feet  long,  driven  into  the  ground  18 
inches,  into  holes  made  by  the  crowbar,  and  withed 
together  at  the  top.  This  fence  is  made  of  round  poles, 
split  into  halves,  and  fastened  together  by  wrought 


nails,  the  ends  passing  into  holes  in  the  sharpened  end- 
pieces;  and  costs  from  50  to  60  cents  per  rod. 

We  have  constructed  a  neat  movable  fence  for  con¬ 
fining  cattle  as  follows: — Hemlock  timber,  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  sawed  into  pieces  two  by  four  inches, 
(a,  fig.  70,)  are  morticed  into  the  slender  sharpened 
posts  b,  the  two  upper  bars  being  11  inches  apart,  and  the 
lower  8  inches.  Holes  bored  horizontally  through  the 
tops  of  the  posts,  admit  the  pins,  c,  and  hold  the  whole 
securely  together.  To  confine  pigs  or  sheep,  nail  a 
single  board  at  the  bottom.  Two  men  will  put  up  ten 
rods  of  this  or  the  former  kind  of  fence  in  one  hour. 

Another  mode  which  has  been  found  cheap  and  con¬ 
venient,  is  the  following:  Plank  is  sawed  at  the  saw¬ 
mill,  for  the  end  pieces,  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  two 
inches  thick,  and  eight  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  four 
inches  at  top,  as  indica¬ 
ted  by  a,  fig.  71,  which 
represents  a  cross  section 
of  the  fence.  Into  these, 
boards  are  fitted,  the  same 
in  length  and  width  as  in 
common  board  fence;  a 
narrow,  mortised  inch 
board  being  slipped  on 

_ _ ^  to  the  middle  to  stiffen 

them.  Cross  pieces,  6, 
of  narrow  plank,  four 
feet  long,  are  nailed  at 
right  angles  to  the  bottom  of  the  posts  or  end  pieces, 
and  resting  on  stones,  prevent  the  fence  being  blown 
over  by  wind.  The  addition  of  a  wooden  pin  through 
these  cross  pieces  into  the  posts,  renders  the  fence 
stronger.  The  tops  of  the  posts  are  connected  by  the 
horizontal  pins  c ,  c.  It  scarcely  ever  becomes  necessa¬ 
ry  to  plow  nearer  to  a  fence  than  two  feet,  hence  these 
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Fig.  00. 

cross-pieces  do  not  project  too  far  into  the  fields.  This 
fence  possesses  this  advantage, — none  of  it  touches  the 
earth,  hence  very  durable  wood  need  not  be  sought; 
the  amount  of  material  it  requires  is  small;  and  may 
be  obtained  to  order  from  any  saw-mill;  the  cost 
of  erection,  according  to  the  statement  of  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  who  has  built  a  considerable  extent,  is  decidedly 
less  than  that  of  common  board  fence,  the  digging  of 
post  holes  and  setting  of  posts  being  entirely  obviated. 
Fig.  3,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  fence,  at  a  side 
view,  when  finished. 


INDIAN  CORN. 


We  have  before  spoken  of  the  value  of  Indian  corn 
in  supporting  the  animal  system,  and  have  alluded  to 
the  astonishing  performances  of  the  Indians  while  sus¬ 
tained  on  meal  of  parched  corn,  mixed  with  water.  It 
appears  from  various  accounts,  that  the  Mexicans  are  in 
the  habit  of  using  corn  in  a  similar  way.  It  is  said  that 
after  the  corn  is  parched,  it  will  keep  sweet  a  longtime 
in  any  climate.  ThuMAS  Falconer,  a  writer  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette,  states  that  he  travelled  in  Mexi¬ 
co  with  a  bag  of  it  for  many  weeks,  and  he  says,  if  his 
e(  supply  had  lasted  it  would  no  doubt  have  remained 
sweet  many  weeks  longer.”  He  states  that — “  When  a 
Mexican  undertakes  a  journey  of  many  days,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  towns  or  villages,  he  fills  a  bag  with  the 
flour  of  this  parched  corn,  mixed  up  with  sugar,  and 
sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  spice.  With  a  bag  thus 
filled,  tied  to  his  saddle,  he  considers  himself  to  be  well 
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provided  with  food.  When  he  reaches  a  stream,  he 
puts  half  a  handful  of  this  corn  in  a  cup,  and  filling  it 
up  with  water,  stirs  it  to  melt  the  sugar,  and  drinks  it 
off;  or,  if  he  gets  a  fire,  he  heats  the  water  and  stirs  in 
the  corn.  For  many  weeks  during  a  journey  from  the 
north  of  Mexico  to  the  south,  exposed  to  some  hard¬ 
ships  and  great  fatigue,  I  lived,  and  with  truth  I  may 
say ,  fattened  on  this  preparation  of  corn.  At  breakfast, 
at  the  halt  of  the  mid-day,  and  at  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
my  cup  of  hot  water  was  on  the  fire,  the  parched  corn- 
meal  with  its  sugar  and  spice  was  put  into  it,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  my  repast  was  prepared.  I  thought 
nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  or  nourishing.  I  can¬ 
not  relate  the  mode  by  which  the  Mexicans  parch  the 
corn,  for  I  never  saw  it  done.  The  grinding  of  it  was 
on  the  stone  so  constantly  described  by  all  travellers  who 
mention  the  corn  cakes  of  Mexico,  called  4  tortillas.’  ” 


THE  STRAWBERRY. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  your  Cultivator  of  this  month,  3rou 
speak  of  the  Iowa  strawberry,  as  a  variety  recommended 
by  me.  Mr.  Disney,  about  6  years  since,  brought  me 
plants  from  the  prairies  of  Iowa.  A  part  were  stami- 
nate  and  a  part  pistillate.  The  fruit  of  the  pistillates 
was  very  small  and  of  no  value.  The  staminate  is  a 
good  bearer  for  that  class  of  plants,  and  the  fruit  large 
and  handsome;  but  it  will  not  on  an  average,  produce 
perfect  fruit  on  one-fourth  of  the  blossoms,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  large  fruited  staminate  that  will.  Its  only 
value  is  as  an  impregnator,  and  fcr  that  it  is  subject  to 
one  objection.  It  is  the  most  vigorous  grower  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and  if  not  watched,  will  soon  root 
out  all  the  pistillate  plants. 

The  Sw'ainstone  Seedling,  of  which  you  speak  highly, 
has  not  with  me  borne  one  perfect  fruit  to  20  blossoms. 
From  England,  the  British  Queen  has  been  obtained  as 
both  staminate  and  pistillate.  Which  is  the  genuine  is 
not  known.  I  wrote  to  Liverpool  to  inquire,  but  they 
acknowledged  that  they  were  not  awrare  of  the  existence 
of  staminate  and  pistillate  plants,  but  knew  the  Queen 
soOn  became  barren.  The  Deptford  Pine,  is  staminate, 
and  of  no  value  for  a  crop.  The  Elton  is  the  same  as 
the  Methven  Scarlet,  Methven  Castle,  Warren’s  Seedling. 
It  is  pistillate,  but  produces  but  few  blossoms,  and  of 
course  is  not  an  abundant  bearer.  The  fruit  is  next  to 
Hovey’s  Seedling  in  size,  but  of  inferior  quality,  and  is 
the  same  that  was  cultivated  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
name  of  Kean's  Seedling.  Of  all  the  large  fruited  stami- 
nateslhave  seen  the  RossPhcenix  is  the  best  bearer,  but 
it  is  of  no  value  for  cultivation  where  Hovey’s  Seedling, 
Hudson,  Kean’s  Pistillate  Seedling,  and  other  pistillates 
can  be  obtained,  and  their  cultivation  understood.  Till 
it  is,  the  Cincinnati  market  will  continue  to  be  supplied 
with  more  strawberries  than  New-York,  Boston,  and 
Albany  united,  and  the  fruit  will  cost  too  much  to 
come  within  the  reach  of  all  their  citizens. 

Cincinnati,  July  18,  1846.  N.  Longworth. 


Note. — It  must  be  understood  that  in  the  above  re¬ 
marks,  Mr.  Longw  ,rth  speaks  only  of  his  own  obser¬ 
vation,  and  in  reference  to  the  character  of  strawberries 
as  exhibited  in  his  own  garden  or  neighborhood.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that  climate  and  soil  greatly 
affect  the  productiveness  of  all  plants,  strawberries  in 
particular.  We  did  not  examine  the  blossom  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Iowa  strawberry,  but  are  informed  that  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  perfect  within  itself.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  unusual  proportion  of  the  blossoms 
produced  perfect  fruit.  Mr.  Longworth  considers  the 
Elton  the  same  as  the  Methven  Scarlet,  Warren’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  &c.  We  will  not  now  say  he  is  incorrect,  but 
gardeners  here  differ  with  him  on  this  point.  Again 
he  considers  Ross’  Phoenix  of  no  value  where  Hovey’s 
Seedling  and  some  others  can  be  obtained.  To  this  we 
have  only  to  remark  that  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  garden  we 
saw  both  the  Ross  Phcenix  and  Hovey’s  Seedling  in  beds 
nearly  contiguous,  and  the  former  was  decidedly  the 
most  productive,  and  fully  equal  in  average  size. — Ed. 


REFUSE  OF  BREWERIES. 


At  a  late  meeting  of  ihe  Agricultural  Chemistry  As¬ 
sociation,  Scotland,  Prof.  Johnston  spoke  of  the  value 
of  the  refuse  of  breweries,  as  food  for  cattle  and  other 
animals.  He  divided  the  refuse  into  three  kinds,  the 
two  first  of  which  are  most  valuable,  viz.,  the  “  cum¬ 
mins,”  or  the  dried  roots  of  the  barley,  and  the  “  draff,” 
which  we  suppose  to  be  what  is  commonly  called  grains. 
In  reference  to  the  analysis  of  draff,  Prof.  J.  stated,  that 
it  contained  about  75  per  cent  of  water,  leaving  25  per 
cent  of  dry  matter — resembling  potatoes  in  this  respect, 
they  containing  about  the  same  quantities.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  this  dry  matter  was  stated  to  be  husk,  the 
rest,  consisting  of'  a  little  starch,  sugar,  gum,  and  com¬ 
pounds  of  protein,  chiefly  albumen,  attached  to  the  husk. 
“These  compounds,”  he  said,  “amounted  to  six-tenths 
of  a  per  cent  in  draff.”  The  ash  was  about  one-fifth 
more  than  the  potato;  he  thought  it-  therefore,  very 
much  like  the  potato,  the  latter  only  containing  more  of 
the  protein  compounds.  He  stated  that  the  ash  of  the 
draff  contained  one-half  its  weight  of  phosphates. 
“  These,”  he  said,  are  extremely  valuable  as  they  sup¬ 
ply  the  material  of  bones,  and  also  the  feeding  of  cattle 
as  they  are  contained  in  the  milk,  as  seen  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table 

Composition  of  Milk  of  the  Cow. 


Casein, .  4.5 

Butter, .  3.1 

Milk-sugar, . 4.8 

Saline  matter, .  0.6 

Water, .  87.0 


100. 

“  Milk  contains  more  than  half  a  per  cent,  of  saline 
matter,  chiefly  phosphates.  Ten  gallons  of  milk  con¬ 
tain  one-half  a  pound  of  them,  and  100  lbs.  of  draff  con¬ 
tains  the  same.  Draff  weighs  about  46  lbs.  per  bushel; 
if  a  cow,  therefore,  eats  one-half  a  bushel  a  day,  that  is, 
about  25  lbs.,  it  gets  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  phos¬ 
phates — much  less  than  it  ought  to  get.  The  protein 
compounds  supply  casein;  now  milk  contains  4|  per 
cent,  of  this  valuable  substance.  It  exists  in  wheat  to 
the  amount  of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  and  in  oats,  to  16 
per  cent.” 

Prof  J.  then  spoke  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  compounds  contained  in  peas  and  beans,  and  men¬ 
tioned  the  comparative  cheapness  of  these  articles  for 
certain  purposes.  If,  for  instance,  it  was  wished  to 
have  cheesev  milk,  bean-meal  should  be  given  to  the 
cow,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  casein.  He  thought 
the  “  value  of  draff  was  more  to  the  cow-feeder  than  to 
the  farmer,  as  the  former  wanted  milk.  It  contained,” 
he  remarked,  “a  large  quantity  of  water;  but  there 
was  another  advantage,  as  the  water  was  diffused  through 
every  part  of  it;  it  was  therefore  much  more  soluble,  as 
it  was  brought  by  this  diffusion  of  the  water  to  some¬ 
thing  like  what  it  wTas  in  the  green  state;  and  like 
green  grass  it  was  more  soluble  in  the  stomach  than 
hay.” 

Prof.  Johnston  spoke  of  the  “  cummins.”  These, 
we  believe,  are  what  is  here  called  sprouts — the  roots  of 
the  grain,  which  are  rubbed  off  before  brewing.  He  said, 
“of  all  the  substances  he  knew,  they  were  the  most  valu¬ 
able  as  dry  food.  They  contained  more  of  the  protein 
compounds  than  oat-meal,  having  about  29  per  cent,  of 
that  substance  necessar3r  for  forming  the  curd  of  milk, 
and  for  laying  on  muscle.  The  ash  contains  more  than 
half  of  its  weight  of  phosphates;  and  they  are  therefore 
valuable  for  forming  bone.  Cummins  leave  about  7 
per  cent,  of  ash,  while  white  draff  leaves  about  one.” 

In  this  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  breweries,  grains  or 
i(  draff”  afford  a  cheap  and  valuable  food  for  milch 
cowrs.  In  this  vicinity  they  can  be  had  at  from  four 
to  eight  cents  per  bushel — the  former  being  the  summer, 
and  the  latter  the  winter  price.  At  these  rates,  they 
afford  the  cheapest  food  for  those  cow-keepers  who  sup¬ 
ply  the  city  with  milk.  We  are  informed  that  the 
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“cummins,”  or  sprouts,  are  also  considerably  used  as 
cattle  food  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they 
are  valuable,  as  Prof.  Johnston  has  shown. 


INSECT  BEPELLER. 


J.  S.  Stoddard,  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  has  lately  adopted 
a  very  cheap,  simple,  and  effectual  contrivance  for  pre¬ 
venting-  all  insects  from  ascending  the  trunks  of  fruit 
trees.  It  would  doubtless  be  of  great  value  for  the 
canker  worm,  and  it  may  possibly  be  of  use  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  curculio.  His  trees  having  been  much 
injured,  as  he  believes,  by  ants,  he  has  entirely  exclu¬ 
ded  them. 

The  earth  round  each  tree,  is  in  the  first  place  slight¬ 
ly  embanked,  and  made  otherwise  quite  smooth  and 
level,  and  then  a  thin  and  smooth 
bed  of  gravel  is  made  to  encircle 
the  trunk,  on  which  is  placed  a 
coat  of  common  lime-mortar. 
This  is  smoothed  with  a  trowel,  so 
as  to  leave  a  circular  trough  on 
its  upper  surface,  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  mixture  of  tar  and  whale 
oil.  The  width  of  the  trough 
may  be  three  or  four  inches,  and 
half  an  inch  deep.  The  circular 
bed  of  mortar  approaches  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  bark  of  the 
tree,  and  does  not  touch  it.  A 
small  lake  of  this  adhesive  mix¬ 
ture  thus  encircles  the  tree,  and 
through  which  no  insect  can 
pass.  The  troughs  will  last  one 
season  through,  but  the  frost  of  winter  breaks  them  up. 
The  quantity  of  mortar,  however,  required,  is  quite 
small,  and  being  a  cheap  material,  and  applied  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  cost  is  very  trifling. 

The  troughs  were  first  filled  with  unmixed  tar;  but  a 


Fig.  74. 


crust  forming  during  cool  nights,  on  which  the  insects 
could  walk,  the  addition  of  one  quarter  whale  oil  was 
found  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  while  the  mixture  was 
not  at  all  affected  by  the  rain. 

The  above  figures  represent  the  contrivance:  Fig.  73, 
being  a  perspective  view,  and  fig.  74,  a  cross  section, 
on  a  larger  scale,  where  a  is  the  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 

b,  b,  the  soil  or  gravel  on  which  the  bed  of  mortar  rests, 

c,  c,  the  mortar  bed,  and  d,  d,  the  circular  lake  of  tar 
and  oil. 


THE  WHEAT  MaDGE. 


The  insect  here  called  “the  weevil,”  though  impro¬ 
perly  so,  which  in  the  larva  state  does  so  much  damage 
to  our  wheat,  is  known  in  England  under  the  name  of 
the  “  Wheat  Midge.”  It  frequently  occasions  great  da¬ 
mage  there;  the  crops  being  sometimes  lessened  from 
this  cause  to  the  amount  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
No  very  effectual  means  of  preventing-  the  ravages  of 
this  insect  seem  to  be  known  either  in  Europe  or  this 
country.  They  prevail  in  great  numbers  in  some  sea¬ 
sons,  and  in  others  are  greatly  diminished.  The  causes 
of  this  variation  are  supposed  to  be  certain  states  and 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Burning  weeds  to  the 
windward  of  fields  infested  with  them,  has  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  proved  of  advantage.  But  the  greatest  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  insect  is  doubtless  effected  by  means  wholly 
independent  of  human  aid.  In  this  country,  according 
to  Dr. Fitch,  (see  his  Essay  on  the  Wheat  Fly,)  the  com¬ 
mon  Yellow  Bird  devours  immense  numbers  of  the  larvae ; 
they  are  also  devoured  by  several  kinds  of  .carnivorous 
bees,  and  killed  by  ichneumon  flies. 


In  a  lecture  on  insects  destructive  to  crops,  lately  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  London  Farmer’s  Club,  by  Mr.  Baker, 
a  report  of  which  we  find  in  the  Farmers'  Magazine , 
some  very  interesting  facts  are  given  in  relation  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Wheat  Midge  by  the  ichneumon  flies. 
Of  the  iatter,  he  states,  there  are  about  five  hundred  spe¬ 
cies,  several  of  which  are  destructive  to  the  Wheat 
Midge  and  caterpillar.  I  have,”  says  Mr.  B.,  «  fre¬ 
quently  observed  these  small  black  flies,  or  ‘nidgets,’ 
as  we  call  them  in  Essex,  at  their  work  of  destruction. 
They  will  insert  themselves  between  the  wheat  and  the 
chaff,  and  immediately  attack  the  Wheat  Midge.  They 
are  very  voracious,  and  will  strike  maggotafter  maggot 
in  rapid  succession,  as  fast  as  they  can  pass  from  one  to 
another.  In  passing  up  a  field  one  day,  on  my  way  to 
market,  I  saw  a  number  of  these  black  flies  on  an  ear  of 
com  which  I  plucked,  and  upon  exmination  of  it,  by- 
opening  the  chaff,  I  found  they  attacked  the  Wheat 
Midge  most  voraciously.  I  carried  it  to  market,  and 
examined  it  again  when  I  got  there;  but  their  voracity 
continued  just  the  same.  In  striking  the  maggot,  they 
insert  an  egg  in  its  body ;  and  the  maggot  then  gets  into  a 
place  of  concealment  and  dies,  just  as  sheep  seek  con¬ 
cealment  when  suffering  in  a  similar  way.  The  little 
insect,  which  becomes  the  ichneumon,  subsequently 
emerges  from  the  dead  insect:  it  is  first  formed  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  becomes  a  fly  the  following  summer.  I 
had  a  number  of  these  insects,  which  I  had  intended  to 
bring  with  me,  but  they  escaped  my  memory.  They 
attack  caterpillars  by  hundreds,  and  seem  so  determined 
in  their  endeavors  to  effect  their  object,  that  the  more 
you  attempt  to  frighten  them  away,  the  more  bold  they 
become.  It  is  to  this  class  of  flies  that  we  are  so  much 
indebted  for  ridding  us  of  the  pest — the  Wheat  Midge.” 


DISEASE  IN  HORSES. 


Friend  Tucker — According  to  promise,  when  at 
your  office  the  other  day,  I  proceed  to  give  a  description 
of  a  disease  that  many  horses  were  troubled  with  the 
past  winter  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties.  As  a 
general  thing,  it  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  produced  abor¬ 
tion  in  mares  in  every  case  of  which  I  have  had  any 
knowledge.  I  shall  give  the  particulars  of  those  cases 
only  that  occurred  in  my  own  stable,  seven  in  number, 
five  being  mares  in  foal  by  a  fine  English  blood  horse. 

Symptoms  :  Stiffness  in  all  the  legs,  moving  only  with 
difficulty  ;  running  of  the  eyes,  with  an  inclination  to 
keep  them  closed,  and  but  little  appetite;  one  and  some¬ 
times  both  hindlegs  swollen  and  quite  sore  to  the  touch 
of  the  hand,  with  a  rapid  falling  off  in  flesh. 

These  symptoms  continued  four  or  five  days,  when  the 
animals  would  again  resume  their  former  condition. 
Three  of  the  above  mentioned  mares  worked  steadily 
in  the  team;  two  of  these  did  not  lose  their  foals  until 
four  weeks  or  so  after  their  recovery,  when  they  had 
regained  their  flesh  aud  spirits.  The  last  of  the  three 
lost  hers  immediately  after  beginning  to  recover;  the 
other  two  in  foal  were  driven  occasionally.  One  of  these 
lost  hers  like  the  last  of  the  three  above  mentioned ;  the 
other  kept  hers  two  or  three  weeks.  One  young  mare, 
driven  part  of  the  time,  but  which  was  not  with  foal, 
exhibited  symptoms  like  the  others.  The  seventh  and 
last,  a  colt,  two  years  old  past,  lay  upon  his  side  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  time,  four  or  five  days.  He  occupied 
a  stable  where  there  were  three  other  colts  and  a  mare 
with  foal,  none  of  which  were  affected.  I  thought  it 
was  evident  that  they  took  it  from  each  other,  and  were 
taken  about  two  weeks  after  being  exposed;  but  the 
case  of  the  colt  in  the  second  stable  would  not  warrant 
that  conclusion.  I  also  purchased  a  working  mare  about 
that  time,  and  put  her  in  the  first  stable,  where  the  six 
first  mentioned  cases  occurred,  and  she  was  not  affected; 
she  being  the  only  one  in  that  stable  that  escaped. 
These  cases  occurred  from  first  of  2nd  mo.  (February) 
to  first  of  4th  mo.  (April). 

The  horse  spoken  of,  by  which  these  mares  were  with 
foal,  was  purchased  late  last  season  by  myself  and  one  of 
my  neighbors.  He  died  suddenly  last  first  month  (Ja¬ 
nuary),  while  I  was  a  few  days  from  home.  He  was 
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driven  one  or  two  miles  in  the  evening,  seemed  very- 
lively  and  playful,  and  was  put  in  his  stable  about  nine 
at  night.  When  first  seen  in  the  morning,  he  was  roll¬ 
ing,  tumbling,  and  pawing,  frothing  at  the  mouth, 
sweating,  &c.  and  died  in  one  or  two  hours.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  appeared  well  and  hearty  since  he  came  into  our 
possession.  At  the  time  he  was  taken,  he  was  thought 
to  be  healthy  and  gaining  in  flesh.  I  am  told  by  those 
present,  that  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  were 
found  to  have  exuded  through  the  maw,  which  organ 
looked  more  like  a  sieve  or  network  of  thread  than  any 
thing  else.  I  cannot  think  he  was  killed  by  worms, 
because  they  were  unable  to  find  an)r,  except  a  very  few 
bots,  which  I  think  could  not  have  so  wholly  destroyed 
the  maw  in  so  short  a  time;  and  if  they  had  been  long 
at  work,  the  horse  must  have  shown  some  symptoms  of 
distress. 

I  have  tried  to  be  as  particular  as  possible  in  describ¬ 
ing  all  the  above  cases,  that  those  having  any  knowledge 
of  such  things  maybe  able  to  suggest  the  causes  through 
the  columns  of  the  Cultivator,  coming  as  it  does  direct¬ 
ly  before  the  eyes  of  so  many  of  our  farmers,  breeders 
and  raisers  of  horses.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  comes  to  all 
our  farmers;  for  if  there  is  any  other  plan  by  which  the 
farmer  can  invest  a  dollar  and  make  a  greater  per  cent 
profit  thereon,  I  have  yet  to  learn  what  that  plan  is. 

I  want  to  ask  of  the  contributors  to  your  columns 
more  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  horse;  more  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  best  breeds,  and  directions  in 
breeding  and  rearing  them,  that  we  may  learn  to  raise 
less  worthless  nags,  and  lose  less  valuable  ones.  We 
have  enough  to  risk  in  raising  horses  to  warrant  our  tak¬ 
ing  time  and  trouble  in  learning  to  avoid  as  many  mis¬ 
haps  as  possible,  and  have  the  best  animal  when  reared. 
One  way  we  sometimes  miss  of  having  a  valuable  horse, 
for  sale  or  use,  I  consider  altogether  needless;  I  mean  a 
miss  in  training  or  breaking.  Although  there  are  va¬ 
rious  dispositions  among  horses  as  among  men,  yet  if 
we  deal  justly  with  the  colt,  while  in  training,  the  horse 
will  most  certainly  do  us  justice  in  turn. 

John  Keese. 

Peru ,  7th  mo.  13 th,  1846. 


PROPER  TIME  FOR  CUTTING-  GRASS. 


In  an  article  in  our  June  number,  on  “ Hay-making, ” 
we  advocated  the  practice  of  cutting  grass  for  hay  be¬ 
fore  it  shall  have  gone  to  seed.  The  reasons  given  for 
the  practice  were,  that  plants  at  the  time  of  flowering 
contain  starch,  gum  and  sugar,  which  are  known  to  nou¬ 
rish  animals,  and  that  in  the  formation  of  seed  these 
substances  are  exhausted  from  the  stems  and  leaves, 
and  woody  fibre  deposited  in  their  place.  We  have 
seen  but  one  attempt  to  controvert  this  reasoning,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  the  general  views  set  forth  in 
our  article,  are  in  agreement  with  the  opinions  and 
practices  of  our  best  farmers;  nevertheless  we  cannot 
forego  the  satisfaction  of  further  strengthening  our  own 
arguments,  by  adducing  others  which  seem  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  closest  scientific  investigation.  The 
Quarterly  (Edinburgh)  Journal  of  Agriculture  for  July 
last,  contains  a  notice  of  a  Government  report  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  on  the  “  Chemical  Nature  of  Grass  and  Haxj  as 
Food  for  Cattle ,”  from  which  we  extract  the  following : 

“  Grass,  as  may  be  readily  imagined,  varies  consider¬ 
ably  in  its  composition,  according  to  its  age,  and  also, 
as  may  be  expected,  according  to  its  species.  The  ex¬ 
periments  undertaken  during  the  present  investigation, 
have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  first  of  these  posi¬ 
tions.  But  the  second  is  still  open  for  inquiry,  since 
chemists  who  have  previously  analyzed  grass  and  hay 
have  omitted  to  particularise  the  botanical  names  of  the 
plants  which  they  have  examined.  The  grass  used  in 
the  present  experiments  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
Rye-grass  (Lolium  perenne) .  The  amount  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  grass  varied  from  18  to  upwards  of  30  per 
cent,  according  to  the  early  or  late  period  of  its  growth. 
When  grass  first  springs  above  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
the  principal  constituent  of  its  early  blades  is  water,  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  being  comparatively  trifling;  as 


it  rises  higher,  the  deposition  of  a  more  indurated 
form  of  carbon  gradually  becomes  more  considerable, 
the  sugar  and  soluble  matter  at  first  increasing,  and 
then  gradually  diminishing,  to  give  way  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  woody  substance.  *  *  *  If,  as  we  have  endea¬ 
vored  to  show,  the  sugar  is  an  important  element  of  the 
food  of  animals,  then  it  should  be  an  object  with  the 
farmer  to  cut  g-rass  for  the  purpose  of  hay-making  at 
that  period  when  the  larger  amount  of  matter  is  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  This  is  assuredly  at  an  earlier  period  of  its 
growth  than  when  it  has  shot  into  seed;  for  it  is  then 
that  woody  matter  predominates — a  substance  totally 
insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  less  calculated  to  serve 
as  food  to  animals  than  substances  capable  of  assuming 
a  soluble  condition.  This  is  the  first  point  for  conside¬ 
ration  in  the  production  of  hay,  since  it  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  the  farmer  to  preserve  the  hay  for  winter  use 
in  the  condition  most  resembling  the  grass  in  its  high¬ 
est  state  of  perfection.” 


CORN  DESTROYED  BY  CROWS, 

Every  farmer  is  aware,  is  often 
a  serious  loss.  Tarring  the  seed 
is  effectual;  but  where  several  bu¬ 
shels  per  acre  are  sown  for  raising 
fodder  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Stretching  cords  hori¬ 
zontally  on  upright  poles  about  the 
field,  has  been  resorted  to  with 
success,  and  is  becoming  common. 
Dr.  Cook,  of  Sodus,  lately  showed 
us  the  result  of  an  experiment 
which  was  somewhat  interesting,  as 
exhibiting  the  singularly  cautious 
nature  of  these  black  scoundrels. 

An  oblong  piece  ofland  was  sown, 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  broadcast, 
for  fodder.  A  cord  was  stretched 
on  poles,  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  fi¬ 
gure;  all  the  parts  of  the  field  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  letters,  B,  B,  B,  be¬ 
ing  in  angles  formed  by  two  straight 
portions  of  the  line,  were  wholly 
untouched  by  the  crows;  but  the 
part  A,  though  near  the  line,  but 
not  inclosed  in  an  angle,  was 
stripped  clean  by  these  marauders 

Killing  Insects. — The  Genesee 
Farmer  says,  they  have  tried  ashes, 
salt,  soap-suds,  decoction  of  tobacco, 
and  killing  bugs  with  the  fingers, 
for  protecting  cucumbers  and  me¬ 
lons.  The  latter  they  find  most 
effectual.  We  never  heard  of  its 
not  being  effectual,  when  vigo¬ 
rously  applied — other  remedies  of- 


Soap  as  Manure. — T.  Dalton,  a  silk  dyer,  says,  in 
the  London  Agricultural  Gazette,  that  he  uses  15  cwt. 
of  soap  weekly,  to  discharge  the  oily  matter  from  the 
silk,  and  forming  of  itself  a  kind  of  soap, — the  whole  of 
which  yields  from  4000  to  6000  gallons  of  strong  soap¬ 
suds  per  week.  This  he  has  lately  applied  to  his  farm, 
and  “  its  effect  is  most  extraordinary.”  It  has  been 
used  only  one  season,  and  its  results  cannot  be  accurate¬ 
ly  given,  but  he  considers  it  more  powerful  than  any 
other  manure;  and  he  thinks  if  farmers  were  allowed 
the  drawback  of  the  duty  on  soap  used  as  manure,  as 
manufacturei-s  are,  it  would  soon  supercede  guano. 

Richness  of  Milk. — The  Boston  Cultivator  says  that 
Alderney  cows  usually  give  milk  so  rich,  that  7  quarts 
will  often  yield  a  pound  of  butter;  and  that  of  other 
cows  it  requires  nineteen  or  twenty  quarts.  The  milk 
from  the  famous  cow.  Blossom,  required  19  quarts  for 
a  pound  of  butter. 
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VITAL  ACTION  OF  PLANTS. 


“  There  are  some  chemists,  learned  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree,  who  speak  with  confidence  of  pounded  glass  being 
used  as  manure;  and  another,  eminent  in  his  peculiar 
science,  speaks  of  the  power  of  a  plant  in  its  wonderful 
action  of  growth,  to  decompose  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessel  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  appropriate  portions  for 
its  nutriment.  I  believe  it.”  (Colman’s  European 
Agriculture,  Part  VI.,  p.  11.) 

It  seems  to  us,  there  can  be  no  question  that  living 
plants  do  exert  a  force  similar  to  that  above  mentioned. 
This  opinion,  so  far  as  held  by  the  writer,  was  original¬ 
ly  derived  solely  from  actual  observation ;  though  he  has 
since  been  much  gratified  to  find  it  entertained  by  vari¬ 
ous  individuals  of  acknowledged  attainments  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  vegetable  physiology.  We  alluded  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  our  June  number,  under  the  head  of  “  Manuring 
by  Green  Crops,”  but  advert  to  it  again  at  this  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  the  remarks  of  others 
in  support  of  our  own. 

The  theory  to  which  we  refer,  is  very  appropriately 
spoken  of  in  an  article  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  “Theory  of 
Manures — their  Agency  as  fertilizers;”  by  John  Tow¬ 
ers,  Esq.,  a  well  known  able  writer.  Mr.  T.  directs 
his  remarks  chiefly  to  an  illustration  of  the  modus  ope¬ 
rand i  by  which  the  decomposition  of  manures  and  their 
assimilation  by  plants  is  effected.  He  argues  that  the 
value  of  common  animal  manures,  as  the  food  of  plants, 
consists  in  furnishing  a  source  of  carbonic  acid, — this 
substance  being  produced,  in  his  opinion,  “  under  the 
action  of  the  roots  of  plants,  or  rather  by  their  vital 
principle .” 

Mr.  Towers  had  given  this  subject  some  considera¬ 
tion  in  a  previous  article,  some  portions  of  which  he 
copies  into  the  one  to  which  we  first  referred.  In  the 
former  article,  he  observes  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
manures  become  the  food  of  plants  by  “  being  dissolved 
in  the  moisture  of  the  soil,”  the  solution  being  taken 
up  by  the  roots  of  the  plants.  He  thinks  this  doctrine 
is  involved  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.  He  admits  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  part  manures  actual¬ 
ly  perform  in  the  support  of  vegetables;  for  “  it  is  quite 
certain,”  he  says,  “that  not  a  single  particle  of  the 
most  impalpable  powder  can  be  made  to  enter  into  the 
vessels  of  the  l'oots;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  water 
— boiling  water — can  dissolve  only  a  very  small  portion 
comparatively  of  the  most  reduced  spit-dung.  But  eve¬ 
ry  observant  gardener  or  farmer  must  have  remarked 
that  when  manures  are  added  to  earths  in  due  proportion, 
and  not  so  as  to  glut  the  soil,  the  whole  mass  vanishes; 
and  though  for  a  time  the  earth  be  somewhat  blackened, 
it  gradually  acquires  its  natural  tint,  and  loses  every 
trace  of  the  decomposable  substances  which  were  added 
to  it.  Another  fact  is  apparent,  namely,  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  vegetable  crop,  land  frees  itself  from  the 
manure  sooner  than  if  it  were  left  to  act  solely  by  its 
own  unassisted  energy 

In  regard  to  the  special  agency  by  which  these  chan¬ 
ges  are  produced,  Mr.  Tower  remarks  that  “every 
particle  of  putrescent  manure  which  is  given  to  the  earth 
must  undergo  a  decomposition,  which  can  only  be  in¬ 
duced  by  the  play  of  chemical  affinities,  and  those  so 
powerful  as  to  develop  the  elements  of  water,  to  re-form 
water;  also  the  elements  of  hydro-carbons  and  of  am¬ 
monia;  and  to  model  and  incorporate  all  these  so  as  to 
produce  that  specific  crude  sap,  which  is  exactly  appro¬ 
priate  to  each  individual  vegetable. 

“  Chemical  agencies  involve  electric  induction,  and 
water  can  only  be  electrically  decomposed,  as  Faraday 
has  shown,  by  the  passing  of  a  current.  Now  in  the 
germination  of  seeds,  water  is  decomposed,  and  new 
modifications  of  its  elements  effected.  But  to  what 
prime  motor  cause  are  we  to  look  as  that  which  gives 
the  first  spark,  or  rather  what  the  medium  through  which 
that  elemental  stream  passes,  which  induces  those  mys¬ 
terious  decompositions  and  recombinations?  *  *  *  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  the  voltaic  apparatus  furnishes  the  type  of 
the  current,  and  knowing  the  electric  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  what  other  agent  need  be  sought  ?  Manures 


are  decomposed  most  rapidly  under  the  action  of  a  ve¬ 
getable  crop,  and  atmospheric  electricity  rushes  through 
every  pointed  termination  of  the  structure;  we  cannot, 
therefore,  doubt  the  superior  efficacy  of  a  bulk  of  ma¬ 
nures  like  those  of  the  farmyard  and  fold,  over  the  mere 
lop-dressings  and  scatterings  of  guano  or  its  represen¬ 
tatives;  as  by  the  former  it  enjoys  all  the  direct  results 
of  organic  developments,  and  obtains  a  permanent  fund 
of  carbonaceous  substances  whence  to  derive  an  abun¬ 
dant  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  whereas  the  latter  may  be 
considered  as  the  remains  of  laboratories  already  effect¬ 
ed,  and  therefore  deficient  in  one  of  the  chief  requisites 
of  vegetable  nutrition.” 


EARLY  VEGETABLES— DRAINING-,  &C. 


The  earliest  vegetables  I  have  seen  in  Western  New- 
Yorlc  this  season,  were  at  Aurora,  on  the  east  side  of 
Cayuga  Lake.  Here  green  peas  were  grown  and  eaten 
by  the  30th  May,  stringed  beans  by  the  middle  of  June, 
and  at  this  time,  1st  July,  new  kidney  potatoes  are  in 
tolerable  perfection.  On  this  day,  I  saw  well  formed 
ears  of  Indian  corn,  nearly  eight  inches  in  length,  in  the 
garden  of  Eleazer  Burnham,  Esq.,  but  this  has  been  an 
uncommonly  early  growing  season,  no  frosts  have  inter¬ 
rupted  vegetation  on  the  margin  of  this  warm  lake, 
since  the  tenth  of  April. 

Aurora  presents  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  rural  village 
with  well-conditioned  streets,  side-walks,  sewers,  &c., 
without  its  almost  universal  accompaniment,  corpora¬ 
tion  taxes.  Here  are  side  walks  of  smooth  calciferous 
slate,  beautifully  level  ana  square,  laid  with  a  care  not 
to  encumber  the  shade  trees.  It  is  true  that  the  width 
does  not  exceed  six  feet,  but  this  only  proves  the  un¬ 
pretending  character  of  these  villagers,  who,  perhaps, 
neither  anticipate  nor  wish  for  an  extensive  population. 
The  only  truly  ambitious  house  here,  once  struck  me 
in  painful  contrast  with  the  rural  simplicity  and  floral 
beauty  which  adorned  the  others.  But  at  this  time  its 
stately  proportions  are  only  seen  through  graceful  cir¬ 
cling  avenues  of  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  and 
flowering  shrubs. 

From  Aurora  to  Poplar  Bulge,  four  miles  east,  the 
land  rises  six  hundred  feet;  this  rise  is  by  a  succession 
of  low  parallel  ridges,  and  intervening  swales.  The 
soil  is  generally  clay  loam,  with  quartz  and  lime  peb¬ 
bles.  The  ridges  are  warm,  first-rate  land;  the  swales 
formerly  produced  good  corn  and  grass,  but  as  the  light 
vegetable  mould  gave  way  under  successive  tillage, 
to  the  hard  subjacent  clay,  vegetation  suffered  from  sur¬ 
plus  water.  Almost  every  farmer  who  first  settled  this 
section,  has  sold  out  and  gone  west;  so  that  the  land 
along  this  road  from  Aurora  to  Poplar  Ridge,  is  principal¬ 
ly  held  by  two  or  three  wealthy  families.  One  of 
these  proprietors,  Augustus  Howland,  an  intelligent, 
enterprizing  young  man  from  New  Bedford,  has  made 
many  miles  of  open  and  blind  ditches;  in  some  places 
cutting  deep  and  wide  on  the  road  side,  and  then  lead¬ 
ing  the  united  surplus  water  into  a  deep  gully  running 
to  the  lake.  It  was  both  a  refreshing  and  a  novel  spec¬ 
tacle  in  this  champaign  country,  to  see  water  running 
briskly  through  artificial  ditches  on  the  road  side,  on 
this  first  of  July,  with  the  thermometer  at  90°;  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  reflect  that  this  water  redeems  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  from  aquatic  swales  to  good  wheat  land. 

It  is  often  said  that  so  much  land  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  man,  is  subversive  of  the  ends  of  a  healthy,  busy, 
intelligent,  democratic  population.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
great  credit  is  due  to  Augustus  Howland,  morally  and 
physically,  for  the  personal  vigilance  and  attention  he 
gives  to  these  great  improvements. 


Hessian  Fly. — The  Genesee  Farmer  says,  “  Taking 
Western  New-York  together,  the  loss  from  the  fly 
alone  will  doubtless  be  at  least  500,000  bushels.  Late 
sowed  wheat  has  escaped  the  best.  William  Garbutt, 
who  plowed  up  14  acres  of  wheat  destroyed  by  the  fly, 
to  sow  with  oats,  ascribes  his  loss  mainly  to  early  sow¬ 
ing,  at  or  near  the  first  of  September. 
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FACTS  AND  OPINIONS 
Condensed  from  various  Exchange  Papers. 

Potatoes. — H.  N.  Sherman  in  the  Boston  Cultivator, 
is  led  to  conclude  from  experiments,  that  it  is  not  very 
material  what  the  size  of  the  seed  is,  if  the  land  is  good. 
He  planted  well  manured  moist  loam,  in  three  ways. 
One  piece  had  two  middle  sized  potatoes  in  the  hill; 
the  next,  one  large  one;  and  the  third,  one  small  one. 
The  result  was,  the  two  potatoes  in  a  hill  produced 
many  potatoes,  hut  of  small  size.  The  one  with  a 
large  potato  in  a  hill,  “produced  less  amount,  but  of 
larger  size.”  The  one  smalL  potato  in  the  hill,  “gave 
the  least  in  amount  but  the  largest  and  most  even  in 
size.” 

Guano  for  Peach  Trees. — W.  W.  Mills,  ofSmith- 
town,  L.  I.,  says  he  applied  guano  successfully  as  fol¬ 
lows: — The  trees  were  on  the  decay,  and  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  worm.  The  fiist  of  June,  he  removed 
the  earth  from  the  roots,  destroying  the  worms,  then 
sprinkled  a  handful  of  guano  about  the  roots,  wetting 
it  afterwards  by  sprinkling  water.  The  guano  was  then 
covered  with  a  peck  of  pulverized  charcoal  to  each 
free,  which  was  also  wet  thoroughly.  “  The  trees  imme¬ 
diately  changed  their  color,  grew  astonishingly,  and 
ripened  their  fruit  in  great  perfection.” 

Length  of  Corn  Roots. — As  a  proof  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  deep  plowing,  Ellsworth  mentions  the  follow¬ 
ing  fact.  There  are  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  corn 
roots  taken  from  one  side  of  a  hill  of  corn  laid  bare  by 
a  freshet,  sixty  days  after  planting,  some  of  the  larger 
roots  of  which,  covered  with  lateral  branching  roots, 
were  more  than  four  feet  long.  The  aggregate  length 
of  all  the  roots  in  the  hill,  fine  and  coarse,  were  estima¬ 
ted  at  over  8000  feet. 

Subsoiling  and  Manuring. — C.  F.  Crosman,  of 
Rochester,  says,  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  “I  raised  410 
bushels  of  carrots  on  one-quarter  of  an  acre;  550  bu¬ 
shels  of  potatoes  on  two  acres;  about  600  bushels  of 
onions  on  one  acre;  anil  over  1000  bushels  of  beets, 
(several  kinds)  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  I  plow 
with  a  double  team  as  deep  as  possible,  and  subsoil  each 
furrow — adding  plenty  of  compost  manure.” 

Profitable  Crops. — The  following  is  the  produce 
of  10  acres  of  land,  for  3  years,  belonging  to  Charles 
Tenney,  of  Riga,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y. 

40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  at  50  cts.,  . . .  $200.00 

30  “  “  wheat,  “  at  87|  cts.,. .  .  262.50 


2  tons  hay  per  acre,  at  $10  per  ton, .  200.  00 

35  bushels  of  clover  seed,  at  $7, .  245.00 

3  colts  wintered  on  clover  straw, .  25.00 


$932.50 

The  expense  was  estimated  as  follows: — Interest  on 
land,  $50  per  acre,  $105;  manure,  $3;  plowing  both 
crops,  $20;  seed,  hoeing  &c.,  $35;  harvesting,  $60; 
cleaning  clover  seed,  $23.  Total,  $264;  leaving  a 
nett  gain  of  $686.50,  or  $68.65  per  acre. 

Fruit  Trees — Good  Cultivation. — We  have  often 
spoken  of  the  value  of  giving  young  trees,  good  mel¬ 
low  cultivation.  The  Boston  Cultivator  says  that  W. 
Flanders,  of  Woburn,  set  out  a  young  orchard  six  years 
ago,  on  good  rich  land,  and  has  since  given  it  good  but 
economical  cultivation,  by  tilling  and  cropping.  The 
trees  are  now  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 
Some  of  the  trees  have  already  )Tielded  nearly  a  barrel 
of  fruit. 

Large  Tree. — Prof.  Lindley,  in  his  “  Vegetable 
Kingdom,”  says,  “  Martius  (a  careful  and  accurate  sci¬ 
entific  traveller,)  represents  a  scene  in  Brazil,  where 
some  trees  of  this  kind,  (locust;  occurred  of  such  enor¬ 
mous  dimensions,  that  fifteen  Indians,  with  outstretched 
arms,  could  only  just  embrace  one  of  them.  At  the 
bottom  they  were  84  feet  in  circumference,  and  60  feet 
where  the  trunks  became  cylindrical.  By  counting  the 
concentric  rings  of  such  parts  as  were  accessible,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  were  of  the  age  of 
Homer. 


Cultivation  of  Peach  Trees. — A  great  many  far¬ 
mers  usually  let  their  peach  trees  lake  care  of  them¬ 
selves, — that  is,  suffer  weeds  and  grass  to  grow  round 
them,  or  to  stand  in  meadows,  pastures,  or  grain  fields. 
Potatoes,  being  a  low,  hoed  crop,  have  been  found  one 
of  the  most  favorable;  yet  J.  W.  Thompson,  of  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  great  peach  orchards  in  that  state,  says, 
“  After  the  trees  commence  bearing,  no  other  crop  of  any 
kind  should  ever  be  grown  amongst  them,  as  I  have 
known  two  rows  of  potatoes  between  a  row  of  peach 
trees,  not  only  to  alfect  the  fruit,  but  seriously  injure 
the  trees.”  He  adds  that  they  should  be  regularly 
plowed  three  or  four  times  in  the  season. 

Cultivation  of  Orchards. — At  a  late  agricultural 
meeting  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  Mr.  Porter,  of 
Danvers,  stated  that  a  few  years  ago,  he  had  an  old  or¬ 
chard  of  four  or  five  acres,  which  had  not  been  plowed 
for  thirty  years,  which  his  neighbors  said  was  worth¬ 
less.  He  plowed  it,  manured  it  well,  and  took  off  a 
good  crop  of  oats.  He  pursued  the  same  course  the 
two  following  years.  The  third  year,  he  had  seven 
tons  of  oats,  cut  before  ripe  for  fodder,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty  barrels  of  apples.  Previous  to  plowing,  he 
did  not  get  more  than  eight  barrels  a  year.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  although  sown  crops  with  manure, 
do  well  for  full  grown  orchards,  low  hoed  crops,  only, 
as  potatoes,  beets,  and  turneps,  will  answer  for  young 
trees. 

Salt  for  Plum  Trees. — The  Maine  Farmer  says, 
that  P.  C.  Holmes  of  Gardiner,  had  several  plum  trees 
planted  in  a  soft  clayey  loam,  which  had  not  borne  any 
fruit  for  seven  or  eight  years.  In  the  fall  of  1844,  he 
strewed  a  quantity  [how  much  is  that.?]  of  salt  around 
the  roots,  and  in  1845,  they  were  full  of  fruit. 

Corn  Raised  for  Fodder. — D.  S.  Beers,  Knox  Co., 
Ohio,  in  Ohio  Cultivator,  says,  “I  plowed  about  three 
acres  of  swamp  ground  that  had  become  dry,  but  was 
overrun  with  weeds,  and  sowed  four  bushels  of  corn 
on  it.  From  this  I  cut  ten  tons  of  most  valuable  fod¬ 
der,  and  it  has  proved  the  most  valuable  crop  I  raised 
this  year.”  Tripple  the  amount  of  seed  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  greatly  added  to  the  crop. 

Wheat  in  Ohio. — The  following  is  given  as  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  several  wheat  crops  for  the  state 
of  Ohio,  during  the  four  past  years;  and  shows  very 
strikingly  the  extent  of  the  impoverishing  system  of 
farming  which  too  much  prevails  there  as  well  as  else¬ 
where. 

Crop  of  1842, .  25,387,439  bushels. 

“  1843, .  18,786,705  “ 

“  1844, .  15,969,000  “ 

“  1845, .  12,000,000 

Draught  of  Plows. — The  London  Ag.  Gazette 
states,  that  upon  an  average,  35  per  cent,  of  the  labor 
of  plowing  is  attributable  to  the  weight  of  the  imple 
ment,  55  per  cent,  to  the  operation  of  cutting  the  fur¬ 
row  slice,  and  only  10  per  cent,  to  the  action  of  the  mould 
board.  Hence  more  attention  should  be  directed  to 
lessening  weight,  and  improving  the  cutting  part,  while 
the  form  of  the  mould-board  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  English  plows,  it  is  true,  are  usually  heavier  than 
the  Yankee  plows;  but  this  estimate  of  the  strength  re¬ 
quired  for  cutting  must  appear  nearly  correct,  when  it 
is  remembered  how  much  more  force  is  required  to 
thrust  a  spade  through  a  tough  sod,  than  merely  to  lift 
the  weight  of  the  earth  removed. 

Strong  Women. — Henry  Colman  says,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  strength  and  endurance  is  perhaps 
to  be  found  in  the  fish  women  of  Edinburgh,  who  attend 
market  from  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  on  foot. 
Their  load  of  fish,  in  baskets,  slung  upon  their  backs, 
often  weighs  150  lbs.,  and  has  been  known  to  weigh 
200  lbs.  They  stop  to  rest  but  once  on  the  road,  and 
after  their  arrival  are  found  crying  their  fish  in  all  parts 
of  the  town.  “  How  many,”  asks  Colman,  “of  the  Chest- 
nut-street,  or  Washington-street,  or  Broadway  belles, 
would  it  require  to  lift  even  one  of  these  loads  from  the 
ground?”  He  says  these  ivomen  are  neat  in  appear¬ 
ance,  of  fair  complexions,  and  not  by  any  means  bad 
looking. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  AG-.  SOCIETY. 


We  presume  it  is  recollected  by  most  of  our  readers, 
that  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  holds  its 
annual  Show  and  Fair  at  Auburn,  on  the  15th,  16th,  and 
17th  of  the  present  month.  The  trial  of  implements 
will  take  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition;  the 
principal  show  of  animals  and  articles  on  the  second 
day;  and  the  address  with  the  report  of  various  com¬ 
mittees,  will  be  made  on  the  third  day. 

From  the  very  favorable  season,  and  the  bountiful 
crops  of  almost  every  description,  which  have  re¬ 
warded  the  husbandman’s  labors,  we  look  for  an  unusu¬ 
ally  extensive  and  rich  exhibition.  In  stock,  especial¬ 
ly,  we  shall  be  much  disappointed  if  there  is  not  a 
wider  competition  in  every  class,  than  there  was  last 
year.  The  pastures  have  afforded  abundant  feed,  and 
cattle  and  sheep  cannot  fail  to  be  in  fine  condition;  so 
that  their  owneis  can  not  urge  the  excuse  that  they  are 
kept  at  home  because  they  are  not  in  “high  order 
enough  ”  to  show.  We  look,  therefore,  for  a  general 
turn-out. 


Besides  the  advantage  of  competing  for  the  premiums, 
a  strong  inducement  to  take  stock  to  the  show  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  making  sales  or 
exchanges.  This  was  carried  on  last  year  to  a  great 
extent,  and  we  have  no  doubt  with  much  advantage 
both  to  purchasers  and  sellers.  In  fact  we  believe  this 
may  be  made  one  of  the  most  important  features  con¬ 
nected  with  these  exhibitions.  We  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  principle  of  Fairs  may  be  more  generally 
entered  into,  and  become  fully  established.  Let  it  but 
be  generally  known  that  on  these  occasions  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  best  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  poultry, 
implements  of  husbandry,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  brought 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  and  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  will  attend  with  the  view  of  purchasing. 

Auburn,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  fruit  region.  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  state  has 
made  a  more  rapid  improvement  in  all  branches  of  hor¬ 
ticulture,  within  the  last  fifteen  years;  and  we  expect 
that  the  amateurs  of  Western  New-York  will  vie  with 
each  other  in  presenting  such  a  display  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  gardens  and  orchards,  as  cannot  fail 
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to  be  especially  attractive. 

We  presume  our  Auburn 
friends  have  made  good  pro¬ 
gress  with  their  arrangements, 
and  that  by  the  arrival  of 
the  day  of  exhibition,  they 
will  be  prepared  to  announce 
that  “  all  things  are  now 
ready.” 

We  give  herewith,  from 
the  Society’s  Transactions  of 
last  year,  a  cut  of  the  show- 
ground  at  Utica,  and  also  an 
end  view  of  <(  Floral  Hall,” 
one  of  the  buildings  erected 
within  the  enclosure  on  that 
occasion.  The  plan  for  the 
present  exhibition,  which  we 
saw  not  long  since,  is  well 
designed;  and  from  a  hand¬ 
some  perspective  drawing, 
which  was  shown  us,  of  the 
grounds,  with  the  various 
buildings  and  fixtures,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
be  found  as  perfectly  arranged 
and  completed  as  on  any  for¬ 
mer  occasion. 

The  customary  liberality  of 
the  Railroad  Companies  will  no  doubt  be  extended  in 
reference  to  the  transportation  of  stock  and  articles  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Show,  and  the  usual  facilities  of  low 
fares,  &c.,  for  passengers,  will  be  granted. 


JONATHAN’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CATTLE-SHOW. 


Did  y’ever  to  the  Cattle  Show  go  ? 

What  kicking,  and  pushing,  and  goring — 

Cattle  in  pens— the  pens  in  a  row — 

And  tarnal  great  hogs,  there,  a  snoring. 

There’s  sheep  too  ;  ewes,  and  wethers,  and  lambs — 
Some  Bucks  ;  (some  are’nt  in  pens  far’s  1  know,) 
There’s  sheep  of  the  Dons — some  Uncle  Sam’s — 
Some  Natives — some  “  real  Merino.” 

There’s  a  tug  too,  or  trial  of  strength, 

With  hawing  and  geeing  and  scolding, 

Just  to  twitch  a  great  stone  a  foot’s  length — 

Haw  !  haw  buck  ! — why  don’t  ye! — gee  golding  !” 

Then  for  plowing  they  give  a  reward, 

And  cute  as  a  squirrel  that  burrows, 

Off  start  the  plows,  cut  through  the  green  sward, 

A  turning  the  slickest  of  furrows. 

And  then  sir,  in  a  room  that  they’ve  got, 

There’s  an  “  ocean  of  notions  ”  display’d, 

There’s  blankets,  and  stockings,  and — what  not — 
That  the  folks  in  their  houses  have  made. 

There’s  bonnets,  both  of  straw  and  of  grass, 

And  cloth  too,  of  woolen  and  linen, 

And  there’s  yarn,  and  there’s  thread,  smooth  as  glass, 
That  gals  for  themselves  have  been  spinning. 

There’s  hats,  and  there’s  shoes,  and  there’s  leather, 
And  there’s  — I  can’t  tell  half  now,  I  fear— 

Got  a  prize— gee  ho  !  altogether ! 

And  I’d  go  to  the  show  twice  a  year. 


Protecting  Sheep  from  Dogs.— Put  with  the  sheep 
a  few  active  cows  with  their  calves,  with  a  few  two  or 
three  year  old  steers.  Then  set  a  dog  on  the  sheep, 
when  the  cows  to  save  their  calves,  will  make  a  terri¬ 
ble  war  upon  him,  the  steers  joining  pursuit.  After  a 
few  such  lessons  the  cows  may  be  removed — the  steers 
will  do  their  office.  Sheep  pasture  being  too  short  for 
four  year  old  steers,  they  may  be  successively  removed, 
and  younger  ones  added. 

Cranberries. — Five  hundred  and  seventy-five  bush¬ 
els  were  sent  to  Boston  last  year  from  the  town  of 
Marshfield,  and  sold  for  $1,100. 

Bugs  on  Squashes,  are  repelled  by  sprinkling  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  sulphur  on  the  young  plants  while 
wet  with  dew  in  the  morning. 


FLORAL  HALL.— (Fig.  77.) 

KITCHEN  CHEMISTRY— NO.  Ill, 
STARCH. 


Starch  exists  in  most  plants,  and  in  all  parts  of 
them.  It  may  be  obtained  largely  from  different 
grains,  and  from  the  tubers  of  the  potato.  When  the 
flour  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  or  oats,  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  washed  in  linen  cloth  with  pure  water,  a  milky 
liquid  passes  through,  from  which  a  white  powder 
gradually  settles  in  the  form  of  starch. 

It  is  procured  in  different  forms  or  states  from  vari¬ 
ous  other  substances.  In  the  form  of  Tapioca  and 
Cassava,  it  is  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha 
manihot ;  in  the  form  of  Arrow  root,  from  the  Mar  ant  a 
arundinacea  ;  and  from  the  palm  known  as  the  Sag  us 
faranifera,  the  Sago  of  commerce  is  obtained.  In 
whatever  plants  it  is  found,  it  exists  imbedded  in  the 
celular  tissue  in  small  white  grains,  which  are  globular, 
oval,  and  sometimes  irregular  in  shape.  Those  of  the 
potato,  which  are  largest,  and  which  may  be  easily 
seen  by  a  microscope,  are  not  more  than  1 -250th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter;  those  of  the  arrow  root,  which 
are  smallest,  do  not  exceed  l-600th  of  an  inch.  These 
grains  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  cold  water;  each  grain 
being  formed  by  a  number  of  minute  concentric  layers, 
like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  which  become  harder  and 
tougher  from  the  centre,  the  outer  being  so  hard,  that  the 
globules  resemble  small  bladders  filled  with  a  softer 
substance,  and  which  protect  the  interior  from  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  cold  water.  Hot  water,  however,  causes  these 
globules  to  burst,  the  starch  is  discharged,  and  thus  it 
becomes  soluble  in  hot  water,  except  these  outer  layers 
or  skins,  which  merely  floating  in  the  water,  give  it  a 
peculiar  opalescent  aspect.  If  this  solution  be  dried  at 
a  gentle  heat,  and  then  digested  with  cold  water,  these 
little  films  may  be  separated  by  a  filter  or  fine  thick 
strainer,  and  a  transparent  solution  of  starch  obtained 

The  usual  preparation  of  starch,  consists,  first,  in 
breaking  the  texture  of  the  plant  by  rasping  or  coarse 
grinding,  but  not  so  as  to  break  the  globules.  Being 
then  thoroughly  mixed  with  cold  water,  the  globules 
fall  or  are  washed  out  of  the  ruptured  cells,  and  are  car¬ 
ried  off  by  the  current,  without  being  dissolved,  and  from 
which  they  fall  in  a  copious  white  powder,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  precipitate.  When  obtained  from  grain,  the 
flour  is  employed;  when  from  the  potato,  the  raw  tuber 
is  washed,  peeled,  and  grated;  from  the  sago,  the  pith 
is  used;  and  by  a  process  similar  to  that  used  for  the 
potato,  arrow  root  is  procured  from  the  Maranta 
arundinacea,  and  the  cassava  from  the  Manihot.  When 
the  latter  is  dried  by  agitation  in  a  hot  place,  it  be- 
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comes  tapioca,  by  a  partial  transformation  into  gum, 
and  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  sugar,  all  three  of  these 
substances  being  substantially  the  same  in  their  compo¬ 
sition.  The  starch  from  the  sago  palm  undergoes  a 
similar  change,  when  it  becomes  the  sago  of  com¬ 
merce.* 

The  starch  of  commerce  is  obtained  by  mixing 
coarsely  ground  wheat  in  vats  with  water,  where  it  re¬ 
mains  two  or  more  weeks,  the  starch  settling  to  the 
bottom  undissolved,  and  the  supernatant  liquor  under¬ 
going  a  slight  fermentation,  which  separates  some  im¬ 
purities.  The  sour  liquor  is  then  drawn  off,  and  the 
precipitated  starch  washed  in  sieves,  through  which  the 
starch  in  an  an  impure  state,  passes  with  the  water.  It 
is  again  washed,  drained  through  boxes  lined  with 
linen  or  canvass,  and  afterwards  stove-dried  in  paper, 
during  which  it  cracks  into  prisms  as  usually  seen. 

From  the  protection  afforded  by  the  outer  coating  of 
the  starch  globules,  this  substance  is  but  slightly  affect¬ 
ed  in  potatoes  injured  by  the  rot;  hence  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  abstraction  of  potato-flour  from 
partially  diseased  tubers. 

Wheat,  rye,  and  barley  flour,  consist  of  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  starch;  Indian  meal  from  three- 
quarters  to  four  fifths;  rice  flour,  more  than  five-sixths; 
oatmeal  over  three-quarters;  buckwheat  about  one-half; 
and  pea  and  bean  meal  not  quite  half.  Potatoes  are 
about  three-quarters  water;  about  three-fifths  of  the 
rest  is  starch. 


SUCCESSFUL  GARDENING— PRODUCE  OF  ONE  ACRE. 


The  capability  of  our  soil  is  but  partially  understood. 
With  skilful  management,  it  may  be  made  to  yield  great 
burthens  and  profitable  returns,  where  good  markets  are 
available.  A  few  days  since,  a  person  (I  am  not  allow¬ 
ed  to  give  his  name  for  fear  his  landlord  will  raise  his 
rent!)  gave  me  the  following  as  the  produce  of  one 
acre  of  land  within  one  mile  of  the  capital,  in  1845. 
The  soil  is  a  tenacious  clay,  and  has  been  cultivated  as  a 
garden  for  many  years,  but  never  considered  remarkable 
for  its  fertility. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  prices  ranged  high  last 
year,  which  will  account  for  the  great  amount  received 
for  the  articles,  viz.,  in  round  numbers: 


100  bushels  potatoes,  sold  at . 4s.  $50  00 

32  do  corn  in  the  ear, .  3s.  12  00 

65  do  onions,  .  4s.  32  50 

13  do  carrots,  .  3s.  4  87 

8  do  parsneps,  . .  4s.  4  00 

7  do  beets, . 3s.  2  62 

800  cabbages, .  3c.  24  00 

Horse  radish,  sold  for .  42  00 

Fruit,  do  .  10  00 

Pigs  fed  on  refuse  of  garden,  . .  26  00 


$207  99 

No  manure  was  applied  except  what  was  made  by  the 
pigs;  but  the  great  produce  is  ascribed  to  the  use  of 
oyster- shell  lime,  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  year  for  three  years.  “  It  was  wonderful,’’ 
he  says,  “  to  see  how  the  ground  would  heave  and  swell 
after  every  rain.” 

Lime,  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  section,  has 
not  been  very  extensively  used.  Judge  Buel  tried  some 
experiments  with  the  Helderberg  stone  lime,  but  could 
never  perceive  any  beneficial  results  from  its  application, 
and  therefore  abandoned  its  use.  Probably  if  he  had 
tried  it  in  a  clay  soil,  the  results  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  lime  has 
been  pretty  extensively  used,  and  the  lands  have  been 
nearly  quadrupled  in  value  in  consequence.  Inadverti¬ 


*  By  a  process  not  dissimilar,  the  starch  of  grains  is  converted 
Into  sugar  by  the  saccharine  fermentation  in  malting,  and  in  ger¬ 
mination  ;  and  starch  is  also  converted  into  a  brown  substance,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  300  degrees,  known  as  starch-gum,  or 
British  gum,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum  arabic  by 
calico  printers  in  .thickening  their  colors. 


sing  a  farm  for  sale,  as  a  recommendation,  the  amount 
of  lime  recently  applied  is  particularly  set  forth,  as  well 
as  the  proximity  of  limestone. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  I  believe,  that  a  kiln  for 
burning  oyster-shell  lime  has  been  erected  within  a  few 
years  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  by  Mr.  Warner  and 
Sons,  where  it  is  afforded  at  six  cents  per  bushel. 

I  am  informed  by  the  proprietors  that  their  sales  have 
increased  very  considerably  for  the  past  year,  and  their 
future  prospect  is  quite  flattering.  Many  of  our  farmers 
have  been  experimenting  with  lime,  and  appear  well 
pleased  with  its  operation.  Several  thousand  bushels 
have  been  taken  down  the  river  to  enrich  the  soil,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  those  who  have  tried  it,  wrhether  suc¬ 
cessful  or  unsuccessful,  will  communicate  the  results 
through  the  medium  of  the  Cultivator,  for  the  benefit 
of  others. 

There  is  one  fact,  that  has  been  communicated  to  me, 
which  is  entirely  new,  in  regard  to  the  action  of  lime, 
and  that  is,  its  effects  are  greatest  in  a  lime  soil  or  lime 
region.  Can  our  chemists  account  for  this  ? 

C.  N.  Bement. 

BemenVs  Amer.  Hotel ,  Albany ,  Avg.  1846. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator : 

Dear  Sir — It  appears  to  me  that  your  correspondent 
J.  L.  H.  has  greatly  over  estimated,  not  only  the  extent 
of  the  error  to  which  he  refers  in  the  agricultural  sta¬ 
tistics  prepared  by  me,  and  published  in  your  June  num¬ 
ber,  and  more  fully  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  of  the 
Society  for  1845,  but  also  the  practical  consequences  of 
whatever  errors  there  may  be  in  that  statement.  The 
items  furnished  by  me  were  taken  from  the  official  re¬ 
turns  of  the  marshals  on  file  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office :  and  in  respect  to  the  crops  to  which  he  refers,  as 
well  as  that  of  wheat,  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  could 
well  have  failed  to  understand  that  the  quantity  harvest¬ 
ed  or  the  produce  as  returned  had  reference  to  the  year 
preceding,  and  the  number  of  acres  under  each  particu¬ 
lar  crop  to  the  present  year;  consequently,  that  in  strik¬ 
ing  an  average,  it  was  upon  the  assumption,  which  I 
apprehend  will  generally  hold  true,  that  taking  the 
whole  county  together,  for  a  series  of  years,  the  propor¬ 
tions  between  the  number  of  acres  under  each  crop  enu¬ 
merated,  and  the  quantity  raised  as  there  set  forth, 
would  not  be  found  essentially  to  vary.  If  I  am  correct 
in  this  assumption,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  approxima¬ 
tion  to  accuracy,  for  all  substantial  purposes,  is  at  least 
as  great  as  it  would  have  been,  had  it  been  practicable 
to  obtain  the  average  harvest  of  the  crop  actually  put 
in.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  took  the  returns  as  I  found 
them,  and  as  they  were  directed  to  be  made,  not  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  is  erroneously  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
courteously  charged  by  your  correspondent,  but  by  the 
Legislature;  and  the  averages  given  were  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  mathematical  calculation,  which,  if  inapplicable 
or  inaccurate,  could  be  readily  rejected.  This  portion 
of  the  bill,  too,  was  drawn  up  by  a  practical  farmer  of 
Western  New-York,  who  must  have  supposed  the  re¬ 
sults  to  be  secured  under  the  arrangement  given,  of  more 
value  for  reference  than  they  would  be  under  a  different 
and  more  obvious  classification.  And  certainly  it  must 
be  obvious  to  “  J.  L.  H.,”  as  well  as  to  every  reflecting 
mind,  that  had  the  respective  marshals,  instead  of  being 
governed  by  the  plain  and  perspicuous  directions  of  the 
law  under  which  they  were  acting,  adopted  the  sugges¬ 
tions,  however  “profound”  of  every  individual  who  felt 
qualified  to  offer  his  advice  or  “  remonstrances”  in  the 
premises,  these  statistics  -would  have  been  far  more 
“worthless,”  than  they  are.  Whatever  may  be  their 
present  defects,  they  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  serious¬ 
ly  to  mislead  any  who  will  give  to  them  a  careful  and 
critical  examination:  whereas  such  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  error,  as  must  have  necessarily  resulted  from  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  standard  to  be  fixed  upon  by  each  marshal,  un¬ 
der  the  “remonstrances”  of  friends  or  otherwise,  would 
have  been  altogether  intolerable. 

As  to  the  “  dairying  operations,”  I  admit  less  reliance 
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is  to  be  placed  upon  the  average  yield  per  cow  as  stated; 
and  it  would  probably  have  been  better  to  have  dispensed 
with  this  average  altogether,  as  this  is  a  branch  of  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  subject  to  more  than  ordinary  fluctu¬ 
ation  from  year  to  year. 

Vex*y  respectfully,  your  obt.  servt. 

S.  S.  Randall. 


ROT  IN  POTATOES. 


In  a  late  excursion  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  state, 
and  a  portion  of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  we 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  potato 
crop.  We  found  the  evidences  of  the  rot  very  general ; 
the  testimony  is  unanimous,  that  it  is  much  more  preva¬ 
lent  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  We  saw  but  few 
fields  that  were  not  affected;  but  judging  irom  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tops,  we  should  say  that  the  crop  was 
rather  less  injured  on  the  whole,  than  it  is  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  this  city.  A  few  fields  were  still 
green,  and  so  little  changed  that  no  symptoms  of  blight 
would  be  observed  without  particular  examination. 
The  crop  on  wet  lands  appears  to  be  somewhat  more 
affected  than  it  is  on  dry  land.  So  far,  however,  as 
regards  the  first  attack ,  or  the  blight  of  the  tops,  not  so 
much  difference  is  discoverable ;  but  the  actual  rotting 
of  the  tubers  is  less,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  on 
porous  and  dry  soils,  than  on  those  which  are  compact 
and  wet.  Dry  earth,  as  well  as  other  dry  substances, 
by  absorbing  the  superabundant  moisture  of  the  potato, 
lessens,  of  course,  the  tendency  to  decay;  while  moist¬ 
ure,  on  the  other  hand,  increases  this  tendency. 

Cause  and  Remedy. — This  part  of  the  subject,  is,  we 
think,  no  nearer  settlement,  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  originating 
cause  is  atmospheric — farther  than  this  we  can  say 
nothing.  In  the  functions  of  vegetable  anu  animal  life, 
electricity  undoubtedly  exercises  a  potent  agency ;  but 
whether  the  defect  in  this  vegetable  is  owing  to  any 
unusual  state  or  condition  of  this  fluid,  or  to  what  par¬ 
ticular  combinations  of  elements  it  is  attributable, 
are  points  yet  open  for  investigation. 

But  if  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  particular  cause  of 
the  defect,  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  what  is  not 
the  cause.  Thus  we  are  confident  from  the  most  mi¬ 
nute  observation,  that  insects  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Worms,  flies,  and  beetles,  have,  to  be  sure,  been 
found  on  the  stalks  and  in  the  hills  of  rotten  potatoes; 
but  this  circumstance  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  the 
thousand  cases  where  no  such  creatures  can  be  disco¬ 
vered.  We  have  examined,  with  glasses  of  ample 
power,  both  the  top  and  the  tuber,  in  all  stages,  from 
the  first  period  that  the  defect  is  discoverable:  but  no 
traces  of  insects  are  to  be  found  in  common  cases. 

Again,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  idea  of  the  defect 
being  caused  by  a  “  want  of  alkalies  in  the  soil,”  is  an 
utter  fallacy ;  because  numerous  instances  have  come 
within  our  knowledge  where  the  application  of  alkalies 
has  had  no  effect  to  lessen  the  trouble. 

And  as  to  remedies,  if  any  have  been  found,  they  are 
certainly  such  as  we  have  not  heard  of.  Many  sub¬ 
stances  have  been  recommended  as  “  cures  ”  or  preven¬ 
tives;  but  when  subjected  to  a  thorough  test,  they  have 
all,  so  far  as  we  have  learned  the  result,  totally  failed. 
Some  have  supposed  that  cutting  off  the  tops  would  se¬ 
cure  the  tubers  from  rotting.  We  have  spoken  of  this 
before,  though  with  not  much  belief  in  its  efficacy. 
Mr.  Jabez  Pierce,  of  New-Lebanon,  has,  however, 
made  some  very  fair  experiments,  which  show  that  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tops  is  of  no  advantage  whatever.  He  cut 
the  tops  from  some  rows  of  potatoes  before  they  were 
in  the  least  struck  by  blight;  he  cut  other  rows  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  began  to  turn,  and  others  at  a  later  period. 
In  all  cases,  the  rows  cut  were  parallel  to  others  of  the 
same  kind  which  were  left  uncut.  In  company  with 
Mr.  Pierce,  we  carefully  examined  the  potatoes  in  all 
the  cases  referred  to.  The  proportion  of  rotten  tubers 
was  fullv  as  great  where  the  tops  were  cut,  as  where 
they  were  untouched,  provided  they  were  of  the  same 
kind.  But  some  kinds  were  much  more  rotten  than 


others.  Thus  the  Mercers,  (called  also  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  “  Neshannocks,”  and  in  others,  “  Chenangoes,”) 
were  in  the  worst  condition.  We  found  ih  s  to  be 
generally  the  case,  and  that  the  variety  called  Carters, 
were  next  to  the  former  most  affected.  The  flesh- 
colored  potato,  (Scotch-greys?)  some  of  the  round  blue 
kinds,  and  the  Long-reds,  (Merinos)  were  more  sound; 
and  in  some  instances  the  last-mentioned  kind  appeared 
entirely  unaffected,  when  growing  by  the  side  of  Mer¬ 
cers  that  were  at  least  half  rotten. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  insect  theory.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any  new  species  has  been  discovered,  or 
that  there  is  any  unusual  prevalence  among  potatoes  of 
any  kind  before  known.  To  find  both  the  top  and  bottom 
of  potatoes  eaten  by  various  insects,  is  no  new  thing ;  for 
more  than  thirty  years  we  have  observed  them.  We  can¬ 
not  here  go  into  a  minute  description  of  the  different  spe¬ 
cies,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  this  should  be  done.  The 
fact  that  the  ravages  of  no  insect  have  ever  been  known 
to  produce  such  consequences  as  are  now  witnessed  in 
potatoes,  is  sufficient.  But  it  is  contended  that  insects 
have  been  found  in  the  affected  st'alks  and  in  the  de¬ 
composing  tubers.  This  is  not  denied,  but  it  no  more 
proves  that  the  insects  caused  this  decay,  than  that  the 
maggots  and  carrion-beetles  in  the  putrifying  carcase  of 
an  animal,  caused  its  death ! 


THE  STRAWBERRY, 

WITH  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  FIVE  VARIETIES. 


The  ease  with  which  every  farmer  may  obtain  this 
delicious  and  valuable  fruit,  should  induce  him  to  sup¬ 
ply  himself  with  all  he  wants.  It  is  true  we  are  at  this 
month  of  the  year  abundantly  furnished  with  peaches, 
plums,  and  pears;  but  the  strawberry  comes  by  the  first 
of  summer,  even  as  far  north  as  Albany,  when  nothing 
else  is  to  be  had.  Why  then  should  any  one  let  the 
privilege  escape  of  enjoying  a  plentiful  supply?  Now  is 
the  time  to  move  in  the  matter  and  set  out  the  plants. 

Downing  speaks  of  this  fruit  like  a  man  who  knows 
it  well,  when  he  says,  “  Ripe,  blushing  strawberries, 
eaten  from  the  plant,  or  served  with  sugar  and  cream, 
are  certainly  Arcadian  dainties  with  a  true  paradisical 
flavor,  and  fortunately  they  are  so  easily  grown,  that 
the  poorest  owner  of  a  few  feet  of  ground  may  have 
them  in  abundance.” 

Very  few,  comparatively,  among  the  mass  of  our 
land  owners,  have  undertaken  the  culture  of  the  straw¬ 
berry;  and  of  those  who  have,  many  have  partially 
failed  from  two  causes,  namely,  neglecting  good,  rich, 
clean,  and  thorough  cultivation;  and  neglecting  to  pro¬ 
cure  fine  and  productive  varieties.  As  many  bushels  of 
strawberries  as  of  corn,  may  be  raised  on  an  acre,  and 
at  an  expense  not  very  much  greater.  If  it  were  not  so, 
the  strawberry  culturists  of  Cincinnati  could  not  afford 
to  pour  into  that  city  their  hundreds  of  bushels,  at  a 
price  of  three  to  five  cents  per  quart.  One  distinguished 
cultivator  there  raised  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  quarts 
per  acre;  and  another,  who  is  the  most  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business,  brought  into  market  f(  ur  thou¬ 
sand  quarts  in  a  single  day.  The  fortieth  part  of 
an  acre  would  afford  a  large  family  a  most  abundant 
supply  during  the  strawberry  season. 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  on  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  the  strawberry.  It  may  perhaps  be  suf¬ 
ficient  here  to  stale  merely,  that  this  plant,  to  flourish, 
requires,  like  most  other  plants,  a  good,  rich,  mellow 
soil;  and  like  nearly  all  other  plants,  the  soil  for  it 
must  be  kept  clean  and  well  cultivated.  Who  would 
expect  to  see  a  good  crop  of  corn  or  of  potatoes,  from 
a  promiscuous  growth  of  these  plants  with  weeds  and 
grass?  Strawberries  should  be  planted  in  straight  rows, 
about  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  feet  apart.  These  rows 
are  as  easily  kept  cultivated  by  a  horse,  as  rows  of  po¬ 
tatoes  or  carrots.  The  runners,  as  they  form,  must  be 
treated  precisely  as  weeds,  and  kept  hoed  down,  or  at 
least  should  be  hoed  three  or  four  times  a  year.  With 
such  management  success  can  be  scarcely  doubted. 

Once  in  three  years  the  runners  may  be  allowed  to 
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fill  in  between  the  rows,  and  the  old  rows  demolished, 
new  ones  being  thus  obtained  without  planting. 

The  soil  should  be  kept  rich  by  yearly  additions  of 
manure  in  autumn. 

The  plants  are  usually  set  out  in  spring,  and  at  the 
end  of  summer,  or  early  in  autumn. 

Varieties. — The  following  are  among  the  best. 
'I he  figures  were  in  all  cases  taken  accurately  from 
specimens  of  fair  size,  under  ordinary  good  cultivation; 
the  common  error  of  representing  larger  than  reality 
being  strictly  avoided. 

Duke  of  Kent. — The  earliest  of  all  strawberries,  and 
valuable  on  this  account. 
The  fruit  is  small,  being 
rarely  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  varying  in  shape 
from  roundish  or  round- 
ovate,  to  long-ovate  with 
a  neck;  seeds  sunk  in  cavi¬ 
ties  with  intervals  usually 
sharply  ridged.  Color, 
bright  scarlet,  becoming 
dark  scarlet.  Flavor,  a 
clear  rich  acid,  and  good. 
A  good  bearer.  Many 
judges  regard  the  flavor  of 
Duke  of  Rent. -{Fig.  78.)  this  strawberry  as  equal  to 

that  of  any  other  variety,  but  its  quality  appears  to  be 
underrated  on  account  of  its  small  size,  the  latter  being 
the  chief  drawback  on  its  value,  and  unfitting  it  for  the 
market.  It  ripens  the  latter  part  of  5  mo.,  (May.) 

Large  Early  Scarlet. — This  variety  ripens  a  very 
few  days  later  than  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  and  is  about  twice 
its  size,  and  equal  in  flavor. 
It  is  probably  the  most  valua¬ 
ble  of  all  very  early  straw¬ 
berries.  Fruit  round-ovate, 
sometimes  very  slightly  neck¬ 
ed;  calyx  on  the  ripe  fruit 
always  showing  the  perfectly 
formed  and  adhering  stamens; 
surface  slightly  irregular,  the 
seeds  often  deeply  sunk  in  ca¬ 
vities,  with  sharp  projecting 
intervals.  Sometimes  the  fruit 
is  slightly  flattened  towards 
the  stem.  In  thick  beds,  the 
color  is  bright  scarlet,  but 
dark  scarlet  when  growing 
more  thinly.  Flavor  rich  and 
fine,  much  resembling  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  but  with 
the  addition  ofajust  percepti¬ 
ble  shade  of  astringency.  The 
Large  Early  Scarlet. -{Fig.  79  )flowers  are  always  perfect, 

and  it  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

Ross  Phoenix. — Its  large  size,  fine  flavor,  perfect  har- 


.  Ross  Phoenix.— {Fig.  80.) 

diness,  and  great  productiveness,  may  perhaps  entitle 
this  variety  to  rank  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  any 


other  strawberry  of  large  size  for  the  northern  states; 
though  a  further  and  more  general  trial  may  be  needed. 
It  was  raised  in  1837,  by  Alexander  Ross,  of  Hudson/ 
N.  Y.  Fruit  very  large;  with  common  culture,  four  of 
the  berries  usually  weigh  an  ounce,  and  they  are  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  not  far  from  the 
same  in  width.  Form  generally  more  or  less  cox- 
combed  or  flattened,  but  not  always,  varying  considera¬ 
bly,  and  with  the  surface  more  or  less  uneven.  Seeds 
numerous.  Color,  dark  crimson.  Flavor  and  texture 
very  fine  for  a  large  variety.  It  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  6  mo.,  (June.) 

Hovey’s  Seedling. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the 

large  strawberries, 
and  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  as  perfectly 
hardy  for  the  nor¬ 
thern  states.  Several 
cultivators,  however, 
in  Western  N.  York 
have  had  their  plants 
injured  or  destroyed 
by  winter,  especially 
on  moist  or  heavy 
soils,  when  the  Ear¬ 
ly  Scarlets  and  Ross 
Phoenix  have  entire¬ 
ly  escaped.  Hence 
a  covering  of  straw 
or  evergreens  in  win¬ 
ter  has  been  found 
useful,  though  in 
most  cases  they  may 
be  unnecessary.  Fruit  very  large,  roundish  conical, 
regular  in  form,  sometimes  with  a  very  slight  neck. 
Color,  dark  red.  Texture  and  flavor  very  fine  for  a 
large  variety.  Ripens  about  the  middle  of  6  mo., 
(June.)  The  stamens  are  small  and  imperfect,  and 
hence  it  becomes  much  more  productive  if  planted  near 
some  variety  with  perfect  stamens,  as  the  Early  Scarlet 
or  Ross  Phoenix,  or  by  the  occasional  intermixture  of 
rows  of  these  productive  varieties.  It  thus  becomes  an 
abundant  bearer.  The  fruit,  with  common  good  culture, 
weighs  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter. 

Prolific  Hautbois. — This  is  considered  as  the  only 
variety  of  the  Hautbois 
worth  cultivating. — 
Most  persons  will  pro¬ 
bably  regard  it  as  infe¬ 
rior  to  the  sorts  already 
named,  though  some 
esteem  its  peculiar, 
rich,  and  musky  flavor, 
as  much  better  than 
that  of  any  other  va¬ 
riety.  Fruit  large, 
ovate-conical,  light 
purplish  red  at  first, 
becoming  dark  pur¬ 
plish  red;  surface  ra¬ 
ther  regular,  seeds 
projecting.  Weight 
about  one-sixth  of  an 
ounce.  The  leaves  are 
Prolific  Hautbois. — (Fig.  82.)  Gf  pale  green,  and  of 
large  size,  and  the  whole  plant  of  luxuriant  growth. 
This  variety  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  month. 


STEEPS  OF  AMMONIA  FOR  GRAIN. 

We  prepared  in  1844,  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  from  the  carbonate,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  found  in  the  new  series  of  the  Cultivator,  vol.  1, 
page  281. 

In  the  solution  we  put  one  bushel  of  wheat,  one-half 
of  which  soaked  ten  hours,  and  was  sown  October  5ths 
and  germinated  fairly. 

In  the  following  spring  it  had  the  appearance  of  being 
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a  little  greener  than  the  remainder  of  the  lot,  but  at 
harvesting  there  was  no  material  difference. 

The  remainder  which  soaked  two  days,  was  put,  just 
before  sowing,  into  a  bucket  that  contained  a  very  little 
lime,  which  totally  destroyed  the  germinating  powers 
of  the  grain. 

We  saw  a  piece  of  wheat  near  Warren,  Pa.,  in  thespring 
of  1845,  the  seed  of  one  acre  of  which  had  been  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  was  then 
more  than  twice  as  large  and  thick  as  the  remainder  of 
the  lot. 

We  soaked  a  bushel  of  oats  in  a  solution  of  a  pound 
of  the  muriate  of  ammonia  and  rain  water  for  forty 
hours,  and  sowed  on  a  black  muck  loam,  with  hard-pan 
subsoil,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the 
crop,  which  might  be  owing  to  the  dry  weather. 

Some  corn  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the  same  kind, 
grew  with  great  rapidity.  D.  H.  Wright. 

Moscow ,  N.  Y.,  1846. 


REMEDY  FOR  SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 


Mr.  Tucker — To  ascertain  the  most  effective  reme¬ 
dy  for  smut  in  wheat,  we  tried  the  following  experi¬ 
ments  in  1841 : 

Ten  square  rods  of  sandy  loam  land  we  divided  into 
six  equal  beds.  Upon  each  we  sowed  three-fourths  of 
a  quart  of  wheat. 

No.  1.  Sown  with  smutty  grain.  Yield,  quarts. 
One  smut  ball  to  19  grains. 

No.  2.  Sown  with  smutty  grain,  or  rather,  a  very 
few  balls  of  smut,  the  grain  being  quite  clean.  Yield, 
5^  quarts  clean  grain,  and  a  pint  of  screenings.  One 
smut  ball  to  168  grains. 

No.  3.  Smutty  grain  washed  in  lime  water  and  brine. 
Yield,  4|  qts. ;  one  pint  screenings.  One  smut  ball  to 
176  grains. 

No.  4.  Smutty  grain  washed  in  lime-water  and  brine, 
and  plastered.  Yield,  4  qts.  clean  grain.  One  smut 
ball  to  74  grains. 

No.  5.  Smutty  grain  washed  in  lime-water  and  brine, 
and  limed.  Yield,  7  qts.  clean — one  gill  screenings. 
One  smut  ball  to  1120  grains. 

No.  6.  Smutty  grain  washed  in  lime  W'ater,  brine,  and 
ley,  and  ashed.  Yield,  7  qts.  clean,  one  pint  screen¬ 
ings.  One  smut  ball  to  840  grains,  and  the  largest 
growth  of  straw. 

Soaking  wheat  in  brine  and  liming  it  before  sow'ing, 
we  have  found  to  be  as  good  a  preventive  against  smut 
as  any  which  we  have  used.  D.  H.  W. 


NAMES  OF  FRUITS. 


Mr.  Tucker — Having  been  but  a  few  years  engaged 
in  the  study  of  horticulture,  no  one  point  has  struck  me 
as  more  deserving  attention  and  censure,  than  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  disseminating  fruits  as  new  and  distinct,  before 
they  have  been  fruited  and  carefully  compared  with  va¬ 
rieties  already  known.  To  this  point  my  attention  has 
been  more  particularly  drawn  from  seeing  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  strawberry  under  the  name  of  “Willey,” 
passing  around  the  country.  This  variety,  it  is  stated 
in  these  advertisements,  is  entirely  i(new  and  fine, 
great  bearer,”  &c. ;  and  a  price  for  the  vines  is  placed  in 
accordance  with  its  supposed  value. 

In  order  to  correct  the  error  relative  to  this  variety 
being  “  new' and  distinct,”  permit  me  to  give  its  his¬ 
tory,  and  then  the  variety  to  which  I  judge  it  to  be¬ 
long. 

Some  eight  or  ten  years  since,  a  lady  from  this  city,  who 
pays  great  attention  to  procuring  new  varieties  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  was  in  New-York,  and  visiting  a  nursery¬ 
man's  garden,  purchased  among  other  things  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  strawberries  which  he  represented  as  of  great 
value.  These  were  brought  to  this  city,  planted  out, 
gre  w,  and  fruited,  but  by  some  accident  the  names  of 
the  varieties  got  lost.  After  the  vines  had  made  run¬ 
ners,  this  lady  gave  some  of  each  to  Mrs.  Willey,  of 


this  city,  and  by  the  latter  lady  they  were  generally 
distributed.  As  time  progressed,  and  the  fruit  came 
into  market,  some  amateur  cultivators  here,  pronounced 
one  variety  to  be  the  “  Methven  Scarlet,”  but  having 
few  varieties  with  which  to  compare,  they  were  unable 
to  determine  the  true  name  of  the  other,  and  therefore, 
out  of  compliment,  they  named  it  the  “  Willey.”  Under 
this  name  the  vines  have  been  distributed  far  and  wide, 
to  Cincinnati,  into  Kentucky,  where  it  has  been  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  new  variety,  and  also  to  Boston,  where  I  ob¬ 
serve,  it  is  brought  forward  by  a  nurseryman  there,  as 
something  new'.  At  this  latter  I  am  the  more  surprised, 
as  this  nurseryman  is  a  member  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  there,  and  I  had  supposed  the  society  would 
have  examined  carefully  this,  as  they  should  all  new 
named  fruits,  and  corrected  the  error  in  early  season. 

In  fruiting  this  variety  with  the  “Hudson,”  cultiva¬ 
ted  at  Cincinnati,  and  described  by  Mr.  Longworth,  I 
can  see  no  difference;  but  it  is  not  the  “Hudson”  of 
Mr.  Downing. 

The  variety  “  Methven  Scarlet,”  has  been  dissemina¬ 
ted  from  this  section  under  the  name  of  “  Keene’s  Seed; 
ling,”  “Downton,”  and  of  “Stafford’s  Mammoth.”  It 
is  a  variety  which,  once  to  see,  is  always  to  know;  yet 
it  may  come  into  cultivator’s  hands,  under  the  latter 
name  as  something  new,  and  ere  it  has  fruited  and  been 
examined  as  it  seems  requisite,  may  be  offered  for 
sale.  E. 

Cleveland ,  0.,  August ,  1846. 


SINGULAR  FRUIT. 


Mr.  Editor — I  saw  a  few  days  since,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  kind  of  fruit  growing  in  the  garden  of  Daniel 
Payne,  Esq.,  near  Warrenton,  Virginia,  to  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  call  your  attention. 

The  appearance  and  taste  of  the  fruit  put  me  entirely 
at  fault  as  to  its  nomenclature.  It  resembles  in  form 
and  size  the  English  plum.  Its  color  is  a  pale  yellow; 
its  taste  partakes  of  the  purple  plum  and  May  cherry. 
In  some  of  the  fruit — all  taken  from  the  same  branch 
of  the  tree — the  taste  of  the  cherry  predominates,  in 
others  that  of  the  plum, — giving  it  a  rare  and  delicious 
flavor.  The  stone  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  cherry, 
but  rather  more  oval. 

It  is  clearly  a  hybrid  fruit  of  the  most  anomalous 
sort.  The  trees  on  which  it  grows  are  unlike  any  I 
have  ever  seen,  with  thorns  like  the  damson,  and  leaves 
like  the  peach  tree  or  wild  cherry.  These  trees  grew 
from  the  seed  (carefully  planted,)  of  the  large  Flanders 
cherry, — itself  a  peculiar  fruit,  and  much  the  finest 
species  of  cherry  known.  They  are  about  five  years 
old,  and  have  borne  for  two  seasons  past,  though  not 
abundantly. 

Being  an  indifferent  horticulturist,  I  have  ventured  to 
send  you  a  description  of  this  remarkable  fruit,  hoping 
you  may  know  more  about  it,  and  that  you  can  assign 
to  it  a  “  local  habitation  and  a  name.”  My  own  theory 
in  regal’d  to  it  is,  that  the  flower  of  the  Flanders  cherry 
tree  became  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  a  neighboring 
plum  tree.  I  can  account  in  no  other  way  for  so  non¬ 
descript  an  offspring  from  the  Flanders  cherry. 

Yours,  &c.,  P. 

Warrenton ,  Va.,  July  18th,  1846. 


SEEDING  WITH  CLOVER. 


It  may  not  be  known  to  all  farmers,  who  raise  their 
own  clover  seed,  that  the  straw,  after  threshing,  con¬ 
tains  enough  seed  to  give  a  thick  seeding  to  the  land,  if 
spread  over  the  surface.  Dr.  Cook,  of  Sodus  Point,  N. 
Y.,  pursues  this  practice  very  successfully.  He  spreads 
a  thin  coat  of  the  straw  over  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is 
harrowed,  which  does  not  injure,  but  rather  benefits  the 
grain,  as  it  comes  up  through  the  straw,  which  after¬ 
wards  decays.  The  seed  vegetates  w^ell,  and  affords  a 
very  thick  growth  of  clover,  or  to  use  the  Doctor’s  own 
words,  “  as  thick  as  the  hair  on  a  dog’s  back.” 
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THE  GIFFORD  MORGAN  HORSE.— (Fig.  S3.) 


Of  this  noted  horse  we  give  the  following  desription* 
(which  we  have  no  doubt  is  entitled  to  confidence,)  in 
the  language  of  the  owner. 

The  Gifford  Morgan,  of  which  the  above  figure, 
taken  from  a  daguerreotype  miniature,  is,  in  general, 
an  accurate  representation,  is  of  a  bright  chestnut  color, 
fourteen  hands  and  three  inches  high,  weighs  about 
1000  lbs.,  and  in  his  form  and  qualities,  is  said  by  those 
who  have  been  well  acquainted  with  both,  moie  nearly 
to  resemble  the  original  Justin  Morgan  horse  than  any 
other  horse  they  have  known.  His  gait  is  short  and 
quick,  he  has  great  nerve  and  action,  and  is  full  of 
courage  and  endurance.  His  style  of  motion  is  very 
much  admired.  As  a  road  horse  he  is  not  excelled, 
and  is  regarded  as  the  best  saddle  horse  of  the  Morgan 
family.  He  is  remarkable  for  the  great  uniformity  with 
which  he  stamps  upon  his  stock,  and  through  them 
upon  their  descendants,  the  fine,  peculiar  qualities  of 
the  Morgan  race.  The  patronage  he  receives  from  in¬ 
telligent  breeders  is  as  full  as  is  desired,  and  all  who  see 
him  freely  acknowledge  his  great  merits. 

Among  the  celebrated  foals  of  this  horse,  can  be 
named  the  well  known  trotting  pony  of  Horatio  Sar- 
geant,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  sold  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  for  $1,000,  making  time,  a  mile,  in  2m.  30s. 
The  chestnut  horse  of  Robert  Abel,  of  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  going  in  2m.  40s.,  and  was  sold  for  $600.  The 
noted  Beppo,  making  time  on  the  Centreville  track, 
2m.  32^s.  Many  of  his  foals  are  yearly  purchased  for 
the  southern  market,  as  far  south  as  New-Orleans,  and 
some  have  even  been  taken  to  England. 

The  sire  of  the  Gifford  Morgan  was  the  Woodbury, 
or  Burbank  Morgan,  and  his  grandsire  the  Old  Justin 
Morgan  horse,  whose  pedigree  is  given  in  the  last  Janu¬ 
ary  number  of  the  Cultivator.  The  sire  of  his  dam  was 
got  by  the  old  Justin  Morgan,  as  also  was  his  great 
grand  dam.  The  Gifford  Morgan  has,  therefore,  seven 
sixteenths  of  Morgan  blood,  while  no  Morgan  horse 
(except  the  old  Justin  Morgan  himself,)  has  ever  been 
more  than  half  blood. 

I  intend  to  exhibit  the  Gifford  Morgan  at  the  show 
and  fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Auburn, 
in  September  next,  accompanied  by  a  six  years  old 
stallion  of  his  stock,  closely  resembling  him,  and  a  very 
perfect  animal.  The  latter  is  for  sale,  but  the  Gifford 
Morgan  is  not.  Frederick  A.  Wier. 

Walpole ,  N.  H.,  Jug.  10,  1846. 


Dig  wells  in  autumn,  while  the  springsare  low,  and  you 
will  be  le6S  likely  to  want  for  water. 


IMPROVED  HUSBANDRY. 


Mr.  Editor — I  read  with  very  great  profit  and 
pleasure,  your  notice  of  the  successful  farming  of 
A.  Van  Bergen,  Esq.,  and  especially  that  part  of 
it  which  related  to  his  “  land  under  cultivation .” 

Agriculture,  for  its  future  advances,  must  be 
largely  indebted  to  the  same  inventive  genius  by 
which  the  industrial  results  of  manufactures  have 
been  so  immensely  increased.  As  the  wheel  has 
given  place  to  the  spinning  jenny,  so  must  the 
hand  hoe  be  supplanted  by  the  improved  plow, 
the  cultivator,  and  the  spring-toothed  horse-rake. 
When  we  say  that  “  spade  labor  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  husbandry,”  we  should  be  understood  to 
mean  that  the  results  produced  by  the  spade  are 
in  themselves  perfect,  while  the  instrument  itself, 
as  the  means  of  producing  those  results,  must  be 
confessed  to  be  primitive  and  rude.  The  true 
perfection  will  be  the  production  of  the  same  high 
tilth  by  labor-saving  machines,  and  a  consequent 
freeing  of  farmers,  in  a  great  degree,  from  that 
dependance  upon  servants,  the  expense  and  vexa¬ 
tion  of  which  constitute  the  most  annoying  fea¬ 
ture  in  their  occupation. 

When  Mr.  Van  Bergen,  by  the  aid  of  his  im¬ 
proved  implements,  cultivates  forty  acres  of  corn 
in  the  best  manner,  with  the  labor  of  a  man  and  boy, 
he  has  made  a  large  stride  in  practical  husbandry  which 
many  of  his  brother  farmers  would  like  to  follow  him 
in.  To  enable  them  to  do  so,  they  must  rely  upon  you 
to  give  them  a  descriptive  account,  with  suitable  cuts, 
of  his  implements,  and  of  the  manner  of  using  them. 
Will  you  not  assist  them?  George  W.  Dobbin. 
Elk  Ridge  Landing ,  Md.,  Aug.  12th ,  1846. 


Note. — We  have  before  stated  that  we  shall  endeavor 
to  give  cuts  of  some  of  the  implements  referred  to  as 
soon  as  practicable. — Ed. 


Moths. — Mr.  Baker,  in  a  lecture  on  insects,  lately  de¬ 
livered  before  the  London  Farmer's  Club,  stated  that  the 
ravages  of  the  common  woolen  moth  may  be  entirely 
prevented  in  the  following  manner.  He  said — “You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  place  shallow  boxes  in  your 
drawers,  with  a  little  spirit  of  turpentine  in  them*,  and 
as  the  turpentine  evaporates  and  penetrates  the  cloth, 
the  larvae  will  protrude,  and  be  found  dead  on  the  sur¬ 
face.” 

Turnep-Fly,  (or  Flea.) — In  the  same  lecture  from 
which  the  above  is  taken,  Mr.  Baker  spoke  of  the 
turnep-fly.  He  thought  the  only  mode  of  effectually 
combatting  these  insects,  is  to  make  the  land  so  good 
that  the  turneps  will  grow  so  fast  as  to  render  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  flies  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  It  is 
with  them  as  with  us:  If  dinner  were  provided  for 
twelve,  and  twenty-four  came  to  partake  of  it,  there 
would  not  be  much  left;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  din¬ 
ner  were  provided  for  twelve,  and  only  six  came,  there 
would  be  plenty  left.  It  is  the  wisest  way  to  sow  a 
large  quantity  of  seed  in  alternate  rows,  at  different 
times.  For  as  these  insects  appear  to  like  the  youngest 
best,  you  may  thus  save  one  row  at  the  expense  of 
another.  We  have  known  a  crop  of  Swedish  turneps, 
(ruta  baga.)  saved  by  sowing  the  seed  of  the  common 
white  fiat  turnep  with  it.  The  white  turnep  starts  first 
and  its  leaves  are  tender  ana  sure  to  be  preferred  by  the 
insect,  which  therefore  permits  the  ruta-baga  to  grow 
unmolested.  Mr.  B.  recommended  strewing  common 
road-dust  on  the  plants  when  they  are  wet  with  dew,  to 
keep  off  the  fly,  and  says  it  is  found  that  they  will  not 
touch  any  of  the  plants  on  which  the  dust  has  fallen. 
We  have  used  with  good  success,  plaster  of  paris  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  also  ashes;  but  there  is  danger 
that  the  latter  may  be  too  strong  for  the  plants.  He 
thinks  the  same  object  may  also  be  accomplished  to  a 
great  extent  by  hoeing,  as  that  operation  scatters  dust 
more  or  less  on  the  leaves,  and  those  which  get  most 
dirty  are  most  sure  to  escape. 
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FARMING  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 


In  the  early  part  of  last  month,  we  made  a  short  ex¬ 
cursion  among  the  farmers  of  New  Lebanon  and  vicini¬ 
ty.  Our  first  stop  was  with  Mr.  M.  Y.  Tilden,  to 
whose  kind  attentions,  and  those  of  Mr.  Benj.  A.  Hall, 
we  are  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  several  of  the 
good  farmers  of  New-Lebanon,  Stephentown,  &c.  We 
give  the  following  brief  notes  of  the  principal  objects 
which  attracted  our  attention. 

Wool  Growing. — This  is  carried  on  to  considerable 
extent  in  thissection.  On  the  farmofMr.  Tilden,  and 
brothers,  there  is  a  flock  of  1,300,  mostly  of  Saxon  blood. 
We  saw  the  fleeces  of  this  yeais’  clip,  which  are  not  yet 
sold.  They  are  generally  cf  fine  quality,  and  are  put 
up  in  very  good  order,  being  well  cleansed,  and  of  al¬ 
most  snowy  whiteness.  The  average  weight  this  sea¬ 
son,  was  2  lbs.  12  oz.  per  fleece.  The  largest  fleece 
was  that  of  a  buck — 6  lbs.  The  best  buck,  however,  is 
a  three-year-old  one,  bred  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  of  Tor- 
rigford,  Ct.,  the  fleece  of  which  weighed  5|  lbs.  He 
is  a  beautiful  buck,  and  his  wool  is  excellent,  being 
fine,  of  good  length,  handsomely  curved,  white,  and  of 
very  uniform  quality  over  the  whole  body. 

Messrs.  Tilden  have  about  800  acres  of  land;  300 
acres  comprise  the  home  farm,  and  the  remainder  is 
wood,  and  mountain  pastures. 

The  farm  is  managed  chiefly  by  a  tenant,  Mr.  Nelson 
Tanner,  who  is  also  a  joint  owner  in  the  sheep  and 
other  stock.  Wool  is  considered  the  staple  product, 
and  no  more  stock  of  any  other  kind  than  sheep,  is  kept 
than  is  necessary  to  manage  the  farm ;  at  present  there 
are  kept  5  horses,  4  oxen,  6  cows,  and  3  young  cattle. 
The  produce  of  hay  is  from  200  to  250  tons,  annually. 

Mr.  Tilden’s  barn  is  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  this 
hay,  and  at  the  same  time  affords  ample  shelter  to  all 
his  sheep  and  other  stock.  It  is  our  intention  to  give  a 
more  particular  description  of  it  next  month. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Tilden,  we  visited  the  moun¬ 
tain  on  which  are  his  principal  summer  ranges  for 
sheep.  It  is  an  elevation  of  some  1600  feet  above  tide 
wafer;  presenting  a  rocky  surface,  and  rather  thin, 
moist  soil,  but  producing  a  tolerable  quantity  of  very 
sweet  and  nutritive  herbage.  It  appears  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  well  adapted  to  sheep,  and  they  are  generally 
healthy  here.  The  heat  is  never  intense,  and  the  air  is 
very  salubrious.  We  were  on  the  summit  at  11  A.  M., 
and  while  the  people  in  the  valley  were  sweltering 
with  heat, — the  day,  (7th  Aug.,)  being  one  of  the  hot¬ 
test  of  the  season — we  found  ourselves  most  comfortable 
under  closely  buttoned  coats.  But  the  purity  and 
bracing  tendency  of  the  air,  was  most  delightful,  and 
with  a  landscape  view  of  surpassing  beauty  and  great 
extent,  amply  compensated  us  for  the  toilsome  ascent. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hull,  of  New-Lebanon,  has  a  flock  of 
about  300  choice  fine-wooled  sheep.  He  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  noted  as  a  breeder  of  fine  sheep  for  several 
years.  In  1844,  he  received  the  first  premium  on 
Saxon  bucks,  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society’s  Show,  at 
Poughkeepsie.  His  sheep  are  of  small  size,  but  of  very 
uniform  character,  and  show  that  very  close  attention 
to  the  quality  of  their  wool,  has  been  bestowed  in  breed¬ 
ing.  We  did  not  see  his  wool — it  is  at  the  Wool  De¬ 
pot,  at  Kinderhook;  we  believe  it  has  heretofore  sold 
for  about  60  cents  per  lb.  His  fleeces  are,  however, 
light,  averaging  this  season  but  2  lbs.  9  oz.  We  would 
suggest  to  Mr  Hull  the  propriety  of  endeavoring  to  in¬ 
crease  the  weight  of  his  fleeces  without  losing  fineness. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  is  feasible.  We 
think  three  pounds  per  fleece  is  readily  attainable, 
without  the  least  deterioration  of  quality.  Mr.  H.  has 
no  bucks  which  are  more  than  a  year  old  last  spring. 
They  are  too  young  for  their  quality  to  be  judged  of 
with  confidence — especiallyjust  after  having  been  shorn ; 
but  some  of  them  appear  to  be  excellent,  both  as  to 
quality  of  wool  and  shape  of  carcass. 

Dairying. — An  example  of  very  profitable  dairy 
management  was  shown  us  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hall, 
(whose  name  we  have  above  mentioned.)  Mr.  H.  has 
a  farm  of  about  200  acres — mostly  hill-land,  but  moist, 


and  affording  good  pasturage.  He  keeps  24  cows,  (or 
rather  has  that  number  in  milk — we  think  he  has  some 
dry  cows.)  He  makes  butter,  which  is  sent  regularly  to 
Boston  twice  a  week.  He  has  an  established  customer 
for  it  in  that  city,  who  takes  the  whole,  and  allows  such 
a  price  as  the  quality  and  the  state  of  the  market  will 
justify.  The  average  this  year  has  been  twenty  cents 
per  lb.  It  is  put  down  in  firkins,  which  hold  20  to  25 
lbs.  each.  The  firkins  are  made  of  well  seasoned 
spruce,  clear  of  sap,  firmly  put  together,  and  neatly 
turned,  in  the  manner  of  what  are  called  the  Shaker  pails. 
They  are  altogether  a  neat  article.  They  are  obtained  in 
Boston,  and  as  we  understood,  are  manufactured  in  Maine. 

Ground  rock-salt  is  used  at  the  rate  of  about  one  oz.  of 
salt  to  one  pound  of  butter.  This  kind  of  salt  is  con¬ 
sidered  better  than  any  other,  and  far  preferable  to  the 
western  salt.  If  the  butter  is  designed  for  long-keep¬ 
ing,  a  small  quantity  of  loaf-sugar,  (say  half  an  ounce 
to  the  pound  of  butter,)  is  added  to  the  salt  and  worked 
in.  No  saltpetre  is  now  used  at  any  time — former 
practice  having  demonstrated  its  uselessness,  if,  indeed, 
it  did  not  actually  injure  the  butter. 

The  cream  is  churned  while  it  is  sweet,  or  at  far¬ 
thest  before  anything  more  than  a  very  slight  fermenta¬ 
tion  occurs.  Great  care  is  taken  to  extract  the  buiter- 
!  milk,  and  for  this  purpose  the  butter  is  thoroughly 
■  worked  with  a  brake,  of  somewhat  similar  construction 
to  the  ones  described  in  our  June  and  August  numbers. 
The  cream  and  the  butter  are  kppt  in  a  refrigerator. 

In  connection  with  the  dairy,  Mr.  Hall  keeps  swine 
to  good  advantage.  They  are  fed  with  the  skimmed 
milk,  with  some  vegetables,  peas,  and  a  little  grain  at 
!  the  last  period  of  fattening.  They  are  kept  wholly  in 
I  pens,  with  small  yards  attached,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  manure.  He  sold  last  year  over  $300  dollars 
j  worth  of  pork.  This  year  he  has  adopted  a  different 
course  which  will  prove  more  profitable.  He  sends  off 
;  his  pigs  via.  railroad  to  Boston,  when  they  will  weigh 
!  from  50  to  75  lbs.  each,  dressed,  and  gets  for  them  at 
i  Brighton,  eight  cents  per  pound,  dead  weight.  This 
|  is  the  course  except  with  a  few  grown  hogs,  which  are 
|  designed  to  make  pork  for  home  consumption. 

Mr.  Hall’s  cows  are  evidently  good  milkers.  They 
!  are  mostly  of  the  common  breed  of  the  country,  but 
have  been  selected.  Several  have  a  dash  of  the  Dur¬ 
ham  blood  in  them,  and  one  is  a  full-blood,  from  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  whole  lot,  including  several  heifers  only 
two  years  old,  averaged  8  pounds  and  a  fraction  per 
week,  in  June  last,  on  grass  feed  only.  Mr.  H.  is  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  this  year  reach  an  average  of  nearly 
200  lbs.  to  each  cow. 

We  should  have  mentioned  in  the  proper  connection, 
that  the  churning  is  done  by  horse-power — from  60  to 
75  pounds  being  churned  at  once.  The  churn  used  is 
on  the  model  of  Galt’s,  and  the  power  is  a  horizontal 
wheel,  on  which  the  horse  stands. 

The  winter  food  for  the  cows  is  chiefly  hay;  though 
it  has  heretofore  been  Mr.  Hall’s  practice  to  give 
them  some  potatoes  towards  spring.  He  prefers  the 
potato  to  any  other  root,  but  since  it  has  been  so  much 
injured  by  the  rot,  the  carrot  has  been  resorted  to  as  a 
substitute.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that 
the  carrot  is  the  best  root  to  take  the  place  of  the  pota¬ 
to  in  feeding  stock;  in  this  we  also  concur,  and  are 
gratified  to  see  the  culture  of  this  vegetable  extended. 

We  shall  continue  our  notices  in  future  numbers. 


STATISTICS — BEANS. 


Mr.  Editor — In  the  statistics  of  the  Agriculture  of 
your  state,  recently  published,  of  the  article  Beans,  it 
is  reported  that  in  two  or  three  cases,  over  one  hundred, 
bushels  have  been  raised  from  an  acre .  Several  of  the 
readers  of  my  paper  have  expressed  to  me  their  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  these  figures;  and  if  correct, 
they  are  very  desirous  of  obtaining  further  information 
on  the  subject — as  to  the  kind  of  beans,  quality  of  the 
soil,  mode  of  cultivation,  &c.  Perhaps  if  you  would 
ask  for  this  information  through  the  Cultivator,  it  would 
be  furnished.  M.  B.  Bateham, 

Columbus ,  Aug.  8,  1846.  Ed.  0.  Cultivator. 
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THE  POTATO  ROT. 


Mr.  Tucker — We  regret  to  say,  though  the  general 
features  of  the  season  have  almost  given  us  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  such  would  be  the  case,  that  this  disease  has 
again,  thus  early  in  the  season,  made  its  appearance. 
When  a  calamity  of  such  general  consequences,  falling 
as  it  does  upon  every  class  of  citizens,  though  perhaps 
most  severely  upon  the  poor,  is  spreading  its  fearful 
ravages  abroad,  it  surely  presents  a  worthy  subject  for 
the  investigation  of  the  curious  and  observing, — while 
at  the  same  time,  caution  should  be  used  not  to  mislead 
the  public  by  offering  them  mere  conjectures  and 
vague  theories,  which  cannot  stand  even  the  test  of 
hasty  investigation.  We  make  these  remarks,  knowing 
that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  general 
predisposition  of  the  mind  to  originate  something  new, 
that  many  opinions  in  regard  to  the  matter  will  be 
originated,  and  that  every  paper  will  be  filled  with 
suppositions  often  hastily  originated,  and  as  vain  as 
they  may  be  premature. 

As  facts  in  the  case  are  what  we  wish  for,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  render  just  and  true  judgment,  and  come  at  con¬ 
clusive  causes  and  remedies,  we  would  suggest  that  all 
writers  on  this  subject,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  there 
will  be  a  host  of  them,  should  be  specific  in  their  re¬ 
marks,  and  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  answer 
the  following  queries,  viz: 

What  has  been  the  general  state  of  the  weather  as  it 
respects  evenness  of  temperature,  and  wet  and  dry? 
Have  there  been  many  showers,  followed  by  immedi¬ 
ate  and  scorching  sunshine?  At  what  time  did  you  no¬ 
tice  the  first  operation  of  the  rot  this  season?  What 
was  the  soil  in  which  it  first  discovered  itself — the 
location  as  respects  streams,  and  low,  foggy  lands,  and 
its  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences,  especially  the 
north?  What  kinds  of  manures  were  used,  and  how 
were  they  applied?  What  substances  were  employed 
at  planting,  and  other  times,  to  prevent  the  rot,  and 
what  was  the  effect?  What  kinds  were  earliest,  and 
most  affected, — and  did  those  early  or  late  planted 
suffer  most?  What  was  the  progress,  as  regards  soil, 
&c.,  of  the  disease  from  when  you  first  discovered 
it  until  its  ravages  ceased?  What  preventives  were 
tried  after  it  made  its  appearance,  and  with  what  suc¬ 
cess? 

It  appears  to  us,  that  by  bringing  facts  which  the 
above  suggestions  are  calculated  to  draw  out,  before 
the  public,  much  light  may  be  gained  on  this  sub- 
ect,  on  which  so  many  contradictory  theories  are  now 
afloat,  and  we  believe,  in  good  faith,  that  light  will 
come,  and  with  such  influence  that  it  will  enable  us  to 
counteract  this  sad  disease.  The  mooted  supposition 
that  insects  are  the  cause  of  it,  we  think  may  be  safely 
abandoned,  for  we  have  already  examined  one  or  two 
fields  where  the  rot  was  doing  a  sad  work,  and  where 
the  vines  exhibited  less  of  the  labors  of  insects  than 
they  did  at  harvest  time  last  year,  when  we  had  no  rot. 

Richmond ,  Mass.,  Aug.,  1846.  W.  Bacon. 


[We  have  received  of  Dr.  I.  Ward,  of  this  city,  the 
following  detail  of  facts  in  reference  to  the  potato 
rot,  as  exhibited  on  his  farm,  situated  in  the  easterly 
part  of  New-Jersey.] 

Last  season  I  planted  the  common  or  Philadelphia 
Mercer,  and  the  Maine  Mercer  potato,  the  former  on  dry, 
the  latter  on  low  land;  both  were  planted  late;  the 
Maine  Mercer  on  the  low  land  suffered  severely  from 
the  rot,  while  the  other  escaped. 

This  spring,  I  used  for  seed  the  common  Mercer} 
which  escaped  altogether  the  rot  of  the  last  season* 
Contiguous  to  them,  side  by  side,  I  planted  Hall’s 
Early  Junes ,  a  very  prolific  and  early  kind.  I  found, 
upon  examining  a  number  of  hills  in  adjoining  rows, 
the  Mercer  so  much  affected  as  to  diminish  the  crop  at 
least  one-third,  while  the  Early  Junes  had  entirel}r  es¬ 
caped  the  blight.  On  the  other  side  of  the  same  field, 
the  land  being  equally  dry  and  elevated,  I  planted  the 
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Pink-eyes,  which  I  found  had  suffered  somewhat;  here 
and  there  a  potato  gave  evidence  of  the  disease. 

I  ought  to  remark,  that  on  the  first  of  August,  the  time 
of  my  observations,  the  vines  of  the  Early  Junes  were 
dead,  the  potatoes  having  ripened  many  days  previous, 
wrhile  the  vines  of  the  Mercer  and  Pink-eye  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  decay. 

On  another  field,  where  the  Maine  Mercer  suffered 
from  the  blight  the  previous  year,  I  planted  Hall’s 
Early  June,  the  Carter,  Pink-eyes,  and  Scotch  Greys; 
but  as  this  crop  was  later  by  three  weeks  than  the 
other,  I  cannot  confidently  predict  their  escaping  the 
rot;  but  as  yet  I  could  discover  no  evidence  of  its  ex¬ 
istence;  possibly  I  should  also  except  the  Early  June, 
as  the  vines  on  this  field  were  also  drying  up,  the  pota¬ 
toes  appearing  ripe  and  sound. 

The  late  crop,  which  has  not  up  to  this  time,  the 
8th  of  August,  exhibited  any  evidence  of  the  disease,  I 
manured  with  muck  and  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  8 
parts  of  muck  to  one  of  lime.  A  part  of  the  early 
crop,  which  suffered  from  the  rot,  was  manured  with 
muck  and  lime,  the  other  part  with  muck  composted 
with  yard  manure.  On  the  portion  where  muck 
and  lime  was  used,  the  blight  was  not  as  destruc¬ 
tive  as  where  muck  and  yard  manure  was  used;  so 
marked  was  the  difference,  that  I  am  constrained  to  re¬ 
gard  the  action  of  the  muck  and  lime  as  a  preservative, 
if  not  a  preventive  of  the  disease,  and  have  determined 
to  use  double  the  quantity  of  lime  in  preparing  my  muck 
for  future  crops. 

On  three  farms,  similar  in  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  contiguous  to  mine,  and  the  only  ones  respecting 
which  I  obtained  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  of] 
the  rot,  the  crops  suffered  far  more  than  mine,  especial¬ 
ly  the  Mercer.  How  far  the  blight  in  my  field  was 
controlled  by  the  character  of  the  manures,  I  have  no 
means  of  determining. 

The  Mercer  has  long  been  known  to  be  a  feeble  vari¬ 
ety  of  the  potato,  possessing  so  little  strength  of  charac¬ 
ter,  as  to  require  a  combination  of  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  to  ensure  a  crop.  , 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  in  the  re¬ 
view  of  these  facts,  is  that  the  Mercer,  from  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  constitution,  is  particularly  exposed  to  the  rava¬ 
ges  of  this  disease,  and  whether  it  be  on  account  of  its 
deterioration  from  successive  propagation,  or  from  its 
inherent  constitutional  weakness,  should  no  longer  en¬ 
joy  the  confidence  of  the  farmer;  and  secondly,  that 
while  this  predisposition  to  the  disease  was  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  it  was  strongly  resisted  by  the  character  of  the 
manure  used  in  cultivation. 


DOMESTICATION  OF  THE  BUFFALO. 


Mr.  Tucker. — In  the  Cultivator  for  July,  Mr.  Jen- 
nison  inquires  whether  any  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Missouri,  or  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  domes¬ 
ticate  the  Buffalo,  and  with  what  success? 

Attempts  have  been  made  in  Missouri  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arkansas,  by  several  gentlemen,  at 
different  times.  The  success  uin  domesticating”  the 
animal  was  complete.  But  the  next  and  most  im  - 
portant  question  is,  are  Buffaloes  worth  domesticating? 
They  have  been  mixed  with  our  common  cattle — the 
cows  have  been  milked,  and  the  bulls  have  been  made 
to  draw  the  plow.  But  neither  species  was  improved 
by  intermixture.  The  cows  give  rich  milk,  but  very 
little  of  it.  The  oxen  have  great  strength  in  their  fore 
parts,  but  are  not  to  be  compared  with  our  common  ox¬ 
en  in  endurance.  Their  main  strength  seems  to  lie  in 
their  heads,  necks  and  shoulders,  but  they  taper  off  be¬ 
hind  in  strength  as  well  as  form,  and  soon  break  down 
when  worked.  They  are  impatient  of  all  vexation,  and 
are  rather  unmanageable  when  goaded.  Owing  to  the 
strength  of  their  horns  and  fore  parts,  they  break  over 
fences  with  facility,  and  in  this  respect  are  mischievous. 
Take  them  when  calves,  and  they  are  easily  domestica¬ 
ted,  and  may  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  as  I 
have  seen  them,  herding  with  the  common  cattle.  The 
hind  quarters,  ribs,  humps  and  tongues  of  the  cows  are 
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esteemed  good  eating-.  But  few,  I  imagine,  would  be 
willing  to  exchange  forever,  beef  for  Bulfalo  meat.  It 
is  usual,  each  year,  for  some  of  our  butchers  to  fatten  a 
few  buffaloes  and  expose  their  meat  for  sale  in  market 
at  Christmas,  when  it  is  sought  by  some  as  a  rarity. 
The  best  pieces,  and  the  hump  is  the  best,  sell  then  for 
25  cts.  per  pound. 

The  Buffalo  is  chiefly  valuable  for  his  skin,  which 
dressed,  sells  for  from  $1.25  to  $5,  according  to  quality. 
He  is  hunted  and  killed  for  the  skin  alone,  in  very  many 
instances.  The  number  of  buffalo  robes  brought  into 
this  city  from  the  west  is  about  60,000  per  annum.  The 
number  has  been  as  high  as  100,000  in  a  single  year,  but 
the  receipts  are  diminishing.  The  animal  was  formerly 
very  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  but  at 
present  he  is  not  found,  in  the  wild  state,  within  less 
than  200  miles  of  our  western  boundary.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  the  animal  are  destroyed  every  year  by  Indians 
and  hunters,  and  the  species  must,  before  many  years, 
be  exterminated.  Expeditions  are  every  year  fitted  out 
from  this  city,  to  hunt  the  buffalo  for  amusement.  Two 
young  sprigs  of  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  are  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  of  this  kind.  A  three  months  expedition  of 
this  sort,  fitted  out  with  five  voyageurs,  a  guide  and  a 
hunter,  with  the  requisite  means  of  transportation  and 
provision,  costs  not  far  from  $2,000. 

The  experiments  tried  in  domesticating  the  buffalo, 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  animal  is  not  worth 
domesticating-,  unless  it  be  for  curiosity. 

The  Season  and  Crops.— Our  hayingand  harvesting 
are  over,  and  we  have  had  excellent  crops.  My  timothy 
crop  this  year  has  equalled  about  3  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  is  a  fair  one.  The  early 
part  of  the  season  was  as  favorable  as  could  be  wished. 
Lately,  however,  we  have  been  suffering  from  drought 
and  extreme  heat.  The  thermometer  averaged  during 
day  time  95  degrees  in  the  shade,  for  the  week  before 
last.  The  corn  and  potato  crops  will  be  seriously  in¬ 
jured  by  drought  unless  we  soon  have  rain.  During  the 
last  few  days,  we  have  experienced  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  so  characteristic  of  this  climate.  A  cold  north 
wind  has  been  blowing,  the  thermometer  down  to  60 
degrees,  and  woolen  clothes  have  been  comfortable  du¬ 
ring  the  day  and  blankets  by  night.  An  unusual  degree 
of  sickness  prevails,  chiefly  intermiftent  fevers,  and  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  bowels. 

Agricultural  products  are  abundant  and  extremely  low. 
The  quantity  exported  from  this  city  this  year  exceeus 
the  amount  of  any  previous  year,  and  is  nearly  double 
that  of  1845 — in  many  articles  more  than  double.  This 
valley  will  be  able  to  supply  the  world.  But  to  get 
easily  to  market,  we  want  the  Mississippi  cleared  of 
snags,  and  a  rail  road  from  this  city  to  Lake  Erie. 

THO.  ALLEN. 

Crystal  Springs,  St.  Louis ,  Mo.,  July  20,  1846. 


AGRICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 


N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. — Annual  ex¬ 
hibition  to  be  held  at  Auburn,  Sept.  16th  and  17th. 

American  Institute,  New-York— Horticultural 
exhibition  to  open  on  the  6th  of  October — Plowing  and 
Spading  Matches  on  the  9th — Cattle-show  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  October. 

Onondaga  Co. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Syracuse,  Oct.  1st 
and  2d. 

Allegany  Co. — We  have  received  the  premium  list 
of  this  society,  and  among  the  prizes  offered,  we  notice 
thirty  vols.  of  <c  The  Cultivator.”  The  time  and  place 
of  holding  the  Fair  is  not  stated. 

Fairfield  Co.  (Ct). — Annual  exhibition  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Oct.  14th  and  15th. 

Columbia  Co. — Fair  at  Hudson,  Oct.  6th. 

Otsego  Co. — Fair  to  be  held  at  Cooperstown  Oct. 
1st  and  2d. 

Seneca  Co. — Annual  exhibition  to  be  held  at  Water¬ 
loo,  Oct.  22d  and  23d. 

Monroe  Co. — At  Rochester,  Oct.  15  and  16 

Lewis  Co. — At  Lowville,  Sept.  23  and  24. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  Perkins  &  Brown,  N.  Longworth,  L.  B.  E.,  C. 
N.  Bement,  Stephen  Culver,  S.  S.  Randall,  W.  Bacon, 
V.  W.,  S.  Tillotson,  A.  J.  Moseley,  Thos.  Allen,  J. 
Shillaber,  B.  M.,  G.  W.  Dobbin,  F.  A.  Wier,  Z.  C. 
Robbins,  Frock  and  Trowsers. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Incentives  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Science  of  Geo¬ 
logy,  designed  for  the  use  of  the  young.  By  S.  S, 
Randall,  Dep.  Supt.  of  Common  Schools  of  the  state 
of  New-York.  Greeley  and  M-Elrath,  New-York,  pub¬ 
lishers — 190  pp.  duodecimo.  From  the  Author,  and 
from  the  publishers. 

The  Cultivation  of  American  Grape  Vines,  and  Mak¬ 
ing  of  Wine.  By  Alden  Spooner,  Brooklyn.  A. 
Spooner  &  Co  ,  publishers.  From  the  Author. 

Daily  Cayuga  Tocsin;  from  Maj.  J.  B.  Dill. 

Speech  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Seddon,  of  Va.,  on  the  Tariff, 
delivered  in  the  Ho.  of  Rep.,  June  29.  From  the  Au¬ 
thor. 

Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape,  &c.,  in  the 
Western  States.  By  Melser  Flagg,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

Premium  List  of  the  Ag.  and  Hort.  Department  of 
the  American  Institute,  for  1846. 

Constitution,  By-Laws,  &c.,  of  the  Buffalo  Hort. 
Society. 

Reports  of  the  officers  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital. 
From  Dr.  James  Bates  Superintendant. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Truman  Smith,  of  Connecticut,  in 
opposition  to  the  Warehouse-bill,  delivered  in  Ho.  of 
Rep.,  July,  31,  1846. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


State  Cattle  Show. — Those  who  intend  to  ex¬ 
hibit  stock  at  the  show  at  Auburn,  would  do  well  to 
notify  Ipa  Hopkins,  of  that  place,  as  soon  as  practica¬ 
ble,  stating  the  number  and  kind  of  animals  to  be  sent; 
and  on  their  arrival,  Mr.  H.  will  be  prepared  to  inform 
the  persons  having  charge  of  them,  where  the  animals 
may  find  suitable  accommodations. 

Those  wanting  provender  will  notify  Chs.  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Auburn,  stating  the  kind,  quantity,  &c.,  that  is 
wished. 

Fruit. — We  have  received  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  the  Magnum  Bonum  plum,  from  the  garden  of  Prof. 
Hall;  also  some  good  samples  of  the  Julienne  pear  and 
Holland  plum,  from  Mr.  E.  Dorr. 

American  Institute. — The  nineteenth  Annual  Fair 
of  this  Association  will  be  opened  at  Niblo’s  Garden, 
in  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the  sixth  day  oi  October 
next.  The  Show  of  cattle  and  other  animals  will  take 
place  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  st.  and  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  on  the  14th  and  15th  days  of  October;  and  the 
Plowing  and  Spading  matches  on  the  9th  of  that  month. 
Numerous  and  liberal  premiums  are  offered  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  and  also  for 
the  most  profitable  farms  and  gardens.  The  list  of  pre¬ 
miums  for  stock,  embraces  Native,  Durham,  Hereford, 
Devon,  Ayrshire,  and  Alderney  cattle,  besides  fat  cattle 
and  working  oxen  ;  Saxon,  Spanish,  Long-wooled, 
and  Middle-wooled  sheep,  and  Alpacas;  Thorough-bred 
and  other  horses;  Mules  and  Jacks;  Swine,  and  Poul¬ 
try.  No  entrance  money  for  stock  will  be  required, 
and  feed  will  be  prepared  for  those  who  wish  to  pur¬ 
chase,  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Entrances  of  stock  must  be 
made  in  writing  at  the  Committee  Room  by  the  12th  of 
October,  or  they  may  be  previously  sent  to  T.  B, 
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Waiceman,  Corresponding  Secretary.  Animals  which 
have  before  received  the  premiums  of  the  Institute,  are 
now,  by  a  change  of  rule,  allowed  to  compete  without 
special  reservation. 

Stocks  for  Pears.— Mr.  B.  Macomber,  of  Grand 
Isle,  Vt.,  gives  us  his  mode  of  engrafting  the  pear  on 
apple  stocks.  He  says— “  As  I  am  without  pear  stocks, 
in  cultivating  pears  I  remove  the  dirt  from  a  small  apple 
tree;  one  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter  is 
about  the  right  size:  cut  it  off  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  arid  insert  a  pear  scion  in  the  usual  method  of  graft  - 
ing;  leaving  four  or  five  buds  on  the  scion,  from  which 
there  will  start  as  many  limbs,  which  after  they  have 
arrived  at  suitable  size,  (except  the  main  shoot)  I  bend 
down  as  layers  and  let  them  take  root.” 

Houses  of  Unburned  Clay.— Will  some  of  our 
Canada  correspondents,  or  others,  give  us  an  article  on 
the  best  mode  of  building  on  this  plan?  stating  all  the 
important  details,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  particularly 
whether  the  weather  in  winter  or  at  any  other  season 
affects  the 'outside  so  as  to  do  injury. 

Crops  in  Illinois.— J.  Shillaber,  Esq.,  of  Dixon, 
writes  under  date  of  July  15th,  that  the  wheat  crop  is 
much  injured  by  rust.  Corn,  barley,  oats  and  potatoes 
were  promising. 

Cotton  Culture. — In  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  our 
correspondent  J.  G.  C.,  at  St.  Joseph,  La.,  we  can  only 
say  we  should  be  pleased  to  receive  articles  on  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  cotton  from  those  engaged  in  the  business.  If 
anything  can  be  given  in  addition  to  the  excellent  ar¬ 
ticles  furnished  by  Dr.  Cloud,  (see  vols.  for  1843  and 
*44,)  we  should  be  glad  to  give  it  to  the  public. 

Those  in  want  of  Merino  Sheep  are  referred  to  the 
advertisement  of  Mr.  Burritt,  in  this  number.  We 
presume  Mr.  B.’s  statements  in  regard  to  the  produce 
of  his  flock  are  entitled  to  credit.  His  buck  “  Major” 
we  saw  at  the  Utica  show,  and  thought  him  a  good 
animal— large-bodied  and  well-formed,  with  clean, 
white  wool,  of  considerably  finer  staple  than  many  of 
the  “  large  shearers”  of  which  we  hear. 

Potato  Pot. — -The  latest  intelligence  from  the  po¬ 
tato-fields,  is,  that  the  rot  is  not  increasing,  and  that  in  ' 
those  cases  where  the  tops  were  only  partially  killed 
by  the  blight,  which,  during  the  early  part  of  August, 
spread  with  such  rapidity,  they  seem  to  be  rather  re¬ 
covering  from  the  effects  of  the  attack.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  disease  for  this  season  has  reached  its 
crisis,  and  that  no  new  cases  will  occur.  We  have 
heard  several  complaints  within  a  few  days,  that  the 
carrot  crop  is  in  some  instances  affected  by  a  blight  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  of  potatoes,  and  that  the 
root  itself  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  a  decayed  con¬ 
dition.  How  far  has  this  been  noticed? 

Crops  in  South  Caroiina— Extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  A.  G.  Summer,  Esq.,  dated  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  Ju.y  31,  ’46: — “  Our  crops  look  promising  this 
season.  Of  small  grain  there  has  been  a  most  abundant 
crop,  though  much  of  our  wheat  is  injured  by  rain — 
having  sprouted  before  it  couid  be  cut!  I  made  from 
three  bushels  of  Harmon’s  Improved  Flint  wheat, 
bought  in  New-York,  one  hundred  and  three  bushels, 
and  it  grew  on  a  fraction  less  than  three  acres  of  land. 
My  oat  crop  was  heavy;  and  from  the  two-rowed  va¬ 
riety  of  barley  (northern  seed,)  I  made  a  fine  crop.  I 
have  however,  to  record  my  experience  against  nor¬ 
thern  rye  seed,  as  I  sowed  twenty  bushels  of  it  the  last 
season,  and  it  did  not  send  up  a  dozen  stalks  in  the  i 
whole  field.” 

Importation  <  t  Durham  Cows — The  packet  ship 
New-York,  Capt.  Cropper,  which  arrived  at  New- 
York  city  on  the  l()lh  July  last,  brought  a  Durham  cow, 
called  Hilpa,  for  Geo.  Vail,  Esq.,  of  Troy.  This 
cow,  together  with  another  one,  called  Cecilia,  which 
will  soon  follow,  was  purchased  in  England  for  Mr. 

^  ail,  by  Thomas  Bates,  Esq.,  of  Kirkleavington, 
Yorkshire.  1  he  following  are  the  pedigrees  of  these 
cows,  as  certified  by  Mr.  Bates: 

Pedigrees  of  two  Short-Horn  Durham  Cows  purchased 
by  Thomas  Bates,  of  Yorkshire,  England,  for  George 
Va:l;  of  Troy,  state  of  New-York,  of  the  Messrs.  Bells. 


Mr.  Thomas  Bell’s  cow  Hilpa, — roan  color,  calved 
May  23d,  1840;  got  by  Cleveland  Lad,  (3407;)  dam, 
Hawkey,  by  Red  Rose  bull,  (2493.)  Grand  dam  (Hart) 
by  Rex,  (1375;)  g.  g.  dam  bred  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of 
Hart,  Durham  Co.,  who  had  the  breed  above  30  years, 
and  were  all  roan  color,  and  good  milkers. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell’s  cow  Cecilia,  red  and  white;  calved 
Oct.  6,  1841;  got  by  3d  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
(3647;)  dam  j?y  Short  tail,  (2621;)  grand  dam  (Chap¬ 
man,)  by  Skepton  Bridge  bull,  (5208,)  and  from  a  tribe 
of  cows  all  good  milkers,  and  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  breeder  thereof.  The  son  of  the  above  cow,  Hilpa, 
by  Duke  of  Northumberland,  (1940,)  when  a  calf,  in 
1844,  obtained  the  highest  premium  of  the  Yorkshire  Co. 
Ag.  So.  The  same  autumn,  obtained  the  highest  premium 
at  the  Durham  Co.  Ag.  Society,  at  Stockton,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  was  also  awarded  the  highest  premium 
given  by  the  Cleveland  Agricultural  Society.  Hilpa  was 
bulled  before  she  left  England  by  the  prize  bull  Walton. 

The  cow  Hilpa  is  an  animal  of  fine  points.  She  has 
the  appearance  of  a  good  cow  for  the  dairy,  and  is  be¬ 
sides  what  graziers  would  call  a  “nice  handler.” 

Among  our  advertisements  will  be  found  that  of 
Mr.  Geo.  B.  Chase,  for  the  sale  of  his  farm.  The 
Auburn  Advertiser  says,  that  considering  the  quality  of 
the  land,  the  stone  quarry,  and  the  numerous  facilities 
afforded 'by  the  location,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  that  region. 

Sheep  Ranges. — We  would  call  the  attention  of  those 
desirous  of  purchasing  tracts  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  sheep,  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  Wilson 
of  Virginia.  We  know  nothing  of  the  tract  which  they 
offer  for  sale,  except  what  may  be  learned  from  their 
statement;  but  it  strikes  us  it  would  be  an  object  to 
make  thorough  inquiries  respecting  it. 

The  farm  offered  for  sale  by  Roger  S.  Moore, 
(see  advertisement  in  this  number)  we  have  no  doubt  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  to  be  had  in  the  country — 
whether  considered  in  relation  to  its  advantages  for 
profitable  farming,  or  for  its  attractions  as  a  country 
residence  for  professional  or  mercantile  gentlemen. 
For  particulars  in  reference  to  it,  inquire  at  this  office. 

To  Growers  of  Barley. — The  principal  brewers 
of  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Albany,  Troy,  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh,  Hud¬ 
son,  and  Providence,  have  issued  a  circular,  in  which 
they  state  that  they  have  for  many  years  past  suffered 
very  severely  on  account  of  the  barley  having  been 
brought  to  market  in  a  bad  condition,  which  it  is  said, 
is  “  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  haste  of  the  farmers, 
who  in  many  instances  have  it  threshed  in  the  field  or 
barn  before  it  has  undergone  the  sweating  operation, 
which  requires  it  to  lay  in  the  straw  at  least  twenty  or 
thirty  days  after  it  has  been  gathered,  and  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  to  make  it  a  good,  wholesome,  vege¬ 
tating  grain.”  They  state  that  they  “  have  also  reason 
to  complain  of  some  of  the  threshing  machines  now  in 
use,  that  break  a  great  portion  of  the  grain,  thereby 
rendering  it  unfit  for  malting,  and  which,  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  good  grain  during  the  process,  makes 
it  utterly  impossible  to  produce  a  good  article  of  malt.” 
For  these  reasons  they  have  determined  not  to  purchase 
barley  from  persons  who  pursue  the  above  course,  and 
they  desire  those  engaged  in  the  growth  of  the  article, 
to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against  practices  that  are 
operating  seriously  against  themselves  and  the  brewers. 

Singular.-- A  correspondent  at  Shiawassee,  Michigan, 
informs  us  that  he  lately  found  nine  full  grown  eggs  in 
a  common  hen,  which  was  dressed  for  domestic  use. 
We  should  think  this  hen’s  organ  of  philoprogenitive - 
ness  must  have  been  very  small,  or  she  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  “  increase  and  multiply,”  rather  than  to  hoard 
up  such  a  stock  to  no  purpose. 

Sale  of  Wool. — A  letter  received  from  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Brown,  dated  Springfield,  Mass.,  July  28, 
’46,  informs  us  that  they  had  just  sold  an  entire  clip  of 
about  2,300  lbs.  of  wool  for  sixty-nine  cents  per  lb., 
including  in  each  fleece  the  whole  of  the  ivorst  locks 
ever  shorn  from  sheep.  “  This,  it  is  said,  “  was  the  ave¬ 
rage,  absolutely,  in  cash ;”  and  it  is  added  that  “the 
grower  was  to  receive  one  cent  per  pound  more,  pro- 
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vided  the  new  tariff-bill  should  not  pass.”  This  flock, 
it  is  said,  averaged,  old  and  young,  a  little  over  $1.60 
per  head.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Messrs.  P.  &  B. 
have  a  wool  depot  at  Springfield,  where  wool  is  sorted 
and  sold  for  the  various  kinds  of  manufactures. 

Connection-  of  Science  with  Agriculture. — 
We  learn  that  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  Corporation  of 
Yale  College,  two  new  professorships  were  established. 
One  is  that  of  Agriculture  and  Animal  and  V  egetable  Phy¬ 
siology,  founded  on  a  donation  of  $5,000  from  John  T. 
Norton,  Esq.,  of  Farmington,  Ct.,to  promote  the  study 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry.  The  son  of  the  donor,  Mr. 
John  Pitkin  Norton,  whose  valuable  communicatons 
to  our  pages  for  the  last  two  years  will  be  recollected  by 
our  readers,  has  been  appointed  to  the  professorship.  The 
other  new  professorship  is  that  of  Practical  Chemistrjr, 
or  Chemistry  as  applied  to  the  Arts,  to  which  Mr.  B. 
Silliman,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed. 

Sale  of  Durham  Cattle. — A  herd  of  Durham  cat¬ 
tle,  belonging  to  George  Renick,  Esq.,  of  Chilico- 
the,  Ohio,  were  sold  at  public  auction  on  the  29th  of 
July,  last,  and  as  we  learn  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator , 
brought  the  following  prices. : 


Cows.  'Heifers  three  y'rs  old. 


Donna  Maria, . 

.  ..  $95' 

Bloom, . 

$45 

Lady  Paley, . 

..  .  87 

Josephine, . 

71 

Poppy, . 

Lucy, . 

80 

Red  Rose, . . . 

...  Ill 

Twin, . 

52 

Rose  of  Sharon,  . . . 

...  97 

Mate . 

35 

Evening  Star, . . . . . 

...  120|  Lady, . 

80 

Virginia, . 

...  110 

Dairy, . 

55 

Scioto,  . 

...  no 

Venus, . 

53 

Maria.  . 

. ..  52 

Beantv . 

75 

Thames, . 

...  120 

Ten  yearling  heifers  sold 

Miss  Marshall,  . . . . 

...  125 

for  the  following  prices: — 

Sandusky, . . 

...  60 

$36,  41,  31,  30,  32,  50, 

36, 

Dutchess, . 

30,  31,  43. 

Paint, . 

Bulls. 

Laura, . 

...  43 

Prince  Charles,  3  years 

Lilly, . 

old,  . .  . 

105 

Flora . 

...  125 

Albion^  do., . 

60 

Daisy, . 

Farmer,  2  years  old, . . 

30 

Blossom, . 

...  54 

Red  Rover,  1  year  old, 

46 

Scippo, . 

...  90 

Five  bull  calves  sold 

for 

Blanch,  . 

$36,  54,  59,  54,  30. 

Blink,  . 

...  90 

These  cattle  were  all  bred  from  those  imported  by 
the  Ohio  company  in  1834,  ’35,  and  :36,  and  were,  it  is 
said,  of  highly  approved  pedigree.  A  few  years  since, 
it  was  one  the  finest  herds  within  our  knowledge. 


FOREIGN. 


By  the  Caledonia  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  18th, 
we  have  foreign  papers  to  the  4th  of  August.  The 
crops  in  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  are  gener¬ 
ally  good.  The  wheat  in  some  districts  of  England  had 
been  cut.  The  quality  is  said  to  be  fine,  but  the  large 
quantities  in  market  and  constantly  arriving  from  for¬ 
eign  ports,  keep  prices  very  much  depressed.  The 
rot  in  potatoes  had  shown  itself  in  some  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  also  in  Scotland,  but  the  crop  is  spoken  of  as 
being  in  most  cases  promising.  In  France  and  Belgi¬ 
um,  is  said  to  be  very  fine.  American  beef  was  selling 
in  considerable  quantities,  but  at  low  rates.  Pork  was 
dull,  and  on  the  decline.  Cheese  had  arrived  from  the 
United  States  in  considerable  quantities,  but  owing  to 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  article,  was  dull  of  sale.  A 
large  sale  might,  it  is  said,  be  counted  on  for  prime 
qualities. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  took  place  at  New-Castle-on-Tyne,  in  July.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  is  stated  to  have  been  greater 
than  at  any  previous  meeting.  The  show  of  horses 
is  spoken  of  as  very  superior.  Short  horned  cattle 
were  numerous  and  good,  and  the  Herfords  and  De¬ 
vons,  though  in  less  numbers,  owing  to  the  exhibition 
being  remote  from  the  breeding  districts  of  those  breeds, 
were  of  excellent  quality.  Leicester  and  South-Down 
sheep  were  numerous  and  sustained  their  reputation  as 


to  quality.  The  exhibition  of  pigs  was  very  superior. 
The  show  of  implements  was  very  extensive,  and  the 
articles  themselves  generally  evinced  great  improve¬ 
ment.  Valuable  lectures  were  delivered  before  the  so¬ 
ciety  by  Professor  Johnston  and  others,  which  we 
shall  notice  more  fully  hereafter.  Thirty  thousand  per¬ 
sons  entered  the  show-yard  in  one  day  during  the  exhi¬ 
bition. 


INQUIRIES. 

Decay  of  Hemlock  Sleepers — H.,  (Middlebury, 
Vt.).  You  say  the  decay  of  your  sleepers  is  <e  caused  by 
a  damp  cellar  and  allowing  the  bark  to  remain  thereon 
for  years  after  the  house  was  built.”  Our  experience 
does  not  furnish  a  knowledge  of  any  effectual  remedy 
in  such  a  case.  We  should  think  as  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion  and  drying  as  is  consistent  with  all  circumstances, 
would  be  most  likely  to  check  the  decay  of  the  timber. 

Cheese  Making.— V.  W.,  (Minisink,  N.  Y.)  For 
making  Cheshire  cheese,  see  an  article  in  this  number. 
For  Gloucester  cheese,  see  Cultivator  for  1844,  p.  165, 
166.  For  the  mode  practiced  at  some  excellent  daries 
in  Connecticut,  see  last  vol.  p.  283,  ’84. 

Soiling. — W.  F.  B.,  (Davidsonville,  Md.)  For  the 
present  we  must  refer  you  to  our  volume  for  1846,  p. 
22,  23.  We  may  take  up  the  subject  more  fully  at 
another  time.  You  will,  however,  find  Mr.  Newhall’s 
system  as  there  given  a  good  one. 

Hessian  Fly. — J.  S.,  (Tyre,  N.  Y.)  We  will  not 
say  that  this  insect  was  brought  here  by  Hessian  troops 
in  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  war,  but  we  have  nev¬ 
er  heard  of  its  having  been  discovered  here  previous  to 
that  time.  Dr.  Harris,  also,  states  this.  [Insects  in¬ 
jurious  to  Vegetation,  p.  422,  423.]  He  says  it  was  first 
discovered  on  Staten  Island,  in  1776,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Sir  Wm.  Howe's  debarkation,  and  at  Flat  Bush 
on  the  west  end  of  the  island. 

Canada  Thistle. — J.  S.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
the  seeds  of  this  plant  were  brought  from  France,  and 
sown  in  Canada  by  the  first  settlers,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  food  by  its  roots,  for  hogs. 


CONDENSED  CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEEP  PLOWING. 

A  subscriber  at  New-Brunswick,  N.  J.,  relates  seve¬ 
ral  instances  in  which  deep  plowing  did  not  prove  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  the  case  first  related,  he  undertook  to  raise  a 
large  crop  of  turneps  on  a  small  piece  of  ground.  The 
soil,  which  was  a  sandy  loam,  very  friable  and  clear  of 
stones,  he  dug  with  a  spade,  twelve  inches  deep,  mixing 
well  with  the  soil  a  very  large  quantity  of  well-rotted 
manure  from  the  horse  and  cow  stable.  The  crop  was 
well  taken  care  of,  but  the  produce  was  small  compared 
with  other  crops  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  was,  however,  an  extraordinary  growth  of  tops, 
they  having  reached  the  height  of  two  feet. 

He  next  tried  a  similar  experiment  with  potatoes — 
plowed  deep,  put  in  plenty  of  rotten  manure,  and 
mixed  it  well  with  the  soil.  The  same  result  followed 
as  with  the  turneps,  very  large  tops  and  small  potatoes, 
and  of  a  poorer  quality  than  the  seed  planted. 

These  results  are  by  no  means  singular — we  have 
often  known  such,  especially  with  the  kind  of  soil  he 
mentions.  A  large  quantity  of  animal  manure  deposi¬ 
ted  in  a  raw  soil,  nearly  destitute  of  organic  matter, 
usually  tends,  so  far  as  our  own  observation  goes,  to 
produce  straw  or  haulm  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
grain  or  tubers.  But  after  a  year  or  two,  when  the 
manure  has  become  thoroughly  decomposed  and  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  soil, — when  the  soil  itself  has  really 
become  rich  to  the  depth  it  has  been  worked — this  de¬ 
ficiency  of  grain  and  tubers  and  excess  of  straw  and  tops 
will  not  follow. 

The  same  writer  mentions  some  trials  he  had  made 
with  urine,  which  resulted  unfavorably.  He  says  it 
“  scorched  up”  every  thing  to  which  it  was  applied,  and 
that  he  finds  it  “  acts  so  in  pastures  where  horses  run 
and  have  voided  their  urine.”  We  presume  that  the 
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cause  of  the  cf  scorching  ”  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
that  is,  too  much  is  applied  in  a  place— bringing  in  con- 
tact  with  the  plants  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonical 
salts  than  they  can  digest.  If  he  will  first  apply  the 
urine  to  peat,  charcoal  dust,  saw-dust,  or  any  other 
absorbing  substance,  and  then  mix  it  with  the  soil,  or 
use  it  as  a  thin  top-dressing,  he  will  find  no  cause  of 
complaint. 


COCKROACHES  KILLED  BY  CATS. 

A  correspondent  at  Hartford  Connecticut,  with  the 
signature  L.  B.,  informs  us  that  his  cats  devour  cock¬ 
roaches,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  cats  in  general 
do  the  same,  as  he  has  never  known  those  insects  to  be 
found  in  great  numbers  in  houses  where  catswere  kept. 

His  attention  was  first  called  to  this  matter  from  his 
cats  having  vomited  cockroaches. 

We  doubt  much  whether  the  destructionof  these  dis¬ 
gusting  insects  is  effected  to  any  considerable  extent  by 
cats.  That  kittens,  or  young,  inexperienced  cats,  some¬ 
times  eat  cockroaches,  we  have  noticed;  and  we  have 
generally  observed,  that  they  produce  the  same  effect 
exhibited  by  L.  B.’s  cats— that  is,  the  insects  made 
them  sick,  and  they  vomited  up  their  unnatural  meat. 
But  we  have  seldom  known  old  cats  touch  cockroaches; 
on  the  contrary,  we  have,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
been  annoyed  by  the  insects  when  several  cats  that  were 
about  the  house  totally  disregarded  them. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Incentives  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  science 
of  Geology;  by  S.  S.  Randall,  Deputy  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Common  Schools  for  the  State  of  New-York,  Ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Common  School  Journal,  &c.  This  is  a 
work  of  190  pages,  designed  chiefly  as  an  incentive  to 
the  study  of  Geology,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  young  of 
both  sexes,  of  the  State  of  New-York.  From  what  we 
have  examined,  we  think  it  most  admirably  calculated 
for  its  purpose.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
style  ;  technical  terms,  which  are  often  so  discouraging 
to  beginners,  being  purposely  avoided,  and  the  vast  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  it  relates,  is  treated  generally  in  a  manner 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  both  attractive  and  instructive. 
Published  by  Greely  &  McElrath,  Tribune  Buildings, 
New-York. 

The  Cultivation  of  American  Grape-vines,  and 
Making  of  Wine;  by  Alben  Spooner. — A  neat  and 
useful  manual  of  about  100  pages,  the  author  of  which 
is  understood  to  have  had  considerable  practical  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  &c.  It  furnishes  a 
brief  history  of  the  vine,  a  notice  of  foreign  varieties 
in  America,  and  a  history  of  American  vines,  particu¬ 
larly  the  celebrated  Isabella,  Catawba  and  other  fine  va¬ 
rieties.  It  gives  also  plain  directions  for  the  culture 
and  general  management  of  the  vine,  for  protection 
against  insects,  diseases,  and  for  making  various  kinds  of 
wine.  Published  by  A.  Spooner  &  Co.,  57  Fulton  st., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Medico-Chirurgica.l  Review. — We  have  before  us 
the  number  of  this  excellent  publication  for  July.  This 
work  is  undoubtedly  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  peri¬ 
odical  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  a  quarterly,  each 
number  of  which  contains  near  300  pages,  closely  print, 
ed  original  matter.  The  American  edition  is  issued  by 
R.  &  G.  S.  Wood,  261  Pearl  street,  New-York,  at  $5 
per  annum  in  advance.  We  should  suppose  that  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  its  perusal,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  undoubted  utility,  would  be  worth  twice  the  price  of 
subscription,  to  any  practising  physician,  or  to  any  oth- 
er  person  interested  in  a  knowledge  of  the  human  sys¬ 
tem,  or  animal  physiology  in  general. 

New-York  Farmer  and  Mechanic. — This  is  a 
weekly  publication  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
telligence  relating  to  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  &c. 
If  is  under  the  editorial  management  of  W.  H.  Starr, 
James  M.  Baker  and  E.  P.  Whitmore, — the  first  nam¬ 
ed  gentleman  being  the  publisher.  Few  papers  in  the 


country  are  calculated  to  be  productive  of  more  real 
good  than  this.  It  has  been  issued  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  during  that  time  has  circulated  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  matter.  It  has  lately  undergone  several  im¬ 
provements  in  typographical  appearance,  and  not  only  for 
its  good  looks ,  but  for  its  sterling  worth  is  highly  deser¬ 
ving  encouragement.  $2  a  year  in  advance. 

Reports  of  the  Officers  of  the  Maine  Insane 
Hospital. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  James  Bates,  the 
superintendent  of  this  institution,  for  a  copy  of  the  re¬ 
port  in  reference  to  its  concerns  for  the  year  1845.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  hospital  is  managed  in  a 
manner  productive  of  very  gratifying  results  to  its  phi¬ 
lanthropic  founders  and  friends. 


PLANTING  STRAWBERRIES. 


Mr.  Editor.— I  am  about  forming  a  <e  strawberry 
patch,”  on  a  scale  somewhat  extensive;  and,  to  avoid 
disappointment,  I  should  like  to  be  directed  in  your 
September  number,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pis¬ 
tillate  and  staminate  vines  should  be  planted,  so  as  to 
yield  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

Respectfully  yours,  Ruralist. 

To  secure  productiveness  in  pistillate  varieties,  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  is  usually  considered  advisable  to  in¬ 
termix  about  one-tenth  of  staminate  plants.  These  may 
be  differently  disposed,  according  to  the  mode  of  culti¬ 
vation.  If  the  plants  are  placed  in  beds,  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances  each  way,  as  is  usually  practised  in  gardens,  the 
staminate  plants  may  be  distributed  as  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  figure,  where  the  dots  represent  the  bearing  or 
pistillate  plants,  and  the  stars  the  staminate  plants.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  mode,  there  is  one  staminate  plant  to 
eleven  bearing  ones;  and  being  distributed  very  nearly 
in  the  true  hexagonal  form,  each  staminate  plant  is 
nearer  to  a  greater  number  of  bearing  ones,  than  by  any 
other  mode  of  arrangement. 

•  •••* . *  ....* . *.... 


•  * . * . * . *•••••*• 


* . * . * . * 


•  *  •  •  -  # . * . * . 


* . * . * . * 


•  * . * . *  •  • 


* . * . * . # 


•  * . * . * . *•••••*• 

Where  they  are  cultivated  in  rows,  on  a  large  scale, 
to  admit  the  working  of  a  horse  among  them,  every 
tenth  row  may  be  staminate. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  barren  staminate  variety  be 
used  to  impregnate  the  others.  There  are  some  fine 
sorts,  which  possess  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  abun¬ 
dance,  which  will  not  only  fertilize  themselves,  but  all 
others  round  them.  Perhaps  the  best  for  this  purpose 
is  the  large  early  Scarlet,  a  very  early  and  productive 
variety,  the  fruit  usually  seven-eights  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  of  very  fine  flavor. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


OYSTERS  OF  GREEN  CORN. 

A  lady  of  whose  skill  in  housewifery  we  have  seen 
good  evidence,  has  kindly  furnished  us  the  following 
directions  for  preparing  a  dish,  which,  she  assures  us, 
very  much  resembles  fried  oysters,  in  taste. 

“Grate  12  ears  of  sweet  corn;  take  one-half  a  pint 
of  milk  to  rinse  out  the  cobs  ;  add  six  eggs,  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour;  and  salt  to  the  taste.  Fry  them  on 
a  buttered  griddle,  like  pancakes.  They  should  be 
fried  slowly,  and  be  thoroughly  cooked.” 


Succotash — [not  “  suckatash,”  brother  Beecher,] 
is  a  dish,  which,  as  well  as  the  name,  according  to 
Noah  Webster,  “  was  borrowed  from  the  native  In- 
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dians.”  What  innovations  on  the  primitive  mode  of 
preparing  it  have  been  made,  in  its  transfer  from  savage 
to  civilized  society,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  vege¬ 
table  material,  (corn  and  beans,)  of  which  the  dish  is 
composed,  were  no  doubt  first  obtained  of  our  red 
brethren;  but  for  the  animal  portion,  we  substitute 
the  flesh  and  fat  of  the  hog,  for  that  of  the  bear,  ’coon 
anil  ’possom,  which  they  used.  Mr.  Beecher,  of  the 
Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener,  gives  the  following 
mode  of  making  succotash ;  and  from  what  we  have 
heard  of  his  correct  taste,  (in  more  than  one  thing,)  we 
have  no  doubt  the  recipe  is  A,  No.  1.  The  directions 
are  said  to  be  “for  a  mess  sufficient  for  a  family  of  six 
or  seven.” 

To  about  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork  add  three  quarts 
of  cold  water,  and  set  it  to  boil.  Now  cut  off  three 
quarts  of  green  corn  from  the  cobs,  set  the  corn  aside, 
and  put  the  cobs  to  boil  with  the  pork,  as  they  will  add 
much  to  the  richness  of  the  mixture.  When  the  pork 
has  boiled,  say  half  an  hour,  remove  the  cobs  and  put 
in  one  quart  of  freshly-gathered,  green,  shelled,  beans 
boil  again  for  fifteen  minutes;  then  add  the  three  quarts 
of  corn,  and  let  it  boil  another  fifteen  minutes.  Now 
turn  the  whole  out  into  a  dish,  add  five  or  six  large 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  season  it  with  pepper  to  your  taste, 
and  with  salt  also,  if  the  salt  of  the  pork  has  not  proved 
sufficient.  If  the  liquor  has  boiled  away,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  it  before  taking  it 
away  from  the  fire,  as  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
affair. 

Tomato  Pickles. — Take  Tomatoes  two-thirds  ripe, 
(when  they  begin  to  turn  a  little  red,)  prick  them  with 
a  fork,  put  them  in  a  strong  brine,  and  let  them  remain 
eight  days;  then  put  them  in  weak  vinegar  to  remain 
24  hours;  remove  them  from  this,  put  them  in  stone 
jars;  and  to  a  peck  of  Tomatoes  add  a  bottle  of  mustard, 
an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  ground 
laying  alternately  a  layer  of  tomatoes  and  spices.  Then 
pour  on  strong  vinegar  cold  and  they  will  be  found  to 
be  delicious.  The  brine  should  be  prepared  by  boiling 
and  putting  in  as  much  salt  as  will  dissolve,  then  suf¬ 
fered  to  cool.  For  any  kind  of  pickles  it  is  best  when 
prepared  in  this  way. 

Another. — Take  the  small  round  tomatoes,  let  them 
lay  in  weak  vinegar  two  or  three  days;  then  prepare 
the  best  of  vinegar  by  putting  in  cloves,  allspice,  pep¬ 
per,  cinnamon,  and  such  spices  as  one  may  fancy,  and 
then  scalding  it  well.  When  entirely  cold,  put  in  the 
tomatoes,  and  if  there  is  sufficient  body  to  the  vinegar, 
your  pickles  will  never  require  any  farther  trouble,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  kept  from  the  air.  An  ounce  of  alum 
to  a  gallon  of  vinegar  is  a  great  improvement  to  cucum¬ 
ber  pickles,  but  the  writer  has  never  tried  it  for  toma¬ 
toes. 

Green  Tomato  Pickles,  or  tomato  soy. — Slice  green 
tomatoes,  crosswise,  put  them  in  a  stone  jar,  in  layers, 
giving  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  salt  to  each  layer,  till  the 
jar  is  full.  Let  them  stand  overnight;  then  squeeze  .all 
the  water  from  them  that  can  be  done  by  pressing  them 
with  the  hands.  Then  commence  putting  them  in  jars 
by  laying  the  tomatoes  two  inches  thick,  and  sprinkling 
on  the  layer  of  ground  allspice,  cloves,  mustard-seed, 
pepper,  horse-radish,  stick  cinnamon  and  onions,  if  they 
are  liked.  When  the  pot  is  full,  pour  on  the  best  of  cider 
vinegar,  put  on  a  slight  weight,  and  cover  it  tight. 
The  writer  has  used  this  recipe  a  number  of  years  and 
never  had  occasion  to  pour  off  the  vinegar  and  scald  it, 
but  this  should  be  done  if  there  is  the  least  appearance 
of  fermentation. 

Mr.  Editor. — The  following  recipe  for  making  an 
excellent  syrup,  I  lately  received  from  the  lady  of 
Wm.  Buel,  Esq.,  Rochester.  A  small  quantity  of  this 
syrup,  mixed  with  cold  water,  makes  the  most  pleasant 
and  grateful  beverage  for  hot  weather  I  ever  tasted. 

W\  H.  S. 

“  Cover  the  raspberries  with  good  vinegar  and  let 
them  stand  for  twenty-four  hours;  then  strain  the  juice, 
(after  having  crushed  the  fruit,)  and  put  one  pound  of 
white  sugar  to  one  pint  of  the  strained  juice;  boil  down 
and  skim,  and  then  bottle  for  use.” 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

NeW«|| jpt,  Aug  21,  1846. 

COTTON — New  Orleans  and  Alabama  per  lb.,  7^«9§c. — Flori* 
da.  7^ot9|— Upland,  7£a9  cts. 

BUTTER— Prime,  per  lb  ,  15al6c. — Common,  6a7. 

CHEESE— Per  lb.,  6a7c. 

FLOUR  —  Genesee,  per  bbb,  $3 . 94a$4 . 00— Michigan,  and 
Ohio,  $3.81. 

GRAIN— Wheat  per  bushel,  81«85c. — Rye,  69  c. — Corn- 
Western,  51«52c — Barley,  48.— Oats,  29a30 
HEMP — Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  $215a$225— American  water- 
rotted,  $131a$135. 

HAMS— Smoked,  per  lb..  5|gs7  cts. 

BEEF — Mess,  per  bbl.,  $6.50a$7 — Prime,  $4»50a$5. 

LARD— Per  lb.  6a7c. 

PORK— Mess  Ohio,  per  bbl.,  $9.62a$9.75 — prime,  $8a8.12£, 
WOOL — (Boston  prices.)  Aug.  18: 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb.* .  32o34  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  27a28  “ 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  22a28  ‘‘ 

“  half  blood  do  .  20a22  “ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .  18a20  “ 


FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  subscribers  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  their  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES.  They  are 
enabled  this  fall  to  offer  a  choice  collection  of  many  of  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  assortment  of  trees  having  been  considerably 
increased,  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  articles  in  the  nursery 
line,  will  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  collection  previous  to 
purchasing  elsewhere.  All  of  which  will  be  offered  at  very  rea 
sonable  prices  for  cash. 

N.  B.  All  articles  intended  for  distant  transportation  will  be 
carefully  packed  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser,  and  delivered 
free  of  cartage  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

WILSON,  THORBURN  &  TELLER. 
[£7*  Orders  sent  to  Wm.  Thorburn,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  49 
Broadway,  Albany,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Sept.l — 3t. 


COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY,  OF 
PARSONS  &  Co.,  FLUSHING,  NEAR  N,  Y, 
rjn  HE  proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  constantly  increasing 
1-  their  stock  which  now  covers  nearly  seventy  acres  of  ground, 
and  includes  every  desirable  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  &c  Their  possession  of  specimen  grounds 
for  the  testing  of  every  variety  of  fruit  they  cultivate,  affords  them 
increased  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  correctness.  They  would 
also  call  attention  to  their  large  assortment  of.  Foreign  Grapes,  some 
seventy  varieties  of  which  they  are  fruiting  under  glass. 

To  venders  and  those  who  purchase  in  large  quantities,  liberal 
discounts  will  be  made  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  gratis  of  Par¬ 
sons  &  Lawrence,  10  Pine  st;  of  A.  B.  Allen,  187  Water  st.,  or  of 
the  proprietors  by  mail. 

Sept  1.—  3t.  [11 


BUFFALO  NURSERY  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
GARDEN,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

OMITS  old  establishment  now  contains  the  largest  stock  of  Fruit 
.  trees,  Ornamental  trees  and  Shrubbery,  of  size  for  sale,  ever 
offered  in  western  New-York,  or  in  the  western  country.  The 
stock  of  fine  thrifty  apple  trees  is  now  unusually  large  and  fine. 
Trees  from  6  to  8  fee t  high  $18  per  100.  Trees  from  5  to  6  feet, 
(5  to  20  of  a  sort)  $12  to  $14  per  100.  The  assortment  of  choice 
and  select  Cherry  trees  is  also  very  large,  embracing  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  valuable,  and  noted  sorts.  Trees  5  to  6  feet  high, 
37£  cts  each  ;  6  to  8  feet,  50  cts — from  $32  to  $35  per  100 

Also  a  very  general  assortment  of  the  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Quince, 
Apricot,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry,  &c. 

The  assortment  of  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  ,  Herbaceous 
plants.  &c.,  is  now  much  larger  than  ever  before,  including  a  fine 
collection  of  Evergreen  trees  and  Shrubs. 

About  200  varieties  of  the  Rose,  many  of  them  rare  and  truly 
fine.  16  varieties  of  the  Pseonie,  60  varieties  of  splendid  Dahlias, 
together  with  a  large  stock  of  choice  green-house  plants. 

Extensive  additions  are  constantly  being  made  to  this  establish¬ 
ment,  and  no  expense  has  or  will  be  spared,  to  render  it  as  perfect 
as  that  of  any  other  in  our  country.  Specimen  or  standard  trees  of 
each  variety  of  fruit  here  propagated,  may  be  found  growing  on 
his  grounds;  and  all  of  the  new  sorts  of  fruits  as  they  are  b  ought 
out,  are  engrafted  in  the  tops  of  bearing  trees.  Perhaps  few  estab- 
lishmerJs  in  our  country  can  show  as  many  specimen  trees  in  fruit 
as  maybe  found  here.  Nurserymen  and  others  are  respectfully  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  this  establishment,  and  examine  the  fruits  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  the  nursery  grounds. 

Trees  and  plants  packed  in  superior  order,  and  forwarded  with 
despatch.  Descriptive  Catalogues  forwarded  to  all  post  paid  appli¬ 
cations. 

All  packages  destined  for  the  west  will  be  forwarded  by  steam 
unless  otherwise,  ordered.  Orders  by  mail  or  otherwise  will  receive 
the  most  prompt  attention.  BENJ.  HODGE 

Buffalo,  Sept.  1st,  1846  It  r\] 
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GUANO, 

Y  the  ton  or  hundred,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  at  23  Dean-st. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co  ,  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse. 
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NOTICE. 

THE  subscriber  is  happy  to  be  enabled  to  give  this  notice  to 
the  public  at  this  period,  that  the  improvements  added  to  the 
genuine  “  Warren  Two  Horse  Power  Machine,”  as  promised  in 
the  last  January  number  of  the  Cultivator,  (see  advertisement) 
and  as  again  spoken  of  in  the  June  number,  have  proved  by  fair 
experience  to  be  all  that  was  hoped  or  needed.  Tha  machine 
bears  the  warrant  of  giving  entire  satisfaction  in  all  respects. 

The  subscriber  is  also  successfully  furnishing  the  Trimble 
Two  Horse  Power  Machine,” — price  $60.  J.  PLANT, 

Sept  1 — It.  5  Burling-Slip. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  FEW  fine  Paular  Merino  sheep  for  sale,  bucks  and  ewes  ; 

say  about  50  ewes  from  four  to  six  years  old,  and  ^0  to  50 
buck  lambs,  that  are  nice,  and  of  a  large  size,  and  6  or  8  bucks 
that  are  from  one  to  four  years  old,  all  in  fine  order. 

JOSEPH  I.  BAILEY. 

Newport,  Sept.  1,  1846.— 3t. 


MERINO  SHEEP. 

THE  subscriber  has  for  sa!e  a  fine  lot  of  BUCK  LAMBS  from 
his  flock  of  Paular  sheep,  which  were  selected  by  himself, 
with  great  care,  from  some  of  the  best  flocks  in  Vermont.  These 
lambs  were  dropped  early,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  do  good 
service  this  fall.  Should  a  few  ewes  be  wanted  with  a  buck,  for 
the  purpose  of  commencing  a  flock,  they  would  be  spared.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lambs  were  got  by  the  buck  Major ,  which  after  hav¬ 
ing  taken  one  of  the  premiums  at  the  State  Fair  at  Utica,  took  the 
first  premium  at  the  Tompkins  county  Fair,  in  October  last.  He 
was  shorn  for  the  first  time,  on  the  4th  of  June  last,  having  carried 
his  fleece  two  seasons,  and  after  having  been  thoroughly  washed, 
and  allowed  proper  time  to  dry,  he  gave  fifteen  pounds  of  good, 
handsome  wool.  The  whole  flock,  85  in  number,  about  60  of 
which  are  ewes,  averaged  5  lbs.  of  wool  per  head,  well  cleaned 
and  in  good  order.  Some  of  the  ewes  with  lambs  by  their  sides, 
gave  over  6  lbs  of  wool  each.  The  proportion  of  lambs  reared 
for  the  two  last  seasons,  is  within  two  per  cent,  of  the  number 
dropped.  REED  BURRITT. 

Burdett,  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1 — It. 

TO  WOOL-GROWERS. 

HFHE  subscribers  have  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  Patrick  Co.,  Va., 
consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  acres .  which  they  wish  to  sell 
or  rent.  It  has  on  it  immense  quantities  of  the  largest  timber, 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  water  power.  A  portion  of  the 
land  has  been  cleared,  and  produces  the  finest  grass  in  the  world. 
We  would  like  to  dispose  of  it,  or  to  enter  into  partnership  with  any 
gentleman  who  would  furnish  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  go  into  the 
business  of-growing  wool.  Apply  by  letter  to  either  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  Cumberland  Court  House,  Va.,  or  in  person  to  Col.  A. 
Staples,  Patrick  Co.,  Va.,  who  will  show  the  land. 

WILLIAM  W.  WILSON 

Sept.  1— 6t.  WILLIS  WILSON. 


DURHAM  BULL  “CATO”  FOR  SALE. 

CPHE  subscriber  "who  is  now  raising  20  head  of  his  stock,  having 
J-  no  further  sufficient  use.  for  him,  offers  for  sale  his  thorough 
bred  improved  Short-Horn  bull  “  Cato.” 

He  was  four  years  old  the  3d  of  May  last, — vigorous,  and  very 
sure — extremely  tractable,  and  of  kind  disposition, — of  good  size, 
— color  milk  white. 

His  sire  was  the  celebrated  imported  bull  “  Fairfax,” — his  dam, 
the  full  bred  cow  “  Diana,”  renowned  for  extraordinary  milking 
properties,  both  owned  by  E.  P  Prentice,  Esq.,  of  Mount  Hope. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Jan.  number  of  the  “■  Cultivator  ”  of 
1843,  is  an  engraving  of  his  sire,  of  whom  Cato  is  now  almost  an 
exact  counterpart  in  beauty,  symmetry,  and  color  ;  and  the  same 
volume  contains  a  full  description  of  his  pedigree,  from  the  third 
volume  of  the  British  Herd  Book,  page  509.  He  received  the 
first  premium  at  the  State  Fair,  when  a  calf  of  six  months,  over  a 
large  competition. 

If  not  previously  sold,  he  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  Auburn,  at 
the  annual  Fair  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Letters  concerning  him  may  be  addressed  to  the  subscriber  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  the  bull  can  be 
seen.  H.  H.  LAWRENCE 

Sept.  1,  1846— It. 


AUCTION. 

THE  undersigned,  assignees  of  Gen.  William  Salisbury,  will 
sell  at  public  auction,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Sept.,  next,  at 
10  o’clock  A.  M.,  at  the  public  house  kept  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  the 
village  of  Madison,  county  of  Greene,  the  real  estate  situate  near 
Madison,  late  the  property  of  the  said  Gen.  Wm.  Salisbury,  contain¬ 
ing  about  900  acres,  divided  into  farms  and  wood  lots.  A  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Farms  consisting  of  alluvial  flats,  on  Catskill  creek,  of 
the  richest  description.  The  property  will  be  sold  in  parcels  to 
suit  purchasers. 

Terms— 20  per  cent,  cash,  on  day  of  sale,  and  balance  secured 
by  bond  and  Mortgage,  on  execution  of  deed.  Title  indispu¬ 
table. 

0=  The  property  in  Catskill  belonging  to  the  same  estate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  lot  with  the  Brewery  on  it,  will  be  sold  the  next  day, 
at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  at  the  public  house  of  Mr.  Osborn,  in  Cats- 
ki.LI.  Terms  made  known  on  the  day  of  sale. 

JOHN  VAN  DEUSEN, 

JOHN  VAN  VECHTEN, 

August  8,  1846.— It.  Assignees. 


AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES. 

rT,HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  at  low  prices,  wholesale  and  re- 
A  tail,  a  general  assortment  of  approved  Agricultural  Machinery, 
&c.,  among  which  are  the  following,  viz  : 

Ploughs,  No.  10^,  ll£,  12£,  and  other  kinds, — prices,  $1  50  to  $5 

Cultivators, .  4.00  to  6 

Harrows .  6.00  to  9 

Subsoil  Plows . 5.00  to  6 

Hay  Cutting  Boxes, .  3.00  to  4 

Hand  Corn  Shellers, . . .  8.00  to  10 

Com  and  Cob  Crushers, .  26.00  to  36 

Burr  Stone  Mills, . 35.00  to  125 

Horse  Powers, .  40  00  to  60 

Threshers, . . .  25 . 00  to  35 

Hand  Threshing  Machines, .  35  00 

Store  Trucks,  Straw  Cutters,  Fan  Mills,  Plow  Castings,  Gin 
Gear,  Mill  Spindles,  &c.,  &c.  J.  PLANT- 

Sept.  1— It.   5  Burling-slip.  N.  Y. 


LINNJEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY, 
Late  of  William  Prince,  deceased ,  Flushing,  L. 
near  New -  York. 

T^HE  new  proprietors  of  this  ancient  and  celebrated  nursery, 
known  as  Prince's ,  and  exclusively,  designated  by  the  above 
title  for  nearly  fifty  years,  offer  for  sale  a  more  extensive  variety 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines  plants,  &c.,  than  can 
be  found  in  any  other  nursery  in  the  United  States,  and  the  genu¬ 
ineness  of  which  may  be  depended  upon  ;  and  they  will  unremit¬ 
tingly  endeavor  to  merit  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  by  integrity  and  liberality  in  dealing,  and  moderation  in 
charges. 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  with  directions  for  planting  and  culture 
furnished  gratis  to  those  desirous  of  purchasing,  on  application, 
post-paid.  WINTER  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

Aug.  1,  1846..  ,2t* _ _ 

WIRE  CLOTH  SEIVE  AND  SCREEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TORY. 

rp  HE  subscriber  has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 
I  the  above  articles,  which  he  offers  at  the  lowest  market 
prices.  D.  L.  CLAWSON. 

July,  1846 — 10  mos.  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

P.  S. — All  kinds  of  wire  work  manufactured  to  order. 

KENDALL’S  CYLINDER  CHURNS. 

HPHE  following  in  relation  to  the  above  churns,  from  a  firm  in 
Vermont,  who  purchase  of  us,  will  show  in  what  estimation 
the  cylinder  churns  are  held. 

“  We  wrote  you  a  few  days  since,  to  forward  three  each 
of  the  two  smallest  size  ctiurns.  Please  send  us  immediately 
six  each  of  three  sizes.  Churns  are  getting  in  good  demand.  Our 
people  think  there  is  quite  a  saving  when  they  can  fetch  the  but¬ 
ter  in  two  minutes,  instead  of  churning  two  hours  with  the  old 
fashioned  churn.  The  Kendall  churn  is  getting:  to  be  all  tire  go.” 

The  above  churns  are  always  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  relail, 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  10  Maiden  Lane,  and 
23  Dean -st.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Aug.  1,  1846.  


DOWNING’S  NEW  WORK. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 


JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 


rpHIS  work,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  on  the 
first  of  July.  1846,  may  be  ordered  of  the  Proprietor.  LUTHER 
TUCKER,  Cultivator  Office,  Albany ,  N.  V.,  or  of  JOSEPH 
BREOK  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  North  Market-street, 
Boston  ;  M.  LI.  NEWMAN  &  Co.,  Booksellers.  199  Broadway, 
New-York,-  and  G.  B.  ZIEBER  &  Co.  Philadelphia ,  by  whom  it 
is  published  in  those  cities. 

0“  Agents  can  obtain  the  work  of  either  of  the  above  pub¬ 
lishers,  at  20  per  cent,  discount,  where  five'  or  more  copies  are 
ordered. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST  is  edited  by  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Esq., 
and  published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  each  number  contain¬ 
ing  48  pages  octavo,  printed  in  the  best  style,  and  embellished 
with  plates  aid  numerous  other  engravings,  in  a  style  similar  to 
those  g i  veil  in  Mr.  Downing’s  “Landscape  Gardening,”  and  “  Cot¬ 
tage  Residences.”  Price  $3  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST  is  devoted, 

1.  To  Gardening  in  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  scientific 

sense. 

2.  To  the  Description  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees. 

3.  To  Gardening  as  an  art  of  taste,  embracing  essays,  hints  and 

designs  on  Ornamental  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

4.  To  Rural  Architecture,  including  Designs  for  Rural  Cot¬ 

tages  and  Villas,  Farm  Houses,  Gates,  Lodges,  Hot  Houses , 
Vineries ,  tfc.,  §c.  .  . 

In  short,  this  periodical  may  be  considered  a  continuation  o t 
the  various  works  on  Rural  Subjects,  by  its  Editor,  which  have 
already  been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public.  It  is  now  his 
object' to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  giving  additional  imnulae 
to  the  progress  of  Horticulture  and  the  tasteful  in  Rural  Life ; 
subjects  which  are  now  so  largely  occupying  all  those  interested 
in  country  pursuits. 

[£?="  Subscriptions  received  by  the  publishers,  as  named  above, 
and  by  the  Agents  for  “  The  Cultivator,”  throughout  the  Uiuou 
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VALUABLE  FARM  AND  COUNTRY  SEAT  FOR 
SALE. 

rpHFi  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  Farm  on  which  he  now  re- 
J-  sides  situate  in  Southwick,  Hampden  county,  Mass.  The 
road  from’ Hartford  to  Northampton,  via  Westfield,  along  which  a 
mail  coach  passes  daily,  runs  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
Farm  which  contains  about  400  acres,  nearly  half  of  which  is 
wood  land,  heavily  timbered.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Farmington  canal,  which  renders  the  communication  with  New- 
Haven  °an  excellent  wood  market,  easy  and  expeditious.  The 
buildings  are  a  mansion  house,  with  a  wing,  the  latter  new, 
making a  front  of  70  fe^t.  Also  a  house  for  a  tenant ;  three  large 
barns.  Clearly  new,  covered  with  pine  and  painted  ;  a  corn  house, 
carriage  house,  sheds,  &c.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  se¬ 
lecting  and  cultivating  choice  fruit,  and  there  is  now  on  the  Farm, 
in  fulf  bearing,  a  great  abundance  of  the  best  varieties  of  apples, 
cherries,,  peaches,  &c.  A  part  of  the  land  is  of  superior  quality, 
and  on  almost  every  lot  is  living  water. 

Tariffville,  a  large  manufacturing  village,  seven  miles  distant, 
affords  a  ready  market  for  wood  and  every  kind  of  produce,  raised 
on  a  farm.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  desirable  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  country,  not  only  for  farming  purposes,  but  for  the 
gentleman  of  leisure.  A  large  portion  of  the  purchase  money,  if 
desired,  can  remain  for  a  term  of  years.  I  will  sell  the  whole  to¬ 
gether,  or  in  two  parts.  Letters  of  inquiry  addressed  to  me,  will 
receive  prompt  attention,  or  inquiry  can  be  made  of  LUTHER 
TUCKER,  Albany,  or  of  R.  SHURTLEFF,  Springfield. 

ROGER  S.  MOORE. 

Southwick,  March  1,  1846. — 6t  - 


VALUABLE  FARM  ON  STATEN  ISLAND  FOR 
SALE. 

THE  well  known  farm  of  the  late  Samuel  Akerly,  M.  D.,  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  South  side  of  Staten  Island,  in  the  town  of  South- 
field,  Richmond  county,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  its  late 
owner,  is  now  for  sale.  It  contains  125  acres,  25  of  which  are 
woodlandl  ;  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  stocked  with 
a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  The  house  has  been  recently  enlarged — is 
ample  and  commodious  ;  the  barns  are  new,  and  the  farm  is 
in  good  fence.  It  has  a  wide  front  to  the  water  on  a  bay  which 
abounds  with  the  best  kind  of  salt  water  fish,  also  with  clams  and 
oysters,  all  easily  procured  fresh  from  their  native  element.  The 
experience  of  a  long  course  of  years,  for  the  main  part  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  has  stood  for  more  than  a  century,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  situation  is  perfectly  healthful. 

The  late  owner,  Dr.  Akerly,  died  in  July  last;  he  had  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  farm  for  a  number  of  years  with  great  assiduity  and 
care,  keeping  a  daily  and  most  minute  register  of  the  precise 
amount  of  labor  and  cultivation  bestowed  on  each  field,  and 
noting  many  important  observations  which  would  be  highly  in¬ 
structive  and  useful  to  the  future  owner.  The  purchaser  may 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  diary. 

The  site  of  this  farm  is  extremely  beautiful— the  approach  to  it 
from  the  main  road  is  a  private  road  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
running  mostly  through  a  piece  of  woodland,  consisting  of  young 
timber  of  vigorous  growth.  After  the  visitor  has  travelled  on  this 
road  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  there  opens  upon  him  a  prospect 
which  takes  in  the  low  land,  comprising  the  cultivated  part  of 
the  farm — the  placid  and  bright  bay  which  separates  Staten 
Island  from  Monmouth  county,  N.  J., — the  highlands  of  Neversink, 
with  the  two  lighthouses  erected  thereon — the  lighthouses  on  and 
near  Sandy  Hook,  together  with  the  one  at  Prince’s  Bay,  including 
the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  All  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  New-York  with  foreign  countries  may  be  seen 
as  they  come  in  and  depart,  from  the  dwelling  house  and  several 
other  points  on  the  farm. 

The  late  owner,  Dr.  Akerly,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  this 
city,  after  extensive  examination  and  inquiry  for  a  farm  to  which 
he  might  retire,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  selected  this  spot, 
to  which  he  removed  in  the  year  1839.  Here  he  sought  health  and 
quiet  retirement,  and  found  them,  until  the  day  before  his  decease. 
He  became  exceedingly  attached  to  the  farm  as  a  residence,  and 
would  have  most  reluctantly  exchanged  it  for  any  other  resi¬ 
dence  whatever.  Such  were  its  attractions  that  he  never  left  it  a 
single  day,  in  winter  or  summer,  but  with  regret. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  HIRAM  KETCHUM,  Execu¬ 
tor,  No.  31  Wall  st.,  or  SAMUEL  BOWNE,  No.  83  John-street 
July  1,  1846.— 3t. 

POTATOES. 

TO  those  who  desire  choice  varieties  of  potatoes  for  seed,  a 
favorable  opportunity  is  offered  this  fall,  as  we  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  the  following  varieties  during  the  season  and 
until  too  cold  for  sending  abroad,  viz  : 

“  Hall’s  Early  June,”  decidedly  the  best  early  potato  cultivated, 
being  not  only  superior  for  the  table,  but  good  yielders  and  are 
fit  for  eating  many  days  before  any  other  kind.  The  “Carter  Po¬ 
tato”  for  winter  and  spring,  stands  deservedly  high,  and  produces 
better  crops  than  the  Pinkeye.  The  “  Prolific  Blue  ”  is  an  abun¬ 
dant  yielder,  and  where  potatoes  are  grown  for  feeding  stock  are 
a  valuable  variety.  All  the  above  sorls  will  be  carefully  packed 
in  barrels  and  shipped  to  order.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co- 

Aug.  1.  Albany  A g.  Warehouse. 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL  advances  will  be  made  by  the  subscriber  upon  wool 
consigned  for  sale,  or  shipment  to  England. 

HAMILTON  GAY, 

July  1 — ®t.  53  South-street,  New-York. 


PRINCE’S  PREMIUM  STRAWBERRIES. 
William  R.  Prince  fy  Co.,  Flushing . 

HAVING  devoted  great  attention  to  this  Fruit,  now  offer  the 
most  estimable  collection  existing  in  America  or  Europe, 
embracing  all  the  choicest  varieties  recommended  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  the  most  estimable  of  other  countries, 
including  several  splendid  seedlings,  originated  by  themselves  and 
others.  The  sexuality  of  every  variety  has  been  investigated,  and 
such  plants  and  directions  will  be  furnished  as  will  insure  abun¬ 
dant  crops.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  strawberries  becoming  bar¬ 
ren  when  properly  managed  ;  they  can  be  transplanted  from  Au 
gust  to  November. 

Primordian,  the  finest  and  most  productive  early  crimson  varie 
ty,  large,  profuse  bearer,  one  of  our  seedlings,  and  now  first  offer 
ed,  $3  per  dozen. 

Large  Early  Scarlet.  SI  per  100. 

Garnestone  Scarlet,  $1  for  25,  and  $2  per  100. 

Crimson  Pine,  large,  fine,  and  prolific,  another  of  our  new  seed 
lings,  $2  per  doz  .  and  S3  for  25 
Crimson  Cone,  one  of  the  most  splendid,  large,  bright  crimson 
high  flavor,  profuse  bearer,  unrivalled,  S3  for  50,  and  $ 5  per  100 
Prince  Albert,  (true  sort.)  Coul  Late  Scarlet,  Iowa,  and  Willay. 
SI  per  dozen,  and  $2  per  50. 

Alice  Maude,  Deptford  Pine,  Corse’s  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  and 
Buist’s  Prize,  $1  56  Per  dozen. 

President  and  Clara  Victoria,  S3  for  six. 

Swainstone.  Black  Roseberry.  and  Victoria,  Si  for  25,  and 
per  100. 

British  Queen,  Myatt’s  Eliza,  Myatt’s  Pine,  Elton,  and  Old 
Pine,  all  fine  flavor,  but  poor  bearers,  $1  for  25,  and  $2  to  $3 
per  100. 

Hovey’s  Seedling,  Bishop’s  Orange,  Ross  Phoenix  or  Keen’s 
Seedling,  and  Roseberry,  50  cents  for  25,  and  SI. 50  per  100. 
Dundee,  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  Methven,  $1  per  100. 

Royal  Scarlet,  Old  Scarlet,  Melon,  and  Downton,  moderate 
bearers,  50  cts.  for  25,  and  $1  per  100. 

Hudson,  (of  Cincinnati,) great  bearer,  SI  for  25,  and  2.50  per  100. 
Prolific,  Large  Flat,  and  Green  Hautbois,  SI  for  25,  and  S2 
per  100. 

White  and  Red  Running  Alpine  Everbearing.  $1  for  50,  and 
White  and  Red  Bush,  do.,  Si  for  25. 

Common  English  Red  Wood,  (erroneously  called  Stoddard’s 
Washington  Alpine,)  SI  per  100. 

English  White  wood,  SI  per  100. 

Very  large  quantities  at  a  reduction.  Orders  not  less  than  $5, 
(cash  enclosed,)  will  meet  prompt  attention. 

N.  B. — All  orders  must  be  sent  direct  to  us,  and  no  plants  are 
from  us  unless  our  printed  bill  and  signature  accompany  them. 
Flushing,  Aug.  1.  1846 — 2t. 


FRUIT  TREES,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  SHRUBS, 
PLANTS,  &c. 

THE  subscribers  have  in  progress  arrangements  for  furnishing 
hereafter  every  description  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
&c.,  which,  when  completed,  will  enable  them  to  forward  to  theii 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  every  variety  of  choice 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants  &c., 
from  the  best  nurseries  in  this  country  They  solicit  orders  from 
their  friends  and  all  in  want  of  the  above  articles.  Our  central  lo- 
cation  and  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  nurserymen  will  enable 
us  to  meet  the  wants  of  all.  When  our  arrangements  are  fully 
made,  further  and  more  particular  notice  will  be  given.  In  the 
mean  time  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  orders  from  those  in  want 
of  trees  for  setting  out  the  ensuing  autumn.  Strawberry  plants  from 
one  to  four  dollars  per  hundred.  E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co. 

Albany  Ag.  Warehouse,  No.  10  Maiden  Lane,  and  23  Dcan-st. 
Aug.  1,  1846. 


A  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

QITUATED  in  Florence,  Erie  Co  O.,  containing  50  acres  of  good 
O  land,  suitably  proportioned  in  meadow,  plow,  pasture  and  wood¬ 
land.  On  the  premises  are  a  good  dwelling  house  and  a  small  barn, 
a  thrifty  bearing  apple  orchard,  with  a  variety  of  other  fruit  trees. 
Said  farm  is  3^  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  and  is  contiguous  to  good 
markets,  churches,  and  schools.  Any  inquiry'  may  be  made  by  let¬ 
ter,  post-paid,  to  H  DEAN,  No.  135  Bridge-st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
or  of  KNEELAND  TODD,  on  the  premises.  Price,  $1,100. 
August  1— 2t* 


MULTICOLE  RYE. 

THE  subscribers  will  be  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  the  Multicole 
Rye,  to  a  small  amount,  for  sowing  this  autumn.  This  Rye 
has  thus  far  produced  abundantly,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable 
variety.  It  requires  no  more  than  three  pecks  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  is  highly  recommended  to  those  who  wish  to  sow  for  soiling, 
as  it  grows  very  rapidly',  and  may  be  cut  early  in  the  spring. 

E.  COMSTOCK  &  Co- 

August  1.  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse. 


DURHAM  CATTLE  FOR  SALE. 

rpHE  subscriber  being  about  to  make  new  arrangements  in  his 
business,  offers  for  sale  his  entire  stock  of  thorough  bred  Dur¬ 
ham  Cattle,  (25  in  number.)  of  unquestioned  pedigree,  for  which 
see  American  Herd  Book.  This  herd  has  been  selected  and  bred 
with  great  care,  and  with  particular  reference  to  their  dairy  pro¬ 
perties.  Theyr  have  descended  from  the  most  celebrated  herds  in 
England,  and  are  unquestionably  one.  of  the  most  valuable  in  this 
country.  Any  inquiries  by  mail  promptly  answered  by  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  PAOLI  LATHROP 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass  ,  Aug.  1,  1S4G. — 2t. 
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FRUIT  TREES. 

nr  HE  subscriber  offers  for  sale,  at  the  Kinderhook  Nursery,  an 
J-  unusually  fine  assortment  of  Fruit  Trees,  comprising*  the 
choicest  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches.  &c., 
now  cultivated. 

The  trees  are  of  good  size,  and  exceedingly  thrifty.  The  stock 
of  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Apples,  particularly,  is  very  large,  and 
of  beautiful  growth. 

Also  on  hand,  an  excellent  stock  of  Ornamental  trees,  compri¬ 
sing  Eurepean  Mountain  Ash,  European  Linden,  Evergreens,  &.c., 

Also,  stocks  and  seedling  trees. 

Catalogues  will  be  furnished  gratis  to  all  applicants.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  requested  that  all  orders  be  forwarded  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  say  by  the  15th  of  October,  so  they  may  be  executed  as  soon 
as  the  season  will  admit. 

Trees  packed  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  delivered  at  the 
Kinderhook  steamboat  landing,  or  railroad  depot,  free  of  expense. 

HENRY  SNYDER. 

Kinderhook,  August  14,  1845— It* 

U1  UANO.— 200  tons,  the  balance  of  the  ship  Shakspeare’s  cargo 
from  Ichaboe,  in  tight  casks,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purcha¬ 
sers,  by  E.  K.  COLLINS  &  Co.,  56  South-st. 

The  many  experiments  made  this  season  from  this  cargo,  not 
only  prove  the  great  gain  in  using  it,  but  that  it  is  at  least  equal  if 
not  superior  to  any  other  guano. 

Sept,  1,  1816.— tf  

A  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

SITUATED  about  3  miles  from  Hoosick  Falls,  on  the  road 
leading  from  said  village  to  Troy.  Said  farm  contains  107 
acres,  divided  into  grass  and  plow  lands,  and  is  watered  by  never 
failing  springs  and  streams.  The  farm  has  lately  been  well 
fenced,  and  has  necessary  buildings.  Further  description  is  use¬ 
less,  as  purchasers  are  requested  to  examine  for  themselves.  1  or 
particulars  enquire  of  J.  Burrell,  Esq.,  at  Hoosick  Falls,  or  'he 
subscriber  at  Lansingburgh.  ALEXANDER  WALSH. 

Lansingburgh,  Sept.  1,  1846 — It.  


FINE  WOOLED  BUCKS. 

rpiIE  subscriber  has  had  left  in  his  charge,  several  bucks 
*  which  are  a  cross  between  the  Saxon  and  Merino  varieties. 
They  are  two  years  old,  of  good  size  and  form,  and  their  wool, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  would  be  found  satisfactory.  Further 
information  given  on  inquiry.  SANFORD  HOWARD. 

Cultivator  Office,  Albany,  Sept.  1,  1846. 


Sept? 


NEW-ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 
AND  SEED  STORE. 

Nos.  51  and  52  North  Market-Street,  Boston. 

FOR  sale  at  this  establishment,  a  general  assortment  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Garden  Implements — Howard’s  Improved  Pa¬ 
tent  Cast  Iron  Plows  of  all  sizes.  Martin’s  improved  Eagle  and 
other  Plows;  Double  Mould  Board,  Side-Hill,  Paring,  and  other 
plows,  in  great  variety,  and  Of  the  most  approved  patterns.  How¬ 
ard’s  Subsoil  Plows,  Cultivators  of  different  descriptions;  Willis’ 
Seed  Sower,  (the  best  in  use;)  Geddes’r  and  other  Harrows  of 
various  patterns  ;  Green’s  Straw-Cutters,  Willis’  Straw-Cutters, 
of  various  kinds  and  prices  ;Gault’s  Patent  Churns,  Grindstones  or 
Friction  Rollers  ;  Cast  Iron  Field  Rollers,  (a  very  superior  and 
substantial  article  ;)  Garden  Rollers  of  cast-iron,  different  sizes; 
Iron  Rakes  of  every  size  and  variety  ;  Garden  Trowels,  Syringes, 
in  great  variety  ;  Pruning  and  Budding  Knives  ;  Pruning  Scissors 
and  Shears  in  great  variety ;  Grass  Hooks  and  Garden  Shears; 
Garden  and  F'ield  Hoes  of  every  pattern ;  Scuffiers  every  size  ; 
Pick  Axes,  Shovels,  Spades,  Dung  and  Garden  Forks  of  every  de¬ 
scription  ;  Hay  Tools,  including  the  very  best  Scythes  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  country,  (in  all  cases  warranted:)  Hall’s  and  other 
Hay  Rakes,  Pitch-forks,  Grain  Cradles,  Horse  Rakes,  Sickles, 
Austin’s  Rifles,  Whet  Stones,  &c.,  &c. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of  Chains,  viz: — Fence  Chains — 
Trace  do. — Ox  do. — Dog  do.— Tie-up  do.  Hale’s  Horse  Power  ; 
Hale’s  Threshing  Machine  and  Winnowing  Mills,  Garden  En¬ 
gines,  &c. 

Also  Axes,  Hatchets,  Bill  Hooks,  Hammers;  Axe,  Hoe,  and 
Rake  Handles ;  Ox  Yokes.  Bull  Rings  ;  together  with  every 
other  article  important  for  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  purposes. 

Harris’  Paint  Mill,  the  best  in  use,  is  also  for  sale  at  this  estab¬ 
lishment. 

SEEDS,  TREES,  AND  PLANTS. 

The  subscribers  are  enabled  to  furnish  seeds  of  the  purest  qua* 
lity,  of  every  variety  of  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seed  ;  embra¬ 
cing  every  variety  desirable  far  cultivation. 

Also,  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  of  every 
description. 

Also  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  Roses,  embracing  500  of  the 
best  varieties ;  Bulbous  Roots  in  great  variety.  Green-House 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  &c. 

(Cr*  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  Co. 
Boston,  Sept.  1 — tf. 


A  GOOD  FARM  IN  AUBURN  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  on  which  he  now  re¬ 
sides,  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  consisting  of 
152  acres  of  good  grain  aud  grazing  land,  well  enclosed  and  wa¬ 
tered,  and  upon  which  are  one  large,  and  three  moderate  sized 
DWELLING  HOUSES,  Carriage  Houses,  Barns,  Sheds,  and 
other  necessary  out-buildings,  three  Apple  Orchards,  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  choice  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  four  durable  Springs, 
three  wells,  two  hundred  rods  of  full  stone  fence,  and  an  inex¬ 
haustible  QUARRY  of  a  superior  quality  of  grey  and  blue  lime 
stone,  suitable  for  cutting  and  dressing,  eligible  and  convenient 
for  a  continued  sale  of  that  article,  either  rough  or  hewn,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  demand,  and  from  which  most  of  the  elegant  stone 
buildings  in  Auburn  were  erected. 

This  farm  extends  from  North-street  to  and  across  State-street, 
with  a  front  of  eighty-six  rods  on  the  former  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  rods  on  both  sides  of  the  latter— upon  either  of  which  may 
be  advantageously  sold  a  great  number  of  village  lots,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  About  22  acres,  including  the  large  house, 
barns,  sheds,  two  orchards  and  garden,  lie  between  North-street 
and  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  ;  65  acres,  including  the 
stone  quarry  and  one  dwelling  house,  lie  between  said  Railroad 
and  State-street,  and  the  remaining  65  acres,  with  two  dwelling 
houses,  lie  west  of  State-street— all  which  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  well  fenced,  conveniently  allotted,  and  in  good  order. 
The  whole  farm,  or  either  of  the  above  parcels,  will  be  sold  cheap, 
and  if  desired,  time  will  be  given  for  the  payment  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  purchase  money. 

Inauire  of  Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  Hulbert  &  Hall,  of  Au¬ 
burn,  or  the  subscriber  upon  the  premises.  GEO.  B.  CHASE. 
Auburn,  Sept.  1,  1846 — It. 
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PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

T  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cele- 

•  brated  Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  at  th’e  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  premium  at 
the  following  places  -.—New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New-York  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland  ’  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 

They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places:— 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  ; 

D.  L.  Clawson’s,  191  “ 

E.  Comstock  &  Co.’s,  Albany  ; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and  ... 

Yiall  &  Warren’s,  Mechamcsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge.  _  „ 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y 
Feb.  1 — tf  [2] 
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gineering,  which  calculation  enables  us  to  obtain,  be¬ 
fore  trial,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  mathe¬ 
matician,  who  knows  the  force  of  gravity,  may  sit  in 
his  closet  and  tell  us,  without  error,  the  velocity  of  a 
falling  body,  and  the  precise  increase  in  its  rate  of  de¬ 
scent;  or  he  may  determine,  by  calculation,  from  a 
knowledge  of  this  velocity,  the  exact  length  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum  to  beat  seconds.  The  engineer  may  ascertain,  be¬ 
fore  he  erects  his  work,  the  best  form  of  an  arch,  to 
afford  the  greatest  strength  against  the  pressure  of  a 
superincumbent  weight;  or  he  may  calculate  accurately, 
the  angle  at  which  the  lock  gates  of  a  canal  should 
meet,  to  give  the  greatest  security  against  the  pressure 
of  the  head  of  water  upon  them,  before  a  single  trial 
has  ever  been  made. 


|£7”  “  The  Cultivator”  is  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 


SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 


[In  1845,  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
offered  a  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  Connexion  of  Science  with  Agriculture. 
At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Society  for  1846,  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  Ebenezer  Emmons,  Anthony 
Van  Bergen,  and  Amos  Dean,  to  whom  the  essays 
offered  under  this  head  had  been  referred  for  considera¬ 
tion,  reported  that  they  awarded  the  premium  to  the 
following,  of  which  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon,  is 
the  author.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  design  of  the 
writer  of  this  essay  to  show  the  connection  of  Science 
with  Agriculture  in  a  strictly  practical  light — to  show 
in  what  particular  department  science  has  already  ren¬ 
dered  the  greatest  aid,  and  in  what  direction  the  great¬ 
est  assistance  is  still  to  be  expected.  This  design  has 
been  carried  out  in  a  manner  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  satisfactory  and  beneficial.] 


The  past  fifty  years  have  been  remarkably  distin¬ 
guished  by  numerous  and  extraordinary  improvements 
in  the  useful  arts.  A  great  portion  of  these  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  direct  application  of  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  The  wonderful  advancement  in  nearly  all  branches 
of  manufacture,  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the 
present  century  from  the  past,*  is  largely  indebted  to 
science.  It  was  a  thorough  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  mechanical  philosophy,  that  enabled  James  Watt 
to  place  the  steam  engine  at  once  before  the  public  as  a 
powerful  and  efficient  machine — a  machine  which  has 
within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  men,  almost  changed 
the  face  of  civilized  countries;  and  has  spread  towns, 
villages,  and  cultivated  fields,  in  regions  where,  but  for 
this  invention,  nothing  would  be  seen  but  unbroken 
forests. 

Very  great  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  pre¬ 
cision  with  which  the  principles  of  mathematics  and 
mechanical  philosophy,  may  be  applied  in  arriving  at 
practical  results.  The  accurate  knowledge  of  pressure 
and  force,  in  constructing  machinery,  and  in  civil  en- 

*  A  single  instance  of  this  advancement  is  mentioned  by  ,T.  F. 
Herschei,  in  the  fact  that  a  man  can  now  produce  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  times  as  much  cotton  goods,  in  a  given  time,  from  the  raw 
material  j  as  he  could  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 


Interesting  and  important  practical  results  are  also  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  manufacture  of  various  articles  of  commerce, 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  chemistry.  Geolo¬ 
gy  has  rendered  great  aid  in  the  art  of  mining,  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments.  Not  only  in  explorations  for  the  more  valu¬ 
able  metals,  but  for  the  coarser,  but  not  less  important 
articles,  salt  and  coal,  tens  of  thousands  might  often 
have  been  saved,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  and 
character  of  the  rocky  strata  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth.* 

The  precision  with  which  the  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  have  been  variously  applied  in  machinery 
and  engineering, — and  chemistry  and  geology  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  mining, — has  led  to  the  apparently  plausi¬ 
ble  conclusion,  that  not  less  important  results  might  be 
at  once  obtained  by  the  application  of  science  to  agri¬ 
culture.  From  the  rapid  advancement  of  science  within 
the  present  age,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  gainingground, 
that  some  great  and  extraordinary  results  are  about  to 
take  place;  that  the  slow  progress  in  agriculture  which 
practice  and  experience  have  effected,  will  soon  com¬ 
mence  taking  more  rapid  and  powerful  strides;  that  we 
are  about  to  remove  the  veil  of  obscurity  and  uncer¬ 
tainty,  which  hangs  over  so  many  operations  in  culture, 
understand  every  process,  and  so  completely  control 
the  growth  of  plants,  as  almost  to  set  man  free  from  the 
labor  of  tilling  the  earth  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  agricultural  millenium  is  near 
at  hand.  But  a  more  thorough  examination,  will 
clearly  show  that  we  have  no  reasons  for  drawing  such 
a  conclusion;  that  the  other  sciences,  have  as  yet,  ac¬ 
complished  directly,  but  little  for  agriculture;  and  that 
years  of  slow  and  patient  experiment  must  yet  deter¬ 
mine  many  points,  which  are  already  by  many  persons 
taken  for  granted.  The  same  precision  with  which 
conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  in  other  arts,  is  entire¬ 
ly  out  of  the  question  here.  A  great  deal  of  uncertainty 
must,  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come,  attend  the  applica- 


*  Some  years  ago,  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  expended  in 
England,  in  a  useless  search  for  coal  in  Hastings  sand.  Allhough 
there  were  some  apparent  indications,  a  geologist  could  at  once 
have  p  "  dieted  failure.  “  All  are  familiar,”  says  James  Hall,  “with 
the  mining  enterprizes,  now  less  frequent,  in  search  of  coal  along 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson;  in  which  there  have  been  expended  more 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars  within  the  last  fifty  years.”  And 
Murchison,  in  his  treatises  on  the  geology  of  Wales,  remarks,  that 
more  wealth  has  been  expended  in  the  useless  search  for  coal  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  than  all  the  geological  investigations  of 
the  whole  world  have  cost. 
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tion  of  other  sciences  to  the  art  of  cultivation.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  questions  strictly  chemical,  is  far  easier 
than  to  determine  the  intricate  and  combined  relations 
existing  between  chemistry  and  vegetable  physiology. 
In  the  first  place,  the  analysis  of  soils  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  kinds  of  earthy  analysis.  In  the 
next,  vegetable  chemistry  is  involved  in  a  great  deal 
more  uncertainty  than  other  departments  of  the  science. 
Thirdly,  the  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place 
in  the  growth  of  plants,  variously  influenced  as  they 
are  by  the  atmosphere,  by  drought  or  moisture,  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  many  different  materials  of 
which  it  consists,  some  fitted  for  assimilation,  and  others 
not, — are  from  these  causes,  and  the  time  required  to 
effect  them,  and  the  minute  quantities  of  matter  con¬ 
trolling  them,  often  entirely  beyond  the  closest  obser¬ 
vations,  and  can  be  determined  but  very  imperfectly  by 
an  examination  of  the  final  results. 

Now,  the  object  of  these  remarks,  is  not  to  denounce 
nor  discourage  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture; 
but,  directly  the  reverse,  to  prevent  a  total  rejection 
from  the  disappointment  and  disgust,  which  must  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  of  holding  up  false  hopes.  If  an  en¬ 
terprise  is  attended  with  peculiar  difficulties,  that  enter¬ 
prise  is  not  forwarded  by  representing  it  as  easy  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  by  concealing  its  difficulties  and  over¬ 
stating  its  advantages.  Those  who  are  falsely  allured 
at  the  outset,  will,  from  the  disappointment  resulting, 
be  led  to  refuse  even  the  benefits  which  might  be 
secured.  Hence,  one  of  the  greatest  injuries  to  sci¬ 
ence,  is  to  invest  it  with  false  colors.  On  the  other 
hand  the  highest  benefit  is  to  strip  it  of  its  artificial 
dress,  and  exhibit  its  true  character,  that  proper  cau¬ 
tion  may  be  used,  and  success  instead  of  chagrin  be  the 
consequence. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  different  ways  in  which  science 
is  expected  to  benefit  agriculture,  may  serve  to  show  in 
what  direction  the  greatest  assistance  will  be  afforded. 

In  the  first  place,  a  more  certain  result  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  no  quarter,  than  in  the  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mechanical  philosophy  to  the  construction  of 
farm  implements  and  machines.  A  great  and  decided  j 
benefit  has  already  followed  from  this  cause;  and  no 
doubt  machines  might  be  much  improved,  simplified, 
and  rendered  lighter,  and  at  the  same  time  stronger, 
by  a  strict  observance  of  the  nature  of  forces,  of  the 
mechanical  powers  and  elements  of  machinery,  to 
determine  precisely  where  strength  is  indispensable, 
and  where  also  it  is  not  needed;  and  in  changing  and 
adapting  the  moving  power  in  the  best  possible  man¬ 
ner  to  effect  the  intended  purpose.  It  is  highly  es¬ 
sential,  that  every  thing  of  the  kind  in  constant  employ, 
and  requiring  for  its  use,  perhaps  thousands  of  repeated 
motions  of  the  hand  in  a  single  day,  should  not  be  en¬ 
cumbered  with  a  needless  pound  in  weight.  The  la¬ 
borer  who  uses  the  hand-hoe,  usually  makes  with  it  no 
less  than  two  thousand  strokes  in  an  hour,  or  twenty 
thousand  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  If  in  any  part,  where 
strength  is  not  needed,  it  is  made  unnecessarily  heavy, 
even  to  the  amount  of  half  a  pound,  then  the  aggregate 
force  uselessly  expended,  would  amount  to  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  pounds,  or  five  tons,  in  a  single  day.  In 
larger  machines,  worked  by  horses,  including  wa¬ 
gons  and  carts,  as  well  as  threshing  machines,  and  even 
plows  and  harrows,  there  is  no  doubt  in  nearly  all  cases 
a  waste  of  power.  A  strict  regard  to  mechanical  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  their  mathematical  application,  throughout 
the  numerous  implements,  tools  and  machines,  con¬ 
stantly  in  use  by  every  farmer,  would  be  of  the  highest 
benefit.  An  entire  volume  might  be  written  on  this 
subject  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  manufacturer  of  these, 
is  the  person  directly  concerned;  but  farmers  too  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  improvement. 

Those  sciences,  however,  which  are  regarded  as 
more  particularly  and  directly  applicable  to  agriculture, 
are  vegetable  physiology,  and  chemistry,  and  geology. 
The  intimate  connection  between  vegetable  physiology 
and  vegetable  chemistry,  and  between  geology  and  the 
chemistry  of  the  soils,  render  them  all  in  a  manner  in¬ 
separable,  and  Ihey  will  be  mostly  considered  together. 

The  relations  of  vegetable  physiology  to  the  practice 


of  horticulture,  are  vastly  more  important  than  to  ag® 
riculture.  The  far  greater  number  of  species  which 
come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  horticulturist,  and 
the  variety  of  treatment  they  need,  render  it  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  understand  the  nature  of  acclima¬ 
tion,  the  influence  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and  fertility, 
on  the  germination,  and  action  of  the  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  and  various  other  parts  of  plants.  Such  know¬ 
ledge  would  be  also  highly  advantageous  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  agriculturist,  whose  object,  aside  from  the  profit, 
is  to  introduce  new  vegetable  productions  for  general 
culture,  and  who  should  therefore  understand  the  effect 
of  removal  to  an  unlike  climate  and  soil. 

But  this  science  often  becomes  very  useful  to  the 
common  farmer.  A  knowledge  of  physiology,  and 
of  the  enormous  quantity  of  moisture  which  plants  per¬ 
spire  insensibly  from  the  leaves,  would  have  wholly 
prevented  the  very  common  and  pernicious  error,  that 
weeds  preserved  moisture  in  the  earth,  and  shade  con¬ 
tiguous  plants  from  the  effect  of  drought,  while  in  fact 
every  weed  is  an  outlet  through  which  moisture  as  well 
as  nourishment  is  rapidly  drained  from  the  soil.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  botany  would  have 
prevented  the  prevalence  of  the  equally  pernicious  no¬ 
tion,  that  the  weed  so  common  in  wheat,  termed  chess, 
could  ever  be  transmuted  to  wheat,  a  plant  not  only  of 
a  different  species,  beyond  the  boundary  of  which,  a 
plant  by  no  change  ever  passes,  but  is  also  of  a  different 
genus.  A  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  no  root  of  a 
plant  can  long  remain  alive,  which  in  a  growing  state, 
when  deprived  of  its  breathing  apparatus,  the  leaves, 
would  have  prevented  the  wild  attempt  practiced  some 
years  ago,  of  endeavoring  to  destroy  patches  of  Canada 
thistles,  by  carefully  digging  up  every  fibre  of  the 
roots  from  a  depth  of  several  feet;  while  a  simple,  ob¬ 
vious,  and  efficacious  remedy  consisted  in  merely 
starving  the  roots,  by  cu  ting  off  unremittingly  the  sup¬ 
ply  from  the  leaves  for  a  proper  length  of  time.  Were 
the  vital  importance  of  the  leaves  to  the  health  and 
perfection  of  the  seeds  of  plants  properly  understood, 
the  practice  of  “topping  ”  corn  would  never  have  been 
resorted  to.  In  numerous  other  cases,  this  science 
serves  to  throw  light  on  operations  of  culture,  and  to 
assist  correct  practices. 

An  intimate  and  important  connection  exists  be¬ 
tween  agriculture  and  chemistry  combined  with  vege¬ 
table  physiology.  In  some  cases,  considerable  accura¬ 
cy  of  reasoning,  and  certainty  of  application  may  exist; 
in  others,  all  seems  as  yet  involved  in  uncertainty.  The 
triple  relations  of  the  analysis  of  plants,  of  soils,  and  of 
manures,  and  the  determination  of  the  constituents  of 
each,  promise,  perhaps,  more  important  results  than 
any  other  department. 

The  knowledge  of  the  organic  constituents  of  plants, 
composed  of  various  combinations  of  the  four  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  may  afford 
some  very  useful  suggestions  in  practice.  By  knowing 
for  instance,  the  proportions  of  these  constituents,  we 
can  often  arrive  at  a  comparative  value  of  different 
kinds  of  grain.  Analysis  shows  that  some  vegetable 
products  contain  more  starch  than  others;  some  abound 
in  gluten;  some  contain  a  large  portion  of  oily  matter, 
and  others  are  distinguished  for  other  ingredients. 
Now,  some  of  these  are  best  adapted  to  one  object,  and 
others  to  another  object.  If  for  instance,  in  feeding 
animals,  it  is  intended  to  fatten  them,  those  grains 
would  be  pointed  out  as  best,  which  most  largely  con¬ 
tain  oil;  if  to  make  them  grow  in  flesh  and  muscular 
parts,  those  which  abound  in  gluten;  if  the  object  is  to 
make  a  cow  yield  butter,  food  containing  oily  matter 
should  be  given;  if  to  yield  cheese,  beans,  peas,  and  clo¬ 
ver  should  be  given ;  and  if  milk  in  quantity  merely,  suc¬ 
culent  food  should  be  employed.  But  although  in  these 
instances,  analyses  may  suggest  useful  practices,  yet 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  must  be  determined  by  prac¬ 
tice.  Theory  may  point  out  one  course  as  better  than 
another,  but  the  difference  may  be  so  small,  as  not  to 
merit  attention  in  practice,  which  can  only  be  deter, 
mined  by  direct  experiment.* 

*  All  results  of  this  kind  arc  greatly  influenced  by  circumstan¬ 
ces.  For  instance,  experiments  accurately  conducted,  have  shown 
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The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  correct  practical  con¬ 
clusion,  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  nutriment  in  grain 
and  other  food  by  analysis,  will  be  evident  from  the 
fact,  abundantly  proved  by  some  of  the  best  farmers  in 
New-England  as  well  as  in  Western  New-York,  that 
corn  ground  and  boiled  with  water,  is  more  effective  in 
fattening  hogs,  than  twice  the  amount  fed  in  the  dry 
grain. 

Analysis,  in  other  cases,  will  show  the  comparative 
value  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  grain.  A  very 
valuable  ingredient  in  wheat  is  gluten;  of  this,  French 
wheat  has  been  found  to  contain  12  per  cent. ;  Bavarian, 
24  per  cent.  H.  Davy  obtained  19  per  cent,  from  win¬ 
ter,  and  24  from  summer  wheat;  from  Sicilian,  21,  and 
from  Barbary  wheat,  19  per  cent.  But  the  uncertainty 
of  permanent  dependance  on  such  analysis  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  considerably  in¬ 
fluence  the  result.  Hermbstsedt  found  that  the  same 
wheat  which,  with  vegetable  manure  only,  gave  scarce¬ 
ly  10  per  cent,  of  gluten,  yielded  more  than  three  times 
as  much  when  manured  with  powerful  animal  substan¬ 
ces,  rich  in  ammonia.  Some  varieties  of  the  potato  are 
found  to  contain  more  starch  than  other  varieties;  and 
this  quantity  is  also  controlled  to  some  extent  by  soil. 

The  analysis  of  plants  will  also  indicate  what  plants 
are  best  to  employ  as  manure  by  plowing  in  the  green 
crop.  A  considerable  portion  of  nitrogen  is  essential 
to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Now  clover  is  also  found  to 
contain  a  large  portion ;  hence  a  crop  of  clover  becomes 
eminently  useful  as  manure  for  this  grain.  Wheat  ab¬ 
stracts  its  nitrogen  chiefly  from  the  soil,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  exhausting;  clover  obtains  it  mostly  from  the 
air,  and  is  not  exhausting,  but  becomes  in  this  way  the 
provider  for  the  wants  of  the  wheat. 

Analysis  has  also  proved  that  in  addition  to  the  usual 
organic  elements,  there  are  about  ten  organic  or  earthy 
constituents,  most  of  which  are  invariably  found  in  the 
same  species,  and  are  indispensable  to  its  healthy 
growth.  These  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alu¬ 
mina,  silica,  iron,  manganese,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  chlorine.  These  substances  are  derived  by  the 
plants  from  the  soil ;  hence  a  fertile  soil, — one  from 
which  plants  may  draw  these  essential  constituents, 
must  of  course  contain  them.  Here  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  constituents  of  plants  and  of  soils  is  at 
once  obvious.  Hence  soils  which  are  destitute  of  a 
part  of  these  ingredients,  or  contain  them  in  very  small 
proportions,  is  necessarily  sterile;  or  if  they  be  desti¬ 
tute  of  one  only,  the  same  result  must  take  place,  if  that 
one  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  crop  growing  upon 
them.* *  And  here  it  is  that  the  great  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  analysis  of  soils,  at  once  force  themselves 
upon  the  mind.  Ifasoilis  barren,  determine  its  con¬ 
stituents — see  what  is  wanting — what  is  in  excess;  ap¬ 
ply  at  once  the  deficient,  ingredient,  or  counteract  or 
neutralize  the  injurious  one,  and  fertility  is  restored. 
A  soil  was  shown  to  H.  Davy,  which,  though  apparent¬ 
ly  abounding  in  every  enriching  material,  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  yielding  a  crop.  He  found  by  examination,  that 
it  was  poisoned  by  a  considerable  portion  of  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas.  He  decomposed  this  sulphate  by  ap¬ 
plying  lime,  and  the  difficulty  was  removed.  Here  the 
remedy  was  simple  and  certain:  but  such  cases  very 
rarely  occur  in  practice. 

As  different  plants  draw  from  the  soil  the  same  sub¬ 
stances  in  unlike  proportions,  analyses  of  these  plants 

that  radian  corn,  ground  and  boiled,  will  fatten  hogs  more  than 
twice  as  fast  as  the  same  amount  of  raw  material. 

*  Those  plants,  says  C.  W.  Johnson,  which  yield  salt,  never 
grow  well  on  lands  which  do  not  contain  it ;  those  in  which 
carbonate  of  lime  is  found  never  flourish  in  soils  from  which 
this  is  absent.  Plants  which  abound  with  nitrate  of  potash,  such 
as  the  sun-flower  and  the  nettle,  always  languish  in  soils  free 
from  that  salt ;  but  when  watered  with  a  weak  solution  of  it,  their 
growth  is  very  materially  promoted,  and  saltpetre  is  then  found  in 
them,  upon  analysis,  in  very  sensible  proportion.  The  same  wri¬ 
ter  states,  that  an  old  pasture  became,  m  spite  of  various  liberal 
lop  dressings  of  different  manures,  incapable  of  producing  a  luxu¬ 
riant  crop.  At  last  peat  ashes  were  found  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sult,  or  an  increase  of  more  than  a  ton  of  hay  per  acre.  These 
peat  ashes  were  found  to  contain  one-eighth  of  their  weight  of 
gypsum,  which  was  the  ingredient  the  soil  needed.  Gypsum 
itself  was  then  applied  with  the  same  successful  result. 


will  show  which  substances  are  most  largely  needed 
for  the  different  crops.  And  it  points  out  a  reason  of 
the  fact  long  since  known,  that  a  field  which  may  bear 
a  profitable  crop  of  one  kind,  may  be  unable  to  yield  a 
good  return  of  another;  and  that  by  alternation  or  ro¬ 
tation,  different  portions  are  variously  abstracted,  and 
time  left  for  the  restoration  of  each  by  various  processes 
in  nature,  and  by  artificial  means.  But  the  fact  that 
these  ingredients  vary  in  the  same  plants,  shows  the 
great  necessity  of  caution  in  drawing  practical  conclu¬ 
sions.  Justus  Liebig,  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists 
of  modern  times,  but  whose  deductions  are  often  defi¬ 
cient  in  value  from  a  want  of  sufficient  corroboration  by 
actual  experiment  in  cultivation,  says  that  one  hundred 
parts  of  the  stalks  of  wheat  yield  1.55  parts  of  inorga¬ 
nic  constituents;  barley  8.54  parts;  and  oats  only  4.42 
parts,  all  being  of  the  same  composition.  “We  have 
in  these  facts,5’  he  then  adds,  *'f  a  clear  proof  of  what 
plants  require  for  their  growth.  Upon  the  same  field 
which  will  yield  only  one  harvest  of  wheat,  two  crops 
of  barley  and  three  of  oats  may  be  raised.55  But  every 
good  farmer  knows  that  oats  is  exhausting  to  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree,  instead  of  being  less  so  than  barley,  and 
only  one-third  as  much  as  wheat,  according  to  this  con¬ 
clusion  of  Liebig.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  of  New- 
York,  never  suffer  an  oat  crop  to  grow  on  land  ever  ap¬ 
propriated  to  wheat.  Professor  Johnston  has,  however, 
demolished  Liebig’s  reasoning,  by  showing  that  these 
inorganic  constituents  are  not  only  different  in  compo¬ 
sition,  but  greatly  variable  in  quantity,  the  oats  some¬ 
times  considerably  exceeding  the  barley,  and  the  wheat 
varying  from  3.5  per  cent,  to  15.5  per  cent.  But 
neither  of  these  chemists  appear  to  have  considered 
the  composition  of  the  grain ,  nor  to  have  remembered 
the  difference  in  the  vjeight  of  the  crop.  Superficial 
reasoning  and  general  theories  often  appear  beautiful; 
but  thorough  investigation  in  detail,  and  the  results  of 
actual  practice,  will  frequently  exhibit  their  uncertainty 
and  error. 

A  department  of  analysis,  perhaps  the  least  liable  to 
erroneous  results,  is  the  examination  of  manures.  Fer¬ 
tilizing  substances  are  known  by  their  effects  applied 
separately  to  plants  or  in  mixture;  or  by  the  fact  that 
fertile  soils  and  well  grown  plants  are  found  to  contain 
them.  Now,  analysis  will  show  what  proportion  of 
the  fertilizing  materials  exist,  in  different  kinds  of  ma¬ 
nure;  and  hence  the  value  of  manures  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  a  previous  chemical 
examination.  A  comparison  of  common  manure  with 
guano,  exhibits  this  principle  in  a  striking  light: 

A  ton  of  manure  yields  2  pounds  and  4  ounces  of  potash. 
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Here  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  enriching  in¬ 
gredients  are  from  thirty  to  70  times  as  great  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  guano  as  in  common  manure.  Experiment  ac¬ 
cordingly  proves  that  guano  often  produces  from  thirty 
to  seventy  times  as  great  a  growth  in  plants,  as  an  equal 
quantity  of  manure. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  manures  s  poudrette,  a 
preparation  from  night-soil.  Let  us  see  what  kind  of 
comparison  analysis  will  draw  between  this  substance 
and  guano : 

A  ton  of  night-soil  yields  6  pounds  7  oz.  of  potash 
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Here  we  see  that  guano  still  vastly  exceeds  even 
night-soil  in  these  important  requisites  to  fertility; 

*  London  Ag.  Gazette. 
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although  the  latter  possesses  a  very  sir  king  superiority 
in  composition  over  common  manure.  We  accordingly 
find  in  practice,  that  the  comparative  value  of  these 
different  manures  is  very  nearly  the  same  that  analysis 
indicates,  when  the  average  of  experiment  is  taken. 

There  are  many  other  substances  which  chemistry 
points  out  as  valuable  for  manure,  which  are  found  use¬ 
ful  in  practice.  Many  of  these,  however,  if  used  singly, 
or  mixed  with  only  one  or  two  others,  often  give  un¬ 
certain  results,  frequently  prove  failures,  and  sometimes 
are  a  positive  injury.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  silicate  of  potash,  and  other  salts 
have  been  known  to  produce  extraordinary  growth; 
but  in  other  cases  were  valueless.  So  many  causes  con¬ 
trol  their  action,  that  this  uncertainty  must  continue  to 
exist.  The  soil  maybe  already  supplied  with  them; 
drought  may  derange  entirely  their  action;  and  other 
influences  now  unknown  may  produce  a  similar  result. 

Common  barn-yard  and  stable  manure,  though  not  so 
powerful,  appears  to  be  more  universally  benefical 
than  any  other  from  the  certainty  of  its  operation. 
This  certainty  is  dependent  on  the  great  number  of  its 
ingredients.  It  contains  a  large  portion  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter  derived  from  the  pulverized  hay  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  animal;  it  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  other 
animal  matters,  resulting  from  the  secretions;  and  it 
contains  many  salts  derived  from  both  these  sources. 
Poudrette  possesses  nearly  the  same  advantages;  and 
guano,  from  its  great  quantity  of  animal  matter  and  en¬ 
riching  salts,  rarely  fails  if  properly  applied.  With 
single  substances,  however,  there  is  great  uncertainty, 
until  experiment  points  the  way. 

Wheat  was  found  by  H.  Davy  to  contain  more  nitrate 
of  potash  than  any  other  farm  product;  yet  the  author 
of  British  Husbandry  says,  “although  it  has  generally 
occasioned  an  increase  of  straw,  the  yield  of  grain  has 
not  been  improved,  and  the  crops  have  in  many  instan¬ 
ces  been  found  unusually  subject  to  mildew.55  Similar 
experiments,  by  the  writer,  have  produced  no  favorable 
result.  Hence  we  perceive  that  supplying,  simply,  an 
essential  ingredient,  does  not  always  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Artificial  guano,  made  by  an  observance  of  the 
analysis  of  the  natural  though  useful,  has  not  been  found 
nearly  so  powerful  as  the  latter.  Nitrogen,  supplied  pro¬ 
perly  to  plants,  causes  a  healthy  and  rapid  growth ;  yet 
although  this  element  exists  uncombined  as  a  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  direct  contact  with  the 
leaves  of  plants,  they  will  perish  for  want  of  it  before 
they  will  draw  a  particle  of  it  from  the  air.  Hence  in 
all  chemical  deduction  relative  to  manures,  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  the  cultivator  only  are  to  be  depended  on, 
and  to  remain  as  the  decisive  test.  Suggestions  of  in¬ 
calculable  importance  may  come  from  theory,  but  prac¬ 
tice  alone  must  prove  their  value. 

The  importance  of  the  analysis  of  soils,  to  determine 
deficient  ingredients,  and  then  to  supply  defects,  has 
been  already  adverted  to.  Although  its  value  thus  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  great,  and  has  been  much  extolled  by 
chemical  waiters  and  their  imitators,  yet  there  are  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  practice  which  render  extreme  caution  in 
drawing  conclusions  very  necessaiy.  The  constituents 
of  plants  may  indeed  be  determined  with  much  accura¬ 
cy;  and  the  different  ingredients  in  manures,  and  their 
consequent  adaptation  to  those  plants,  and  of  their  com¬ 
paratively  fertilizing  effects,  may  be  ascertained  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  laboratory.  But  the  extensive  diffusion 
of  these  ingredients  through  broad  acres  of  soil,  and  the 
exceedingly  minute  proportion  which  some  bear  to  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  soil,  renders  the  determination  of 
these  proportions,  if  not  the  actual  existence  of  the  in¬ 
gredients,  difficult  if  not  impossible.  A  distinguished 
chemist  told  the  writer,  that  for  ordinary  earthy  sub¬ 
stances,  the  detection  of  a  thousandth  part  required 
skilful  analysis.  Minuter  portions  of  some  constituents 
are  more  easily  detected  than  of  others.  But  suppose 
a  ten-thousandth  part  the  utmost  limit  for  agricultural 
practice,  a  few  instances  will  show  the  inadequacy  of 
analysis  in  cases  which  may  occur: 

A  considerable  portion  of  sulphate  of  lime  or  gyp¬ 
sum  is  found  to  exist  in  red  clover,  and  other  legumi¬ 


nous  plants.  Hence  a  reason  that  gypsum  so  eminently 
benefits  the  growth  of  red  clover.  And  hence  reason 
would  here  suggest,  that  to  determine  the  fitness  of  a 
soil  for  clover,  an  analysis  should  be  made;  if  it  con¬ 
tain  gypsum  all  is  right,  and  the  clover  will  flourish ; 
but  if  not,  then  a  dressing  of  this  material  must  be  ap¬ 
plied.  This  is  the  theory.  Let  us  compare  it  with 
practice.  A  hundred  pounds  of  gypsum  to  the  acre  has 
often  doubled  the  clover  crop ;  and  a  tenth  part  of  that 
quantity,  or  ten  pounds  to  the  acre,  will  produce  in  some 
cases  very  sensible  effects.  After  it  is  spread  on  the 
ground,  and  before  any  sensible  effect  is  produced  on 
the  crop,  the  rain  has  usually  dissolved  it  and  carried  it 
into  the  soil  and  among  the  roots  of  the  young  plants. 
It  thus  becomes  intimately  diffused  through  the  soil. 
Now,  will  analysis  detect  its  presence?  If  the  soil  is  a 
foot  deep,  half  a  grain  to  a  pound  will  indicate  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  an  acre.  Yet  thisffialf  a  grain  to  a  pound 
is  only  one  fourteen-thousandth  part ;  though  often  pro¬ 
ducing  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  red  clover.  A  tenth 
part  of  that  is  only  one  hundredth  and  forty-thousandth 
part;  yet  this  minute  portion  often  is  found  to  exert  a 
very  visible  influence  in  growth;  though  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  analysis.  A  crop  of  clover  of  a 
ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  contains  only  three  times 
this  amount,  or  thirty  pounds  of  gypsum  in  its  stems 
and  leaves. 

Again;  twenty  pounds  of  muriate  of  ammonia  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acre  of  rye  added  five  bushels  to  the  pro¬ 
duct.*  But  this  is  only  one  seventy-thousandth  part  of 
the  soil.  One  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  guano 
added  more  than  sixteen  hundred  pounds  to  an  acre  of 
hay.  But  this,  manure,  when  diffused  through  the  soil, 
constituted  only  about  a  ten-thousandth  part;  its  pro¬ 
portion  of  phosphoric  acid,  forming  about  one-eighth, 
and  a  very  important  ingredient,  would  be  about  one 
eighty-thousandth  part;  its  sulphuric  acid  would  con¬ 
stitute  less  than  a  two-hundred-thousandth  part,  and  its 
potash  about  one  three-hundredth-thousandth  part.  I  am 
not  aware  that  many  chemists  claim  sufficient  skill  to 
determine  such  small  proportions  in  the  soil;  yet  these 
experiments  show  their  great  practical  influence  when 
existing  as  added  constituents. 

The  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  is  considered  by 
eminent  chemists  as  holding  a  very  important  relation 
to  the  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  plants;  yet  its 
presence  has  never  been  directly  detected,  and  only 
indirectly  by  favorable  opportunities  when  absorbed  in 
snow  or  rain-water.  Eminent  and  accurate  experi¬ 
ments  had  not  discovered  even  this  until  within  a  few 
years. 

It  is  not  denied  that  a  bright  light  may  be  thrown  on 
the  practice  of  agriculture  by  carefully  conducted 
analyses  of  soils.  The  results  of  many  examinations 
which  have  been  made,  show'  frequently  a  very  striking 
difference  between  fertile  and  barren  soils.  But  these 
analyses  were  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  care  and 
accuracy  by  men  of  such  skill  and  eminence  as  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  at  the  service  of  any  common 
practical  farmer.  And  after  all  accurate  experiments 
in  cultivation  would  determine  all  that  is  necessary  in 
many  points  of  practice,  and  would  in  any  case  be 
needed  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  the  theory. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  chemists  will  continue  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  investigations  on  doubtful  points,  until  cer¬ 
tainty,  if  possible,  may  be  arrived  at;  and  that  all  well- 
established  facts  may  have  as  extensive  application  in 
farming  as  their  value  merits.  But  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  take  too  much 
for  granted,  and  to  overstate  the  certainty  of  success  in 
connecting  chemistry  with  agriculture.  The  precision  so 
striking  in  other  sciences,  and  other  applications  of  this 
science  to  variousarts,  does  not  hold  in  case  of  the  growth 
of  plants,  w  hich,  though  governed  by  fixed  laws,  is  too 
much  controlled  by  circumstances  and  too  much  obscured 
from  view,  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  This  growth 
is  slow  and  imperceptible  to  the  sight;  plants  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  invisible  air  above  ground,  and  are  hid¬ 
den  from  view  below  ground;  their  surfaces  receive 

*  Johnston’s  Lectures,  Appendix,  p.  29 
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nourishment  by  pores  only  seen  by  powerful  micro¬ 
scopes;  the  nourishment  is  drawn  from  vapors  and 
floating  gases  in  the  air,  and  liquids  in  the  earth 
charged  with  many  substances  in  minute  proportions; 
and  the  whole  process  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  the  eye. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  there  should  be  a 
dilFerence  of  opinion  among  high  authorities.  The 
constituents  of  vegetable  mould  have  led  to  much  dis¬ 
pute,  and  no  less  than  twenty  different  substances  have 
been  discovered  or  named  by  various  chemists.  Dr. 
Dana,  in  attempting  to  prove  the  inutility  of  applying 
lime  and  potash  as  manures,  shows  that  nearly  all  soils 
contain  lime  and  potash  enough  for  the  growth  of  all  the 
crops  which  may  be  produced  on  the  land  for  thousands 
of  years.  Yet  other  chemists  dwell  on  the  importance 
of  these  substances  applied  as  manures,  and  direct  ex¬ 
periment  shows  their  utility.*  Liebig  says  that  “  wheat 
does  not  flourish  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  that  a  calcareous 
soil  is  also  unsuitable  for  its  growth  unless  mixed  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  clay  ” — “  because  these  soils 
do  not  contain  alkalies,  in  sufficient  quantity.”  But 
Johnston  shows  not  only  that  excellent  wheat  crops  are 
reaped  from  those  soils,  but  that  turneps,  universally 
admitted  to  be  finely  adapted  to  sandy  land,  contain  in  a 
single  crop  of  ordinary  productiveness,  nearly  ten  times 
as  much  potash  and  soda,  as  a  crop  of  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat  with  the  straw  included.  The  contradictions  of 
chemists  on  the  single  article  of  gypsum  alone  would 
perhaps  fill  a  volume.  According  to  Kollner,  its  ac¬ 
tion  depends  on  the  powder  possessed  by  lime  to  form, 
with  the  oxygen  and  carbon  of  the  atmosphere,  com¬ 
pounds  which  are  favorable  to  vegetation ;  according  to 
Mayer  and  Brown,  it  merely  improves  the  physical 
properties  of  the  soil;  while  according  to  Riel,  it  is  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  plant.  Hedwig  called  it  the 
saliva  or  gastric  juice  of  the  plant;  Humboldt  and 
Thaer  considered  it  a  stimulant;  Chaptal  ascribed  its 
action  to  a  supposed  power  of  supplying  water  f  and 
carbonic  acid  to  plants;  and  Davy  regarded  it  as  an  es¬ 
sential  constituent  of  plants. J  According  to  Liebig,  it 
fixes  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere;  according  to 
Sprengel,  it  supplies  sulphur  for  the  formation  of  the 
legumin  of  leguminous  plants;  and  according  to  Dana 
it  merely  assists  the  decomposition  of  other  substances 
in  the  soil. 

The  question  has  been  much  oftener  asked  than  an¬ 
swered,  c<  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?” 
If  great  men  who  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  ex¬ 
amining  such  questions,  are  so  much  at  variance,  to 
what  power  is  the  farmer  to  look,  to  dissolve  the  thick 
mist  and  remove  his  doubts,  in  relation  to  such  matters? 
The  answer  cannot  be  avoided,  To  repeated,  varying , 
and  actual  experiments  in  practical  cultivation.  Such 
experiments  have  long  since  established  the  value  of 
gypsum,  lime,  and  other  manures;  while  eminent  che¬ 
mists  are  still  disputing  not  only  on  their  theory  of  ac¬ 
tion,  but  whether  they  are  really  of  any  value  what¬ 
ever. 

The  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  The  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Science  to  Agriculture ,  and  The  Science  of 
Agriculture.  The  former  has  been  already  ex¬ 
plained;  the  latter  consists  of  the  facts  which  practice 
has  established,  and  the  truths  it  has  developed,  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  in  some  degree  arranged  under  fixed 
principles.  The  Science  of  Agriculture  explains  the 
theory  and  operations  of  draining  plowing,  subsoiling, 
and  manuring,  of  rotation  of  crops,  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  of  adapting  culture  to  crops,  and  many  other  prac¬ 

*  It  has  been  asserted  by  Liebig  and  others,  that  the  benefit  of 
Sane  is  owing  to  the  potash  it  contains.  Lime  has  been  applied 
with  great  success  to  sods  in  Western  New- York,  which  con¬ 
tained  many  broken  fragments  oflimesione.  The  lime  was  from 
localities,  where,  by  the  analysis  of  Dr.  Beck,  no  potash  existed. 

'<  Tlie  opinion  that  gypsum  owed  its  efficacy  to  the  absorption  of 
moisture,  has  been  common  in  this  country.  H.  Davy  exposed  a 
portion  of  gypsum  to  the  air  three  foggy  nights,  and  found  it  ab¬ 
sorbed  only  a  720th  part.  Calculation  will  show  that  two  bushels 
spread  over  an  acre,  would  absorb  at  the  same  rate,  a  stratum  of 
moisture  only  one-tmlliouih  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  five  thousand 
limes  thinner  than  paper. 

+  Hlubeck. 


tices  which  distinguished  the  best  modern  specimens  of 
farming.  It  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  knowledge, 
which  the  experience  of  centuries  has  accumulated. 
Many  of  its  principles,  it  is  true,  are  those  of  other 
sciences;  but  they  were  usually  discovered  in  the  course 
of  cultivation,  before  those  sciences  had  a  distinct  ex¬ 
istence.  A  professor  of  one  of  our  colleges  has  cited 
the  practices  of  draining,  subsoil  plowing,  trenching, 
and  clovering  and  plastering,  as  specimens  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  science  to  agriculture.  But  these  have  all 
resulted  entirely  from  experience;  they  are  indeed  spe¬ 
cimens  of  scientific  farming,  but  they  originated  from 
the  science  of  agriculture,  as  just  explained,  and  not 
from  science  to  agriculture  in  its  common  acceptation. 

The  best  modern  practices  of  agriculture,  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  much  in  advance  of  the  theory.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  cause  of  agricultural  improve  ¬ 
ment  would  be  much  better  served  by  holding  up  for 
imitation  the  experience  and  management  of  the  best 
farmers  of  the  day,  rather  than  a  too  frequent  reference 
to  chemical  authority.  How  many  ofour  citizens  might 
have  avoided  shipwreck  of  their  property,  and  made 
handsome  profits,  if  they  had  followed  the  best  estab¬ 
lished  courses  of  cultivation.  But,  have  any  failed  for 
want  of  knowing  the  sciences?  Some  of  our  farmers 
make  money  rapidly, — that  is,  they  farm  well.  Others 
make  a  scanty  living;  and  others  are  reduced  to  insol¬ 
vency.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  success  of  the  former 
— what  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  latter?  Is  it  a 
knowledge  of  chemistry  in  one  case,  and  a  deficiency  in 
the  other?  No  one  will  ever  think  of  ascribing  the  re¬ 
sults  to  such  causes. 

It  is  not  denied,  that  important  aid  may  yet  be  de¬ 
rived  from  agricultural  chemistry.  But  its  advance 
must  be  slow  and  attended  with  caution.  Years  of  care¬ 
ful  and  accurate  analyses  of  soils,  and  of  the  trial  of 
manures,  separate  and  mixed,  in  connection  with  ex¬ 
periments  on  growing  crops  performed  with  the  utmost 
judgment  and  precision,  can  only  settle  uncertain  points. 
Reasons  will  thus  be  rendered  clearer  by  science,  and 
practices  explained,  enforced  and  established.  But 
these  experiments  must  be  performed  chiefly  by  the  en¬ 
terprising  few,  and  not  by  the  common  farmer.  The 
study  is  indeed  deeply  interesting  and  fascinating;  and 
every  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences, 
will  not  unfrequently  find  useful  applications  in  the 
every-day  business  of  life.  But  to  hold  them  up  as  a 
means  by  which  the  young  farmer  is  to  conduct  his 
business  most  profitably,  while  he  yet  remains  wholly 
or  partially  ignorant  of  the  most  improved  modern  sys¬ 
tems  of  practice  and  management,  cannot  be  followed 
by  the  best  results.  The  most  important  knowledge 
must  be  first  attained,  and  afterwards  that  which  is  less 
essential  in  practice.  If  possible,  neither  should  be 
neglected.  We  should  not  denounce  any  study  because 
it  is  encompassed  with  some  difficulties.  Chemistry  is 
affording  many  valuable  suggestions  for  trial  and  prac¬ 
tice;  and  as  Professor  Johnston  very  justly  remarks, 
es  It  is  foolish  to  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  light  because  it  is  not  equal  to  the  mid-day  sun.” 


IS  DEEP  PLOWING-  ALWAYS  BEST. 


L.  Tucker,  Esq.-— It  appears  to  me,  an  error  exists 
in  the  minds  of  some  agriculturists,  on  the  subject  of 
deep  plowing,  especially  in  cultivating  light  soils,  ex¬ 
cept  where  heavily  manured. 

The  prevailing  opinion  has  been,  and  probably  still 
to  a  great  extent  obtains,  that,  to  be  a  good  farmer  or 
planter,  it  is  necessary  to  plow  deep,  without  reference 
to  the  depth  of  the  soil.  We  find  crops  designed  for 
premiums,  usually  plowed  deep,  and  of  course  manured 
strongly;  doubtless  this  is  the  best  method  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  invariably  found  deep  plowing  on 
deep  and  rich  soils  to  answTer  well.  On  alluvial  soils, 
(for  example,  on  some  parts  of  the  Mississippi  bottoms,) 
by  plowing  deep,  a  richer  mould  is  often  turned  up. 

A  few  years  since  I  had  a  piece  of  pasture  swap;l 
turned  over  for  a  winter  crop,  plowed  about  three 
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inches  deep*  sowed,  and  the  grain  harrowed  in,  and 
hushed  smooth,  which  produced  a  good  crop.  Another 
piece  of  similar  ground,  a  few  rods  distant,  was  broken 
deep,  (about  8  to  10  inches,)  cross-plowed,  and  grain 
harrowed  in,  but  the  yield  was  not  half  to  the  former. 
Since  that  time,  where  the  soil  is  thin,  I  guard  against 
plowing  below  it;  believing  that  the  best  soil  is  usually 
at  the  surface. 

Much  of  our  land  in  New-England,  is  too  porous  to 
oe  benefitte.l  by  subsoil  plowing.  It  is  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  it  pays  for  the  labor  in  stiff  and  rich  lands;  except 
for  root  plants.  It  costs  more  than  double  the  power 
to  plow  twelve  inches  in  depth,  than  six. 

S.  Tillotson. 

Canton,  Ct.,  July  20th,  1846. 


AGRICULTURE. 


FARM  ACCOUNTS. 

Mr.  Tucker — In  order  fora  farmer  to  decide  which 
are  the  best  and  most  profitable  crops  he  raises,  he 
must  keep  a  correct  account  of  the  debits  and  credits  of 
each. 

To  do  this,  he  will  do  well  to  keep  a  journal  of  daily 
transactions,  and  from  that  post  into  an  account  book. 
Something  after  the  following  manner  his  journal  may 
be  kept : 


May  1,  1846. 

Fri.  Cloudy  and  rainy.  Wind  from  N.  E. 

F.  plowed  |  day  in  lot  No.  2., .  $1.00 

G.  reset  fence  between  lots  3  and  4, .  50 

Sat.  Cloudy,  rainy,  and  cool.  Wind  from  north. 

F.  finished  plowing  for  oats  in  lot  2, .  1.25 


The  form  of  the  Account  Book  or  Ledger. 


Mr.  Tucker — As  a  science,  agriculture  includes  in 
all  its  branches,  a  knowledge  as  extensive,  and  as  diffi¬ 
cult  completely  to  master,  as  many  of  the  learned  pro- 
fesiions.  It  is  a  field  continually  open  for  new  investi¬ 
gations,  and  within  a  few  years,  since  men  of  learning 
have  given  their  attention  to  it  as  a  science,  many  are  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  towards  elevating  it  to  a 
standard  which  it  justly  deserves.  There  are  doubtless 
many  who  are  far  excelled  in  some  of  its  ramifications, 
but  very  few  who  have  attained  that  perfection  which 
places  them  beyond  the  point  of  being  taught.  It  is  a 
pursuit  which  offers  the  liberal  mind  opportunities  for 
research  and  experiments  which  are  denied  him  in 
almost  every  other  branch  of  science.  If  he  turns  his 
attention  to  these,  after  much  severe  toil  and  labor,  he 
is  doomed  to  meet  with  disappointment,  having  learned 
that  the  perfection  to  which  the  science  has  already 
attained,  leaves  no  room  for  his  researches.  But  let  him 
devote  his  enthusiastic  toil  to  agriculture,  and  if  he  does 
not  make  some  important  discovery,  he  may  go  far  tow¬ 
ards  arranging  the  thousand  discordant  facts  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  among  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers,  a  more  inquisitive  spirit  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are  so  inti¬ 
mately  connected,  and  from  which  they  expect  to  de¬ 
rive.  not  only  their  subsistence,  but  their  hope  of  gain. 
The  leading  object  of  Agriculture,  is  to  increase  the 
quantity,  and  improve  the  quality,  of  the  productions  of 
the  soil,  and  to  do  it  with  the  least  expenditure,  or  in 
other  -words,  with  the  greatest  profit,  without  impo¬ 
verishing  the  soil.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
must  resort  to  experiments,  and  here  again  opens  a  wide 
and  extensive  field.  In  consequence  of  the  great  variety 
of  soils,  experiments  in  different  kinds,  though  nearly 
of  the  same  nature,  will  not  produce  like  results. 

The  leading  principles  of  agriculture  are  ever  the 
same;  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  after  decomposi¬ 
tion,  furnish  food  for  plants,  while  heat,  air,  and  moist¬ 
ure,  aid  in  nutrition. 

There  is  nothing,  practically  considered,  which  has 
done  more  towards  improving  the  minds  of  a  majority 
of  farmers,  than  the  circulation  of  a  well  conducted  ag¬ 
ricultural  paper.  It  is  a  means,  when  contributed  to 
by  able  and  practical  farmers,  by  which  every  man 
may  derive  new  anil  useful  information.  Its  contents 
are  made  up  of  the  results  of  the  most  careful  observa¬ 
tion,  and  consists  in  itself  of  a  general  storehouse  of 
knowledge  from  which  all  may  draw  something  new 
and  servicable.  It  also  furnishes  a  common  medium 
for  farmers  to  communicate  and  receive  instruction, 
thus  enabling  them  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  each 
other.  Among  the  list  of  agricultural  papers,  none 
rank  higher  (or  have  a  greater  circulation,)  than  the 
Cultivator,  and  it  is  only  regretted  that  it  does  not  make 
its  friendly  visits  more  frequently. 

Middlebury,  Vt,  July,  1846.  H.  L.  Sheldon. 


Cut  cart  stakes  while  the  bark  will  {<  run,”  and  peel 
them.  They  are  stronger  and  lighter  than  stakes  with 
the  bark  on. 


Oats .  Dr.  Cr. 


50 

00 

‘25 


In  this  manner  an  account  of  each  crop  can  be  kept, 
which  will  show  the  cost  and  profit,  the  lot  in  which 
it  was  raised,  and  the  amount  per  acre;  also  the  time 
of  sowing  and  harvesting,  which  will  be  a  satisfaction 
that  will  overbalance  all  time  and  trouble. 

D.  H.  Wright. 

Moscow,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1846. 


SPRING  HILL  PIPPIN, 

Strong's  Newtown  Pippin,  Seedling  Newtown  Pippin. 

Mr.  Tucker — About  the  year  1825,  Judge  Strong, 
of  Long  Island,  planted  some  seeds  of  the  genuine 
Green  Newtown  Pippin  apple,  from  which  he  now  has 
three  large  trees  that  have  borne  fruit  for  six  or  seven 
years.  The  fruit  of  all  of  these  assimilates  so  closely 
to  that  of  the  parent  tree,  that  it  would  be  immediately 
recognized  by  an  ordinary  observer.  One  of  these 
seediing  fruits  is  remarkable  for  its  fair  and  perfect 
form,  presenting  the  character  of  an  improved  variety, 
it  being  of  the  same  high  flavor,  and  of  the  appearance 
of  the  finest  specimens  that  can  be  selected  of  the  old 
kind.  The  tree  is  also  of  much  more  vigorous  growth 
than  the  old  variety,  which  constitutes  a  most  important 
improvement,  as  it  has  been  a  subject  of  regret  that  the 
parent  tree  is  of  only  moderate  growth,  with  a  rough 
bark.  To  those  pomologists  who  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  varieties  of  fruits,  a  great  relief  will  be 
afforded  by  the  production  of  a  new  seedling  Newtown 
Pippin.  Scions  for  100  trees  were  presented  by  Judge 
Strong,  in  1845,  to  Wm.  R.  Prince,  proprietor  of  the 
nurseries  at  Flushing,  who  has  that  number  of  trees 
growing  therefrom;  and  the  present  season,  Mr.  P.  has 
ingrafted  and  budded  500  more  from  the  original  tree. 
We  may  therefore  feel  assured  that  through  the  ex¬ 
ertions  and  extensive  correspondence  of  Mr.  Prince,  this 
highly  estimable  variety  will  soon  become  widely  dis¬ 
seminated.  The  Spring  Hill  Spitzenburg,  which  is  a 
seedling  of  the  Esopus  Spitzenburg,  was  also  originated 
from  seed  by  Judge  Strong,  and  by  him  presented  to 
Mr.  Prince. 


1846. 
April  14 
“  22. 

Lot  No.  9.  Two  acres. 

To  2^  days’  plowing,  . 

$  ' 
5 

c 

00 

$ 

“  5  bushels  of  seed,  (a)  40  o.,  . 

2  00 

u  u 

11  sowing  and  harrowing, . 

1  50 

May  2. 
?>  5 

Lot  No.  2.  Five  acres. 

To  4  days  plowing, . . 

1 

8  00 

‘‘  u  rolling, . . 

2  00 

“  6. 

“  14£  bushels  seed,  @  40  c., . . . 

5  80 

«  « 

“  2^  days  dragging.  ^  day  sowing, . 

4  02 

Aug.  20- 

Lot  No.  9. 

To  2  days  harvesting, . 

1 

9  00 

“  drawing  in,  threshing,  and  cleaning,. . . . 
Ry  100  bushels  oats,  (a)  3s., . 

4 

50 

37 

3 

“  straw . . 

Sept.  1. 

Lot  No.  2. 

To  harvesting,  drawing,  and  threshing,. . . . 
Rv  250  bushels  oats  and  straw, . 

16 

25 

101 

By  balance, . 

no  08 

141 

75 

141 
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VARIETIES  OF  WHEAT. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  perceive  an  advertisement  of  seed 
wheat  for  sale  in  your  August  number,  upon  which  I  wish 
to  offer  a  few  remarks.  I  think  those  who  offer  seeds  of 
any  kind  for  sale,  should  give  a  short  description  of  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  plant.  The  Soule  wheat 
is  a  very  prolific  variety — large  stiff  straw,  more  liable 
to  blight  or  rust  than  the  White  Flint;  shells  very  easy, 
and  there  is  much  more  complaint  of  its  being  injured 
by  the  wheat  worm.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  sown  only 
upon  rather  dry  or  rolling  land.  The  White  Flint  is 
less  liable  to  rust,  and  will  not  waste  in  harvesting,  even 
if  it  stands  several  days  after  it  is  fit  to  cut. 

The  Mediterranean  wheat  is  the  surest  wheat  that  is 
grown,  and  the  least  liable  to  rust;  straw  rather  small, 
and  is  quite  apt  to  fall.  For  those  who  wish  to  grow 
for  their  own  domestic  use,  it  is  preferable  to  any  other 
variety,  because  more  sure  of  a  crop,  and  will  make 
more  flour  to  the  bushel.  The  objection  to  this  wheat 
is,  that  the  flour  is  of  a  reddish  cast,  and  does  not  sell 
well  in  our  market.  The  writer  of  this  sent  several 
barrels  to  Albany  last  spring,  and  it  would  not  fetch 
within  one  dollar  per  barrel,  what  flour  of  the  WhL-rf 
Flint  variety  brought;  yet  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  it 
would  have  made  several  pounds  more  bread  than  the 
other. 

Spring  Wheat. — I  have  tried  the  Black  Sea  wheat. 
The  straw  is  very  limber — so  much  so  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  cut  it  with  a  cradle;  soil,  sand  and  gravelly 
loam.  Possibly  it  may  stand  better  on  a  more  calca¬ 
reous  soil.  The  yield,  I  think,  will  be  good. 

I  perceive  your  enterprizing  correspondent,  S.  W- 
Jewett,  has  produced,  as  he  supposes,  a  new  variety  of 
winter  wheat  from  the  summer  variety  of  Black  Sea 
wheat.  I  fear  he  has  drawn  his  conclusions  too  soon. 
And  why  ?  The  winter  of  1841  was  very  mild  here, 
and  hundreds  of  stools  of  the  common  two-rowed  bar¬ 
ley,  where  wheat  was  sown  after  said  crop,  stood  through 
the  winter,  and  produced  fine  long  ears,  which  ripened 
ten  days  earlier  than  the  wheat — and  yet  I  do  not  think 
any  one  would  think  of  calling  it  a  winter  variety  on 
that  account.  Wayne. 


WINTER  WHEAT  DERIVED  FROM  SPRING-  WHEAT. 


Mr.  Tucker. —  In  a  communication  from  S.  W. 
Jewett,  Esq.,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Cultivator, 
he  gives  the  process  by  which  he  obtained  a  good  yield 
from  a  fall  sowing  of  the  Odessa  or  Black  Sea  wheat. 
In  confirmation  of  his  experiments,  tending  to  show  that 
it  may  be  cultivated  as  a  winter  variety,  I  will  state  a 
few  facts  that  have  come  within  my  own  observation. 

On  the  1st  of  Nov.,  1843,  Mr.  Jared  Goodale  sowed 
one  bushel  of  Black  Sea  wheat.  The  ground  froze  soon 
after  the  sowing,  and  remained  so  until  the  opening  of 
the  spring,  when  the  wheat  came  forward  finely,  and  at 
harvest  gave  twenty-eight  bushels  from  the  one.  The 
berry  was  lighter  colored,  but  heavier  than  the  spring 
sown  gra  n. 

In  the  fall  of  1844,  Mr.  A.  Smith  sowed  about  two 
acres  with  the  Black  Sea  wheat.  I  saw  it  just  before 
harvest,  and  thought  it  promised  fair  for  at  least  thirty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  I  never  learned  how  much  it  ac¬ 
tually  did  yield;  but  will  say  it  was  such  a  piece  as  far 
mers  might  be  proud  to  raise.  Mr.  Smith  afterwards 
told  me  that  it  made  superior  flour.  Both  of  the  above 
pieces  were  sown  with  seed  raised  from  spring  sowing 
that  season,  without  other  preparation  than  is  usual  for 
common  winter  wheat. 

In  the  fore  part  of  September,  1845,  Dr.  D.  C.  Good- 
ale,  having  harvested  from  a  field  of  twenty -three  acres 
a  fair  crop  of  spring  sown  Odessa  wheat,  carefully  turn¬ 
ed  under  the  stubble,  and  excepting  about  three-fourths 
of  an  acre,  for  which  he  lacked  seed,  sowed  the  field 
with  the  Harmon  wheat,  as  it  is  called  with  us.  The 
seed  was  genuine,  the  Doctor  having  procured  it  from 
General  Harmon  the  season  before,  and  taken  much 
pains  to  keep  it  pure.  At  harvest  the  part  not  sown 


was  a  fair  growth  of  Black  Sea  wheat,  somewhat  un¬ 
even,  as  might  be  expected,  but  yielding  an  average  of 
fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  That  part  sown  with  the 
Harmon  wheat,  is  about  two-thirds  of  that  variety,  the 
remaining  third  was  Black  Sea  produced  from  the  scat¬ 
terings  of  the  first  harvest. 

The  last  I  will  now  notice,  was  a  small  lot  of  an  acre 
and  a  half  on  the  farm  of  Ira  Strong,  which  was  of 
spontaneous  growth,  or  sprung  from  the  droppings  in 
gathering  the  previous  crop.  The  land  not  having  been 
plowed,  or  in  any  way  cultivated,  the  grain  stood  thin, 
with  long  heads,  remarkably  well  filled,  the  straw  hard 
and  stiff,  compared  with  the  spring  sown. 

The  foregoing,  I  think  establishes  the  point  that  the 
Black  Sea  wheat  may  be  successfully  cultivated  as  a  win¬ 
ter  variety,  and  that  it  is  thus  improved  in  weight  of 
grain  and  quality  of  flour;  and  farther,  that  the  straw 
being  more  solid,  it  is  not  as  liable  to  lodge. 

J.  W.  Strong. 


CURING  PROVISIONS. 


A  writer  with  the  signature  Zea,  gives  some  direc¬ 
tions  in  the  Montreal  Witness  in  regard  to  curing  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  English  market,  which  may  be  both  useful 
and  interesting.  He  is  in  favor  of  dry  salting,  as  it  is 
called,  that  is  rubbing  the  meat  with  salt,  instead  of  put- 
ing  it  into  brine.  This  mode,  he  thinks  of  great  im¬ 
portance;  for  he  observes,  “  it  takes  away  the  blood, 
cures  the  meat,  condenses  it,  coagulates  the  albumen, 
and  renders  it  not  so  liable  either  to  spoil  or  to  become 
salt.  Hams  and  bacon,  it  is  well  known,  cured  with 
dry  salt,  can  be  kept  perfectly  well,  though  not  one 
quarter  as  salt  as  those  prepared  in  the  brine  tub,  indeed 
scarcely  to  to  be  considered  as  salt  food  at  all.” 

The  quality  of  salt  he  deems  of  the  next  consequence. 
The  salt  made  in  “the  States,’*  he  thinks,  is  too  often 
impure,  though  he  says  the  manufacturer  might  refine 
it  so  as  to  be  as  good  as  any  other. 

Cleanliness  is  another  point  which  he  considers  as 
deserving  much  attention.  He  says,  “  washing  the 
meat  in  water  before  finally  packing  it  up  for  sale,  should 
never  be  neglected;  and  care  should  also  be  taken  to 
avoid  all  kinds  of  dirt.  The  people  of  Britain,  correctly 
enough,  are  very  particular  in  this  respect;  they  like  to 
see  the  color  of  meat,  and  so,  partially,  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  its  quality.” 

Beef,  he  says,  should  be  cut  into  sii  pound  pieces, 
and  pork  into  four  pound  pieces,  the  former  to  be  packed 
in  tierces  of  300  pounds,  the  latter  in  barrels  of  200 
pounds,  each  containing  fifty  pieces.  “The  reason  for 
this,”  it  is  said,  “  is  that  beef  being  generally  served  out 
to  men  at  sea  in  greater  quantities  than  pork,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  have  it  in  larger  pieces,  without  weigh¬ 
ing;  pieces  of  those  sizes  are  also  more  perfectly  cured 
through  than  larger  pieces,  and  when  of  a  uniform  size 
they  pack  better.  The  pieces  of  beef  being  larger  than 
those  of  pork,  it  is  obviously  better  that  larger  casks  be 
employed  to  hold  them  more  conveniently.  Even  when 
intended  for  domestic  use,  uniformly  sized  pieces  are 
more  convenient  than  those  of  various  dimensions,  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  cut  before  being  used,  the  piece  left  being 
thrown  back  often  carelessly  into  the  cask,  and  liable  to 
get  rusty  in  consequence.” 

He  is  not  in  favor  of  the  use  of  saltpetre.  Its  only 
value,  he  thinks,  is  to  give  color  to  the  meat.  Th-e 
points  most  deserving  attention,  he  sums  up  as  follows: 

“First,  The  pieces  must  consist  of,  for  beef,  six 
pound  pieces,  and  pork,  four  pound  pieces. 

“ Second,  The  salt  must  be  good,  and  but  very  little 
saltpetre  must  be  employed. 

“Third,  The  meat  must  be  dry  rubbed  for  three  or  four 
days,  at  least  once  a  day,  to  extract  a  certain  quantity  of 
water,  and  to  chemically  alter  the  meat. 

“  Fouith ,  The  meat  must  be  put  into  pickle,  so  as  to 
cure  it  sufficiently;  in  this  it  should  remain  ten  days,  or 
until  it  is  required  to  hie  packed. 

“  Fifth,  It  must  be  well  washed  in  water,  if  neces¬ 
sary  scraped  or  cut. 

“Sixth,  Packed  away,  if  beef,  in  tierces;  if  pork,  in 
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barrels,  with  good  coarse  salt;  the  packages  filled  up 
with  clean  pickle. 

“For  dried  or  smoked  meats,  the  dry  salting  alone 
should  be  employed;  they  will  be  found  of  a  perfectly 
distinct  flavor  from  those  cured  alone  in  pickle;  and  al¬ 
though  slightly  salted,  keeping  far  better  than  provi¬ 
sions  so  highly  salted  by  the  wet  process,  as  to  be  scarce¬ 
ly  eatable. 

“  The  use  of  sugar  or  molasses  is  daily  gaining  favor 
among  packers;  as  preserving  meat  in  a  superior  man¬ 
ner,  having  a  liner  flavor,  keeping  better,  and  never 
becoming  rusty;  and  however  old,  never  excessive¬ 
ly  salt.  It  has  also  been  asserted  on  high  medical 
authority,  that  the  use  of  sugar  in  curing  meat,  would 
prevent  that  fearful  disease  sea  scurvy.  It  has  been  used 
in  curing  hams  for  a  long  period,  indeed  a  good  flavored 
ham  cannot  be  prepared  without  it;  but  it  is  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  in  curing  beef,  which  is  to  be  kept  for  a 
length  of  time,  or  which  is  required  of  a  fine  flavor. 

It  is  used  in  the  first  process,  along  with  the  salt,  for 
dried  provisions — say  one  pound  sugar,  or  one  pint  mo¬ 
lasses  to  four  pounds  salt.  With  pickled  meats,  it  is 
used  in  the  last  process  along  with  salt,  to  pack  up  the 
meat  in  the  cask,  say  about  half  of  each,  sugar  and  salt. 

“  As  regards  the  kinds  of  beef  to  be  packed;  the  best 
description  consists  of  prime  mess,  the  pieces  rejected 
from  mess  causing  too  great  a  loss  to  the  packer.  The 
coarse  pieces  of  the  leg,  which  are  rejected  from  prime 
mess,  can  be  boned,  dry  salted,  and  dried;  in  which  way 
they  yield  as  good  a  return  as  the  rest. 

“Owing  to  the  great  local  demand,  the  most  desirable 
description  of  pork  consists  of  mess:  the  rib  pieces  of 
hogs  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds  should  be  so 
packed :  The  hams  and  cheeks,  as  also  the  fore  part,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  neck  and  shoulder  in  a  piece,  should  be 
cured  and  dried;  the  fashion  of  removing  the  bones  from 
the  latter  is  worthy  of  adoption,  as  when  the  bone  is  left 
the  meat  is  much  more  apt  to  spoil,  besides  being  an 
awkward  joint.  Prepared  this  way,  the  pieces  rejected 
fetch  as  good  a  price  as  the  rest.  When  the  pig  is  too 
small  for  mess,  but  large  enough  for  prime,  the  latter 
should  be  made,  reserving  the  hams  and  cheeks;  if  too 
heavy  for  prime,  remove  some  of  the  rib  pieces  to  add 
to  the  mess;  prime  mess  neither  suiting  the  British  nor 
Canadian  markets;  whereas  prime  suits  the  British  and 
West  India  demand  better  than  even  mess.” 

It  is  known  that  provisions  are  sometimes  preserved 
by  being  packed  in  air-tight  vessels.  In  relation  to 
this  process,  the  writer  from  which  we  quote  observes: 

“Provisions  are  preserved  in  many  places  without 
salt,  by  putting  them  together  with  water  into  metal 
cases,  putting  the  cases  into  water  to  boil,  converting 
the  water  in  the  case  into  steam,  thus  expelling  the  air, 
the  metal  case  is  then  soldered  down.  Provisions  thus 
put  up  keep  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time. 

“  The  only  objection  is  the  expense,  they  having  ge¬ 
nerally  been  prepared  at  places  where  provisions  are 
costly,  and  put  up  in  small  packages.  By  packing  where 
provisions  are  cheaper,  and  using  large  canisters,  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  cost  more  than  if 
prepared  with  salt. 

“  But  it  has  often  occurred  to  me,  that  the  preserving 
of  animal  food  might  be  simplified  by  filling  up  the 
packages  with  melted  fat  in  lieu  of  water;  that  of  the 
animal  to  be  packed,  being  preferably  employed,  in 
which  case  wooden  casks  might  be  used,  and  boiling 
would  not  be  necessary.  The  meat  should  be  free  from 
large  bones,  and  immersed  in  hot  fat  long  enough  to 
expel  the  air,  then  put  in  a  cask  previously  saturated,  the 
fat  poured  on  as  filled. 

“  tfor  sea  use  or  export  to  the  West  Indies,  this  article 
would  be  invaluable,  and  would  be  cheaper  than  the 
usual  mode  of  curing  in  inland  places,  where  salt  is  ex¬ 
pensive,  as  all  the  material  required  would  be  on  the 
spot,  the  fat  selling  as  well  with  the  meat,  as  if,  as 
usual,  rendered  into  tallovv,  and  for  culinary  purposes 
could  be  easily  removed,  either  by  exposure  to  the  fire, 
or  immersion  in  boiling  water.” 

In  the  Liverpool  Times,  I  find  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  under  the  head  of  “  New  Import  from  America: 
f  Some  barrels  of  fresh  pork  have  arrived  at  this  port 


from  America.  It  is  preserved  fresh  and  wholesome, 
by  filling  up  each  barrel  with  melted  lard.’ 

“  I  may  add,  that  I  have  since  learned  that  many  Ca¬ 
nadian  farmers  keep  fresh  sausages  all  summer  in  the 
same  manner.” 


FARMING!  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 


From  the  large  number  of  subscribers  we  have  in  New- 
Lebanon  and  vicinity,  we  were  prepared  to  expect  a 
good  degree  of  attention  to  agricultural  improvement, 
and  in  this  respect  we  were  not  disappointed.  Our  trip 
was  made  with  so  much  haste,  that  we  were  unable  to 
visit  as  many  people  as  we  would  have  called  on ;  though 
we  probably  formed  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land,  and  the  system  of  farming  pursued, 
by  passing  through  the  neighborhood;  and  we  are  free 
to  say,  that  neater  and  better  cultivated  farms  than  we 
saw  here,  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  We  intend  no  invidiousness  in  making  parti¬ 
cular  mention  of  the  farms  of  Messrs.  Jabez  Pierce, 
John  Murdock,  Peter  and  Reuben  Barker,  and 
Elijah  Bagg,  (all  of  New-Lebanon,)  and  Roswell  G. 
Pierce  and  the  Messrs.  Gardener  of  Stephentown. 

Fruits. — Apples,  pears  and  plums  do  well  on  many 
of  the  slaty  hills  of  this  region.  Some  years  since  many 
of  the  farmers,  by  attention  to  their  orchards,  especially 
to  the  production  of  winter  apples,  laid  up  money,  but 
their  children  seem  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  in  con¬ 
tinuing  the  old  orchards,  in  many  cases  without  giving 
them  much  attention,  instead  of  setting  out  and  culti¬ 
vating  young  trees.  The  consequence  is  that  less  apples 
are  now  produced,  and  of  poorer  quality  than  formerly, 
and  the  farms  are  too  often  cumbered  by  old  scraggy 
trees  of  no  value.  Pears  appear  to  do  well  here;  near¬ 
ly  all  the  trees  we  saw,  were  very  heavily  loaded  with 
fruit.  The  same  want  of  young  trees  was  noticed,  how¬ 
ever,  as  has  been  spoken  of  in  regard  to  apples.  But  as 
a  taste  for  horticultural  improvements  is  evidently  in¬ 
creasing,  we  trust  this  defect  will  ere  long  be  remedied. 
Mr.  R.  G.  Pierce  of  Stephentown  is  forming  a  nursery 
of  various  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
year  or  two,  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  sup¬ 
ply  such  as  are  wanted. 

Under-draining — We  saw  a  few  instances  where 
this  operation  had  been  practised  with  excellent  success; 
and  we  will  remark,  that  in  our  opinion,  greater  advan¬ 
tage  would  result  from  a  general  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
under-draining,  in  this  section,  than  almost  any  other 
mode  of  improvement.  The  land  on  the  mountain  slopes 
is  natural  to  grass,  when  not  too  wet;  its  natural  decli¬ 
vity  is  favorable  to  draining,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
take  the  surplus  water  from  the  surface,  to  make  the 
most  productive  meadows.  In  other  situations,  where 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  warming  influence 
of  the  sun,  the  practice  of  this  system  will  render  the 
soil  capable  of  yielding  bountiful  crops  of  almost  every 
kind.  We  witnessed  this  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bagg  of 
New-Lebanon,  and  on  that  of  Mr.  Pierce  of  Stephen- 
towm.  Will  not  these  examples  stimulate  others  to  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  same  practice  ? 

Fences. — Stonewalls,  and  what  is  called  “half- wall,” 
are  quite  common.  The  latter  is  a  fence  with  two  or 
three  boards  or  rails  attached  to  posts,  so  as  to  form  the 
top  of  the  fence,  with  stone  underpinning  or  base.  From 
the  abundance  of  stone  which  can  readily  be  obtained 
on  most  farms,  either  in  loose  boulders  or  by  quarrying 
from  the  beds  of  rock,  walls  are  nearly  as  cheap  in  their 
first  cost  as  any  kind  of  fence,  and  when  properly  made 
are  no  doubt  the  best  in  the  long  run.  We  noticed  that 
Mr.  R.  G.  Pierce  had  commenced  enclosing  his  farm 
with  capital  walls.  He  has. already  several  hundred  rods 
laid  apparently  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  giving 
to  the  farm  an  air  of  neatness,  by  their  regular  angles 
and  straight  lines,  which  is  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  eye.  It  is  sometimes  objected  that  walls  do  not  form 
a  good  fence  against  sheep;  the  jagged  and  rough  sides 
permitting  them  to  climb  readily  to  the  top;  but  Mr. 
Pierce  assures  us  that  where  attention  is  paid  to  lay  the 
sides  as  even  and  true  as  may  readily  be  done,  sheep 
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will  not  attempt  to  scale  the  sides,  and  the  walls  form 
a  perfectly  safe  fence  against  them. 

Bees. — Considerable  numbers  of  bees  are  kept  in  this 
section.  The  most  successful  cultivator  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  stock  which  we  met  with,  was  Mr.  Nathan 
Howard  of  Stephentown.  He  has  long  studied  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  these  insects  with  close  observation,  and  has  no 
doubt  obtained  a  very  correct  knowledge  of  their  eco¬ 
nomy.  He  has  a  house  of  somewhat  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion  in  which  his  bees  are  kept.  It  is  so  contrived  that 
it  may  be  readily  closed,  the  light  totally.excluded,  and 
yet  be  ventilated.  The  walls  are  double,  and  when  it 
is  closed,  the  bees  are  not  much  affected  by  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  weather,  so  that  they  remain  in 
a  quiet  or  half  dormant  state,  requiring  comparatively 
but  little  food  throughout  the  winter  season.  In  summer 
it  is  opened,  but  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  strike  the 
hives.  It  appears  to  us  altogether  the  best  plan  for 
wintering  bees  that  we  have  ever  seen.  But  we  have 
not  attempted  a  particular  description  of  the  house  or 
Mr.  H.’s  mode  of  management,  as  we  expect  some  de¬ 
tails  on  these  points  from  him. 

New-Lebanon  Springs. — We  made  a  short  call  at 
these  springs,  which  seem  to  become  every  year  more 
popular.  We  believe  the  number  of  visitors  at  the  se¬ 
veral  hotels,  including  the  patients  at  the  Hydropathic 
Institution  here,  has  averaged  nearly  300  for  a  conside¬ 
rable  portion  of  the  present  season.  A  considerable 
market  is  thus  afforded  for  the  fruits,  vegetables,  &c. 
produced  in  the  neighborhood.  By  the  politeness  of 
Mr.  Hall,  the  proprietor  of  the  Columbian  Hotel,  we 
took  a  look  at  the  baths,  the  fountain,  &c.  The  water 
is  the  most  perfectly  pure  and  limpid  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined.  It  issues  from  the  rock  at  the  rate  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  barrels  per  minute,  and  of  a  temperature  of 
about  72  degrees.  A  bottle  of  this  water,  which  we  i 
took  from  the  fountain,  is  now  undergoing  a  chemical 
examination  by  Prof.  Emmons  of  this  city.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  investigation  may  show  to  what  principle 
the  beneficial  effects  of  bathing  in  this  water  are  spe¬ 
cially  attributable. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SHAKERS. 

The  present  settlement  of  Shakers,  or  United  Breth¬ 
ren,  at  New-Lebanon,  was  the  first  spot  on  which  this 
sect  ever  located.  They  commenced  here  about  forty 
years  ago.  The  society  consists  at  present  of  about  600 
persons,  more  than  half  of  which  are  females.  From 
small  beginnings,  they  have  acquired  large  possessions, 
holding  at  this  time  not  less  than  seven  thousand  acres  j 
of  land,  mostly  lying  contiguously.  We  spent  a  few  | 
hours  examining  various  objects  connected  with  this 
community. 

Their  buildings  are  all  built  in  the  most  substantial  ' 
manner,  and  are  constructed  with  particular  regard  to 
convenience.  One  of  their  barns  is,  considered  in  all 
respects,  the  best  contrived  and  most  perfect  of  any  we 
have  seen.  It  is  one  hundred  and  forty-one  feet  long, 
fifty  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  feet  high  in  the  walls. 
It  consists  of  three  stories.  The  basement  is  devoted  to 
the  stock  and  the  storage  of  vegetables  in  winter;  the  se¬ 
cond  and  third  to  hay  and  grain.  The  main  entrance 
for  produce  is  in  the  third  story,  which,  from  the  barn 
being  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  is  nearly  level  with  the 
ground.  A  floor  runs  lengthwise  through  the  barn,  on 
this  story,  and  the  hay  and  other  articles  are  pitched 
downward  into  the  bays  on  each  side.  The  barn  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  containing  two  hundred  tons  of  hay,  and  it  is 
so  disposed  that  scarcely  any  of  it  has  to  be  raised  high¬ 
er  than  the  wragon  from  which  i-t  is  thrown.  Only  two 
hands  are  necessary  to  unload — one  to  pitch  off,  and  one 
to  keep  the  mow  level,  thus  saving  a  great  amount  of 
labor  compared  with  what  is  required  in  barns  of  com¬ 
mon  construction. 

The  apartments  for  the  cattle  are  complete.  The 
walls  which  are  of  very  solid  stone-work,  are  plastered, 
and  though  cool  in  summer,  we  should  suppose  they 
would  be  so  warm  in  winter  that  no  frost  would  be  found 
there;  windows  in  each  side  permit  free  ventilation. 
The  foduer  is  thrown  into  racks  for  the  stock,  from  the 


“  feeding  floor”  in  the  second  story.  In  front  of  the 
racks  are  mangers  to  catch  any  straws  that  drop  from 
the  racks,  as  the  fodder  is  pulled  out  by  the  animals. 
An  open  space  is  left  between  the  racks  and  mangers, 
which  allows  the  animals  ready  access  to  fresh  air,  pre¬ 
vents  the  hay  in  the  racks  from  being  made  unpalatable 
by  their  breath,  and  gives  room  also  to  slip  in  boxes 
when  it  is  wished  to  feed  with  slops  or  roots.  The  man. 
who  had  charge  of  the  stock,  said  he  could  feed  and  take 
care  of  a  hundred  animals  in  this  barn  with  less  labor 
than  he  could  manage  twenty  in  any  other  barn  he  ever 
saw.  The  cattle  stand  on  a  platform  with  a  gentle  slope, 
which  renders  it  easier  to  keep  them  clean  and  dry. 
The  cows  are  tied  by  chains  around  the  neck,  and  are 
always  milked  in  their  stalls  summer  and  winter.  They 
are  milked  exactly  at  fixed  times.  So  punctual  are  the 
attendants  to  this,  that  a  clock  is  kept  in  the  apartment, 
and  the  herdsman  told  us  at  what  moment  the  cows 
would  be  in  their  places. 

The  barnyard  is  so  contrived  that  none  of  the  manure 
is  wasted.  It  is  kept  littered  with  straw  and  such  waste 
matters  as  can  be  procured,  and  the  manure  from  the 
stalls  is  made  into  compost  with  that  in  the  yard,  mixed 
with  muck,  and  is  not  used  till  it  has  become  fine  by 
decomposition. 

Neat  Siock! — The  cattle  kept  here  are  nearly  all 
crossed  with  Short-Horn  blood,  and  some  are  purely  of 
this  variety.  Some  years  since  a  bull  and  three  cows 
were  procured  by  this  community  from  their  brethren 
near  Lebanon,  Ohio.  They  were  of  the  Short-Horn 
stock  imported  into  Kentucky  by  Lewis  Sanders  and 
others,  commonly  known  as  the  importation  of  1817. 
The  descendants  of  the  animals  procured  from  Ohio  are 
still  kept.  About  twenty  j^ears  ago,  the  society  hired 
for  one  season  Gorham  Parsons’  imported  bull  Fortu- 
natus  or  Holderness.*  This  bull  was  no  doubt  of  the  same 
breed  as  the  animals  of  the  Kentucky  importation  of  1817, 
they  having  been  all  procured  from  the  same  section,  the 
banks  of  the  Tees  in  England.  The  two  branches  of 
this  stock,  that  derived  from  Kentucky  and  the  bull 
Holderness,  have  here  been  bred  together,  and  the  stock 
thus  produced  exhibits  quite  an  uniform  character. 
They  are  generally  large,  tolerably  well  shaped  animals, 
but  rather  heavy  in  bone,  and  somewhat  coarse-fleshed. 
Some  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  great  milkers. 
We  were  told  that  the  progeny  of  Holderness  were  ge¬ 
nerally  superior  for  the  dairy.  We  believe  this  to  have 
been  true  of  his  stock  generally,  and  he  was  used  for  3 
long  time  and  in  many  neighborhoods,  in  different  parts 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  finally  in  Western 
New-York.  The  society  here  have  many  of  the  second 
generation,  which  show  strongly  the  characteristics  of 
the  old  bull,  and  it  is  only  a  year  or  two  since  they  sent 
a  cow  to  Virginia,  which  was  one  of  his  immediate  off¬ 
spring.  Several  members  stated  that  Holderness  was  of 
more  value  to  them  than  any  other  bull  they  had  ever 
used,  and  that  they  would  gladly  give  a  large  price  for 
another  of  the  same  stock  or  similar  character.  Some 
crosses  with  the  Ayrshire  breed  have  lately  been  intro¬ 
duced.  They  are  considerably  smaller  than  the  other 
stock,  but  it  does  not  yet  appear  that  they  have  any  par¬ 
ticular  superiority  for  any  purpose.  A  longer  trial  may, 
however,  more  fully  develope  their  qualities,  and  induce 
a  more  favorable  opinion  of  them.  The  cattle  are  all 
in  fine  order  and  show  that  they  are  properly  cared  for. 

Dairying. — The  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  is 
only  carried  on  to  the  extent  demanded  by  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Cheese  was  formerly  produced  for  sale,  and 
of  such  quality,  that  it  commanded  (when  old)  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound.  The  same  sys¬ 
tem  of  manufacture  is  still  pursued.  The  different  dairy 
apartments  were  shown  to  us,  and  all  information  in  re- 
£  ard  to  the  various  processes  and  management  cheerful 
ly  given.  The  buildings  appropriated  to  this  branch  of 
business  are  rather  small.  They  were  erected  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  and  are  less  conve- 
vient  than  most  of  their  modern  structures  are;  it  is, 
therefore,  designed  to  supply  their  place  by  a  new  edi¬ 
fice,  to  be  constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan.  The 


*  For  a  history  of  this  animal,  see  Cultivator,  for  1845,  p.  349. 
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several  rooms  for  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  are  kept  with 
most  scrupulous  neatness.  Not  a  fly  or  any  other  insect, 
nor  even  the  least  speck  of  dirt  could  be  here  discovered. 
The  cheese-room  was  cool  and  airy;  the  windows  of 
which  were  protected  by  gauze  screens,  and  the  tempe¬ 
rature  kept  low  by  wetting  the  floor  with  cold  water. 
After  the  cheese  is  properly  cured  in  this  room,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  weather  has  become  so  cold  as  to  make  it  liable 
to  freeze,  it  is  removed  to  a  room  in  the  cellar  or  base¬ 
ment  of  the  house.  Here  the  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same,  about  45  degrees  at  all  times.  It  is  kept  here  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  improves  with  age. 

Economical  arrangement. — The  cellar  just  men¬ 
tioned,  (which,  by  the  way,  is  so  cold  that  no  ice-house 
is  ever  needed,)  belongs  to  the  house  of  the  principal 
or  senior  family.  On  signifying  our  wish  to  see  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  culinary  purposes,  two  of  the  females 
at  once  accompanied  us  to  the  kitchen,  and  kindly  show¬ 
ed  us  the  admirable  fixtures,  and  explained  their  various 
uses.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  minute  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  the  labor-saving  contrivances  which  are  here 
secured.  We  have  examined  similar  departments  be¬ 
longing  to  various  large  establishments,  but  have  never 
seen  such  perfect  conveniences  as  there  are  here,  and 
we  knew  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  skill  and  inge¬ 
nuity  evinced  in  the  original  design,  or  the  neatness  dis¬ 
played  in  their  use.  A  view  of  this  beautifully  clean 
kitchen,  and  the  systematic  and  quiet  manner  in  which 
operations  are  here  conducted,  is  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
The  cooking  for  a  family  of  some  300  persons  is  here 
done  with  less  labor  than  is  usually  required  for  thirty. 

Sales. — A  large  portion  of  the  sales  of  the  society 
consist  of  dried  herbs,  extracts,  and  the  seeds  of  vege¬ 
tables.  Some  fifty  to  sixty  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to 
the  production  of  these  articles.  The  amount  of  sales, 
or  the  nett  profits  of  the  business  we  did  not  learn.  The 
cultivation  of  their  herb  and  vegetable  gardens,  as  well 
as  their  fields  generally,  is  very  neat.  The  herbs  and 
Other  preparations  are  put  up  in  the  best  manner,  and 
are  sold  by  established  agents  in  the  large  cities,  and 
also  by  travelling  agents  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.  We  noticed  a  press  used  for  pressing  herbs, 
which  appears  to  possess  some  important  improvements. 
It  was  invented  by  a  young  man  belonging  to  the  soci¬ 
ety,  and  we  believe  he  has  secured  a  patent  for  it.  We 
hope  he  will  furnish  drawings  and  a  description  of  it  for 
insertion  in  our  columns. 

We  are  well  avvart  that  many  of  the  improvements 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  cannot  be  so  readily  or  ad¬ 
vantageously  carried  out  on  common  farms  or  individual 
estates,  anil  we  do  not  bring  them  forward  as  deserving 
universal  adoption;  but  we  do  think  that  something  of 
the  system,  which  is  here  observed  in  conducting  busi¬ 
ness,  might  be  profitably  imitated  by  many  of  our  farm¬ 
ers.  Above  all  we  dp  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  both 
to  husbandmen  and  housewives,  the  shakers’  examples 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  the  imitation  of  which  we 
are  sure  would  result  in  the  increase  of  comfort  and 
happiness. 

Wild  Geese. — Cn  the  premises  occupied  by  one  of 
the  families  of  Shakers,  we  saw  the  largest  flock  of  these 
birds  we  have  ever  seen  in  a  domestic  state.*  There 
were  about  forty  in  number,  all  of  which  anti  about  as 
many  more,  which  have  been  sold,  sprung  from  one  pair 
procured  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  man  who  has 
charge  of  them,  Daniel  Hawkins,  gave  us  some  facts 
in  regard  to  their  habits  which  were  new  to  us,  and  may 
be  worthy  of  note.  It  is  known  that  wild  geese  do  not 
breed  till  three  years  old;  but  friend  Hawkins  states 
that  they  always  mate  in  the  fall,  preceding  the  spring 
when  the}-  are  to  breed.  He  states  that  the  new  pair 
selects  the  site  for  its  future  nest  in  the  fall  soon  after 
mating,  and  that  they  carefully  guard  it  ever  afterwards 
till  the  young  brood  is  brought  off.  The  ganders  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  strict  monogamists ,  choosing  but  one  female, 
and  adhering  to  her  with  the  strictest  fidelity  till  death 
or  force  separates  them.  This  seems  to  be  their  natural 
state,  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  male  would  not  unite 


with  more  than  one  female,  where  the  number  of  the 
latter  was  greater  than  the  former. 

This  family  of  geese  furnish  an  example  of  “in-and- 
in”  breeding.  In  discussing  this  subject  in  a  former 
article,  we  stated  that  aboriginal  or  pure  races  of  ani¬ 
mals  were  not  known  to  degenerate  from  this  course  of 
breeding.  Friend  H.  informed  us  that  the  original  pair  of 
geese  from  which  these  have  descended,  belonged  to  on® 
brood;  they  were  therefore,  of  precisely  the  same  blood, 
and  their  offspring  to  this  time, have  been  produced  by  the 
strictest  in-and-in  breeding.  But  have  they  degenera¬ 
ted  ?  is  the  question.  Not  in  the  least  degree,  so  far  as 
can  be  discovered.  They  breed  as  well  as  they  ever  did, 
and  the  young  are  as  large,  as  hardy  and  as  perfect  as 
the  old  stock  were. 

These  geese,  besides  being  a  curiosity  and  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  a  place,  are  thought  to  be  quite  as  profitable 
as  any.  It  is  said  they  have  more  and  better  feathers; 
they  are  heavier  and  more  hardy.  Friend  Hawkins  in¬ 
forms  us  that  the  female  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs  the 
first  breeding  season,  or  the  spring  they  are  three  years 
old,  and  after  that  an  average  of  about  seven.  All  the 
eggs  generally  hatch,  and  the  young  are  almost  sure  to 
grow  up.  Their  growth  is  surprisingly  rapid,  reaching 
nearly  their  full  weight,  as  friend  H.  states,  in  about 
eight  weeks.  This  quickness  of  growth  admits  of  their 
being  reared,  in  their  wild  state,  within  the  sho^t  sum¬ 
mers  of  the  polar  regions.  During  incubation,  the  gan¬ 
der  watches  the  nest  night  and  day,  and  will  peril  his 
j  life  in  defending  it  against  all  intruders.  lie  manifests 
as  much  affection  for  the  young  as  the  mother,  and  is 
|  even  more  assiduous  in  providing  for  them.  He  always 
I  endeavors  to  induce  as  many  of  the  young  as  possible  to 
|  place  themselves  under  his  care.  In  this  way  the  strong¬ 
est  ganders  often  get  away  the  young  belonging  to  others. 
The  first  gander  of  this  flock  was  kept  over  twenty 
years,  and  he  always  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  patriarch 
to  all  his  posterity — none  in  the  flock  refused  to  yield 
to  his  authority,  and  he  availed  himself  of  what  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  wras  his  right,  in  taking  charge  each 
season  of  several  broods  of  young. 


SCIENTIFIC  FACTS. 


*  We  noticed  also  a  fine  fiock  of  these  geese  on  the  farm  ol  Samuel 
Perry  of  New-Lebanon. 


Nitrogen. — Wheat  exhausts  soils,  because  it  derives 
therefrom  the  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  the 
grain  contains;  but  it  is  this  same  quantity  of  nitrogen 
which  renders  it  more  valuable  than  other  grains.  To- 
j  bacco  exhausts  powerfully  the  soil,  because  it  requires 
i  an  abundance  of  nitrogen  to  form  its  nicotine;  but  on 
this  principle  its  value  in  market  depends.  To  produce 
indigo,  nitrogen  must  be  supplied  to  the  plant  by  an 
abundance  of  rich  manure;  no  crop  is  more  exhausting; 
but  without  the  nitrogen  no  coloring  matter  could  be 
formed.  The  value  is  in  proportion  to  the  cost;  and  the 
success  of  the  cultivator  depends  on  the  skill  with  which 
he  turns  the  nitrogen  of  waste  and  valueless  substances 
into  those  of  high  price  in  market. 

Blood. — Blood  examined  under  amicroscope,  is  found 
to  consist  of  minute  red  particles,  floating  in  a  nearly 
colorless  liquor.  These  red  particles,  in  human  blood, 
are  from  one  four-thousandth  to  one  eight-thousandth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  In  most  other  animals  they  are 
I  larger. 

Preserving  Animal  Substances. — Putrefaction 
requires  the  presence  of  water;  hence,  by  drying  ani¬ 
mal  substances,  they  are  preserved.  Hence  one  reason 
of  the  preserving  power  of  salt,  from  its  strong  affinity 
for  the  water  contained  in  these  substances.  Alcohol 
operates  partly  in  the  same  way.  Various  other  sub¬ 
stances  act  by  entering  into  combination,  and  the  divel- 
lent  tendencies  of  the  affinities  of  the  constituents  of 
those  substances  are  overcome;  among  these  are  corro¬ 
sive  sublimate,  copperas,  tannin,  wood  vinegar,  and 
kreosote.  A  high  temperature  stops  putrefaction  by 
coagulating  the  azotized  materials.  Putrefaction  is  im¬ 
possible  above  182o  or  below  32°.  Freezing  acts  precise¬ 
ly  as  drying.  Hence  bodies  preserved  by  frost,  and  those 
which  remain  fresh  for  years  after  death  on  the  Arabian 
deserts,  are  preserved  from  the  same  essential  cause. 
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Amber,  according  to  scientific  authority,  is  the  tur¬ 
pentine  of  unknown  trees  belonging  to  a  former  geolo¬ 
gical  epoch. 

Butter. — This  substance  is  a  mixture  of  six  different 
fats,  viz.,  common  stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine,  with 
butyrine,  caprbine,  and  caprine.  Keeping  butter  after 
melted,  at  a  temperature  of  68°  for  some  days,  the  stea¬ 
rine  and  margarine  crystallize,  white  the  other  remains 
liquid.  Oleine  is  separated  by  solution  in  alcohol;  the 
others  by  successive  solutions  in  the  same,  as  they  pos¬ 
sess  different  degrees  of  solubility,  but  have  not  been 
obtained  pure. 

Coloring  Matter  of  Plants. — The  green  color  of 
plants  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  substance  termed  Chlo¬ 
rophyll.  But  so  excessive  is  its  coloring  power,  that 
even  very  deeply  colored  plants  contain  very  little  of  it; 
and  Berzelius  calculated  that  the  entire  mass  of  leaves 
of  a  large  tree  seldom  contains  ten  grains  of  this  sub¬ 
stance.  Its  composition  has  not  been  fully  ascertained, 
though  it  contains  no  nitrogen.  The  coloring  matter 
of  flowers,  from  its  very  minute  quantity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  examine. 

Kreosote. — This  is  the  antiseptic  principle  in  pyro¬ 
ligneous  acid,  and  in  the  smoke  of  burning  vegetable  sub¬ 
stances.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is, that  it  coagulates 
albumen  and  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  and  these 
bodies  are  then  no  longer  susceptible  of  putrefaction.  Fi- 
brine,  or  muscular  flesh,  immersed  in  a  solution  of  kre¬ 
osote  for  some  minutes,  has  no  tendency  to  putrefy  even 
if  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Kreosote  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  action  on  vegetable  substances;  hence  fence  posts, 
immersed  in  pyroligneous  acid,  are  rendered  very  du¬ 
rable. 

Cocoa-tallow. — The  albumen  of  the  cocoa  nut  con¬ 
tains  a  solid  fat,  which  is  extracted  from  it,  and  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles.  It  is  a  mixture  of  ordinary 
oleine  with  a  stearine,  which  contains  a  peculiar  acid, 
called  cocoa  stearic  acid. 

Nutritive  value  of  Food. — Boussingault  has  shown 
by  experiments,  that  in  herbivorous  animals,  the  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  assimilated  for  the  growth  of  its 
muscular  aud  other  tissues,  is  derived  from,  and  equal  to 
that  contained  in  the  vegetable  substances  used  as  food; 
and  that  hence,  to  ascertain  the  nutritive  value  of  any 
organic  substance,  it  is  only  requisite  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  it  contains.  A  table  is  given  in 
No.  12  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Cultivator,  exhibiting 
the  agreement  of  theoretical  results  thus  derived,  with 
those  of  many  experiments  directed  by  enlightened  agri¬ 
culturists. 

Source  of  Nitrogen. — Plants  vary  exceedingly  in 
the  facility  with  which  they  derive  nitrogen  from  the  air, 
whether  by  direct  absorption  of  the  gas  or  as  ammonia. 
Thus  some  species  of  Trifolium,  or  trefoil  or  clover, 
thrive  nearly  as  well  when  placed  in  pure  sand,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  air  and  water  only,  as  when  sown  in  ordinary 
soil;  but  on  the  contrary,  wheat  grows  but  slowly  under 
the  same  circumstances,  and  makes  no  attempt  to  flower; 
and  on  analysis,  the  whole  plant  is  found  to  contain  even 
less  nitrogen  in  actual  quantity  than  had  originallyexisted 
in  the  seed.  Wheat,  therefore,  has  no  power  to  absorb 
nitrogen  from  the  air, while  trefoil  possesses  that  charac¬ 
ter  in  probably  its  greatest  vigor.  But  fully  grown  wheat 
is  rich  in  nitrogen ;  its  seeds  contain  more  gluten  (which 
consists  in  part  of  nitrogen)  than  that  of  any  other 
grain.  Wheat  derives  its  nitrogen  from  the  soil ;  clover, 
trefoil  and  peas,  mainly  from  the  air.  Hence,  a  crop 
of  wheat  containing  a  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen,  ex¬ 
hausts  the  soil  much  more  than  a  crop  of  clover  con¬ 
taining  a  hundred  pounds  of  nitrogen.  Hence  also  the 
eminent  utility  of  clover  as  a  green  crop  to  precede 
wheat;  it  draws  wealth  from  the  air,  and  reduces  it  to  a 
shape  in  which  wheat  can  use  it. 

Nitrogen  in  a  crop  of  Hay. — Hay  contains  usually 
about  1±  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  or  a  ton  contains  30  pounds. 
A  good  meadow,  therefore,  yields  about  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum. 

Animal  heat. — The  source  of  animal  heat  has  great¬ 
ly  puzzled  philosophers.  It  appears  to  result  mainly 
from  the  conversion  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  by 
the  union  with  oxygen  in  respiration,  on  the  same  prin¬ 


ciple  that  heat  is  developed  in  slowr  combustion.  This 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  temperature  is  highest  in 
red-blooded  animals,  and  in  the  same  animal,,  at  those 
periods  when  the  circulation  is  most  rapid  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  air  consumed  the  greatest,  as  in  running  or  hard 
exercise.  Only  eight-tenths  of  the  animal  heat  can  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way ;  that  is,  the  combustion  of  a 
given  quantity  of  carbon  is  found  to  produce  only  eight- 
tenths  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  during  the  consumption 
of  that  quantity  in  respiration.  The  rest  must  therefore 
be  attributed  to  some  action  of  the  system  itself. 

Gastric  Juice. — The  singular  solvent  energies  of 
gastric  juice  has  led  to  much  inquiry  as  to  its  composition. 
It  is  specially  characterized  by  a  mixture  of  a  quantity  of 
free  muriatic  acid,  with  some  salts.  But  if  we  form  artifi¬ 
cial  gastric  juice,  by  mixing  together  the  muriatic  acid 
and  the  salts  in  the  proper  proportions,  it  is  found  total¬ 
ly  incapable  of  dissolving  the  materials  of  food,  as  in 
digestion.  The  organic  material  of  the  gastric  juice, 
though  in  very  small  quantity  in  any  case,  is  wanting; 
but  all  the  solvent  powers  of  the  natural  juice  may  be 
at  once  conferred  upon  the  artificial,  by  the  addition  of 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  mucus  of  the  stomach. 

Perspiration  of  Plants. — Dr.  Hales  planted  a  sun¬ 
flower  feet  high  in  a  garden  pot,  which  he  covered 
with  thin  milted  lead,  cementing  all  the  joints  so  that 
no  vapor  could  escape,  except  through  the  sides  of  the 
pot  and  through  the  plant  itself;  but  providing  an  aper¬ 
ture,  capable  of  being  stopped,  through  which  the  earth 
in  the  pot  could  be  watered.  He  found,  in  fifteen  days, 
after  making  all  necessary  allowances  for  Avaste,  that  this 
plant,  3|  feet  high,  and  Avith  a  surface  of  5616  square 
inches  aboveground,  had  perspired  in  twelve  hours  of  a 
dry  warm  day,  30  ounces;  on  another  day  less  dry,  20 
ounces;  on  a  dry  warm  night,  without  dew,  3  ounces; 
and  on  a  night  with  some  dew,  nothing.  When  there 
was  rain  or  copious  dew,  the  plant  absorbed  two  or 
three  ounces. 

Force  of  Sap. — Braddick,  a  British  physiologist,  eat 
off  the  stem  of  a  grape,  five  years  old,  and  covered  the 
wound  with  a  piece  of  bladder,  secured  by  cement  and 
twine.  The  bladder,  although  at  first  drawn  very  close 
to  the  top  of  the  shoot,  soon  began  to  stretch,  and  to 
rise  like  a  ball  over  the  wound,  and  feeling  as  hard  as 
a  cricket  ball.  In  about  48  hours  afterwards  the  force 
of  the  sap  burst  the  bladder. 

Century  Plant. — The  American  Aloe,  or  Agave 
americana,  is  popularly  supposed  to  flower  only  when 
a  hundred  years  old,  whence  its  name.  But  if  subjected 
to  the  best  treatment,  it  will  flower  in  thirty  years;  on 
the  other  hand  if  badly  managed,  it  will  not  flower  in 
a  hundred  years. 

Difference  in  temperature  for  Plants. — Some 
tropical  plants  do  not  flourish  and  perfect  their  fruit  in 
temperate  climates,  even  if  kept  in  the  warmest  hot¬ 
houses  the  year  through.  On  the  other  hand,  Yon  Baer 
found  Ranunculus  nivalis  and  Oxyria  reniformis  flower¬ 
ing  in  Nova  Zembla,  where  the  soil  was  not  Avarmed 
above  34£  degrees;  and  in  Jakutsk,  Erdman  states  that 
summer  wheat,  rye,  cabbages,  turneps,  radishes  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  are  cultivated,  although  the  ground  is  not  thaw¬ 
ed  in  summer  more  than  three  feet  in  depth. 

Frost  in  Valleys. — Professor  Daniel  states,  that  he 
has  seen  a  difference  of  30°,  on  the  same  night,  between 
two  thermometers,  placed,  one  in  a  valley,  and  the  other 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Advantage  of  Garden  Irrigation.  —  Professor 
Lindley  says,  that  mildew,  often  produced  by  dry  air 
acting  upon  a  delicate  surface  of  vegetable  tissue,  is  com¬ 
pletely  prevented  in  annuals  by  very  abundant  waterings. 
The  ravages  of  the  Bolrytis  effusa,  Avhich  attacks  spi¬ 
nach;  of  Acrosporium  monilioides,  on  the  onion;  and 
the  mildew  of  the  pea,  caused  by  the  ravages  of  Eri- 
syphe  communis,  all  minute  parasitic  plants,  may  all  be 
stopped  or  prevented  by  abundant  Avatering  in  dry  Avea- 
ther. 


Bice  Paper  is  not  prepared  from  the  rice  grain,  but 
is  the  production  of  the  solah,  an  aquatic  plant  Avhich 
grows  profusely  in  all  the  marshes  of  China. 
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STEVENS’  PATENT  FENCE.— Fig.  84. 


Joseph  Stevens,  of  Northumberland,  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  lately  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement 
in  fences.  The  manner  of  making  this  fence  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  follows: 

The  posts  are  made  of  the  same  composition  as  com¬ 
mon  brick,  being  burnt  or  baked  to  the  consistency  of  a 
hard,  arch  brick.  They  are  set  in  the  ground  diago¬ 
nally  or  cornenvise;  a  tenon  is  made  on  the  top  of 
each  post,  on  which  is  placed  a  coupling  block  for  the 
top  rail  to  rest  upon,  and  fastened  to  it  by  a  pin  or 
nail,  which  unites  the  whole  fence  firmly  together; 
the  bottom  rail  is  notched  at  each  end,  so  as  to  em¬ 
brace  the  posts  firmly,  and  is  supported  by  the  paling 
or  pickets.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  mode  of  con¬ 
struction,  there  are  no  tenons  in  the  rails,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  rot  or  decay  in  the  wood  part. 

This  fence  has  been  erected  on  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Finney,  of  Northumberland,  and  it  is  said  to  be  highly 
approved  by  him  and  all  others  who  have  seen  it. 

In  no  department  of  husbandry  is  improvement  more 
needed  than  in  fences.  The  above  mode  appears  to 
possess  the  advantages  of  durability  and  ornament.  The 
inventor  believes,  also,  that  this  fence  can  be  construc¬ 
ted  as  cheap  as  the  ordinary  kind,  and  this  fact  taken 
in  connection  with  its  acknowledged  durability,  must 
be  a  strong  recommendation. 


EXCITEMENTS— BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  &C. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Berkshire  breed  of  hogs  was 
pretty  generally  disseminated  through  the  country. 
Quite  an  excitement  was  got  up  in  relation  to  them,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  almost  impossbile  to  obtain  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  to  supply  the  demand,  although  frequent 
importations  were  made  from  England.  They  were 
sold  at  such  high  prices  that  a  few  individuals  made 
large  profits  by  the  breeding  and  sale  of  them.  From 
twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars  for  pigs  of  three  months  old, 
and  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred,  and  in  some  in  ¬ 
stances  even  three  hundred  dollars  each,  for  grown 
hogs,  were  obtained.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  profits 
of  raising  hogs  for  pork,  however  good  might  be  the 
breed,  would  never  justify  such  prices.  But  there  was 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  Berk- 
shires  compared  with  other  breeds.  For  a  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tide  continued  to  set  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
Berkshires,  and  either  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
in  the  speculation,  or  with  a  view  of  giving  them  a  fair 
trial,  they  became  extensively  adopted. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  was  one  who  believed  that 
the  Berkshires,  in  their  “  palmiest  days,”  were  over¬ 
rated,  when  compared  with  several  good  breeds.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  state  that  he  believes  they 
are  now  in  many  cases,  estimated  as  much  too  low  as 
they  formerly  were  too  high.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  their  reputation  has  greatly  fallen,  if,  indeed,  it  is 
not  now  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  five  or  six 
years  ago.  But  the  change  of  public  opinion  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  is  only  another  evidence  that  excitements  are 
followed  by  re-actions,  and  that  in  the  two  extremes  of 
opinion,  truth  is  seldom  found.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  induce  people  to  judge  a  thing  by  its  own  intrinsic 
merits;  there  is  frequently  a  tendency  to  exaggeration ; 
some  are  disposed  to  place  an  undue  value  on  a  favorite 
Object,  while  others,  disgusted  or  provoked,  as  it  were^  ^ 


by  the  enthusiasm  or  infatuation  of  their  neighbors,  run 
directly  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  refuse  to  concede 
merit  where  it  is  really  deserved. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  false  estimate  of  an  article, 
in  two  respects,  was  furnished  a  few  years  ago,  in  the 
somewhat  famous  £t  Chinese  Tree  Corn.”  This  corn 
was  first  described  as  having  a  peculiar  habit — “  grow¬ 
ing  like  a  tree,”  and  te  producing  its  ears  on  the  ends 
of  the  branches.”  It  was  withal  represented  as  an  “un¬ 
commonly  early  ”  corn.  It  was  sold  at  twenty-five  cents 
an  ear  over  the  whole  country.  The  people  generally 
were  disappointed  in  regard  to  it.  At  the  north,  it  was 
found  a  late  ripening  kind,  compared  with  the  kinds 
commonly  cultivated,  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  adapted 
to  thisregion ;  while  its  habit  of  growth  was  every  where 
different  from  what  was  expected  from  the  description 
first  given.  In  consequence  of  this  the  article  was 
pronounced  a  “  humbug,”  and  condemned — not  in  all 
cases  because  it  was  unworthy  of  cultivation,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  was  thought  not  to  correspond  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  which  had  been  given  of  it.  It  was  not,  it  is 
true,  adapted  to  those  sections  where  a  very  early  kind 
must  be  grown ;  but  as  far  south  as  forty  degrees,  it  is 
known  to  have  succeeded  well.  On  soils  of  medium 
quality,  it  would  out-yield  most  varieties.  It  also 
made  the  best  and  sweetest  meal ;  and  the  crop  would 
turn  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  fodder,  and  of  the  best 
quality,  (owing  to  its  abundance  of  soft  leaves,)  of  any 
corn  known.  All  this  can  be  verified  by  the  testimony 
of  persons  who,  like  the  writer,  have  given  this  com 
several  years’  trial. 

Now  the  point  we  wish  to  make  appear,  is,  that  ex¬ 
aggerated  statements  of  the  value  of  an  article,  tend 
ultimately  to  an  undue  reduction  of  its  value.  We  could 
cite  other  instances  in  proof  of  this.  The  Merino  sheep, 
from  having  been  sold  soon  after  their  introduction  to 
this  country,  for  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  per  head,  during  the  reaction  which  followed, 
fell  down  in  price  to  less  than  two  dollars  per  head; 
though  such  was  the  prejudice  against  them,  that  few 
buyers  were  found  at  that.  It  required  many  years — 
after  the  days  of  speculation  were  over,  and  fortunes  had 
been  made  and  sunk — for  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored, 
and  a  true  standard  of  value  established  for  these  useful 
animals. 

And  has  not  the  value  of  the  Berkshire  hogs  been  un¬ 
justly  depreciated  from  causes  similar  to  those  above- 
named?  We  admit  there  are  breeds  which  are  equal 
and  in  some  respects  preferable  to  the  Berkshires— and 
this,  in  fact,  has  always  been  our  opinion — but  at  the 
same  time,  the  Berkshires  are  far  superior  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  hogs  which  have  been,  and  still  are  kept 
in  various  portions  of  the  country. 

The  objections  which  we  have  heard  against  this 
breed  of  hogs  may  be  thus  enumerated.  1 .  Their  color  is 
black.  This  we  believe  is  the  most  common  objection 
in  this  section.  2.  They  are  too  small.  3.  They  have 
too  much  lean  in  proportion  to  the  fat.  4.  Their  flesh 
is  coarse  grained. 

As  to  color,  we  do  not  see  why  black  is  not  equally 
as  objectionable  as  any  other  color,  and  we  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  any  reason  for  its  being  more  so.  It  is  all  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fancy  whether  we  choose  black,  white,  or  green. 

As  to  size,  from  the  origin  of  the  present  breed  of 
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Berkshires,  it  results  that  some  would  be  too  small  for 
certain  purposes.  They  have  been  derived  by  various 
crosses  of  the  Siamese  and  other  small  Asiatic  varieties, 
with  the  old  English  Berkshire.  From  this  mixed 
origin,  it  follows  that  the  stock  run  larger  or  smaller  in 
proportion  as  they  have  more  or  less  of  the  blood  of  the 
small  or  large  breeds  from  which  they  sprung:  or  they 
will  vary  in  size  according  to  the  designs  and  skill  of 
the  breeder.  But  want  of  size  cannot  certainly,  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  Berkshires  bred  in  the  country.  Nu¬ 
merous  cases  could  be  given  where  they  have  weighed 
from  five  to  seven  hundred  pounds,  dressed.  We  know 
of  specimens  of  the  breed  now,  which,  if  fatted,  would 
weigh  that,  and  if  this  is  not  size  enough,  we  don’t 
know  what  would  be  had.  But  we  may  here  mention, 
that  when  carried  to  the  south  and  south-west,  the  stock 
seems  to  have,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  degenerate  in  size  and  constitution. 

As  to  the  objection  that  they  have  too  much  lean  in 
proportion  to  the  fat — we  believe  the  breed  in  general 
is  inclined  to  make  flesh  rather  than  fat;  the  Berkshire, 
in  all  his  variations,  seems  to  be  characteristically  a 
lean-meatcd  hog,  compared  with  most  breeds;  his  car¬ 
case  may  he  said  to  be  made  up  as  the  Paddy  wished 
his  pig  to  be,  “  with  a  strake  o’  fat  and  astrake  o’  lean.” 
This  quality  may  be  really  objectionable  to  the  packers, 
who  wish  to  get  from  a  hog  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  (<  clear”  pork;  but  it  is  not  always  a  fault. 
For  eating  fresh  or  making  bacon,  it  is  far  more  pala¬ 
table  than  that  which  is  clear  fat. 

But  this  tendency  to  lean  in  the  Berkshire  hog  is  not 
without  its  advantages  in  other  respects.  It  assists  the 
constitutional  hardiness  of  the  animal,  and  gives  him  a 
muscular  vigor  which  enables  him  to  protect  himself, 
or,  as  the  expression  is,  to  “cut  his  own  fodder.” 
These  qualities  have  proved  in  many  cases  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  crossing  the  Berkshire  with  other  breeds; 
particularly  in  giving  “  form  and  comeliness,”  and 
constitution,  to  the  pot-bellied,  blubbery  stock,  which 
were  kept  in  some  neighborhoods. 

But  the  lean-making  tendency  should  not  be  carried 
to  an  extreme,  as  it  has  been,  for  instance,  in  the  “  pump¬ 
kin  buttocked”  cattle,  and  as  it  may  have  been  in  some 
Berkshires. 

The  objection  of  coarseness  of  flesh,  as  stated  in  the 
last  place,  we  think  applicable  to  a  portion  of  the 
Berkshires,  but  by  no  means  to  the  whole.  The  large, 
pendent  eared,  coarse  bristled  class,  which  some  per¬ 
sons  have  so  much  admired  for  their  enormous  size,  we 
believe  are  obnoxious  to  the  charge.  At  least  we 
know  that  several  we  have  seen  dressed,  were  faulty  in 
this  respect,  and  we  have  frequently  heard  the  same 
complaint  in  relation  to  others  But  we  believe  this 
objection  is  confined  mostly  to  the  big  6  and  700  lbs. 
hogs;  and  such  we  do  not  think  profitable,  or  suitable 
to  be  recommended.  They  neither  fatten  as  readily,  or 
make  as  good  meat,  as  those  of  medium  size. 

To  sum  up  the  matter,  the  very  largest  Berkshires,  as 
just  observed,  are  too  coarse.  Those  which  have  the 
most  of  the  Siamese  blood,  and  such  as,  in  breeders’ 
phraseology,  have  been  “bred  too  fine,”  have  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  barrenness,  and  are  too  small  except  for  killing 
before  they  are  six  months  old.  The  medium  sized, 
soft  haired,  thin  skinned  kind,  such  as  when  fattened  at 
a  year  and  a  half  old,  will  weigh  an  average  of  250  to 
30*0  lbs.,  are  easily  kept,  are  thrifty  and  prolific,  and 
make  very  good  meat  for  eating  fresh,  or  for  ordinary 
family  use. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  wants  of  the  community,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  pork,  can  be  best  supplied  by  two  descriptions 
or  classes  of  hogs;  one  for  supplying  the  market  with 
meat  for  eating  fresh,  and  for  affording  fine,  delicate 
meat  for  families;  the  other  for  making  heavy,  fat  pork 
for  barrelling,  &c.  This  is  so  well  understood  in  Eng¬ 
land,  that  separate  premiums  are  there  given  for  the 
two  classes,  at  nearly  all  the  shows. 

In  our  next  we  propose  to  make  some  farther  re¬ 
marks  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  shall  speak  more 
particularly  of  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  the  purposes 
here  mentioned. 


We  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  on  the  same 
day,  the  farms  of  two  very  intelligent  cultivators,  both 
remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  and  skill  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  out-buildings,  and  in  labor-saving 
machines.  A  short  account  may  be  interesting,  and 
perhaps  useful  to  our  readers. 

One  of  these  was  the  farm  of  Dr.  Wm.  D.  Cook  of 
Sodus,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y.,  consisting  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land.  The  buildings  are  a  neat  and  sub¬ 
stantial  house,  workshop,  root-cellar,  wagon  sheds  of 
large  size,  large  carriage-house  and  horse-barn,  corn- 
crib,  and  a  barn  60  feet  by  fifty,  with  additions.  The 
house  has  a  fine  cellar,  with  a  hard  and  smooth  water- 
lime  floor.  The  sides  of  the  cellar  are  plastered  five 
feet  high  with  water-lime,  totally  excluding  rats  and 
water,  and  rendering  the  drain,  formerly  in  use,  entire¬ 
ly  unnecessary.  The  cellar  contains  an  excellent  hot¬ 
air  furnace,  which,  with  one  fire,  not  consuming  more 
wood  than  an  ordinary  fire-place,  warms  five  rooms  and 
a  hall.  There  is  an  oven  immediately  over  the  stove  of 
the  furnace,  which  bakes  well  whenever  the  furnace  is 
in  operation. 

The  ruta-baga  cellar  is  under  the  tool-house  and  work¬ 
shop;  it  will  hold  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  bushels, 
and  is  filled  by  dumping  the  cart  through  a  hole  above, 
provided  for  that  purpose. 

Attached  to  the  barn  is  a  building  containing  a  fixed 
horse  power.  This  building  is  thirty  feet  square,  and 
contains  an  inclined  tread  wheel  twenty-eight  feet  in 
diameter,  which  varies  five  feet  from  the  plane  of  the 
horizon.  The  horses  move  it  by  their  weight  alone, 
and  need  no  harness.  It  has  been  in  operation  five  years, 
and  in  no  part  has  given  way,  or  yielded  in  the  least. 
When  disconnected  with  the  threshing  machine,  it  runs 
with  the  weight  of  a  small  boy.  A  brake  stops  it  almost 
instantly  in  case  of  accident.  With  the  building  con¬ 
taining  it  and  its  appendages,  it  cost  $300.  The  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  has  an  admirable  elevator  attached,  which 
raises  the  straw  ten  feet  higner  than  the  machine,  and 
drops  it  at  a  convenient  spot,  saves  the  work  of  four 
men  needed  by  the  ordinary  method,  and  is  so  construc¬ 
ted  that  it  is  totally  impossible  to  throw  out  a  single 
grain  with  the  straw.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  a  row 
of  double  rake  heads  revolving  together,  and  working 
all  in  the  same  direction. 

A  clover  mill  of  Burrall’s  construction,  (costing  $55) 
is  connected  with  the  horse  power,  which  cleans  from 
five  to  six  bushels  of  clover  seed  per  day. 

An  excellent  straw-cutter  is  also  attached,  and  all  the 
corn  stalks  are  cut  by  horse  power;  and  on  being  brined, 
the  cattle  eat  them  wholly.  Nearly  all  the  hay  is  chop¬ 
ped,  and  all  the  refuse  hay  left  in  mangers  is  thus  con¬ 
verted  into  excellent  food  when  mixed  with  grain  or 
meal,  and  is  all  eaten. 

A  part  of  the  barn  cellar  is  occupied  as  cow-stables, 
and  a  part  with  a  continuation  downwards  orthe  bay  for 
hay  and  unthreshed  grain.  This  bay  is  thus  made  so  ca¬ 
pacious,  that  it  has  at  one  time  held  thirty  tons  of  hay, 
under  three  hundred  bushels  of  grain  in  the  straw. 

The  other  farm  visited  was  that  of  Joseph  Watson 
of  Clyde,  N.  Y. ;  a  neat  farm  of  48  acres,  lying  on  the 
Clyde  river.  It  is  well  laid  out  in  two  lines  of  square 
lots,  one  on  each  side  of  a  central  lane.  The  out-build¬ 
ings  nearly  enclose  a  barnyard,  which  during  summer, 
is  kept  nearly  as  clean  as  a  gravel  walk.  The  buildings 
are  of  cheap  construction,  but  very  neat  from  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  internal  arrangement.  The  barn  contains  a 
fixed  horse  power,  by  a  rope  running  on  the  outward 
ends  of  radiating  arms,  the  whole  cost  being  only  a  few 
dollars.  This  drives  a  two-horse  thrashing  machine,  a 
grindstone,  a  circular  saw  for  cutting  wood  and  for  slit¬ 
ting  pickets,  a  small  mill  for  grinding  horse  feed,  and  a 
small  grater-mill  for  making  cider  for  vinegar,  apple¬ 
sauce,  &c.  All  these  contrivances  are  good,  neat  and 
cheap,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
small  farmer.  Two  horses  being  needed  on  the  farm, 
much  work  is  thus  done  by  them  when  their  labor  is 
1  not  otherwise  needed,  and  no  additional  expense  of  hir- 
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ing  horses  and  men  for  large  machines.  There  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  exemplification  throughout  of  the  old  rule,  “A 
place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place.”  The 
proprietor  does  nearly  all  the  work  on  this  farm  with 
his  own  hands;  and  after  what  has  been  said,  he  takes 
and  reads  an  agricultural  paper — the  Cultivator. 


MR.  NORTON’S  ANALYSIS  OF  OATS. 


Mr.  Editor — Having  read  with  some  attention  the 
very  excellent  paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  oat,  by  which 
Mr.  J.  P.  Norton,  (recently  appointed  to  fill  the  new 
professorship  of  Agriculture,  in  Yale  College,)  won  the 
prize  of  fifty  sovereigns  offered  by  the  Highland  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Scotland,  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
confirmation  which  the  various  tables  of  constituents  of 
the  straw,  the  husk,  and  the  grain  of  this  plant  gives  to 
the  well  known  fact  that  oats  grown  on  stony  ground 
are  much  superior  to  those  grown  on  any  other  kind  of 
soil.  This  analysis  also  confirms  in  some  degree  an 
opinion  expressed  in  a  former  number  of  this  volume, 
that  food  containing  much  oil  was  necessary  for  a  good 
development  of  muscle,  or  that  men  and  animals  were 
able  to  do  the  most  work  when  fed  on  aliment  con¬ 
taining  oily  or  fatty  principles.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr. 
Norton  has  found  in  the  grain  of  the  several  varieties 
of  the  oat  which  he  experimented  on,  from  5.44  to 
7.38  per  cent,  of  oil,  nearly  equalling  in  this  respect,  the 
quantity  contained  in  the  most  oleaginous  of  farinaceous 
grains,  Indian  corn,  which,  according  to  Boussingault, 
contains  7  per  cent.,  and  according  to  Liebig,  (whom  I 
do  not  repose  confidence  in  relative  to  this  grain,)  only 
5  per  cent. 

It  is  well  known  also  that  potatoes  owe  their  value  as 
food,  whether  for  man  or  cattle,  to  the  starch  which 
they  contain.  Oats  appear  also  to  derive  much  of  their 
value  from  the  same  source,  the  grain  containing  a  little 
over  three-fifths  or  65  per  cent,  of  starch.  But  it  is  the 
analysis  of  the  inorganic  part  of  the  oat  which  is  of  the 
most  consequence  to  the  farmer  should  he  wish  to  make 
use  of  science  as  an  aiu  to  agriculture.  There  are  many 
sections  of  the  country,  where  it  has  been  as  yet 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  grow  as  heavy  a  crop 
of  oats  on  his  good  rich  ground  as  he  could  on  that 
which  was  poorer,  owing  chiefly  to  want  of  stamina  in 
the  straw  to  support  the  head  when  fairly  loaded;  heavy 
oats,  when  not  grown  on  stony  ground,  generally 
lodging  long  before  coming  to  maturity,  thus  rendering 
the  crop  light  and  of  little  value.  This  analysis  shows 
how  the  defects  arising  from  these  causes  may  be  par¬ 
tially  remedied.  For  instance,  the  full  grown  plant  is 
divided  by  Mr.  N.  into  seven  parts,  viz.,  the  grain,  the 
husk,  the  chaff,  the  leaf,  the  top-straw,  middle  straw,  and 
bottom  straw,  all  yielding  a  different  amount  of  ash,  and 
the  same  kinds  of  oats  growing  on  different  soils  vary¬ 
ing  from  each  other  in  this  respect,  thus  proving  that 
the  soil  exerts  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  plant.  The  following  table  will  show  how 
well  in  this  instance  science  agrees  with  popular  opin¬ 
ion  : — • 
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In  this,  the  silica,  the  element  which  enters  largely 
into  the  formation  of  all  kinds  of  stone,  is  shown  to  pre_ 


dominate  in  every  case,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grain  and  the  bottom  straw,  in  the  former  of  which,  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  predominant,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  potash. 

A  curious  lact  is  also  noticed  in  the  following  table, 
and  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention,  to  wit: 
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that  in  the  early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  enters  into  its 
composition  as  one  of  its  constituents  in  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  as  one-tenth,  while  it  nearly  disappears  at  the  time 
when  the  grain  is  about  to  form.  From  these  facts  put 
before  us  in  relation  to  this  plant  in  such  plain  and  indis¬ 
putable  figures,  it  might  be  concluded  that  on  those  soft 
loamy  soils,  which  contain  little  gritty  matter,  a  heavy 
top-dressing.of,a  compost  made  of  the  scrapings  of  streets 
of  towns,  a  few  bushels  of  lime  and  leached  ashes  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  proportion  of  salt,  spread  on  and 
harrowed  in  at  the  time  the  oats  are  sown,  would  am¬ 
ply  repay  the  expense  and  trouble  of  its  application, 
and  might  perhaps  enable  some  of  the  incredulous  them¬ 
selves  to  grow  a  few  of  those  80  or  120  bushel  crops, 
that  bear  off  the  prizes  from  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  every  season.  Do  you  not  think  so?  J. 

P.  S.  The  prize  offered  by  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  having  drawn  out  such  an  able  paper  on  the 
staple  grain  of  that  country,  would  it  not  be  proper  for 
the  society  of  this  state,  which  undoubtedly  now  has 
ample  means,  to  offer  at  least  as  valuable  a  prize  for  the 
best  paper  on  the  analysis  of  Indian  corn,  inviting 
foreign  as  well  as  our  own  chemists  to  compete  for  it? 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  an  analysis  of  com 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Norton’s 
on  the  oat,  would  develope  some  highly  useful  facts, 
which  would  have  an  economical  bearing  on  the  culture 
of  one  of  our  favorite  crops,  especially  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  statements  have  been  made,  that  more  of 
that  necessary  of  life,  sugar ,  may  be  procured  from  an 
acre  of  corn,  properly  grown  for  that  purpose,  than 
from  an  acre  of  sugar  cane ! 


The  following  beautiful  ode  was  composed  for  the 
annual  celebration  of  the  Berkshire  (Mass.)  Agricultu¬ 
ral  Society,  in  1823,  by  William  C.  Bryant,  Esq.  It 
may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers. 


Far  back  in  the  ages 
The  plow  with  wreaths  was  crown’d, 
The  hands  of  kings  and  sages 
Entwin’d  the  chaplet  round  ; 

’Till  men  of  spoil 
Disdain’d  the  toil 

By  which  the  world  was  nourish’d, 
And  blood  and  pillage  were  the  soil 
In  which  their  laurels  flourish’d. 

— Now  the  world  her  fault  repairs, 

The  guilt  that  stains  her  story  ; 

And  weeeps  her  crimes  amid  the  cares 
That  form’d  her  earliest  glory. 

The  proud  throne  shall  crumble, 

The  diadem  shall  wane. 

The  tribes  of  earth  shall  humble 
The  pride  of  those  who  reign ; 

And  war  shall  lay 
His  pomp  away; 

The  fame  that  heroes  cherish, 

The  glory  earn’d  in  deadly  fray, 

Shall  fade,  decay,  and  perish. 

— Honor  waits,  o’er  all  the  earth, 
Through  endless  generations, 

The  art  that  calls  the  harvests  forth, 

And  feeds  the  expectant  nations. 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 


AND 

JOURNAL  OP  RURAL  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 


Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  publication  of  a  work 
with  this  title,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  A.  J. 
Downing,  Esq.,  was  commenced  by  the  publisher  of 
the  Cultivator  in  July  last.  Three  numbers  of  the 
work  have,  therefore,  been  issued;  and  the  number  of 
subscribers  it  has  already  received,  now  about  2,000, 
is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  it  meets  with  the  ready  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  community.  Less  than  this  indeed, 
was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  when  we  consider 
the  popularity  of  the  previous  writings  of  the  editor, 
particularly  his  works  on  ‘‘Landscape  Gardening  and 
Rural  Architecture.”  and  “  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of 
America,”  A  taste  for  horticultural  improvement  is 
rapidly  iacreasing  in  this  country.  This  is  obvious 
from  the  great  increase  of  nurseries.  A  few  years  ago, 
it  was  feared  by  some,  that  competition  in  the  raising 
and  sale  oi  trees  would  ruin  the  business;  but  the  de¬ 
mand  has  actually  outstripped  production,  and  from 
present  appearances  is  likeljr  to  continue  in  advance. 

We  propose  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  principal 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  publication  above 
named. 

The  second  article  in  the  first  number  of  the  Horti¬ 
culturist,  is  placed  under  the  head  of  “  Notes  on  a 
few  Fruits  of  Superior  Excellence.”  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Editor.  He  remarks  that  such  has  been  the 
number  of  new  fruits  that  have  been  lately  introduced 
into  our  gardens,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  are 
the  best.  He  observes  that — “  There  is  a  large  class 
of  very  fine  fruits  which  have  only  a  local  value.  They 
belong,”  he  continues,  ‘‘  to  a  certain  small  district  where 
they  have  originated,  where  their  qualities  attain  their 
highest  perfection,  and  beyond  which  they  deteriorate.” 
Among  such  he  reckons  the  Newtown  Pippin  and 
Esopus  Spitzenburg.  These  apples,  so  highly  valued 
here,  he  states  become  so  changed  when  transferred  to 
other  sections,  that  in  New-England,  and  at  the  south 


Fig.  81  — The  Imperial  Ot  oman  Plum. 

and  west,  “  they  are  scarcely  the  same  fruits.”  The 
writer  observes,  however,  that — “  there  is  a  small  class 
of  fruits  which  seem  to  have  a  capacity  of  adaptation 
that  fits  them  for  soils  and  exposures  of  almost  every 
character.  Hardy,  uniformly  productive  and  thriving 


in  almost  every  tolerable  soil,  they  become  sources  of 
profit  to  the  orchardist,  and  of  continual  enjoyment  to 
the  possessor  of  small  gardens.”  Among  other  fruits 
of  this  class,  he  reckons  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Plum, 
fig.  84,  of  which  he  gives  the  following  description: 

“  This  valuable  fruit  is  comparatively  little  known. 
It  is  named,  but  not  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society.  We  believe  it  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Europe  many  years  ago  by  the  late  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  Linnsean  Garden  at  Flushing. 

“  The  Imperial  Ottoman  has  qualities  which  will 
soon  make  it  a  very  popular  plum.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  among  the  earliest  sorts,  ripening  only  two  or 
three  days  after  the  Morocco.  Secondly,  it  is  remarka - 
bly  juicy,  sweet  and  excellent;  the  flesh  of  very  melt¬ 
ing  texture.  Thirdly,  it  is  a  most  abundant  and  very 
regular  bearer;  the  fruit  hanging  in  the  richest  clusters. 
And  lastty,  it  is  a  very  hardy  tree — suiting  itself  to  al¬ 
most  any  climate,  where  the  plum  will  thrive. 

“  The  Imperial  Ottoman  is  a  fruit  of  medium  size, 
oval  and  regularl)'  formed.  The  skin  is  of  a  pale,  semi- 
pellucid  greenish  yellow,  a  good  deal  marbled.  In 
general  appearance,  the  fruit  approaches,  somewhat,  th® 
Imperial  Gage,  but  the  skin  is  thinner  and  more  transpa- 
rent.  It  hangs  for  some  time  upon  the  tree,  and  though 
borne  in  thick  clusters,  does  not  incline  to  rot  like  some 
of  the  finer  plums.  The  stalk  and  leaves  are  rather 
downy,  and  the  former  is  slightly  inserted.  The  skin 
is  covered  with  a  delicate  whitish  bloom;  and  the  flesh, 
when  fully  ripe,  scarcely  adheres  to  the  stone.” 

Another  fine  plum  mentioned  in  this  article  is  the 
Jefferson,  a  variety  produced  and  named  by  the  late 
Judge  Buel.  The  original  tree  which  stood  near 
his  residence,  we  believe  died  during  the  last  winter. 
We  extract  from  Mr.  Downing’s  “  Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America,”  the  following  description  of  this 
plum:  “Branches  slightly  downy,  leaves  oval,  flat. 
Fruit  large,  oval,  slightly  narrowed  on  one  side  tow- 
ards  the  stalk.  Skin  golden  yellow,  wfith  a  beautiful 
purplish-red  cheek,  and  covered  with  a  thin  white 
bloom.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  pretty  stout,  very  slightly 
inserted,  suture  indistinct.  Flesh  deep  orange,  (like 
that  of  an  apricot,)  parts  freely  and  almost  entirely 
from  the  stone,  which  is  long  and  pointed;  very  rich, 
juicy,  luscious,  and  high  flavored.  Ripens  the  last  of 
August,  and  hangs  a  fortnight  on  the  tree.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  finest  plums 
known.  Mr.  Downing  observes,  in  the  article  in  the 
Horticulturist  to  which  we  have  referred,  that  “  every 
year’s  trial  confirms  our  high  estimation  of  its  merits. 
We  perceive,”  he  continues,  “that  it  is  now  well  tested 
in  England,  and  equally  admired  there.” 

Another  article  in  the  first  number  which  is  particu* 
larly  worthy  of  notice,  is  one  on  “  T,he  best  five 
Winter  Pears,  by  M.  P.  Wilder,”  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Perhaps  no 
branch  of  horticulture  has  for  several  years  yielded  a 
better  return  in  the  shape  of  profits,  than  the  production 
of  winter  pears  in  situations  convenient  to  large  mar¬ 
kets.  The  production  of  this  description  of  fruit  might 
doubtless  be  increased  to  great  advantage.  We  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  cultivators  in  Massachusetts  who  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  for  considerable  quantities  of  winter 
pears  at  five  dollars,  and  in  some  instances  as  high  as 
twelve  dollar  per  barrel. 

Mr.  Wilder  is  an  eminent  and  successful  cultivator 
of  pears,  and  in  offering  a  list  of  those  kinds  to  which 
he  gives  the  preference,  he  has  been  guided  by  several 
years’  experience.  The  first  he  mentions  is  the 

1.  Beurre  d'Aremburg ,  a  variety  which  for  ten  years, 
he  says,  has  never  failed  to  yield  him  an  abundant  crop. 
It  keeps,  he  says,  “as  well  as  a  Russet  apple.”  H® 
states  that  “  it  is  easily  excited  to  maturity,  and  may  be 
brought  into  eating  in  November  or  retarded  till 
March.” 

2.  The  second  kind  mentioned  is  the  Winter  Nelis, 
which  is  held  in  much  esteem.  Ripens  from  Novem 
ber  to  January. 

3.  Columbia  — This  is  an  American  variety  which 
originated  in  Westchester  county,  in  this  state.  Mr. 
WTlder  states  that  having  heard  of  this  pear,  he  some 
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years  ago  dispatched  a  special  messenger  to  the 
owner  of  the  tree,  and  obtained  half  a  bushel  of 
the  fruit,  with  which  he  was  so  much  pleased 
that  he  did  not  regret  the  expense  of  twelve  and 
a  half  dollars  incurred  in  procuring  it.  Ripeens 
about  the  first  of  January. 

4.  Glout  Morceau. — This  has  been  confounded, 
as  Mr.  W.  states,  with  the  Beurre  d’Aremburg. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  rich  sugary  pear,  in  season  De¬ 
cember  and  January-. 

5.  Passe  Colmar. — A  hardy  and  vigorous  pear, 
“  Prolific  to  a  fault,55  so  that  to  obtain  fruit  of 
the  best  size  and  quality,  Mr.  W.  states  that  it  is 
necessary  to  trim  out  half  the  fruit-bearing  spurs, 
which  should  be  done  in  the  month  of  March. 
Ripens  from  November  to  February,  but  may  be 
kept  till  March. 

An  article  recommending  the  “  American  Ar. 
BOR  VlT.SE  FOR  SCREENS  AND  HEDGES,”  by  A. 
Baul,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  first  example  of 
the  use  of  the  Arbor- VU©  for  the  purpose  here 
mentioned,  ever  seen  by  the  writer,  was  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Downing.  The  beauty 
and  perfection  of  some  screens  in  the  gardens  of 
those  gentlemen,  exceed  anything  of  the  kind 


Fig.  86  — Design  for  a  Rustic  Gate. 


we  have  ever  seen.  They  are  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height,  the  sides  as  true  as  the  walls  of  a  building, 
(though  never  trimmed)  and  impenetrable  to  sight.  Mr.  Saul  states  that  the  ar’oor-vitee  is  entirely  free 
from  disease  or  tendency  to  decay ;  it  preserves  its  freshness  of  green  through  the  summer,  and  does  not  suf- 


of  Peach 


Orchards,”  by  J.  W.  Thompson,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 


fer  from  the  effects  of  winter. 

The  article  “  On  the  Culture 
contains  much  that  is  inte¬ 
resting  and  useful.  Mr. 

Thompson  states  that  the 
credit  of  introducing,  on  a 
large  scale,  the  culture  of 
the  peach  in  Delaware,  is 
due  to  Mr.  Isaac  Reeves, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey. 

This  gentleman  and  Mr. 

Philip  Reybold,  Jr.,  are 
said  to  be  the  two  largest 
and  most  successful  cultiva¬ 
tors  of  this  fruit  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  Mr.  Reeves  formed 
a  partnership  some  years 
since,  with  Jacob  Ridge¬ 
way,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1832  they 
set  out  the  first  twenty  acres 
of  innoculated  peach  trees 
ever  planted  in  the  state,  and 
their  plantation  was  soon 
extended  to  120  acres,  the 
sales  from  which  in  one  sea¬ 
son  reached  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  But  it  is  ad¬ 
ded  that  peaches  then  com¬ 
manded  from  $lj;  to  $3  per 
basket  containing  3  pecks. 

At  this  time,  the  extent  of 
land  set  to  peach  trees  in 
New-Caslle  Co.,  Del.,  is 
stated  to  be  from  2,500  to 
3000  acres.  The  price,  of 
course,  has  diminished  with 
the  increase  of  production, 
the  present  average,  take 
one  year  with  another,  be¬ 
ing  from  30  to  60  cents  per 
basket. 

None  but  the  best  kinds 
are  now  cultivated;  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  have  them  as 
early  and  as  late  as  possible. 

All  the  trees  are  budded.  The  earliest,  which  begin  to  ripen  the  first  week  in  August,  are  Troth’s  Early, 
Early  York,  Early  Ann;  and  the  later,  which  continue  till  the  last  of  October,  are  Ward’s  Late  Free,  Heath, 
Algiers’  Winter.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  for  peach  orchards  is  said  to  be  precisely  the  same  as  for  Indian 
corn.  The  trees  are  set  in  rows  from  20  to  30  feet  apart.  The  ground  is  cultivated  in  corn  or  some  hoed  crop 
for  three  years,  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear,  after  which  no  crop  is  grown,  but  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
three  or  lour  times  in  a  season.  The  average  life  of  the  trees  is  from  nine  to  twelve  years;  and  their  greatest 
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enemies  are  the  “peach-worm”  and  the  “yellows.”  “The  first,”  it  is  said  “readily  yields  to  the  knife  and 
the  treatment  of  semi-annual  examinations;  the  latter  being  a  constitutional ,  consumptive,  or  marasmatic 
disease,  for  which  no  other  remedy  is  as  yet  known  or  to  be  practiced,  but  extirpation  and  destruction .” 

The  first  article  in  the  second  number  of  the  Horticulturist  of  which  we  would  now  offer  any  notice,  is 
one  on  “The  Blight  in  the  Pear  Tree,”  by  the  editor.  Mr.  Downing  believes  that  there  are  “two 
distinct  maladies  ”  known  by  the  name  of  blight.  One,  he  thinks,  is  caused  by  insects,  and  the  other  by  the  freezing  of 
the  sap.  He  remarks — “  The  insect  blight  we  do  not  consider  a  malady  of  a  very  serious  nature.  As  it 
begins  at  the  extremity  of  the  tree,  at  or  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  as  its  spreading  depends  entirely 

upon  the  care  or  carelessness 
of  the  cultivator,  it  is  his 
own  fault  if  it  ever  destroys 
many  trees.  Experience  and 
observation  have  convinced 
us  that  the  pruning  knife, 
vigorously  applied  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  insect  first  com¬ 
mences  his  attack  in  June, 
and  faithfully  persisted  in, 
will  soon  rid  one's  garden  or 
orchard  of  this  minute  but 
most  poisonous  Scolytus .” 
As  soon  as  a  branch  turns 
black,  it  should  be  cut  off  a 
foot  below  where  it  is  af¬ 
fected  or  discolored. 

The  “frozen  sap  blight,” 
Mr.  D.  thinks  “another  and 
much  more  alarming  dis¬ 
ease, — that  it  doubtless  ari¬ 
ses  from  the  sudden  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  sap  ves 
sels  in  winter.”  Of  this 
disease  he  speaks  as  follows; 

e‘  If  any  one  will  carefully 
examine  a  tree  affected  by 
the  frozen  sap  blight,  he 
will  notice  spots  on  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  or  principal 
The  bark  there  is  contracted,  blackish,  and  is  shrunk 

As 
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branches,  which  have  a  dead  or  withered  appearance. 

below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  healthy  portions.  This  is  often  observable  very  early  in  the  spring, 
the  season  opens,  the  tree  starts  into  leaf,  and  grows  luxuriantly:  suddenly,  about  the  middle  of  June,  sometimes 
a  little  earlier  or  later,  a  terminal  shoot,  a  branch,  or  the  whole  tree,  droops  and  dies. 

“  If  we  pursue  the  examination  a  little  further  with  the  knife,  we  shall  find  the  inner  portion  of  the  bark 
next  the  wood — in  short,  that  part  where  the  downward  current  of  sap  takes  its  course — has  assumed  a 
blackish  hue.  This  taint  is  not  confined  to  that  part  of  the  tree,  viz.,  the  limb  or  branch  where  the  external 

symptoms  of  the  blight  are 
shown, but  extends,  more  or 

through  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  unless  it 
is  arrested  by  amputation 
in  a  very  early  stage.” 

Mr.  Downing  observes 
that — ‘‘the  frozen-sap  blight 
is  not  confined  to  the  pear 
tree  alone.  We  hav  e  seen 
it  in  several  other  trees  not 
entirel}'  hardy  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  or  which  suffer  from 
winters  of  unusual  severity. 
Such  are  the  Ailanthus, 
the  Catalpa,  and  the  Spanish 
Chestnut.” 

From  the  fact  that  these 
diseased  spots  almost  inva¬ 
riably  appear  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  the  trees,  Mr. 
D.  thinks  that  the  injury  is 
occasioned  “  by  the  too  rap¬ 
id  thawing  caused  by  the 
sun’s  rays  which  bursts  the 
sap  vessels,  and  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  matter 
pq  deposited  on  them.  Were 

’  it  the  effect  of  frost  simply, 

the  evidences  would  appear  equally  on  all  sides  of  the  trunk.”  ,,  ef  Vnr  fh 

In  answer  to  the  question  “What  is  the  remedy  for  the  frozen-sap  blight?  it  is  observed  Fo  the 

blight  in  its  milder  forms,  as  we  have  already  said,  vigorous  pruning  is  often  sufficient  to  arrest  its  ui  ler 
progress.  When  it  has  thoroughly  passed  into  the  system  of  the  tree,  there  is  no  known  remedy.  Hut  per¬ 
haps  a  still  more  important  question  to  the  orchard  grower  of  pears  is  this:  Is  there  no  certain  preven  ive 
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to  this  most  destructive  form  of  blight,  for  those  soils 
and  situations  most  exposed  to  it? 

“It  is  with  a  view  of  suggesting  such  a  remedy,  that 
we  have  called  attention  to  the  subject  at  the  present 
time.  We  propose  to  prevent  the  frozen-sap  blight 
entirely,  by  whitewashing  the  stems  and  principal 
branches  of  all  valuable  pear  trees  every  autumn ,  after 
the  leaves  have  fallen.  By  this  simple  operation,  we 
think  the  injurious  action  of  the  sun  will  be  entirely 
prevented;  its  rays  will  be,  for  the  most  part,  reflected, 
and  the  rapid  thawing  of  any  large  part  of  the  bark 
rendered  entirely  impossible.5’ 

Next  we  have  an  article,  with  an  engraving,  of  the 
noted  FastolfF Raspberry.  This  fruit  was  first  brought 
into  notice  in  England,  in  1842,  and  has  been  the  prize 
variety  at  the  leading  horticultural  shows  there  ever 
since.  Mr.  Downing  thinks  it  will  be  as  highly  es¬ 
teemed  here  as  it  is  there. 

An  article  “On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Lily 
Tribe,55  by  that  judicious  cultivator,  Joseph  Breck, 
of  Boston,  cannot  but  be  valuable  to  those  engaged  in 
that  branch  of  floriculture. 

“  A  NEW  MODE  OF  GROWING  SEA  KALE  AND  RHU¬ 
BARB,55  appears  to  consist  in  covering  the  plants,  in  the 
month  of  November,  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches 
with  peat  earth.  The  dark  color  of  the  peat  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  draw  the  heat  of  the  sun,  keeps  the  frost  from 
the  roots,  so  that  they  are  “  in  a  fit  state  to  be  excited 
into  growth  by  the  first  bright  iveather  in  March.55 

The  “Design  for  a  Rustic  Gate,55  of  which  the 
above  cut  fig.  86,  is  an  illustration,  is  pretty  and  tasteful. 

In  reference  to  this  kind  of  structure  it  is  observed : — 

“  Rustic  work  is  very  perishable,  if  it  is  made  of  little 
bits  of  rough  branches  of  any  kind  that  are  picked  up  in 
the  forest  after  the  wood-chopper.  On  the  other  hand, 
ifitisalways  made  of  the  branches  of  the  common 
Red  Cedar,  so  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  it 
will  last  a  long  while,  and  prove  both  strong  and  ser¬ 
viceable*55 

The  article  on  the  “Carnation,  its  History  and 
Culture,55  is  a  capital  treatise  on  the  culture  and  ma¬ 
nagement  of  that  fine  flower. 

The  third  number  opens  with  a  description,  with 
neat  cuts,  (figs.  88  and  89.)  of  “  The  Simple  Rural 
Cottage,  or  the  Working  Man’s  Cottage.55  This 
article  is  also  by  the  editor,  who  introduces  some  ex¬ 
cellent  remarks  in  regard  to  the  various  styles  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  their  adaptation  to  different  edifices.  In 
regard  to  the  class  of  buildings  under  consideration,  the 
writer  remarks — “  we  wish  to  see  the  working  man's 
cottage  made  tasteful  in  a  simple  and  fit  manner.55  In 
the  two  views  here  given,  the  object  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  exterior  of  the  dwellings,  leaving  the  internal 
arrangements  to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the 
builder.  The  following  remarks  in  reference  to  these 
plans  will  afford  the  necessary  explanations. 

“  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  effect  of  these 
designs,  (and  we  assure  our  readers  that  they  appear 
much  better  when  built  than  upon  paper,)  we  think  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  they  have  not  the  defects  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded.  The  style  is  as  economi¬ 
cal  as  the  cheapest  mode  of  building;  it  is  expressive  of 
the  simple  wants  of  its  occupant;  and  it  is,  we  conceive, 
not  without  some  tasteful  character. 

“  Last,  though  not  least,  this  mode  of  building  cot¬ 
tages  is  well  adapted  to  our  country.  The  material — 
wood — is  one  which  must,  yet  for  some  years,  be 
the  only  one  used  for  small  cottages.  The  project¬ 
ing  eaves  partially  shelter  the  building  from  our  hot 
sun  and  violent  storms;  and  the  few  simple  details 
which  may  be  said  to  confer  something  of  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  character,  as  the  rafter  brackets  and  window  dress¬ 
ings,  are  such  as  obviously  grow  out  of  tbe  primary 
conveniences  of  the  house — the  necessity  of  a  roof  for 
shelter,  and  the  necessity  of  windows  for  light. 

<e  Common  narrow  siding,  (i.  e.,  the  thin  clap-boarding 
in  general  use,)  we  would  not  employ  for  the  exterior  of 
this  class  of  cottages — nor,  indeed,  for  any  simple  rural 
building.  What  we  greatly  prefer,  are  good  strong  and 
sound  boards,  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  one 


to  one  and  a  fourth  inches  thick.  These  should  be 
tongued  and  grooved  so  as  to  make  a  close  joint,  and 
nailed  to  the  frame  of  the  house  in  a  vertical  manner. 
The  joint  should  be  covered  on  the  outside  with  a  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  inch  board,  from  two  to  three  inches  wide. 
The  accompanying  cut,  fig.  90,  a,  showing  a  section  of 
this  mode  of  weather  boarding  will  best  explain  it  to 
the  reader. 


“  The  rafters  of  these  two  cottages  are  stout  joists, 
placed  two  feet  apart,  which  are  allowed  to  extend  be¬ 
yond  the  house  two  feet,  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
brackets  for  the  projecting  eaves.  Fig.  90,  b,  will  show 
at  a  glance,  the  mode  of  rafter  boarding  and  shingling 
over  the^e  rafters,  so  as  to  form  the  simplest  and  best 
kind  of  roof.* 

“  The  window  dressings,  which  should  have  a  bold 


91.— Cottage  Window  Dressing. 


and  simple  character,  are  made  by  nailing  on 
weather  boarding  stout  strips,  four  inches  wide,  fig 


*  The  simplest  mode  of  forming  an  eave  gutter  on  a  projecting 
roof  like  this,  is  shown  in  the  cut,  fig.  90,  at  c.  It  consists  merely 
of  a  tin  trough,  fastened  to  the  roof  by  its  longer  portion,  which 
extends  up  under  one  layer  of  shingles.  This  lies  close  upon  the 
roof.  The  trough  being  directly  over  the  line  of  the  outer  face  of 
the  house,  the  leader  d,  which  conveys  away  the  water,  passes 
down  in  a  straight  line,  avoiding  the  angles  necessary  in  the  com¬ 
mon  mode. 
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a,  of  plank,  one  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  The 
coping  piece,  b,  is  of  the  same  thickness,  and  six  to 
eight  inches  wide*  supported  by  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
joists,  c,  nailed  under  it  for  brackets. 

«We  have  tried  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  exterior,  using 
unplaned  boards,  to  which  we  have  given  two  good 
coats  of  paint,  sanding  the  second  coat.  The  effect  we 
think  much  more  agreeable — because  it  is  in  better 
keeping  with  a  rustic  cottage,  than  when  the  more  ex¬ 
pensive  mode  of  using  planed  boards  is  resorted  to. 

“  Cottages  of  this  class,  we  would  always  paint  some 
soft  and  pleasing  shade  of  drab  or  fawn  color.  These 
are  tints  which,  on  the  whole,  harmonize  best  with  the 
surrounding  hues  of  the  country  itself. 

“  These  two  little  designs  are  intended  for  the  sim¬ 
plest  cottages,  to  cost  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
Our  readers  will  not  understand  us  as  offering  them  as 
complete  models  of  a  workingman’s  cottage.” 

We  have  given  the  above  notices  of  the  contents  of 
“  The  Horticulturist,”  to  furnish  our  readers  with 
a  general  view  of  the  work,  which  is  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  “  The  Cultivator.”  Very  rarely, 
if  ever,  will  the  same  articles  appear  in  both  publica¬ 
tions.  Besides  the  more  elaborate  articles,  to  some  of 
which  we  have  alluded,  a  portion  of  each  number  of 
“The  Horticulturist”  is  devoted  to  reviews  of 
publications  on  such  topics  as  come  within  its  scope, 
and  to  Foreign  and  Domestic  Notices,  embracing  trans¬ 
lations  from  the  French  and  German  periodicals,  and 
extracts  from  those  of  England,  on  rural  subjects,  to¬ 
gether  with  everything  transpiring  in  our  country  of 
particular  interest  to  the  horticulturist. 

The  Horticulturist  is  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  each  number  containing  48  pages  octavo,  print¬ 
ed  in  the  best  manner  on  paper  of  the  finest  quality, 
and  illustrated  in  the  same  beautiful  style  as  Mr. 
Downing’s  previous  works  on  Landscape  Gardening 
and  Rural  Architecture.  The  engravings  in  the  first 
number,  consist  of  views  of  two  country  houses,  six 
Plums  and  Pears,  two  Ornamental  Trees,  training 
Figs,  and  Swainstone’s  Strawberry.  The  frontispiece 
of  the  second  number  is  a  view  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
Vinery  at  Blithwood.  The  same  number  has  eleven 
other  engravings,  including  the  Fastolff  Raspberry. 
The  third  number  has  for  a  frontispiece,  the  two  beau¬ 
tiful  rural  cottages,  which  we  have  transferred  to  this 
paper,  and  ten  other  cuts,  embracing  Fruits,  Plants,  &c. 
Terms,  $3.00  per  year — 20  per  cent,  discount  to  Agents. 
The  Agents  for  “  The  Cultivator,”  throughout  the 
country,  are  respectfully  invited  to  act  as  Agents  for 
fC  The  Horticulturist.” 


CURE  FOR  RING-BONE. 


A.  D.  Gage,  of  Macedon,  N.  Y.,  an  intelligent  and 
successful  farmer,  gives  the  following  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  Ring-Bone,  which  he  has  known  to  be  tried  in 
numerous  instances,  without  failure,  when  applied  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease.  Where  it  has  not  been 
more  than  one  or  two  years  standing,  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  first  symptoms,  a  cure  is  almost  certain. 
Cases  of  longer  standing  are  usually  much  benefitted, 
the  growth  of  the  ring-bone  being  arrested,  when  the 
disease  is  not  cured. 

The  remedy  consists  in  the  application  of  a  mixture 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  oil  of  spike,  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
one  ounce  of  each  being  a  convenient  quantity.  The 
ounce  of  turpentine  is  first  put  in  a  strong  bottle,  the  oil 
of  spike  added  and  well  mixed,  and  then  the  oil  of 
vitriol  is  introduced;  the  bottle  is  then  firmly  corked, 
and  well  shaken  before  used.  Especial  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  turpentine  and  oil  of  spike  are  well  mixed 
first,  as  the  application  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  pure  tur¬ 
pentine,  produces  instant  combustion.  Considerable 
heat  will  be  produced  by  the  process  already  described. 
A  common  black  bottle  will  do  very  well. 

Then  bathe  the  diseased  part  thoroughly,  once  a  day 
for  three  days;  drive  the  mixture  in  by  the  application 
of  a  hot  iron.  Then  to  prevent  the  part  becoming  too 
sore,  suspend  the  bathing  for  three  days,  when  it  is  to 


be  again  resumed.  Some  horses’  feet  are  more  quickly 
made  sore  than  others;  discretion  must  be  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  great  soreness.  After  three  turns  of  applying 
the  remedy,  it  may  be  discontinued;  and  the  sore,  thus 
produced,  treated  with  lard,  or  other  application,  as  in 
case  of  any  other  sore. 

The  remedy  is  supposed  to  owe  its  efficacy  to  the 
operation  of  the  mixture  as  a  caustic — acting  upon  and 
destroying  the  vessels  which  gradually  secrete  the  ring¬ 
bone  ; — so  that  it  may  be  strictly  regarded  as  a  preven¬ 
tive,  proving  effectual  in  cases  of  short-standing,  and 
preventing  the  increase  of  those  of  longer  continuance. 


ROAD  MAKING. 


There  is  scarcely  anything,  next  to  the  direct  im¬ 
provement  of  the  farm,  that  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  farmer,  than  good  roads.  He  must  necessarily 
spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  travelling 
either  long  or  short  distances.  The  conveyance  of 
produce  to  market,  is  alone  a  very  considerable  item  of 
cost  and  labor.  Many  farmers  are  compelled  to  spend 
at  least  one  day  in  seven,  on  an  average,  in  driving  on 
the  road.  It  therefore  becomes  a  matter  of  really  se¬ 
rious  importance,  whether  his  horses  accomplish  this 
work  with  difficulty  or  with  ease. 

There  are  two  or  three  points,  which  if  sufficiently 
attended  to  by  all  road  makers,  would,  with  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost,  work  a  revolution  in  our  roads — nay,  more, 
would  actually  advance  the  price  of  land,  in  many  well 
settled  districts,  to  an  aggregate  amount  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  Erie  canal  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  hundreds  of  millions;  fine  and 
easy  roads,  by  vhtually  diminishing  distances  all  through 
the  country,  would  be  of  the  highest  benefit. 

1.  One  of  the  most  important  points,  is  to  preserve  a 
level,  as  nearly  as  possible.  This  importance  is  strik¬ 
ingly  exhibited  by  the  computations  and  experiments 
for  engines  on  railroads,  the  same  principles  applying  in 
less  degree,  to  common  roads.  It  was  found  that  an  18 


ton  engine, 

On  a  level,  would  draw, .  700  tons. 

“  grade  10  ft.  per  mile, .  452  “ 

«  “  20  “  “  332  « 

“  «  30  «  “  263  « 

“  «  50  «  «  185  “ 


That  is,  if  a  horse  could  draw  seven  tons  on  a  rail¬ 
road,  on  a  level,  he  could  not  draw  two  tons  up  a  slope 
of  only  one  foot  in  a  hundred.  But  a  slope  of  only  one 
foot  in  a  hundred  on  a  common  road  would  be  regarded 
by  every  one  as  about  the  same  as  a  dead  level; — what 
then  must  be  thought  of  such  ascents  as  are  continually 
occurring,  of  one  foot  in  three  or  four !  The  loss  of 
power  here  must  be  enormous.  But  enormous  as  it  is, 
and  straining  to  a  horse’s  every  muscle  and  joint,  it  is 
in  most  cases  entirely  unnecessary.  Many  parts  of  the 
country  are  more  or  less  broken  up  into  irregular  hills. 
But  with  most  singular  stupidity,  the  roads  instead  of 
being  led  judiciously  round  them,  by  slight  curves,  pass 
directly  over  them.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  that  if 
he  wrere  to  paint  Folly,  he  would  represent  a  boy 
climbing  over  a  high  and  difficult  fence,  with  an  open 
gate  close  beside  him.  He  could  have  done  it  much 
better  by  exhibiting  a  road,  for  the  accommodation  of, 
say  fifty  teams  a  day,  year  in  and  year  out,  ascending  a 
sharp  hill  and  then  down  again,  with  a  fine  natural  val¬ 
ley  or  level  for  the  road  twenty-five  rods  distant.* 

Every  common  road  to  be  perfect,  should  be  laid  out 
with  some  kind  of  levelling  instrument,  and  where  as- 
cents  must  be  made,  proper  curves  should  make  them  as 
easy  as  possible.  Narrow  and  small  gorges  should  be 
crossed  by  bridges  or  embankments.  Let  not  the  nar¬ 
row  policy  that  this  or  that  man’s  fields  are  cut  into  an 
inconvenient  shape,  ever  prevail.  It  is  better  for  every 
farmer  to  have  a  three-cornered  field,  if  he  can  only 

*  Within  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  from  the  residence  of  the  writer, 
there  are  not  less  than  twenty  cases  where  roads  ascend  and  pass 
down  sharp  hills,  at  least  fifty  feet  perpendicular  height,  while  &. 
very  slight  curve  would  place  the  road  on  nearly  a  perfect  level, 
without  adding  five  rods  to  its  length. 
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have  level  roads,  on  which  his  horses  may  draw  double 
loads  with  ease. 

2.  The  material  for  the  construction  of  roads  is  very 
essential,  and  often  entirely  neglected.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  is  in  many  cases  rich  black  mould  or  muck, 
very  fine  for  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  corn,  but  mak¬ 
ing  horrible  wagon  tracks.  It  is  however  usually 
scraped  into  the  highway  for  the  very  simple  and  co¬ 
gent  reason  that  it  is  scraped  easily,  being  so  much 
softer  than  the  harupan  below,  which  though  hard  to 
work,  would  nevertheless  be  equally  hard  to  get  mud¬ 
dy.  Sometimes,  like  the  politician,  who  “steered  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,”  a  midway  course  is  taken,  or 
rather  both  plans  are  adopted ;  that  is,  the  muck  is  first 
scraped  up  into  a  high  turnpike,  and  then  a  coat  of 
hardpan  covers  the  top — which  does  well  for  light 
wagons,  but  heavy  ones  cut  through  the  crust  into  the 
manure  below.  One  of  the  hardest  and  smoothest 
roads  we  ever  saw,  was  the  wide  shallow  ditch  made 
by  scraping  the  muck  out,  to  form  the  turnpike,  and 
thus  leaving  the  clean  hard-pan  surface.  What  fine 
hard  roads  might  be  made  in  many  places,  by  merely 
removing  the  black  upper  soil  to  enrich  the  adjacent 
fields. 

3.  A  third  important  item,  is  the  removal  of  loose 
stones.  The  law  of  the  state  of  New-York  requires 
that  all  road -overseers  should  cause  these  to  be  thrown 
from  the  road  once  a  month,  but  it  is  rarely  observed. 
It  is  believed  that  if  this  were  strictly  attended  to,  and 
our  roads  kept  smooth,  wagons  and  carriages  would  last 
double  the  time  they  now  do,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  being  thoroughly  jarred  a  thousand  times  a 
day,  and  the  rack  to  horses,  harness,  and  merchandise. 
A  single  stone,  against  which  every  passing  vehicle 
thumps  like  a  sledge,  may  alone  cost  a  hundred  dollars 
&  year  by  broken  or  shattered  wagons. 

The  property  invested  in  wagons  in  the  state  of  New- 
York  alone*,  is  probably  not  less  than  ten  million  dol¬ 
lars.  If  by  keeping  the  roads  smooth,  by  the  removal  of 
stones,  this  enormous  sum  would  need  renewing  only 
once  in  twenty-five  years,  instead  of  once  in  twelve 
years  as  now,  would  it  not  be  an  economical  operation?  I 

If  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  in  the  state,  do  fifty 
dollars  worth  of  teaming  on  the  road,  each,  per  annum, 
the  yearly  aggregate  would  be  five  millions.  If  their 
loads  could  be  doubled,  by  making  all  the  roads  nearly 
level,  would  not  the  clipping  off  of  a  few  farmers’ fields 
for  the  passage  of  the  road,  be  a  matter  of  strict  eco¬ 
nomy  to  individuals,  as  well  as  a  great  public  benefit? 

If  besides,  by  all  these  improvements,  bringing  farms 
virtually  nearer  market  and  all  other  places  of  business, 
the  price  of  land  should  rise,  as  it  certainly  would,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  who  would  be  the  loosers? 


PRESERVATION  OF  APPLES. 


We  think  the  following  extract  from  Downing’s 
“  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,”  furnishes  the 
best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  various  inquiries 
we  have  received  in  relation  to  preserving  apples. 

In  order  to  secure  soundness  and  preservation,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  the  fruit  should  be  gathered 
by  hand.  For  winter  fruit  the  gathering  is  delayed  as 
long  as  possible,  avoiding  severe  frosts,  and  the  most 
successful  practice  with  our  extensive  orchardists  is  to 
place  the  good  fruit  directly,  in  a  careful  manner,  in 
new,  tight  flour  barrels,  as  soon  as  gathered  from  the 
tree.  These  barrels  should  be  gently  shaken  while 
filling,  and  the  head  closely  pressed  in;  they  are  then 
placed  in  a  cool  shady  exposure  under  a  shed  open  to 
the  air,  or  on  the  north  side  of  a  building,  protected  by 
a  covering  of  boards  over  the  top,  where  they  remain 
for  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  cold  becomes  too  severe, 
when  they  are  transferred  to  a  cool,  dry  cellar,  in  which 
air  can  be  admitted  occasionally  in  brisk  weather.  A 
cellar  for  this  purpose,  should  be  dug  in  dry,  gravelly, 
or  sandy  soil,  with,  if  possible,  a  slope  to  the  north;  or 
at  any  rate  with  openings  on  the  north  side  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  air,  in  weather  not  excessively  cold.  Here 


Oct. 

the  barrels  should  be  placed  on  tiers  on  their  sides> 
and  the  cellar  should  be  kept  as  dark  as  possible. 

When  apples  are  exported,  each  fruit  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  should  be  wrapped  in  clean  coarse  paper,  and  the 
barrels  should  be  placed  in  a  dry,  airy  place,  between 
decks. 


BLIGHT  SUPPOSED  TO  BE  CAUSED  BY  THE  BAR¬ 
BERRY. 


Mr.  Editor — Will  a  barberry-bush  growing  in  a 
man’s  garden  on  one  side  of  the  highway,  blast  wheat 
on  the  other  side,  or  is  it  possible  it  will  blast  it 
at  all? 

Eleven  or  twelve  years  ago,  I  brought,  for  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  30  miles,  a  root  of  the  barberry,  which  I  plant¬ 
ed  in  my  garden.  Having  heard  that  it  was  a  saying 
among  the  New-Englanders  that  it  would  blast  wheat, 
I  asked  the  person  from  whom  I  got  it,  whether  he 
knew  anything  relative  to  the  subject.  He  replied  that 
he  believed  the  idea  erroneous,  adding  that  he  had 
raised  wheat  successfully  on  his  farm  for  20  years,  and 
he  believed  that  his  barberries,  (for  he  had  three  large 
bushes,)  had  no  influence  whatever  on  his  wheat. 

My  neighbor,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  sowed 
opposite  to  my  garden,  some  four  or  five  acres  of  wheat. 
The  lot  contained  two  kinds  of  seed.  The  kind  sown 
nearest  the  road,  and  cornering  towards  my  garden, 
was  principally  blasted,  while  the  other  kind  was 
bright  and  a  good  yield.  Hence,  the  conclusion  is, 
that  my  barberry  bush  blasted  the  wheat,  and  that  I 
ought  to  cut  it  down.  I  am  informed  that  there  were 
a  few  years  since,  two  large  bushes  in  town,  cut  down 
under  the  same  pretence. 

Now  I  would  not  take  $5  for  my  barberry  bush,  as  it 
is  an  excellent  medicine,  a  fine  ornament,  and  the  fruit 
makes  excellent  preserves, — yet  as  no  man  has  a  right 
to  injure  another,  my  bush  shall  be  cut  down,  provided 
I  can  be  convinced  it  is  an  offender. 

Zetto  Barnes 

Fabius ,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  ¥.,  Sept.  1,  1846. 


Remarks. — The  idea  formerly  prevailed  pretty  ex¬ 
tensively  in  some  parts  of  New-England,  that  the  bar¬ 
berry  tended  to  blast  grain,  especially  wheat  and  rye. 
In  some  districts  where  wheat  was  seldom  grown,  the 
belief  that  the  shrub  would  blast  rye,  was  quite  com- 
mon.  We  recollect  seeing  the  matter  put  to  something 
of  a  test.  Some  bushes  came  up  in  a  field  near  a  wall 
which  formed  a  fence  between  the  field  and  the  high¬ 
way.  It  was  suggested  to  the  owner  of  the  lot  that  he 
had  better  dig  up  the  bushes,  as  they  would  blast  his 
grain.  He,  however,  let  them  remain  till  they  had  for 
several  years  borne  fruit.  During  this  time  the  field 
was  occasionally  sown  to  rye,  and  the  crop  was  strictly 
noticed  to  ascertain  whether  the  bushes  produced  any 
effect,  but  none  could  be  discovered— the  grain  being  in 
all  respects  as  perfect  as  had  usually  been  produced  on 
the  farm,  or  on  the  same  field  before  the  bushes  came 
up.  We  believe  the  notion  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
this  shrub  is  now  pretty  generally  exploded  in  the 
neighborhood  to  which  we  have  referred. 

In  the  Genesee  Farmer,  vol.  iv.,  p.  158,  David 
Thomas  states  that  Humphrey  Howland,  of  Great- 
field,  Cayuga  Co.,  had  raised  excellent  wheat,  though 
“  a  very  large  barberry  bush  grew  within  three  rods  ot 
the  edge  of  the  lot.”  Mr.  Thomas  also  furnishes  an 
extract  from  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  his,  near 
Philadelphia,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “  Seneca  Luken3 
had  a  fine  barberry  bush  which  grew  at  the  side  of  his 
wheat  field  without  any  perceptible  injury  to  his  crops.” 
Mr.  T.  also  quotes  from  a  writer  in  the  New-York  Far¬ 
mer,  H.  C.,  [Henry  Colman?]  who  says,  “for  the 
two  last  years  I  have  raised  spring  wheat  in  the  very 
near  vicinity  of  barberry  bushes  without  any  percepts 
ble  injury.”  No  appearance  of  blast  was  discoverable. 

We  think  our  correspondent  is  very  fair  in  offering 
to  cut  down  his  barberry  bush  if  it  can  be  proved  to  be 
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an  l(  offender.”  But  we  hope  his  neighbors  will  be 
considerate  enough  to  wait  till  the  truth  of  their 
charges  is  clearly  made  out. 


FEEDING  WORK  HORSES. 


We  have  long  been  convinced  that  the  best  mode  of 
feeding  horses  that  are  kept  in  the  stable,  is  to  mix  the 
grain  in  a  ground  state,  with  the  hay  or  straw,  after  the 
latter  has  been  cut  with  a  machine.  Experiments  have 
demonstrated  that  a  considerable  saving  both  of  hay  and 
grain  may,  in  this  way,  be  made.  We  have  lately  met 
with  an  account  of  a  method  of  feeding  said  to  be  prac¬ 
tised  by  Dr.  Sully,  of  Somerset,  Eng.,  which,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  us,  may  be  worthy  of  adoption,  to  some  extent. 
He  has  no  racks  for  hajT,  as  he  deems  it  wasteful  to  feed 
uncut  fodder.  The  horses  are  fed  in  mangers,  over  the 
top  of  which,  to  prevent  the  horses  from  tossing  out 
food,  cross-bars  are  nailed  at  about  a  foot  apart.  The 
cut  hay  and  straw,  and  grain  are  regularly  weighed  out. 
The  food  is  sometimes  varied:  but  thirty  pounds  of 
food  is  given  to  each  horse  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  following  shows  the  articles  of  food  given,  and  the 
different  modes  of  preparing  it,  as  well  as  the  quantity 


which  each  horse  daily  receives: 

No.  1st.  2d.  3d.  4th. 

1 .  Farinaceous  substances,  consisting 

of  bruised  or  ground  beans,  peas,  lbs.  lbs,  lbs.  lbs. 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  ..........  5  5  10  5 

2.  Bran,  fine  or  coarse, . 0  0  0  7 

3.  Potatoes,  boiled  or  steamed, 

mashed  in  a  tub  with  a  beater,.  ..5  5  0  0 

4.  Fresh  grains,  (boiled  barley,) ...  6  0  0  0 

5.  Hay,  cut  down  into  chaff, . . .  7  8  10  8 

6.  Straw,  ditto, . . .  7  10  10  8 

7.  Malt-dust,  or  ground  oil- cake,.. .  0  2  0  2 


With  2  oz.  of  salt  in  each  class.  —  — -  —  — 

30  30  30  30 

Of  the  four  classes  into  which  the  ingredients  are  di¬ 
vided,  Dr.  S.  most  recommends  those  two  which  con¬ 
tain  the  steamed  potatoes. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

Reported  for  u  The  Cultivator,”  by  Zenas  C.  Robbins, 

Mechanical  Engineer,  and  Attorney  for  procuring 

Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  an  Improvement  in  Fanning  Mills — Daniel 
Clow,  Port  Byron,  Cayuga  Co.,  New-York,  July  16th, 
1846. 

The  principal  novelty  in  this  invention  consists  in 
combining  two  cylindrical  screens  of  different  textures; 
the  one  placed  within  and  concentric  with  the  other, 
with  the  vibrating  screens  of  a  fanning  mill;  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  mill  can  be  operated  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  with  the  vibrating  screens  alone,  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  double  cylindrical  screens. 

Mr.  Clow  exhibited  one  of  his  improved  fanning 
mills  at  the  late  National  Fair,  in  this  city,  and  it  gave 
universal  satisfaction.  To  illustrate  the  excellence  and 
superiority  of  his  mill  for  cleaning  grain,  Mr.  Clow 
brought  on  wiih  him  a  bag  containing  a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  every  impurity  that  is  ever  found  intermixed 
with  it,  one-half  its  contents  only  being  sound  wheat. 
By  passing  this  mixture  once  through  the  mill,  the 
sound  wheat  was  perfectly  cleaned  and  separated  from 
every  impurity,  and  from  the  light  and  shrivelled 
wheat. 


CLOVER  HULLING  MACHINE. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  a  a  letter  lately  received  from  Mr. 
M.  H.  Mansfield,  the  inventor  of  the  “  Clover  Seed  Hul- 
ler,”  reported  in  the  Cultivator  for  August,  he  informs 
me  that  one  of  his  improved  hullers,  with  a  cylinder 
twenty-two  inches  in  length  and  fifteen  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  is  capable  of  hulling  forty  bushels  of  clover  seed 
per  day.  Z.  C.  Robbins, 

Attorney  and  Ag'tfor  Patents,  Washington ,  D.  C. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  WORN  OUT  SOILS. 


Mr.  Tucker — As  every  one  has  his  own  peculiar 
notions,  I  have  thought  I  would  give  you  my  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  improvement  of  poor  land.  About  twelve 
months  ago,  I  read  a  work  on  calcareous  manures,  by  Mr. 
Ruffin,  of  Virginia.  As  well  as  I  recollect,  the  author 
lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom,  that  poor  land 
cannot  be  permanently  improved  by  putrescent  manures 
alone.  While  mounted  on  a  favorite  hobby,  especially 
if  he  ambles  pleasantly  and  willingly,  we  are  too  apt,  to 
spur  and  flog  the  beast  to  death.  Such  is  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  with  which  this  very  respectable  author  has  got 
astride  of  his  hobby  of  calcareous  manures,  that  he  is 
disposed  to  undervalue  all  others.  It  is  an  amiable  er¬ 
ror  he  has  fallen  into,  and  without  at  all  underrating  the 
true  value  of  his  favorite  manure.  I  give  you  the  result 
of  my  own  experience. 

About  eight  years  ago,  I  began  to  practice  the  en¬ 
closing  system  on  an  old  field  containing  some  50  acres 
of  barren  sand,  nothing  else  appearing  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  I  should  say  that  five  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  would  be  the  maximum  under  the  best  cul¬ 
tivation.  I  ordered  stock  to  be  rigidly  kept  off*.  It 
clothed  itself  the  first  year  in  a  few  sickly  weeds.  I 
then  cultivated  it  in  corn,  and  after  husking  on  the  land, 
cut  down  the  stalks  and  shucks  and  chopped  them  in 
three  pieces,  giving  it  twelve  months  rest;  result,  a 
manifest  improvement  in  the  growth  of  weeds.  I  again 
cultivated  in  corn — the  crop  much  better,  but  still  pro¬ 
ducing  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  bushels  per  acre. 
1  then  followed  the  same  plan  of  cutting  down  and 
resting.  The  growth  of  weeds  increased  very  percepti¬ 
bly;  towards  the  last  of  winter  I  plowed  in  the  weeds, 
and  in  the  spring  planted  in  corn,  the  crop  yielding  ten 
bushels  per  acre;  again  cut  down  the  stalk's,  &c.,  which 
were  succeeded  by  a  dense  growth  of  weeds;  plowed 
them  in  as  heretofore,  and  planted  one  half  in  Baden 
corn,  the  other  half  our  common  corn.  Produce,  Ba¬ 
den  corn,  24  bushels  per  acre;  common  do.,  12  bushels 
per  acre.  Again  cut  down  the  stalks,  which  afforded  an 
unusual  parcel  of  litter  to  spread  over  the  land;  and 
while  l  am  now  writing,  I  never  saw  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  of  rich  weeds.  I  intend  planting  again  in  corn 
the  ensuing  spring,  and  may  reasonably  calculate  on  an 
increase  of  one-fourth  of  the  crop.  And  here  you  will 
pardon  me  for  a  little  moralizing,  which  I  deem,  while 
on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  not  at  all  out  of  place. 

Here  you  see  is  land  reclaimed  from  utter  sterility 
and  made  productive,  and  this  too  by  no  extraordinary 
exercise  of  skill  or  industry,  for  I  know  that  I  am  yet 
in  my  horn-book  in  the  science  of  agriculture,  which 
is  as  much  a  science  as  any  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions;  but  while  I  survey  even  my  unskilfully  cultivated 
fields,  and  enjoy  the  happy  feelings  which  it  inspires,  I 
am  overwhelmed  with  gratitude  to  my  Maker  who  has 
so  clearly  indicated  that  true  felicity  consists  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  his  will,  in  acts  of  benevolence,  in  subduing  and 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  in  such  avocations  as  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  make  us  wiser  and  better  men;  pointing  to  the 
gardens  of  Epicurus  and  of  Shenstone,  rather  than  the 
bloody  fields  of  Arbela  and  of  Austerlitz. 

John  D.  Jones. 

Topsail,  New-Hanover  Co.  N.  C. 


POTATO  ROT. 


Mr.  Tucker — As  every  thing  in  relation  to  this 
vegetable  must  be  of  interest  to  you?  readers,  I  commu¬ 
nicate  the  following  as  the  result  of  my  observations. 
August  1st,  examined  my  potatoes.  Hill's  Early  and 
Chenangoes;  they  appeared  all  right.  Within  a  week 
afterwards  I  found  they  were  diseased  very  much.  I 
dug  them  out  and  put  them  back  in  the  drills,  when  the 
disease  stopped.  My  late  potatoes  I  found  sound,  and 
they  have  remained  so.  Last  year  my  early  ones  were 
sound,  and  my  late  potatoes  only  were  diseased.  I  wit¬ 
nessed,  in  a  tour  through  a  part  of  Maine,  to  the  White 
Hills,  and  back  to  Massachusetts,  what  I  took  to  be  a 
general  disease;  but  I  have  learned  that  in  New-Hamp- 
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shire,  and  round  Boston,  the  disease  was  sudden  and  alarm¬ 
ing,  but  from  some  cause,  or  want  of  cause,  at  once  the 
disease  was  stayed,  and  the  potato  crop  is  likely  to  be  a 
good  one.  This  is  doubly  desirable,  inasmuch  as  we 
learn  by  the  steamer  Brittania,  that  the  rot  is  quite 
as  alarming  this,  as  it  was  last  year.  We  hope  they 
may  be  agreeably  disappointed.  The  above  is  confirmed 
from  a  correspondent  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  where 
the  early  potatoes  only  were  slightly  diseased;  the  late 
ones  are  found  sound. 

Norfolk  Co .,  (Mass.) 


HOVEY’S  SPIRAL  STRAW-CUTTER.— Fig.  92. 


Of  all  the  various  machines  which  have  been  invent¬ 
ed  for  cutting  fodder  for  stock,  none  have  been  more  i 
highly  approved,  after  thorough  trial,  than  Hovey’s,  a 
representation  of  which  is  above  given.  It  has  been  J 
frequently  exhibited  at  Agricultural  shows,  and  has,  of  j 
course,  been  brought  into  competition  with  other  cut-  ; 
ters  of  almost  every  kind;  yet  it  has  not  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  highest  prizes  on  all  occasions.  Among  the  ! 
Societies  whose  highest  premiums  for  cutting-machines 
have  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Hovey,  may  be  named  the  I 
Nevv-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Mechanic’s  Association,  Massachusetts  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  besides  several  county  agricul¬ 
tural  societies  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  this  machine,  see  advertisement 
in  this  number. 

The  advantages  of  cutting  fodder  for  stock  are  so  obvi-  j 
ous,  and  seem  now  to  be  so  generally  admitted,  that  little 
need  be  said  on  this  point.  In  the  first  place,  by  cut-  | 
ting,  there  is  little  or  no  w'aste  of  food.  Secondly,  the 
food  is  presented  to  the  stomach  in  a  condition  the  most 
proper  for  the  digestive  organs.  Thirdly,  an  animal 
consumes  Jess  time  in  filling  its  stomach  with  cut  than 
with  uncut  food.  This  is  a  very  important  considera¬ 
tion  for  laboring  animals,  which  require  all  the  rest  and 
sleep  they  can  enjoy,  during  the  time  they  are  not  at 
work. 


MADDER. 


Why  is  it  that  such  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  annually 
paid  by  this  to  foreign  countries  for  this  article,  when 
•we  have  a  soil  and  climate  so  admirably  adapted  for  its 
production?  There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
import  madder,  any  more  than  that  we  should  import 
wheat,  pork,  or  cheese.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sure  and 
profitable  crops  to  which  the  American  farmer  can  turn 
his  attention.  It  is  not  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  frost, 
drouth,  insects,  or  larm  stock.  The  demand  for  it  is 
increasing  in  the  same  ratio  with  our  manufactures. 

James  Eaton,  of  Winfield,  Herkimer  couuty,  has  culti¬ 
vated  madder  for  18  years.  He  has  madder  of  three 


years’  growth,  planted  at  the  rate  of  1,500  hills  to 
the  acre,  that  will  yield,  if  dug  the  present  fall,  over 
3  lbs.  to  the  hill;  this  he  will  not  dig  till  a  year  from 
this  fall,  when  it  will  yield  4  lbs.  or  over  to  the  hill. 
He  has  other  madder  which  at  4  years  growth,  will 
yield  64  cwt.  to  the  acre,  merchantable  madder.  It 
may  be  well  to  give  notice  to  the  readers  of  the  Culti¬ 
vator,  that  he  will  be  able  to  meet  orders  for  seed  the 
present  fall.  It  will  be  sold,  boxed,  and  delivered  at 
Utica,  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  It  requires  6  bushels  to 
plant  an  acre.  Plant  on  rich,  mellow,  dry  land.  An 
acre  of  madder,  properly  cultivated,  and  of  four  years 
growth,  at  $16  per  cwt., — the  price  he  has  obtained  for 
his — will  amount  to  over  $900.  M. 

[We  wish  Mr.  Eaton  would  give  us  a  communication 
describing  the  process  of  cultivating,  and  preparing 
madder  for  market. — Ed.] 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  BUDDING-. 


Mr.  Tucker — The  writer  of  this  article  supposes 
that  he  can  suggest  two  improvements  on  the  common 
rules  of  budding  young  trees ;  one  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  doing  it,  and  the  other  in  regard  to  the  mode  of 
doing  it. 

As  to  the  time  of  budding,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
business  has  been  generally  deferred  too  long.  The 
experience  of  the  writer  proves  that  August  is  better 
than  any  part  of  September ;  and  that  July  is  still  better 
than  August.  By  beginning  to  bud  in  July  we  secure 
several  advantages;  first,  we  find  that  the  bark  will 
peel  more  freely  while  the  tree  is  in  its  most  rapid 
growth;  and  this  is  of  importance  in  the  experiment. 
Secondly,  by  beginning  early,  if  a  bud  fail  of  taking, 
there  will  be  ordinary  time  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
But  if  the  bud  take,  as  we  say,  we  may  gain  a  conside¬ 
rable  growth  the  present  year,  and  thus  gain  time. 

As  to  the  mode  of  budding,  it  may  be  such  as  gene¬ 
rally  to  have  the  buds  grow  the  present  year,  if  at  all. 
Let  them  be  inserted  according  to  the  usual  mode, 
taking  care  when  the  bud  is  cut  from  the  limb  to  retain 
the  sliver,  a  woody  substance  which  is  cut  off  with  the 
bud,  as  this  will  be  more  likely  to  preserve  the  eye  un¬ 
injured.  And  now  comes  what  we  propose  as  the  im¬ 
provement,  viz:  clip  off  the  end  of  every  twig  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  limb  in  which  the  bud  is  inserted;  and  thus 
check  the  upward  motion  of  the  sap  till  the  bud  ad¬ 
heres  or  takes.  Then,  when  you  ascertain  that  a  bud 
has  adhered  for  growth,  cut  off  the  whole  limb  above 
the  inserted  bud  as  you  have  been,  in  the  common  mode, 
directed  not  to  do  until  the  next  spring;  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  the  starting  and  growth  of  the  bud  in  a 
very  few  days. 

This  season  I  commenced  budding  in  the  latter  part 
of  July;  and  my  success  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Those  inserted  in  the  fore  part  of  August,  have  done 
well,  excepting  those  in  plum  trees,  which  have  been 
a  general  failure.  Peaches  have  succeeded  the  best, 
and  pears  next.  I  have  several  peaches  which  have 
begun  their  growth,  (Sept.  3,)  and  one  has  grown  seve¬ 
ral  inches,  and  I  think  will  grow  a  foot  this  fall.  And 
they  all  appear  to  receive  an  impulse  by  this  cutting  off 
the  limb  above  the  inserted  bud.  I  have  also  one  pear 
which  has  begun  to  shoot  forth,  and  others  are  promis¬ 
ing  to  do  it.  As  to  peaches,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  were 
the  limb  above  the  inserted  bud  cut  off  at  the  time  of 
insertion,  it  would  favor  the  adhesion  and  growth  of 
the  bud,  though  I  have  waited  till  that  took  place. 
The  latter  mode,  perhaps,  needs  an  experiment. 

As  to  the  common  mode  of  inserting  the  bud,  and  at 
the  same  time  leaving  the  whole  limb  above  to  draw 
the  sap,  it  is  rather  a  wonder  that  the  bud  will  take  at 
all.  It  looks  more  rational  that  cutting  it  down  part¬ 
ly  or  wholly,  will  leave  more  sap  for  the  bud  below, 
and  this  will  favor  its  growth. 

I  found  the  requisite  bud  to  be  inserted,  as  perfectly 
formed  in  July  as  afterward.  R.  T. 

Prospect,  (Conn.,)  Sept.  3,  1846. 
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THE  STATE  FAIR  AT  AUBURN. 

View  of  the  temporary  buildings  on  the  center  of  the  Show-Grounds. 


The  Fair  held  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  the  past  month, 
was  regarded  as  a  whole,  as  about  equal  to  that  of 
last  year;  and  the  unabated  interest  of  the  people  was 
evinced  by  the  myriads  which  poured  in  upon  the 
grounds  from  all  parts  of  Central  and  Western  New- 
.  York. 

A  piece  of  ground  consisting  of  12  acres  on  Capitol 
Hill,  east  of  the  village  of  Auburn,  was  chosen  for  the 
exhibition,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  extending  forty  miles  west  to  the 
blue  hills  of  Yates  and  Ontario  counties.  The  general  ar¬ 
rangement  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  and 
the  exterior  aspect  of  the  exhibition  similar;  but  a  most 
striking  improvement  was  the  architectural  appearance 
given  to  all  the  buildings.  Floral  Hall  was  150  feet 
long  and  50  feet  wide,  with  an  irregular  Grecian  out¬ 
line,  the  whole  front  with  its  fascades  and  portico, 
being  densely  clothed  with  evergreen.  The  light  was 
admitted  into  the  interior  through  a  broad  line  of  open¬ 
ings  on  each  side  above,  softened  by  curtains  of  mus¬ 
lin,  extending  the  entire  length.  This  hall,  in  design, 
extent,  arrangement,  and  finish,  far  exceeded  any  for¬ 
mer  one.  A  wide  boarded  platform  or  floor,  25  feet 
wide  extended  through  the  middle  of  the  hall,  on  which 
were  placed  the  terraced  shelves  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  leaving  a  fine 
broad  walk  on  either  side.  This  line  of  shelves  was 
interrupted  at  the  centre  of  the  building  by  a  superb 
evergreen  gothic  temple  22  feet  high,  on  a  base  of  ten 
feet  square,  which  added  much  to  the  imposing  aspect 
of  the  interior,  while  the  softened  light  from  above  on 
massive  green  columns  and  wreathes  throughout  the 
hall,  gave  the  whole  a  truly  magnificent  appearance. 
This  hall,  and  its  decorations  were  designed  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Thompson,  of  Aurora. 

The  three  other  halls,  which  were  about  100  feet 
long  and  30  wide,  exhibited  in  their  exterior  design,  a 
pure  architectural  taste.  Two  of  them,  one  for  the 
“  Dairy,”  and  the  other  for  the  “  Farm  Implements,” 
were  in  simple  massive  Grecian  style,  and  the  third,  de¬ 
voted  to  the  exhibition  of  “  Domestic  Manufac¬ 
tures,”  was  a  beautiful  building  of  the  pointed  Gothic 
form.  These  were  all  designed  by  George  Casey  of 
Auburn. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Au¬ 
burn  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  unsparing  liberality  which 
they  evinced  in  thus  preparing  for  the  exhibition.  The 
untiring  efforts  of  the  ladies,  who  exerted  themselves 
personally  with  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  in  these 
preparations,  are  also  deserving  of  high  commendation. 

Cattle. — The  exhibition  of  Du r hams  was  much 
more  limited  than  on  former  occasions,  though  some 
very  fine  animals  were  on  the  grounds,  from  the  yards 
of  Messrs.  Sherwood,  of  Auburn,  Vail,  of  Troy,  Allen, 
of  Buffalo,  Bacon,  of  Waterloo,  Wake  man,  of  Herki¬ 
mer,  Parker,  of  Ballston,  Button,  ofNewark,  and  Wells, 
of  Johnstown,  Hyatt,  of  Rochester,  and  some  others. 
But  few  Herefords  were  exhibited;  among  them  were  3 


cows  and  a  bull  calf  from  Wm.  H.  Sotham,  of  Albany,  and 
a  very  fine  bull  and  cow  from  T.  H.  Hyatt,  of  Rochester. 
The  display  of  Devons  was  excellent.  Among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contributors  were  H.  W.  Washbon,  of  Otsego  Co., 
S.  M.  Brown,  of  Onondaga,  and  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Buffalo. 
In  the  collection  of  H.  N.  Wash  bn,  were  a  bull,  two 
yoke  of  very  fine  steers,  and  other  animals  which  the 
owner,  with  great  public  spirit  had  driven  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  fair,  and  which  notwithstanding 
the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  were  unsurpassed  on  the 
ground.  A  pen  of  nine  Devon  calves,  belonging  to  the 
same  collection,  excited  very  great  interest,  and  indeed 
there  was  no  part  of  the  exhibition  which  was  more 
interesting  and  beautiful.  The  native  cattle  and  crosses 
were,  with  scarcely  one  or  two  exceptions,  few  and 
poor;  and  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  an 
improvement,  we  think  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  their  examination  well  worthy  of 
attention, — that  the  amount  of  premiums  on  them  be 
reduced,  as  some  of  these  premiums  are  actually  higher 
than  the  whole  value  of  the  animal  itself.  These  re¬ 
marks  are  of  course  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  superb 
display  of  working  oxen,  consisting  of  16  yoke  from 
Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  10  yoke  from  J.  M.  Sherwood,  and 
11  yoke  from  several  enterprising  farmers  of  the  town 
of  Sennett.  These  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
from  the  congregated  thousands  on  the  ground,  and  as  a 
whole  wrere  doubtless  superior  to  those  of  any  previous 
fair.  But  few  fat  cattle  were  exhibited;  among  them 
were  two  fine  yoke  from  W.  A.  &  J.  Boies,  of  Homer, 
and  two  yoke  from  A.  Pine,  of  Pittstown,  and  some 
cows  from  J.  S.  Wadsworth. 

Horses. — This  part  of  the  exhibition  would  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  with  former  years.  There  were  a 
large  number  of  stallions,  and  with  very  few  exceptions, 
they  were  decidedly  fine,  some  of  them  truly  excellent. 
The  Gifford  Morgan  Horse,  20  years  old,  possessing 
all  the  vigor  and  action  of  youth,  from  F.  A.  Wier,  ot 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  his  colt,  6  years  old,  from  C.  Blodget, 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  excited  universal  admiration.  A  five  year 
old  stallion  from  C.  Gaspar,  Marcellus,  Onondaga  Co.,  was 
perhaps  unexcelled  for  his  beauty  of  outline,  and  ap¬ 
proached  as  near  the  beau  ideal  of  a  handsome  animal 
as  anything  we  have  seen.  Several  fine  young  horses 
of  the  Alfred  stock,  owned  by  Mr.  Ford  on,  of  Geneva, 
were  much  admired.  Some  of  the  matched  horses 
were  excellent.  Mr.  Fordon  had  also  on  the  ground 
for  exhibition,  “  Alfred,”  which  took  the  first  premium 
at  the  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  and  the  mare  and  colt 
to  which  Was  awarded  the  first  premium  at  Utica. 
But  in  so  fine  and  numerous  a  collection,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  point  out  within  our  brief  limits,  all 
thal  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  for  further  particu¬ 
lars,  see  the  premium  lists.  We  ought  here  to  no¬ 
tice  the  excellent  recommendations  of  A.  Ferguson, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  great  importance  of 
the  establishment  of  veterinary  schools,  that  scientific 
and  concentrated  knowledge  may  be  brought  to  bear  cn 
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the  management  and  diseases  of  these  invaluable  ani¬ 
mals. 

Sheep. — Many  fine  specimens  of  Spanish  Merino 
were  exhibited.  Several  of  these  were  from  Vermont, 
from  A.  L.  Bingham,  and  Rockwell  and  Sanford,  of 
Addison  Co.,  and  from  R.  V.  R.  Horton,  Hub- 
barton.  From  Connecticut  were  those  of  J.  N.  Blakes- 
lee,  and  others.  Among  those  from  our  own  state, 
we  noticed  fine  Merino  sheep  from  James  Randall, 
of  Onondaga  Co.,  and  A.  G.  Percy,  of  Wayne  Co., 
as  worthy  of  commendation,  and  as  also  possessing  the 
quality  of  not  being  overcharged  with  gum,  which  bad¬ 
ly  disfigured  some  otherwise  excellent  animals.  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Owasco,  Cayuga  Co.,  exhibited  fine  speci¬ 
mens  of  what  were  called  Paular  Merinos.  Good 
South  Downs  were  shown  by  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  of  Her¬ 
kimer,  and  J.  M.  Sherwood,  of  Cayuga  Co.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  long-wool  sheep  were  few.  Some,  not  sheared 
the  present  year,  have  wool  14  inches  long. 

The  exhibition  of  Swine  was  rather  meagre,  nor  did 
we  notice  any  eminently  worthy  of  attention,  though 
a  few  fine  animals  were  on  the  ground. 

Implements. — Although  the  variety  was  hardly  as 
great  as  on  some  former  occasions,  there  were  a  num¬ 
ber  new  and  valuable,  and  the  display  was  exceedingly 
interesting.  The  importance  of  this  part  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  was  shown  by  the  hundreds  of  farmers  who  were 
constantly  examining  them,  and  thus  at  one  view  ob¬ 
taining  information  of  their  construction  and  use,  many 
of  them,  where  admissible,  being  kept  in  constant  ope¬ 
ration. 

Among  those  which  we  noticed,  were  the  reaping 
machines  of  Hussey  and  McCormick,  both  of  which  ex¬ 
cited  great  interest;  Fitzgerald’s  portable  burr-stone 
mill  and  horse-power,  in  operation  on  the  ground,  two 
horses  grinding  from  three  to  four  bushels  per  hour; 
several  straw-cutters,  among  which  were  Webb’s  of 
Cayuga  Co.,  Sanford’s,  from  H.  A.  Chase,  Rochester, 
and  a  large  one  for  hand  or  horse  power,  recently  con¬ 
structed  by  George  Catchpole,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  A 
considerable  number  of  horse-powers  and  of  cultiva¬ 
tors  were  also  upon  the  ground.  A  newly  invented 
sowing  machine,  by  Jones  &  Smith,  Fairfield,  Ct.,  was 
shown,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
and  for  the  effectual  scattering  of  the  seed,  which  was 
done  by  a  rapidly  revolving  cylinder  covered  with  pro¬ 
jecting  pegs,  under  the  distributing  box.  A  threshing 
machine  and  separator,  of  coarse  wire  seives;  a  clover 
mill,  by  Sharpe  &  Barrick,  of  Seneca  Co. ;  a  corn- 
planter,  which  furrows  out,  drops,  covers,  and  rolls,  at 
one  operation,  drawn  by  two  horses,  invented  by  John 
Long,  of  Livingston  County ;  a  sowing  machine  by  P. 
Seymour,  ofE.  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  for  sowing  broad¬ 
cast,  plaster,  grass-seed,  or  grain,  of  any  kind;  a  ma¬ 
chine  driven  by  horse-power,  for  cleaning  buckwheat 
from  grit,  dried  blossoms,  and  other  impurities,  and 
Hall’s  stump-machine,  figured  and  described  in  a  for¬ 
mer  volume  of  the  Cultivator, — were  all  upon  the 
ground.  Among  the  horse-rakes,  were  L.  M.  Whit¬ 
man’s,  Pike,  Allegany  Co.,  made  with  wire  spring- 
teeth,  revolving  at  the  command  of  the  rider,  who 
holds  a  cord  for  the  purpose;  and  one  of  simpler  con¬ 
struction,  also  with  spring  teeth,  from  T.  G.  Yeomans, 
of  Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  possessing  some  decided  ad¬ 
vantages  over  former  rakes.  A  flax -pulling  machine, 
ffrom,H.  Hill,  Peruville,  N.  Y.,  excited  much  attention; 
flax  is  caught  between  a  large  rope  with  a  rough  sur¬ 
face,  and  a  large  horizon  .U  revolving  cylinder,  on 
which  the  rope  passes;  the  cylinder  being  slightly  in¬ 
clined.  the  rope  rises  as  it  passes  round,  and  thus  draws 
the  flax  from  the  ground,  dropping  it  as  it  again  leaves 
the  cylinder,  in  a  box  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  plows  were  excellent,  but  there  were  none  new 
in  construction  and  principle,  and  consequently  an  ex¬ 
tended  notice  is  not  needed.  Delano’s  Diamond  Plow 
was  generally  regarded  as  fully  equal,  if  not  superior, 
though  excellent  ones  were  exhibited  by  J.  B.  Gay¬ 
lord,  D.  Anthony,  and  others. 

There  was  a  fine  collection  of  carriages  and  buggies, 
from  several  contributors. 


The  Contents  of  the  four  Halls,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting.  The  great  rush  was  to 
Floral  Hall,  and  its  congregated  collection  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  arranged  in  most  brilliant  dis¬ 
play.  The  flowers  were  fine  for  the  season.  Among 
the  contributors  were  James  Wilson,  of  Albany,  who 
presented  a  fine  collection  of  Dahlias,  Verbenas,  and 
other  plants;  a  fine  collection  from  Prof.  Jackson,  of 
Schenectady;  fine  Dahlias,  from  Edward  Thomas,  of 
Geneva;  very  neat  and  tasteful  bouquets  fromL.  L.  Me- 
nand,  of  Albany;  and  many  fine  flowers  in  splendid 
bouquets  and  masses,  from  various  sources,  among  which 
we  particularly  noticed  those  from  E.  T.  Throop  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  Willow  Brook,  Owasco  Lake.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  a  very  select  collection 
of  Dahlias,  consisting  of  25  varieties,  and  handsome 
masses  of  intermixed  Verbenas,  of  12  different  species 
and  varieties.  A  splendid  floral  ornament  terminated 
one  end  of  the  hall,  designed  by - — —  of  Buf¬ 

falo,  composed  of  lettering  of  flowers  on  a  dark  green 
moss  ground.  H.  Morgan,  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  and 
Elihu  Tyler,  of  Buffalo,  also  presented  fine  flowers. 

Of  Fruits,  the  number  of  varieties  was  large,  though 
in  quantity  they  were  less  than  on  former  occasions, 
which  led  to  the  erroneous  impressions  that  the  exhi¬ 
bition  was  deficient.  Some  of  the  best  collections  in 
the  state  were,  however,  not  represented.  The  in¬ 
creased  number  of  contributors  of  extensive  collections 
proved  conclusively  the  advancement  in  the  introduction 
of  fine  kinds.  Among  the  principal  contributors,  were 
E.  C.  Frost,  of  Chemung  County,  who  furnished  30  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples;  J.  F.  Osborn,  of  Port  Byron,  a  large 
collection  of  apples;  Elwanger  and  Barry,  of  Rochester, 
about  10  sorts  of  peaches,  40  of  apples,  and  60  of  pears, 
with  some  fine  exotic  grapes;  Charles  Powis,  of  Greece, 
Monroe  Co.,  a  large  collection  of  apples;  II.  Wendell, 
of  Albany,  fine  peaches  and  pears;  a  large  collection 
from  Bissel  &  Hooker  of  Rochester ;  extensive  miscel¬ 
laneous  collections  from  A.  Bryant  and  B.  Hodge,  of 
Buffalo;  also  miscellaneous  collections  from  Wm.  Webb, 

of - ,  and  from - Allen,  of  Oswego.  H.  H. 

Coit,  of  Northern  Ohio,  presented  a  very  fine  and  select 
collection  of  fruit,  containing  several  specimens  of  un¬ 
common  beauty  and  size.  Excellent  specimens  of  Isa¬ 
bella  grapes  were  exhibited  by  A.  V.  Pulsifer,  of 
Auburn,  some  of  the  bunches  being  eight  inches  long, 
and  a  single  vine,  twenty-one  feet  long,  had  growing 
upon  it  eighty-one  pounds  of  grapes,  his  success  being 
mainly  dependant  on  his  excellent  and  thorough  prun¬ 
ing. 

We  ought  here  to  notice  a  striking  inconsistency, 
which  has  hitherto  existed  at  our  annual  exhibitions, 
which  only  needs  to  be  seen  to  be  rectified.  Much  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  of  the  meagerness  of  our  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions,  and  of  the  comparative  fewness  of 
the  articles.  This  we  believe  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  so  long  as  the  premiums  on  this  department  are  so 
few  and  small.  The  present  year,  over  six  hundred 
dollars  cash  were  offered  in  premiums  on  cattle  alone. 
At  the  same  time,  while  the  fruit  trade  is  rapidly 
rising  in  importance,  and  while  many  farmers  we  could 
name  derive  more  profits  from  their  orchards,  than 
from  all  other  farm  crops  put  together, — the  whole 
amount  of  all  the  premiums  in  cash  the  present  year  on 
fruit,  was  only  seventeen  dollars .  This  glaring  dispro¬ 
portion  becomes  still  more  striking  when  we  observe 
the  great  expense  which  is  every  year  bestowed  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  place  for  the  reception  of  these  articles.  One 
thousand  dollars,  more  or  less,  is  expended  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  adornment  of  Floral  Hall — and  seventeen  dol¬ 
lars  in  premiums  on  the  articles  to  fill  its  principal  de¬ 
partment. 

The  exhibition  of  vegetables  was  not  extensive,  but 
contained  many  fine  articles.  There  were  among  others, 
a  miscellaneous  collection  from  C.  F.  Crossman,  of  Ro¬ 
chester;  sweet  potatoes  from  H.  G.  Dickerson,  Lyons, 
a  peck  from  two  hills,  though  but  partly  grown;  enor¬ 
mous  winter  squashes  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  from 
H.  G.  Dickinson;  and  six  enormous  squashes  grown 
from  one  seed,  all  shown  attached  to  the  vine,  the  lar- 
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gest  about  two  feet  long,  and  the  aggregate  weight 
573  lbs.,  from  H.  Hubbard,  Canandaigua. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  many  varieties  of  seed 
corn;  and  three  specimens  of  wheat,  the  Soule’s,  Har¬ 
mon’s  White  Flint,  and  Kentucky  White,  were  exhibi¬ 
ted  by  Gen.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  and  a  very  superior 
sample  of  White  Flint  from  Martin  Smith,  Wheatland. 

The  Manufacturer’s  Hall  presented  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  attraction  by  its  numerous  and  splendid  contents. 
Among  these  was  a  splendid  display  of  carpets,  of  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  excellence  and  finish;  broadcloths  of 
superb  quality,  and  various  other  woolen  articles;  a 
very  rich  display  of  hearth  rugs;  bed  quilts,  a  numerous 
collection,  some  of  them  truly  splendid ;  specimens  of 
fine  cabinet  ware  from  various  sources;  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  ornamental  needle  work,  skilfully  wrought; 
rich  specimens  of  raised  worsted  work,  seat  covers,  and 
fancy’-  chair  work;  stuffed  quilts  and  worked  quilts; 
bonnets  and  embroidered  work.  A  large  collection  of 
domestic  and  household  articles,  made  of  silk,  worsted, 
and  other  materials,  was  rendered  very  interesting  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  produced  from  the  farm  of  Dr. 
S.  Yorhees,  of  Amsterdam,  and  manufactured  by  his  wife, 
the  thread,  floss,  worsted,  silk,  &c.,  being  all  spun, 
wove,  dyed,  and  manufactured  by  herself.  There  were 
also  shell  work  of  uncommon  neatness,  by  L.  C.  Mor¬ 
ris;  very  fine  specimens  of  whips,  by  W.  R.  Strong, 
Rochester;  a  large  collection  of  locks,  from  Price  & 
Dana,  Utica;  cutlery  from  Tbbotson  &  Brother,  and  also 
by  Holley  &  Merwin,  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  the  latter  of 
as  fine  a  finish  as  the  best  imported  articles;  machine 
cards,  manufactured  by  Hopkins,  Sargent  &  Co.,  Au¬ 
burn,  N.  Y.;  stone  ware,  from  N.  Clark,  Lyons,  N.  Y. ; 
calculating  machines,  by  A.  Palmer,  ;  and  portable 

shower  baths,  from -  Bates,  of  Rochester.  A  very 

simple  and  ingenious  contrivance  was  Gifford’s  patent 
weather-strip,  for  completely  excluding  rain  and  snow 
from  entering  houses  under  weather  doors,  and  which, 
projecting  none,  is  scarcely  visible  when  the  door  is 
open. 

The  hall  appropriated  to  the  productions  of  the  Dai¬ 
ry,  contained  but  a  small  collection,  and  not  at  all  com¬ 
paring  with  the  magnificent  display  at  Utica,  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  dairy  region.  There  were,  how¬ 
ever,  some  of  excellent  quality.  That  from  E.  R. 
Evans,  of  Oneida  county,  and  from  O.  C.  Crocker,  of 
Broome,  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  fully  equal 
to  any  made  in  the  most  famous  butter  districts  in  the 
country.  Some  excellent  cheese  was  also  presented 
for  exhibition,  by  Robert  Ells,  of  Westmoreland,  Wm. 
Otley,  of  Phelps,  and  H.  N.  Washburn,  of  Butternutts, 
and  others. 

The  hall  for  Farm  Implements  was  variously  occu¬ 
pied  with  stoves,  fanning  mills,  straw-cutters,  forks, 
hoes,  grain  cradles,  bee-hives,  &c.  The  stoves  were 
of  great  numbers  and  variety,  extending  in  two  close 
rows  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  hall,  and  among 
them  were  cooking  stoves  for  taverns  and  for  farmers; 
air-tight-cooking;  for  the  use  of  coal;  elevated-oven 
stoves;  double-oven  stoves;  parlor  air-tight  stoves,  a 
large  number  of  rich  patterns;  besides  stove  hollow- 
ware,  steam  boilers  for  washing,  &c.  There  were  also 
a  planing  machine,  a  boot  crimping  machine,  a  rock¬ 
drilling  machine,  a  card  printing  press,  &c.,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  highly  finished  steel  farming  tools,  of  various 
kinds,  manufactured  by  F.  Waters  &  Co.,  Westfield, 
Chatauque  Co. 

The  plowing  match  took  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  ten  competitors  entering,  and  was  said  to  be 
mostly  well  done. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  Fair,  many 
thousands  assembled  under  the  great  tent  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  to  hear  the  reports  of  the  committees  and 
the  Annual  Address  from  Samuel  Stevens,  Esq.,  of  Al¬ 
bany.  This  address  was  extemporaneous,  and  was  not 
intended  by  the  speaker  as  a  disquisition  on  the  practi¬ 
cal  part  of  agriculture,  but  on  its  importance,  and  the 
means  of  adding  to  its  dignity  and  pre  eminence.  He 
stated  that  his  pursuit  in  life,  although  not  that  of  the 
farmer,  had  led  him  to  reflect  much  on  the  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  of  agriculture  on  the  welfare  of  the  state  and 


community — he  urged  the  importance  of  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  thorough  education  of  our  young  men  as  far¬ 
mers — the  great  truth  that  “  knowledge  is  power,”  be¬ 
ing  pre-eminently  applicable  to  this  pursuit,  and  the 
consequent  importance  of  directing  its  labors  by  mind 
— and  maintained  that  the  common  impression  that  it 
does  not  lead  to  wealth  and  power,  is  in  consequence  of 
less  mind  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it  than  on  the 
learned  professions.  He  showed  that  agriculture  holds 
essentially  the  highest  rank  in  all  the  professions,  being 
that  which  interests  and  confers  happiness  on  the  great¬ 
est  number,  and  is  hence  at  the  foundation  of  the  wealth 
of  all  nations,  and  their  substantial  prosperity,  and 
contributing  to  the  health  and  virtuous  sentiments  of 
the  people  more  than  any  other  pursuit; — that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  the  materials  on  which  all  the  other  arts  depend 
— forms  the  distinction  between  savage  and  civilized 
life — that  society  began  with  agriculture,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  kept  pace  with  its  advancement.  He  proced- 
ded  to  show  that  as  agriculture  is  the  most  ancient  and 
universal  pursuit,  so  it  requires  for  its  successful  prose¬ 
cution  the  application  of  more  mind,  more  knowledge, 
more  intellect  than  any  other — hence  the  importance 
of  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  vegetable 
physiology,  and  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  in  under¬ 
standing  the  influences  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  of 
animal  physiology  and  entomology,  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  stock,  and  thwarting  destructive  insects.  He 
did  not  say  that  this  knowledge  was  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial,  but  more  necessary  than  for  any  other  pursuit.  He 
urged  the  importance  of  more  general  and  thorough 
knowledge,  to  fit  farmers  to  form  a  useful  constitu¬ 
ent  part  of  the  community — that  seventy  in  every 
100  in  this  country  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
hence  the  paramount  interest  of  the  farmers  in  govern¬ 
ment — the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  as  they  may  by  their  superior  numbers  entirely 
control  the  government,  and  its  measures — the  markets, 
— foreign, — domestic, — are  variously  influenced,  and 
should  all  be  understood,  as  the  surplus  products,  on 
which  alone  the  farmer  depends  for  his  wealth,  would 
be  of  no  value  without  market.  The  address  concluded 
with  an  appeal  for  the  dignity  of  agricultural  labor,  and 
also  for  the  more  thorough  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  farmers,  to  fit  them  in  common  with  all  other 
citizens,  for  the  important,  noble,  and  exalted  duties 
required  as  members  of  the  social  circle,  as  well  as  for 
holding  the  powers  of  government  for  the  welfare  of 
the  millions  under  its  influence. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  premiums 
awarded  on  the  various  articles  exhibited,  were  de¬ 
clared  from  the  stand,  and  this  great  exhibition  closed. 

As  an  after-pied  to  the  exhibition,  there  was  a  ball 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  Floral  Hall,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  a  brilliant  affeir.  A  cotemporary  says — (( it 
was  all  that  could  have  been  wished .” 

The  thanks  of  the  many  thousands  who  shared  the 
private  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Auburn,  are 
eminently  due  for  the  kindness,  liberality,  and  alacrity, 
which  they  evinced  in  so  distinguished  a  manner  on  the 
occasion. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS, 

Awarded  at  the  N.  Y .  State  Fair,  Auburn ,  Sept.,  1846. 
DURHAM  CATTLE. 

Bulls. — 1st.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  for  Symme¬ 
try,  $15;  2d.  Wm.  K.  Grinnell,  Ledyard,  for  Albion, 
$10;  3d.  C.  S.  Button,  Newark,  for  Osceola,  Diploma. 

Two-year-old  bulls. — 1st.  H.  N.  Cary,  Marcy,  foi 
Oregon,  $10;  2d.  J.  B.  Packer,  Saratoga,  for  Tecum 
seh,  Col.  Tour. 

Yearling  bulls. — 1st.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  foi 
Young  Meteor,  $10;  2d,  A.  G.  Percy,  Lyons,  for  May 
flower,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  foi 
Waterloo,  Dip. 

Bull  Calves. — 1st.  Geo.  Vail,  Troy,  for  Oscar,  Col. 
Tour;  2d.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  Diploma. 

Cows. — 1st.  Geo.  Yail,  Troy,  for  Lady  Barrington, 
$15;  2d.  Edward  Wells,  Johnstown,  for  Venus,  $10; 
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3d.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  for  Red  Lilly,  Diploma. 

Two-year -old  Heifers . —  1st.  H.  N.  Cary,  Marcy,  for 
Rose,  $10;  2d.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  for  Lalla  Rookh,  Col. 
Tour. 

Yearling  Heifers.-— I st.  Z*  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer, 
for  Sylvia,  $10;  2d.  Edward  Wells,  Johnstown,  for 
Cleopatra,  Col.  Tour. 

Heifer  Calves . — 1st.  Geo.  Vail,  Troy,  for  Willie  5th, 
Col.  Tour;  2d.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  for  Lady  Jane, 
Diploma. 

HEREFORDS. 

Bulls. — 1st.  T.  H.  Hyatt,  Rochester,  $15. 

Young  jBuZZs,— 1st.  and  2d.  Corning  and  Sotham,  Al¬ 
bany,  $10  and  Diploma. 

Cows.  1st  and  2d.  Corning  &  Sotham,  Albany,  $15, 
and  $10. 

Heifers. — T.  H.  Hyatt,  Rochester,  $10;  2d.  Edward 
Wells,  Johnstown,  Diploma. 

DEVONS. 

Bulls. — 1st.  L.  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  $15;  2d.  R.  M. 
Remington,  $10. 

Young  Bulls. — Geo.  A.  Mason,  Jordan,  $10;  2d.  S. 
M.  Brown,  Elbridge,  Diploma. 

Cows. — 1st  and  2d.  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternutts, 
$15  and  $10. 

Heifer0 — 1st,  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternutts,  $10;  2d. 
L.  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  Diploma. 

AYRSHIRES.— (None  offered.) 

CROSS  BREEDS. 

Cows. — 1st  (not  awarded.)  2d.  H.  N.  Washbon, 
Butternutts,  $10;  3d.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  Vol. 
Trans. 

Two-year-old  Heifers. — 1st.  (not  awarded;)  2d.  Enos 
T.  Throop,  Owasco,  $10. 

Yearling  Heifers. — 1st.  C.  T.  Baldwin,  Owasco,  $5; 
2d.  Geo.  A.  Mason,  Jordan,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  S.  M. 
Brown,  Elbridge,  Vol.  Trans. 

Heifer  Calves. — 1st.  H.  N.  Washbon,  Butternuts, 
Col.  Tour. 

Discretionary  premium,  John  G.  Wheeler,  Sennett, 
Vol.  Trans. 

NATIVES. 

Cows. — 1st.  Ira  Hopkins,  Auburn,  $15;  2d.  Chas. 
W.  Brown.  Sennett,  $10. 

Yearling  Heifers,. — 1st.  Geo.  A.  Mason,  Jordan, 
$5.  2d.  Wm.  J.  Phelps,  Owasco,  Col.  Tour. 

Heifer  Calves. — Nath.  Lynch,  Sennett,  Col.  Tour. 
WORKING  OXEN. 

Best  Ten  Yoke. — 1st.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo, 
$20;  2d.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  $10:  3d.  Sheldon, 
Fellows,  and  others,  Sennett,  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  Single  Yoke . — 1st.  E.  Sheldon,  Sennett,  $15; 
2d.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  $10;  3d.  J.  M.  Sher¬ 
wood,  Auburn,  Vol.  Trans. 

Three-year- old  Steers. — (Best  yoke.)  1st.  J.  Boies, 
Homer,  $10;  2d.  J.  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  $5;  3d. 
Wm.  Hayden,  Mentz,  Diploma. 

Two-year-old  Steers. — 1st.  E.  Sheldon,  Sennett,  $10; 
2d.  J.  Boies,  Homer,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  Amos  Barnes, 
Sennett,  Vol.  Trans. 

Yearling  Steers. — 1st.  Herod  Otis,  $8;  2d.  J.  Boies, 
Homer,  Col.  Tour. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Best  Pair  Oxen. — 1st  and  2d.  J.  Boies,  Homer, 
$15  and  $10;  3d.  A.  Pine,  Pittstown,  Col.  Tour. 

Oxen  or  Steers. — 1st.  G.  T.  Oliphant,  Mt.  Morris, 
$10;  2d.  Henry  Willard,  Cayuga,  $5. 

Cows  or  Heifers. — 1st,  2d,  and  3d.  J.  S.  Wadsworth, 
Geneseo,  $10,  $5,  and  Vol.  Trans. 

HORSES — (For  all  work.) 

Stallions.— 1st.  E.  Fuller,  Canandaigua,  $10;  2d. 
Caleb  Gasper,  Marcellus,  $5;  3d.  Isaac  Fairchild,  Cort¬ 
land,  Diploma;  4th.  Joseph  Morrison,  Ledyard,  Vol. 
Trans. 

Brood  Mares. — 1st.  David  A.  Monroe,  Camillus,  $10 ; 
2d.  E.  A.  Howland,  Venice,  $5;  3d*  Jos.  H.  Stanley, 
Cazenovia,  Diploma;  4th.  J.  Boies.  Homer,  Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionary  Premiums. — Reuben  Tift,  Veteran,  for 
Black  Prince,  Vol.  Trans.;  Cyrus  Breed,  Oswego,  for 
Golden  Farmer,  Vol.  Trans.;  Geo.  Fordon,  Geneva, 
for  Perfection,  Vol.  Trans. 


FOR  DRAUGHT. 

Stallions.— 1st. — Benj.  Pettit,  Bridgwater,  $10;  2d. 
S.  F.  Sellen,  Lansing,  $5;  3d.  W.  Colquhoun,  Cornell, 
Canada,  Diploma. 

Mares. — 1st.  Jos.  Mabbet,  Skaneateles,  $10;  2d. 
for  a  grey  mare,  owner  unknown  to  the  committee,  $5; 
3d.  B.  F.  Bonney,  Hamilton,  Diploma. 

BLOOD  HORSES. 

Stallions. — 1st.  Edward  Long,  Cambridge,  for  Sir 
Henry,  $10;  2d.  S.  W.  Holmes,  Chatauque  Co.,  $5;  3d. 
Nelson  Little,  Lodi,  for  Culpepper,  Diploma;  4th.  Mr. 
Ferguson,  Oswego,  for  Kentucky  Hunter,  Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionary  Premiums.*—  John  H.  Gardner,  for 
Young  Emperor,  two  yrs.  old,  $10;  Ira  McGonegal, 
for  Virginia,  Diploma. 

Mares.  1st.  Joel  B.  Nott,  Albany,  $10;  2d.  Isaac 
Fairchild,  Cortland,  $5;  3d.  G.  Howland,  Diploma; 
4th.  J.  W.  Coatman,  Aurelius,  Vol.  Trans. 

Three-Year-Old  Stallions.— 1st.  Wm.  R.  Grin- 
nell,  for  Champion,  $10;  2d.  Henry  Tully,  Tyre,  $5; 
3d.  Isaac  Fairchild,  Cortland  Co.,  Diploma;  4th.  J.  C. 
Burdict,  Truxton,  Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionary  Premiums. — Jas.  Black,  Bath,  for 
Matched  Colts,  Vol.  Trans. 

Geldings. — 1st.  A.  Merrill,  Rome,  $5;  2d,  to  No. 
518,  owner  unknown  to  the  committee,  Vol.  Trans. 

Matched  Horses. — 1st.  Amos  Lewis,  Dryden,  $10; 
2d.  W.  A.  Dutcher,  Milo,  Diploma;  3d#  Olney  Gould, 
Gaines,  2  Vols.  Trans. 

SHEEP. — Long  Wooled. 

Bucks. — 1st.  Wm.  Van  Heusen,  Champion,  $8;  2d. 
W.  H.  Sotham,  Alban}'-,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  L.  F.  Allen, 
Buffalo,  Diploma. 

Ewes.— 1st.  W.  H.  Sotham,  Albany,  $8;  2d.  Lewis 
Taylor,  Skaneateles,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  Wm.  Buell,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Diploma. 

Lambs. — L.  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  $5. 

MIDDLE  WOOLED — (South  Downs.) 

Bucks. — 1st.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  $8;  2d 
and  3d,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  Col.  Tour  and  Di 
ploma. 

Ewes. — 1st.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  $8;  2d.  Z. 
B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  Col.  Tour. 

~  Lambs. — Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  $5. 

MERINOS  AND  THEIR  GRADES. 

Bucks. — 1st.  Joseph  Blakeslee,  North  Salem,  $8; 
2d.  J.  L.  Randall,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  Wm.  Howard,  Di 
ploma. 

Ewes. — 1st.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  $8;  2d.  J.  L. 
Randall,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  Wiliiam  Howard,  Diploma. 
Lambs. — Reed  Burritt,  Burdett,  $5. 

SAXONS  AND  THEIR  GRADES. 

Bucks. — 1st.  S.  B.  Crocker,  Vernon,  $8;  2d  and  3d. 
S.  H.  Church,  Vernon,  Col.  Tour  and  Diploma. 

Ewes.  1st.  S.  H.  Crocker,  Vernon,  $8;  2d  and  3d. 
S.  B.  Crocker,  Col.  Tonr  and  Diploma. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

J.  W.  Collins,  E.  Bloomfield,  $10. 

SWINE. 

Boars,  l&t.  C.  R.  Nicools,  Darien,  $10;  2d.  G.  V. 
Sackett,  Seneca  Falls,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  H.  Hubbard, 
Canandaigua,  Diploma;  4th.  Geo.  Carlisle,  Bethany, 
Diploma. 

Sows. — 1st.  Wm.  Howard,  Owasco,  $10;  2d.  A. 
Shaw,  Scipio,  Col.  Tour;  3d.  E.  T.  Throop,  Owasco, 
Diploma. 

Pigs —1st.  Wm.  Howard,  Owasco,  Col.  Tour;  2d. 
Chester  Moses,  Skaneateles,  Diploma;  A.  Shaw,  Scipio, 
do.;  C.  N.  Nichols,  Darien,  do. 

POULTRY. 

Dorkings.— L.  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  $3;  Polands— 
Franklin  C.  Moses,  Skaneateles,  $3;  Large  Fowls — 
J.  F.  Osborn,  Mentz,  $3;  Ducks— J.  F.  Osborn,  $3; 
Turkeys — M.  B.  Converse,  Mentz,  $3;  Greatest  Va¬ 
riety  Fowls — Sam.  R.  Osborn,  Flemming,  $10. 
PLOWS. 

1st.  Howland  Delano,  Mottville,  Certificate;  2d.  J. 
B.  Gaylord,  Auburn,  Diploma;  3d.  David  Anthony, 
Springfield  Vol.  Trans. 

WAGONS,  HARROWS,  &c. 

O.  Barton,  Onondaga,  Silver  Medal. 
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Best  Cultivator. — D.  B.  Rogers,  Seneca  Falls, 
Silver  Medal. 

Best  Fanning  Mill. — 1st.  E.  Taylor,  Rochester, 
Certificate,  (Grant’s  Patent;)  2d.  D.  Clow,  Mentz,  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal;  3d.  John  Gilbert,  Diploma;  4th.  Orrin  Heff- 
ron,  Poplar  Ridge,  Yol.  Trans. 

Best  Horse-Power. — Richard  Montgomery,  Onon¬ 
daga,  Silver  Medal ;  2d.  John  A.  Pitts,  Rochester,  Diplo¬ 
ma;  3d.  Buell  &  Nichols,  Cazenovia,  Yol.  Trans. 

Best  Corn  Stalk  Cutter. — 1st.  J.  C.  Rich,  Mon¬ 
roe,  Silver  Medal;  2d.  C.  Burnett,  Lyons,  Diploma; 
3d.  George  Catchpole,  Geneva,  Yol.  Trans. 

Best  Threshing-Machine  and  Separator. — 
1st.  John  A.  Pitts,  Rochester,  Silver  Medal;  2d.  E. 
Hicks,  Wyoming,  Diploma;  3d.  Buell  &  Nichols,  Caze¬ 
novia,  Yol.  Trans. 

Drill  Barrow,  or  Corn-Planter. — A.M.  Badger, 
Rochester,  Diploma. 

Best  Straw-Cutter. — 1st.  E.  Lockwood,  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  Silver  Medal;  J.  C.  Rich,  Monroe,  Diploma; 
3d.  J.  W.  Webb,  Ledyard,  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  Corn  and  Cob  Crusher. — John  A.  Pitts,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Certificate. 

Horse  Rakfs. — L.  M.  Whitman,  Pike,  Diploma. 

Hay  and  Manure  Forks. — Barton  &  Belden,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Diploma. 

Axes. — Barton  &  Belden,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Hoes. — R.  M.  Hine,  Throopsville,  Diploma. 

Greatest  Collection  of  Agricultuual  Imple- 
ments. — F.  Waters,  Chautauque,  Silver  Medal. 

Corn  Sheller. — T.  D.  Burrall,  Geneva,  Diploma. 

[ Remainder  of  the  'premiums  given  next  month.] 


$  INQUIRIES. 

Cheap  Steaming  Apparatus. — S.  D.  B.,  (North¬ 
west,  Williams  Co.,  O.)  You  can  make  a  cheap  steam¬ 
ing  apparatus  by  fitting  a  box  on  the  top  of  a  common 
kettle  or  boiler,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  steam 
generated  shall  pass  into  the  box  through  holes  made 
in  its  bottom.  We  have  seen  this  made  to  answer  a  very 
good  purpose — a  boiler  that  would  hold  two  bushels  had  a 
box  placed  on  it  that  would  hold  four  bushels;  the  ket¬ 
tle  and  box  were  both  filled  with  vegetables,  and  while 
those  in  the  kettle  were  boiling,  those  in  the  box  would 
be  cooked  by  the  steam. 

Transplanting  Evergreens. — J.  McM.,  (South 
Hanover,  la.,)  We  have  noticed  the  best  success  in 
transplanting  such  trees  early  in  spring,  while  the  ground 
is  soft  and  moist,  but  have  known  them  do  well  when 
set  in  the  fall.  We  think  they  should  not  be  pruned 
excepting  to  take  off,  carefully,  dead  limbs. 

“Horse  Nettle.'* — E.  W.  J.,  (Fort  Defiance,  N. 
C.)  The  plant  sent  under  the  name  of  “  horse  nettle,” 
is  the  Physalis  pubescens,  of  the  natural  order  Solanea, 
— (potato  tribe.)  It  is  not  common  in  this  section.  It 
is  described  as  an  annual,  by  Loudon.  We  are  unable 
to  say,  from  want  of  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
plant,  what  would  be  the  most  ready  mode  of  extirpa¬ 
ting  it;  but  we  should  think  there  would  be  no  difficul¬ 
ty  in  keeping  it  down  by  constant  cutting  close  to  the 
ground,  so  that  it  should  not  form  seed,  or  by  working 
the  ground  often  with  the  plow,  or  some  tool  that 
would  destroy  it.  By  either  of  these  modes,  it  would, 
after  a  while,  be  eradicated. 

Blood  Spavin. — C.  B.,  (Redford,  Mich.,)  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  blood  spavins,  Youait  says — “Repeated  blisters 
will  afford  the  fairest  prospect  of  removing  the  tumor, 
or  firing  may  be  tried;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
disease  will  bid  defiance  to  all  our  means,  or  will  re¬ 
turn  and  baffle  our  hopes  when  we  had  seemed  to  have 
been  accomplishing  our  object.  A  horse  with  a  bog 
(or  blood)  spavin  will  do  very  well  for  ordinary  work. 
He  may  draw  in  a  cart  or  trot  fairly  in  a  lighter  car¬ 
riage,  with  little  detriment  to  his  utility;  but  he  will 
never  do  for  rapid  or  hard  work,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  make  him.” 

Calcareous  Earth.— G.  M.,  (Erie,  Pa.)  The  sam¬ 
ple  of  earth  forwarded  by  you  is  calcareous  tufa.  It 
has  been  seen  by  Prof.  Emmons,  who  thinks  that  its 


qualities  are  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
an  analytical  examination.  It  is  believed  that  it  would 
make  the  best  of  lime  by  burning.  The  effects  of  the 
tufa,  in  a  fine  state,  would  be  similar  to  those  of  car¬ 
bonate,  or  air-slaclced  lime. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  Wayne,  R.  R.  Child,  J.  W.  Strong,  Ed.  W.  Jones, 
Arator,  John  D.  Jones,  Wm.  R.  Prince,  Z.  Burns,  J. 
W.  Millan,  J.  D.  Burdett,  C.  Betts,  Norfolk  County,  R„ 
T.,  G.  N.  S.,  B.,  Richard  Owen,  D.  F.  Marshall,  E.  N. 
Horsford,  Agricola,  W.  R.  Prince,  Wm.  A.  Garriques, 
C.,  A.  G.  Carl,  R.  H.  Williams,  John  Harland,  J.  R. 
Starr,  B.  P.  Robbins. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

The  Trees  of  America,  Native  and  Foreign,  pictorially 
and  botanically  delineated,  and  scientigcly  and  popu¬ 
larly  described.  By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the 
Sylva  Americana.  From  the  publishers,  Mesn-s.  Har¬ 
per  &  Brothers,  New-York.  A  beautiful  large  oc¬ 
tavo  volume  of  532  pages.  [Notice  next  month.] 

Catalogue  of  the  Ashton  Nursery  of  Thomas  Han¬ 
cock,  near  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the 
Nursery  of  J.  J.  Thomas,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

Prince’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  cultivated 
and  for  sale  at  his  Linnean  Garden  and  Nurseries  at 
Flushing. 

Silliman’s  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts, 
for  September. 

Box  of  Pears  from  E.  L.  Holden,  Shrewsbury,  Vt 
[Received  Sept.  24 — too  much  decayed  to  permit  us  to 
form  any  opinion  respecting  them.] 

The  Farmer’s  Book  and  Family  Instructor,  compiled 
and  published  by  J.  Pritz,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  From 
the  publisher — 570  pp.  octavo. 

Watermelon  Seeds,  from  C.  D.  Smith,  Chicago. 

A  number  of  Prize  Lists  and  newspapers,  from  va¬ 
rious  individuals.  The  Western  Farmer’s  and  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Almanac.  Indianapolis,  published  by  Wm. 
Sheets  &  Co. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 


Part  YII  of  Colman’s  European  Agriculture 
reached  us  too  late  for  a  notice  in  this  number.  It  is 
principally  taken  up  with  the  subjects  of  Draining, 
Sub-soil  Plowing,  Irrigation,  Rotation  of  Crops,  and 
Soiling,  or  House-Feeding.  Published  by  A.  D. 
Phelps,  Boston. 

Sale  of  Ayrshire  Stock. — The  Ayrshire  herd  of 
Geo.  Randall,  Esq.,  New-Bedford,  Mass.,  is  offered 
for  sale  at  auction  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  herd 
consists  of  eight  cows,  thirteen  heifers  and  heifei 
calves,  and  two  stock  bulls.  Several  of  them  are  from 
the  much  celebrated  Swinley  blood. 

Death  of  Judge  Darling. — We  learn  bytheNew- 
Haven  Register ,  that  the  Hon.  Noyes  Darling  died  at 
his  residence  in  that  city,  on  the  17th  ult.,  at  the  age 
of  64.  Judge  D.  was  a  gentleman  of  thorough  educa¬ 
tion,  and  has  been  widely  known,  particularly  as  a  wri¬ 
ter  on  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  his  frequent  and  able  contributions  to  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  will  feel  with  us  sincere  regret  that  they  are 
forever  ended.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  his  death,  the 
Register  says — “  Though  for  many  years  prominent  in 
public  life,  the  employment  which  seemed  most  to  in- 
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terest  him,  was  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  that  too 
by  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  practical  farmer,  and 
horticulturist,  laboring  diligently  not  only  on  his  own 
land,  but  in  the  field  of  science,  wherever  he  could 
make  it  applicable  to  his  favorite  pursuit.” 

Rensselaer  County  Ag.  Society. — The  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  this  society  took  place  at  Troy  on  the  23d  and 
24th  September.  Want  of  room  compels  us  to  defer  a 
particular  notice  till  next  month. 

Death  of  Col.  McDonald. — We  learn  with  much 
regret,  that  Col.  Alexander  McDonald,  of  Eufaula, 
Alabama,  died  on  the  16th  of  August  last.  Our  readers 
will  recollect  his  name,  as  having  frequently  appeared 
in  our  columns.  He  was  much  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
improvement  in  agriculture,  and  by  his  zealous  efforts 
conferred  very  important  benefits  on  the  section  of 
country  in  which  he  resided. 

Agricultural  College. — We  see  it  announced 
that  James  Gowen,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Mount  Airy  College  property,  near  his  resi¬ 
dence,  e<  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture,  including  horticulture,  upon  the  most 
approved  principles  of  enlightened  experience  and  ra¬ 
tional  science.”  Mr.  Gowen  has  been  long  known  as 
a  most  devoted  friend  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  one 
possessed  of  ample  means  for  carrying  out  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking.  We  have  not  yet  learned  the  details  of  the 
plan,  but  understand  that  Mr.  G.  intends  to  employ  the 
ablest  teachers,  and  will  make  the  course  of  instruction 
as  liberal  as  that  of  any  of  our  colleges.  When  the 
scheme  is  more  fully  developed,  we  hope  to  be  be  able 
to  give  the  particulars  in  full. 

Mr.  Mitchell’s  Return. — By  a  letter  from  D.  G. 
Mitchell,  Esq.,  dated  ship  Burgundy,  off  Sandy  Hook, 
10th  Sept,  last,  we  are  much  pleased  to  learn  of  that 
gentleman’s  safe  arrival,  afler  an  absence  from  this 
country  of  about  two  years.  Our  readers,  by  whom 
Mr.  M.’s  interesting  letters  from  Europe  were  so  well 
received,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  will  furnish 
us  with  occasional  extracts  from  his  unpublished  notes. 

New  and  Useful  Machine. — Mr.  L.  G.  Hoffman, 
of  this  city,  has  invented  an  egg- hatching  machine, 
which  appears  to  possess  many  advantages  over  any 
other  for  that  purpose  that  has  been  before  known, 
particularly  on  the  score  of  cheapness  and  simplicity. 
Mr.  H.  has  had  his  machine  for  some  time  in  operation, 
and  he  feels  confident  that  it  will  bring  out  98  chicks 
to  every  100  eggs,  provided  the  elements  of  life  existed 
in  the  eggs  at  the  commencement  of  the  process.  The 
machine  is  about  two  and  a  half  by  two  feet  square,  and 
capable  of  hatching  from  500  to  600  eggs  at  a  time.  It 
is  made  of  tin,  and  surrounded  by  water  warmed  to  a 
suitable  degree  of  temperature,  by  two  heaters,  on  ei¬ 
ther  side,  one  heater  adapted  for  charcoal,  for  day  use, 
and  the  other  for  night,  by  a  solar  lamp,  burning  less 
than  a  pint  of  damaged  lard.  Connected  with  the  oven 
proper,  is  a  brooding  chamber,  so  constructed  that  the 
same  heat  which  imparts  the  necessary  temperature  to 
the  oven  above  is  reflected  in  the  chamber  below,  throw¬ 
ing  a  gentle  warmth,  on  the  “  mother,”  (a  dressed  sheep 
skin  with  the  wool  on,  fitted  to  a  frame,  and  capable  of 
being  raised  or  depressed  to  the  size  of  the  chicken,) 
which  is  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  natural  parent. 

Mr.  H.  estimates  the  cost  of  a  machine,  capable  of 
hatching  1000  eggs,  between  forty  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
the  expense  of  producing  the  1000  between  $1  and  $1.50 
for  the  cost  of  the  heat.  We  noticed  several  young 
turkeys  and  chickens  in  Mr.  H's  aviary,  which  appear 
as  healthy  and  active  as  any  of  their  brethren  of  the 
barn-yard  and  farm.  A  patent  has  been  applied  for. 

Etrurian  Wheat. — A  correspondent  in  Onondaga 
county,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  few  bushels,  or  a 
smaller  quantity  of  this  kind  of  wheat.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  country  by  Com.  Chas. 
Stewart,  from  Italy.  The  advantages  are,  that  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Hessian  fly,  is  hardy,  and 
yields  well.  It  is  described  as  a  white  winter  wheat, 
without  beards.  Will  some  one  inform  us  where  this 
wheat  can  be  had  pure,  and  at  what  price? 

Merino  Sheep.- — E.  W.  Drury,  Esq.,  formerly  of 


Middlebury,  Vt.,  lately  passed  through  this  city  on  his 
way  to  Wisconsin,  with  several  Merino  sheep,  which 
had  been  selected  chiefly  from  the  flocks  of  R.  V.  R. 
Horton,  of  Hubbardton,  and  S.  W.  Jewett,  of  Wey- 
bridge,  Vt.  Both  these  flocks  are  well  known.  Mr. 
Drury  handed  us  a  memorandum  of  the  weights  of  the 
fleeces  of  some  of  Mr.  Horton’s  sheep,  for  the  present 
season,  from  which  it  appears  that  five  bucks,  (three 
yearlings  and  two  2  years  old,)  gave  an  average  of  11 
lbs.  3  oz.  of  wool — the  fleeces  ranging  from  8  lbs.  8  oz. 
to  14  lbs.  7  oz.  The  memorandum  also  states  that  ten 
ewes  of  this  flock  averaged  7  lbs.  1  oz. — ten  others  6 
lbs.  6  oz., — ten  others  5  lbs.  9  oz., — and  one  ewe,  five 
years  old,  11  lbs.  1  oz.  A  certificate  is  appended  to 
the  memorandum,  signed  by  Ira  A.  Havens,  Henry 
N.  Skeels,  Lowell  C.  Gregory,  and  E.  L.  Hart¬ 
well,  stating  that  they  were  present  while  the  sheep 
were  sheared,  that  the  fleeces  were  correctly  weighed, 
and  that  it  was  well-washed,  clean  wool,  of  good 
quality.  Mr.  Horton’s  flock  is  stated  to  have  been 
bred  wholly  from  that  of  Andrew  Cock,  formerly  of 
Long-Island. 

Meeting  of  Wool-Growers  .—We  learn  that  a 
meeting  of  twenty-two  representatives  of  the  wool-grow¬ 
ing  interest,  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio, 
was  held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  August  18th  last,  at 
which  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman,  and  William  H.  Ladd,  of  Ohio, 
appointed  Secretary.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was 
declared  to  be  to  devise  measures  for  ascertaining  from 
time  to  time,  the  value  of  wool  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
in  order  to  facilitate  sales  and  secure  fair  prices.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  Patterson,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Jesse  Edgington,  of  Virginia,  John  Brown, 
now  of  Massachusetts,  Wm.  H.  Ladd,  of  Ohio,  and  L. 
A.  Morrell,  of  New-York,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  soliciting  information  upon  the  general  subject  of 
wool-growing  and  manufacturing  in  the  United  States; 
the  said  committee  to  report  to  a  general  meeting  of 
wool-growers  to  be  held  at  Steubenville,  Ohio,  on  the 
4th  of  February  next.  In  the  mean  time  the  secretary 
is  to  see  that  a  suitable  address  is  made  to  wool- 
growers,  setting  forth  the  advantages  that  will  accrue 
from  a  combination  of  effort  and  action  in  advancing  the. 
wool -growing  interest. 

Disease  among  Horses. — It  is  staled  that  more  than 
500  horses  died  on  Long  Island  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August — mostly  in  the  latter  month — from  an 
epidemic,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  a  malignant 
character.  No  satisfactory  cause  has  yet  been  ascer¬ 
tained  for  the  disease,  nor  any  successful  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  discovered,  so  far  as  we  have  learned.  It  is  stated 
in  some  papers  that  those  horses  only  which  have  been 
at  grass  at  some  time  during  the  season,  have  been  at¬ 
tacked. 

Improved  Shower  Bath.— Among  several  improve, 
ments  in  the  construction  of  shower  baths,  which  have 
come  under  our  notice,  none  appear  to  us  to  combine 
as  many  advantages  as  one  invented  by  H.  R.  Prouse, 
of  Troy,  and  for  sale  by  J.  S.  Gould,  of  this  city.  By 
means  of  a  pump,  which  is  very  easily  worked  by  the 
hand  of  the  bather,  the  water  is  raised  from  a  reservoir 
at  the  base  of  the  bath,  and  precipitated  in  a  shower 
over  the  body.  Any  quantity  of  water,  from  six  quarts 
to  six  pailsful,  may  be  used,  and  the  bath  may  be  pro¬ 
longed  any  length  of  time,  at  the  will  of  the  operator. 
The  water  may  also  be  thrown  with  greater  or  less 
force,  as  is  desired.  It  is  readily  cleansed,  the  water 
being  drawn  off  by  the  pump. 

A  Good  Cow.— A  correspondent  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  has  a  cow  from  which  was  made  thir¬ 
teen  pounds  of  butter  in  one  week— (from  9th  to  16th 
June.)  Her  milk  was  grass-feed  only,  and  no  extra 
pains  were  taken  with  the  milk.  He  further  states  that 
on  the  20th  of  June,  the  milk  yielded  by  this  cow 
weighed  sixty-one  and  a  half  pounds.  The  cow  ran  in 
a  red-clover  pasture.  She  was  got  by  a  Durham  bull, 
and  her  dam  was  a  mixture  of  Holderness  and  Tees- 
water. blood. 

Curing  Pork  in  Hot  Weather.— Many  have  ex- 
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perienced  difficulty  in  curing-  meat,  especially  pork,  in 
hot  weather.  Mr.  Field,  of  Chari emont,  Mass.,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  has  practised  the  following  mode  with 
complete  success.  Pulverize  double  the  quantity  of  ice 
that  is  used  of  salt;  mix  the  salt  and  ice  together  in 
salting  the  meat — that  is,  scatter  the  salt  and  ice  over 
the  meat  as  the  layers  are  packed.  The  mixture  of 
salt  and  ice  produces  a  great  degree  of  cold,  and  the 
meat  is  quickly  cured. 

Fruits. — Since  our  last  we  have  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fruits:  From  F.  Armes,  Conway,  Mass.,  speci¬ 
mens  of  apples,  for  a  name.  The  same  apple  has  also 
been  received  through  Mr.  Mayell,  of  this  city,  from 
Saratoga.  We  are  unable  to  identify  it,  but  it  is  a  very 
good  apple  for  the  season,  and  highly  deserving  culti¬ 
vation.  Will  Mr.  Armes  send  us  a  few  scions  for  next 
spring?  From  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co., 
samples  of  a  seedling  pear  which  originated  in  his 
neighborhood.  We  regret  that  the  specimens  were 
so  much  over-ripe  when  they  reached  us  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  impossible  to  judge  of  the  quality  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  We  are  inclined  to  think  it  deserving  trial. 
From  John  Lossing,  of  this  city,  fine  specimens  of  the 
Bartlett  pear,  one  of  which  weighed  ten  ounces.  From 
C.  Van  Benthuysen,  specimens  of  the  White  Magnum 
Bonum,  or  Egg  plum,  one  of  which  measured  6^  inches 
in  circumference.  From  E.  Dorr  fine  specimens  of  the 
Lemon  Clingstone  peach ;  also  a  good  seedling  free-stone, 
and  fine  samples  of  the  Isabella  and  Wellington  grapes. 

Rot  in  Potatoes. — An  article  on  this  subject  from 
Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  number.  Since  it  was  put  in  type,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  note  from  the  writer  stating  that  late  exami¬ 
nations  have  convinced  him  that  the  crop  in  his  section 
has  suffered  from  this  cause  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  had  been  previously  supposed. 

Correction. — Mr.  Z.  C.  Robbins  wishes  to  make 
the  followng  correction: — “  In  reporting  Mr.  Dubois’ 
improvement  in  carriage  brakes  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Cultivator,  the  word  hounds ,  (a  well  known  techni¬ 
cal  term  with  wagon  and  carriage  makers,)  was  printed 
hands.” 

Long  Wool. — Mr.  Edward  Hallock,  of  Milton, 
Ulster  county,  N.  Y.s  has  sent  us  samples  of  the  fleeces 
of  four  yearling  ewes.  The  samples  are  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  in  length,  without  stretching,  and  the  fleeces 
from  which  they  were  taken,  are  stated  to  have  weighed, 
respectively,  8,  8$,  8f,  and  9|  pounds.  They  are  so 
perfectly  clean,  that  the  samples  have  not  in  the  least 
soiled  the  paper  in  which  they  were  enclosed,  though 
the  package  has  been  under  a  slight  pressure  for  ten  or 
twelve  days.  Mr.  Hallock’s  flock  consists  of  im¬ 
proved  Cqtswolds,  with  crosses  of  the  Leicesters.  We 
have  seen  some  capital  sheep  from  this  flock  at  various 
cattle-shows. 

Cotton  Culture.-— G.  C.,  St.  Josephs,  La.,  requests 
that  some  of  our  “able  Southern  correspondents  would 
occasionally  give  a  treatise  on  the  most  approved  mode 
of  cultivating  cotton — also  the  best  way  of  preparing  it 
for  market,  the  diseases  to  which  the  crop  is  subject,” 
&c.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  our  southern 
readers  on  these  matters. 

Musk-Rats  caught  by  a  Cat. — Mr.  Leech,  informs 
us  that  he  has  a  cat,  which,  though  he  will  not,  (as  he 
says,)  catch  “cockroaches”  will  catch  “ almost  every¬ 
thing  else.”  He  says — “  she  often  goes  a  hunting  round 
a  pond,  and  has  brought  home  thirteen  good-sized  musk¬ 
rats  this  summer .” 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art. — The 
September  number  of  this  capital  periodical  contains 
articles  on  the  Hurricanes  of  the  American  Seas;  on 
Zoophites;  on  the  Law  of  Electro  Magnetic  Induction; 
Chemical  Examination  of  Waters;  Observations  on  the 
Fossil  Plants  of  the  Coal  Field  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama; 
Generality  of  Magnetic  and  Diamagnetic  Action,  &c. 
Under  the  head  of  Scientific  Intelligence,  we  notice 
several  interesting  articles,  particularly  a  very  able  one 


on  the  Rot  in  Potatoes,  1  y  John  P.  Norton.  The 
work  is  edited  by  the  Messrs.  Silliman  and  Dana,  and 
published  at  New-Haven  on  the  first  day  of  every  second 
month  at  $5  per  year.  W.  C.  Little  &  Co.  are  agents 
for  this  city. 

Remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Grape  and  this 
Manufacture  of  Wine  in  the  Western  States; 
by  Melzer  Flagg,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati.  This  is  3 
valuable  pamphlet,  which  constitutes  the  report  of  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  vineyards  of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio.  The 
section  to  which  this  report  refers,  is  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  grape,  and  es¬ 
pecially  for  its  manufacture  into  wine,  of  any  part  of 
this  country.  From  the  statistical  table  appended  to  the 
report,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  Hamilton  county  83 
vineyards,  containing  250  acres — 114  acres  being  in 
bearing  condition — from  which  23,219  gallons  of  wine 
were  made  last  year,  notwithstanding  many  of  the  vine- 
j  yards  there  bore  for  the  first  time,  and  that  “  more  than 
half  the  crop  was  cut  off  by  frost  and  rot.”  The  aver¬ 
age  yield  per  acre,  for  five  years  in  succession,  with 
proper  care,  is  estimated  at  450  to  500  gallons  annually. 
Analyses  of  the  wines  of  different  varieties  are  given, 
which,  compared  with  those  of  European  manufacture, 
show  that  American  wine  contains  a  greater  percent  of 
alcohol  than  the  best  Rhine  wine,  and  it  is  stated  will 
compare  with  the  best  European  pure  wine.  The  report 
also  contains  much  more  information  of  a  valuable  cha¬ 
racter,  and  we  shall  recur  to  it  again  for  the  purpose  of 
a  more  extended  abstract. 


MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  AGRI¬ 
CULTURE. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  promoting  Agriculture,  held  June  10th,  1846, 

The  Hon.  John  Welles,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
communicated  his  wish  not  to  be  re-elected  an  officer 
of  the  society: 

Whereupon  it  was  voted — 

That  we  receive  with  great  regret  the  resignation  o! 
our  respected  President,  who  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  with  zeal  and  intelligence  labored  in  the 
promotion  of  Agriculture,  and  who  in  his  whole  life, 
has  exhibited  to  his  fellow-citizens  a  valuable  exam* 
pie  of  activity  and  of  unostentatious  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  society. 

[A  copy  of  the  record.]  Benj.  Guild, 

Rec.  Sec'y  of  Mass.  So.  for  Promoting  Agriculture. 

June  20th,  1846. 


[The  New  England  Farmer  was  the  official  organ 
for  the  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  Mass.  So¬ 
ciety,  but  as  the  discontinuance  of  that  paper,  at  the 
close  of  its  twenty-fourth  volume,  precluded  a  public  no¬ 
tice  in  its  columns  of  Mr.  W'elles’  resignation,  we  with 
pleasure  give  the  above  an  insertion;  and  we  beg  leave, 
at  the  same  time,  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  embraced 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Society  relative  to  the  important 
aid  which  has  for  many  years  been  rendered  by  Mr.  W. 
in  advancing  the  agricultural  interest  of  Massachusetts. 
That  state  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  societies  and  in  giving 
the  first  great  impulses  to  a  spirit  of  rural  improvement, 
to  the  extensive  diffusion  of  which  the  whole  country 
is  so  largely  indebted  for  the  signal  prosperity  it  has 
enjoyed.  The  Society  over  which  Mr.  Welles  for 
twenty-five  years  presided,  and  of  which  he  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  liberal  supporters, 
was  organiznd  in  1792.  At  an  early  period  we  find  his 
name  enrolled  among  the  members.  Of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  we  recognize  the  names  of  Derby,  Quincy, 
and  Jaques,  among  the  few  who  yet  remain;  Pickering, 
Lowell,  the  two  Vaughans,  Parsons,  Sullivan, 
and  many  others,  “  rest  from  their  labors,”  though  all 
will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered.] 
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SEEDLING  APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE, 

BY  T.  G.  YEOMANS,  at  his  nursery,  Walworth,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  one  year  old,  and  thrifty,  being  from  about  5  to  18 
inches  high,  at  $3  per  thousand.  Packages  of  5000  packed  free  of 
charge.  50  cents  per  1000  for  less.  Orders  to  be  post-paid,  ac¬ 
companied  with  remittances. 

Oct,  1— St. _ _ ___ 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

AT  the  Walworth  Nurseries,  about  7000  thrifty'fPeach  Trees,  of 
the  choicest  varieties  cultivated  in  Western  New  York,  at 
$15  per  hundred,  or  18§  cents  smaller  quantities.  Also,  several 
thousand  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees,  of  select  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress,  post-paid,  at  Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y 
Oct  1— 2c. _  T.  G.  YEOMANS. 

PREMIUM  DAGUERREOTYPE  PORTRAITS, 

At  GAVIT’S  well  known  Galleries,  No.  6  Second 
Floor  Exchange,  Albany . 

THE  subscriber  wishes  to  announce  that  a  perfect  Daguerreo 
type  can  be  procured  at  all  times  at  his  rooms,  and  would  re¬ 
fer  those  who  wish  to  patronize  him  to  the  many  flattering  notices 
of  the  press  generally.  Also  that  he  has  taken  the  first  premium  at 
the  last  two  exhibitions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  Utica 
and  Auburn. 

Instructions  given  in  the  art  on  the  most  scientific  principles  and 
at  moderate  terms.  Every  article  used  in  the  business  furnished 
to  order 

Caution. — The  undersigned  would  caution  those  wishing  to  learn 
the  business,  to  beware  of  the  instruments  furnished  by  most 
travelling  operators ,  as  they  are  mostly  useless  articles. 

Oct.  1,  1846.  D.  E.  GAVIT. 

DUTCHESS  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 
Located  twelve  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Poughkeep - 
sie,  on  the  “  Wilkinson  Premium  Farm ,”  in  the 
western  valley  of  Union  Vale,  Dutchess  Co. 

THE  winter  session  of  this  institution  commences  the  first 
Thursday  of  October ;  the  summer  session  the  first  Thursday 
of  April. 

The  course  of  studies  in  this  institution  is  such  as  to  give  the 
student  every  facility  for  acquiring  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture.  with  the  use  of  the  best  modern 
improved  implements  ;  a  select  Farmer’s  Library,  with  numerous 
Agricultural  Periodicals,  and  instruction  in  all  the  collateral 
branches. 

There  will  be  regular  lectures,  of  which  the  students  will  make 
abstracts,  to  serve  both  as  examinations  and  as  exercises  in  com¬ 
position,  delivered  on 

TECHNICAL  MINERALOGY — applied  to  Rural  Economy, 
Commerce,  Chemistry,  Mining,  and  Architecture — illustrated  by 
Mineralogical  Cabinet,  and  excursions  for  observation. 

PRACTICAL  BOTANY — applied  to  Horticulture,  Veterinary 
Mediciite,  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy — illustrated  by  living 
specimens,  and  excursions  for  observation. 

ZOOLOGY— applied  to  Rural  Economy,  Commerce,  and  Manu¬ 
factures— illustrated  by  living  subjects,  skeletons,  &c.  The  Zoonic 
course  will  commence  with  the  horse. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  and  AGRICULTURAL  CHE¬ 
MISTRY — illustrated  by  efficient  experiments,  by  Prof.  S-  E. 
Hasicel,  late  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Institute,  of  Troy. 

Mathematics,  in  all  their  branches  are  thoroughly  taught. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Languages  is  insured  by 
weekly  Lectures,  Discussions,  Orations,  Essays,  and  Conversations 
in  them. 

The  soil  of  the  farm  embraces  a  great  variety,  and  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  experimental  farming.  Its  location  is  pleasant  and  healthful, 
— the  building  extensive  and  commodious. 

Fee  for  the  year,  $200,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance — which 
includes  Tuition,  Board,  with  beds  and  bedding,  Toilette  Furniture, 
Washing,  Mending,  Fuel,  and  Lights. 

Farmers,  pupils  from  other  schools,  or  other  citizens  desi¬ 
rous  of  attending  each  or  any  course  of  lectures,  can  obtain  ad¬ 
mission  tickets  by  applying  to  the  Principal ;  for  a  single  course 
for  $5,  or  $3  per  course  where  they  attend  two  or  more — payable 
in  advance.  Extensive  accommodations  for  horses  are  provided. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Am  Ag.  Association, 
The  Farmer’s  Club  of  the  Am.  Institute,  and  the  Dutchess  Ag. 
Society.  Address  JOHN  WILKINSON, 

Principal  Dutchess  Ag.  Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
REFERENCES. 

Board  of  the  American  Institute  : 

Board  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association ; 

Rev.  L.  M.  Vincent,  New-York  ; 

Prof.  Cyrus  Mason,  “  “ 

Zebedee  Cook,  Esq.,  “  “ 

Doct.  C.  H  P.  McLellan,  Principal  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Female 
Academy ; 

Charles  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Principal  Collegiate  School,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ; 

William  A.  Davies,  Esq.,  President  oi  the  Farmers’  and  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Bank ; 

Matthew  J.  Myers,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Merchants’  Bank; 

Rev.  Abm.  Polhemus,  Hopewell,  Dutchess  County ; 

“  H.  G.  Ludlow,  Poughkeepsie ;  “  ‘‘ 

“  S.  Mandeville,  La  Grange  ;  “  “ 

John  Van  Wick,  Esq.,  New  Hamburg.  “ 

Oct-  l-2t. 


NURSERY  OF  J.  J.  THOMAS, 

Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  FINE  collection  of  fruit  trees  are  offered  for  sale  at  this  nur¬ 
sery,  all  of  which  have  been  propagated  from  bearing  trees , 
whose  genuineness  or  excellence,  and  fitness  for  the  climate,  have 
been  thoroughly  proved  by  the  personal  examination  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  It  has  been  a  principal  object  to  avoid  the  confusion  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  and  to  present  only  a 
moderate  collection  of  the  very  finest  kinds.  To  accomplish  this, 
many  years  have  been  occupied,  and  selections  have  been  made 
from  several  hundred  sorts  in  bearing,  none  but  the  finest  being 
chosen,  after  thorough  examination  and  trial. 

The  Ornamental  Department  comprises  a  very  selectlist  of  hardy 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennial  plants. 

The  new  Catalogue  of  this  nursery  will  be  forwarded  gratis  by 
mail,  on  every  post-paid  application. 

Oct.  1— 2t 


ISABELLA  GRAPES, 

OF  proper  age  forming  vineyards,  propagated  from  and.  con¬ 
taining  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  improved  cultiva¬ 
tion  for  over  ten  years  has  conferred  on  the  vineyards  at  Croton 
Point,  are  now  offered  to  the  public.  Those  who  may  purchase 
will  receive  such  instructions  as  will  enable  them  to  cultivate  the 
Grape  with  entire  success  (provided  their  location  is  not  too  far 
north.)  All  communications,  post-paid,  addressed  to  R.  T.  UN¬ 
DERHILL,  M.  D  ,  400  Broadway,  New-York,  will  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  He  feels  quite  confident  that  he  has  so  far  meliorated  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Grape  Vines  in  his  vineyards  and 
nurseries,  by  improved  cultivation,  pruning,  &c.,  that  they  will 
generally  ripen  well  and  produce  good  fruit  when  planted  in  most 
of  the  northern,  and  all  the  western,  middle  and  southern  states. 
The  fall  is  found  to  be  as  good  a  time  for  planting  vineyards  as  the 
spring,  if  not  deferred  too  late  in  the  season. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1846— 2t. 


CHERRY  STOCKS  FOR  SALE. 

A  FEW  thousand  fine  Cherry  Stocks,  of  mazzard  varieties,  of 
one  years’  growth  and  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  for  sale  on 
all  pre-paid  orders,  at  $10  per  thousand,  with  no  charge  for  pack¬ 
ing,  by  J.J.  THOMAS, 

Oct.  1.  at  his  nursery,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ( South  St.  Paul-st.,  nearly  opposite 
the  Cemetery .) 

rjP  IIE  Proprietors  of  this  establishment  offer  for  sale  an  unusu- 
ally  large  and  fine  collection  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Flowering  Shrubs.  Vines,  and  Roses,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 
Double  Dahlias  and  Bulbous  Roots ;  Grape  Vines,  Raspberries, 
Strawberries  and  Gooseberries  ;  Asparagus  Roots,  Rhubarb,  &c.; 
Hedge  Plants,  Green  House  Plants,  &c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  comprises  the  most  popular  varie¬ 
ties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  with  the  greatest  possible  care 
to  ensure  accuracy.  The  proprietors  are  practical  and  experienced 
nurserymen,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  business  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  operations  are  either  performed  by  themselves  or  under  their 
immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this  point, 
in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  adapted  to  cold 
climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of  the  famous 
new  American  Apple,  the  “  Northern  Spy.” 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears  of  the  choicest  kinds,  are  propaga¬ 
ted  on  quince  stocks  for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids,  and  will  bear  the 
first  or  second  year  after  planting ;  they  are  admirably  adapted 
for  Garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these  are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size 
for  immediate  bearing. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  is  large  and  fine,  compri¬ 
sing  several  hundred  of  the  Paulownia  Imperialis.  The  catalogue 
of  Roses  embraces  the  most  popular  new  varieties-  A  great  va¬ 
riety  are  propagated  for  Standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high, 
with  fine  heads. 

Of  Double  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  including  the 
finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country,  and  many  that 
were  imported  last  season  at  5  guineas  each,  of  which  a  separate 
catalogue  will  be  furnished. 

The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very  extensive,  and  includes 
the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium.)  Fuchsia,  Ca¬ 
mellia,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  &c.,  &c.,  all  finely  grown, 
and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped  to 
any  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

A  new  edition  of  our  descriptive  priced  catalogue  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  month,  and  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applications.  Or¬ 
ders  from  unknown  correspondents  should  be  accompanied  with  a 
remittance  or  reference. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Oct.  1, 1846.— It. 
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KENDALL’S  CYLINDER  CHURNS. 

ITTIE  following  in  relation  to  the  above  churns,  from  a  firm  in 
A  Vermont,  who  purchase  of  us,  will  show  in  what  estimation 
the  cylinder  churns  are  held. 

“  We  wrote  you  a  few  days  since,  to  forward  three  each 
of  the  two  smallest  size  churns.  Please  send  us  immediately 
six  each  of  three  sizes.  Churns  are  gettingin  good  demand.  Our 
people  think  there  is  quite  a  saving  when  they  can  fetch  the  but¬ 
ter  in  two  minutes,  instead  of  churning  two  hours  with  the  old 
fashioned  churn.  The  Kendall  churn  is  getting  to  be  all  the  go.” 

The  above  churns  are  always  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  10  Maiden  Lane,  and 
23  Dean-st. _ LUTHER  TUCKER. 

WIRE  CLOTH  SEIVE  AND  SCREEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TORY. 

rpHE  subscriber  has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 
JL  the  above  articles,  which  he  offers  at  the  lowest  market 
prices.  D.  L.  CLAWSON. 

July,  1816 — 10  mos.  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

P.  S. — All  kinds  of  wire  work  manufactured  to  order. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FEW  fine  Paular  Merino  sheep  for  sale,  bucks  and  ewes  ; 

say  about  50  ewes  from  four  to  six  years  old,  and  10  to  50 
buck  lambs,  that  are  nice,  and  of  a  large  size,  and  6  or  8  bucks 
that  are  from  one  to  four  years  old,  all  in  fine  order. 

JOSEPH  I.  BAILEY. 

Newport,  Sept.  1,  1846.— 3t. _ 

COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY,  OF 
PARSONS  &  Co.,  FLUSHING,  NEAR  N,  Y. 

THE  proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  constantly  increasing 
their  stock  which  now  covers  nearly  seventy  acres  of  ground, 
and  includes  every  desirable  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, 
Shrubs.  Roses,  Vines,  & c  Their  possession  of  specimen  grounds 
for  the  testing  of  every  variety  of  fruit  they  cultivate,  affords  them 
increased  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  correctness.  They  would 
also  call  attention  to  their  large  assortment  of  Foreign  Grapes,  some 
seventy  varieties  of  which  they  are  fruiting  under  glass- 
To  venders  and  those  who  purchase  in  large  quantities,  liberal 
discounts  will  be  made  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  gratis  of  Par¬ 
sons  &  Lawrence,  10  Pine  stj  of  A.  B.  Allen,  187  Water  st.,  or  of 
the  proprietors  by  mail. 

Sept  1.— 3t.  [if 


A  GOOD  FARM  IN  AUBURN  FOR  SALE. 

TIIE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  on  which  he  now  re 
sides,  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  consisting  ot 
152  acres  of  good  grain  aud  grazing  land,  well  enclosed  and  wa¬ 
tered,  and  upon  which  are  one  large,  and  three  moderate  sized 
DWELLING  HOUSES,  Carriage  Houses,  Barns,  Sheds,  and 
other  necessary  out-buildings,  three  Apple  Orchards,  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  choice  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  four  durable  Springs, 
three  wells,  two  hundred  rods  of  full  stone  fence,  ar.d  an  inex¬ 
haustible  QUARRY  of  a  superior  quality  of  grey  and  blue  lime 
stone,  suitable  for  cutting  and  dressing,  eligible  and  convenient 
for  a  continued  sale  of  that  article,  either  rough  or  hewn,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  demand,  and  from  which  most  of  the  elegant  stone 
buildings  in  Auburn  were  erected. 

This  farm  extends  from  North-street  to  and  across  State-street, 
with  a  front  of  eighty-six  rods  on  the  former  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  rods  on  both  sides  of  the  latter — upon  either  of  which  may 
be  advantageously  sold  a  great  number  of  village  lots,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  About  22  acres,  including  the  large  house, 
barns,  sheds,  two  orchards  and  garden,  lie  between  North-street 
and  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad  ;  65  acres,  including  the 
stone  quarry  and  one  dwelling  house,  lie  between  said  Railroad 
and  State-street,  and  the  remaining  65  acres,  with  two  dwelling 
fcouses,  lie  west  of  State-street — all  which  is  m  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  well  fenced,  conveniently  allotted,  and  in  good  order. 
The  whole  farm,  or  either  of  the  above  parcels,  will  be  sold  cheap, 
and  if  desired,  time  will  be  given  for  the  payment  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  purchase  money. 

Inquire  of  Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  Hulbert  &  Hall,  of  Au¬ 
burn,  or  the  subscriber  upon  the  premises.  GEO.  B.  CHASE. 
Auburn,  Sept.  1,  1846— it. 


PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

IT.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cele- 

•  brated  Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  at  the  old  stand,  Junction, 
Reus.  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  ■premium  at 
the  following  places : — New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New-York,  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places: — 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  ; 

D.  L.  Clawson’s,  191  “  “ 

Luther  Tucker’s  Ag.  Warehouse,  A1  any  ; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Viall  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy.  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  1-tf  [2] 


FINE  WOOLED  BUCKS. 

TIIE  subscriber  has  had  left  in  his  charge,  several  bucks 
which  are  a  cross  between  the  Saxon  and  Merino  varieties. 
They  are  two  years  old,  of  good  size  and  form,  and  their  wool, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  would  be  found  satisfactory.  Further 
information  given  on  inquiry.  SANFORD  HOWARD. 

Cultivator  Office,  Albany,  Sept.  1,  1846. 


/Uj_ UANO.— 200  tons,  the  balance  of  the  ship  Shakspeare’s  cargo 
from  Ichaboe,  in  tight  casks,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purcha¬ 
sers,  by  E.  K.  COLLINS  &  Co.,  56  South-st. 

The  many  experiments  made  this  season  from  this  cargo,  not 
only  prove  the  great  gain  in  using  it,  but  that  it  is  at  least  equal  if 
not  superior  to  any  other  guano 
Sept,  1,  1846.— tf 

WOOL. 

LIBERAL  advances  will  be  made  by  the  subscriber  upon  wool 
consigned  for  sale,  or  shipment  to  England. 

HAMILTON  GAY, 

July  1 — 3t.  53  South-street,  New-York. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  subscribers  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  their  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES.  They  are 
enabled  this  fall  to  offer  a  choice  collection  of  many  of  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Plums, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.  The  assortment  of  trees  having  been  considerably 
increased,  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  articles  in  the  nursery 
line,  will  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  collection  previous  to 
purchasing  elsewhere.  All  of  which  will  be  offered  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  for  cash. 

N.  B.  All  articles  intended  for  distant  transportation  will  be 
carefully  packed  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser,  and  delivered 
free  of  cartage  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

WILSON,  THORBURN  &  TELLER. 
0=»  Orders  sent  to  Wm.  Thorburn,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  .492 
Broadway,  Albany,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Sept.l — 3t. 


TO  WOOL-GROWERS. 

mjiE  subscribers  have  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  Patrick  Co.,  Va., 
A  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  acres .  which  they  wish  to  sell 
or  rent.  It  has  on  it  immense  quantities  of  the  largest  timber, 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  water  power.  A  portion  of  the 
land  has  been  cleared,  and  produces  the  finest  grass  in  the  world. 
We  would  like  to  dispose  of  it,  or  to  enter  into  partnership  with  any 
o-entleinan  who  would  furnish  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  go  into  the 
business  of  growing  wool.  Apply  by  letter  to  either  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  Cumberland  Court  House,  Va.,  or  in  person  to  Col.  A. 
Staples,  Patrick  Co.,  Va.,  who  will,  show  the  land. 


Sept.  1— 6t. 


WILLIAM  W.  WILSON 
WILLIS  WILSON. 


VALUABLE  FARM  ON  STATEN  ISLAND  FOR 
SALE. 

THE  well  known  farm  of  the  late  Samuel  Alterly,  M.  D.,  situa¬ 
ted  on  the  South  side  of  Staten  Island,  in  the  town  of  South- 
field,  Richmond  county,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  its  late 
owner  is  now  for  sale.  It  contains  125  acres,  25  of  which  are 
woodlandl  ;  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  stocked  with 
a  variety  of  fruit  trees.  The  house  has  been  recently  enlarged — is 
ample  and  commodious  ;  the  barns  are  new,  and  the  farm  is 
in  o-ood  fence.  It  has  a  wide  front  to  the  water  on  a  bay  which 
abounds  with  the  best  kind  of  salt  water  fish,  also  with  clams  aud 
oysters,  all  easily  procured  fresh  from  their  native  element.  The 
experience  of  a  long  course  of  years,  for  the  main  part  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  house  has  stood  for  more  than  a  century,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  situation  is  perfectly  healthful. 

The  late  owner,  Dr.  Akerly,  died  in  July  last ;  he  had  cultiva¬ 
ted  the  farm  for  a  number  of  years  with  great  assiduity  and 
care,  keeping  a  daily  and  most  minute  register  of  the  precise 
amount  of  labor  and  cultivation  bestowed  on  each  field,  and 
notin«-  many  important  observations  which  would  be  highly  in¬ 
structive  and  useful  to  the  future  owner.  The  purchaser  may 
be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  this  diary. 

The  site  of  this  (arm  is  extremely  beautiful— the  approach  to  ii 
from  the  main  road  is  a  private  road  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
running  mostly  through  a  piece  of  woodland,  consisting  of  young 
timber  of  vigorous  growth.  After  the  visitor  has  travelled  on  this 
road  about  one-third  of  a  mile,  there  opens  upon  him  a  prospect 
which  takes  in  the  low  land,  comprising  the  cultivated  part  of 
the  farm— the  placid  and  bright  bay  which  separates  Staten 
Island  from  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,— the  highlands  of  Neversink, 
with  the  two  lighthouses  erected  thereon— the  lighthouses  on  and 
near  Sandy  Hook,  together  with  the  one  at  Prince’s  Bay,  including 
the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  All  the  vessels  employed  in  the 
commerce  of  New-York  with  foreign  countries  may  be  seen 
as  they  come  in  and  depart,  from  the  dwelling  house  and  several 
other  points  on  the  farm.  .  . 

The  late  owner,  Dr.  Akerly,  who  was  born  and  educated  in  tins 
city  after  extensive  examination  and  inquiry  for  a  farm  to  which 
he  miMit  retire,  on  account  of  impaired  health,  selected  this  spot, 
to  which  he  removed  in  the  year  1839.  Here  he  sought  health  and 
quiet  retirement,  and  found  them,  until  the  day  before  his  decease. 
He  became  exceedingly  attached  to  the  farm  as  a  residence,  and 
would  have  most  reluctantly  exchanged  it  for  any  other  resi¬ 
dence  whatever.  Such  were  its  attractions  that  he  never  leit  it  a 

sin  Me  day,  in  winter  or  summer,  but  with  regret.  _ 

For  further  particulars  applv  to  HIRAM  KETCHUM,  Execu¬ 
tor  No  31  Wall  st.,  or  SAMUEL  BOWNE,  No.  83  John-stree* *. 
July  1,  1816.— 3t. 
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ALBANY  AG.  WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION.— The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  subscribers,  under  the  firm  of  E.  COMSTOCK 
&  Co.,  is  this  day  by  mutual  consent  dissolved.  The  affairs  of  the 
late  firm  will  be  settled,  and  the  business  continued  by  LUTHER 
TUCKER. 

Albany,  Sept.  9,  1844.  ELON  COMSTOCK. 

LUTHER  TUCKER. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  notice  that  the  subscriber  has  be¬ 
come  sole  proprietor  of  the  Albany  Ag.  Warehouse.  Not  wishing 
to  devote  his  personal  attention  to  the  business,  he  desires  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  establishment,  and  will  sell  the  stock  on  hand  on  such 
terms  as  will  make  it  an  object  for  a  person  disposed  to  engage  in 
the  business  in  this  city.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

FARM  WANTED. 

A  GENTLEMAN  is  desirous  of  purchasing  a  farm,  capable  of 
being  occupied  strictly  as  a  STOCK  FARM,  sufficiently 
near  some  railroad  communicating  with  the  Erie  Railroad  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  stock  to  market.  It  is  wished  that 
the  farm  should  be  situated  in  a  healthful  district,  with  pleasing 
scenery,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  and  having  a 
house  capable  of  accommodating  a  gentleman’s  family.  The 
soil,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  farm,  should  be  such  as  would 
yield  the  owner  a  good  return  for  his  investment.  Applications. 
(paid)  may  be  addressed  to  Box  2031,  New-York  Post-Office. 
Oct.  1— 3t. 


W: 


IMPORTED  THOROUGH  BRED  SHORT -HORN 
BULL,  YOUNG  FORESTER. 

’M.  ATKINSON  offers  the  above  named  bull  for  sale,  and 
any  gentleman  wishing  to  improve  his  breed  of  stock,  will 
find  this  a  most  seasonable  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  Young  For¬ 
ester  possesses  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  splendid  qualities 
for  which  the  Short  Horns  are  so  justly  celebrated. 

He  is  four  years  old,  his  color  is  a  rich  roan,  his  symmetry  is 
perfect,  his  pedigree  unrivalled,  and  he  was  bred  by  one  of  the 
most  famous  breeders  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  at  the  several  shows  in  the  province  of  Canada  at 
which  lie  has  been  exhibited,  he  has  invariably  taken  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  of  his  class. 

Letters  (pre-paid,)  addressed  to  WM,  ATKINSON.  Guelph, 
Canada  West,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

Oct.  1— 3t. 

HOYEY’S  PATENT  SPIRAL  STRAW-CUTTER. 

H^HESE  machines  are  thought  to  excel  all  others  for  cutting  hay, 
A  straw,  or  corn-stalks.  The  knives  being  supported  by  Vings 
cast  on  the  cylinder,  are  rendered  sufficiently  strong,  to  cut  the 
largest  corn-stalks  with  great  ease  and  dispatch,  and  as  the  knives 
are  regulated  by  set-so  ews,  it  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over 
all  other  cylinder  cutters.  There  are  other  cylinder  cutters  the 
knives  of  which  are  fastened  with  rings  at  the  end  without  wings 
to  support  them,  and  on  such  cutters  the  knives  are  wholly  un- 
adjustable,  except  with  keys  or  wedges,  the  use  of  which  is 
thought  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Mr.  Hovey.  The 
prices  of  these  machines  are,  for  No.  1.  $10;  No.  2.  $12;  No.  3, 
$15 ;  No.  4,  $20.  For  sale  at  the  ALBANY  AG.  WAREHOUSE, 
Dean-st ,  and  10  Maiden  Lane. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  FEW  South  Down  Rams  and  Ewes ;  also  Cotswold  Rams 
and  Ewes— for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

jno.  McD.  McIntyre. 

Albany,  Sept.  22,  ’46.— 2t _ _ _ 

AMERICAN  HERD  BOOK. 
/CONTAINING  pedigrees  of  Short  Horn  cattle,  to  which  is  pre- 
^  fixed  a  concise  history  of  English  and  American  Short-Horns, 
compiled  from  the  best  authorities ;  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  This 
valuable  book  contains  the  pedigrees  of  about  six  hundred  cattle 
and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  breeder  of  Short-Horns.  A 
few  copies  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Cultivator. 

Oct.  1— 3t. _ 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  farm  of  eighty-two  acres,  situated  in  the  town  ofNew- 
Haven,  (Oswego  Co.)  twelve  miles  east  of  Oswego  village. 
Said  farm  is  well  adapted  to  grain  and  the  different  grasses  It  is 
pleasantly  located,  well  watered,  and  buildings  in  good  repair, 
with  plenty  of  excellent  fruit.  It  is  within  three  miles  of  the 
village  of  Mexico,  which  affords  facilities  for  manufacturing,  the 
various  mechanic  arts,  &c.,  &c- 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  the  subscriber,  living  on  the 
premises,  or  of'Dr.  B.  E.  Bowen,  of  Mexico. 

ALPHEUS  HERBERT. 

New-Haven,  Sept.  1,  1846. — It* 


THE  ROCHESTER  NURSERY— BY  S.  MOULSON, 

CONTAINS  a  splendia  collection  of  fruit  trees,  the  Northern 
Spy,  St.  Lawrence  Apple,  and  most  of  the  new  varieties 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  connoisseurs,  together  with  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  kinds  of  Cherries.  Plums,  Pears,  &c.  Also  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  &c.  Orders  respectfully  solicited.  Trees  packed 
suitable  for  long  distances  when  required.  Six  to  twelve  months 
credit  given  for  approved  notes  on  interest.  S.  MOULSON. 
Rochester,  Oct.  1,  1846— It. 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

183  Front-st.,  New-York. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  an  extensive  assortment  ofFarm- 
ing  and  Gardening  utensils,  consisting  in  part  of  plows  of 
Freeborn’s,  Minor’s,  Horten  &  Co.’s,  Prouty  &  Mears’,  and  Rug- 
gles,  Nourse  &  Mason’s  patterns.  The  Locked  Coulter,  and 
Wrought  Share  Plow. 

Corn  Shelters,  Fanning  Mills,  Grain  Cradles,  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Straw  Cutters,  of  Greene’s,  Hovey’s,  Eastman’s,  and  other 
most  approved  patterns. 

HorsePowers,  Threshing  Machines,  &c.  Gin  gear,  Mill,  Horse¬ 
power,  and  all  other  castings,  constantly  on  hand.  Also  a  general 
assortment  of  Brass,  Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  for  Paper,  Rice, 
and  other  mills.  Selves,  Screens,  Riddles,  &c.,  &c. 

Persons  ordering  articles  from  the  subscriber  may  depend  upon 
having  them  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  workman¬ 


like  manner. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1846— It* 


JOHN  MOORE. 


PRINCE’S  LINNiEAN  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND 
NURSERIES, 

Flushing ,  near  New-York . 

"YU  R-  PRINCE  &  Co.  offer  for  sale  their  unrivalled  collection 
vv  *  of  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES,  &c.  The  en¬ 
tire  Fruit  Department  is  carefully  scrutinized  by  them  personally, 
and  ingrafted  from  the  largest  collection  of  bearing  specimen  trees 
in  the  Union,  and  they  challenge  a  comparison  in  accuracy  with 
any  establishment  in  America  and  Europe.  Purchasers  are  so¬ 
licited  to  inspect  their  trees,  and  witness  their  superiority  in  size 
and  vigor.  The  pre-eminence  claimed  can  be  readily  tested  by 
sending  duplicate  orders  to  them  and  to  any  other  nursery.  They 
have  3,000  extra  sized  pears,  on  pear  and  quince,  8  to  12  feet  high, 
with  heads,  very  strong,  and  suitable  for  immediate  bearing,  and 
20,000  pears,  5  to  8  feet,  and  5000  for  dwarfs  or  en  quenouille. 

Also — Plums  and  Apricots,  on  plum  of  the  same  sizes,  and  a 
large  stock  of  the  finest  Apples,  Ceerries,  and  Peaches,  the  latter 
very  low,  by  the  hundred  or  thousand.  10,000  Quinces,  3  to  6  feet. 
5,000  Lancashire  Gooseberries,  assorted.  Victoria  and  other  cur¬ 
rants  Fastolff,  Franconia,  and  other  Raspberries,  at  low  rates. 
Of  Grapes,  the  assortmrnt  comprises  all  the  most  celebrated  and 
carefully  selected  foreign  varieties  for  the  table,  and  40,000  vines 
of  the  best  American  varieties  for  vineyards  and  the  table 

The  collection  of  Roses  is  the  largest  in  the  Union,  and  compri¬ 
ses  80.000  plants,  of  1,600  varieties,  embracing  every  novelty  that 
could  be  selected  from  ten  of  the  largest  collections  in  Europe,  and 
the  plants  are  much  larger  than  arc  usually  sold.  10,000  Magno¬ 
lias,  3  to  10  feet ;  50,000  Evergreen  Trees,  of  every-class  and  size. 
50.000  Hawthorns  and  Privets,  for  hedges,  and  70,000  Honey  Lo- 
Locusts  ;  60,000  Large  Dutch  Asparagus,  and  5,000  Tobolsk,  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  Leviathian  Rhubarb. 

Of  Ornamental  Trees,  they  have  above  200,000,  of  every  size 
and  class,  including  5,000  Paulownia  Imperialis,  6  to  15  feet,  at  $1 
each,  anp  those  of  6  feet  at  $6  per  dozen. 

The  purchaseas  may  save  two  years  by  the  superior  size  of  their 
trees  and  shrubbery. 

03="  Priced  Catalogues  of  all,  including  a  new  Catalogue  of  all 
the  Roses,  at  reduced  prices,  and  a  supplement  catalogue  of  the 
new  varieties  oi  Fruit  and  other  trees  and  Plants,  and  of  the  extra 
sized  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  will  be  sent  to  every  post-paid  applicant. 

WILLIAM  R.  PRINCE  &  Co. 

Oct.  1,  1846— It. 
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MR.  HORSFORD’S  LETTERS.— NO.  XIV. 


ANALYSIS  OF  PEAT  ASHES. 


Giessen,  July  27,  1846. 

Mr.  Tucker — I  send  you  below  a  peat  ash  analysis, 
which  I  recently  made  at  the  request  of  Baron  Von 
Liebig.  This  ash  is  sold  extensively  at  Opladen,  and 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  manure : 


Peroxide  of  Iron, . . 7.84 

Alumina, .  9.73 

Lime, . 4^58 

Magnesia, . 0.29 

Potash, . . .  2.45 

Chloride  of  potassium, .  0.36 

Sulphuric  acid, . . . 3.58 

Soluble  silica, . .  .  21.24 

Sand  and  traces  of  coal, .  51.15 


101.22 

A  glance  at  its  constitution,  and  a  recollection  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Giessen  Professor,  will  at  once  ex¬ 
plain  its  utility.  The  alumina  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
soil  gathered  up  with  the  turf.  The  absence  of  phos¬ 
phates  might  have  been  expected  in  the  ashes  of  plants 
where  seeds  are  invisible  and  which  form  no  part  of 
the  food  of  animals  or  birds.  The  potash  and  gypsum, 
sulphuric  acid  and  lime,  are  in  good  proportion.  But 
the  soluble  silica  is  immense. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  stalks  of  grasses  and 
grain  need  silica  in  order  to  their  strength — in  order  to 
their  standing  erect — and  how  much  of  grain  that  would 
otherwise  be  an  excellent  crop,  is  lost  because  of  its 
want  of  support  when  the  head  should  be  developing’,  it 
will  readily  be  seen  how  such  an  ash  may  be  valued  as 
a  manure. 

A  friend  of  mine,  assistant  to  Prof.  Will,  has  been 
employed  by  a  Prussian  agricultural  society  to  analyze 
six  varieties  of  soil — for  each  of  which  he  is  to  receive 
30  florins,  or  $72,  for  the  whole.  The  labor  will  oc¬ 
cupy  him  some  three  or  four  months,  and  in  the  end 
will  be  scarcely  of  any  value  whatever  to  those  who 
employ  him.  Not  because  his  work  will  be  indifferent¬ 
ly  performed,— for  he  is  an  excellent  chemist,— but 
because  it  would  be  unjust  in  the  next  year  to  base  farm¬ 


ing  labor  upon  the  analysis  of  soils  gathered  last  year. 

His  method  is  the  following :  He  makes  a  combus¬ 
tion  in  oxide  of  copper,  ami  another  in  soda-lime,  to 
determine  the  organic  matters  and  ammonia.  Treating 
the  whole  with  water  he  analyses  the  soluble  products. 
Then  with  nitric  acid  he  analyses  what  is  soluble  there¬ 
in,  and  then  melting  with  baryta,  he  determines  tha 
absolute  amount  of  potash  and  soda.  To  one  familiar 
with  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  will  be  seen  that 
anything  short  of  the  course  he  has  proposed  to  him¬ 
self,  would  leave  questions  unanswered  to  which  che¬ 
mistry  might  have  replied. 

A  soil  is  composed,  exclusively  of  the  decayed  or¬ 
ganic  substances,  of  the  rock  crust  of  the  earth,  more  or 
less  pulverized.  This  crust  was  originally  granite,  or 
hypersthene,  or  basalt,  or  trap,  or  some  other  unstrati¬ 
fied,  or  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  these  rocks.  The 
sedimentary  rocks  are  fragments  of  previously  formed 
masses  of  greater  or  less  fineness,  and  containing  more 
or  less  remains  of  organic  forms.  A  mixture  of  both 
with  mouldering  animal  and  vegetable  matter  makes  the 
arable  land  of  our  fields.  The  inorganic  materials  are 
every  day  becoming  finer  and  finer.  Cold  and  heat, 
moisture  and  dryness,  carbonated  water,  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life,  and  other  instrumentalities  are  combining  to 
reduce  the  larger  to  lesser  masses;  of  these  there  are  all 
dimensions.  Some  are  fine  enough  to  be  dissolved — 
others  that  will  reach  this  condition  in  the  coming  fall, 
others  that  will  be  soluble  in  another  year,  others  in  ten 
years. 

Of  these  pure  water  will  dissolve  some — the  carbo¬ 
nates  of  soda  and  potash,  and  the  salts  of  ammonia:  car¬ 
bonated  water  others — the  phosphates  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths:  muriatic  acid  still  more — the  other 
compounds  of  lime  or  magnesia,  the  alumina,  the  iron, 
and  some  of  the  silicates:  nitric  acid  still  more;  and 
melting  with  baryta  will  bring  all  the  silicates  into  a 
soluble  state.  Only  those  portions  soluble  in  carbona¬ 
ted  water  are  immediately  available  for  crops.  Those 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid  and  not  soluble  in  carbonated 
water,  may  become  available  next  year;  and  portions 
of  those  now  requiring  to  be  melted  with  baryta  in  order 
to  their  solubility  will  ultimately  become  finer  and 
finer,  and  at  last  soluble  in  muriatic  acid,  and  then  in 
carbonated  water — that  is  to  say,  more  or  less — for  some 
of  these  compounds  resist  the  agencies  that  ordinarily 
act  upon  rock  masses. 

Now  all  this  laborious  process  is  gone  through  with 
for  earth  from  one  cubic  foot  of  soil,  while  every  other 
cubic  foot  in  the  field  may  differ  from  it;  and  it  reveals 
only  the  present  condition,  not  what  it  may  be  a 
short  time  hence.  The  frosts  and  rains  of  the  coming 
fall  and  winter  will  spring  apart  the  larger  pebbles,  or 
eat  away  their  irregular  angles,  and  other  ingredients 
will  be  presented,  while  those  now  soluble  will  have 
been  taken  up  by  plants  or  washed  away  by  rains. 
Again,  the  most  important  ingredients  are  usually  in 
the  least  proportion— the  potash  or  soda — the  gypsum — 
the  phosphates  and  the  soluble  silica — constitute  usually 
but  a  fraction  compared  with  the  sand,  alumina,  and 
iron;  and  the  former  are  frequently  present  insufficient 
quantity  for  the  full  development  of  vegetables  without 
their  having  been  recognized.  Soils  of  West  India 
cane  plantations  have  been  analyzed  in  Great  Britain 
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lsfithout  potash  being  found  in  them — though  this  in¬ 
gredient  is  present  in  the  ashes  of  the  cane  plant. 

What  shall  be  done  then  to  learn  the  capacities 
of  a  soil?  Liebig  has  proposed  to  observe  the  weeds 
or  plants  which  naturally  grow  there,  and  finding  those 
which  flourish  and  come  to  maturity — examine  the 
table  of  ash  analyses — comparing  this  table  with  that 
of  a  wheat,  or  oat,  or  corn,  or  barley  analysis — straw 
and  gran — some  idea  of  its  capacity  may  be  justly  de® 
rived. 

This  idea  makes  the  subject  too  simple  to  be  received 
for  a  time.  Still  it  will  gain  ground,  as  has  the  view 
the  essential  importance  of  mineral  manures,  until 
some  of  the  most  earnest  wishes  of  this  laborious  che  ¬ 
mist  are  realized  to  the  agriculturist  and  the  world. 

Respectfully  yours,  E.  N.  Horsford. 


COLMAN’S  EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE  —PART  VII. 


This  number  opens  with  a  continuation  of  the  subject 
of  “  Tile  and  Pipe  Draining,55  followed  by  chapters  on 
«  Subsoil-Plowing  connected  with  Thorough  Draining,55 
“  Irrigation,55  “  The  Rotation  of  Crops,55  “  Soiling,  or 
House  Feeding,55  and  “  Crops.55 

Mr.  Colman  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  thorough 
draining  and  subsoil  plowing  of  the  land,  constitute  the 
“  great  modern  improvement  of  English  husbandry,55 
and  that  ‘‘they  seem  destined  to  increase  the  products  of 
the  country  beyond  any  calculations  which  have  yet 
been  made.55 

In  relation  to  the  application  of  these  practices  to 
the  TTnfted  States,  he  thinks  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  many  situations,  especially  in  the  older  states,  they 
would  prove  highly  ~ben&frcial.  He  sajrs — “  I  know 
many  farms  and  many  tracts  of  country,  where  by  such 
a  process,  the  product  of  the  land  might  be  expected  to 
be  doubled,  and  I  have  a  confident  hope  that,  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  where  wheat  is  now  liable  to  be 
thrown  out  by  the  severity  of  the  frost,  or  to  suffer 
blight  from  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  to  which,  in  many 
cases  blight  is  to  be  attributed,  we  may,  by  means  of 
this  great  improvement,  be  enabled  to  grow  wheat  with 
success.  Our  crops  of  potatoes,  wrhich  we  generally 
plant  by  preference  in  low  lands,  are  often  destroyed  by 
excessive  wetness  arising  from  heavy  rains,  which  re¬ 
main  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  for  want  of  ready  and  suffi¬ 
cient  drainage.  I  have  known,  in  repeated  instances, 
the  seed  to  be  destroyed  in  the  spring;  and  the  crop  in 
the  autumn  to  be  rotted,  in  such  cases  after  it  had  be¬ 
come  ready  for  the  harvest.55 

The  objections  to  this  improvement  in  this  country, 
are,  1st,  the  liability  of  the  clay  pipes  used  in  draining 
to  be  broken  by  frost.  This  objection  Mr.  C.  proposes 
to  obviate  by  “laying  three  feet  of  the  ends  of  the 
drains  with  broken  stones,  through  which  the  water 
would  find  its  way.55  He  thinks  pipes  or  tiles  laid  three 
feet,  or  even  two  feet  under  ground,  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  frost. 

The  next  objection  mentioned,  is  “  the  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  persons  to  execute  the  work.55  It  is  all 
important  that  a  system  of  draining,  if  commenced  at 
all  should  be  well  executed,  and  as  yet  “  a  class  of  skil¬ 
ful,  scientific,  and  experienced  drainers  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist  among  us.55  Time  and  demand,  may, 
however,  it  is  added,  “soon  produce  them.55  It  is  re¬ 
marked,  also,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  laborers 
to  execute  the  work.  “  No  native  American  laborer,55 
says  Mr.  C.,  “  among  the  thousands  I  have  known  or 
employed,  would  have  had  patience,  application,  per¬ 
severance,  and  constancy,  sufficient  to  execute  drains 
after  the  perfect  and  scrupulously  exact  manner  in  which 
they  are  made  in  England.55  Mr.  C.  says,  “  our  habits  of 
haste,  our  habitual  conceit  of  our  superior  judgment, 
&c.,  are  national  peculiarities  which  operate  against 
aqy  minute,  precise,  and  exact  labor.55 

The  great  objection,  however,  whieh  will  be  urged 
against  such  improvements,  Mr.  C.  thinks  “  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  the  want  of  capital  and  the  expense.55  He 
gives  no  positive  opinion  on  this  part  of  the  subject; 


but  remarks  that  in  England,  with  scarcely  an  excep¬ 
tion,  so  far  as  he  has  seen,  the  improvement  is  sure  to  be 
remunerative  in  a  very  high  degree;  “and  for  that  rea¬ 
son,55  he  continues,  « the  government  are  proposing  a 
most  beneficent  measure  in  offering  the  loan  of  capital 
upon  adequate  security,  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
improvements,  and  in  other  cases  allowing  the  owners 
of  entailed  estates  to  raise  a  certain  amount  upon  the 
mortgage  of  such  estates  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
adds  that  where  such  improvements  have  been  judicious¬ 
ly  effected  in  this  country,  though  they  have  generally 
been  on  a  very  limited  scale,  the  result  has  afforded  an 
ample  compensation. 

The  extent  to  wffiich  drainage  is  carried  on  some  large 
estates  in  England,  is  almost  surprising.  The  Duke  of 
Portland,  it  is  said,  had  sometime  since  completed  more 
than  7000  miles  of  drainage  on  his  estates.  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  informed  Mr.  Colman  that  he  made  about 
200  miles  of  drainage  on  his  estates  in  a  year,  besides 
about  50  miles  in  his  park  grounds.  Lord  Hatherton 
at  Teddesley  Park,  whose  estate  Mr.  C.  had  more  than 
once  visited,  had  some  years  since  completed  the  drain¬ 
age  of  more  than  467  acres,  at  an  expense  of  £1508, 
17s.  4d. ;  and  had  increased  the  rental  of  his  land,  by 
these  operations,  to  the  amount  of  £435,  2s.  4d«  per 
year,  or  at  the  rate  of  29  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  ex¬ 
pended.  But  such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  agricul¬ 
tural  improvement  is  advancing  in  England,  that,  as  Mr. 
C.  states,  “draining  fully  as  efficient  as  the  above,  sis 
now  reduced  to  one  half  of  the  expense.55 

In  view  of  the  many  examples  of  agricultural  im¬ 
provement  which  Mr.  Colman  has  witnessed,  he  sub¬ 
joins  some  excellent  moral  reflections.  He  says — “  it 
is  truly  delightful  to  witness  such  an  application  of 
wealth;  and  the  benevolent  mind  is  never  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  envy  the  possession  of  power,  than  when  it  is 
thus  beneficently  exerted.”  He  admits  that  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  costly  mansions  and  palaces  are  in  some  degree 
useful,  by  circulating  a  large  amount  of  wealth  where 
it  is  needed — that  “  there  is  a  pleasure  in  contempla¬ 
ting  the  skill  and  architectural  taste  displayed  in  their 
structure,  the  beauty  of  their  arrangements,  and  the 
luxury  and  splendor  with  which  they  are  adorned  and 
finished.  But  often,”  he  continues,  “  they  are  mere 
monuments  of  vanity  and  display;  they  are  a  serious 
draw-back  upon  the  resources  of  the  proprietor;  they 
are  much  beyond  his  wants  and  convenience;  they  in¬ 
volve  a  necessity  of  a  style  of  living  which  sometimes 
brings  with  it  as  much  vexation  as  pleasure.55 

On  the  other  hand — “  how  different  are  the  results  of 
the  application  of  wealth  to  the  purposes  of  agricultural 
improvement;  in  converting  land  which  is  waste  into 
that  which  is  productive;  in  the  employment  of  the 
poor  in  useful  and  healthful  labor;  in  increasing  the 
means  of  human  and  brute  subsistence;  in  advancing 
the  real  wealth  of  the  community;  in  the  actual  crea¬ 
tion  of  wealth  without  loss  or  injury  to  any  one;  in 
making  improvements  which  have  in  themselves  a 
reduplicative  energy,  so  that  the  more  improvement  is 
made,  the  more  the  power  of  improving  is  extended 
and  enlarged;  in  exhibiting  an  example  of  skill  and 
success  which  excites  no  ill-will,  because  it  injures  no 
man’s  interest,  but  is  everywhere  beneficial,  and  prompts 
to  a  wholesome  emulation;  which  leaves  behind  it 
not  traces  drawn  in  the  sand  to  be  obliterated  by  every 
wave  that  rolls  upon  the  shore,  but  which  are  to  endure 
for  generations  and  centuries  to  come;  and  which  in 
truth  constitutes  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  endu¬ 
ring  monuments  which  a  reasonable  and  well  disci¬ 
plined  ambition  of  posthumous  reputation  and  fame  can 
desire  or  seek  after!55 

The  “Process  of  Draining,”  which  Mr.  Colman  de¬ 
scribes  with  considerable  minuteness,  and  in  a  plain 
and  clear  manner,  we  have  not  room  to  give,  but  must 
refer  those  particularly  interested  to  his  own  language. 

But  it  is  “  Thorough  Draining  in  connection  with 
Subsoil-Plowing 55  that  Mr.  Colman  thinks  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  results. 

;  “Subsoil. plowing, 55  he  says,  “  is  never  to  be  recom¬ 

mended  without  first  draining,  unless  in  cases  where 
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the  lower  soil  is  extremely  loose  and  porous,  so  that 
the  water  can  pass  immediately  off.  The  late  Mr. 
Rham,  a  distinguished  farmer,  attempted  this  upon  an 
adhesive  soil,  but  found  that,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
it  held  water  as  a  sponge,  and  became  quite  unmanage¬ 
able  until  he  proceeded  completely  to  drain  it  with 
tiles.  ‘Until  there  is  an  escape  for  the  water  through 
the  subsoil,  any  opening  of  it  but  provides  a  greater 
space  for  holding  water,  and  will  rather  tend  to  injure 
than  improve  the  soil.’  ” 

“Results  of  Subsoiling  and  Draining. — The 
improvements  effected  by  the  process  of  thorough 
draining  and  subsoiling  have  been  most  remarkable. 
The  manager  of  the  farm  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  says,  ‘that 
he  can  confidently  state  that  the  crop  of  turneps,  after  the 
above  treatment,  was  four  times  the  quantity  in  weight 
ever  produced  in  the  same  field  at  any  previous  time*’  Mr. 
Smith  says  in  an  early  treatise  on  this  subject,  that  when 
land  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  deeply  wrought,  and 
well  manured,  the  most  unpromising,  sterile  soil  be¬ 
comes  a  deep,  rich  loam,  rivalling  in  fertility  the  best 
natural  land  in  the  country,  and  from  being  fitted  for 
raising  only  scanty  crops  of  common  oats,  will  bear 
good  crops  of  from  32  to  48  bushels  of  wheat,  30  to  40 
bushels  of  beans,  40  to  60  bushels  of  barley,  and  from 
48  to  70  bushels  of  early  oats,  per  statute  acre,  besides 
potatoes,  turneps,  mangel-wurzel,  and  carrots,  as  green 
crops,  and  which  all  good  agriculturists  know  are  the 
abundant  producers  of  the  best  manure.” 

Mr.  Smith  also  states  that  when  he  commenced  ope¬ 
rations  on  his  farm,  the  soil  of  a  part  of  it  was  not  more 
than  four  or  four  and  a  half  inches  deep,  but  since  he 
has  drained  and  subsoiled  it,  he  can  turn  up  sixteen 
inches  of  good  soil. 

It  seems  however,  that  equal  success  has  not  attended 
subsoil-plowing  in  all  cases.  Where  the  soil  is  very 
adhesive  and  heavy,  it  soon  runs  together  and  becomes 
as  impervious  to  water  as  it  was  before  the  subsoil  had 
been  stirred.  Hence,  thorough  draining  is  essentially 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  loosening  of  the  sub¬ 
stratum. 

Subsoiling  Light  Lands. — Though  some  may  be 
surprised  that  this  system  should  be  applied  to  light  and 
sandy  land,  yet  Mr.  Colman  states  many  cases  of  its 
beneficial  effects  have  come  within  his  own  knowledge. 
He  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  having  400  acres  of 
sandy  land  which  had  been  used  as  a  rabbit  war¬ 
ren.  The  surface  was  undulating,  the  swells  being 
covered  with  heather,  and  the  hollows  with  aquatic 
plants.  The  soil  of  the  hills  was  a  sterile  sand,  which 
had  been  heretofore  cultivated  and  then  abandoned. 
“About  six  or  eight  inches  below  the  surface,  this 
sandy  soil  seemed  to  become  hardened  into  almost  a 
sandstone,  with  the  occurrence  occasionally  of  an  im¬ 
pervious  bed  of  ironstone,  presenting  wherever  it  did 
occur,  a  complete  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  the  plough¬ 
share.”  After  this  land  had  been  thoroughly  subsoiled, 
it  yielded  over  80  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  and  when 
the  account  wras  written,  had  a  beautiful  crop  of  wheat 
growing  on  what  had  been  the  worst  portion. 

Under  the  head  of  Irrigation,  Mr.  C.  gives  some 
interesting  facts,  to  which  we  may  refer  hereafter.  He 
mentions  that  great  pains  are  now  being  taken  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  the  cities  and  large  towns,  to  save  the 
water  of  the  sewers  and  apply  it  to  the  soil.  Instances 
are  given  which  show  that  such  liquids  have  produced 
a  very  fertilizing  effect — the  lands  to  which  they  were 
applied  yielding  the  most  bountiful  crops.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  urine  to  lands  is  also  becoming  quite  gene¬ 
ral  in  Englanci,  and  the  best  means  are  being  adopted 
for  saving  and  using  it.  The  example  of  Mr.  Dicken¬ 
son,  who  keeps  150  to  200  horses,  in  London,  is  cited. 
The  urine  of  the  horses  is  conveyed  by  channels  into  a 
tank,  and  is  from  thence  emptied  into  a  watering  cart  by 
a  pump.  About  five  miles  from  London  Mr.  D.  has  a 
farm,  to  which  all  the  urine  is  carried  and  distributed, 
by  means  of  a  watering-cart,  on  the  growing  crops. 
Before  it  is  used,  however,  it  is  mixed  with  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  urine  to  two  parts  water, 
and  about  1100  gallons  of  urine  and  2200  gallons  of  wa¬ 


ter  are  used  per  acre.  It  is  applied  mostly  to  grass 
land,  and  is  put  on  immediately  after  the  crop  has  been 
cut.  The  kind  of  grass  cultivated  is  mostly  Italian  rye 
grass,  of  which  at  the  time  of  seeding,  (autumn,)  four 
bushels  were  formerly  sown  per  acre,  but  with  an  im¬ 
proved  sowing  machine,  two  bushels  only  are  now 
used,  and  yet  the  plants  appear  to  be  as  thickly  set  a* 
formerly,  when  by  hand-sowing  double  the  quantity  of 
seed  was  given.  Mr.  D.’s  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  which  is 
mixed  with  rubbish  gathered  from  the  removal  of  old 
buildings.  The  produce  of  grass  where  the  urine  is 
applied,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  is  stated  that  in  1844, 
the  rye  grass  was  mowed  ten  times. 

First  in  March,  when  it  was  about  ten  inches  high ; 
April  13,  a  second  time ;  May  4,  a  third  time ;  May  25, 
a  fourth  time;  June  14,  a  fifth  time;  July  22,  a  sixth 
time.  “Immediately  after  each  of  these  crops,  th® 
land  was  watered  once  from  a  London  street  watep- 
cart,  with  one  part  of  urine  from  the  stables,  and  two 
parts  of  water,  the  produce  of  each  crop  increasing 
with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  load  per  acre,  as  hay,  to  three  loads  per 
acre.  The  crop  having  shed  a  quantity  of  its  seed,  it 
was  feared  the  urine  might  have  injured  its  growing. 
It  produced,  however,  three  or  four  light  crops  after¬ 
wards. 

“In  1845,  his  first  cutting  was  on  the  6th  April;  his 
second,  3d  of  May;  his  third,  9th  of  June.  On  the  22d 
of  September,  the  fourth  crop  on  the  land  ipeasured 
three  feet;  the  sixth  crop,  on  land  which  had  been  pre 
viously  mowed  five  times,  measured  one  foot  and  a 
half.” 

At  Mr.  Colman’s  request,  Mr.  Dickinson  took  special 
pains  to  ascertain  the  exact  yield  of  hay  per  acre.  Of 
the  fifth  crop  of  the  season,  he  cut  a  yard  square, 
which  was  first  dried  twelve  days  in  the  open  air,  then 
dried  three  days  in  a  room  heated  to  59  degrees,  then 
three  days  in  a  kitchen  at  70  degrees  of  heat,  and  lastly 
two  hours  before  the  fire.  The  weight  of  it  at  the 
close  of  the  process,  was  2  lbs.  6^  oz.,  which,  it  is  said, 
would  give  at  the  rate  of  about  5  tons  3  cwt.  to  the 
acre. 

Mr.  Colman  thinks  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  cities, 
in  the  United  States,  a  vast  amount  of  urine  might  be 
collected,  at  small  expense,  and  carried  out  by  the 
neighboring  farmers  without  offence  to  any  body,  and 
with  very  great  public  and  private  advantage.  Mr.  C. 
quotes  from  Liebig,  that  in  a  c;ty  containing  100,000  in¬ 
habitants,  tnere  is  produced  annually  24,440  tons  of 
urine,  sufficient  to  manure,  by  irrigation,  50,000  acres  ot 
land,  and  worth  at  least  $60,000. 

Soiling,  or  House  Feeding. — Mr.  Colman  informs 
us  that  the  practice  of  soiling  does  not  prevail  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  England;  but  he  says  horses  are  almost 
universally  soiled  upon  clover,  rye  grass,  rye,  vetches 
or  tares,  or  rye  and  vetches  sown  together.  The  horses 
are  frequently  kept  upon  them  without  any  additional 
feed;  but  when  on  the  road,  or  when  the  farm  work  is 
severe,  they  require  grain  of  some  sort  in  addition.” 

“  That  a  great  saving  of  food  is  effected  by  soiling 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  no  one  rates  it  at  less  than  two 
to  one;  many  say  that  three  animals,  some  assert  that 
four  animals,  can  be  well  kept  upon  the  produce  of  land, 
if  soiled,  where  not  more  than  one  could  be  kept  if  de¬ 
pastured.  The  difference,  undoubtedly,  in  this  respect, 
is  very  great  in  favor  of  soiling;  but  its  expediency 
upon  the  whole,  in  any  given  ease,  will  be  affected  by 
a  variety  of  local  circumstances.” 

Mr.  C.  is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  soiling  of 
work  horses  and  work  oxen  on  a  farm,  is  always  to  be 
advised.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  that  they  require  the 
most  particular  superintendance,  which  can  only  be 
given  them  when  they  are  near  at  hand;  they  should 
be  protected  against  extreme  changes  of  temperature 
which  they  are  liable  to  suffer  when  turned  at  night 
into  a  pasture;  they  require  to  have  their  food  pre¬ 
pared  and  brought  to  them,  to  give  them  opportunity 
for  sleep  and  repose — a  horse  turned  empty  at  night 
into  a  pasture,  being  obliged  to  pass  a  great  part  of  the 
night  in  filling  his  stomach. 
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The  great  advantages  of  soiling  are,  however,  deemed 
to  be  the  increase  of  manure  and  the  keeping  of  more 
eattle  on  the  same  land. 

“  The  increase  of  manure  from  soiling  is  very  far 
beyond  what  would  be  supposed  by  any  one  not  expe¬ 
rienced.  Where  proper  provision  is  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  all  the  manure  of  the  animals  is  saved,  instead  of 
being  left  and  scattered  either  on  the  road-side,  or  in 
fields,  to  be  dried  up  by  the  sun  or  washed  away  by  the 
ram;  and  it  is  at  hand  to  be  applied  as  the  farmer  shall 
choose.  It  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  converting  all 
his  long  litter  and  the  straw  of  his  farm  into  the  most 
valuable  of  manures,  by  using  it  as  an  absorbent  for  a 
large  amount  of  the  liquid  portions  of  the  excrements  of 
his  cattle.  It  affords  him  likewise  the  power  by  proper¬ 
ly  constructed  gutters  and  tanks,  of  saving  his  liquid 
manure — the  best  portion,  if  well  managed,  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  estimation  of  many  eminent  farmers,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  solid  portions  of  the  manure,  in  point  of 
value  full  two  to  one. 

“  The  next  great  advantage  of  soiling  is  the  increased 
stock  which  may  be  kept  on  the  same  land.  From  va¬ 
rious  facts  which  have  come  under  my  observation, 
where  the  soil  is  carefully  and  judiciously  cultivated, 
and  duly  manured,  and  a  proper  rotation  observed,  I 
believe  that  on  land  under  artificial  or  esculent  crops, 
three  animals  may  be  soiled  where  one  only  is  now 
grazed.  I  believe  this  may  be  done  with  equal  or  su¬ 
perior  advantage  to  the  health  and  thrift  of  the  animals, 
and  that  in  most  cases,  the  increase  of  valuable  manure 
will  much  more  than  pay  for  any  extraordinary  trouble 
of  attendance. 

“  Another  advantage  is  the  saving  of  interior  fences 
upon  a  farm.  Where  cattle  are  kept  constantly  in 
barns  or  yards,  the  necessity  of  enclosures  is  of  course 
done  away;  and  separate  from  the  saving  of  expense  in 
the  case,  the  convenience  of  cultivating  in  long  lines 
and  open  fields,  the  saving  of  land,  and  the  superior 
neatness  of  the  cultivation,  are  great  and  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages.’ J 

Mr.  C.  states  that  it  has  been  determined  by  experi¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  England,  that  of  all 
food,  grass  fed  green  will  produce  the  largest  secretions 
of  milk.  “It  is  found,  likewise,  by  experiment,”  he 
says,  “that  in  order  to  the  largest  secretions  of  milk, 
the  temperature  in  which  the  animal  is  placed  must  be 
comfortable;  she  must  be  free  from  external  annoyances, 
and  she  must  be  1  at  ease  in  her  mind.’  ” 

Mr.  Skilling,  the  manager  of  the  school  farm,  of 
Glasnevin,  near  Dublin,  practices  soiling,  and  Mr.  Col- 
man  gives  a  sketch  of  his  system.  The  animals  are 
kept  in  houses  or  stables,  which  are  well  ventilated  and 
kept  perfectly  clean.  The  animals  are  well  curried 
and  brushed  every  day.  There  is  one  particular  person 
to  superintend  and  pay  attention  to  the  feeding,  “and 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  duty  is,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  appetite  of  every  beast.  Cows,  like  other  ani¬ 
mals,  will  eat  less  or  more,  and  they  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  according  as  they  require  it,  being  kept  rather 
with  an  appetite  than  otherwise.”  After  the  animal 
has  finished  its  meal,  all  the  refuse  is  immediately  taken 
away,  and  nothing  allowed  to  remain  in  the  manger 
before  it.  The  cattle  are  fed  at  exact  times.  They 
well  know  the  feeding  hour  and  will  be  disappointed 
and  fretted  if  neglected,  and  neglect  is  prejudicial  both 
to  milking  and  fattening.  They  should  not  be  kept 
constantly  to  the  same  kind  of  food.  “  No  matter  how 
nutritious  in  itself,  there  ought  to  be  a  variety;  a 
change,  if  possible,  for  every  leed.”  He  gives  six  feeds 
a  day,  summer  and  winter,  beginning  at  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  ending  at  nine  in  the  evening,  viz:  at  6,  8,  12, 
3,  6,  and  9.  They  get  water  in  their  stalls  at  ten  in  the 
morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  turned  out 
for  exercise  from  10  to  11.  The  kinds  of  food  are 
chiefly  the  following:  In  summer,  at  6,  perennial  or 
Italian  rye  grass  and  clover;  at  8,  cabbages  or  leaves; 
at  12,  cut  hay  and  straw,  (this  being  given  to  prevent 
the  purgative  tendency  of  the  green  food;)  at  3,  vetches; 
6,  mangel  wurzel  leaves,  rape,  or  other  refuse  from  the 
farm  or  garden;  at  9,  clover  or  grass,  or  dry  feed  if  the 


state  of  the  bowels  require  it.  In  winter  first  feed  with 
steamed  food  at  6;  at  8  with  turneps,  raw;  at  12,  with 
cut  hay  and  straw;  at  3,  with  mangel  wurzel,  raw;  at 
6,  with  steamed  food;  at  9,  with  hay  and  straw.  Mr. 
Skilling  adds — “  I  have  ascertained  that  when  my  pre¬ 
sent  farm  was  in  pasture,  it  pastured  eigteen  cows  in 
summer;  but  now  it  feeds  sixteen  cows  and  three  horses 
all  the  year  round,  and  I  have  as  large  a  portion  of  grain 
crops  on  the  same  land  as  most  other  people,  besides.” 

Mr.  Colman  cites  also  the  management  of  Mr. 
Blacker,  the  manager  of  Lord  Gosford’s  estates,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  Ireland,  where  very  great  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 
much  benefitted,  within  a  few  years,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  soiling. 

In  regard  to  the  practice  of  soiling  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Colman  thinks  it  may  be  done  with  good 
advantage  in  some  instances,  especially  in  the  older 
states,  and  that  it  would  enable  farmers  to  “  keep  three 
times  the  amount  of  stock  they  now  keep,  and  to  much 
more  advantage  with  regard  to  produce  and  profit.” 
“The  great  means  of  improving  our  farms,”  he  adds* 
“  are  in  the  amount  of  stock  which  we  keep  upon 
them,  always  premising,  however,  that  the  stock  to  be 
profitably  kept,  must  be  well  kept;  and  while  every  far- 
farmer  loses  who  does  not  keep  all  the  stock  his  farm 
will  carry,  he  perhaps  loses  still  more  who  keeps  more 
stock  than  he  can  keep  well.  But  every  effort  should 
be  made  by  a  good  farmer  to  increase  the  capacities  of 
his  farm  to  their  utmost  extent;  and  by  the  number  of 
cattle  and  sheep  which  he  can  amply  provide  for,  may 
be  determined  his  means  of  enriching  his  farm  and 
enlarging  the  profits  of  his  husbandry.” 


BREEDING  CATTLE. 


[The  following  judicious  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
breeding  and  management  of  cattle,  are  taken  from  the 
“  American  Herd  Book,”  an  able  work  lately  published 
by  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq.,  a  few  copies  of  which  are  for 
sale  at  our  office.— El.] 


To  such  as  intend  to  breed  cattle  of  decided  excel¬ 
lence — and  they,  we  hope,  constitute  all — we  recom¬ 
mend  them  to  select  bulls  of  only  moderate  size,  coupled 
with  all  the  fineness  of  bone  and  limb,  consistent  with 
a  proper  masculine  vigor  and  energy,  coupled  with 
fullness  of  carcass  and  ripeness  of  points;  so  as  to  em¬ 
body  great  substance  within  small  compass.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  let  him  be  as  deeply  bred,  that  is,  of  as 
pure  blood,  and  of  as  long  ancestry  (not  depending  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  herd  book  for  that,  as  many  of  the  very 
best  class  of  animals  have  comparatively  short  herd 
book  pedigrees)  as  possible;  and  above  all  let  him  be 
descended  of  good  milking  stock,  where  milkers  are  to 
be  bred  in  his  progeny.  Your  cows  we  will  presume 
are  such  as  your  opportunities  have  enabled  you  to  pro¬ 
cure,  but  of  approved  blood.  If  the  bull  selected  breed 
well  to  your  cows,  have  no  fears  of  continuing  his  servi¬ 
ces  to  a  second,  or  even  a  third  generation  of  his  own 
get.  Such  practice  will  produce  uniformity,  and  uni. 
formity  is  one  great  excellence.  No  matter  for  the 
color,  so  that  it  be  within  the  Short-Horn  colors. 
Above  all  things,  avoid  coarseness — looseness — flabbi¬ 
ness — and  a  general  tendency  in  the  animals  to  run 
their  valuable  points  into  offal.  Such  cattle,  of 
whatever  breed,  are  great  consumers,  bad  handlers, 
light  provers,  tender  of  constitution,  and  unsatisfactory 
altogether.  If  you  have  an  occasional  production  of 
this  sort,  transfer  it  to  the  shambles  or  elsewhere,  with 
all  dispatch.  On  the  principle  that  “  like  begets  like,” 
which  is  an  unerring  law  of  nature  in  the  long  run, 
with  the  presence  of  such  in  your  herd,  you  will  be 
perpetually  afflicted  with  the  production  of  animals, 
which  by  hereditary  descent,  sympathy,  and  the  thou¬ 
sand  accidents  springing  from  association,  will  be  nei¬ 
ther  creditable  to  your  good  breeding,  nor  satisfactory 
to  yourself. 

Feed  well:  not  lavishly.  Your  cows  should  be  in 
good  breeding  and  milking  condition — nothing  more 
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and  your  bulls  in  fair  working  order.  Such  is  the  con¬ 
dition  most  consonant  to  nature,  and  promotive  of  the 
highest  animal  health.  The  scale  of  points  laid  down 
in  our  introduction,  with  the  occasional  remarks  on  the 
practice  of  breeders,  as  we  have  passed  in  our  history, 
detail  what  a  good  animal  should  be.  These,  together 
with  a  close  examination  of  the  general  figure  of  good 
cattle,  as  illustrated  in  our  plates,  will  aid  the  judgment 
of  the  breeder.  With  a  well-balanced  judgment  of  his 
own,  and  a  sound  experience,  they  will  be  a  safe  guide, 
and  lie  may  go  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

A  single  word  to  such,  if  any  there  be,  into  whose 
hands  these  pages  may  fall,  as  deride  the  value  placed 
on  superior  cattle  by  their  breeders,  and  such  as  know 
their  real  worth :  Breeding  good  animals  is  a  subject  of 
great  labor,  and  incessant  care.  Such  labor  cannot  be 
bestowed  for  nothing.  To  breed  successfully,  requires 
skill, — talent, — research, — observation;  and  all  of  these 
of  a  high  order.  Let  the  breeding  of  our  fine  stocks 
fall  into  unworthy  hands,  and  hardly  a  single  genera¬ 
tion  of  man  will  pass  before  the  real  loverand  promoter 
of  the  matchless  herds  which  now  so  proudly  embel¬ 
lish  many  of  our  rural  estates — a  source  of  pleasure,  of 
pride,  and  of  comfort  to  their  possessors — will  mourn 
over  their  degeneracy,  and  Avhich  the  time  of  another 
generation  with  great  labor  and  constant  solicitude 
would  scarce  suffice  to  reinstate  in  their  former  splen¬ 
dor  and  excellence.  Talent  and  labor  of  this  kind  can¬ 
not  be  had  for  nothing;  and  without  remunerating  pri¬ 
ces  be  maintained,  the  downfall  of  the  Short  Horns  in 
America  will  sooner  or  later  be  at  hand. 


THINGS  BY  WRONG  NAMES. 


Insects  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  the  crops  of  the 
farmer,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  does  not  prevail  of  their  habits.  Great  con¬ 
fusion  is  made  from  wrong  names  being  applied  to  in¬ 
sects,  or  from  several  species  of  very  different  habits 
being  known  by  one  name.  For  instance,  one  man 
gives  a  remedy  for  what  he  calls  “the  weevil;” 
the  remedy  is  adopted  by  another  man  for  an  entirely 
different  insect  which  he  calls  by  that  name,  and  the 
consequence  is,  as  might  be  expected,  the  prescription 
proves  totally  useless. 

In  one  section  of  the  country,  the  wheat-midge  (Ce¬ 
dric  my  ia  tritici, )  is  called  “  weevil.”  The  larva  of 
this  insect,  a  small  orange-colored  maggot,  is  found  in 
the  heads  of  wheat,  between  the  chaff  and  kernel,  and 
often  does  much  damage  to  wheat  while  growing,  but 
not  after  it  is  harvested . 

Another  insect  sometimes  called  the  “  black  weevil,” 
(Curculio  granaria ,  Linn.,)  is  injurious  to  wheat  and 
and  other  grain  in  its  dry  state,  or  while  deposited  in 
granaries;  but  does  not  injure  the  grain  while  standing 
in  the  field .  This  is  a  coleopterous  insect,  and  is  a  true 
weevil. 

The  grain-moth,  ( Tinea  granella,)  is  also  sometimes 
called  weevil,  in  some  sections.  We  presume  it  is 
this  insect  which  at  the  south  is  known  as  the  “white 
weevil,”  “  fly  weevil,”  “flying  weevil,”  &c.  This  is 
totally  different  from  the  true  weevils,  as  it  belongs  to 
the  same  family  as  the  well-known  clothes  moth.  [See 
Mr.  Owen’s  article,  with  cuts,  on  another  page.] 

This  subject  was  brought  to  our  mind  by  seeing  an 
inquiry,  in  the  Massachusetts  Plowman,  for  a  remedy 
against  “  an  insect  called  a  weevil.”  From  the  lan¬ 
guage  used  by  the  inquirer,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
insect  he  alluded  to  was  the  wheat-midge  before  spoken 
of,  and  not  the  weevil.  He  says— -“  my  wheat  crop 
was  considerably  injured  this  season  by  an  insect  called 
a  weevil.” 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  the  editor  of  the  Plowman 
gives  an  article  written  by  a  Georgian,  in  which  it  is 
recommended  that  grain  affected  by  weevils,  be  spread 
in  the  sun,  and  the  casks,  in  which  it  had  been  kept, 
heated  over  a  bark  fire.  The  article  speaks  also  of 
remedies  against  the  “  white  weevil,”  which  he  says, 

“  attacks  wheat  only  in  large  stacks,  in  houses  when  in 
the  straw,  and  in  the  chaff  after  it  is  threshed.” 


The  remedy  of  sunning  the  grain,  &c.,  is  evidently 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Curculio  granaria,  and  could 
be  of  no  use  whatever  in  obviating  the  attacks  of  the 
wheat-midge,  popularly  known  as  weevil  in  New-Eng- 
land  and  this  vicinity. 

The  editor  of  the  Plowman  observes  that  so  far  as  he 
knows,  “the  weevil  has  not  proved  very  destructive  to 
wheat-crops  in  Massachusetts;  though  in  southern  and 
western  states  great  complaints  are  made.” 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  an  insect  called  weevil 
(as  above  described,)  has  “  proved  verjr  destructive  to 
wheat  crops  in  Massachusetts  ”  and  over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  section  of  the  country,  though 
this  insect  is  scarcely  known  in  the  “southern  and 
western  states,”  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  author 
of  the  inquiry  in  the  Plowman,  and  the  writer  referred 
to  for  a  remedy,  had  each  no  knowledge  of  the  insect 
to  which  the  other  alluded. 


SAXON  vs.  SPANISH  SHEEP. 


Mr.  Editor — In  your  August  number,  I  noticed  an 
article  purporting  to  give  the  transactions  of  a  meeting 
of  wool -growers  convened  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  the  1st 
day  of  July.  I  perceive  by  that  article,  that  John 
Brown,  of  Akron,  O.,  and  Jacob  N.  Blakeslee,  of  Water- 
town,  Ct.,  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  testing  the  relative  value  of  the  fleeces  of  their 
sheep,  and  have  agreed  that  Samuel  Lawrence,  Esq.,  of 
Lowell,  shall  be  the  umpire  for  deciding  the  case.  I 
noticed,  also,  that  the  wool-growers  throughout  the 
United  States  are  requested  to  “participate  in  this  com¬ 
petition.” 

Now  the  object  of  this  communication  is  to  inquire: 

1.  Whether  the  inference  is  correct  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  spoken  of,  is  designed  to  test  the  value  of  the 
fleeces  of  Saxon  sheep  on  the  one  hand,  compared  with 
those  of  Spanish,  (or  as  commonly  called,  Merino) 
sheep  on  the  other? 

2.  In  determining  what  are  Saxon  and  what  Merino 
sheep,  what  will  be  the  criterion?  Will  those  only  be 
considered  Saxons  which  are  descended  wholly  from 
stock  originally  brought  to  this  country  from  Saxony? 
and  those  only  Merinos  which  are  descended  wholly 
from  Spanish  sheep — that  is,  such  as  have  not  come, 
(either  themselves  or  ancestors,)  through  Saxony? 

3.  Would  an  individual  having  sheep  not  wholly  of 
Saxon  descent,  but  intermixed  with  Merino,  be  allowed 
to  compete  with  them  against  Merinos? 

Answers  to  these  inquiries  would  greatly  oblige 

A  Wool-Grower. 


[Without  presuming  to  give  an  authoritative  reply  to 
the  above,  we  will  just  observe  that  from  the  tenor  of 
the  article  referred  to  by  our  correspondent,  (which  we 
copied  from  the  Lowell  Courier ,)  it  would  seem  that 
the  arrangement  spoken  of  was  designed  to  test  the 
comparative  value  of  the  fleeces  of  Saxon  and  Merino 
sheep.  For  example,  the  article  states  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  was  much  discussion  at  the  meeting 
between  Messrs  Brown  and  Blakeslee,  as  to  the  “  rela. 
tive  properties  of  the  Saxon  and  Merino  sheep,  and  more 
especially  of  their  fleeces;”  and  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  arrangement  was  finally  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  “  testing,  and  as  far  as  could  be  done, 
settling  the  question  of  the  relative  value  of  these  two 
important  breeds  of  sheep.”  We  must  leave  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  a  more  definite  answer  to  “  A  Wool-Grow¬ 
er's  ”  queries. — Ed.] 


Hens. — Mr.  Crocker  of  Sunderland,  N.  H.,  has  kept 
a  regular  account  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  seven¬ 
teen  hens,  showing  the  following  expenses The  hens, 
cost  him  in  food  for  a  year  $30.78,  while  they  brought 
him  in  eggs  at  13  cents  a  dozen  ami  chickens  at  15 
cents  each,  $27.25,  making  a  balance  in  his  favor  of 
1  $16.97. 
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SHEEP  BARN.— Fig.  U4. 


The  above  cut,  (fig.  94,)  represents  the  barn  of 
Messrs.  Tilden,  of  New-Lebanon,  to  which  we  re¬ 
ferred  in  our  September  number.  It  is  placed  on  the 
side  of  a  ridge  or  elevation,  and  has  a  eellar  under  the 
whole  of  it  opening  to  the  south.  It  is  about  180  feet 
in  length  by  forty  in  breadth.  The  floors  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  teams  run  crosswise  of  the  barn,  and  are  ac¬ 
cessible  from  the  rear,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground 
is  nearly  level  with  the  sills.  The  ground  of  the  cel¬ 
lar  and  yard  is  dry  and  gravelly.  Doors  and  windows 
open  from  the  cellars  into  the  yard,  which  by  being 
closed  or  opened,  secure  the  proper  temperature  for  the 
sheep,  they  being  kept  in  the  cellar  and  yard  the  whole 
winter.  There  are  also  windows  in  the  rear  and  at  the 
ends,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  having  sufficient 
ventilation,  and  the  sheep  are  not  obliged  to  inhale  an 
unhealthy  atmosphere.  Partitions  or  fences  are  made 
through  the  cellar  and  yard,  as  represented  in  the  cut, 
oy  which  a  proper  division  of  the  flock  is  readily  ef¬ 
fected. 

This  barn  originally  consisted  of  several  detached 
earns,  which  by  removal  and  connection  now  form  a 
very  convenient  whole.  The  general  plan,  however, 
nas  been  improved  on  by  some  of  the  farmers  in  the 
vicinity;  particularly  by  Mr.  Pierce,  who  has  a  very 
well-made  and  convenient  barn  on  this  model.  One 
great  advantage  of  barns  with  cellars,  is,  the  facility 
afforded  for  saving  all  the  manure,  particularly  the 
urine,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  valuable  portion. 
Mr.  Pierce  and  Mr.  Tilden  both  assured  us  that  the 
manure  which  they  took  from  their  cellars  possessed 
about  double  the  strength  and  value,  as  proved  by  its 
effects,  to  that  which  was  exposed  in  the  ordinary  man¬ 
ner. 

It  has  been  objected  to  barns  of  this  construction,  that 
the  hay  is  injured  by  the  exhalations  from  the  cellars, 
especially  where  sheep  are  kept.  We  are  confident 
that  this  is  not  a  necessary  objection.  If  the  floor  of 
the  barn  is  made  tight,  and  the  cellar  is  properly  ven¬ 
tilated,  we  presume  no  bad  effect  is  had  on  the  hay. 

Description  of  the  Figure. — A,  well  with  pump;  B, 
water  tubs;  C,  boxes  for  hay  4  by  6  feet,  directly  under 
a  trap-door,  through  which  hay  is  thrown  from  the  mow; 
(this  prevents  the  sheep  running  into  it  before  feeding, 
and  also  keeps  the  dust  and  seed  out  of  the  wool.)  In 
one  section  of  the  barn  is  a  shearing  floor,  13  by  40  ft., 
and  wool-room  14  by  18  feet.  The  space  40  by  16  is  a 
cellar  for  vegetables,  for  winter  feeding.  Racks  are 
placed  around  the  sides  of  each  apartment. 


We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the  cut  to  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  S(  The  American  Shepherd,”  in  which  work 
it  first  appeared. 


LABOR  ACCOUNT. 


Mr.  Editor — The  following  is  a  plan  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  I  keep  time  of  the  amount  of  labor  done 
daily  by  each  person  during  haying  and  harvesting.  I 
find  it  very  convenient,  more  especially  during  rainy 
weather,  when  the  hands  do  but  part  of  a  day’s  work. 
At  night  I  set  down  the  amount  of  labor  done  by  each 
person. 


1846. 

FIRST  WEEK  IN 
HAYING. 

J  Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

|  Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total  No.  ofdays’ 
work  done  by 
each  person. 

July  13. 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

A.  B., . 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

ft 

1 

5| 

C.  D., . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

54 

E.  F.s . 

ft 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

4 

G.  H., . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

I-  K./  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

L.  M., . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Second  week — 

July  20. 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

A.  B., . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

5| 

C.  D., . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

H 

E.  F., . 

i 

1 

1 

1 

H 

G.  H., . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

r.  K., . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

L.  M.,. . 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Third  week — 

July 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Wheeler,  Sept. 

10, 

1846. 

O.  F, 

.  Marshall. 

Last  week  a  case  of  preserved  meat,  taken  from  th 
wreck  of  the  Fury,  which  was  lost  in  the  Frozen  Ocean 
in  Captain  Parry’s  first  voyage,  about  20  years  since, 
was  opened  by  a  gentleman  at  Brentwood,  when  it  was 
found  to  be  as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  packed,  and 
when  cooked  was  excellent. — English  paper. 

Plow  stiff  clay  land  in  ridges,  running  the  furrows 
in  a  direction  to  let  off  the  water;  the  frost  will  make 
the  soil  friable. 


1846, 
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FIG-.S. 


SHEEP  RACKS  AND  TROUGHS.— Fig.  95. 


The  above  are  figures  of  sheep-racks  and  troughs,  | 
Which  in  our  opinion  are  the  best  we  have  seen  for  their 
respective  uses.  They  are  from  “  The  American  Shep¬ 
herd,”  where  we  find  the  following  description  of 
them: 

Figure  1  is  a  model  of  those  used  by  the  writer,  [Mr. 
Morrell,]  for  many  years.  They  cost  but  little,  and 
little  waste  can  result  from  their  use;  and  are  also 
light,  and  therefore  easily  removed,  which  is  some¬ 
times  necessary  whether  feeding  is  done  under  cover  or 
not.  Where,  however,  the  severity  of  the  climate 
compels  feeding  wholly  under  shelter,  the  kind  desig¬ 
nated  by  fig.  2,  appears  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  writer,  however,  never  having  used  any  of 
this  description,  cannot  speak  confidently  whether  their 
superiority  is  greatly  over  the  other  kind,  and  must 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  remarks  concerning 
them  of  several  of  his  correspondents. 

The  upright  pieces  or  posts  of  figure  1  should  be  of 
pine  or  hemlock  scantling,  2  by  3  inches,  and  at  least 
2  feet  9  inches  in  length.  The  lower  boards  12  inches 
in  width,  and  the  upper  ten  inches;  the  spaces  between 
them  9  inches;  the  width  of  the  rack  2|  feet.  The 
most  convenient  length  is  about  12  feet,  and  if  thus,  6 
will  be  required  for  100  sheep  of  the  Saxon  and  Merino 
varieties,  or  grades  of  these,  when  full  grown. 

For  lambs,  the  width  of  the  lower  boards  may  be 
reduced  two  inches,  the  top  board  not  any,  and  the 
space  between,  less  about  two  inches,  the  width  of  the 
rack  four  inches  less,  and  the  posts  shortened  three 
inches. 

From  the  length  of  the  posts,  an  allowance,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  made  for  nailing  the  lower  boards  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bottoms  of  them,  which  is  pro¬ 
per.  Five  racks,  if  each  is  12  feet  long,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  100  lambs  of  ordinary  size.  There  should 
be  no  crowding  when  eating. 

The  front  and  upper  edges  of  the  lower  boards  should 
be  planed  slightly,  to  prevent  the  wool  from  the  breasts 
and  necks  of  the  sheep  from  being  rubbed  off.  To  se¬ 
cure  the  boards  permanently  to  the  posts,  spikes  should 
be  used  of  sufficient  length  to  clinch.  Four  spikes  to 
each  side  and  end  board  are  necessary. 

Figure  2.  The  most  correct  idea  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  this  is  given  by  the  cut,  which  represents  one 
sawed  in  two  crosswise.  Six  pieces  of  three  by  four 
inch  scantling,  and  33  inches  each  in  length  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  rack.  The  shelving  boards,  as  seen  above 
the  heads  of  the  sheep,  are  of  §  inch  stuff,  and  14 
inches  in  width,  and  are  very  necessary  to  prevent  hay 
seed  and  chaff  from  falling  into  the  necks;  and  further, 
the  hay,  if  pulled  down  faster  than  eaten,  cannot  waste, 
as  it  is  saved  by  the  troughs.  The  front  board  of  the 
troughs  should  be  9  inches  in  width;  the  space  for  the 
heads  of  the  sheep  10  inches;  and  from  the  top  of  the 
space  to  the  end  of  the  support,  14  inches.  The  trian¬ 
gles  A,  A,  represent  the  troughs.  This  is  a  double 
rack,  but  on  this  principle  they  can  be  made  single, 
and  placed  against  the  sides  of  the  shelter.  They  are 


more  expensive  than  the  kind  at  first  described,  but 
have  decided  advantages  for  feeding  within  doors,  as 
troughs  are  connected. 

Troughs. — The  boards  of  the  trough  (Fig.  3,)  may 
be  of  hemlock,  or  pine;  the  former,  however,  are  not 
only  cheapest,  but  hold  nails  more  firmly.  They  should 
be  10  inches  in  width,  one  inch  thick,  and  nailed  at 
right  angles,  or,  simply  the  edges  of  two  nailed  to¬ 
gether.  A  notch  must  then  be  sawed  precisely  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  flare  of  the  trough  into  a  two-inch 
pine  plank,  a  piece  of  which  12  inches  wide  and  15 
inches  long  constitutes  the  proper  dimensions  for  the 
end  pieces,  or  legs  of  the  trough.  (See  end  piece, 
fig.  4.) 


SHEEP  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS. 


Mr.  Tucker — As  a  further  reply  to  the  question 
asked  by  S.  B.  Buckley,  p.  241  of  the  present  volume 
of  the  Cultivator, — “  Whether  wool-growing  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  North  Carolina  or  not?-’  I  would  say  that  it 
depends  entirely  upon  the  exertions  used,  as  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  country  and  climate  is 
altogether  favorable.  The  objections  raised  by  Mr. 
Buckley,  if  they  existed  in  all  the  mountain  region 
might  be  considered  serious;  but  as  they  can  only  be 
offered  against  a  few  very  high  mountains,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  many  other  mountains,  and  far  from  any 
level  or  plain  country,  such  a  hiding  place  as  he  speaks 
of,  would  not  be  such  a  place  as  persons  raised  in  civi¬ 
lized  or  refined  society  would  wish  to  settle  in.  The 
Roan  and  Black  mountains,  were  selected  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Clingman,  because  they  were  the  most  elevated  and 
noted  mountains  in  Yancey  Co.,  and  not,  I  presume,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  they  would  afford  the  best  pasturage 
for  sheep;  if  so  he  was  mistaken.  On  those  mountains 
and  in  their  vicinity,  are  the  finest  grazing  lands  for 
cattle;  and  so  there  is  in  the  low  marshy  land  of  South 
Carolina;  but  neither  location  is  favorable  for  sheep. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Buckley,  “  That  a  large  portion  of 
the  county  of  Yancey  is  an  elevated  table  land,  which  is 
so  damp  and  cold  that  the  inhabitants  frequently  do  not 
raise  corn  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.”  This 
is  partly  owing  to  the  climate;  but  mostly  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  sparsely  inhabi¬ 
ted  regions,  where  they  too  frequently  depend  upon  the 
success  of  the  chase  for  the  largest  portion  of  their  sub¬ 
sistence. 

But  if  Mr.  Buckley,  or  any  other  gentleman  of  ob¬ 
servation,  will  come  sixty  miles  farther  south, — on  the 
line  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  into  Henderson  and  Rutherford 
counties,  about  the  Tryon  mountain,*  which  is  the  first 
that  he  will  ascend  on  rising  up  from  the  level  country 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  along  the  Howard-Gap  tura- 


*  This  mountain  was  Harm'd  for  Gov  Tryon.  who  held  office 
under  the  British  crown,  about  the  year  177H.  when  Tennessee  and" 
North  Carolina  were  one  state. 
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pike— high  on  the  acclivity  of  the  Tryon  he  will  find 
a  bench  of  land  which  possesses  a  very  peculiar  charac¬ 
teristic.  At  night,  generally,  there  is  a  pleasant  breeze, 
and  for  several  miles  along  the  mountain  side,  there  is 
never  any  dew  to  be  found,  and  it  is  very  rare  that  they 
have  frost  except  in  winter;  and  when  the  whole 
country  above  and  below  is  covered  with  sleet,  along 
this  mountain  side  there  is  none.  Here  grows  the 
finest  native  grapes  that  I  ever  saw,  and  the  fruit  crop 
never  fails.  And  here  is  grown  the  heaviest  wheat  and 
rye  in  all  the  country.  Here  the  inhabitants  have  the 
first  dawn  of  the  morning  sun,  and  persons  unaccustomed 
to  the  view,  fancy  that  they  can  almost  see  him  coming 
up  from  the  watery  deep.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this 
mountain  is  the  earliest  pasturage  in  spring,  and  the 
latest  in  the  fall  that  is  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
mountains. 

This  location  is  about  46  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Ash- 
ville,  and  20  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Rutherfordton.  Here 
two  of  those  ever  persevering  men  from  the  north, 
called  Yankees,  have  commenced  to  wall  in  a  vineyard, 
and  to  cultivate  the  broom  corn,  for  manufacturing 
brooms.  They  have  the  purest  water  that  flows  out  of 
the  earth;  and  around  them  are  beautiful  cascades 
more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  above  them  the 
toppling  peak  of  the  Tryon. 

Thousands  of  persons  throng  this  mountain  region 
during  summer  to  enjoy  the  pure  bracing  atmosphere, 
which  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain  is  dry  and 
healthful;  but  farther  back,  in  the  mountains  of  the 
French  Broad,  there  is  much  more  dampness  and  heavy 
fogs;  and  if  you  still  go  west  into  Tennessee,  the 
higher  and  thicker  the  mountains,  and  richer  the  soil, 
the  more  humid  and  unpleasant  the  atmosphere. 

You  may  readily  conclude  that  along  the  eastern 
slopes  of  these  mountains,  the  climate  and  country  is 
finely  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wool,  as  may  also  be 
seen  by  many  of  the  fine  flocks  of  native  unimproved 
sheep,  which  wander  here  untended,  regardless  of 
wolves  or  dogs,  their  greatest  enemies. 

For  two  hundred  miles  along  the  eastern  slopes  of 
these  mountains  south,  there  are  situations  well  suit¬ 
ed  for  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  land  is  cheap.  In  many 
places  it  does  not  cost  more  than  20  cts.  per  acre,  and 
very  fair  land  may  be  had  for  40  cents  per  acre. 

But  the  stock  is  now  being  taken  to  make  a  railroad 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  which  will  give  great 
facility  to  trade  and  travel,  and  awaken  new  energy  and 
enterprise  in  all  this  up-country.  Henry  M.  Earle. 

Pacolett,  Rutherford  Co.,  N.  C.,  Sept.  21,  1846. 


CULTIVATION  OF  CRANBERRIES. 


Mr.  Editor — Permit  me,  through  the  Cultivator,  to 
make  some  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  cran¬ 
berries.  I  have  a  piece  of  marsh  land  which  is  covered 
with  what  I  call  water  bushes,  and  is  also  considerably 
sprinkled  with  cranberries.  I  intend  this  fall  to  tear 
up  the  bushes  by  the  roots,  and  if  possible  have  the 
cranberries  take  their  place.  I  should  be  glad  to 
know — 

1st.  Which  is  the  best  way  of  getting  the  land  well 
and  evenly  set  with  the  cranberry  plants?  Should  fruit 
or  seed  be  sown  broadcast,  or  plants  set  out? 

2d.  If  sown  broadcast,  what  quantity  should  be  sown 
per  acre,  and  at  what  time  in  the  year  should  the  work 
be  done?  bearing  in  mind  that  in  spring  the  land  is  un¬ 
der  water. 

3d.  Would  it  be  better  to  give  the  muck  a  dress¬ 
ing  of  sand  two  or  three  inches  in  thickness,  before 
seeding? 

4th.  How  long  will  they  be  in  coming  into  bearing 
from  the  seed? 

5th.  If  plants  are  to  be  set,  how  far  apart  should  they 
be  placed?  B.  P.  Robbins. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1846. 

[We  should  be  pleased  if  some  of  our  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  cranberries  would 
answer  the  above  inquiries. — Ed.] 


PLANTING-  NEW  RESIDENCES. 


Every  man  who  builds  a  new  house  on  a  new  spot 
of  ground,  at  the  same  time  that  he  suits  his  taste,  suf¬ 
fers  the  serious  inconvenience  for  some  years,  of  a  want 
of  large  shade  trees  and  of  plenty  of  fine  fruit.  He 
must  wait  till  the  trees  can  grow;  but  if  this  period 
may  be  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  its  usual  length, 
most  men  would  certainly  hail  the  means  for  its  accom¬ 
plishment  with  great  pleasure.  If  fruit  trees  which 
often  stand  for  ten  or  twelve  years  without  yielding 
much,  can  be  made  to  produce  considerable  crops  in 
five,  a  great  object  would  be  attained.  Having  had 
some  little  experience  in  this  matter,  we  propose  to 
offer  a  few  hints. 

Trees  should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
ground  is  selected,  in  order  that  they  may  be  growing. 
But  nothing  is  gained  by  transplanting  them  before  the 
ground  is  prepared  for  them.  We  have  set  out  trees  on 
land  which  had  been  simply  plowed  and  made  mellow, 
and  where  manure  could  not  be  well  applied  and  in¬ 
termixed  afterwards  by  plowing  and  harrowing.  The 
consequence  was,  that  trees  of  the  same  size  at  the  time 
of  transplanting,  set  out  two  years  afterwards  on  pro¬ 
perly  prepared  land,  outstripped  the  first  in  three  years. 
In  all  irregular  planting,  or  where  horse  cultivation  can¬ 
not  be  afterwards  constantly  kept  up,  by  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  trees  in  rows,  the  soil  should  be  previously 
prepared  in  the  very  best  manner,  by  plowing  and 
trench-plowing,  and  by  the  thorough  intermixture  of 
manure  at  the  same  time.  The  ground  will  be  better 
fitted  for  the  purpose  ii  prepared  previously  by  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  root  crops  foi  the  more  thorough  admixture 
of  the  applied  manure;  out  this  should  not  occasion  de¬ 
lay  in  planting  trees,  as  numerous  harrowings  will  ac¬ 
complish  the  same  object  very  well,  especially  if  the 
manure  be  short.  Ground  thus  well  prepared,  and 
proper  care  afterwards,  are  far  more  important  than  set¬ 
ting  out  trees  of  very  large  size.  A  tree  of  moderate 
size  is  less  checked  in  growth  by  removal,  and  will,  as  a 
consequence,  often  outstrip  a  larger  tree,  provided  it 
receives  proper  care.  The  mode  of  producing  imme¬ 
diate  plantations  of  large  trees,  by  removing  those 
already  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  first  adopted  on 
a  large  scale,  by  Henry  Stuart,  of  Scotland,  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  favor  in  that  moist  climate,  though  wholly  un¬ 
adapted  to  this  country.  But  Loudon,  who  had  great  ex¬ 
perience  pledged  himself  to  produce  a  fine  and  thrifty 
plantation  of  large  trees  in  less  time,  by  employing 
trees  of  moderate  size,  placed  on  deeply  trenched  and 
highly  enriched  soil,  kept  under  good  cultivation;  seve¬ 
ral  years  being  required  to  overcome  the  stunted  and 
sickly  appearance  produced  in  the  large  trees. 

Much  time  may  be  gained  in  bringing  young  fruit 
trees  into  bearing  by  the  selection  of  varieties,  espe¬ 
cially  of  pears.  There  are  some  celebrated  and  excel¬ 
lent  old  pears,  which  usually  require  many  years  for  the 
production  of  the  first  crop;  while  again  there  are 
other  varieties,  many  of  them  comparatively  new,  which 
not  unfrequently  yield  fruit  before  they  leave  the  nur¬ 
sery  row.  Dearborn’s  Seedling,  Bartlett,  Amire  Joan- 
net,  Indiana,  Andrews,  Cushing,  Bloodgood,  and  some 
other  fine  varieties,  often  produce  pears  when  but  little 
larger  than  a  stiff  walking-cane.  Peach  and  apple  trees 
have  often  produced  from  half  a  bushel  to  a  bushel  per 
tree,  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  from  transplanting,  where 
the  best  cultivation  had  been  given  them.  In  other 
cases,  where  neglected,  they  have  not  yielded  a  peck 
in  ten  years. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  we  wish  to  urge 
one  point,  so  important,  that  if  repeated  three  hundred 
times  a  year,  would  not  be  too  often  if  it  would  accom¬ 
plish  by  that  means  the  desired  object.  This  is  the 
thorough  and  constant  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  several 
years  after  young  fruit  trees  are  set  out.  If  they  are 
to  stand  in  grass,  which  should  be  avoided  if  possible, 
a  circle,  at  least  six  feet  in  diameter,  (and  better  if  ten) 
must  be  kept  spaded  mellow  round  each  tree,  and  no 
grass  nor  weeds  allowed  to  grow  near  it.  The  difference 
between  neglecting  trees,  and  keeping  them  in  the  best 
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state  of  cultivation,  is  almost  incredible.  We  lately  saw 
a  large  orchard  of  young  peach  trees,  containing  seve¬ 
ral  hundred,  set  out  in  a  new  clover  lot,  and  then  left 
to  themselves.  The  consequence  was  as  might  have 
been  expected,— not  one  in  twenty  was  alive.  Any 
other  vegetable  growth  without  culture,  as  grass,  grain, 
&c.,  would  probably  have  produced  the  same  effect. 
We  have  noticed  thousands  of  trees  very  badly  treated 
in  transplanting,— mutilated  in  removing,  —crowded 
into  small  holes,  which  were  hastily  and  imperfectly 
filled,  and  every  other  part  of  the  operation  performed 
In  a  superficial  and  hurried  manner,— but  the  deaths 
from  neglected  after-culture ,  have  exceeded,  three¬ 
fold,  all  other  causes  put  together.  Remember,  there¬ 
fore,  the  importance  of  a  constantly  clean  and  mel¬ 
low  soil,  if  a  thrifty  and  vigorous  growth  is  wanted, 
with  early  of  crops  of  fine,  rich,  and  delicious  fruit. 


BREEDS  OF  SWINE. 


In  an  article  in  our  last,  in  which  we  spoke  of  the 
Berkshire  breed,  of  swine,  we  stated  that  two  classes  of 
hogs  should  be  kept  in  the  country;  “  one  for  supplying 
the  market  with  meat  for  eating  fresh,  and  for  affording 
fine,  delicate  meat  for  families;  the  other  for  making 
heavy,  fat  pork  for  barrelling,  &c.”  We  propose  now 
to  make  some  further  remarks  in  reference  to  the  subject, 
and  to  speak  of  the  breeds  best  adapted  to  these  purposes. 

In  our  cities  and  large  towns,  an  immense  amount  of 
pork  is  consumed  in  a  fresh  state.  For  this  purpose, 
small  hogs  are  much  better  adapted  than  large  ones. 
They  should  be  small-boned,  not  over  fat,  but  meaty, 
plump,  fine-grained  pigs,  weighing,  dressed,  from  forty 
to  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  of  great  consequence,  also, 
that  they  should  be  varieties  which  give  good-flavored, 
or  well-tasted  meat.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  swine 
in  this  respect,  though  some  persons  through  ignorance 
or  prejudice,  will  not  acknowledge  it.  We  recollect 
having  once  spoken  to  an  extensive  farmer  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  who,  with  a  most  incredulous  leer,  replied — 
«  Why,  pork  is  pork!”  He  had  probably  never  tasted 
any  but  the  coarse  flabby  pork  from  such  hogs  as  he 
kept  himself.  But  there  are  people  who  know  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  pork.  We  have  seen  that, 
the  lean  of  which,  when  roasted,  was  almost  as  white 
as  the  breast  of  a  turkey,  and  at  the  same  time  had  a 
fineness  of  grain  and  richness  of  flavor  not  possessed  by 
any  other  meat. 

The  breeds  which  are  thought  best  suited  for  the 
fresh-meat  market,  are  the  black  Essex,  the  black 
Sussex,  the  Suffolk,  the  Norfolk,  the  Neapolitan,  and 
the  medium-sized  Berkshire,  or  crosses  of  these. 

Of  the  black  Sussex,  Mr.  Henry  Parsons,  now  of 
Ancaster,  Canada  West,  imported  some  which  were 
kept  for  some  time  near  Massillon,  Ohio.  They  were 
small-boned,  round-bodied  stock,  which  matured  at 
about  a  year  old,  and  would  weigh  when  fattened  at 
that  age,  250  to  300  lbs.  When  fed  on  dairy  slop,  they 
would  weigh  200  lbs.  at  eight  months  old.  Their  flesh 
was  decidedly  the  finest,  whitest,  and  best  flavored  of 
any  which  the  writer  ever  tasted.  A  cross  of  these 
and  the  Berkshires  produced  some  very  good  stock. 
The  Sussex  were  long  in  the  rump,  with  closely  coup¬ 
led  and  rather  arched  backs,  which  served  to  improve 
these  points  which  in  the  Berkshires  were  sometimes 
very  defective. 

The  Essex  breed  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
above  but  have  probably  been  more  highly  improved, 
and  have  a  greater  aptitude  to  fatten.  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  of  this  breed  have  been  brought  to  this 
country,  and  the  writer  can  only  speak  of  them  from 
the  descriptions  of  others.  The  best  are  said  to  be 
quite  black,  with  rather  long,  upright,  thin  ears.  The 
late  Lord  Western'  was  noted  as  a  breeder  of  these 
pigs,  and  Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Mark's  Hall,  Es¬ 
sex,  has  of  late  years  carried  many  prizes  at  the  shows 
of  the  Royal,  and  various  other  agricultural  societies  in 
England,  for  a  variety  called  the  “Improved  Essex.” 
In  a  late  English  paper  we  notice  an  account  of  an 


auction-sale  of  Mr.  Hobbs’  live  stock,  consisting  of 
Hereford  cattle,  Leicester  sheep,  and  Improved  Essex 
pigs.  The  boars  sold  at  ten  guineas  each — the  sows  at 
fifteen  guineas.  Portraits  of  several  of  Mr.  H’s  prize 
pigs  have  been  given  in  the  London  Farmers’  Maga¬ 
zine. 

The  Neapolitan  hog  is  also  black  without  hair.  The 
Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  in  his  “  Dictionary  of  the  Farm,” 
speaking  of  this  breed,  says — “  No  breed  can  excel  it  in 
aptitude  to  fatten.  The  sows  often  become  so  fat  on 
very  scanty  food  that  they  will  not  breed;  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  tender,  and  if  they  happen  to  have  litters  in  the 
winter,  it  is  difficult  to  save  the  young  pigs  from  dying 
in  cold  nights.  [This  is  applicable  to  England,  where 
the  weather  is  not  near  as  cold  as  it  is  here.]  A  cross 
of  the  Neapolitan  with  some  of  our  hardier  breeds, 
greatly  improves  their  usefulness,  without  injuring  their 
aptitude  to  fatten.”  This  variety  has  been  introduced 
into  this  country,  and  crosses  of  it  with  some  other 
breeds  have  resulted  favorably.  We  have  seen  occa¬ 
sional  crosses  with  the  Berkshire  which  did  well.  Mr. 
Bement,  of  this  city,  has  a  stock  of  pigs  which  he  calls 
“Medleys,”  the  result  of  a  cross  of  the  Neapolitan  with 
the  Chinese,  and  some  other  sort,  which  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  to  killing  at  an  early  age,  and  we  are  told 
by  a  butcher  who  has  several  times  had  of  the  stock, 
that  the  quality  of  their  flesh  is  excellent. 

Of  the  Suffolk  breed,  we  have  known  of  no  importa¬ 
tions  to  this  country  except  those  by  Wm.  Stickney, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  We  believe  he  has  made  three  seve¬ 
ral  importations  of  this  variety.  We  have  seen  several 
of  the  imported  ones,  as  well  as  several  bred  by  Mr.  S., 
at  his  farm  in  Vermont.  From  what  we  have  seen,  we 
think  them  not  only  well  adapted  for  porkers,  (or  for  fresh 
pork,)  but  also  very  well  suited  for  ordinary  family 
purposes,  where  a  medium  sized  hog  is  preferred.  This 
breed  is  spoken  of  very  highly  by  Mr.  Rham,  in  his 
work  before  mentioned.  He  says — 

“  Suffolk  pigs  are  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
profitable  breed  in  England.  They  are  well  shaped, 
short-legged,  mostly  white,  with  short  upright  ears, 
and  the  porkers  of  this  breed  are  excellent.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  Essex  breed  by  being  better 
covered  with  hair,  and  from  the  Norfolk  by  having 
smaller  ears,  set  more  nearly  together.  The  Suffolk  pig 
is  not  so  delicate  in  constitution  as  the  Essex,  and  is 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  poor  man’s  pig.” 

The  best  breeds  of  hogs  for  making  fat  pork  for  bar¬ 
reling,  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  extends, 
are  the  Bedford  or  Woburn,  first  brought  to  this 
country  many  years  since  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s 
farm,  at  Woburn;  the  Mackay,  originated  by  the  late 
Capt.  John  Mackay,  of  Boston;  and  the  variety  kept 
at  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
popularly  known  as  the  “  Hospital  breed.” 

The  first  named  breed  has  formerly  been  quite  wide¬ 
ly  disseminated  over  the  country;  but  it  is  believed  that 
only  a  tew  of  them  now  remain  which  retain  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  originals  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
recognized.  It  is  doubted  whether  any  breed  ever 
brought  into  the  country  has  been  of  such  essential  ser¬ 
vice  in  improving  the  shape  and  qualities  of  our  swine 
generally,  as  this.  There  were  several  importations  of 
them  at  various  times,  from  those  sent  to  Gen.  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  17 —  to  1825,  and 
they  were  sometimes  known  under  different  names;  but 
the  testimony  in  regard  to  their  value  was  the  same, 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  to  Maine. 

The  “Hospital  breed  ”  before  spoken  of,  is  under* 
stood  to  have  had  for  its  basis,  the  Bedford  breed,  de¬ 
rived  irom  the  late  Dr.  O.  Fiske,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
whose  swine  were  for  many  years  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital,  increased  their  size  by  an  admixture  of  some 
other  blood,  (said  to  have  been  the  Mackay,)  preserving 
at  the  same  time  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  original 
Bedfords.  This  Hospital  stock,  as  exhibited  at  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  state  show,  at  Worcester,  in  1844,  we  considered 
decidedly  the  most  perfect  for  heavy  barreling  pork,  of 
any  we  ever  saw.  Their  dressed  weights  at  eighteen 
months  old,  were  stated  to  be  from  400  to  500  lbs. 
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The  Maekay  breed  originated  by  an  admixture  of 
several  breeds  which  Capt.  Mackay,  during  several 
years,  collected  from  various  parts  of  the  world  to 
which  his  commercial  intercourse  led  him.  The  wri¬ 
ter  first  obtained  this  stock  of  Capt.  M.  in  1830,  and  so 
far  as  he  knows,  was  the  first  to  give  them  the  name 
by  which  they  shortly  thereafter  became  generally 
known.  We  bred  them  for  several  years,  and  made 
several  subsequent  purchases  of  Capt.  M.  They  were 
an  excellent  stock  to  fatten — would  fat  easily  at  any 
age,  yet  grew  rapidly,  and  at  eighteen  months  old 
reached  a  large  size — sometimes  weighing  at  that  age 
600  lbs.  dressed.  At  the  Massachusetts  State  show,  in 
1844,  we  saw  one  or  two  boars  which  exhibited  the 
characteristics  of  this  slock  in  considerable  perfection. 
We  saw,  also,  some  good  specimens  of  it  at  the  farm  of 
J.  P.  Cushing,  Esq.,  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  a  few  years 
since.  But  we  presume  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
many  at  this  time,  possessing  much  affinity  with  the 
original  stock. 

There  are  very  good  hogs  in  various  sections  of  the 
country,  made  up  of  the  Leicester,  Cheshire,  and  what 
are  called  the  “ Grass  breed;”  and  where  pains  are  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  selection  and  breeding,  a  useful  and  profita¬ 
ble  stock  is  produced. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say,  that  none  of  the  breeds 
we  have  mentioned  are  recommended  for  a  forest  range, 
where  the  animal  is  forced  to  obtain  a  living  by  his 
own  unassisted  energies.  They  are  cultivated  breeds, 
and  you  cannot  have  a  stock  which  is  at  the  same  time 
best  adapted  to  a  savage  and  a  civilized  state.  The 
great  disposition  and  tendency  to  fatten,  for  which  the 
breeds  we  have  named  are  so  much  valued,  must  give 
place  in  the  “  woods  hog  ”  to  a  habit  of  activity,  and  a 
tendency  to  muscular  fibre.  Instead  of  the  thin  hide 
and  scanty  bristles  of  the  refined  varieties,  the  hog 
which  is  left  to  provide  for  himself,  must  be  clad  with 
a  covering  which  will  protect  him  from  the  inclemen¬ 
cies  of- the  weather,  and  shield  him  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  his  enemies.  Even  in  ordinary  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  the  thinness  of  skin  and  absence  of  hair  or  bris¬ 
tles,  may  be  carried  too  far.  These  properties,  though 
indicativ<  f  tf  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  fine  quality  of  meat, 
when  existing  in  an  extreme  degree,  impair  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  render  the  animal  unfitted  for  any  endu¬ 
rance. 


FATTENING-  HOGS. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  fattening  hogs,  a 
great  saving  of  food  is  made  by  cooking:  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  pork  is  likewise  effected  by  that  process. 
From  experience,  we  should  altogether  prefer  pork, 
either  for  eating  fresh  or  for  salting,  that  had  been  fat¬ 
tened  on  dairy-slops,  with  cooked  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
or  apples,  mixed  while  hot  with  a  portion  of  meal, 
either  of  corn,  rye,  barley,  oats  and  peas,  or  buckwheat. 
We  know  the  idea  is  prevalent  that  the  best  pork  is 
made  from  “ hard  corn  and  cold  water;”  some,  indeed, 
who  allow  their  hogs  vegetables  and  slops  during  the 
first  part  of  their  fattening,  confine  them  wholly  to  corn 
for  a  short  time  before  they  are  killed,  in  order,  as  they 
say,  to  “harden”  the  pork.  We  are  convinced  this  is 
erroneous.  In  the  western  part  of  the  country,  where 
in  many  cases  nothing  but  corn  is  fed  to  hogs  from  the 
time  they  are  able  to  swallow  it  till  they  are  slaugh¬ 
tered,  the  pork  is  notoriously  more  oily,  and  notaswell 
tasted  as  that  which  is  made  in  sections  where  a  variety 
of  food  is  used. 

In  feeding  store  swine,  the  advantage  of  cooked  food 
is  not  so  obvious.  The  digestive  organs  can  manage  a 
small  quantity  of  raw  food,  even  though  it  be  Indian 
corn,  and  are  probably  able  to  extract  the  nutriment 
fully' from  it;  but  if  the  raw  food  is  increased  beyond 
a  certain  amount,  it  will  not  be  thoroughly  digested. 
We  have  heard  it  argued  that  if  it  were  necessary  to 
restrict  hogs  to  a  short  allowance,  it  would  be  best  to 
give  the  food  raw,  because  the  longer  time  required  for 


its  digestion,  kept  the  animals  longer  free  from  the 
pangs  of  hunger.  It  must  be  a  belief  similar  to  this, 
or  the  result  of  actual  experience,  which  induces  the 
Irish  people,  (according  to  Mr.  Colman,)  to  cook  their 
potatoes  so  slightly  as  to  “  leave  a  stone  in  the  middle.” 
We  confess  the  idea  is  not  to  us  unreasonable.  But 
when  it  is  wished  to  fatten  animals  it  becomes  an  ob¬ 
ject  to  have  them  consume  as  great  a  quantity  of  food 
daily  as  can  be  perfectly  digested,  because  the  sooner 
they  consume  a  given  amount,  the  greater  will  be  the 
proportion  of  flesh  or  fat  accumulated.  Cooking  does 
the  work,  in  part,  of  digestion,  and  by  thus  assisting  the 
functions  of  the  animal,  enables  it  to  dispose  of  a  larger 
quantity,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  is  disposed  in  the 
manner  most  profitable  to  the  feeder. 

From  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  pumpkin  is  one  of  the  best  articles  of  food 
for  hogs  which  the  farmer  can  have.  By  the  way,  we 
deem  the  pumpkin  crop  one  of  the  most  profitable. 
that  can  be  grown.  For  the  production  of  rich  but. 
ter,  we  know  of  nothing  equal  to  it,  and  it  comes  in 
just  when  there  is  usually  a  deficiency  of  grass-feed. 
For  fully  two  months  they  may  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage  and  with  but  little  trouble.  For  cows  it  is 
only  required  to  cut  them  and  feed  them  in  their  man¬ 
gers,  or  break  them  in  pieces  on  clean  sward  ground. 
For  hogs  they  should  be  boiled  in  as  little  water  as 
will  answer  to  cook  them,  and  when  soft  they  should  be 
mashed  fine,  and  about  one-fourth  of  their  bulk  of  meal 
intimately  mixed  in.  Good,  ripe,  sweet  pumpkins, 
cooked  in  this  way,  with  a  little  whey  or  skimmed 
milk,  will  make  hogs  fatten  as  fast  as  any  food  we  have 
ever  used. 

But  hogs,  like  other  animals,  require  a  variety  of 
food;  they  will  not  do  as  well  confined  to  one  kind, 
however  good  it  may  be;  it  is  best  therefore,  to  vary 
their  diet  frequently,  or  to  incorporate  several  articles 
into  a  mass,  occasionally  changing  the  relative  propor¬ 
tions. 

Hogs  should  be  kept  dry  and  comfortably  warm, 
while  being  fattened.  They  should  be  fed  in  clean 
troughs,  and  the  appetite  should  be  so  closely  watched 
that  no  food  is  given  them  to  be  left  from  one  meal  to 
another.  Nothing  should  be  omitted  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  their  quietude,  for  on  this  greatly  depends  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  fat.  The  nervous  system  has  such  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  secretive  organs,  that  an  animal  which 
is  constantly  restless  cannot  be  fattened. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  charcoal  should  be  allowed  to 
hogs  while  fattening;  it  is  a  good  preventive  against 
dyspepsia,  a  disease  which  is  not  confined  wholly  to  the 
highest  order  of  animals.  The  coal  corrects  the  acidi¬ 
ty  of  the  stomach,  and  greatly  promotes  digestion. 


THE  AUTUMN  EVENING.  • 


Behold  the  western  evening  light, 

It  melts  in  deepening  gloom  ! 

So  calmly  Christians  sink:  away 
Descending  to  the  tomb. 

The  winds  breathe  low — the  withering  leaf 
Scarce  whispers  from  the  tree  ! 

So  gently  flows  the  parting  breath 
When  good  men  cease  to  be. 

How  beautiful  on  all  the  hills 
The  crimson  light  is  shed  ! 

’Tis  like  the  peace  the  Christian  gives 
To  mourners  round  his  bed. 

How  mildly  on  the  wandering  cloud 
The  sunset  beam  is  cast ! 

’Tis  like  the  memory  left  behind 
When  loved  ones  breathe  their  last. 

And  now  above  the  dews  of  night 
The  yellow  star  appears  ! 

So  faith  springs  in  the  heart  of  those 
Whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears. 

But  soon  the  morning’s  happier  light 
Its  glories  shall  restore  ; 

And  eyelids  that  are  closed  in  death 
Shall  wake  to  close  no  more  ! 
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THE  STRAWBERRY. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  saying  that  the  Elton  is  the  same 
as  the  Methven  Scarlet,  I  should  have  added,  if  the 
true  kind  had  been  sent  me.  Of  this  I  have  some  doubt, 
as  one  of  my  neighbors  informed  me  that  his  is  stami- 
nate.  In  obtaining  plants  from  nurseries,  mistakes  will 
occur.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated  adjoining  each 
Other,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  them  separate. 

As  regards  the  character  and  habits  of  the  strawberry 
plant,  I  wrote  advisedly,  not  what  I  believe  to  be  true, 
after  one  or  two  years’  experience,  but  what  I  know  to 
be  true,  after  twenty-five  years’  constant  attention  to 
the  subject.  I  wrote  of  the  plant,  not  merely  as  it  is 
in  my  garden  or  neighborhood,  but  as  it  will  be  found 
in  all  climates  and  in  all  soils.  It  is  true  that  staminates 
will,  in  some  seasons,  soils  and  climates,  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  in  others,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  ge¬ 
neral  principle.  I  wish  my  views  to  be  fully  understood, 
as  some  of  our  most  intelligent  Horticulturists  now 
have  their  attention  directed  to  the  subject,  and  if  I  am 
in  error,  it  will  soon  be  made  manifest.  I  hold  that  all 
varieties  of  the  Pine  and  Scarlet  strawberries,  both  in 
their  native  and  cultivated  state,  never  have  the  male 
and  female  organs  perfect  in  all  the  blossoms  in  any 
large  fruited  variety.  Indeed  I  know  but  one  variety, 
(I  believe  it  is  the  Duke  of  Kent,)  that  perfects  all  its 
fruit  ;  and  this  plant  is  unique — most  of  the  blossoms 
are  perfect  in  both  organs;  but  a  few  of  them  are  de¬ 
fective  in  the  male  organs,  and  have  to  depend  on  their 
neighbors  for  impregnation.  The  fruit  is  small,  and 
like  most  of  the  staminates,  early.  I  prefer  the' Kent 
to  all  others  as  an  impregnator,  not  only  for  its  bear¬ 
ing  and  early  maturity,  but  because  it  can,  from  its 
stem  and  leaf,  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  Hovey, 
and  most  other  pistillates.  I  have  one  other  staminate 
that  I  obtained  from  England,  that  has  both  organs  per¬ 
fect  in  a  large  portion  of  the  blossoms,  and  is,  I  believe, 
what  is  called  the  Virginia  Scarlet.  The  fruit  is  larger 
than  the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  valuable  as  an  impregnator. 
But  where  early  staminates  are  used,  there  should  be  a 
few  of  the  Downton  inserted,  as  it  is  a  very  late  bloom¬ 
er,  and  will  impregnate  the  late  pistillate  blossoms  after 
the  Scarlet  or  Duke  of  Kent  is  out  of  bloom. 

The  variety  I  got  for  the  Downton,  bears  but  little 
fruit,  many  of  them  flat,  and  is  a  plant  different  in  its 
growth  from  any  other  species  or  variety  that  I  have 
seen,  and  can  be  easily  distinguished.  What  is  now 
called  the  Virginia  Scarlet,  is,  I  believe,  staminate. 
There  is  a  pistillate  Virginia  Scarlet,  with  larger  fruit. 

In  raising  from  seed,  in  general,  the  number  of  sta¬ 
minate  and  pistillate  plants  are  about  equal ;  but  if  suf¬ 
fered  to  run  even  for  a  single  season,  the  staminates  will 
root  out  most  of  the  pistillates.  Of  the  staminates,  by 
far  the  greater  portion  will  be  wholly  defective  in  the 
female  organs,  and  not  bear  a  single  fruit.  Of  the  pis¬ 
tillates,  I  doubt  if  one  will  be  found  with  the  male  or¬ 
gans  sufficiently  developed  to  produce  any  perfect  fruit. 
With  one  staminate  to  ten  or  twelve  pistillates,  not  one 
pistillate  blossom  will  fail  to  bear  a  perfect  fruit,  unless 
crowded  too  close  together,  or  killed  by  frost. 

A  plant,  perfect  in  both  organs  in  all  the  blossoms, 
and  producing  a  full  crop  of  perfect  fruit,  would  be  a 
prodigy;  and  one  of  that  character,  producing  fruit  of 
the  size  of  Hovey’s  Seedling,  cannot  be  produced.  For 
such  a  plant,  or  one  equalling  the  first  perfect  fruit  of 
the  Ross  Phoenix,  1  will  give  $500.  Mr.  Keene,  by  his 
famous  staminate  seedling,  made  a  fortune;  yet  I  aver 
that  his  seedling  and  other  staminates  so  much  lauded — - 
the  Wilmot’s  Superb.  Deptford  Pine,  Downton,  Empe¬ 
ror,  Swainstone  Seedling,  Iowa  and  Ross  Phoenix,  are 
of  no  value  to  cultivate  for  a  crop,  and  will  not,  in  any 
soil,  or  in  any  climate,  in  an  average  of  years,  produce 
perfect  fruit  on  one  half  of  the  blossoms.  I  might  safely 
say,  not  on  one  fourth.  The  fruit  of  most  of  them  is 
large,  and  some  of  them  of  fine  flavor.  All  the  Iowas 
came  originally  from  my  garden. 

I  can  readily  believe  that  you  saw  a  bed  of  the  Ross 
Phoenix  more  productive  than  the  Hovey  in  its  vicinity. 
The  former,  as  far  as  they  could  be  impregnated,  ob¬ 


tained  it  at  home.  The  Hovey  had  to  depend  on  the 
bees  to  bring  the  farina  from  the  Ross  Phoenix,  and 
may  have  been  too  far  separated  to  bear  one-fourth  of  % 
crop.  I  have  never  seen  the  Ross  Phoenix,  or  any  other, 
equal  the  Hovey  in  size.  I  have  seen  several  quarts  of 
the  Hovey,  at  our  horticultural  meetings,  from  the  field 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  varying  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  one 
third  inches  in  circumference,  and  these  raised  without 
any  thinning  of  the  fruit,  to  increase  the  size,  or  even 
thinning  out  the  plants.  I  believe  my  staminates  named 
are  all  genuine;  if  not,  I  venture  to  say,  if  the  genuine 
be  staminate,  the  character  I  have  given  of  them  will 
apply.  The  plant  never  changes  its  character.  Be  it 
staminate  or  pistillate,  or  perfect  (if  such  a  prodigy  be 
produced,)  cultivation,  soil  or  climate  will  never  change 
its  character. 

I  can  readily  understand  why  the  Hautbois  are  so 
little  cultivated,  independent  of  the  flavor  of  the  fruit, 
which  all  do  not  admire.  The  Prolific  Hautbois  is  said 
to  be  the  only  one  that  will  bear.  The  Prolific  is  sta¬ 
minate,  and  will  not  perfect  all  its  fruit.  The  Hautbois 
is  a  distinct  species;  it  will  not  impregnate  the  Pines 
'or  Scarlets.  There  are  pistillates  of  this  class,  which 
if  planted  with  the  Prolific,  will  bear  abundant  crops. 
By  planting  the  seed  of  the  Prolific,  pistillate  plants 
will  be  produced,  and  would  be  in  demand. 

N.  Longworth. 

Newark ,  New- Jersey,  Sept.  10 th,  1846. 


KITCHEN  CHEMISTRY.— NO,  IV 
SOAP. 

All  fixed  oils  and  fats,  are  capable  of  combination 
with  caustic  alkalies,  in  the  formation  of  soaps.  There 
are  in  commerce  three  varieties  of  soap;  1st,  hard  white 
soap,  which  is  made  of  tallow  with  caustic  soda;  2d, 
hard  yellow  soap ,  which  is  made  from  tallow,  palm-oil, 
and  resin,  with  caustic  soda;  and  3d,  soft  soap ,  which 
is  a  combination  of  some  oil  or  fat  with  caustic  potash. 
The  great  difference  between  hard  and  soft  soap  is  this, 
— that  the  combinations  of  the  fats  or  oils  with  soda,  unite 
with  water  in  chemical  union,  and  form  true  solid  hy¬ 
drates, — in  a  similar  way  that  a  certain  portion  of  water 
unites  with  quick-lime  in  slacking,  and  becomes  solid; 
while  the  compounds  of  oils  or  fats  with  potash,  merely 
absorb  water,  and  hence  become  a  gelatinous  mass. 
Potash  and  soda,  as  usually  existing,  are  weakened  by 
combination  with  earbonic  acid;  to  form  soap  this 
must  be  removed,  and  the  alkalies  rendered  caustic  by 
the  addition  of  lime.  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
may  always  be  discovered  by  adding  an  acid  or  strong 
vinegar,  when  it  will  cause  effervescence. 

Hard  white  soap  is  made  substantially  as  follows : — 
A  solution  of  caustic  soda,  so  strong  that  its  specific 
gravity  will  be  1.05  is  prepared,  which  has  been  rendered 
caustic  by  the  addition  of  quick-lime,  to  take  from  it 
its  carbonic  acid.  This  solution,  or  soda-ley,  is  then 
made  to  boil,  and  the  tallow  is  added  in  small  portions 
at  a  time,  until  the  soda  is  saturated,  and  will  convert 
no  more  tallow  into  soap.  The  soap  is  then  separated 
from  the  water  by  adding,  gradually,  common  salt;  the 
soap  being  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  is 
separated  and  floats  on  the  surface.  A  proper  portion 
of  salt  must  be  added,  so  as  not  to  deprive  it  of  too 
much  water,  which  its  appearance  will  indicate;  when 
it  is  run  into  wooden  boxes,  and  cut  by  a  wire  into  the 
forms  it  has  in  commerce.  It  thus  usually  contains 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  water;  if  not  over  thirty, 
it  is  very  hard;  and  if  seventy,  is  not  very  soft. 

Soft  soap  is  manufactured  on  a  large  scale,  by  heat¬ 
ing  whale  or  seal  oil, — with  the  addition  of  a  portion  of 
tallow  to  render  it  less  liquid,— in  large  shallow  pans, 
and  gradually  adding  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
boiling,  and  continually  agitating  the  mass,  until  the 
milkiness  produced  by  the  oil  vanishes,  and  the  whole  be¬ 
comes  nearly  transparent,  and  the  froth  subsides.  It  is 
evaporated  until  the  operator  recognizes  the  proper 
consistency,  and  is  then  rapidly  cooled. 

But  as  every  good  housewife  makes  her  own  soap, 
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directions  more  particularly  applicable  to  domestic 
manufactures  may  be  most  valuable. 

As  potash  acts  strongly  on  woody  fibre,  a  strong 
thick  leach-tub,  for  dissolving  the  ashes  into  ley,  should 
be  obtained;  a  portion  of  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  bass¬ 
wood  tree  makes  the  best  and  most  durable.  Four  bar¬ 
rels  of  ashes  will  usually  make  one  barrel  of  good  soap, 
and  sometimes  more.  As  all  ashes  become  more  or  less 
weakened  by  a  combination  with  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air,  a  layer  of  quick-lime  must  be  spread  after  the 
first  portion  of  ashes  is  put  in,  to  absorb  this  acid  from 
the  ley  as  it  passes  downwards.  Enough  is  not  usually  put 
in;  there  should  be  sufficient  to  absorb  all  this  acid, 
say  at  least  a  peck  to  a  barrel  of  ashes — it  can  do  no  hurt. 
It  very  often  happens  that  entire  failure  results  from 
a  neglect;  the  house- wife  finds  her  ley  to  be  of  full 
strength  by  means  of  the  domestic  hydrometer,  a  hen’s 
egg.— but  no  soap  is  the  result.  A  sympathising  neigh¬ 
bor  tells  her  that  she  is  working  in  the  wrong  time  of 
the  moon — or  that  perhaps  her  soap  is  bewitched.  A 
strong  effervescence  of  the  ley  with  sharp  vinegar, 
usually  tells  the  secret;  and  the  application  of  caustic 
lime  will  not  unfrequently  remove  the  difficulty  at  once 
and  restore  order.  The  ashes  should  be  closely  beaten 
down  in  the  tub,  or  else  the  water  will  descend  too 
rapidly  through  it,  and  before  it  becomes  saturated  with 
the  dissolved  potash; — the  only  remedy  in  which  case 
being  to  run  the  ley  again  through  the  ashes.  The  ley 
should  always  be  used  fresh,  as  it  becomes  weakened  so 
much  in  a  day  or  two,  by  exposure  to  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  that  soap  cannot  be  made.  In  such  cases, 
the  remedy  consists  in  adding  fresh  lime  to  render  it 
caustic. 

The  fat  usually  employed,  is  the  refuse  grease  of  the 
kitchen,  which  does  well;  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mouldy,  before  use,  it  should  be  covered  with  weak  or 
strong  ley.  When  used,  it  is  boiled  over  the  fire,  and 
small  portions  of  ley  successively  added,  keeping  it 
boiling,  till  there  are  two  gallons  of  ley  to  four  pounds 
of  grease.  Weak  ley  must  not  be  added  during  the 
process,  if  it  becomes  of  less  strength  towards  the  close 
of  the  running.  Let  the  soap  boil,  to  evaporate,  until 
the  proper  consistency  is  shown  by  adding  to  a  portion, 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  If  good,  add  to  the  whole  its 
own  bulk  of  water,  stirring  it  well,  and  the  process  is  j 
completed.  The  consistency  of  soap  is  controlled  by 
this  addition  of  water.  The  best  is  tenacious,  and  not 
brittle,  which  induces  waste.  The  corroding  quality 
of  soap  is  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  grease. 

Soap  must  be  kept  in  a  pine  tub — a  thick  pine  tar- 
barrel  is  good. 


HINTS  TO  THOSE  ON  SMALL  FARMS. 


Ed.  Cultivator — Having  but  a  few  acres  of  land  to 
cultivate,  I  have  made  it  my  study  to  obtain  as  much  as 
possible  from  those  few.  The  amount  of  manure  I  can 
command  is  small,  hence  I  have  not  been  permitted  to 
accomplish  this  object  by  heavy  crops  from  a  high  state 
of  fertility.  But  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  it  by  a 
selection  of  crops  profitable  in  themselves;  some  of 
which  are  as  yet  scarcely  known,  as  farm  crops,  to  far¬ 
mers  generally. 

Among  these,  root  crops  hold  an  important  place.  I 
have  formerly  raised  ruta  bagas,  and  field  beets  largely; 
the  former  are  very  easily  raised  on  light  soils,  costing 
me  usually  from  3  to  5  cents  per  bushel,  according  to  the 
favorableness  of  the  season.  But  to  be  raised  thus 
cheaply,  the  land  must  be  previously  rich  and  well 
tilled,  and  cleared  of  weeds,  and  the  young  plants  must 
be  hoed  before  they  are  two  inches  high.  The  hoeing 
must  be  finished  before  they  are  that  height.  This  is 
perfectly  indispensible.  Some  of  my  richer  neighbors 
have  tried  to  raise  them.  The  have  selected  some  waste 
piece  of  ground,  where  a  manure-yard,  old  stack,  or  de¬ 
molished  building  formerly  stood,  such  spots  being  of 
rich  soil.  But  they  seemed  to  forget  that  such  places 
were  also  richly  charged  with  the  seeds  of  weeds,  hence 
a  hard  job  to  hoe  the  young  crop.  To  make  the  matter 


ten  times  worse,  they  put  off  the  hoeing  a  week, 
when  the  weeds  had  shot  up  six  inches  or  a  foot  high, 
and  the  labor  of  cleaning  them  became  enormous; 
while  half  the  amount  of  the  crop  was  lost  by  the  stunt¬ 
ing  they  thus  received.  What  was  the  conclusion? 
*>'  Why  these  rooty  beggys  are  the  hardest  crop  I  ever 
raised,  and  I  shan’t  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
’em.” 

Roots,  raised  in  the  cheap  manner  I  have  already  de¬ 
scribed,  I  have  found  of  the  greatest  advantage,  nay, 
almost  indispensible,  in  carrying  my  stock  through 
winter,  reducing  the  amount  of  hay  needed  to  one-half, 
and  requiring  but  little  land  comparatively  for  their 
production. 

But  useful  as  I  have  found  ruta  bagas,  for  feeding 
horses,  store  cattle,  &c.,  I  never  could  make  them  an¬ 
swer  perfectly  for  milch  cows;  the  milk  and  butter 
would  have  a  slight  taste  of  the  turnep,  alhough  this 
was  greatly  diminished  by  feeding  just  after  milking, 
and  by  working  all  the  butter-milk  from  the  butter. 
Hence  I  have  adopted  Carrots  as  the  main  root  crop. 
They  are  hardly  so  productive  as  turneps,  but  their  su¬ 
perior  richness  far  surpasses  all  other  roots.  Horses, 
not  very  fond  of  ruta  bagas,  will  often  prefer  carrots  to 
oats  themselves,  and  for  feeding  in  company  with  oats 
and  hay,  they  are  superb.  All  cattle  eat  them  with 
avidity;  and  milch  cows  through  winter  if  fed  on  them 
plentifully,  give  the  richest  milk  and  make  the  best 
butter.  The  white  carrot,  projecting  from  the  ground 
four  to  six  inches,  is  very  easily  harvested,  and  is  more 
productive  than  the  yellow  carrot ;  while  the  latter  has 
the  advantage  of  remaining  uninjured  if  left  in  the 
ground  till  spring.  Hence  I  raise  some  of  each. 

But  the  crop  most  neglected  by  farmers,  and  which 
I  find  the  most  profitable  of  all,  is  corn,  sown  in  thick 
drills  for  fodder.  This  mode  of  raising  fodder  is  so 
easy,  requires  so  little  labor,  and  yields  so  enormous  a 
crop,  that  it  is  eminently  worthy  the  adoption  of  every 
farmer,  rich  and  poor,  small  and  great,  in  debt  and  out 
of  debt,  thriving  and  not  thriving,  east,  west,  north, 
and  south.  Good  soil  is  plowed,  harrowed,  and  fur¬ 
rowed  about  two  feet  apart,  as  for  potatoes;  one  man 
strews  the  grain  from  a  basket  along  the  furrow  as  fast 
as  he  can  walk,  about  fifty  grains  to  a  foot,  or  two 
bushels  to  the  acre;  another  follows  with  a  common 
harrow,  lengthwise  with  the  furrows,  or  across  them  as 
is  most  convenient,  and  covers  the  seed.  Passing  the 
cultivator  once  or  twice  between  the  rows  afterwards, 
is  all  the  attention  the  crop  needs.  It  quickly  grows 
up,  and  covering  the  whole  ground,  entirely  precludes 
the  necessity  of  hoeing.  When  the  crop  is  taken  off 
in  autumn,  the  ground  is  clean  as  a  floor,  (and  they  are 
not  always  clean,  I  am  sorry  to  say.)  Wheat  may  be 
sown  after,  with  very  great  propriety,  as  the  mere  growth 
of  herbage,  (no  grain  being  produced,)  does  not  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil.  Hence  this  becomes  an  excellent  crop 
for  a  course  in  rotation.  The  amount,  (if  sown  thick 
enough,  not  otherwise,)  is  about  five  to  seven  tons  to  the 
acre,  of  the  very  best  fodder,  cattle  eating  all  the  stalks; 
and  by  the  most  liberal  estimate  of  labor,  interest  on 
land,  and  cost  of  seed,  I  have  never  made  it  cost  more 
than  two  dollars  a  ton — often  not  more  than  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  This  crop  may  be  sown  right  after  the 
usual  time  of  planting  corn,  and  before  hoeing  com¬ 
mences;  and  may  be  harvested  directly  after  the  usual 
harvests.  One  load  of  it  is  worth  more  than  two  of  com¬ 
mon  corn-stalk  fodder.  My  neighbors  all  around  are 
astonished  at  the  advantages  I  derive  from  this  crop, 
and  resolve  to  try  it  themselves;  but  when  the  usual 
time  arrives  for  sowing  it,  something  prevents,  or  they 
have  not  land  to  spare,  and  it  is  neglected.  Because  1 
have  not  land  to  spare,  is  the  very  reason  I  adopt  this 
course;  for  with  one  acre,  I  get  as  much  of  better  fod¬ 
der  as  is  usually  obtained  from  four  or  five  acres  of 
meadow. 

The  use  of  ashes,  plaster,  domestic  poudrette,  and 
muck,  I  find  very  beneficial,  in  the  absence  of  a  large 
supply  of  common  manure;  and  the  use  of  the  subsoil 
plow  lately  commenced  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  very  ad¬ 
vantageous.  X.  Y.  Z. 
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HOT  IN  POTATOES. 


Mr.  Tucker — From  my  own  observation,  and  from 
the  reports  of  others,  who  have  themselves  either  dug, 
or  commenced  digging  their  potatoes  at  the  present 
date,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  crop,  at 
least  in  this  county,  is  a  very  light  one,  seldom  exceed¬ 
ing,  and  often  not  reaching  90  or  100  bushels  per  acre. 
In  several  cases  the  yield  has  not  exceeded  50  to  60 
bushels  per  acre;  indeed  the  price  which  they  bring  at 
this  season,  and  which  is  nearly  double  what  it  gene¬ 
rally  is,  is  a  good  criterion  to  show  the  estimate  that  is 
put  on  the  crop  in  regard  to  quantity.  The  season  has 
certainly  been  in  most  respects,  a  genial  one  for  the  po¬ 
tato  crop,  and  till  the  latter  part  of  July  and  beginning 
of  August,  potatoes  generally  never  presented  a  finer 
appearance;  but  at  that  date,  for  the  space  of  about  a 
fortnight,  the  fatal  blight,  with  its  fatal  curl  and  dark 
deadly  poison,  cut  off  and  withered  the  tops,  rotting  at 
the  same  time,  many,  if  not  the  most,  of  the  largest  po¬ 
tatoes,  the  outsides  and  remains  of  which  are  now  dug 
out  of  many  of  the  hills.  I  have  seen  some  loads  which 
appear  to  have  spotted  or  specked  ones  among  them, 
that  the  farmers  were  now  bringing  to  market,  but  in 
general  I. have  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
good  proportion  of  sound  potatoes.  My  own,  so  far  as 
dug,  are  perfectly  sound,  apparently,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  will  keep.  Those  of  my  neighbors  which  I 
have  seen  are  apparently  in  the  same  condition;  our  soil 
is  mostly  a  loamy  sand.  I  do  not  know  that  those 
grown  or.  clay  soils  have  any  more  tendency  to  spoil, 
though  I  have  been  told  of  some  cases  where  they  de¬ 
cayed  so  rapidly  after  being  dug,  that  they  were  unfit 
to  be  used  in  forty-eight  hours. 

After  reading  the  following  facts  from  a  late  number 
of  the  (London)  Gardeners’  Chronicle ,  it  appears  that 
the  origin  of  the  potato  disease,  is  as  yet,  like  truth,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  most  unfathomable  well.  “We  fore¬ 
see,”  says  the  writer,  “an  inundation  of  theories  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  potato  disease,  which  every  one  finds 
himself  capable  of  explaining,  except  those  who  have 
most  information  about  it.  We  may  therefore  save  the 
time  of  our  readers  and  correspondents  as  well  as 
our  own,  if  we  take  this  early  opportunity  of  express¬ 
ing  our  intention  of  not  giving  insertion  to  any  specu¬ 
lations  upon  the  subject,  unless  they  involve  new  mat¬ 
ter,  and  are  supported  by  authenticated  evidence. 

c<  The  following  causes  for  the  disease  have  already 
been  suggested : — 

1.  The  bad  season  of  1845. 

2.  Attacks  of  parasitical  fungi. 

3.  Insects,  worms  (the  idlest  of  all  speculations.) 

4.  Frost. 

5.  Lightning. 

6.  Exhausted  vitality. 

7.  Bad  cultivation. 

8.  Guano  and  other  manure. 

9.  Miasmata,  such  as  produce  cholera  in  man,  and 

murrain  in  cattle. 

“The  last  explaining  an  unknown  cause  by  an  un¬ 
known  agency,  whose  mode  of  action  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  is  beyond  human  perception,  may  be  taken  as 
the  last  and  best  refuge  of  theorists,  for  it  is  alike  inca¬ 
pable  of  proof  or  disproof. 

“  Of  the  remainder  we  shall  only  say  that  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  be  all  untenable.  Even  the  season  of  1845. 
which  seemed  to  us  and  so  many  others  peculiarly  suited 
to  bring  on  the  affection,  we  long  ago  disclaimed  as  a 
true  cause;  for  irresistible  evidence  to  the  contrary  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  the  winter.  In  fact,  no  theory  of  the 
potato  disease  will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  problem, 
unless  it  explains  the  following  unquestionable  facts: — 

“1.  It  has  for  some  years  past  been  violent  in  St. 
Helena. 

“  2.  It  appeared  in  the  year  1845  at  Genoa  and  Lis¬ 
bon,  and  at  Grahamstown,  in  the  Cape  colony,  exclu¬ 
sively  in  potato  crops  obtained  from  English  seed,  and 
therefore  of  l he  growth  of  1844. 

“  3.  It  appeared  in  the  year  1845  in  the  Bermudas,  in 
fields  cropped  with  potatoes  obtained  from  the  United  | 


States,  and  not  in  those  which  had  been  cropped  with 
Bermuda  sets. 

“  4.  It  has  broken  out  in  New-Holland,  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Dr.  Francis  Campbell,  in  a  letter  to  the  Syd¬ 
ney  Morning  Herald,  dated  March  18,  1846. 

“  5.  It  was  little  known  in  bog  or  moss  land,  in  1845, 
and  now  has  hroken  out  there  with  as  much  violence  as 
elsewhere. 

“6.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  excitability  of 
the  potatoes  both  young  and  old. 

‘‘7.  It  invariably  begins  as  a  brown  decay  of  the 
bark  of  the  potato  stem,  under  ground  and  an  inch  or 
two  above  its  origin  from  the  old  set.  To  this  we 
have  never  yet  found  an  exception;  all  the  blotching 
and  searing  of  leaves  are  long  posterior  to  this. 

“8.  It  has  broken  out  at  this  moment  (Aug.  12, 
1846,)  in  crops  obtained  on  well  drained  unmanured 
land,  from  sets  imported  from  Naples,  the  Azores, 
Oporto,  and  New  Granada,  every  one  of  which  places 
was  reported  to  be  uninfected.” 

What  has  rendered  the  disease  so  singular  in  this 
neighborhood,  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the  potatoes 
first  decayed,  and  the  sudden  stop  that  all  at  once  was 
put  to  its  ravages.  A  neighbor  of  mine,  who  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  man,  was  so  much  affrighted  at  the  ravages  that 
were  going  on  in  his  “carters,”  that  he  dug  them  up  as 
fast  as  he  could,  throwing  out  the  affected  ones,  which 
were  nearly  half  the  crop;  this  was  in  the  beginning 
of  August;  a  part  of  the  same  potatoes  being  left  till 
this  time,  are  now  apparently  sound,  though  I  should  not 
deepnd  on  them.  Rusticus. 

Bethlehem ,  Albany  Co .,  1846. 


SOUTH  DOWN  SHEEP. 


In  an  English  paper,  we  find  an  account  of  the  ram- 
letting  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham,  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire.  The  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  attend¬ 
ed  by  various  noblemen,  agriculturists  and  breeders 
from  every  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  among  the  com¬ 
pany  was  our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Colman. 
Sixty  South  Down  Rams  were  let  at  an  average  of  £16, 
or  about  $80,  for  the  season.  The  highest  priced  one 
was  hired  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  50  guineas,  or 
$250  the  season.  After  the  sale,  about  250  noblemen, 
gentlemen,  and  agriculturists,  sat  down  to  a  dinner 
provided  by  Mr.  Webb.  Several  good  speeches  were 
made  at  the  table,  and  among  others,  Mr.  Colman  was 
called  on,  who,  after  alluding  to  the  happy  conclusion 
to  which  the  rumored  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  had  been  brought,  said  “  he  had  witnessed 
with  much  pleasure  the  improvements  which  science 
and  art,  combined  with  great  practical  knowledge,  had 
enabled  an  individual  to  effect  in  one  department  of 
agriculture.  He  had  seen  the  Lincolnshire  sheep, 
weighing  70  lbs.  to  the  quarter;  he  had  seen  the  Dor¬ 
setshire  sheep  giving  lambs  twice  a  year;  he  had  seen 
the  Cheviot  sheep  of  Scotland,  and  further  north,  an 
admirable  and  profitable  animal;  he  had  seen  the  Lei¬ 
cester  sheep  staggering  under  their  own  weight,  and 
waddling  oppressed  from  their  oppressive  fatness;  but, 
in  point  of  symmetry,  weight,  quality  of  wool,  hardi¬ 
ness  of  constitution,  and  general  profitableness  to  the 
farmer,  he  had  seen  none  which  equalled  Mr.  Webb’s 
South-Downs.  Now-a-days,  they  heard  much  of  uni¬ 
ting  science  with  practice.  He  meant  no  disrespect  to 
science  when  he  said  that  science  was  not  confined  to 
mere  mechanical  rules,  or  mere  book-knowledge.  What 
was  science — what  was  wisdom — but  knowledge  gather¬ 
ed  from  reading,  from  experience,  from  observation? 
And  it  was  by  the  practical  application  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  that  all  theories  must  be  tested.  Though  he 
honored  science,  he  honored  practice  still  more.  He 
had  no  objection  to  theories,  (he  was  indeed  interested 
in  theories,)  but  he  preferred  the  results  of  practical  ex¬ 
periments,  and  would  give  more  for  Mr.  John  Hudson’s 
opinion  of  the  use  of  malt  in  fattening  cattle,  than  for 
all  the  theories  in  Christendom;  and  he  had  more  re¬ 
spect  for  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  on  improving 
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the  breed  of  sheep,  than  for  all  the  physiological  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  most  respected  friend,  Professor  Playfair, 
Who,  being  a  most  respectable  bachelor,  had  probably 
never  engaged  in  breeding  at  all.” 

In  concluding  his  speech.  Mr.  Colman  spoke  of  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  he  had  received  in  England, 
which,  he  said  he  should  long  remember.  He  spoke 
also  in  happy  terms  of  the  relations  existing  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  two  countries, 
he  said,  “  were  separated  by  a  wide  ocean — wide 
they  once  called  it,  but  every  day  brought  it  nearer  to 

them,  and  he  believed  that  in  six  months,  they  would 
be  within  six  days’ [?]  distance  from  each  other.  Why, 

then,  should  they  not  come  home?  Why  should  they 
not  be  drawn  together?  The  same  language  was 
common  to  both — the  same  blood:  their  free  insti¬ 
tutions  were  from  the  free  inspirations  of  liberty 
which  first  heaved  in  British  hearts,  and  God  grant 
that  the  two  great  nations  of  the  earth  might  soon  learn 
to  scorn  those  miserable  and  irritating  leuds  which 
were  calculated  to  stir  up  and  increase  the  bad  blood 
which  had  so  long  existed  in  the  hearts  of  nations 
towards  each  other.  He  hoped  the  time  was  fast  com¬ 
ing  when  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Secretaryship  of  Foreign  Affairs,  might 
be  indellibly  stamped  on  every  heart,  when  war  should 
be  considered  as  unchristian,  and  under  all  circumstances 
a.  crime.” 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Stock  owned  out  of  the  State, 
exhibited  at  the  Jluburn  Meeting. 

The  Committee  on  stock  owned  out  of  the  state, 
would  respectfully  report: — 

Horses  and  sheep  were  the  only  foreign  stock  exhibi¬ 
ted. 

“  Gifford  Morgan,”  a  dark  chestnut  stallion,  fourteen 
hands  and  three  inches  high,  aged  twenty  years,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Wier,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.  It  is 
claimed  on  the  part  of  his  owner,  that  this  horse  pos¬ 
sesses  the  celebrated  “  Morgan  ”  blood  in  greater  puri¬ 
ty  than  any  other  now  living. 

“  General  Gifford,”  6  years  old,  got  by  the  above 
named  horse,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Blodgett,  of 
Chelsea,  Vt.  In  his  size,  figure,  action,  and  color, 
he  closely  resembles  his  sire.  Both  are  exceedingly 
compact  horses,  deep  chested,  strong  backed,  with  fore 
legs  set  wide  apart,  and  carrying  their  heads  (which 
are  small,  with  fine,  well  set  eyes,)  high  and  gracefully, 
without  a  bearing  rein.  Their  action  attracted  the 
marked  admiration  of  all.  This  breed  are  reputed  to 
possess  great  bottom  and  hardiness,  and  everything  about 
the  two  presented  goes  to  prove  that  their  reputation  in 
this  particular,  is  well  founded.  For  light  carriage  or 
buggy  horses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  equal  them,  and  if 
by  crossing  with  prime  large  mares  of  any  breed,  size 
could  be  obtained  in  the  progeny,  without  losing  the 
fire  and  action  of  the  Morgan,  the  result  of  the  cross 
would  be  a  carriage  horse  of  very  superior  quality. 
Your  committee  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  or  result 
of  such  crosses,  in  the  region  where  the  Morgans  origi¬ 
nated.  Unless  experience  has  already  demonstrated 
their  inutility,  we  would  recommend  to  our  horse 
breeders,  some  well  considered  experiments,  limited  at 
first,  to  test  the  feasibility  of  engrafting  the  Morgan 
characteristics  on  a  larger  horse. 

Of  Sheep,  four  lots,  all  claiming  to  be  thorough  bred 
Merinos,  were  exhibited,  as  follows: — 

De  Witt  C.  Doane,  of - ,  Vt.,  twelve  rams; 

Messrs.  Rockwell  and  Sand  ford,  of  Cornwall,  Vt., 
forty -four  rams; 

Messrs*  Bingham  and  Jones,  of  Cornwall,  Vt.,  fifty 
rams; 

Mr.  R.  V.  Horton,  of  Hubbardton,  Vt.,  thirty  rams. 

Your  committee  will  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  any 
detailed  description  of  each  of  the  several  lots  above 
enumerated.  Shades  of  difference  were  observable  in 
the  quality  of  the  lots,  and  between  individuals  of  the 


same  lot, — but  all  belong  to  the  same  general  family, 
and  bore  the  same  general  stamp.  The  fleeces  of  many 
of  them  were  heavy,  with  wool  of  a  medium  quality. 
On  most  of  them  however,  the  fleece  was  uneven,  giv¬ 
ing  coarse  wool,  and  on  the  coarsest  individuals,  jar  or 
hair,  on  the  thighs,  dewlap,  and  wrinkles.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  belive  this  a  very  serious  objection  to  sheep  bred 
for  wool-growing  purposes.  They  would  recommend 
to  the  owners  of  the  several  flocks  from  which  these 
were  drawn,  a  careful  effort  to  improve  the  quality  and 
evenness  of  their  wool,  without  materially  diminishing 
the  weight  of  fleece, — an  object  which  observation  has 
satisfied  your  committee  is  attainable  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty. 

A  pen  of  ten  Saxon  ewes  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Samuel  D.  Colt,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Their  fleeces  were 
even,  heavy  for  this  vsriety  of  sheep,  of  good  fair  quali¬ 
ty,  and  the  form  and  style  of  the  sheep  excellent.  They 
possessed  too,  that  similarity,  that  family  resemblance, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  first  proofs  of  good  breed¬ 
ing. 

Your  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  would  ten¬ 
der  thanks  to  the  spirited  breeders  of  stock  from  other 
states,  who  have  exhibited  their  animals  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Henry  S.  Randall,  Ch’n., 

James  M.  Ellis, 

Otto  F.  Marshall. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FRUIT. 

Mr.  Tucker — Every  true  patriot  and  philanthropist, 
must  see,  in  the  increase  of  rural  culture  and  rural  em¬ 
bellishment,  something  more  substantial  than  the  mere 
pocketing  of  dollars  and  cents.  Every  means  of  ren¬ 
dering  a  man’s  home  attractive,  also  tends  to  promote 
domestic  enjoyment  and  social  virtue.  The  cultivation 
of  a  garden,  for  the  useful  and  delicious,  as  well  as  for 
the  beautiful,  has  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to 
draw  the  mind  from  those  grosser  associations,  which 
so  often  lead  to  dissipation  and  ruin.  In  short,  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  visible  creation,  that  has 
a  stronger  tendency  to  check  the  wild  and  roving  dis¬ 
position  which  characterizes  semi-barbarians,  than  re¬ 
fined  horticultural  pursuits.  “  When  nations  grow  to 
civility  and  elegance,”  said  Lord  Bacon,  “men  come 
to  build  stately  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gar¬ 
dening  were  the  greater  perfection,” — a  perfection  on 
the  prevalence  of  which,  even  our  republican  edifice  in 
a  great  measure  must  owe  its  stability ;  for  what  founda¬ 
tion  can  endure  on  a  moving  mass  of  sand?  What 
government  can  remain  settled  among  a  wandering 
people  who  have  no  attractions  for  home? 

Downing  says  that  “fine  fruit  is  the  most  perfect 
union  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  that  the  earth  knows.” 
These  facts  being  admitted,  it  must  of  course  be  obvi¬ 
ous  that  every  attempt  to  thwart  the  cultivator  in  the 
attainment  of  his  wishes — in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruit 
of  his  labor,  is  gross  vandalism.  The  man  who  would 
discourage  the  honest  and  industrious  cultivator  by  turn¬ 
ing  unrestrained  upon  him  the  pilferei* — whether  that 
pilferer  be  the  truant  school-boy,  or  the  overgrown 
loafer,  the  candidate  for  the  prison — whether  that 
pilferer  be  in  the  shape  of  the  insect,  which  in  whole 
crowds  assails  his  fruit — or  whether  in  the  shape  of 
birds,  who  remorselessly  attack  or  defile  whatever 
is  valuable  and  the  result  of  years  of  labor, — the  man 
who  would  turn  loose  these  marauders,  and  cry  down 
every  attempt  to  check  their  ravages, — has  most  es¬ 
sentially  the  spirit  of  the  vandal,  and  has  forgotten 
the  true  promptings  of  patriotism. 

It  is  true,  the  Curculios, — who  destroy,  every  year, 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  fruit,  only  obey  the  prompt¬ 
ings  of  their  nature,  and  hence  are  innocent  of  crime. 
They  are,  also,  very  beautiful  animals,  when  viewed 
through  a  microscope;  must  that  save  them?  The 
birds  are  equally  innocent — they  are  also  beautiful j 
must  that  save  them?  Cowper  said  very  justly, 

“  I  would  not  enter  c  n  my  list  of  friends, 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 
Who,  needless  sets  his  foot  upon  a  worm. 
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BUt  when  need  requires  it,  all  the  rest  of  the  animal 
creation  must  bow  to  the  wants  of  man.  But  some 
would  alter  the  original  law,  so  as  to  read  thus :  “  c  And 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  thatmoveth 
apon  the  earth/  except  such  birds  as  are  handsome,  and 
sing  prettily — such  thou  shall  not  touch.”  Every  part 
Of  the  creation  was  pronounced  good  ;  yet  every  thing 
equally  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  wants  of  man  when 
he  needed  it,  whether  for  food  or  for  protection — 
and  the  notion  that  mere  external  beauty,— such  as  taste 
or  fashion  may  regard  such, — is  to  shield  and  protect, 
is  too  much  like  the  modern  practice  of  acquitting 
handsome,  rich,  or  well-dressed  scoundrels  in  courts  of 
Jaw,  for  crimes  committed. 

These  remarks,  every  one  will  doubtless  understand, 
apply  only  to  such  birds  or  other  animals,  as  render 
themselves  decided  nuisances  by  doing  more  mischief 
than  good;  and  they  were  in  part  prompted  by  a  leader 
In  the  New-England  Farmer,  written  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  says  that  a  .« love  of  birds  ought  to  be  a  part 
of  our  religion,”  forgetting  that  a  moscheto,  when 
microscopically  examined,  is  as  perfect  and  beautiful  an 
animal  as  a  bird,  and  equally  the  work  of  creative  wis¬ 
dom;  who  denounces  as  destitute  of  humanity,  the  man 
who  does  not  agree  with  him,  in  his  notions  of  beauty 
and  music,  and  with  his  partialities  towards  certain 
parts  of  the  Creator’s  works,  all  equally  pronounced 
i(  good;”  and  who  makes  the  following  profound  re¬ 
mark,  needing  no  comment,  “  Original  sin  attaches  to 
the  poor  snake;  but  the  poor  bird  is  only  accountable 
for  a  little  actual  transgression .”  X. 


CROSS-BREEDING  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  strange  notions  in  regard 
to  the  “  mixing,”  as  it  is  called,  of  plants  or  vegetables. 
They  suppose,  for  instance,  that  different  varieties  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  by  being  planted  in  the  same  hill,  will,  by  some 
mysterious  process,  become  so  contaminated  that  the 
original  kinds  are  not  produced,  but  spurious  mongrels, 
only,  are  generated.  How  this  supposed  mixture  is  pro¬ 
duced,  we  have  never  seen  any  attempt  to  explain;  and 
we  presume  those  who  believe  in  such  transmutation, 
have  themselves  but  vague  ideas  of  the  process. 

We  do  not,  however,  by  any  means  intend  to  deny 
that  mixtures  of  different  varieties,  and  sometimes  dif¬ 
ferent  species  of  plants  may  take  place;  but  we  do 
contend  that  such  mixtures  can  only  take  place  in  a 
< natural  way — that  is  by  actual  cross-breeding.  The 
different  varieties  of  beets  may  be  mixed,  and  the 
different  varieties  of  turneps,  and  even  the  different  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  brassica  tribe — cabbages,  radishes,  turneps, 
mustard,  &c., — are  susceptible  of  intermixture  with 
each  other  through  the  medium  of  the  b.’ossoms,  and  in 
no  other  way.  They  might  be  grown  in  the  closest 
contiguity  forever,  and  if  not  suffered  to  blossom,  would 
never  mix;  and  we  should  as  soon  think  of  the  bulbs 
of  different  kinds  of  beets  or  turneps  mixing  while 
growing  together,  as  that  the  tubers  of  potatoes  could 
be  mixed  in  that  manner.  A  mixture  in  either  case 
would  be  altogether  miraculous. 

When  plants  are  in  flower,  the  pistils,  or  female  or¬ 
gans,  are  liable  to  receive  the  pollen,  or  impregnating 
dust  from  the  stamens,  or  male  organs,  not  belongingto 
the  same  flower,  or  to  the  same  variety;  and  when  this 
happens,  the  seed  so  produced  contains  the  germ  of  a 
new  variety  resulting  from  the  intermixture. 

Now  in  relation  to  potatoes,  the  tubers  are  not  seed— 
the  seed  is  produced  in  the  balls,  or  fruit,  on  the  top  of 
the  stalk,  being  preceded  by  blossoms  as  all  other 
fruit  is. 

An  example  of  the  manner  in  which  potatoes  mix  in 
the  blossom,  came  under  our  observation  in  an  experiment 
made  in  this  vicinity  by  Mr.  Daniel  Poineer.  In  1845, 
he  had  growing  in  the  same  lot,  the  Mercers,  Pink-Eyes, 
English-Whites,  Long-Reds,  (or  Merinos,)  Blue  Pink- 
Eyes,  (or  Round  Blues,)  and  a  kind  called  Prolific  Blues. 
From  the  latter  he  saved  a  quantity  of  balls,  which  last 
spring  were  planted  in  a  bed  by  themselves.  Some  of 


the  plants  were  struck  with  the  blight,  or  “disease/' 
and  had  their  growth  stopped  at  the  time  other  potatoes 
in  the  lot  were  attacked.  Otherwise  they  grew  well* 
and  some  of  the  tubers  attained  the  size  of  hen’s  eggs. 
On  digging  them,  there  were  found  to  be  some  six  or 
seven  kinds,  only  one  of  which  bore  any  special  resen*- 
blance  to  the  kind  from  which  the  balls  had  been  taken, 
and  none  were  exactly  like  any  of  the  other  kinds 
grown  in  the  field;  but  there  were  Whites,  Reds, 
Pink-Eyes,  &c.,  all  evidently  new  varieties;  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  most  of  them  betraying  their  parent- 
age,  or  denoting  from  what  mixture  of  kinds  they 
had  originated.  Another  years’  trial  will  more  fully 
develope  the  qualities  of  the  new  kinds,  when  il 
may  appear  that  some  of  them  are  of  superior  value. 

Mixing  vegetables  or  fruits,  is  commonly  called  hy¬ 
bridizing.  The  late  T.  A.  Knight,  president  of  tins 
London  Horticultural  Society,  was  distinguished  for  his 
success  in  the  production  of  new  and  valuable  kinds 
of  fruits — apples,  pears,  and  cherries — by  this  mode. 
His  practice  was  to  select  flowers  from  two  varieties 
which  he  deemed  most  likely  by  intermixture  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  improvement.  He  then  cut  out  with 
scissors,  all  the  stamens  from  the  blossoms  which 
he  wished  to  impregnate  with  the  other  variety.  This 
was  done  as  soon  as  the  flower  wa3  developed,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  pollen  was  formed.  The  flowers  were  then 
protected  by  thin  muslin  tied  carefully  over,  till  the 
stigma  became  fully  dilated,  and  the  pollen  might  be 
shaken  from  the  stamens  of  other  blossoms,  when  the 
covering  was  removed,  and  the  pollen  from  flowers  of 
the  impregnating  variety,  well  scattered  over  the  pis¬ 
tils,  and  the  covering  resumed  till  the  fruit  commenced 
swelling.  The  seeds  formed  by  flowers  thus  impregna¬ 
ted,  produced  trees  which  bore  fruit  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  intermixture,  and  which  was  in  many  in¬ 
stances  of  improved  quality. 

We  have  been  informed  that  the  Shakers  of  Niskayu- 
na  have  a  very  choice  kind  of  grapes,  produced  by  cross¬ 
breeding. 


CULTIVATING  ROUND  FRUIT  TREES. 


The  importance  of  the  clean  and  thorough  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  ground  round  young  fruit  trees,  was  veiy  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  shown  by  an  experiment  the  present  season, 
on  the  grounds  of  T.  G.  Yeoman  of  Walworth,  Wayne 
co.,  N.  Y.  A  part  of  his  young  standards  grew  on  ground 
occupied  with  field  beets,  a  part  with  carrots,  and  the 
re^t  with  young  fruit  trees  only  a  few  inches  high,  in 
rows  about  four  feet  apart.  The  latter,  of  course,  made 
much  less  draft  on  the  soil  than  the  others,  covering  as 
they  did  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  surface,  all  being 
kept  thoroughly  cultivated.  The  trees  on  this  part  conse¬ 
quently  made  a  most  vigorous  growth;  on  the  carrot 
ground  the  growth  was  very  conspicuously  diminished- 
while  on  the  ground  occupied  by  beets,  the  young  shoots 
were  not  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  those  first 
mentioned.  This  experiment  is  the  more  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  these  root  crops,  if  well  hoed,  as  they 
were  in  the  present  instance,  are  found  to  be  incompa¬ 
rably  better  for  the  trees,  than  the  very  common  way 
of  planting  them  in  grain  fields  or  in  grass.  Potatoes 
were  not  tried;  but  we  have  seen  a  row  of  peach  trees 
growing  in  potato  grounds,  none  of  which  had  matte 
shoots  of  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half,  while  side  by  side, 
in  wheat,  under  circumstances  otherwise  precisely  the 
same,  none  of  the  trees  had  grown  more  than  three 
inches. 

The  best  orchard  of  bearing  peach  trees  we  ever 
saw,  was  on  ground  kept  perfectly  clean  and  mellow  by 
cultivation,  no  other  crop  being  allowed  to  occupy  the 
soil;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  own  orchard? 
of  fine  fruit  would  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
discard  every  other  crop  on  ground  thus  occupied,  in 
order  to  keep  it  perfectly  mellow  by  successive  plowing 
and  harrowing;  this  would  certainly  be  the  case  where, 
as  in  many  cases,  the  orchard  proves  more  valuable 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
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Flying  Weevil • 

t/J! 

i 

Moth.  Cry  satis.  Larva 

Parasitic  Insect  which  preys  on  the  Weevil . 

Larva.  Crysalis.  Fly.* 

*  Of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  probably  an  Ichneumon  or  Sphex. 


Parts  of  the  Moth  magnified . 


Moth  of  Flying  Weevil  magnified. 
Male.  Female. 

I 


a,  spiral  tongue  coiled; 

b,  b ,  palpi  unfolded,  as  they 
usually  are  after  death ; 

c,  c,  antennae. 


a,  tongue  uncoiled  ;  b ,  b , 
palpi  recurved: 
c,  c,  antennae. 


FLYING  WEEVIL. 


Hymenopterous  Fly  magnified. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  accordance  with  your  intimation, 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Cultivator,  that  the  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  Flying  Weevil  orGrainmoth,  would  be 
acceptable,  I  herewith  transmit  a  view  of  the  insect,  in 
its  various  stages,  of  the  natural  size;  and  of  the  moth 
magnified.  I  also  send  a  sketch  of  the  fly  which  preys 
upon  the  moth ;  although  I  have  been  unable  to  give 
some  of  the  magnified  parts  as  distinctly  as  I  should 
like.  This  arises  partly  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently 
powerful  lens,  and  partly  from  the  insects  being  imper¬ 
fect.  The  only  specimens  to  which  I  have  access,  at 
present,  were  given  me  by  a  friend,  and  have  been  en¬ 
closed  in  a  small  tin  case,  for  nearly  a  year,  along  with 
grains  of  wheat.  There  are  portions  of  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  flies  thus  enclosed,  (nearly  as  many  indeed  as  there 
are  of  weevil,)  but  unfortunately  they  are  so  dry  and  brit¬ 
tle,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  more  delicate  members 
in  a  perfect  state. 

For  this  reason,  and  also  from  the  minuteness  of  the 
insect,  it  is  a  puzzling  affair,  at  least  for  me,  to  determine 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs,  by  ascertaining,  posi¬ 
tively,  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  its  appendages,  of  the 
antennae,  and  of  the  sting.  At  present,  from  the  mandi¬ 
bles  appearing  notched,  and  the  attennae  filiform,  and 
about  ten  in  number,  I  incline  to  place  these  small 
flies  among  the  spheges. 

The  Encyc.  Brit.,  in  describing  one  sub-division  of 
that  genus,  remarks,  that  most  of  the  perfect  insects  de¬ 
posit  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other  insects;  and  that 
the  larvae  of  these  serve  as  food  for  the  spheges  or  for 
their  young. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sting  of  our  fly  seems,  in  some 
specimens,  at  all  events,  quite  visible  along  the  abdomen, 
more  like  those  of  the  Ichneumonodiat,  and  not  concealed, 
as  is  stated  to  be  the  case,  with  insects  of  the  sphex 
genus. 

Should  I  be  able  to  obtain  some  specimens  of  the  fly 


in  good  preservation,  I  shall  endeavor  to  forward  them 
to  Dr.  Harris  or  to  Dr.  Fitch,  for  their  inspection. 

Mr.  Bolton,  the  intelligent  owner  of  a  steam  dom¬ 
ing  mill  in  this  place,  on  reading  my  former  communi¬ 
cation,  regarding  the  wheat  moth,  sent  me  the  fol¬ 
lowing 

Additional  Suggestions. 

Mr.  R.  Owen — Dear  Sir — As  practical  addenda  to 
your  article  on  the  weevil,  I  present  you  my  experience 
in  saving  wheat  during  the  past  year. 

I  received  about  300  bushels  of  wheat,  in  small  par¬ 
cels,  during  the  month  of  July;  the  grain  was  spread 
upon  the  floor  of  a  loft,  and  for  three  or  four  weeks  I 
saw  no  signs  of  danger  from  the  weevil.  By  degrees, 
great  numbers  of  the  insects  began  to  cover  the  surface, 
and  I  found  the  mass  was  becoming  warmer  than  the 
surrounding  air.  I  immediately  passed  the  wheat  through 
a  common  fan,  into  a  bin  on  the  ground  floor.  Here  we 
examined  the  grains  and  found  eggs,  also  small  worms 
evidently  penetrating  the  grain. 

I  was  much  alarmed,  but  determined  not  to  give  up 
to  the  enemy  -without  a  struggle.  In  about  ten  days, 
the  temperature  began  to  rise  again ;  I  immediately  sent 
the  wheat  back  to  the  loft,  spread  it  out,  and,  in  about 
a  week  after,  passed  it  through  the  fan,  back  to  the  bin, 
where  it  remained  without  change,  until  I.  sold  it  3 
months  ago.  The  millers  found  no  fault  with  it;  the 
weight  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
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heard  of  no  wheat  being  lost  by  weevil,  last  sum¬ 
mer,  which  was  threshed  out  early,  say  in  July;  after 
tint  I  believe  all  suffered  more  or  less.  Some  saved 
thfir  wheat  without  any  care  after  threshing ;  and  all  who 
todc  the  pains  to  cool  their  grain  before  it  became  much 
heated,  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  good  bread. 

1  recommend  my  course  of  management,  because  the 
means  are  within  the  reach  of  all  those  who  are  willing 
to  bestow  the  labor. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Sam’l  Bolton. 

Mr.  Fleischmann,  a  highly  intellectual  gentleman, 
formerly  engaged  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  now  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  visit  to  Europe,  (a  tour  expressly  devo- 
tedto  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  useful  scientific  in¬ 
formation,  )  has  brought  with  him  a  new  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  grain  for  seed,  which  he  suggests  might  also 
projrably  prevent  the  hatching  of  insect  eggs.  A  hard 
crust  is  formed  round  the  grain,  wrhich  is  thereby  almost 
hermetically  covered,  yet  readily  dissolves  when  in  the 
groijnd,  and  serves,  at  the  same  time,  as  nourishment  for 
the  tender  roots  of  the  young  plant. 

I  shall  conclude  this  article,  by  pointing  out  a  few 
typographical  errors,  in  the  printing  of  my  former  com- 
munication,  [see  July  number  Cult.,]  which  I  mention 
because,  in  some  cases,  those  errors  entirely  altered  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  On  the  first  column  of 
page  209,  fifteenth  line  from  the  top,  “  oral  ”  occurs, 
instead  of  “  oval again,  2d  column,  page  210,  37th 
line  from  below,  “correct”  is  printed  instead  of  “  in¬ 
correct ;”  then  on  the  2d  column,  29th  line  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  page  211,  “pays  his  rent — a  bushel — ”  should  read 
(!  pays  his  cent  a  bushel  ”  or  per  bushel. 

Perhaps  I  am  more  particular  in  wishing  to  see  this 
subject  correct  in  all  its  details,  than  the  matter  may  ap¬ 
pear  to  justify ;  at  all  events,  to  citizens  of  the  eastern 
states.  But  with  us  in  the  west,  these  insects  are  even 
now  a  serious  evil,  and  (although  this  year  found  only 
in  hundreds  where  they  were  formerly  found  in  millions) 
the  evil  may  hereafter  increase,  if  not  arrested.  If, 
therefore,  any  of  my  suggestions  should  prove  useful,  I 
shall  be  highly  gratified.  Richard  Owen. 

New-Harmony,  la.}  28 th  August ,  1846. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Mountai¬ 
neer ,  having  read  Mr.  Owen’s  article  on  the  Flying 
Weevil,  in  our  July  number,  makes  the  following  re- 
marks  in  regard  to  protecting  wheat  from  this  insect. 

“Get  the  wheat  out  at  least  before  the  1st  of  August, 
and  as  soon  after  it  is  out  as  possible,  sun  it  until  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  and  put  it  up  in  hogsheads  while  hot  as 
the  sun  in  a  hot  day  can  make  it,  and  have  the  vessels, 
into  which  it  is  to  be  put,  fire-heated  as  hot  as  they  can  be 
made.  Wheat  put  up  this  way  will  at  least  keep  per¬ 
fectly  well  one  year,  and  perhaps  several.  I  have  a 
few  bushels  of  my  last  year’s  crop  now  on  hand,  as  free 
from  weevil  as  when  it  was  first  put  up.  Whether  it 
is  the  heating  that  destroys  the  weevil  egg,  or  whether 
it  is  the  drying  of  the  wheat,  I  can’t  say,  positively,  but 
am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  drying  has  the 
principal  influence,  for  I  have  seen  hogsheads  of  wheat, 
after  being  put  up  in  this  way,  left  in  the  field  with  a 
mere  covering  of  loose  clapboards,  which  permitted  the 
top  of  the  wheat  to  absorb  moisture,  and  the  top  of  the 
wheat  thus  exposed  became  affected  with  weevil,  while 
the  wheat  m  the  bottom  or  lower  parts  of  the  hogs¬ 
head  remained  still  perfectly  free  from  their  ravages. 
At  our  mill,  in  this  village,  there  is  a  large  rock,  very 
convenient,  on  which  I  usually  sun  mine  before  putting 
it  up,  and  I  have  frequently  had  flour  made  from  wheat 
a  year  or  more  old  as  good  and  as  fair  as  could  be  de¬ 
sired.” 


Ox  -  Tail  Soup.— Prior  to  1685,  the  butchers  of 
London,  in  disposing  of  bullock-hides  to  the  felt-mon¬ 
gers,  were  accustomed  to  leave  on  the  tails.  The 
French  refugees,  however,  bought  them  up,  and  in- 
trpduced  into  use  that  nutritious  dish  called  ox-tail 
soup. 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 


Mr.  Tucker — In  one  of  our  recent  excursions,  we 
chanced  to  pass  through  a  region,  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  more  than  ordinarily  (even  for  the  present 
progressive  age,)  celebrated  for  its  intelligence  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  enterprize.  The  broad  and  beautiful  street 
through  which  we  passed,  was  separated  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  fields  by  substantial  fences,  along  whose  line, 
tall  trees  of  rich  variety  were  scattered  in  unbroken  or 
der  as  far  as  the  eye  could  trace  the  windings  of  the 
graceful  avenue;  and  their  firm  arms  gave  assurance,  as 
theywextended  themselves  into  the  nether  atmosphere, 
that  they  would  ere  long  meet  their  fellows  and  join  in 
an  umbrageous  union  until  the  whole  range  of  their  do¬ 
minion  should  be  transformed  into  a  proud  alcove  with 
verdant  canopy.  The  neighboring  fields  were  arrayed 
in  rich  habiliments;  the  dwellings  rose  pleasantly  from 
well  filled  parterres  where  fruit  trees  ami  shrubbery  ot 
all  varieties  beautifully  blended. 

There  was  one  object  in  this  parapharnalia  of  beauty 
and  prosperity  which  in  a  particular  manner  attract¬ 
ed  my  attention,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  more  decisive  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  provident  care  for  the  future  than  any  we 
have  noticed.  This  was  the  “  district  school  house. ” 
Smile  not,  ye  sons  of  affluence,  who  disdain  to  have 
your  children  mingle  with  the  crowd  around  you, 
and  who  must,  if  they  obtain  an  education,  receive  it 
in  a  more  voluptuous  way.  Throw  not  aside  your  pa¬ 
per,  gentle  reader,  nor  venture  the  unpremeditated  re¬ 
mark  that  you  “  wish  to  hear  nothing  on  the  subject  of 
common  schools.”  The  topic,  however  unmanageable 
and  unmanaged  it  may  be  in  our  hands,  is  one  of  vital 
interest  to  the  wellbeing  of  succeeding  generations,  and 
the  growing  prosperity  of  our  whole  country.  Yes, 
despise  the  humble  abodes  where  knowledge  in  its  most 
unpretending  character  unlocks  the  mind,  and  sheds  its 
humblest,  mildest  rays,  if  you  choose;  they  are  the 
fountains  of  knowledge  after  all,  where  the  great  mass 
must  come  and  take  their  earliest  draughts,  if  they  drink 
at  all.  Annihilate  them,  if  you  will,  and  you  destroy 
one  of  the  firmest  pillars  that  support  the  loftiest  dome 
of  our  country’s  glory — the  intelligence  of  the  whole 
people. 

But  we  have  digressed  from  the  proposed  subject— 
that  school  house ,  located  in  the  midst  of  rural  thrift  and 
loveliness.  It  was  the  central  stone  in  a  rich  inlaying 
of  choice  diamonds.  Its  external  appearance  gave  assu¬ 
rance  of  comfort,  and  so  much  neatness  revealed  by  its 
freshly  painted  white  walls,  erected  in  true  gothic  style, 
its  large  windows  adorned  and  protected  by  light  green 
blinds,  that  we  felt  an  inclination  to  view  its  inter¬ 
nal  arrangement.  Permission  being  granted,  we  went 
in,  and  found  that  a  principle  beyond  outside  show,  had 
been  carried  out  in  the  completion  of  the  building. 
The  seats  and  desks  were  arranged  in  a  manner  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  both 
teacher  and  scholars.  The  walls  neatly  papered,  and 
adorned  at  intervals  with  maps  and  historical  paintings, 
gave  a  fitter  semblance  of  a  picture-gallery,  than  of 
many  of  our  modern  school  houses,  with  broken  and 
smoky  walls.  On  one  side  of  the  building  stood  the 
school  library,  in  a  neat  but  simple  case,  contain¬ 
ing  books  enough  on  various  topics  to  furnish  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  any  neighborhood  with  what  would  once  have 
been  termed  a  finished  education,  after  the  art  of  read¬ 
ing  was  once  acquired ;  and  what  was  very  agreeable, 
these  books  gave  decidedly  more  appearance  of  having 
been  read ,  than  of  having  been  carelessly  handled  and 
thrown  aside.  Directly  opposite  the  library,  and  in  a 
similar  case  with  glass  doors,  was  a  small  but  choice 
collection  of  minerals,  with  which,  as  I  was  informed, 
the  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  to  the  whole 
school,  in  explanation  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  re¬ 
late,  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  close  of  the  school, 
once  or  twice  in  the  week.  What  valuable  funds  of 
knowledge  may  thus  be  gathered  up  by  the  way-side, 
as  it  were,  it  may  be  an  act  of  folly  to  predict! 

But  one  thing  in  the  external  arrangement  of  this  es¬ 
tablishment,  in  our  zeal  for  a  view  of  the  internal,  has 
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been  omitted,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  the 
neat  and  somewhat  spacious  yard  separating  it  from  the 
L*  public  thoroughfare,  and  bounded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  a  lovely  grove  of  nature's  own  planting.  This 
yard  was  well  laid  out  in  walks  and  adorned  by  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  plants,  from  every  clime  which  would 
stand  the  out-door  exposure  of  our  northern  winters, 
with  beautiful  flower-beds,  gaily  interspersed  among 
them.  These  rich  contributions  of  Sylvia  and  Flora,  as 
they  informed  us,  had  been  furnished  in  part  from 
neighboring  woods  and  yards,  and  some  were  the  rich 
gift  of  friendly  offerings,  bestowed  by  those  who,  though 
absent,  were  still  dear.  But  “  they  were  all  planted  by 
juvenile  hands  and  nurtured  by  juvenile  care”  And 
there  they  will  remain  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages,  the 
proud  memorials  of  juvenile  hours  gone  by,  and  labors 
well  employed,  to  cheer  and  gladden  each  of  the  happy 
throng  who,  as  life  wears  its  day  away,  shall  look  upon 
them  with  emotions  which  will  continually  waft  him 
back  to  the  hours  unknown  to  care,  that  were  spent  in 
training  the  gentle  shoot,  fit  emblem  of  what  he  then 
was. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  general  effect  of  fitting  up  a 
district  school  with  such  an  establishment  as  we  have 
noticed,  there  are  two  or  three  particular  considerations 
connected  with  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  a  tendency  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  scholars  in  the  sciences  they  study.  Would 
you  impress  upon  the  mind  the  climate  or  location  of 
any  country,  exhibit  its  mineral  or  botanical  produc¬ 
tions,  and  let  them  be  associated  in  the  mind  with  its 
geographic  locality.  So  too  of  seas.  What  shells  are 
found  there,  or  what  fish ;  and  so  of  every  th  ing  and  place. 

Again,  such  exercises  furnish  the  mind  with  an  agree¬ 
able  and  healthful  employment,  and  are  striclly  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  taste  of  childhood.  Did  you  ever  pass  by  a 
district  school-house  in  summer  and  autumn,  but  what 
you  saw  the  corners  of  fences  laid  out  in  miniature 
fields,  and  fenced  with  miniature  walls,  or  protected 
in  such  other  way  as  youthful  fancy  dictated?”  Have 
you  never  seen  Ihe  turf  uprooted  by  what  childish  fancy 
called  a  plow,  and  the  tender  blade  of  wheat  or  some 
other  grain  springing  up  in  place  of  the  green  grass? 
Have  you  never  seen  the  rude  tools  of  the  young  hay¬ 
maker,  and  the  tiny  stacks,  which  a  few  snatched  mo¬ 
ments,  taken  from  study  or  toil,  have  enabled  him  to 
gather?  Oh !  who  ever  saw  the  operations  of  childhood 
without  being  convinced  that  the  love  of  rural  occupa¬ 
tions  was  an  instinctive  principle  of  its  nature,  and  how¬ 
ever  we  may  tempt  ourselves  or  be  tempted  to  renounce 
them  in  after  years,  who  dares  suppose  but  that  we  are 
led  from  the  paths  to  which  they  invite  us  by  artificial 
rather  than  natural  causes. 

To  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  this  love  of  nature,  so 
kindly  planted  in  every  bosom,  is  certainly  a  desirable 
quality,  and  should  be  cultivated  with  care  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  would  succeed  in  threading  the  mazy  laba- 
rynthine  walks  of  their  every  day  employments.  Let  it 
be  cherished  then  in  the  young  botanist  who  commences 
dissecting  flowers  and  admiring  their  colors  before  he 
can  utter  his  parents’  name,  or  has  power  to  sustain  him¬ 
self  by  his  own  exertion.  Teach  him,  too,  when  his 
ear  first  opens  to  sweet  sounds,  and  before  his  tongue 
can  utter  perverse  sayings,  that  the  birds  whose  music 
prompts  his  mirth  and  causes  him  to  clap  his  little 
hands  in  joyful  glee  in  chorus  to  their  melody,  that 
these  sweet  musicians  of  the  grove  were  sent  not  only 
to  gladden  the  heart  of  man  by  their  pretty  warbling 
songs,  but  that  they  are  the  ministers  of  his  comfort  in 
destroying  myriads  of  insects  which  would  scatter  deso¬ 
lation  in  his  path,  and  destroy  his  fairest  hopes  of  plen¬ 
teous  harvests. 

And  when  he  makes  his  debut  in  the  world  of  his  fel- 
ows,  and  begins  to  act  on  his  own  responsibility  on  a 
theatre  where  he  must  act  for  himself — when  he  is  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  various  grades  of  progress  which  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  presents,  let  the  lessons  already  begun,  be  re¬ 
peated  with  new  emphasis,  so  that  under  their  influence 
his  mind  with  all  its  pliancy,  may  expand  and  take  in 
new  objects  of  kindred  and  higher  import,  until  at 
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length  it  shall  drink  in  all  of  the  sublime  and  beautiftl 
that  the  natural  world  affords,  or  which  finite  mindundff 
ordinary  circumstances  can  grasp. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt,  but  that  in  a  school-roon 
got  up  in  the  style  we  have  quoted,  where  the  minds  tf 
childhood  and  youth  can  relax  and  unbend  themselvrs 
in  amusements  so  innocent,  healthful,  and  instructive,  a 
generation  of  farmers  can  be  educated  that  will  love 
and  adorn  their  profession?  Can  it  be  otherwise  thm 
that  they  should  grow  up  practical  and  scientific  fa?>» 
mers?  We  think  not,  unless  conflicting  circumstance 
are  very  strong  against  them,  and  we  hope  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  school-houses  everywhere  will  m 
got  up  in  the  same  neat  and  tasteful  style,  and  school¬ 
children  shall  have  their  grounds  to  cultivate,  aid 
teachers  to  instruct  them  in  taking  care  of  them. 

There  is  one  powerful  objection  to  such  a  state  of 
things  which  may  well  be  anticipated; — that  is  (ho 
expense.  Yes,  many  a  fond  father  who  would  aot 
value  an  extra  five  dollars  in  a  perishable  dress  fo:  a 
son,  or  a  dozen  extra  yards  of  pink  ribbon  for  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  to  aid  them  in  the  display  of  perhaps  only  a  sirgle 
occasion,  would  think  it  a  gross  demand  upon  his  purse 
to  give  half  the  amount  to  furnish  an  acre  of  pleasure 
ground,  where  not  only  his  own  children,  buttheirsand 
others,  to  all  generations,  might  gather  lessons  of  in* 
struction  in  their  hours  of  childish  pastime;  and  where 
the  honor  and  glory  of  the  philanthropy  which  prompt¬ 
ed  the  warm  hearts  of  parental  solicitude  in  setting 
apart  such  grounds  for  the  benefits  of  the  juvenile  race, 
would  speak  in  every  leaf  that  fluttered  in  the  breeze, 
and  every  flower  that  opened  its  petals  to  the  morning 
dew. 

There  is  another  consideration  in  favor  of  thus  get¬ 
ting  up  such  establishments,  which  should  not  be  omit¬ 
ted.  The  moral  influence  it  would  exert  would  be  of  a 
most  salutary  kind,  and  would  doubtless  lay  a  foundation 
for  rectitude  in  all  future  years.  The  mind  of  childhood 
is  ever  active,  and  if  it  is  not  directed  in  good  and  honora¬ 
ble  channels  its  course  will  be  opposite;  and  if  school¬ 
boys  can  have  no  better  employment,  they  W'ill  spend 
their  time  in  knocking  off  hats,  robbing  bird’s  nests,  or 
roaming  for  mischievous  plunder  over  grounds  where 
the  restraints  of  integrity,  and  the  cause  of  right  should 
preclude  their  entrance.  We  need  not  imagine  what 
sorrowful  endings  have  often  closed  the  unhallowed 
trains  of  such  slight  beginnings.  Better  remove  the 
temptations  by  furnishing  grounds  expressly  for  their 
benefit,  and  employments  far  more  congenial  to  their 
tastes,  and  which  will  not  only  furnish  them  enjoyment 
now,  but  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  life  awaiting  them. 

Richmond,  Mass.,  1846.  Wm.  Bacon. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THE  MORGAN  STOCK  OF  HORSES. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  have  seen  some  articles  in  your  pa¬ 
per  in  relation  to  the  “  Morgan”  horses,  so  called.  I 
have  known  this  stock  for  several  years,  and  readily 
concur  in  most  of  the  statements  you  have  given  in  regard 
to  their  value — especially  as  to  their  powers  of  endu¬ 
rance  and  excellence  as  roadsters. 

In  a  late  journey  through  New  Hampshire  and  part  of 
Vermont,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  considerable  spirit 
is  manifested  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  this  fami¬ 
ly  of  horses.  In  the  vicinity  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  I 
found  that  great  pains  had  been  taken  by  Mr.  F.  A. 
Wier,  and  others,  to  procure  mares  having  in  the  great¬ 
est  degree  the  blood  of  the  original  Morgan  horse,  and 
some  eight  or  ten  have  been  collected  into  one  neigh¬ 
borhood^  which  I  was  fully  assured  were  from  seven- 
sixteenths  to  half  blood.  Two  of  these  mares  were  sta¬ 
ted  to  be  29  years  old,  and  were  got  by  the  first  Morgan 
horse  owned  by  Justin  Morgan,  of  Randolph,  Vt.,  and 
several  others  were  the  produce  of  parents  got  by  that 
horse. 

Mr.  Wier  is  the  owner  of  the  excellent  horse  called 
Gifford  Morgan,  which  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
your  State  Fair,  at  Auburn,  and  the  Fair  at  Troy.  This 
horse  is  within  a  trifle  of  half  blood  of  the  original 
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horse;  so  that  by  breeding  the  mares  spoken  of  to  him, 
the  blood  will  be  kept  up  to  about  as  high  a  point  as  it 
hhs  ever  attained  in  any  former  period.  Experiments 
are  also  being  made  with  some  large  and  fine  mares  of 
tie  “Messenger”  stock,  which  are  rearing  foals  by  this 
and  other  Morgan  horses;  and  if  these  efforts  are  con- 
timed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  a  stock 
will  here  be  gathered  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
tf.e  country.  S.  W.  G. 

Boston ,  Oct.  14,  1846. 

[Note. — It  was  stated,  in  our  notice  of  the  death  of 
the  Bulrush  Morgan ,  in  the  Cultivator  for  June  last, 
that  he  was  the  last  of  the  progeny  of  the  Justin  Morgan 
hqrse;  it  should  have  been — the  last  of  the  male  proge¬ 
ny,  &c.- — Ed.] 


FINS  WOOL. 


Mr.  Tucker — The  intelligent  observer  of  wool¬ 
growing,  must  have  perceived  during  the  last  few  months, 
that  a  crisis  ”  has  at  length  arrived  in  this  important 
article,  long  foreseen,  however,  by  the  more  sagacious. 
It  consists  in  the  error  of  farmers  generally,  that  be¬ 
cause  coarse  and  medium  wool  formerly  paid  a  fair  pro¬ 
fit,  it  would  always  be  so;  hence,  at  length,  the  over¬ 
production  of  wool  of  low  qualities,  and  consequently, 
low  prices,  that  surely  follow  in  all  cases  where  there 
is  a  want  of  equability  of  supply  and  demand.  But  the 
eyes  of  all  such  are  now  opened  to  see  the  fallacy  of 
their  anticipations;  and  this  being  the  fact,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  will  they  shut  them  to  what  is  clearly  their 
duty  for  the  future? 

To  the  inert  and  sceptical,  who  are  slow  to  believe 
and  act,  I  will  barely  state  the  fact,  that  three  sheep  is 
the  average  number  which  can  be  supported  on  an  acre 
the  year  round;  and  from  this  data,  all  can  readily  cal¬ 
culate  the  degree  of  profit  realized  from  growing  wool 
worth  only  from  16  to  25  cents  per  lb.  Compared  with 
the  production  of  almost  anything  else  within  the  far¬ 
mer’s  range,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  sheep 
producing  no  finer  wool  are  worthless;  unless  of  the 
mutton  varieties,  the  carcase  of  which,  when  well  fat¬ 
ted,  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  large  towns  and  cities, 
will  always  be  in  requisition,  and  profitable  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  minute 
details  relative  to  the  comparative  profits  of  growing 
coarse,  medium,  and  very  fine  wool,  for  my  time  will 
not  at  present  permit  me  to  do  so;  but  merely  to  hint 
the  subject  for  the  reflection  of  all  interested.  To  those 
who  grow  indifferent  wool,  I  ask,  when  it  costs  no 
more — nay,  not  so  much — to  support  a  sheep  whose 
fleece  will  command  at  the  present  time,  50  cents  per 
lb.,  will  they  keep  on  their  premises  such  as  produce 
wool  of  the  value  of  20,  25,  or  even  30  cents  per  lb? 
The  careless  and  unambitious  probably  will,  but  the 
thrifty  farmer  who  desires  an  adequate  compensation 
for  his  labor,  will  not  long  submit.  The  period  for 
aiming  to  grow  the  finest  wool  has  come,  and  simply  for 
the  reason,  because  it  now  is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
the  most  profitable.  But  more  anon,  when  convenience 
will  allow  me  to  continue  the  subject. 

My  principal  object  now,  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  interested  in  wool-growing,  to  the  splen¬ 
did  flocks  of  fine- wooled  sheep  kept  in  Washington  Co., 
Pa.,  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Brooke,  in  Virginia. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Lowell,  who  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  test  the  wools  of  that  region, 
that  the  blood  is  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence; 
and  that  several  flocks  will  rival,  in  all  those  properties 
desirable  for  the  manufacturer,  some  of  the  most  noted 
of  Saxony.  No  praise  could  be  higher  or  more  un¬ 
questionable. 

Among  those  which  claim  the  first  attention  in  point 
of  fineness,  is  Mr.  Samuel  Patterson’s,  of  Washington 
county,  whose  flock  numbers  about  1,200.  In  order  to 
set  aside  all  doubt  at  once,  I  will  state  the  fact,  that  Mr. 
P.  received  seventy-five  cents  per  lb.  for  one  hundred 
of  his  buck  fleeces,  (nearly  all  yearlings,)  the  present 
season,  purchased  by  the  Northampton  Manufacturing 


Company;  and  on  his  authority,  received  about  fWo 
months  since,  he  would  probably  obtain  70  cents  per 
lb.,  for  the  residue  of  his  clip.  The  fleeces  of  his  entire 
flock  have  heretofore  averaged  from  24  to  2%  lbs.  ;  and 
from  the  specimens  I  have  seen  of  the  wool  ofhis  last  clip, 
it  was  most  thoroughly  washed;  indeed,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Messrs.  Perk  ins  &  Brown’s  wool,  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
I  have  never  seen  wool  so  perfectly  clean.  His  process 
of  cleansing  is  the  same  as  that  of  Messrs.  P.  &  B., 
which  they  should  favor  the  public  with  a  knowledge  of. 

Within  the  last  week,  myself  and  brother,  H.  K. 
Morrell,  have  received  a  number  of  bucks  purchased  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  selected  by  samples  forwarded  by  letter; 
and  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  no  disappoint¬ 
ment  has  resulted  from  this  mode  of  purchase.  In  the 
language  of  one  who  well  knows  Mr.  P.,  “  he  is  every 
inch  a  man,”  and  I  have  all  confidence  in  stating,  that 
those  who  buy  of  him,  may  safely  follow  my  example. 
The  forms  are  very  symmetrical, — the  wool  will  sort 
extra  and  super  extra — very  compact,  and  several  of 
them,  the  staple  very  long.  The  base  of  Mr.  P.’s  flock 
is  Merino,  descendants,  for  the  most  part,  (as  is  the 
case  with  a  number  of  flocks  in  his  section,)  of  Gen. 
Humphrey’s  importation  of  1802;  together  with  choice 
selections  from  time  to  time,  from  the  celebrated  flock 
of  the  late  Messrs.  Wells  &  Dickinson,  of  Steuben¬ 
ville.  For  further  and  more  minute  information  of 
the  pedigree  of  his  sheep,  I  refer  your  readers  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  G.  Nicholas,  of  Geneva,  and  my  friend 
Daniel  Rogers,  of  lloosic,  both  of  whom  have  obtained 
bucks  of  him  within  the  last  year. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Patterson,  I  w'ill  state  that  his  post-office  ad¬ 
dress  is  Patterson  Mills,  Washington  Co.,  Pa. 

Yours,  &c.,  L.  A.  Morrell. 

Lake  Ridge ,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1846. 


PLANTING-  MOUNTAIN  ASH  AND  CHERRY  SEED,  &G 


R.  H.  Williams,  of  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  wishes  to 
be  informed  relative  to  the  planting  of  the  seeds  of  the 
Mountain  ash,  and  cherry  stones,  so  as  to  secure  their 
vegetation.  He  states  that  he  planted  the  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash  in  autumn,  others  he  hung  up  to  dry  and 
planted  in  the  spring,  ami  others  again  he  picked  from 
the  tree  in  spring  and  planted.  None  grew.  They 
should  have  been  washed  from  the  pulp  in  autumn,  and 
before  becoming  dry  mixed  with  twice  their  bulk  of 
sand  and  exposed  to  the  weather  in  a  continued  moist 
state  till  spring.  The  most  convenient  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  bury  them  in  a  cotton  bag,  after  mixing  with 
sand,  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Early  in 
spring  they  are  to  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  the  richest  gar¬ 
den  mould,  not  more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  decidedly  sandy,  a  sandy  compost  must  be 
made  to  cover  them,  otherwise  a  crust  will  form  by 
rains  and  drying,  and  prevent  the  young  plants  from 
pushing  through.  If  the  seeds  are  left  in  the  pulp 
through  winter,  they  ferment,  and  are  killed. 

The  same  correspondent  states  that  he  planted  plum 
and  cherry  stones  in  autumn,  but  none  grew.  The 
probable  cause  of  failure,  was  the  drying  of  the  stones, 
by  too  long  exposure  to  the  air.  They  must  be  planted 
in  moist  soil,  or  mixed  with  moist  sand,  immediately 
after  taking  from  the  fruit. 

He  also  inquires  the  proper  time  and  manner  to  trim 
currant  bushes.  Early  in  spring  is  a  suitable  time  for 
pruning,  but  it  may  be  done  in  autumn  and  through 
winter.  All  suckers  should  be  prevented  from  grow¬ 
ing,  as  by  producing  a  thick  mass  of  brush  they  lessen 
the  size  of  the  fruit.  Old  and  superabundant  branches 
are  also  to  be  thinned  out.  There  is,  however,  one  or 
twro  other  requisites  in  currant  culture  more  important 
than  pruning.  These  are  to  renew  the  bushes  by  plant¬ 
ing  new  ones,  after  the  old  ones  become  seven  or  eight 
years  old;  and  to  give  them  a  rich  soil,  and  deep,  mel¬ 
low,  and  constant  culture.  By  these  means,  the  fruit 
will  be  more  than  triple  the  size  of  that  grown  on  old 
unpruned  bushes,  growing  neglected  in  grass  and 
weeds. 
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We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  exhibition  of 
this  society,  which  took  place  at  Troy  on  the  23d  and 
24th  days  of  September.  Considered  in  all  respects,  we 
have  seldom  seen  the  exhibition  equalled  by  any  county 
society.  The  animals  were  numerous,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  of  marked  excellence.  The  mechanical  de¬ 
partment — including  farm  implements,  carriages  of  al¬ 
most  every  description,  stoves  of  all  patterns  and  for 
all  purposes,  cabinet  ware,  manufactures  of  leather,  &c., 
was  highly  attractive  and  creditable,  both  for  extent 
and  quality.  The  household  products,  and  ladies’  de¬ 
partment,  presented  a  very  rich  and  varied  display, 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  any  association. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  fruits  and  flowers.  We 
noticed  specimens  of  very  fine  pears  from  Elwas- 
ger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  and  also  several  fine  kinds 
from  H.  Wendell,  Esq.,  Albany;  also  apples,  pears, 
and  enormous  quinces,  from  H.  Burden,  Troy;  beau¬ 
tiful  samples  of  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Winne,  and 
White  Sweetwater  grapes,  from  Messrs.  Hart  and  others, 
of  Troy.  A.  Walsh,  Esq.,  Lansingburgh,  presented 
pea-nuts,  the  growth  of  his  garden. 

The  cattle  were  very  numerous,  and  among  them 
were  some  really  fine  animals.  From  the  herd  of  Geo. 
Vail,  Esq.,  we  noticed  a  lot,  consisting  mostly  of  cows 
and  heifers,  the  greater  portion  of  which  were  only 
presented  for  exhibition.  Among  them  was  his  fine 
imported  Durham  cow,  Lady  Barrington,  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  premium  at  the  late  State  Fair.  We 
observed,  also,  a  fine  Durham  cow  owned  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Haswell,  of  Hoosick,  and  one  which  we  understood  to 
be  owned  by  Mr.  Willard,  of  Troy.  These  cows,  we 
are  informed,  were  bred  by  Judge  Ball,  of  Hoosick. 
They  would  certainly  do  credit  to  any  breeder.  There 
was  a  very  good  Durham  bull  presented  by  Wm.  Hall, 
Troy. 

Among  the  fat  cattle  we  noticed  two  yoke  of  very 
heavy  oxen,  owned  by  A.  Pine,  Pittstown;  another 
yoke  owned  by  Augustus  Lester,  Troy. 

The  show  of  swine  was  particularly  good.  We  ob¬ 
served  some  excellent  pigs  of  the  Berkshire  and  Grass 
breeds,  owned  by  Mr.  Willard,  of  Troy;  a  very 
fine  young  boar  of  similar  blood,  owned  by  J.  B. 
Ford,  Troy;  a  Berkshire  sow  and  litter  of  pigs,  owned 
by  Isaac  Tallmadge,  Schaghticoke;  two  litters  of  very 
superior  pigs,  Berkshire  and  Leicester  breeds,  owned 
by  D.  S.  Greene,  of  Brunswick. 

Of  sheep  we  noticed  good  specimens  of  the  mutton 
breeds,  owned  by  W.  Younghans,  Brunswick,  L. 
Brownell,  Pittstown,  and  J.  Minnick,  of  Sand-Lake; 
and  specimens  of  fine  wooled  sheep,  (Merinos  and  Sax¬ 
ons)  from  Messrs.  Haswell,  of  Hoosick,  Tallmadge,  of 
Schaghticoke,  and  Brown,  of  Pittstown.  There  was 
shown  a  fleece  of  very  fine  wool,  said  to  be  worth  “  one 
dollar  per  lb.”  by  John  Kerr  &  Co.,  Troy. 

In  horses  the  show  may  be  said  to  have  been  uncom¬ 
monly  good.  The  competitors  were  numerous,  and 
there  were  several  fine  animals  which  were  only  for 
exhibition.  We  noticed  a  yearling  colt  of  remarkable 
size  and  points,  got  by  Mr.  Long’s  Sir  Henry;  a  hand¬ 
some  black  stallion  owned  by  Jno.  M.  Fonda,  Troy; 
several  pair  of  fine  matched  horses,  especially,  a  pair 
belonging  to  Mr.  Van  Arnum,  of  Troy,  and  others, 
whose  owners’  names  we  did  not  learn. 

Among  the  horses  for  exhibition  only,  was  the  Gif¬ 
ford  Morgan,  20  years  old,  owned  by  Frederick  A. 
Wier,  of  Walpole,  New  Hampshire.  He  attracted  the 
same  marked  attention  here  that  he  did  at  the  State 
Show. 

Mr.  Calvin  Morse,  of  Lansingburgh,  presented  his 
horse  called  “  Norman,  or  Morse’s  Grey,”  (which  has 
heretofore  received  the  first  premium  of  this  society,) 
with  14  of  his  progeny,  exclusive  of  several  young  foals. 
We  gave  a  cut  of  this  horse  in  our  No.  for  May  last.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  his  stock  make  valuable  horses.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  the  same  number  from  any  one 
horse  of  equal  merit  with  the  fourteen  we  have  men¬ 
tioned.  They  appear  to  be  hardy,  good  tempered, 


strong  constitutioned  animals,  well  calculated  for  he 
road,  and  many  of  them  showing  extraordinary  travel¬ 
ing  powers.  We  noticed  particularly  (among  the  lot 
of  fourteen)  a  very  superior  young  gelding,  owned  by 
H.  H.  Steenburg,  of  Troy,  which  received  the  first 
premium,  and  which  as  as  a  traveller  it  would  be  “  hard 
to  beat.” 

C.  T.  Botts,  Esq.,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  editor  of  the 
Southern  Planter,  saw  Mr.  Morse’s  horse  last  spring, 
and  afterwards  made  some  remarks  in  reference  to  him, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts.  Mr.  B. 
rode  several  miles  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  this  hcrse. 
«  His  action,  (and  as  Demosthenes  said  of  the  orator, 
action  is  everything,)  is  superb.  What  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  this  horse  would  be  to  the  stock  of  Virginia!  We 
have  a  great  many  thin,  slab-sided,  thorough-bred 
mares;  what  there  is  of  them  is  good,  and  what  they 
can  do  they  will  do  all  the  time,  but  they  want  strength 
and  filling  up  in  the  flank  and  loin,  and  we  have  never 
seen  a  horse  better  adapted  to  cross  upon  them  than  this 
dapple  grey  of  Mr.  Morse’s.”  He  pronounced  him  be¬ 
sides,  ‘‘the  finest  and  safest  sulky  or  buggy  horse  it 
was  ever  his  fortune  to  sit  behind.” 


TEN  VARIETIES  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 


DESCRIBED  BY  WM.  R.  PRINCE,  0E  FLUSHING. 


Crimson  Cone  is  an  exceedingly  vigorous  variety, 
with  very  tall  petioles  and  large  foliage;  flowers  stami- 
nate;  fruit  in  profuse  trusses  on  long  peduncles,  the 
berries  brilliant  dark  scarlet,  highly  fragrant,  remarka¬ 
bly  beautiful,  and  striking  beyond  any  of  the  usual  va¬ 
rieties;  the  seeds  very  deeply  imbedded,  ripens  with 
the  later  varieties,  at  the  same  period  as  the  Hovey, 
Hudson,  and  Methven.  At  market  this  variety  com¬ 
mands  the  very  highest  price.  Indeed,  the  fruit  is  so 
beautiful  and  showy,  and  the  crops  so  abundant,  that  it 
may  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  whole 
family. 

Primordian  is  a  new  very  early  variety,  of  vigorous 
habit,  the  flowers  pistillate,  the  berries  crimson,  larger 
than  the  large  early  scarlet,  of  conical  form,  ripening 
about  the  same  period  as  that  variety.  It  is  exceeding¬ 
ly  productive,  the  fruit  in  profuse  clusters,  of  a  fine 
color,  and  very  showy.  It  may  be  deemed  the  most  pro- 
lific  and  estimable  of  all  the  early  varieties  for  the  mar¬ 
kets,  or  for  small  gardens. 

Crimson  Pine  is  a  new  variety  with  large  vigorous 
foliage,  flowers  staminate,  berries  large  dark  red,  but 
not  of  the  deepest  color,  conical  pointed  form,  but  some 
are  obtuse  or  rounded  at  the  extremity,  of  fine  flavor, 
and  rather  early ;  it  assimilates  in  growth  and  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  Hudson's  Bay. 

Unique,  a  vigorous  new  seedling  variety,  originated 
by  ourselves,  in  1845;  the  flowers  staminate;  the  fruit 
scarlet,  of  most  peculiar  form,  being  purse-shaped,  with 
a  short  neck,  sweet  and  delicate;  it  is  very  prolific,  and 
much  esteemed  by  those  who  have  tasted  the  fruit. 

Bishop's  Seedling,  of  the  London  Hort.  Society,  is  a 
very  healthy  rapid  growing  plant;  the  petioles  are 
long,  but  not  as  strong,  nor  the  foliage  as  large  as  some 
of  the  most  robust  varieties;  the  flowers  are  pistillate; 
the  fruit  of  medium  size;  roundish  ovate  form,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  orange  scarlet  color,  firm,  and  of  a  rich  acid  fla¬ 
vor;  it  is  borne  on  long  peduncles  in  very  profuse  clus- 
ters|  and  when  the  foliage  is  pressed  aside,  the  bed 
seems  literally  covered  with  fruit;  it  is  one  of  the  la¬ 
test  at  maturity,  and  a  very  hardy  variety. 

Montevideo  Pine  is  a  vigorous  plant,  and  the  largest  in 
its  dimensions  of  all  the  varieties  that  I  have  seen;  the 
petioles  strong  and  downy,  leaves  broad,  peduncles 
large,  and  the  flowers  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and  stami¬ 
nate;  the  fruit  is  the  largest  average  size  of  all  the  va¬ 
rieties,  of  perfect  regular  conical  form,  rich  scarlet,  re¬ 
markably  showy  and  splendid.  The  berries  continue 
ripening  in  succession  for  3  to  4  weeks,  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  it  being  one  of  the 
latest  of  either  the  Pine  or  Scarlet  classes. 
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T  Hudson,  (of  Cincinnati,)  is  of  vigorous  growth  and 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  rapidly  covers  a  bed  with  its  run¬ 
ners;  the  flowers  pistillate,  the  berries  ovate-pointed, 
without  a  neck,  of  the  same  color  and  nearly  the  same 
form  as  our  common  Hudson,  and  of  good  flavor.  It  is 
remarkably  productive,  and  perhaps  only  equalled  by 
our  Hudson,  and  by  the  Crimson  Cone,  Bishop’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  and  a  few  others,  and  is  a  very  desirable  variety  for 
supplying  the  markets.  This  plant  greatly  resembles  in 
its  growth  and  general  appearance  our  ordinary  Hudson 
strawberry,  and  is  no  doubt  closely  allied  to  it. 

Hudson,  or  Hudson’s  Bay,  ban  old  variety  that  has 
for  a  long  period  been  extensively  grown  for  the  Nevv- 
York  markets.  It  is  of  very  vigorous  growth,  and  is 
one  of  the  few  garden  varieties  that  combine  distinct 
staminale  and  pistillate  plants,  and  it  was  this  variety 
which  the  late  Wm.  Prince  was  in  the  habit  of  planting 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  beds  composed  of  one  of 
the  former  to  ten  of  the  latter  sex,  which  course  was 
urged  upon  cultivators  in  the  short  treatise  on  Horticul¬ 
ture  published  in  1828.  The  wisdom  of  that  suggestion 
has  at  this  late  day  become  fully  proven,  by  its  general 
adoption  throughout  the  whole  family  of  strawberries, 
wherever  the  organs  are  unsexual  or  abortive  without 
the  fertilization  by  a  proximate  variety  of  the  proper 
character.  The  fruit  is  large,  approaching  to  ovate, 
and  pointed,  with  a  neck,  often  hollow  with  a  core,  and 
when  fully  ripe  is  of  a  dark,  rich,  shining  red,  the  flesh 
pale  scarlet,  firm,  and  well  suited  for  carriage,  and  only 
tolerable,  with  much  acidity  before  fully  ripe,  but  at  per¬ 
fect  maturity  it  is  sweet  and  well  flavored,  and  especially 
so  in  a  hot  season.  The  point  of  the  berry  remains  green 
until  the  other  portion  has  reddened,  but  becomes  red 
when  mature,  by  which  the  proper  period  for  gather¬ 
ing  it  can  be  ascertained.  This  variety  has  been  con¬ 
demned  in  England,  because  that  humid  climate  is 
inappropriate  to  perfecting  its  maturity,  and  by  others 
in  this  country  who  have  eaten  it  in  an  immature  state. 
It  requires  our  powerful  sun  to  perfect  it,  and  although 
it  must  be  ranked  among  the  coarser  varieties,  it  is 
nevertheless  of  a  very  good  quality  when  eaten  in  a 
perfectly  ripe  state,  having  then  only  a  slight  acidity, 
which  renders  it  pleasant  in  a  sugared  state.  The  fruit 
is  very  showy,  and  one  of  the  best  for  preserves. 

Green  Strawberry ,  is  allied  to  the  Hautbois  family 
more  than  to  any  other,  but  appears  to  be  of  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  origin.  It  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
foliage,  which  is  of  a  varied  green  hue,  more  delicate, 
and  less  rugose  than  the  Hautbois  class;  the  flowers  are 
perfect;  the  fruit  is  roundish  flattened,  of  medium  size, 
and  some  berries  small,  whitish  green  tinged  with  red- 
dish  brown  over  two-thirds  of  its  surface  at  its  full  ma¬ 
turity;  flesh  solid,  pale  greenish,  of  a  pleasant  and  most 
peculiar  musk  flavor.  The  berries  are  on  very  flexile 
peduncles,  and  when  ripe,  unlike  the  Hautbois  varieties, 
they  are  entirely  concealed  by  the  foliage.  It  is  the 
latest  of  all  except  the  Alpines. 

Buist’s  Prize  is  a  new  seedling  variety;  the  flowers 
staminate,  and  each  section  of  the  calyx  has  three  seg¬ 
ments;  berries  large  and  closely  resembling  the  draw¬ 
ing  issued  by  Mr.  B. ;  its  greatest  diameter  being  at  the 
centre,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp  point;  it  is  of  good 
flavor,  ripening  about  the  medium  period. 


WATERING  GARDEN  PLANTS. 


The  past  season  has  been  remarkable  for  its  heat  and 
moisture,  and  has  consequently  greatly  favored  the 
growth  of  plants.  Yet  the  importance  of  a  copious 
watering  has  been  very  strikingly  showm  by  a  row  of 
Red  Antwerp  Raspberry,  a  part  of  the  row  standing  on 
manured  land  in  open  ground,  and  a  part  under  the  eaves 
of  a  woodhouse  and  on  its  northwest  side.  The  shoots 
of  those  in  open  ground  have  grown  this  year  about 
four  feet;  a  small  part  have  grown  five  feet.  Those 
under  the  eaves  of  the  wood  house  have  grown  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  eight  feet,  and  are  much  more  nu¬ 
merous. 

This  experiment  shows  the  importance  of  attention 
to  some  efficient  system  of  irrigating  gardens. 


In  none  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  is  there  manifested 
a  more  general  and  energetic  spirit  of  improvement  in 
every  branch  of  rural  economy,  than  in  Vermont.  The 
zeal  with  which  agricultural  societies,  which  are  or¬ 
ganized  in  almost  every  county,  are  there  sustained,  i® 
evidence  of  the  advancement  which  the  good  cause  is 
there  making.  We  have  already  received  several  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  exhibitions  which  have  been  held  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  state,  the  present  fall,  of  which  w® 
give  herewith,  a  brief  abstract. 

The  Chittenden  Co.  Society  held  its  exhibition  at 
Burlington,  on  the  24th  September.  The  stock,  particu- 
larly  the  neat  cattle  and  horses,  were  said  to  be  greatly 
superior  in  excellence  and  beauty  to  those  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  exhibition.  The  horticultural  department  was 
also  well  filled.  Fine  specimens  of  grapes,  melons,  and 
other  fruits  were  shown.  Of  domestic  manufactures, 
there  was  a  large  and  good  display. 

The  Rutland  County  Society  held  their  show  atCas- 
tleton,  on  the  24th  September.  Every  department  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  well  filled,  and  the  interest  felt 
by  the  citizens  in  the  labors  of  the  Society,  was  evinced 
by  the  numbers  which  assembled  on  the  occasion — it 
being,  as  stated,  “  by  far  the  greatest  gathering  ever 
witnessed  in  Rutland  County.” 

The  Addison  County  Society  held  its  exhibition  at 
Middlebury,  on  the  30th  September.  The  Galaxy,  in 
reference  to  the  show,  says  “no  agricultural  fair  has 
come  off  more  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  in  attendance.” 
The  show  of  sheep  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  ever 
made  in  the  county.  The  show  of  neat  cattle  is  also 
spoken  of  as  having  been  fine,  and  the  display  of  horses 
indicated  an  evident  improvement  in  this  valuable  de¬ 
scription  of  stock.  The  in-door  departments,  manu¬ 
factures,  fruits,  &c.,  are  highly  spoken  of. 

The  Caledonia  County  Society’s  exhibition,  we  have 
not  received  an  account  of.  This  spirited  society  or¬ 
dered  seventy-five  copies  of  the  Cultivator  for  distribu¬ 
tion  as  premiums  and  gratuities. 

The  Windham  County  society  held  its  exhibition  at 
Brattleboro,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  October.  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  one  of  great  interest. 
According  to  the  Phoenix,  published  at  Brattleboro,  it 
was  a  superior  exhibition  to  any  before  holden  in  that 
county,  and  was  attended  by  a  very  large  crowd  of 
“  citizen-farmers,  with  their  wives  anti  daughters.” 
The  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  “  characterized  by 
great  harmony  of  feeling,  and  increased  zeal  in  the 
great  cause  of  agriculture.” 


IMPROVED  STOCK  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Wm.  Fisher  Hobbs,  of  Mark’s  Hall,  Essex, 
lately  disposed  of  the  greater  portion  of  his  live  stock, 
consisting  of  Hereford  cattle,  Leicester  sheep,  and  im¬ 
proved  Essex  pigs,  by  a  sale  at  auction.  The  cows 
averaged  25  guineas,  bull  calves  11^  guineas.  The 
Leicester  rams  brought  7|  guineas  per  head,  ewes  48 
shillings  (sterling)  per  head.  Lambs,  a  cross  of  the 
Leicester  and  South  Down,  31  shillings  per  head.  Of 
swine,  the  boars  brought  10  guineas,  the  sows  15 
guineas  each. 

A  part  of  the  herd  of  Short  Horn  cattle,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  late  Earl  Spencer,  and  by  him  willed 
to  Mr.  Hall,  his  bailiff,  has  been  lately  sold.  Some  of 
them  brought  very  high  prices;  a  yearling  bull  sold 
for  370  guineas,  and  his  dam  for  132  guineas.  A  bull 
calf  was  sold  to  the  agent  of  the  French  government  for 
225  guineas.  The  celebrated  Short-Horn  bull  “Capt. 
Shafto,”  formerly  owned  by  Mr.  Loft,  has  lately  been 
bought  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  for  325  guineas. 

We  find  in  another  paper  an  account  of  the  annual  sale 
and  letting  of  rams  of  the  improved  Cotswold  breed,  by 
Mr.  Hewer,  of  North  Leach,  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  H. 
has  been  known  as  a  sheep-breeder  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and  the  stock  offered  on  this  occasion  are 
stated  to  have  been  equal  in  quality  to  any  he  had  ever 
produced.  There  were  four  sheep  offered  for  letting, 
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and  one  of  those,  a  shearling,  made  41  guineas.  There 
were  also  41  sold;  the  average  of  the  whole  45 amount¬ 
ing  to  15/.  12s.  8d.  per  head. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  in  England,  that 
for  weight  and  value  of  fleece,  early  maturity,  and  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  meat,  combined,  no  breed  is  more 
profitable  than  this. 

One  of  the  plates  of  the  Farmers  Magazine  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  represents  three  beautiful  Leicester  rams  bred 
by  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Burley-on-the-Hill,  Rutland. 
The  drawings  appear  to  have  been  taken  just  after  the 
gheep  were  shorn,  and  therefore  exhibit  their  true  form, 
undisguised  by  wool.  One  of  the  three  whose  portraits 
are  given  was  sold  to  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Bedfordshire, 
for  £120.  The  three  engraved  portraits  were  taken 
from  a  group  of  seven  which  had  been  painted  for  Mr. 
Smith,  which  sold,  in  the  aggregate,  for  700  guineas. 
Sixty  of  his  rams  sold  in  September,  1845,  at  an  ave¬ 
rage  of  19  guineas  each.  Mr.  S.,  it  is  stated,  has  re¬ 
ceived  at  least  50  premiums  by  this  flock,  from  various 
agricultural  meetings. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS, 

Awarded  at  the  N.  Y  State  Fair ,  Auburn ,  Sept.,  1846. 


[Concluded  from  our  last.] 


BUTTER. 

Greatest  quantity  made  from  five  cows  in  30  days — 
1st,  E.  R.  Evans,  Marcy,  $25;  2d,  A.  C.  Crocker, 
Union,  $15. 

Best  25  pounds  made  in  June — 1st,  Joseph  Baker, 
Otisco,  $10;  2d,  Wm.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Col.  Tour;  3d, 
Elisha  Sheldon,  Homer,  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  50  pounds  made  at  any  one  time — 1st,  Joseph 
Baker,  $15;  2d,  A.  C.  Crocker,  Col.  Tour;  3d,  Abram 
Adams,  Preble,  Silver  Medal;  4th,  Elisha  Sheldon, 
Homer,  Diploma;  5th,  John  G.  Wheeler,  Sennett,  Vol. 
Trans. 

CHEESE. 

Best  100  lbs.  one  year  old  and  over. —1st  and  2d,  no 
arwards;  3d,  Robert  Eells,  Oneida  Co.,  Silver  Medal; 
4th,  Wm.  Ottley,  Ontario  Co.,  Diploma;  5th,  H.  N. 
Washbon,  Otsego  Co.,  Yol.  Trans. 

Best  less  than  one  year  old. — 1st,  no  awards;  2d, 
Robert  Eells,  Col.  Tour;  3d,  Wm.  Ottley,  Silver  Medal; 
4th,  Isaac  Bucklin,  Cayuga  Co.,  Diploma;  5th,  Antho¬ 
ny  Shaw,  Scipio,  Yol.  Trans. 

SUGAR. 

Best  Maple. —  1st.  Benj.  Gauss,  Jr.,  E.  Bloomfield, 
$10;  2d,  Moses  Eames,  Rutland,  $5;  3d,  Erastus  Bige¬ 
low,  Sangerfield,  Diploma;  4th,  U.  E.  Talman,  Tully, 
Vol.  Trans. 

SILKS. 

Manufactured. — Clark  Avery,  Perryville,  $15. 

Sewing  Silk. — 1st,  Clark  Avery,  $10;  2d,  Joseph 
Belcher,  $5;  3d,  David  Irish,  Diploma;  4th,  N.  M. 
Coburn,  Vol.  Trans. 

Reeled  Silk. — 1st,  Joseph  Belcher,  $5;  2d,  N.  M.  Co¬ 
burn,  Diploma;  3d,  David  Irish,  Yol.  Trans. 

Cocoons. — 1st,  N.  M.  Coburn,  $10;  2d,  Jos.  Belcher, 
Col.  Tour. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Woolen  Blankets.— 1st,  Wm.  Ottley,  Phelps,  $5; 
2d,  F.  P.  Brown,  Elbridge,  $4;  3d,  Geo.  W.  Henry, 
Martinsburgh,  $3. 

Flannels. — Albert  L.  White,  $5;  2d,  Clark  Avery, 
$4;  3d,  Wm.  Ottley,  $3. 

Woolen  Cloths. — 1st,  M.  W.  Priest,  Little  Falls,  $5; 
2d  and  3d,  O.  Kellogg,  Skaneateles,  $4,  and  $3. 

Woolen  Carpets.-*-  1st,  Jonathan  Conger,  Groton,  $5; 
2d,  No.  474,  owner  unknown  to  the  committee,  $4; 
3d,  D.  C.  Monroe,  Elbridge,  $3. 

Tow  Cloth. — A.  Shaw,  Scipio,  $3. 

Linen. — 1st,  A.  Pine,  Pittstown,  $5;  2d,  F.  P.  Brown, 
Elbridge,  $4;  3d,  E.  W.  Bateman,  Venice,  $3. 

Linen  Diaper. — 1st,  A.  Pine,  Pittstown,  $5;  2d,  Mar¬ 
garet  Jeffery,  Truxton,  $4;  3d,  Geo.  W.  Henry,  Mar¬ 
tinsburgh,  $3. 


Linen  Thread. — R.  S.  Ransom,  Perryville,  $2. 

Hearth  Rugs. — 1st,  Hotchkiss  &  Smith,  Auburn,  $5^ 
2d,  J.  Barber,  Auburn,  $4;  3d,  Miss  A.  R.  Smith, Ver¬ 
non,  $3. 

Double  Coverlets.- — 1st,  Caroline  C.  Jones,  West¬ 
moreland,  $4;  2d,  C.  R.  Nichols,  Darien,  $3;  3d,  C. 
Britt,  Perryville,  $2;  4th,  J.  Conger,  Groton,  Vol. 
Trans. 

Woolen  Stockings. —  1st,  Margaret  Jeffrey,  Truxton, 
$2;  2d,  Mrs.  Greenleaf,  Watertown,  Vol.  Trans. ;  3d, 
David  Thomas,  Aurora,  Diploma. 

Wove  Woolen  Stockings. — Miss  L.  C.  Morris,  Au¬ 
burn,  $2. 

Kersey. — 1st,  C.  Britt,  Perryville,  $3;  2d,  R.  S. 
Ransom,  $2;  3d,  A.  Pine,  Pittstown,  Vol.  Trans. 

Linen  Knit  Stockings.— 1st,  Chester  Gridley,  Sen¬ 
nett,  $2;  2d,  E.  W.  Bateman,  Venice,  Vol.  Trans. ; 
3d,  J.  L.  Eastman,  Lodi,  Diploma. 

Knit  Cotton  Stockings—  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  L.  C.  Mor¬ 
ris,  Auburn,  $2,  Vol.  Trans.,  and  Diploma. 

Bed  Quilts. — 1st,  Rebecca  Johnson,  Syracuse,  $5; 
2d,  L.  C.  Morris,  Auburn,  $3;  3d,  B.  F.  Hawks,  Phelps, 
$3. 

Rag  Carpets. — 1st,  Wm.  Ramsey,  Elbridge,  $3; 
2d,  Geo.  Hawley,  Auburn,  $2;  3d,  Abram  Adams, 
Preble,  Vol.  Trans;  4th,  Jonathan  Paddock,  Aurelius, 
Vol.  Trans. 

FRUIT. 

Table  Apples. — 1st,  Benj.  Hodge,  Buffalo,  $5;  2d, 
A.  Bryant  &  Son,  Buffalo,  $3;  3d,  C.  Parvis,  Greece, 
Vol.  Trans. 

Best  twelve  sorts—  J.  C.  Hastings,  Clinton,  $3. 
Seedling  Apple. — Isaac  Hildreth,  Geneva,  $3. 

Table  Pears.— 1st,  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
$3;  2d,  Benj.  Hodge,  Buffalo,  Vol.  Trans. 

Winter  Pears.— Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  Vol. 
Trans. 

Quinces. — Geo.  Underwood,  Auburn,  Vol.  Trans. 

Native  Grapes _ Edward  Thomas,  Geneva,  Vol.  Tr. 

Foreign  Grapes. — Chester  Parsons,  Skaneateles,  Vol. 
Trans. 

Best  Peaches. — Bissell  &  Hooker,  Rochester,  Voh 
Trans. 

Plums.— G.  F.  Pratt,  Buffalo,  Vol.  Trans. 
FLOWERS. 

1st,  James  Wilson,  Albany,  Silver  Medal ;  2d,  Prof. 
J.  W.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  Diploma;  3d,  Elwanger 
&  Barry,  Rochester,  Vol.  Trans. 

Seedling  Dahlias. — 1st  and  2d,  Edward  Thomas,  Ge¬ 
neva,  two  Diplomas. 

Best  twenty -five  varieties  of  Dahlias. — 1  st,  James 
Wilson,  Albany,  Silver  Medal ;  2d,  Elwanger  &  Barry, 
Rochester,  Diploma;  3d,  Prof.  Jackson,  Schenectady? 
Vol.  Trans. 

Best  Floral  Ornament—  James  Wilson,  Albany, 
Silver  Medal. 

Bouquets.— 1st,  James  Wilson,  Albany,  Col.  Tour; 
2nd  and  3d,  L.  Menand,  Albany,  Diploma  and  Vol. 
Trans. 

Green-House  Plants.— 1st,  Mrs.  M.  Miller,  Auburn, 
Diploma;  2d,  Miss  H.  C.  Morse,  Skaneateles,  VoL 
Trans. 

German  Asters.— Prof.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  Vol. 
Trans. 

Best  twelve  Roses.— 1st,  James  Wilson,  Albany,  Di¬ 
ploma;  2d,  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionary  Premiums  for  Floral  Ornaments.— 
Diplomas  were  awarded  to  Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop  Martin, 
Willow  Brook ;  Elihu  Tyler,  Buffalo;  Elwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester;  Prof.  Coppock,  Buffalo;  Wm.  Webb, 
Buffalo ;  Benj.  Hodge,  Buffalo ;  Henry  Morgan,  Aurora. 
VEGETABLES. 

Water-Melons. — H.  N.  Langworthy,  Rochester,  CoL 
Tour. 

Musk-Melons. — Geo.  Cooper,  Irondequoit,  Vol.  Trans. 
White  Carrots. — C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  Vol. 
Trans. 

Field  Carrots. — J.  H.  Osborn,  Mentz,  Vol.  Trans. 
Beets,  ( long  blood.)— C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester^ 
!  Vol.  Trans. 
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White  Parsneps,  White  Table  Parsneps,  and  Cabba¬ 
ges. — Geo.  Cooper,  Irondequoit,  three  Vols.  Trans. 

Tomatoes  and  Egg-Plant . — C.  F.  Crossman,  Roches¬ 
ter,  two  Vols,  Trans. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — H.  G.  Dickinson,  Yol.  Trans. 

Lima  Beans. — Ira  Hopkins,  Auburn,  Yol.  Trans. 

Parsley. — Geo.  Cooper,  Irondequoit,  Vol.  Trans. 

Squashes. — H.  G.  Dickinson,  (one  weighing  80  lbs,) 
Vol.  Trans.;  Hiram  Hubbard,  Canandaigua,  (Six  from 
one  seed,  weighing  575  lbs.,  and  one  of  which,  146| 
lbs.,)  Vol.  Trans. 

Pumpkins. — C.  Moses,  Skaneateles,  Vol.  Trans. 

Seed  Corn. — Chester  Gridley,  Sennett,  Vol.  Trans. ; 
John  Thompson,  Ledyard,  Vol.  Trans;  J.  F.  Osborn, 
Mentz,  Vol.  Trans. 

Mangel  Wurzel. — James  Rattle,  Sennett,  Vol.  Trans. 

Sugar  Beets. — J.  F.  Osborn,  Mentz,  Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionary  Premium — For  beets,  carrots,  and 
millet,  Thos.  Ogden,  Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionary  Premium — For  sweet  corn  and  red 
peppers,  A.  Custin,  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  Table  Potatoes. — C.  R.  Nichols,  for  Mercers, 
$2;  C.  F.  Crossman,  for  Long  Pink-Eyes,  Vol. 
Trans.;  J.  F.  Osborn,  for  Long  Pink  Eyes,  Vol.  Tr. 

Seedling  Potatoes. — N.  S.  Smith,  Buffalo,  for  Pink 
Eyes,  $5;  the  same  for  four  varieties,  Col.  Tour. 

WHEAT. 

R.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  (three  varieties,) Vol.  Trans.; 
Martin  Smith,  White  Flint,  $5. 

BEEHIVES. 

Aaron  Colton,  Pittsfield,  Vermont,  $5;  Wm.  R.  Kel¬ 
sey,  Starkey,  N.  Y.,  Vol.  Trans. 

STOVES,  &c. 

For  Cooking. — *st,  Jackson  &  Phelps,  Syracuse, 
(Buck,  No.  8,)  for  Hotels,  Diploma;  2d,  D.  E.  Stafford, 
(Telegraph,)  Silver  Medal ;  3d,  Anthony  Davy  &  Co., 
Troy,  (Washington  Air-Tight,)  six  sizes,  Diploma. 

Parlor  Air-Tight. — 1st,  Atwood,  Cole  &  Crane, 
Troy,  Silver  Medal;  2d,  Wager  &  Dater,  Diploma;  3d, 
J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Diploma. 

Stove  Hollow  Ware. —  -  Hoag,  Schenectady,  (5 

pieces,)  Vol.  Trans. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Reaping  Machine. — C.  H.  McCormick,  Rockbridge 
Co.,  Virginia,  $5. 

Stump  Machine . — R.  H.  Hall,  Owego,  $10. 

Grain  Planter  and  Sowing  Machine . — P.  Seymour, 
E.  Bloomfield,  $5. 

Sowing  Machine. — W.  H.  Jones,  Bridgeport,  Ct., 
Diploma. 

Flax-Pulling  Machine. — H.  Hill,  Diploma. 

Bells. — A.  J.  Meneely,  West  Troy,  Diploma. 

Door-Lock  and  Bell-Pulls. — Dana  &  Price,  Utica, 
$5. 

Rockaway  Buggies.— Allen  &  Carpenter,  James  Gould 
&  Co.,  Albany,  Diplomas. 

Double  Acting  Force  Pump. — Phelps  &  Messenger, 
Oneida,  $3;  H.  G.  Madison,  Syracuse,  Diploma. 

Fire  Engine. — Calvin  Young,  (16  yrs  old,)  Auburn,  $5. 

Balance  Slide  Farm.  Gate.— H.  White,  Kirkland, 
$3;  S.  Benham,  Camillus,  Diploma.  I 

Portable  Bedstead. — James  Hazlett,  Utica,  $3. 

Refrigeratory  and  Shower  Bath. — E.  Taylor,  Ro¬ 
chester,  $5. 

Horse-Yoke. — E.  H.  Danforth,  Busti,  $3. 

Leather  Dressing  Machine. — S.  Wilson,  Dansville,  $3. 

Imitation  Graining. — F.  Van  Doom,  Rochester,  $3. 

Smut  Machine.— W ilson  &  McCullough,  Syracuse, 
Diploma. 

Buckwheat  Cleaner. — Daniel  Pease,  Jr.,  Diploma. 

Mill  for  Sawing  Sidh'ng.-’-Nelson  Peck,  Lyons,  Di¬ 
ploma. 

Portable  Grist  Mill. — J.  H.  Bristol,  (Fitzgerald’s 
patent,)  Diploma. 

Hay  Scales.- — J.  F.  Keeler,  Cazenovia,  $5. 

Ox-Yoke. — E.  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Diploma. 

Rock  Drilling  Machine. — Richard  Dibble,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Diploma. 

Buggy-Wagons  and  Chariotees. — John  W.  Bates, 
Utica,  Diploma. 


Wagon-Wheel. — J.  C.  Royce,  Cuylerville,  Diploma. 

Compound  Carriage  Wheel. — Norman  Reede,  On¬ 
ondaga,  $3. 

Self-Acting  Cheese  Press. — W.  C.  Pratt,  Weedsport, 
Diploma. 

Seraphines. — Upton  &  Miller,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Whips. — W.  R.  Strong,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Sofa  and  Card-Tables. — Chas.  Rust  &  Son,  Syracuse, 
Diploma. 

Portable  Hunting  and  Fishing  Case. — Wm.  Gardner, 
Geneva,  Diploma. 

Stove  Pattern  Carving. — J.  F.  Seymour,  Utica,  Di¬ 
ploma. 

Boot  Crimping  Machine. — J.  H.  Ladue,  Cato,  $3. 

Mustard,  and  Paste  Stacking. — D.  Murdock  &  Co., 
Albany,  Diploma. 

Saddlery  and  Hardware. — Hasson  Frazier,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  $3. 

Harness  and  Bridles. — P.  Williamson,  Skaneateles, 
Diploma;  F.  A.  Keeler,  Albany,  Diploma;  C.  H. 
Wheaton,  Homer,  Diploma. 

Butter  Firkins. — Abram  Sherman,  Summer  Hill,  $2. 

Model  Steam  Engine. — D.  D.  R.  Ormsby,  Homer, 
Diploma. 

Card  Printing  Press. — F.  A.  Marsh,  Diploma. 

Hand-Power  Planing  Machine.— Andrew  Parker, 
Auburn,  Diploma. 

Morticing  Machine. — Benj.’  H.  Otis,  Syracuse,  Di¬ 
ploma. 

Revolving  Bellows.— Jerome  Darling,  Adrian,  Mich., 
Diploma. 

Drill  Sawing  Machine.- — Pennock  &  Pierce,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  Diploma. 

Sculpture  in  Wood. — J.  Sangster,  (14  yrs.  old,)  $5. 

Sash  Lock. — James  Jones,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

W.  M.  Beauchamp,  Jr.  Skaneateles,  Diploma;  Miss 
Cox,  for  Pencil  Drawing  Diploma;  Miss  Conlding,  for 
Crayon  Pencil  Drawing,  Diploma. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

Shell  Work. — Miss  L.  C.  Morris,  Auburn,  $3. 

Wax  Work. — Miss  L.  C.  Morris,  $5,  and  Diploma; 
Mary  F.  Snow,  $3. 

Neeule  Work.— Fire  Screens. — Delia  M.  Colvin, 
Syracuse,  $5;  LydiaS.  Russell,  $5. 

Ottoman  Covers. — Delia  M.  Colvin,  $3;  F.E.  Thom, 
ton,  Fleming,  $3;  Mrs.  N.  M.  Stephens,  Elbridge,  $3, 
and  Diploma. 

Table  Covers.— Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Patterson,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  $4  and  Diploma. 

Groups  of  Flowers.- — Mr.  John  Porter,  Auburn,  $3. 

Lamp  Mats. — Mrs.  W.  G.  Pierce,  Auburn,  $3;  Mr. 
Brockway,  Brockport,  for  variety  of  worsted-work. 
Diploma. 

Worsted  Rugs.— Mrs.  Lucas,  Auburn,  $4;  Mrs.  Roxa¬ 
na  Cottle  Hurston,  Buffalo,  $2,  and  Diploma;  Cornelius 
Walcott,  Elbridge,  $3. 

Fancy  Chairs. — Mrs.  Sarah  Harbottle,  Auburn,  $1; 
Joseph  Sabin,  Syracuse,  Diploma;  Ladies  of  Utica  Fe¬ 
male  Academy,  $3,  and  Diploma. 

Handkerchiefs,  Caps,  fyc. — Mrs.  V.  R.  Voorhees,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  $3;  Miss  Abby  Allen,  Camden,  $3;  Miss 
Green,  Jordan,  (child’s  dress,)  $1. 

Fancy  Painting  and  Needle  Work. — Mrs.  Wm.  A. 
Dutcher,  Milo,  $3,  and  Diploma. 

Embroidered  Shawls. — Mrs.  Alanson  Benson,  Skane¬ 
ateles,  $3;  Mrs.  John  G.  Wheeler,  Sennett,  (Thibet 
cloth,)  $3. 

Embroidered  aud  Stuffed  Quilts. — Mrs.  Joseph  Beach, 
Auburn,  $3;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Johnston,  Syracuse,  $2; 
Mrs.  Roxanna  Cottle  Hurston,  Buffalo,  Diploma;  Mrs 
Hiram  Hubbard,  Canandaigua,  $3;  Mrs.  Eliza  Harmon, 
Wheatland,  $2;  Miss  Mary  J.  Patty,  Auburn,  $2,  and 
Diploma;  Mrs.  D.  C.  Munroe,  Elbridge,  $3;  Mrs.  Eli¬ 
za  Harmon,  Wheatland,  $2;  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Sheer,  Phelps, 
Diploma;  Mrs.  C.  A.  Frost,  Delhi,  Diploma;  Miss  L. 
C.  Morris,  Auburn,  $1. 

Silk  Patch  Piano  Cover. — Miss  Harriet  A.  Williams, 
Rochester,  $2,  and  Diploma. 

Embroidered  Silk  Suspenders. — Mary  C.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Albany,  $3,  and  Diploma. 
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Ornamental  Bead  Bcll-Rope.~M.xB.  Millard  Fill¬ 
more,  Buffalo,  $5,  and  Diploma. 

Fringe  Mittens . — Mrs.  S.  T.  Stebbins,  Homer,  $1, 
and  Diploma. 

Lace  Veils. — Miss  Abbott,  Auburn,  $3. 

Worsted  Card  Port-Folio . — Miss  Matilda  Davis,  Buf¬ 
falo,  $2. 

Ornamental  and  Domestic  Needle  Work . — Mrs.  V. 
R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  Diploma,  and  for  Table  Cover, 
$2,  and  Diploma. 

Bonnets. — Mrs.  Cook,  Syracuse,  $3,  and  Diploma; 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Graham,  Auburn,  Diploma;  Miss  Atwood, 
Salem,  $5,  and  Diploma. 

Lace  Caps  and  Capes. — Mrs.  Cook,  Syracuse,  $3,  and 
Diploma. 

Fancy  Worsted  Chain. — Miss  Mary  F.  Snow,  Au¬ 
burn,  Diploma. 

Lamp  Stand. — Mrs.  B.  F.  Hawks,  Phelpstown,  Di¬ 
ploma. 

Silver  Ware ,  Pens,  fyc. — Willard  Hawley  &  Co., 
Syracuse,  $5,  and  Diploma;  F.  W.  Maffit,  Syracuse,  $5, 
and  Diploma;  B.  R.  Norton,  Syracuse,  (for  Gold  Pens,) 
$5,  and  Diploma;  Washburn  &  Robinson,  Taunton, 
Mass.,  (for  Pen-Nibs,)  Diploma;  S.  N.  Smith,  Auburn, 
(for  Dental  Work,)  Diploma. 

Weather  Strip  for  Doors. — Wm.  Genett,  Syracuse, 
(Gifford’s  Patent,)  Diploma. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

1st.  Davis  Cossit,  Onondaga,  $15;  2d,  Azarial  Letts, 
Ulysses,  $12;  Henry  Willard,  Cayuga;  $10;  L.  C. 
Pratt,  Salina,  Col.  Tour;  J.  B.  Gaylord,  Auburn,  Vol. 
Trans.  JOSEPH  ALLEYN,  Ass’t.  Sec*y. 


OSAGE  ORANGE. 


Wm.  Neff,  Esq.,  in  a  communication  to  the  Ohio 
Cultivator,  says  he  has  long  since  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  Osage  orange,  is  decidedly  preferable  to 
any  other  plant  for  hedging. 

“  The  plants,”  he  observes,  “  are  best  propagated  from 
the  seed,  which  I  have  always  planted  in  the  spring,  (from 
not  having  been  able  to  get  them  in  the  fall,)  in  a  nur¬ 
sery,  in  broad  drills,  about  a  foot  apart,  the  seed  scat¬ 
tered  and  separated  an  inch  or  two  in  the  drills. 
My  experience,  however,  plainly  tells  me  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  the  fall,  as  when  planted  in  the 
spring  they  vegetate  but  sparingly,  and  oftentimes 
many  spring  up  the  ensuing  season,  from  the  seed  which 
had  laid  in  the  ground  a  year.” 

The  seeds,  he  says,  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Columbus,  Hempstead  county, 
Arkansas,  for  the  mere  expense  of  gathering.  He 
states  that  in  one  quart  there  are  about  eight  thousand  | 
seeds.  The  plant  is  said  to  be  very  hardy,  and  when 
once  vegetated  is  sure  to  grow. 

“  The  plants  may  also  be  favorably  propagated  from 
the  trimmings  of  the  roots  when  taken  from  the  nur¬ 
sery  to  set  in  the  hedge.  They  may  be  cut  in  small 
pieces,  only  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  planted  in 
drills  with  the  end  barely  covered  by  the  soil.  They 
will  be  sure  to  grow,  unless  they  have  been  too  much 
exposed,  and  suffered  to  become  dry,  which  should  be 
carefully  avoided  by  covering  with  earth  till  ready  to 
plant. 

“  At  one  year  old,  they  may  be  transplanted  to  the 
hedge,  or  at  two  years  they  are  stronger  and  better,  and 
give  more  spare  roots  to  propagate  from.  I  have  not 
found  the  fall  planting  to  succeed  well — the  spring  is 
far  preferable. 

“  At  a  year  old,  whether  they  remain  in  the  nursery 
or  set  in  the  hedge,  they  should  be  cut  off  within  one  or 
two  inches  of  the  ground;  the  next  spring  six  inches; 
and  about  the  first  of  July  about  fifteen  inches;  and  if 
not  in  July,  then  the  following  spring,  after  which  they 
will  require  but  little  more  than  side  and  extreme  top 
pruning.  Or  the  hedge  may  be  thickened,  and  some  of 
the  above  pruning  avoided,  and  perfected  sooner,  and 
perhaps  as  desirably,  both  for  utility  and  beauty,  by 
careful  intertwining  of  the  lower  branches;  the  nume¬ 
rous  thorns  will  prevent  any  change  of  their  places. 


“In  making  the  hedge,  the  ground  should,  of  course, 
be  well  prepared  the  previous  year,  and  in  the  early 
spring  well  plowed  and  harrowed,  till  quite  mellow. 
The  line  is  then  laid,  and  a  trench  formed  with  a  spade 
deep  and  wide  enough  to  admit  the  roots;  plant  in  two 
rows,  six  inches  apart,  and  twelve  inches  apart  in  each 
row,  diagonally,  so  that  the  double  row  makes  the 
plants  equal  to  six  inches  apart  in  one  line.  The  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  plants  can  be  well  preserved,  by 
first  preparing  a  stick  cut  in  niches  at  every  six  inches, 
and  laid  alongside  the  trench,  which,  being  straight  on 
the  one  side,  will  govern  one  row,  and  the  eye  will 
direct  the  other  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  plants 
having  been  taken  up  and  properly  pruned  of  the  tops 
and  roots,  are  scattered  along  the  trench,  and  a  man  or 
boy,  taking  one  in  each  hand,  puts  them  in  their  places 
in  the  trench,  while  another  stands  with  the  shovel  of 
well  pulverized  earth,  which  he  carefully  casts  upon 
the  roots,  and  thus  they  proceed  on;  afterwards  fill  in 
and  press  the  earth  to  the  roots  with  the  hand  or 
foot.  When  all  are  set,  by  means  of  a  more  eleva¬ 
ted  line,  and  a  good  eye,  they  may  be  pressed  to  a 
perfect  straight  line.  Dress  your  ground,  and  all  is 
done  till  the  weeds  and  grass  want  eradicating.  It  is 
a  general  error  in  rearing  trees,  &c.,.to  suppose  the 
work  done  when  planted.  It  is  worse  than  labor  lost, 
unless  afterwards  cultivated  and  protected  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  stock,  grass,  and  weeds;  nay,  it  is  down¬ 
right  waste.” 


EXPORTATION  OF  AMERICAN  WOOL. 

Hamilton  Gay,  Esq.,  of  New- York,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Journal  of  Commerce ,  states  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  American  wool  in  the  English  mar¬ 
kets,  is  its  unclean  condition,  and  not  a  prejudice  against 
the  article,  merely  because  it  is  American.  He  says 
our  wool  has  not  only  been  shipped  in  bad  condition, 
“  each  fleece  by  itself  considered,  but  long  wool  and 
short  wool,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  coarse  and  the 
fine,  the  felting  and  clothing  qualities,  have  been  min¬ 
gled  in  the  same  sack,  with  a  degree  of  knowledge  and 
judgment  about  equal  to  that  which  would  characterize 
the  conduct  of  a  farmer  who  should  send  his  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  to  market,  mixed  together  in  the  same 
bag.”  This  he  is  confident  has  much  depressed  its  value 
in  England,  for  “nowhere,”  says  he,  “is  property  so 
carefully  examined  and  so  correctly  estimated  before 
purchasing,  as  in  that  country;  and  no  where  else 
does  a  good  article  of  its  kind,  in  good  condition,  bring 
so  high  a  relative  price;  and  nowhere  are  such  heavy 
deductions  made  and  allowed  for  fraud  and  ill  con¬ 
dition.” 

He  states  the  consumption  of  England  to  be  about 
two  hundred  millions  of  pounds  annually,  three-fourths 
of  which  is  the  growth  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
balance  is  said  to  be  c*  imported  from  every  climate  of 
the  earth,  duty  free.”  He  thinks  all  must  agree,  “'that 
hereafter  the  prices  of  our  wool  must  be  regulated  prin¬ 
cipally  by  its  export  value  ” — that  “it  must  be  so  to 
enable  our  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  ri¬ 
vals,  as  well  as  from  the  abundant  supply.” 


SALE  OF  AYRSHIRE  STOCK. 


The  sale  of  Capt.  Geo.  Randall’s  herd  of  Ayrshires, 
took  place  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  6th  of  last  month. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  gentleman  who  was  present  for 
the  following  memoranda  : — 

Cows. 

Young  Swinley,  (imported,)  11  years  old,  sold  to  Mr. 
Gray,  of  Boston,  for  $70. 

Maggie,  (dam  Young  Swinley,)  6  years  old,  sold  to 
Mr.  Bickett,  for  the  Mass.  Ag.  Society,  for  $90. 

Pink ,  (dam  Maggie,)  4  years  old,  sold  to  Mr.  Law- 
son,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  for  $75. 

Medal,  (imported,)  7  years  old,  sold  to  Mr.  Lawson3 
for  $1271. 
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Heifers. 

Gowan ,  3  years  old,  sold  to  Mr.  Bickett,  for  $105. 
Nelly,  3  years  old,  sold  to  Mr.  Sproat,  of  Taunton, 
Mass.,  for  $52£. 

Bulls. 

Jock  the  Laird ,  1  year  old,  sold  to  Mr.  Rodman,  of 
New  Bedford,  for  $70. 

Sandy ,  1  year  old,  sold  to  Mr.  Dean,  for  $29. 


HYBERNATING-  ANIMALS. 


The  manner  in  which  life  is  supported  in  those  ani¬ 
mals,  which  remain  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  dormancy, 
is,  to  the  first  view,  at  least,  quite  mysterious.  In  our  re¬ 
gion  of  country,  we  have  the  wood-chuck,  (or  <f  ground 
hog,”)  hedge  hog,  and  some  other  animals,  which  pass 
six  or  seven  months  of  the  year  in  a  senseless  sleep. 
During  this  long  period,  they  take  neither  food  nor 
drink,  and  most  of  the  functions  of  the  body  are  totally 
suspended.  The  black  bear  also  hybernates  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  winter  season,  but  does  not  fall 
into  as  low  a  degree  of  torpidity  while  (e  denned  up,” 
as  some  other  animals. 

It  is  a  matter  which  has  often  excited  inquiry,  how 
life  could  be  supported  for  so  long  a  time,  apparently 
without  sustenance.  Observation,  however,  teaches, 
that  in  hybernating  animals,  a  deposit  of  nourishment 
is  accumulated  during  their  active  period,  which  serves 
as  a  source  of  subsistence  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  material  which  affords  this  supply,  is  fat, 
and  during  the  period  of  sleep  it  is  gradually  consumed 
by  the  process  of  respiration,  or  in  supporting  life. 
The  amount  of  material  consumed  is  less,  however, 
than  would  be  at  first  supposed.  The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  life  is  only  kept  up  in  a  very  low  degree — the  very 
slight  action  of  the  system  occasioning  but  little  waste, 
and,  of  course,  calling  only  for  a  supply  proportionate¬ 
ly  small. 

Dr.  Holmes,  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  in  a  very  sensi¬ 
ble  and  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  remarks: 

“  The  physiological  condition  of  those  animals  which 
become  completely  torpid  during  winter,  cannot  be 
perfectly  ascertained.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  they  have  a  great  diminution  of  bodily  temperature 
— breathe  very  slowly  indeed,  so  that  it  is  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  to  perceive  any  respiration  at  all — the  pulsation  of 
the  heart  is  hardly  felt,  and  the  circulation  is  of  course 
very  languid.  The  feeling  or  irritability  is  almost  de¬ 
stroyed,  for  you  can  cut  off  a  limb  and  lay  open  the 
body  without  their  appearing  to  feel  it.  As  we  have 
before  stated,  they  become  very  lean  and  emaciated; 
but  notwithstanding  all  this,  when  they  awake  at  the 
end  of  the  torpid  period,  they  are  very  active  and  vigo¬ 
rous.” 

There  is  one  expression  (and  but  one)  in  the  above 
quotation,  to  which  we  take  an  exception,  viz :  that 
animals  “  become  very  lean  and  emaciated  ”  at  the  close 
of  their  hybernating  period — at  any  rate,  we  know  that 
they  do  not  always  become  so.  We  are  aware  that  the 
idea  advanced  by  Dr.  H.  is  also  countenanced  by  Lie¬ 
big;  but  still  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  altogether 
correct.  We  have  known  bears  killed  in  their  “  dens,” 
where  they  had  remained  for  four  or  five  months,  which, 
on  being  dressed,  were  found  excessively  fat;  and  we 
have  known  wood-chucks  dug  out  of  their  holes  in  the 
early  part  of  spring,  which  were  in  a  surprising  state  of 
fatness. 

Now  we  do  not  by  any  means  assert  that  these  ani¬ 
mals,  would  have  been  as  fat  at  the  close  of  their  torpid 
state  as  they  were  at  the  commencement,  or  that  the 
fat  is  not  lessened  during  this  state;  but  we  mean  to  say 
that  so  small  an  amount  was  consumed,  that  there 
was  still  left  a  large  surplus  deposit.  Wood-chucks,  as 
before  stated,  are  more  torpid  in  winter  than  bears,  and 
they  therefore  require  proportionately  less  to  support 
life;  in  fact,  we  have  often  heard  the  remark,  in  our 
younger  days,  that  these  animals  ‘£come  out  fatter  in 
the  spring  than  they  were  in  the  fall.”  The  remarka¬ 
ble  degree  of  fatness  in  which  they  were  sometimes 
found  in  the  spring,  undoubtedly  led  to  this  mistake  j 


but  their  condition  at  this  time,  is  good  evidence  thaf 
only  a  small  amount  of  fat,  comparatively,  had  been 
consumed  during  the  winter. 

But  the  condition  of  animals  at  the  close  of  hy» 
bernation,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  condition  they 
were  in  when  they  entered  this  state,  and  also  the  tem¬ 
perature,  and  other  circumstances  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  They  generally  take  care  to  place  themselves 
below  the  reach  of  frost,  and  in  a  situation  where  they 
would  be  chiefly  unaffected  by  changes  of  temperature. 
If  the  accumulation  of  fat  was  large  in  the  fall,  it  will 
not  all  be  required  to  carry  the  animal  through  the 
winter.  In  regard  to  bears,  it  is  often  remarked  by 
hunters,  that  those  which  ramble  in  winter  are  poor, 
and  that  those  which  remain  in  their  dens  are  fat.  The 
reason  is  obvious — the  fat  animal  is  supported  from  the 
deposite  acquired  during  the  previous  season;  the  poor 
one  is  obliged  to  procure  subsistence  from  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  of  food,  or  perish  of  starvation. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of  fat  which  these 
animals  may  have  when  they  first  come  out  of  their 
hiding  places  in  the  spring,  they  quickly  lose  it.  We 
are  convinced  of  this  fact,  partly  from  our  own  obser¬ 
vation,  and  from  the  assurances  of  experienced  hunters. 
They  have  informed  us  that  the  first  object  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  on  awaking  from  its  long  sleep,  is  to  procure  her¬ 
bage  of  a  cathartic  quality ;  and  under  the  course  of 
depletion  which  is  pursued,  the  system  is  rapidly  re¬ 
duced, — the  fat  is  carried  oflf,  and  the  hair  becomes 
loose,  and  falls  off*.  In  a  very  short  time  however,  the 
animal  appears  to  have  undergone  a  complete  renova¬ 
tion;  his  old  coat  is  succeeded  by  a  new  and  brighter 
one,  and  with  renewed  strength  he  resumes  his  career 
of  life. 

Liebig  cites  a  case  of  a  pig,  which,  having  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  slip  of  earth,  lived  160  days  without 
food ;  but  it  was  found  that  during  this  time  it  had  lost 
in  weight  120  pounds.  In  reference  to  this,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  pig  was  not  during  his  con¬ 
finement  wrapped  in  a  deep  sleep;  and  from  the  con¬ 
stant  uneasiness,  which  it  is  natural  to  suppose  his  situ¬ 
ation  produced,  there  was  a  much  greater  consumption 
of  material  in  supporting  life  than ‘there  is  in  animals 
which  lie  in  a  torpid  state. 

This  subject  has  a  practical  bearing  upon  which  we 
would  say  a  few  words.  Although  we  cannot  induce 
our  domestic  animals  to  pass  the  cold  months  of  winter 
like  the  bear  and  wood-chuck,  in  an  unconscious  sleep, 
yet  we  can  place  them  in  a  situation  which  so  far  ap¬ 
proximates  it,  that  the  expense  of  supporting  them  may 
be  very  much  lessened,  and  their  comfort,  besides,  greatly 
promoted.  It  has  been  proved  that  warmth  and  quie¬ 
tude  are  equivalent  to  food.  In  reference  to  the  hog, 
so  much  does  he  resemble  the  bear  in  his  nature  and 
organization,  that  if  he  is  well  coated  and  lined  with  fat 
at  the  commencement  of  winter,  he  is  much  inclined  to 
sleep  away  the  time  in  a  comfortable  stye;  in  this  situa¬ 
tion,  so  little  is  the  bodily  waste,  that  a  trifling  amount  of 
food  only  is  required.  A  knowledge  of  this  important 
fact,  has  induced  some  farmers  to  adopt  a  very  econo¬ 
mical  mode  of  wintering  their  hogs. 


RECENT  AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

Reported  for  :i  The  Cultivator,”  by  Zenas  C. Robbins, 

Mechanical  Engineer ,  and  Attorney  for  procuring 

Patents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  an  improvement  in  hames  for  harness.  Kasson 
Frazer,  Fayetteville,  New-York,  Sept.  26,  1846. 

The  claim  in  this  case  clearly  sets  forth  the  manner 
of  construction,  and  the  operation  of  this  valuable  in¬ 
vention. 

Claim . — “  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  letters  patent,  is  the  attaching  the  curved 
clipps  to  the  front  sides  of  the  hames  by  means  of 
double  joints,  so  as  to  render  them  self-adjustable,  and 
to  keep  the  draught  directly  in  a  line  from  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  clipps  to  the  hames,  to  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  tugs  to  the  whiflletree,  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  purpose  as  herein  set  forth.” 
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CRANBERRIES, 


DEMAND  FOR  AMERICAN  PRODUCE. 


Abel  Burnham,  gives  in  the  Massachusetts  Plow¬ 
man  an  accoumt  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  culti¬ 
vated  a  third  of  an  acre  of  cranberries.  He  commenced 
in  April  last,  on  a  piece  of  loamy  soil  that  had  been 
planted  to  corn  the  previous  year.  He  took  the  vines 
from  a  swamp,  and  set  them  out  between  the  old  corn- 
hills,  without  plowing  or  harrowing.  In  some  instances 
he  cut  up  about  six  inches  Square  of  the  turf  of  the  cran¬ 
berry  bed  for  making  each  new  hill,  and  in  other  in¬ 
stances  he  merely  set  a  few  vines;  both,  he  says,  did 
equally  well.  On  the  first  of  June,  he  went  over  the 
hills  with  a  cultivator,  making  the  ground  smooth  and 
light.  He  then  hoed  the  plants,  but  used  no  manure  at 
any  time.  The  plants  grew  finely;  about  the  20th  of 
July,  they  blossomed,  and  have  this  season  produced  a 
very  good  crop  of  fruit— some  of  the  hills  yielding  a 
pint  of  berries  each.  At  the  date  of  the  communication, 
(9th  Oct.)  he  states  the  vines  covered  the  whole  ground. 
He  sent  a  lot  of  the  cranberries  to  the  editor  of  the 
Plowman ,  who  says  they  were  the  ‘'largest  and  hand¬ 
somest  ”  he  had  ever  seen.  The  editor,  in  making  an 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  produced  on  an  acre, 
says : — 

"One  pint  of  berries  on  each  hill,  as  far  apart  as 
bean  hills,  would  give  125  bushels  per  acre.” 

We  would  by  no  means  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
Plowman's  calculation,  but  should  like  to  know  how 
far  "  apart  ”  bean  hills  are  ? 

We  see  by  the  reports  of  the  Plymouth  County  (Mass.) 
Agricultural  Society,  that  Mr.  Abiezer  Alger,  of 
West  Bridgewater,  obtained  a  premium  for  a  sample  of 
cranberries  from  a  crop  of  296  bushels  and  17  quarts, 
from  two  acres  of  ground.  This  crop  appears  to  have 
been  the  produce  of  a  bog  meadow.  Mr.  Burnham’s 
experiment  is  the  only  one  in  regard  to  the  cultivation 
of  cranberries  on  dry  land,  of  which  we  have  learned 
the  results. 


NOXIOUS  INFLUENCE  OF  BRICK- YARDS. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New-York  Farmers’  Club, 
Dr.  Underhill  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  gases  of 
brick-yards,  which  he  said  he  had  for  the  last  six  years 
observed  to  be  very  injurious  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 
We  take  from  the  Tribune  an  abstract  of  Dr.  U’s  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject. 

"  At  the  time  when  his  attention  was  first  directed  to 
this  subject,  the  following  incident  occurred  to  establish 
his  opinion.  A  friend  had  observed  that,  immediately 
after  a  severe  thunder-shower,  all  his  vineyard  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  sickly  condition,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  could 
be  assigned  for  the  occurrence  of  the  phenomenon,  until 
the  investigation  had  proceeded  sometime,  when  Dr.  U. 
discovered  that  the  gases  of  a  brick-yard  in  the  vicinity 
had  been  blown  over  the  vineyard,  and  produced  the  dis¬ 
astrous  effect,  turning  the  leaves  to  a  dark,  reddish  brown 
color.  These  gases  were  stated  by  the  Doctor  to  be 
more  particularly  injurious  in  the  latter  stage  of  the 
burning  of  the  kiln,  and  derive  their  noxious  property 
from  the  anthracite  coal  used,  the  proportion  of  which  is, 
in  the  interior  of  the  kiln,  three  pecks  of  hard  coal  to  a 
thousand  brick,  and  on  the  outside  twelve  bushels  to  the 
thousand.  This  he  knew  to  be  the  oase  in  at  least  one 
brick-yard.  If  there  is  a  light  wind  blowing,  these 
gases  will  extend  their  deleterious  influence  for  miles, 
the  supply  being  kept  up  at  the  yards  for  hours.  They 
are  particularly  detrimental  to  Newtown  Pippins,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  destroyed  for  miles.  The  leaves 
are  turned  completely  over  in  many  cases,  and  one  side 
is  turned  to  a  different  color,  a  reddish-brown,  appear¬ 
ing  as  if  touched  by  a  vehement  fire.  By  these  gases 
trees  are  often  rendered  unable  to  furnish  healthy  sap 
for  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  fruit.  Speaking  of  pip¬ 
pins,  he  mentioned  that  one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the 
country,  in  the  town  of  Cortlandt,  Westchester  Co.,  con¬ 
taining  from  1000  to  1500  trees,  was  entirely  ruined, 
principally  by  the  gases  from  numbers  of  brick-yards  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  This  subject  was  referred  to  a 
Committee,  to  report  to  the  Farmers’  Club. 


Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Rev.  H.  Colman, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator,  dated  London,  18th  Sep¬ 
tember  last.  In  relation  to  the  demand  for  American 
bread-stuffs  in  England,  he  says, 

“  There  will  be  a  quick  demand  for  all  the  produce 
which  is  likely  to  come.  The  best  informed  and  most 
judicious  and  sagacious  men,  are  not  without  alarm  for 
a  very  serious  scarcity  of  food.  The  utter  failure  of  the 
potato  crop  in  Ireland  is  determined,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  frightful  to  contemplate.  It  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral  here;  but  I  hope  that  the  alarm  with  regard  to  the 
disease  among  the  turnips  in  the  north,  is  premature. 
The  crops  of  oats  and  barley  are  not  large — wheat  is 
more  than  an  average  crop ;  but  there  will  be  no  sur¬ 
plus,  and  there  is  anticipated  a  very  large  demand  for 
bread-stuffs  upon  the  continent. 

"My  8th  No.  will,  I  suppose,  soon  be  through  the 
press,  as  the  publishers  have  all  the  matter.  In  this  I 
have  treated  fully,  the  subject  of  live  stock.  I  have  de¬ 
sired  to  avoid  any  improper  partiality,  and  to  place  the 
subject  in  as  fair  and  proper  a  light  as  possible.  I  shall 
leave  now  in  a  few  days  for  the  continent,  and  hope  not 
to  be  unreasonably  long  before  I  send  the  9th  No.” 


INQUIRIES. 


Corn  for  Fodder. — J.  H.,  (Guelph,  C.  W.)  W'e 
prefer  sowing  or  planting  corn  in  drills,  for  fodder — the 
drills  2^  feet  apart,  and  two  bushels  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  best  kind  of  corn  we  have  ever  tried  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  "Chinese  tree  corn;”  next  to  this  the  large 
sweet  corn.  When  it  is  cut,  it  should  lie  on  the  ground 
as  thin  as  possible,  for  a  few  days,  in  dry  weather,  and 
then  may  be  bound  in  small  bundles  near  the  top  and 
set  in  small  shocks,  where  they  should  remain  till  tho¬ 
roughly  cured.  It  should  be  cut  when  the  top  of  the  tassel 
begins  to  turn.  Both  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  good 
food,  if  well  managed,  but  the  leaves  are  best.  It  is  best 
to  cut  it  with  a  machine  before  it  is  fed  out. 

Centre-Draft  Plow. — A  Subscriber,  (Easton,  N. 
Y.,)  Prouty  and  Mears’  centre-draft  plow  is  designed 
for  sod.  Its  "practical  operation”  is  approved.  The 
usual  weight  of  No.  23,  (for  level  furrows,)  is  95  lbs., 
with  wheel  and  cutter — that  of  the  5£,  or  self- sharpen, 
ing,  (for  angular  furrows,)  is  120  lbs.  They  are  "  suf. 
ficiently  solid  in  construction  to  be  serviceable  on 
rough,  stony  or  rocky  land.”  The  cost  here  is  $10|  for 
the  23,  and  $13  for  the  5^,  with  one  extra  point  for 
each.  The  price  of  the  points  or  shares,  is  50cts.  each. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  "Corliss”  plow. 

Waste  from  Lime-Kilns — A  Subscriber.  We 
should  think  the  "mixture  of  lime,  ashes  and  coal” 
you  speak  of,  would  be  of  use  as  manure,  but  a  trial 
would  best  show  to  what  crops  and  soils  it  is  best  adapt¬ 
ed. 

Stacks  and  Hay  Barns.  A  Subscriber.  We 
should  prefer  putting  hay  into  stacks  well  made  and 
thatched,  to  using  what  are  called  "  Dutch  barns,”  or 
caps.  The  stacks,  when  well  made,  expose  less  sur¬ 
face  to  the  weather,  and  they  can  always  be  erected  on 
the  spot  where  they  are  most  wanted;  but  the  caps  ar© 
not  so  readily  moved. 

Cheviot  sheep. — Z.  B.  W.,  (Little-Falls.)  We 
think  that  the  mutton  of  the  Cheviot  sheep  sells  as  high 
in  the  British  markets  as  that  of  the  South-Down.  The 
wool  answers  for  combing,  and  we  think  the  fleeces 
average  something  more  in  weight  than  the  South- 
Downs. 

Dorking  Fowls. — J.  H.  C.,  (New-Albany,  Ind.) 
We  do  not  know  any  breeders  of  Dorkings  near  Louis¬ 
ville  or  Cincinnati.  We  would  refer  you  to  Mr.  Bate- 
ham,  of  the  (Columbus)  Ohio  Cultivator.  The  fowls 
could  be  had  here,  if  desired. 


Soot,  when  applied  to  the  roots  of  the  common  prim¬ 
rose  and  cowslip,  has  the  effect  of  transmuting  their 
complexion  from  their  wonted  pale  yellow  color  to 
P  that  of  a  delicate  pink. 
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WILMINGTON  (DEL.)  CATTLE-SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Newcastle  County  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Society,  was  held  on  the  farm  ofCol. Andrews, 
near  Wilmington,  and  in  rear  of  his  elegant  mansion. 
The  weather  was  most  propitious,  and  the  concourse  of 
spectators  immense,  beyond  precedent;  it  being  com¬ 
puted  that  more  than  4000  persons  were  on  the  ground. 
A  great  portion  of  these  were  ladies  accompanied 
by  their  husbands  and  families  in  their  carriages, — a 
goodly  show,  and  evincing  a  growing  preference  for 
this,  the  most  exciting  of  all  our  rural  enjoyments. 

The  show  of  stock  was  not  numerous,  but  the  plow¬ 
ing  match  eclipsed  all  that  had  gone  before  it,  and  was 
most  nobly  contested  by  twenty  plows,  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  first  for  men,  the  second  for  lads  under  14 
years  of  age.  The  ground  chosen  was  uneven,  with  a 
growth  of  first  and  second  crop  of  clover,  and  weeds 
three  feet  in  height,  and  strong  in  proportion — a  new 
feature  in  plowing  for  premium — through  which  the 
plows  had  to  find  their  way,  without  first  harrowing 
down  or  being  mown,  as  is  customary;  and  well  did 
they  perform  the  task,  going  across  the  old  furrows  in 
search  of  obstacles  to  contend  with,  and  overcoming 
them  with  ease. 

The  result  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  Prouty  & 
Mears’,  or  Centre-Draught  Plows,  which  under  such 
trying  circumstances,  were  found  to  pursue  c<  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way,”  through  the  thickest  of  them, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  plowman,  furrow  after 
furrow,  at  the  preparatory  trial,  before  starting  for  pre¬ 
miums,  and  performing  such  work  as  is  indeed  but  little 
inferior  to  ff<  spade  labor.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
match,  the  following  premiums  were  awarded  to  the 
Centre-Draught  ploughs  of  Prouty  &  Mears,  viz:  The 
first,  second,  and  fourth  premiums  in  the  1st  class,  and 
the  first,  second,  and  third  premiums  in  the  2d  class — 
six  premiums  out  of  eight,  the  number  offered. 

The  winner  of  the  first  premium  in  the  second  class, 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  Bryan  Jackson,  aged  eleven  years, 
who,  the  last  year,  at  the  age  of  ten,  took  the  second 
premium  at  Wilmington,  and  a  gratuitous  premium  of 
$3  at  the  Philadelphia  Ag.  Society’s  plowing  match, 
and  it  is  his  intention  again  to  contend  for  the  men’s 
prize,  the  coming  season,  at  the  same  place.  Success 
attend  such  “  sons  of  the  plow !”  The  emulation  thus 
fostered  and  encouraged,  will  “  grow  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength,”  and  train  to  the 
service  a  race  of  plowmen  that  shall  be  able  to  cope 
with  those  of  whom  Colman  speaks,  “  whose  furrows 
lie  like  the  plaits  of  a  shirt-bosom  ” — as  did  those  at 
the  recent  match  of  the  Newcastle  County  Society,  under 
most  untoward  circumstances;  showing  most  conclu¬ 
sively,  that  with  the  Proaty  plows  with  wheels,  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  assign  such  labor  to  the  best 
hand  upon  a  farm,  lads  of  a  dozen  years  of  age  being 
quite  competent  to  the  task.  B. 

Wilmington ,  Del .,  19 th  Sept.,  1846. 


TO  THE  OFFICERS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  writer  considers  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  more  of  an  interchange  of  views  and  prospects  of  the 
different  Agricultural  Societies,  and  especially  he  de¬ 
sires  it  between  the  county  ones  of  New-York.*  In  this 
way  very  many  important  improvements  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  such  bodies  may  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

It  is  proposed  that  upon  the  election  of  officers  for 
each  society,  the  name  of  the  person  who  does  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  society — either  President  or  Secretary — with 
his  post-office  address,  be  sent  to  the  Cultivator,  (post 
age  paid,)  for  publication. 

That  the  Secretary  of  each  Society  shall  keep  a 
rec.ord  of  the  names  thus  published,  and  upon  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  annual  premium  list,  addresses,  or  any 
proceeding  of  the  Society,  enough  be  furnished  to  sup¬ 
ply  each  of  the  other  county  societies  with  a  copy. 
Some  of  the  premium  lists  are  very  badly  arranged,  and 
are  made  out  without  much  care.  Let  us  look  over  the 
transactions  of  each  other,  and  copy  the  good.  C. 


ALBANY,  NOVEMBER,  1846 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications  have  been  received,  the  past  month, 
from  James  R.  Yerdier,  B.  C.,  Clark  Rich,  N.  Long* 
worth,  E.  D.  Andrews,  L.  A.  Morrell,  A  Subscribe*, 
Z.  C.  Robbins,  G.  P.  Lewis,  T.  H.  Collins,  D.  C.  C. 
Wright,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Rusticus,  J.  Davis,  R.  H.  Levering, 
Charles,  S.  W.  G. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol* 
lows : — 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
&c.,  cultivated  and  for  sale  at  the  Mount  Hope  Nurse¬ 
ries  of  Elw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester. 

Advertisement  of  the  Seneca  Lake  Highland  Nursery 
of  E.  C.  Frost,  Catharine,  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  New-England  Ag.  Almanac  for  1847.  F.  Trow¬ 
bridge,  publisher,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Also  a  great  number  of  newspapers  containing  A^. 
Prize  Lists  and  accounts  of  annual  exhibitions  of  A^. 
Societies. 

A  Brief  Compendium  of  American  Agriculture.  By 
R.  L.  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Buffalo.  New-York,  Saxton  & 
Miles — 438  pp.,  12  mo. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

Guano. — A  correspondent  atMamaroneck,  Westches¬ 
ter  county,  N.  Y.,  whose  signature  is  wholly  illegible, 
writes  that  he  used  guano  the  past  season  on  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley,  potatoes,  Indian  corn,  ruta-baga,  common 
turnep  and  sugar  beet,  on  all  of  which  he  states  that  it 
operated  well,  except  corn  and  rye.  He  also  used  gu¬ 
ano  on  his  meadows.  He  used  200  lbs.  guano  and  300 
lbs.  gypsum  per  acre,  and  it  increased  the  quantity  of 
hay  from  1800  lbs.  per  acre,  (where  there  was  no  guano 
or  gypsum,)  to  4160.  Recommends  300  lbs.  guano  and 
300  lbs.  gypsum  as  a  top-dressing  for  meadows,  to  be 
applied  immediately  previous  to  a  rain,  just  as  the  frost 
leaves  the  ground.  For  oats  and  barley,  he  considers 
224  lbs.  per  acre  a  good  dressing. 

Stock  at  Auction. — Wm.  Cushman,  of  New'-Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  offers  at  auction  on  the  10th  inst.,  Durham 
cattle,  South-Down  sheep,  and  Mackay  pigs. 

Cheviot  Sheep  and  Ayrshire  Cows. — We  see  by 
a  communication  in  the  October  No.  of  the  Farmers’  Li¬ 
brary,  that  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  has,  on  his  farm  at 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  a  flock  of  twenty  Cheviot  sheep,  late¬ 
ly  imported  from  Scotland.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
W.  has  also  lately  imported  some  fine  Ayrshire  cow®* 
which  have  been  added  to  the  superior  herd  before 
kept  on  his  larm. 

Morgan  Horses. — We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Geo. 

A.  Mason,  of  Jordan,  and -  Munro,  of  Camillus, 

purchased  the  fine  Morgan  horse  u  General  Gifford,”  at 
the  late  State  Fair  at  Auburn.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
he  will  prove  highly  useful  in  breeding  to  the  good-siz¬ 
ed  strong  mares  of  that  section.  We  publish  in  this 
number  the  report  of  the  committee  on  i(  Foreign 
Stock”  exhibited  at  the  Fair,  and  we  would  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  remarks  therein  relative  to  this  horse  and  thn 

Gifford  Morgan”  which  was  exhibited  with  him. 

Fruits. — Since  our  last,  we  have  received  from 
Apollos  Rollo,  of  Stephentown,  specimens  of  the 
“ Gloria  Mundi”  apple,  weighing  17  ounces  each;  from 
Professor  Hall,  of  this  city,  specimens  of  a  greenish- 
red,  striped  apple,  known  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  as  Seeknofurther.  The  samples  sent  wrere  from 
Hingham,  Mass.  We  do  not  find  this  apple  described 
in  Downing’s  (C  Fruit  and  Fruit  trees,”  or  any  work  at 
hand.  It  is  well  known  in  the  section  named,  and  is  an  ex- 
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eellent  apple  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  October.  From  E.  Dour,  specimens  of  a  seed¬ 
ling  clingstone  peach  of  superior  excellence,  and  very 
fine  samples  of  Catawba  grapes.  From  S.  D.  Smith, 
Lansingburgh,  specimens  of  beautiful  quinces,  from 
trees  reared  from  seed  planted  eight  years  ago.  Four 
of  them  weighed  three  pounds  and  a  quarter.  From 
Geo.  Desbarats,  Montreal,  (through  Mr.  Thor- 
burn,  of  this  city,)  specimens  of  the.following  varieties 
of  apples:  St.  Lawrence,  Fametise,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Golden  Pippin,  Pomme  Grise,  Cardevella,  Montreal, 
Beauty. 

From  E.  P.  Prentice  specimensof  the  Gloria  Mun- 
di,  (one  of  which  weighed  2Q|  ounces,  and  was  14£  inches 
in  circumference,)  Greening,  Black  Gilliflower,  New¬ 
town  Pippin,  English  Pearmain,  Talman  Sweeting,  and 
three  other  very  fine  kinds,  the  names  of  which  are  un¬ 
known.  From  R.  H.  Pease  a  specimen  of  a  winter 
russet  sweeting. 

Large  Apple  Tree. — During  a  recent  visit  to  New- 
York,  we  visited  the  garden  of  Thomas  Pringle,  Esq., 
corner  of  sixth  avenue  and  eleventh-street,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  a  friend,  to  examine  an  ancient  apple  tree, 
which  we  found  to  measure  ten  feet,  six  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  ground.  The  land  on  which  it  stands, 
was  purchased  by  the  late  Samuel  Milligan  in  1799. 
The  tree  has  not,  it  was  said,  increased  in  size  since  that 
time.  It  is  a  Pearmain,  and  still  bears  more  or  less 
firuit  annually. 

$(|p  Mr.  J,  N.  Blakeslee,  wishes  to  correct  a  mis¬ 
take  which  occurred  in  the  extracts  we  published  from 
his  communication,  in  our  August  number.  It  is  there 
said — “  I  never  sell  any  of  my  best  ewes  till  they  are 
advanced  in  years,”  Mr.  B.  states  that  the  article  (or  a 
portion  of  it,)  was  written  several  months  before  its 
publication,  but  that  before  it  appeared  in  print,  he  had 
sold  a  few  of  his  best  ewes. 

Mr.  Reybold’s  Sheep. — A  writer  in  the  Greenville 
(S.  C .)  Mountaineer,  requests  to  be  informed  how  long 
the  fleeces  of  Mr.  Reybold’s  Oxfordshire  Sheep,  spoken 
of  in  our  July  number,  had  been  growing.  He  thinks, 
se  justice  requires  that  when  the  yield  of  wool  is  repor¬ 
ted,  the  time  in  which  it  was  grown  should  also  be 
stated.”  The  statement  we  published,  gives  the  date  of 
the  shearing  of  this  year,  20th  May,  but  the  time  they 
were  sheared  last  year,  is  not  mentioned. 

Donations  to  the  State  Agricul.  Society. — We 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New- 
York,  has  presented  the  State  Ag.  Society  with  thirty 
copies  of  Washington’s  Letters  on  Agriculture.  They 
will  be  paid  out  as  premiums  by  the  Society.  Joseph 
Fellows,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  who  in  1843  presented  the 
Society  with  $100,  has  lately  made  a  donation  of  $50 
more.  Such  liberal  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  Society 
as  well  as  by  the  community  in  general. 

Crops  in  Maine. — The  Maine  Farmer  says, — f‘  It 
has  been  an  excellent  season.  Grass  has  been  excellent, 
and  our  barns  are  full  of  hay.  Wheat  has  been  more 
than  a  medium  crop.  Oats  are  very  good.  Indian  corn 
was  never  better.  Potatoes,  as  a  general  thing,  are  of 
good  quality,  though  hardly  an  average  crop,  as  it 
regards  quantity— -not  so  many  planted  as  usual .  Grafted 
winter  apples  below  an  average  crop.  Natural  fruit  is 
abundant.” 

Saxon  Wool. — We  have  received  from  Charles 
Watkins,  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  some  samples  of  very 
fine  anil  beautiful  wool,  from  his  flock  of  Saxon  sheep. 
If  these  samples,  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  from 
some  fifty  or  sixty  sheep,  are  a  fair  criterion  of  the 
quality  of  the  whole  flock,  it  must  be  valuable.  We 
are  not  informed  of  the  number  of  the  flock. 

Correction. — In  the  list  of  premiums  published  last 
month,  it  was  stated  that  the  first  premium  for  horse 
powers  was  awarded  to  Richard  Montgomery,  of  On¬ 
ondaga — it  should  have  been  Waterville ,  Oneida  county . 
Mr.  Montgomery  thinks  that  the  editorial  remarks  in 
our  last,  in  relation  to  Fitzgerald’s  Portable  Mill  and 
Horse-Power,  did  “  injustice  ”  to  his  mill,  “  indirect¬ 


ly.”  He  says, — “the  truth  is,  Fitzgerald’s  Horse-Power 
made  the  attempt,  with  two  horses,  to  operate  his  mill, 
and  failed.  It  was  then  moved  to  my  Horse-Power  and 
successfully  operated  by  it  with  one  of  the  same  span  of 
horses  which  were  insufficient  to  move  the  mill  with 
Fitzgerald’s  power.” 

Merino  Wool. — We  have  some  samples  of  very 
handsome  Merino  wool  from  D.  and  L.  Eastman,  of 
East  Rupert,  Yt.  They  are  free  from  gum,  white,  soft 
and  fine. 

Crops  on  Long  Island.  —  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  dated  Queens  County,  Sept.  19th, 
1846,  which  came  too  late  for  notice  in  our  last  number. 

“  Our  farmers  are  now  busy  cutting  up  the  corn,  which 
will  be  very  good.  Buckwheat  will  not  be  a  heavy  crop. 
Potatoes  rotted  much,  and  the  crop  will  be  light.  The 
weather  has  been  so  very  fine,  that  we  have  pasture  in 
abundance,  and  want  cattle  and  sheep  to  feed.  The  dis¬ 
temper  with  horses  yet  continues  on  the  island,  but  is 
making  towards  the  east  end.  I  have  heard  of  it  as  far 
east  as  Smithtown,  where  it  was  very  fatal.  It  has  been 
most  fatal  upon  the  south  side  of  the  island ;  in  some 
villages  a  horse  or  two  dying  upon  each  farm.  Perhaps 
1000  horses  have  died  with  it  upon  Long  Island.  It  is 
generally  far  less  fatal  now,  than  early  in  the  season.” 

Potatoes  injured  by  Wire-Worms. — Mr.  J.  R. 
Starr,  of  Verona,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  his  potatoes 
the  past  season  were  greatly  injured  by  the  fibres  which 
connect  the  tubes  with  the  stalk,  having  been  eaten  off 
by  wire -worms.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  the 
tops  to  wilt  and  die,  presenting  an  appearance  similar 
to  those  affected  with  the  blight,  or  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  “  potatoe  disease.” 

Merinos  for  Mississippi. — We  understand  that  the 
Messrs.  Law,  of  Meredith,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y., 
have  lately  disposed  of  a  lot  of  superior  Merino  sheep 
to  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi.  The  sheep  have  been 
forwarded,  through  an  agent  in  New- York,  to  b>ew- 
Orleans. 

Effects  of  strong  alkalies.  —  A  correspondent 
mentions  that  he  put  the  ashes  from  a  leaching  tub  into 
his  hog-pen,  and  his  pigs,  from  working  among  them, 
were  all  taken  lame,  and  some  of  them  lost  their  hoofs. 
Just  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  ashes  should 
have  been  very  th  inly  spread  over  the  yard. 

Potatoe  Rot; — A  correspondent  of  Orange  County, 
with  the  signature  of  Charles,  writes  us  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  experience,  the  best  way  to  escape  the  pota¬ 
toe  disease,  is  to  plant  very  early.  He  states  that  last 
spring  he  planted  one  corner  of  a  lot  about  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  “  They  were,”  he 
says,  «  well  tended,  and  while  the  vines  were  green  I 
mowed  off  the  tops  of  half  of  the  first  planted  and  half 
of  the  last.  On  digging  them,  I  found  mowing  the  tops 
did  no  good  whatever,  no  difference  being  perceptible 
between  those  which  were  mowed  and  those  which 
were  not.  Of  those  which  were  planted  first,  (about  the 
19th  May,)  three-fourths  were  rotten ;  those  planted 
last,  had  not  a  sound  one  among  them.  Again,  of  those 
potatoes  which  were  planted  in  a  field  about  the  27th 
April,  I  should  judge,  from  the  few  which  have  been 
dug,  that  comparatively  few  will  be  rotten,  although  the 
yield  will  be  quite  light.  I  think  potatoes  which  do 
not  rot,  do  not  yield  as  well  as  they  did  a  few  years 
ago.” 

Attachment  of  a  Cow  for  Pigs. — Mr.  S-  Leech, 
of  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  relates  a  singular  case  of  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  a  cow  for  pigs.  In  relation  to  this  cow, 
Mr.  L.  writes- — “  a  few  years  ago  she  slunk  her  calf, 
and  as  I  had  a  pig  running  in  the  barn-yard,  she  took  to 
the  little  porker  and  was  very  partial  to  him — not  per¬ 
mitting  dogs,  or  other  animals  to  molest  him.  I  killed 
the  pig  in  the  winter,  and  as  the  cow  had  another  calf 
in  the  spring,  I  was  in  hopes  she  would  never  notice  a 
pig  so  again ;  but  after  I  sold  her  calf,  and  got  another 
pig,  she  took  to  him,  and  even  taught  him  to  suck  her! 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  break  up  that.  I  got  me 
another  cow,  and  she  was  not  so  fond  of  the  pig,  but 
would  let  him  feel  her  horns.  This  last  spring,  as  I 
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did  not  get  a  pig  till  sometime  after  I  had  sold  the  last 
calf  from  the  cow  first  mentioned,  I  was  in  hopes  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  pig,  but  she  still  manifests  a 
strong  regard  for  him,  and  lows  for  him  when  she  comes 
from  her  pasture  as  she  would  do  for  her  calf.” 

Profits  of  Bees. — R.  R.  Child,  Pittsfield,  Vt., 
thinks  keeping  bees  very  profitable.  He  says  every  far¬ 
mer  may,  by  the  investment  of  a  few  dollars,  supply 
his  family  abundantly  with  honey,  prdvided  the  bees 
are  properly  managed.  He  says  one  of  his  neighbors, 
Mr.  A.  Colton,  has  realized  more  profit  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  in  the  produce  of  honey  than  any 
other  man  in  Pittsfield  with  “five  times  the  amount  of 
money  invested  in  any  other  way.”  He  says  Mr.  Col¬ 
ton  has  an  improved  hive,  but  he  does  not  give  us  such 
a  description  of  it  as  enables  us  to  form  an  opinion  of 
its  merits. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Brief  Compend  of  Practical  Agriculture; 
by  R.  L.  Allen,  Buffalo :  Saxton  &  Miles,  New-York, 
publishers. 

This  work,  containing  437  pages,  12mo.,  is  as  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be,  a  brief  compendium  of  agriculture;  but 
from  considerable  examination,  we  think  it  in  general 
very  judiciously  written.  No  attempt  is  made  to  create 
astonishment  by  the  announcement  of  new  discoveries, 
but  the  most  essential  known  facts  in  relation  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  husbandry,  are  presented  in  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  style.  Mr.  Allen  has  been  known 
for  several  years,  as  one  of  our  best  and  most  practical 
agricultural  writers,  and  we  presume  his  reputation  in 
this  respect  will  be  fully  supported  by  this  work. 

The  Trees  of  America:  Native  and  Foreign, 

PlCTORI ALLY  AND  BoTANICALLY  DELINEATED,  AND 
Scientifically  and  Popularly  Described  : 
Being  considered  principally  with  reference  to  the 
Geography  and  History,  soil  and  situation,  propagation 
and  culture,  accidents  and  diseases,  etc.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  engravings.  By  D.  J.  Browne,  author 
of  ‘Sylva  Americana.’  New-York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

This  is  a  most  comprehensive  title,  truly,  and  had  the 
author  acted  up  to  the  full  letter  of  it,  he  would  have 
found  some  difficulty  in  compressing  the  matter  he  would 
have  been  obliged  to  write,  into  thrice  520  pages,  the 
number  which  his  volume  contains.  It  has  grown  to  be 
the  fashion  to  give  a  high-sounding  title  to  any  work 
which  describes  in  a  general  manner,  the  products  of 
the  United  States,  merely ;  as  if  America  were  the  United 
States,  or  the  only  part  of  the  continent  worthy  of  the 
name.  We  are,  notwithstanding,  a  plain  people,  and 
we  like  to  have  the  names  of  either  books  or  things, 
express  what  they  really  are.  The  title  of  this  work, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  it  we  have  a  history  and 
description  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  trees  that 
grow  on  this  continent,  in  its  length  and  breadth— from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — from  the  Arctic 
ocean  to  Patagonia.  But  such  is  not  the  fact — it  does 
not  even  describe  many  of  the  principle  trees  of  the 
United  States.  Those  important  trees,  oaks  and  pines, 
are  entirely  omitted,  as  are  also  willows.  This  is  a  dis¬ 
crepancy,  compared  with  the  title,  which  ought  not  to 
have  occurred. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  Mr.  Browne  has 
closely  followed  Loud  n,  to  whose  works  he  says  he  is 
deeply  indebted  — as  indeed  who  is  not,  that  writes  on 
the  subject  of  trees?  The  descriptions  of  species  are  gene¬ 
rally  plain  and  comprehensive.  The  names  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  principal  varieties  are  introduced;  following 
which  are  its  geography,  history,  the  description  of  the 
s  ii  and  situation  most  suitable  for  its  successful  growth, 
and  how  to  propagate  and  manage  it.  Following  this, 
are  given  accounts  of  the  casualties,  insects  and  diseases, 
to  which  the  tree  is  subject.  All  this  is  interspersed  with 
many  a  legend,  anecdote  and  story,  illustrated  with  apt 
quotations.  This  has  greatly  •popularized,  the  work, 
making  what  most  people  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con-  !: 


sidering  a  dry  and  scientific  study,  highly  interesting. 

The  illustrations  are  in  some  respects  objectionable. 
The  portraits  of  the  trees  are  entirely  too  small,  gener- 
ally,  to  convey  a  characteristic  idea  of  the  species  or 
variety  intended  to  be  represented,  and,  what  is  a  still 
greater  objection,  the  same  cut  is  sometimes  used  to 
represent  several  trees  of  not  only  different  species,  but 
distinct  genera  —  thus  confounding  their  opposite  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  cuts  of  the  leaves  are  generally  well 
executed,  but  we  are  sorry  to  notice  that  some  of  the 
cuts  designed  to  show  sections  of  fruits,  convey  no  pro¬ 
per  idea  of  the  fruits  to  whose  names  they  are  attached. 
Of  this  description,  is  the  cut  of  the  pear,  on  page 
287  and  the  cut  of  the  apple  on  page  296.  The  blos¬ 
soms,  also,  in  some  instances,  are  not  so  correctly  de¬ 
lineated,  as  to  be  readily  recognized.  This  may  be 
said  in  reference  to  the  cherry,  the  pear  and  some 
others. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  amount  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  book,  and  we  have  do  doubt  that  it  will 
prove  valuable  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 


FOREIGN. 

By  the  Caledonia,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  20th  ult., 
we  have  our  foreign  exchanges  to  the  first  of  October. 
The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  is  ascertained  to  be  less 
than  was  a  short  time  since  anticipated.  The  wheat 
crop  of  England  is  said  to  approach  nearly  to  an  aver¬ 
age  crop,  and  oats  and  barley  are  more  than  an  average. 
The  stock  of  old  wheat  at  present,  is  greater  than  it  has 
been  since  1837.  Hay  is  abundant,  and  the  turnep  crop 
is  good.  The  prospect  is,  that  there  will  be  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  potatoes  for  stock,  and  that  bjr  economy 
in  use,  they  may  serve  the  people  for  three-fourths  of 
the  usual  period,  that  potatoes  are  used.  There  is, 
however,  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  supply  of  bread- 
stuffs  will  be  required  in  the  kingdom;  at  the  same 
time,  we, think  there  is  good  sense  in  the  caution  given 
in  some  of  the  English  papers,  against  running  into 
wild  speculations,  as  food  will  be  sent  to  the  British 
ports  from  every  corner  of  the  world  where  it  can  be 
spared.  The  effect  of  the  news  has  been  to  raise  the 
price  of  flour  and  grain  in  the  American  markets,  but  to 
what  extent,  cannot,  up  to  the  date  of  this  writing,  be 
fully  ascertained.  There  was  a  demand  in  England  for 
American  butter  and  cheese  —  beef  was  dull  —  pork 
higher  than  at  the  same  time  last  year,  but  American  is 
in  bad  repute  on  account  of  the  packing. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


New-York,  Oct.  23,  1846. 

COTTON — New  Orleans  and  Alabama  per  lb.,  6fall£c. — Flori¬ 
da,  S£al0|— Upland,  6|al0j  cts. 

BUTTER— Orange  County,  per  lb.,  16al8c. — Western  dairy, 
13al5c. 

CHEESE— Per  lb.,  7 al\c. 

FLOUR— Per  bbl.,  $6. 12£a$6. 25— Richmond  City  Mills,  $6.62§ 
ti$7- 

GRAIN— Wheat,  per  bushel,  $1 . 25a$l .  33— Rye ,  78aS0c.— 
Corn,  80c. — Oats,  35a37c. 

HEMP— Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  $210. 

HAMS — Smoked,  per  lb.,  6£<z9  cts. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $7«$8— Prime,  $6.a$6.62£. 


LARD— Per  lb.  7£«8c. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $9.12fa$10.1S3. 

WOOL— (Boston  prices.)  Oct.  18: 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb  * .  38«40  eta, 

American  full  blood  fleeces, .  33o3-5 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  25a28 

“  half  blood  do  .  23a25  “ 

“  one-fourth  blood  and  common, .  20a22  “ 


AMERICAN  HERD  BOOK. 
(CONTAINING  pedigrees  of  Short  Horn  cattle,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed  a  concise  history  of  English  and  American  Short-Horns, 
compiled  from  the  best  authorities ;  by  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Thi® 
valuable  book  contains  the  pedigrees  of  about  six  hundred  cattle, 
and  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  breeder  of  Short-Horns.  A 
few  copies  for  sale  at  the  Office  of  the  Cultivator. 

Oct.  l-3t. 
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DOWNING’S  WORKS. 

IT  ALU  ABLE  WORKS,  by  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.  The  Fruits 
v  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  Culture,  Propagation,  and 
management  of  the  Gardens  and  Orchards  of  Fruit  Trees  gene¬ 
rally;  with  descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  the  country. 

1  thick  vol.  12  mo.,  with  many  engravings.  SI. 50.  Or  a  su¬ 
perior  edition  in  large  8  vo.,  to  match  the  author’s  other  works. 
$2.50. 

“  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  books  which  Mr.  Dow¬ 
ning  lias  contributed  to  the  higher  departments  of  our  rural  litera¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  the  most  charming  book  of  the  season.  Some  idea 
snay  be  formed  of  its  completeness  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
a  list  of  no  less  than  490  sorts  of  apples.  Mr.  Downing  claims 
the  right  to  talk  about  fruits  and  trees  from  having  been  born  in 
‘  one  of  the  largest  gardens,  and  upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the  no¬ 
blest  rivers  in  America everybody  will  concede  the  right  since 
be  has  shown  himself  so  competent  to  the  task.” — Broadway 
Journal. 

“  This  is  a  valuable  practical  work,  and  every  orchardist  and 
every  fruit-grower  should  possess  himself  of  its  stores  of  infor¬ 
mation.”— U.  S.  Gazette. 

A  Treatise  on  Landscape  Gardening  ;  adapted  to  North  America, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  country  residences.  Compri¬ 
sing  historical  notices,  and  general  principles  of  the  art ;  directions 
for  laying  out  grounds,  and  arranging  plantations;  descriptions  and 
cultivation  of  hardy  trees ;  decorative  accompaniments  to  the 
house  and  grounds ;  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower 
gardens,  etc.;  with  remarks  on  Rural  Architecture.  New  edition, 
with  large  additions  and  improvements,  and  many  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrations.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  $3  50. 

“  This  volume,  the  first  American  treatise  on  this  subject,  will 
at  once  take  the  rank  of  the  standard  work.” — Silliman's  Jour. 

“  Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  is  a  masterly  work  of  its 
kind, — more  especially  considering  that  the  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
iu  America.” — Loudon's  Gardener'' s  Magazine. 

Designs  for  Cottage  Residences  ;  adapted  to  North  America,  in¬ 
cluding  Elevations  and  Plans  of  the  Buildings,  and  designs  for 
laying  out  Grounds.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  very  neat  illustrations. 
Second  edition,  revised.  $2.00. 

A  second  edition  of  the  u  Cottage  Residences”  is  just  published, 
as  Part  I.;  and  it  is  announced  by  the  author  that  Part  II.,  which 
is  in  preparation,  will  contain  hints  and  designs  for  the  interiors 
and  furniture  of  cottages,  as  well  as  additional  designs  for  farm 
buildings. 

Gardening  for  Ladies  ;  and  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden. 
Being  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  all  the  ornamental  plants 
usually  grown  in  gardens  and  shrubberies;  with  full  directions  for 
their  culture.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  First  American,  from  the  second 
London  edition.  Revised  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.  1  thick 
vol.  12  mo.,  with  engravings  representing  the  processes  of  graft¬ 
ing,  budding,  layering,  &c.,  &c.  $1.25. 

“  A  truly  charming  work,  written  with  simplicity  and  clearness. 
It  is  decidedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  it  it  to  all  our  fair  countrj-women,  as  a  work  they 
ought  not  to  be  without.” — N.  Y.  Courier. 

“  This  is  a  full  and  complete  manual  of  instruction  upon  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  Being  intended  for  those  who  have 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  gardening,  it  presents  in  a  pre¬ 
cise  and  detailed  manner,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  upon 
it,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  more  general  taste  for  these 
healthful  and  pleasant  pursuits  among  the  ladies  of  our  country. — 
2V.  Y.  Tribune. 

Published  and  for  sale  by  WILEY  &  PUTNAM, 

Oct.  18.— 3t  No.  161  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  W.  &  P.  will  publish  shortly,  Wiglitwick's  Hints  to 
Young  Architects.  Edited  with  additions,  by  A.  J.  Downing. 

Also,  a  new  edition  of  Lindley’s  Horticulture,  edited  by  A.  J. 
Downing,  and  Prof.  A.  Gray. 


NOTICE, 

fTUIE  undersigned  expects  to  return  from  his  journeyings  in  the 
southern  states  about  the  1st  February  next,  when  he  hopes  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  meet  and  fill  all  orders  in  his  line,  particular¬ 
ly  for  his  “  Warren  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,”  now  so  much 
and  perfectly  improved,  his  “  Hand  Threshers,”  and  the  “  Trimble 
Horse  Powers,”  and  the  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers — also  for 
the  “  Platt’s  Improved  Portable  Burr  Stone  Mills,” — together  with 
Ploughs,  Castings,  Corn-Shellers.  Ac.,  Sec. 

JAS.  PLANT,  5  Burling  slip,  N.  Y.  City. 

Nov.  1 — 2t. 


FARM  WANTED. 

A  GENTLEMAN  is  desirous  of  purchasing  a  farm,  capable  of 
being  occupied  strictly  as  a  STOCK  FARM,  sufficiently 
near  some  railroad  communicating  with  the  Erie  Railroad  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  stock  to  market.  It  is  wished  that 
the  farm  should  be  situated  in  a  healthful  district,  with  pleasing 
scenery,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  and  having*  a 
house  capable  of  accommodating  a  gentleman’s  family.  The 
soil,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  farm,  should  be  such  as  would 
yield  the  owner  a  good  return  for  his  investment.  Applications, 
(paid)  may  be  addressed  to  Box  2031,  New-York  Post-Office 
Oct.  1— 3t. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  FEW  South  Down  Rams  and  Ewes ;  also  Cotswold  Rams 
and  Ewes— for  sale  by  the  subscriber. 

JNO.  McD.  McINTYRE. 

Albany,  Sept.  22,  ’46.— 2t 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

183  Front-st.,  New-York. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  an  extensive  assortment  ofFarn* 
ing  and  Gardening  utensils,  consisting  in  part  of  plows  of 
Freeborn’s,  Minor’s,  Horten  Sc  Co.’s,  Prouty  A  Mears’,  and  Rug* 
gles,  Nourse  &  Mason’s  patterns.  The  Locked  Coulter,  and 
Wrought  Share  Plow. 

Corn  Shelters,  Fannijig  Mills,  Grain  Cradles,  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Straw  Cutters,  of  Greene’s,  Hovey’s,  Eastman’s,  and  other 
most  approved  patterns. 

Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  Ac.  Gin  gear,  Mill,  Horse¬ 
power,  and  all  other  castings,  constantly  on  hand.  Also  a  general 
assortment  of  Brass,  Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  for  Paper,  Rice, 
and  other  mills.  Seives,  Screens,  Riddles,  Ac.,  Ac. 

Persons  ordering  articles  from  the  subscriber  may  depend  upon 
having  them  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  workman¬ 
like  manner. 

JOHN  MOORE, 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1846— It* 


KENDALL’S  CYLINDER  CHURNS. 
rpHE  following  in  relation  to  the  above  churns,  from  a  firm  in 
Vermont,  who  purchase  of  us,  will  show  in  what  estimation 
the  cylinder  churns  are  held. 

i;  We  wrote  you  a  few  days  since,  to  forward  three  each 
of  the  two  smallest  size  churns.  Please  send  us  immediately 
six  each  of  three  sizes.  Churns  are  getting  in  good  demand.  Oui 
people  think  there  is  quite  a  saving  when  they  can  fetch  the  but¬ 
ter  in  two  minutes,  instead  of  churning  two  hours  with  the  old 
fashioned  churn.  The  Kendall  churn  is  getting  to  be  all  the  go.” 

The  above  churns  are  always  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  10  Maiden  Lane,  and 
23  Dean-st.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 


WIRE  CLOTH  SEIYE  AND  SCREEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TORY. 

THE  subscriber  has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 
the  above  articles,  which  he  offers  at  the  lowest  market 
prices.  D.  L.  CLAWSON. 

July,  1846—10  mos.  191  Water-st.,  New-York 

P.  S. — All  kinds  of  wire  work  manufactured  to  order. 

FOR  SALE. 

A  FEW  fine  Paular  Merino  sheep  for  sale,  bucks  and  ewes  ; 

say  about  50  ewes  from  four  to  six  years  old,  and  40  to  50 
buck  lambs,  that  are.  nice,  and  of  a  large  size,  and  6  or  8  bucks 
that  are  from  one  to  four  years  old,  all  in  fine  order. 

JOSEPH  I.  BAILEY. 

Newport,  Sept.  1,  1846. — 3t. 


COMMERCIAL  GARDEN  AND  NURSERY,  OF 
PARSONS  &  Co.,  FLUSHING,  NEAR  N,  Y. 

THE  proprietors  of  this  establishment  are  constantly  increasing 
their  stock  which  now  covers  nearly  seventy  acres  of  ground, 
and  includes  every  desirable  variety  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Ac  Their  possession  of  specimen  grounds 
for  the  testing  of  every  variety  of  fruit  they  cultivate,  affords  them 
increased  facilities  for  the  attainment  of  correctness.  They  would 
also  call  attention  to  their  large  assortment  of  Foreign  Grapes,  some 
sevenly  varieties  of  which  they  are  fruiting  under  glass. 

To  venders  and  those  who  purchase  in  large  quantities,  liberal 
discounts  will  be  made  Catalogues  can  be  obtained  gratis  of  Par¬ 
sons  A  Lawrence,  10  Pine  st;  of  A.  B.  Allen,  187  Water  st.,  or  of 
the  proprietors  by  mail. 

Sept  1. — 3t.  [11  _ _ 

fine  wooled  bucks. 

THE  subscriber  has  had  left  in  his  charge,  several  bucks 
which  are  a  cross  between  the  Saxon  and  Merino  varieties. 
They  are  two  years  old,  of  good  size  and  form,  and  their  wool, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  would  be  found  satisfactory.  Further 
information  given  on  inquiry.  SANFORD  HOWARD. 

Cultivator  Office,  Albany,  Sept.  1,  1846. 

c*  UANO.— 200  tons,  the  balance  of  the  ship  Shakspeare’s  cargo 
LV  from  Ichaboe,  in  tight  casks,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purcha¬ 
sers,  by  E.  K.  COLLINS  A  Co.,  56  South-st. 

The  many  experiments  made  this  season  from  this  cargo,  not 
only  prove  the  great  gain  in  using  it,  but  that  it  is  at  least  equal  if 
not  superior  to  any  other  guano. 

Sept,  1,  1846.— tf  _ 

FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  subscribers  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  their  assortment  of  FRUIT  TREES.  They  are 
enabled  this  tall  to  offer  a  choice  collection  of  many  of  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries.  Peaches,  Plums, 
Ac  Ac.,  Ac.  The  assortment  of  trees  having  been  considerably 
increased,  persons  desirous  of  obtaining  articles  in  the  nursery 
line  will  find  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  collection  previous  to 
purchasing  elsewhere.  All  of  which  will  be  offered  at  very  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  for  cash.  , 

N  b  All  articles  intended  for  distant  transportation  will  be 
carefully  packed  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser,  and  delivered 
fr^e  of  cartasro  to  any  part  of  the  city. 

tr-'C  S  WILSON,  THORBURN  A  TELLER. 

[£r»  Orders  sent  to  Win.  Thorburn,  Seedsman  and  Florist,  192 
Broadway.  Albany,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Sept.l — 3t. 
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DOWNING’S  NEW  WORK. 


THE  HORTICULTURIST, 


JOURNAL  OP  RURAL  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 


mHis  work,  the  publication  of  which  was  commenced  on  the 
first  of  July,  1846,  may  be  ordered  of  the  Proprietor,  LUTHER 
TUCKER,  Cultivator  Office,  Albany ,  N.  Y.,  or  of  JOSEPH 
BRECK  &  Co.,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  51  North  Market-street, 
Boston ;  M.  H.  NEWMAN  A  Co.,  Booksellers,  199  Broadway, 
New- York,-  and  G.  B.  ZIEBER  Sc  Co.  Philadelphia,  by  whom  it 
is  published  in  those  cities. 

Dy  Agents  can  obtain  the  work  of  either  of  the  above  pub¬ 
lishers,  at  20  per  cent,  discount,  where  five  or  more  copies  are 
ordered. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST  is  edited  by  A.  J.  DOWNING,  Esq., 
and  published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  each  number  contain¬ 
ing  48  pages  octavo,  printed  m  the  best  style,  and  embellished 
with  plates  ard  numerous  other  engravings,  in  a  style  similar  to 
those  given  in  Mr.  Downing’s  “Landscape  Gardening,”  and  “  Cot¬ 
tage  Residences.”  Price  $3  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST  is  devoted, 

1.  To  Gardening  in  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well  as  scientific 

sense. 

2.  To  the  Description  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees. 

S.  To  Gardening  as  an  art  of  taste,  embracing  essays ,  hints  and 
designs  on  Ornamental  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

4.  To  Rural  Architecture,  including  Designs  for  Rural  Cot¬ 
tages  and  Villas,  Farm  Houses ,  Gates,  Lodges,  Hot  Houses , 
Vineries ,  tfc.,  fyc. 

In  short,  this  periodical  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of 
the  various  works  on  Rural  Subjects,  by  its  Editor,  which  have 
already  been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public.  It  is  now  his 
Object  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  giving  additional  impulse 
to  the  progress  of  Horticulture  and  the  tasteful  in  Rural  Life ; 
subjects  which  are  now  so  largely  occupying  all  those  interested 
to i  country  pursuits. 

Oy  Subscriptions  received  by  the  publishers,  as  named  above, 
and  by  the  Agents  for  “  The  Cultivator,”  throughout  the  Union 

NEW-ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 
AND  SEED  STORE. 

Nos.  51  and  52  North  Market-Street,  Boston. 

FOR  sale  at  this  establishment,  a  general  assortment  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Garden  Implements— Howard’s  Improved  Pa¬ 
tent  Cast  Iron  Plows  of  all  sizes.  Martin’s  improved  Eagle  and 
other  Plows;  Double  Mould  Board,  Side-Hill,  Paring,  and  other 
plows,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  How¬ 
ard’s  Subsoil  Plows,  Cultivators  of  different  descriptions  ;  Willis’ 
Seed  Sower,  (the  best  in  use;)  Geddes’  and  other  Harrows  of 
various  patterns ;  Green’s  Straw-Cutters,  Willis’  Straw-Cutters, 
of  various  kinds  and  prices  ;  Gault’s  Patent  Churns,  Grindstones  or 
Friction  Rollers  ;  Cast  Iron  Field  Rollers,  (a  very  superior  and 
substantial  article  ;)  Garden  Rollers  of  cast-iron,  different  sizes  ; 
Iron  Rakes  of  every  size  and  variety  ;  Garden  Trowels,  Syringes, 
in  great  variety  ;  Pruning  and  Budding  Knives  ;  Pruning  Scissors 
and  Shears  in  great  variety;  Grass  Hooks  and  Garden  Shears; 
Garden  and  Field  Hoes  of  every  pattern ;  Scufflers  every  size  ; 
Pick  Axes,  Shovels,  Spades,  Dung  and  Garden  Forks  of  every  de¬ 
scription  ;  Hay  Tools,  including  the  very  best  Scythes  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  country,  (in  all  cases  warranted;)  Hall’s  and  other 
Hay  Rakes,  Pitch-forks,  Grain  Cradles,  Horse  Rakes,  Sickles, 
Austin’s  Rifles,  Whet  Stones,  dec.,  Ac. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of  Chains,  viz: — Fence  Chains— 
Trace  do — Ox  do. — Dog  do. — Tie-up  do.  Hale’s  Horse  Power  ; 
Hale’s  Threshing  Machine  and  Winnowing  Mills,  Garden  En¬ 
gines,  Ac. 

Also  Axes,  Hatchets,  Bill  Hooks,  Hammers ;  Axe,  Hoe,  and 
Rake  Handles ;  Ox  Yokes,  Bull  Rings  ;  together  with  every 
other  article  important  for  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  purposes. 

Harris’  Paint  Mill,  the  best  in  use,  is  also  for  sale  at  this  estab¬ 
lishment. 

SEEDS,  TREES,  AND  PLANTS. 

The  subscribers  are  enabled  to  furnish  seeds  of  the  purest  qua' 
Mly,  of  every  variety  of  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seed  ;  embra- 
@ing  every  variety  desirable  far  cultivation. 

Also,  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  of  every 
description. 

Also  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  Roses,  embracing  500  of  the 
best  varieties ;  Bulbous  Roots  in  great  variety.  Green-House 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Ac. 

By  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  JOSEPH  BRECK  A  Co. 
Boston,  Sept.  1 — tf. 


TO  WOOL -GROWERS. 

PpHF.  subscribers  have  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  Patrick  Co.,  Va., 
A  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  acres .  which  they  wish  to  sell 
or  rent.  It  has  on  it  immense  quantities  of  the  largest  timber, 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  water  power.  A  portion  of  the 
bind  has  been  cleared,  and  produces  the  finest  grass  in  the  world. 
We  would  like  to  dispose  of  it,  or  to  enter  into  partnership  with  any 
gentleman  who  would  furnish  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  go  into  the 
business  of  growing  wool.  Apply  by  letter  to  either  of  the  sub- 
eoribers,  at  Cumberland  Court  House,  Va.,  or  in  person  to  Col.  A. 
Staples,  Patrick  Co.,  Va.,  who  will  show  the  land. 

WILLIAM  W.  WILSON 

Sept.  1 — 9t.  WILLIS  WILSON. 


NURSERY  OF  J.  J.  THOMAS, 

Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  FINE  collection  of  fruit  trees  are  offered  for  sale  at  this  nur¬ 
sery,  all  of  which  have  been  propagated  from  bearing  trees, 
whose  genuineness  or  excellence,  and  fitness  for  the  climate,  have 
been  thoroughly  proved  by  the  personal  examination  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  It  has  been  a  principal  object  to  avoid  the  confusion  re¬ 
sulting  from  a  numerous  list  of  varieties,  and  to  present  only  a 
moderate  collection  of  the  very  finest  kinds.  To  accomplish  this, 
many  years  have  been  occupied,  and  selections  have  been  made 
from  several  hundred  sorts  in  bearing,  none  but  the  finest  being 
chosen,  after  thorough  examination  and  trial. 

The  Ornamental  Department  comprises  a  very  select  list  of  hardy 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennial  plants. 

The  new  Catalogue  of  this  nursery  will  be  forwarded  gratis  by 
mail,  on  every  post-paid  application. 

Oct.  1 — 2t 


ISABELLA  GRAPES, 

OF  proper  age  forming  vineyards,  propagated  from  and  con¬ 
taining  all  the  good  qualities  which  the  most  improved  cultiva 
tion  for  over  ten  years  has  conferred  on  the  vineyards  at  Croton 
Point,  are  now  offered  to  the  public.  Those  who  may  purchase 
will  receive  such  instructions  as  will  enable  them  to  cultivate  tlie 
Grape  with  entire  success  (provided  their  location  is  not  too  far 
north.)  All  communications,  post-paid,  addressed  to  R.  T.  UN¬ 
DERHILL,  M.  D  ,  4l)0  Broadway,  New- York,  will  receive  atten¬ 
tion.  He  feels  quite  confident  that  he  has  so  far  meliorated  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  Grape  Vines  in  his  vineyards  and 
nurseries,  by  improved  cultivation,  pruning,  Ac.,  that  they  wiH 
generally  ripen  well  and  produce  good  fruit  when  planted  in  most 
of  the  northern,  and  all  the  western,  middle  and  southern  states. 
The  fall  is  found  to  be  as  good  a  time  for  planting  vineyards  as  the 
spring,  if  not  deferred  too  late  in  the  season. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1846 — 2t. 


A  GOOD  FARM  IN  AUBURN  FOR  SALE. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  on  which  he  now  re 
sides,  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  consisting  o$ 
152  acres  of  good  grain  aud  grazing  land,  well  enclosed  and  wa 
tered,  and  upon  which  are  one  large,  and  three  moderate  sized 
DWELLING  HOUSES,  Carriage  Houses,  Barns,  Sheds,  and 
other  necessary  out-buildings,  three  Apple  Orchards,  a  great  va~ 
riety  of  choice  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  four  durable  Springs, 
three  wells,  two  hundred  rods  of  full  stone  fence,  and  an  inex¬ 
haustible  QUARRY  of  a  superior  quality  of  grey  and  blue  lime 
stone,  suitable  for  cutting  and  dressing,  eligible  and  convemenl 
for  a  continued  sale  of  that  article,  either  rough  or  hewn,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  demand,  and  from  which  most  of  the  elegant  ston« 
buildings  in  Auburn  were  erected. 

This  farm  extends  from  North-street  to  and  across  State-street, 
with  a  front  of  eighty-six  rods  on  the  former  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  rods  on  both  sides  of  the  latter — upon  either  of  which  may 
be  advantageously  sold  a  great  number  of  village  lots,  at  th« 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  About  22  acres,  including  the  large  house, 
barns,  sheds,  two  orchards  and  garden,  lie  between  North-street 
and  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad ;  65  acres,  including  the 
stone  quarry  and  one  dwelling  house,  lie  between  said  Railroad 
and  State-street,  and  the  remaining  65  acres,  with  two  dwelling 
houses,  lie  west  of  State-street — all  which  is  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  well  fenced,  conveniently  allotted,  and  in  good  order. 
The  whole  farm,  or  either  of  the  above  parcels,  will  be  sold  cheap, 
and  if  desired,  time  will  be  given  for  the  payment  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  purchase  money. 

Inquire  of  Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  Hulbert  A  HalL,  of  Au¬ 
burn,  or  the  subscriber  upon  the  premises.  GEO.  B.  CHASE. 
Auburn,  Sept.  1,  1846— 4t. 


SEEDLING  APPLE  TREES  FOR  SALE, 

BY  T.  G.  YEOMANS,  at  his  nursery,  Walworth,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  one  year  old,  and  thrifty,  being  from  about  5  to  18 
inches  high,  at  $3  per  thousand.  Packages  of  5000  packed  free  of 
charge.  50  cents  per  1000  for  less.  Orders  to  be  post-paid,  ac¬ 
companied  with  remittances. 

Oct,  1— 2t. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  farm  of  eighty-two  acres,  situated  in  the  town  ofNew- 
Havcn.  (Oswego  Co.)  twelve  miles  east  of  Oswego  village. 
Said  farm  is  well  adapted  to  grain  and  the  different  grasses.  It  ia 
pleasantly  located,  well  waiered,  and  buildings  in  good  repair, 
with  plenty  of  excellent  fruit.  It  is  within  three  miles  of  the 
village  of  Mexico,  which  affords  facilities  for  manufacturing,  tbs 
various  mechanic  arts,  Ac.,  Ac- 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  the  subscriber,  living  on  lh« 
premises,  or  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Bowen,  of  Mexico. 

ALPIIEUS  HERBERT. 

New-Haven,  Sept.  1,  1846.— It* 
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ALBANY  AG.  WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION. — The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  subscribers,  under  the  firm  of  E.  COMSTOCK 
A  Co.,  is  this  day  by  mutual  consent  dissolved.  The  affairs  of  the 
late  firm  will  be  settled,  and  the  business  continued  by  LUTHER 
TUCKER. 

Albany,  Sept.  9,  1844  ELON  COMSTOCK. 

_ _ LUTHER  TUCKER. 

PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

IT.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  cclc- 
•  brated  Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  at  the  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  'premium  at 
the  following  places : — New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New- York,  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
Which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair. 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places: — 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  ; 

John  Magher  &  Co.,  195  Front-st.,  New-York. 

Luther  Tucker’s  Ag.  Warehouse,  Albany; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Viall  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  1 — tf  [2] 


CHERRY  STOCKS  FOR  SALE. 

A  FEW  thousand  fine  Cherry  Stocks,  of  mazzard  varieties,  of 
one  years’  growth  and  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  for  sale  on 
all  pre-paid  orders,  at  $10  per  thousand,  with  no  charge  for  pack¬ 
off,  by  J.J.  THOMAS, 

Oct.  1.  at  his  nursery,  Macedon,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  TREES  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

AT  the  Walworth  Nurseries,  about  7000  thrifty  Peach  Trees,  of 
the  choicest  varieties  cultivated  in  Western  New  York,  at 
$15  per  hundred,  or  18|  rents  smaller  quantities.  Also,  several 
thousand  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees,  of  select  varieties.  Ad¬ 
dress,  post-paid,  at  Walworth,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Oct  1— 2t.  T.  G.  YEOMANS. 


DUTCHESS  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTE. 
Located  twelve  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Poughkeep* 
sie,  on  the  “  Wilkinson  Premium  Farm,”  in  the 
western  valley  of  Union  Vale ,  Dutchess  Co. 

THE  winter  session  of  this  institution  commences  the  first 
Thursday  of  October ;  the  summer  session  the  first  Thursday 
of  April. 

The  course  of  studies  in  this  institution  is  such  as  to  give  the 
student  every  tacility  for  acquiring  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
Scientific  and  Practical  Agriculture ,  with  the  use  of  the  best  modern 
improved  implements  ;  a  select  Farmer’s  Library,  with  numerous 
Agricultural  Periodicals,  and  instruction  in  all  the  collateral 
branches. 

There  will  be  regular  lectures,  of  which  the  students  will  make 
abstracts,  to  serve  both  as  examinations  and  as  exercises  in  com 
position,  delivered  on 

TECHNICAL  MINERALOGY— applied  to  Rural  Economy, 
Commerce,  Chemistry,  Mining,  and  Architecture— illustrated  by 
Mineralogical  Cabinet,  and  excursions  for  observation. 

PRACTICAL  BOTANY — applied  to  Horticulture,  Veterinary 
Medicine,  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy— illustrated  by  living 
specimens,  and  excursions  for  observation- 

ZOOLOGY— applied  to  Rural  Economy,  Commerce,  and  Manu¬ 
factures— illustrated  by  living  subjects,  skeletons,  &c.  The  Zoonic 
course  will  commence  with  the  horse. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  CHE¬ 
MISTRY— illustrated  by  efficient  experiments,  by  Prof.  S-  E. 
Haskel,  late  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  Institute,  of  Troy. 
Mathematics,  in  all  their  branches  are  thoroughly  taught. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Languages  is  insured  by 
weekly  Lectures,  Discussions,  Orations,  Essays,  and  Conversations 
in  them. 

The  soil  of  the  farm  embraces  a  great  variety,  and  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  experimental  farming.  Its  location  is  pleasant  and  healthful, 
— ihe  building  extensive  and  commodious. 

Fee  for  the  year,  $200,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance — which 
includes  Tuition,  Board,  with  beds  and  bedding,  Toilette  Furniture, 
Washing,  Mending,  Fuel,  and  Lights. 

O3*  Farmers,  pupils  from  other  schools,  or  other  citizens  desi" 
rousof  attending  each  or  any  course  of  lectures,  can  obtain  ad¬ 
mission  tickets  by  applying  to  the  Principal ;  for  a  single  course 
for  $5,  or  $3  per  course  where  they  attend  two  or  more — payable 
in  advance.  Extensive  accommodations  for  horses  are  provided. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Am.  Ag.  Association, 
The  Farmer’s  Club  of  the  Am.  Institute,  and  the  Dutchess  Ag. 
Society.  Address  JOHN  WILKINSON, 

Principal  Dutchess  Ag.  Institute,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 
REFERENCES. 

Board  of  the  American  Institute : 

Board  of  the  American  Agricultural  Association 
Rev.  L.  M.  Vincent,  New-York  ; 

Prof.  Cyrus  Mason,  “  “ 

Zebedee  Cook,  Esq.,  “  “ 

Doct  C.  H  P.  McLellan,  Principal  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Female 
Academy; 

Charles  Bartlett,  A.  M.,  Principal  Collegiate  School,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  ; 

William  A.  Davies,  Esq.,  President  oi  the  Farmers’  and  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Bank ; 

Matthew  J.  Myers,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Merchants’  Bank; 

Rev.  Abm.  Polhemus,  Hopewell,  Dutchess  County ; 

“  H.  G.  Ludlow,  Poughkeepsie ;  “  ‘‘ 

“  S.  Mandeville,  La  Grange  ;  l( 

John  Van  Wick,  Esq  ,  New  Hamburg. 

Oct  1—  2t. 


HOVEY’S  PATENT  SPIRAL  STRAW-CUTTER. 

'T’HESE  machines  are  thought  to  excel  all  others  for  cutting  hay, 
-*•  straw,  or  corn-stalks.  The  knives  being  supported  by  wings 
cast  on  the  cylinder,  are  rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  cut  the 
largest  corn-stalks  with  great  ease  and  dispatch,  and  as  the  knives 
are  regulated  by  set-screws,  it  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over 
ail  other  cylinder  cutters.  There  are  other  cylinder  cutters  the 
knives  of  which  are  fastened  with  rings  at  the  end  without  wings 
to  support  them,  and  on  such  cutters  the  knives  are  wholly  un- 
adjustable,  except  with  keys  or  wedges,  the  use  of  which  is 
thought  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Mr.  Hovey.  The 
prices  of  these  machines  are,  for  No.  1,  $10;  No.  2,  $12;  No.  3, 
$15  ;  No.  4,  $20.  For  sale  at  the  ALBANY  AG.  WAREHOUSE, 
23  Dean-st ,  and  10  Maiden  Lane. 


IMPORTED  THOROUGH  BRED  SHORT -HORN 
BULL,  YOUNG  FORESTER. 

WM.  ATKINSON  offers  the  above  named  buli  for  sale,  and 
any  gentleman  wishing  to  improve  his  breed  of  stock,  will 
find  this  a  most  seasonable  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  Young  For¬ 
ester  possesses  in  an  extraordinaij  degree  the  splendid  qualities 
for  which  the  Short  Horns  are  so  justly  celebrated. 

He  is  four  years  old,  his  color  is  a  rich  roan,  his  symmetry  is 
perfect,  his  pedigree  unrivalled,  and  he  was  bred  by  one  of  the 
most  famous  breeders  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  at  the  several  shows  in  the  province  of  Canada  at 
which  he  has  been  exhibited,  he  has  invariably  taken  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  of  his  class. 

Letters  (pre-paid,)  addressed  to  WM.  ATKINSON.  Guelph, 
Canada  West,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

Oct.  1— 3t. 


ALBANY,  DECEMBER,  1846. 


“  TO  IMPROVE  THE  SOIL  AND  THE  MIND.” 


SERIES. 


THE  CULTIVATOR 

Is  "published  07 1  the  first  of  each  month ,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by 
LUTHER  TUCKER,  EDITOR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Seven  copies  for  $5— Fifteen  copies  for  $10,00— all  payments 
to  be  made  in  advance,  and  free  of  postage.  O33  All  subscriptions 
to  commence  with  the  volume. 


OFFICE  IN  NEW-YORK  CITY,  AT 

M.  H.  NEWMAN’S  BOOKSTORE,  No.  199  BROADWAY, 
where  single  numbers,  or  complete  sets  of  the  back  volumes,  can 
always  be  obtained. 

O3*  “  The  Cultivator”  is  subject  to  newspaper  postage  only. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 


In  bringing1  our  labors  for  the  year  to  a  close,  we 
would  tender  our  numerous  friends  and  patrons,  the 
most  profound  thanks  for  the  aid  which  they  have  so  libe¬ 
rally  extended  to  us.  The  present  number  closes  the 
third  volume  of  the  new  series  of  the  Cultivator,  (the 
thirteenth  from  the  beginning;.)  and  we  confidently  trust 
that  in  our  extended  intercourse  with  the  public,  no 
diminution  of  interest  has  been  experienced. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  paper,  more  than  six¬ 
teen  thousand  subscribers  have  had  during  the  present 
volume,  the  opportunity  of  making  each  other’s  ac¬ 
quaintance;  and  so  large  a  number  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  this  mode  of  communication,  that  a  mass  of 
facts  in  relation  to  the  business  of  agriculture  has 
been  accumulated,  which  each  individual  can  use  as  his 
particular  circumstances  or  condition  may  render  expe¬ 
dient.  We  cannot  doubt  that  a  conviction  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  this  interchange  of  ideas,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  desire  to  obtain  useful  information,  will 
induce  a  general  continuance  of  patronage  to  our  work ; 
and  that  our  next  volume  will  even  receive  an  increased 
number  of  subscribers. 

Besides  the  hundreds  of  able  correspondents  directly 
connected  with  the  Cultivator,  our  means  for  receiving 
intelligence  of  interest  and  value  to  the  farmer,  are  very 
extensive.  In  addition  to  all  the  approved  standard 
works  on  husbandry  and  rural  economy  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  we  have,  regularly,  the  principal  European  periodi¬ 
cals  which  are  devoted  to  those  subjects, — including 
those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany;  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  grand  object — the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  our  countrymen  by  the  improvement  of  the 
c<  soil  and  the  mind  ” — we  shall  avail  ourselves,  as  we 
have  heretofore  done,  of  all  these  and  other  sources 
of  knowledge. 


We  have  made  arrangements  for  some  improvements 
for  our  next  volume,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  our  readers.  It  will  be  printed  on  type  entirely 
new  and  of  beautiful  form,  procured  expressly  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  way  of  illustrations,  also,  we  design 
giving  something  which  we  think  will  be  highly  grati¬ 
fying.  Our  first  number  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
beautiful  portrait  of  a  Galloway  bull,  one  of  the  very 
best  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  appeared.  Other  engrav- 
ings,  pertaining  to  various  subjects,  will  appear  from 
time  to  time.  In  short,  we  are  determined  that  the 
acknowledged  standing  and  character  of  the  work  shall 
be  suszamea  ;  and  in  saying  this,  we  believe  we  offei 
all  the  pledge  which  will  be  required. 

We  would  respectfully  invite  the  agents,  and  all 
friends  of  our  work,  to  continue  their  efforts  for  its  cir¬ 
culation.  By  comparing  the  various  agricultural  pub¬ 
lications,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  quality,)  of  the  matter  furnished  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  price  asked,  is  much  in  favor  of  the  Cul¬ 
tivator.  When  this,  the  liberal  commissions  we  offer, 
and  all  other  advantages  are  taken  into  consideration, 
we  think  they  cannot  fail  to  secure  that  share  of  pa¬ 
tronage  to  which  the  work,  from  its  actual  and  compa¬ 
rative  value,  is  entitled. 

{fcf^We  publish  this  month  a  List  of  Agents,  inclu¬ 
ding,  so  far  as  we  could  complete  the  list,  all  those  who 
have  done  us  the  favor  to  act  as  Agents  the  present  year. 
That  the  list  is  imperfect  we  are  aware,  but  we  hope  no 
one  will  discontinue  his  efforts  to  promote  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  tc  The  Cultivator,”  even  if  he  fails  to  find  hie 
name  among  the  agents.  We  shall  also  gladly  avail 
ourselves  of  the  aid  of  any  of  our  present  subscribers, 
who  feel  disposed  to  make  an  effort  to  form  clubs  of 
seven  or  fifteen.  In  this  way  they  might  materially  in¬ 
crease  the  circulation  of  our  paper,  as  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  but  few  neighborhoods  where  such  clubs 
might  not  be  formed  by  a  little  exertion  on  the  part  of 
any  of  our  present  subscribers. 

(i^We  shall  be  glad  to  have  all  the  agents  for  (( The 
Cultivator,”  also  receive  subscriptions  for  “  The  Hor- 
ticulturist.”  The  price  of  the  Horticulturist  is  $3 
per  year,  from  which  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.  (60 
cents  on  each  copy,)  will  be  made  to  agents. 

§|=We  send  with  this  number  prospectuses  and 
showbills  for  next  year,  to  all  our  agents,  who  will 
oblige  us  by  circulating  them  as  soon  as  couvenient. 
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THE  HORTICULTURIST, 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  RURAL  ART  AND  RURAL  TASTE. 

EDITED  BY  A.  J.  DOWNING, 

Author  of u  Landscape  Gardening  s'1,1  “ Designs  for  Cottage  Resi¬ 
dences  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America etc.,  etc., 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  publisher  of 
The  Cultivator,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  above 
work,  on  the  first  of  July  last,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  regularly  issued  on  the  first  of  each  month,  each 
number  consisting  of  48  pages,  large  octavo,  printed  on 
fine  paper  in  the  best  style,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
frontispiece,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings, 
making  it  altogether  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  useful 
magazines  yet  issued  in  our  country.  The  favorable 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  received  bjr  the  public, 
has  been  most  gratifying  both  to  the  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher.  The  liberal  patronage  which  has  already  been 
extended  to  it,  (its  subscription  already  amounting  to 
near  2000,)  has  secured  to  it  a  permanent  place  among 
our  periodicals;  and  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
the  work  will  be  a  permanent  one,  to  which  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Downing,  as  its  Editor,  will  be  thoroughly  de¬ 
voted. 

The  Horticulturist  is  devoted, 

I.  To  Gardening,  in  a  thoroughly  practical  as  well 
as  scientific  sense . 

II.  To  the  Description  and  Cultivation  of  Fruit 
Trees . 

III.  To  Gardening  as  an  Art  of  Taste,  embracing 
essays,  hints  and  designs  on  Ornamental  and  Landscape 
Gardening. 

IV.  To  Rural  Architecture,  including  Designs 
for  Rural  Cottages  and  Villas,  Farm-Houses ,  Gates, 
Lodges,  Ice-Houses,  Vineries,  §c.,  fy c. 

This  periodical  may,  indeed,  be  considered  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  various  works  on  Rural  subjects,  by  its 
editor,  which  have  already  been  so  favorably  received 
by  the  public.  It  will  now  be  his  object  to  assist  as  far 
as  possible,  in  giving  additional  impulse  to  the  progress 
of  Horticulture,  and  the  tasteful  in  rural  life;  subjects 
at  this  time  so  largely  occupying  all  those  interested  in 
country  pursuits. 

To  show  the  favorable  manner  in  which  this  maga¬ 
zine  has  been  received,  we  annex  a  few  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  notices  which  it  has  received  from  the  press: — 


NOTICES  OF  “THE  HORTICULTURIST.” 

The  editor,  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  is 
probably  better  qualified  to  conduct  such  a  work  than 
any  other  man  in  the  country.  The  number  before  us 
contains  a  great  number  of  articles  of  great  practical 
value  to  every  gardener  and  horticulturist  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  current  number  contains  12  illustrations. — 
Hudson  Republican. 

When  it  is  said  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  the  author 
of  Landscape  Gardening,  etc.,  etc.,  is  the  editor,  we 
think  its  value  is  more  plainly  shown  to  any  who  have 
read  his  works,  than  words  of  ours  could  do  it. — Cleve¬ 
land  Herald. 

The  number  before  us  is  rich  in  instructive  matter  to 
the  gardener  and  lover  of  fruit.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
this  country  who  has  done  so  much  to  increase  the 
tasteful  appearance  and  substanial  comfort  of  country 
residences  as  the  editor,  Mr.  Downing. — Barre  Gaz. 

We  have  received  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  of  this  excellent 
and  useful  work,  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  the 
notice  of  all  who  pay  any  attention  to  Gardening,  or  are 
attached  to  rural  pursuits,  either  for  amusement  or  for 
profit. — Montreal  Gazette. 

The  first  number  of  this  new  journal  has  reached  us 
—a  neat  large  octavo  of  fifty-six  pages,  beautifully 
printed  on  very  superior  paper.  It  has  been  anxiously 
expected,  and  certainly,  has  not  disappointed  those  ex¬ 
pectations — each  and  every  article  in  this  first  number 
being  of  absorbing  interest.  Every  one  at  all  ambitious 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  day  in 


gardening,  should  subscribe  for  it. — New  Orleans  Com . 
Times. 

The  first  two  numbers  of  this  new  work  by  Mr. 
Downing  have  been  received.  We  have  found  much 
pleasure  in  assuring  ourselves  of  just  what  we  anticipa¬ 
ted  of  the  work  in  such  hands,  a  desideratum  for  the 
advancing  taste  of  the  country  in  horticulture  and  rural 
architecture,  to  which  the  work  is  chiefly  to  be  devo¬ 
ted.  We  can  promise  for  the  work  that  it  will  be  not 
only  scientific  but  entirely  practical.  No  persoh,  per¬ 
haps,  combines  more  harmoniously  the  two,  than  the 
originator  of  this  new  candidate  to  popular  favor.  Mr. 
Downing  has  been  for  years  one  of  our  most  successful 
nurserymen,  as  his  beautiful  grounds  at  Newburgh 
always  testify,  and  no  author  by  his  pen  has  done  more 
to  awaken  and  cultivate  good  taste  in  gardening  and 
architecture. — New-York  Evangelist. 

“The  Horticulturist.”— Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  last 
of  the  series  of  the  Littlepage  Manuscripts,  correctly 
remarks  that,  (S  notwithstanding  the  cheapness  of  land 
among  us,  there  has  been  very  little  progress  made  in 
the  art  of  landscape  gardening;  and  if  we  have  any¬ 
thing  like  park  scenery,  it  is  far  more  owing  to  the 
gifts  of  a  bountiful  nature  than  to  any  of  the  suggestions 
of  art.  Thanks  to  the  cultivated  taste  of  Downing,  as 
well  as  to  his  well-directed  .  labors,  this  reproach  is 
likely  to  oe  soon  removed,  and  country  life  will  acquire 
this  pleasure  among  the  many  others  that  are  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own.”  We  quote  this  well  deserved  tribute  to 
the  genius  and  labors  of  our  friend  Downing,  less  to 
praise  the  art  which  it  discusses  or  repeat  our  good 
opinion  of  the  services  it  eulogizes,  than  to  remind  our 
readers  that  a  new  publication  entitled  The  Horti¬ 
culturist  has  been  commenced  at  Albany  by  Mr* 
Tucker,  of  the  Cultivator,  under  th  editorial  auspices 
of  the  well  known  proprietor  of  the  Highland  Gardens, 
and  author  of  popular  ivories  on  Landscape  Gardening, 
Cottage  Designs,  Fruit  and  Fruit  Culture,  &c.,  A.  J. 
Downing,  Esq.  The  first  number  commences  with 
July,  and  we  need  scarcely  say  it  is  in  keeping  with 
the  editor’s  other  productions.  It  is  to  be  issued  month¬ 
ly,  and  may  be  had  in  this  city  of  L.  Willard,  of  the 
News  Depot. — Northern  Budget. 

The  Horticulturist  is  well  calculated  to  assume  a  high 
rank,  and  become  a  very  valuable  standard  work,  con¬ 
ducing  largely  to  improvements  in  horticulture  and 
rural  taste.  We  hail  it  with  great  pleasure,  as  we  have 
no  valuable  work  of  this  character  in  this  section,  and 
perhaps  none  in  the  country.  The  number  oefore  us 
contains  a  great  variety;  it  is  very  instructive  and 
deeply  interesting.  Such  is  the  improving  spirit  and 
taste  of  the  present  day,  that  this  work  will  be  duly  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  meet  with  a  very  favorable  reception.— 
Boston  Cultivate  r. 

Its  object  is  to  promote  rural  taste  and  rural  art,  not 
merely  in  field  and  garden,  but  in  all  that  gives  charac¬ 
ter  and  pleasure  to  a  country  residence.  The  work  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Downing,  a  gentleman  who 
has  distinguished  himself  by  an  octavo  volume  on  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening,  Designs  for  Cottage  Residences,  &c. ; 
and  he  seems  now  to  address  himself  with  great  ability 
and  earnestness  to  the  good  work  of  making  country 
life  agreeable  and  tasteful,  as  well  as  healthful.  We 
hope  this  magazine  will  be  extensively  patronized.  It 
must  be  exceedingly  pleasing  and  useful.— Phil.  U.  S . 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Downing  unites  in  a  rare  degree,  qualities  as  a 
writer  and  practical  designer  and  horticulturist,  which 
cannot  fail  at  once  to  give  character  and  value  to  this 
new  periodical,  and  to  ensure  a  favorable  reception  from 
an  intelligent  public.  It  is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the 
advance  of  taste  and  art  in  rural  life,  that  publications 
of  this  character  are  appreciated — results  to  which  Mr. 
Downing’s  clever  works  have  largely  contributed. — 
Albany  Argus. 


The  Oldest  of  all  Almanacs. — There  is  in  the 
British  Museum  an  almanac,  written  on  papyrus,  which 
wants  but  a  little  of  being  3,000  years  old. 
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HOW  SHALL  WE  IMPROVE  ? 


«  The  public  expect  of  us  vigorous  efforts  to  improve 
and  elevate  our  agriculture — and  we  should  be  untrue  to 
ourselves,  did  we  not  endeavor  to  satisfy  every  reason¬ 
able  expect  ation.” 

This  is  the  language  of  the  late  president  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress  delivered  in  January  last.  The  sentiment  is  cor¬ 
rect,  but  the  question  is,  has  every  reasonable  expec¬ 
tation  been  satisfied?  During  the  five  or  six  years  that 
the  society  has  been  in  operation,  has  it  as  yet  pursued 
or  devised  any  plan  by  which  a  good  and  fair  analysis 
of  the  various  crops  grown  in  this  State  would  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  such  a  shape  that  he 
who  farms  may  read  and  understand?  It  is  a  fact,  that 
in  the  five  volumes  of  transactions  already  published, 
there  are  many  valuable  and  highly  interesting  papers; 
yet,  it  is  equally  a  fact,  that  out  of  the  whole  mass  of 
agricultural  writers,  there  is  scarcely  ever  a  communi¬ 
cation  sent  to  an  agricultural  paper,  that  refers  to  a 
single  idea  or  suggestion  whieh  has  arisen  from  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  these  papers.  Why  is  this?  Is  it  not  partly 
because  there  is  no  system  fixed  on  as  permanent,  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  various  papers  of  which  they 
consist?  And  do  not  the  volumes  fall  into  the  hands  of 
too  few  persons  who  are  actually  the  working  practical 
farmers?  Does  it  not,  also,  seem  probable,  that  were 
the  prize  essays  made  a  small  handy  pamphlet  or  vo¬ 
lume,  unconnected  with  the  transactions,  they  would  be 
much  more  read,  much  more  consulted,  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  readily  aid  to  (< improve  and  elevate  our 
agriculture?” 

Again,  there  are  but  few  of  the  papers,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  have  that  utilitarian  character  that  it  is 
expected  such  an  eminent  society  should  present  to  the 
agricultural  world.  To  explain  what  I  mean,  I  must 
refer  to  the  proceedings  of  a  like  society,  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  These  con¬ 
tain  many  able  essays,  which  have  been  elicited  by  high 
premiums.  I  need  go  no  further  than  to  mention  the 
essay  on  the  analysis  of  the  oat,  by  J.  P.  Norton.  No 
one  can  read  this  essay  without  perceiving  that  the  pre¬ 
mium,  high  as  it  was,  about  250  dollars,  would  hardly 
remunerate  the  author  for  the  time,  labor,  and  expense 
that  he  was  at,  for  a  period  of  some  twelve  months,  in 
preparing  his  paper:  yet  this,  with  the  exception  of  a 
well-deserved  reputation,  was  all  the  reward  that  the 
author  had  for  a  paper  that  contains  all  that  can,  as  I 
believe,  be  knOvvn  of  the  oat.  Yet  how  many  will 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  knowledge  of  facts 
hitherto  unknown,  and  now  contained  in  that  paper,  to 
increase  the  value  of  a  standard  crop,  and  one  which 
occurs  in  nearly  all  our  systems  of  rotation ;  how  many 
will  reap  the  benefit  of  his  skilful  chemical  manipula¬ 
tion,  acquired  only  after  long  practice,  of  his  patient 
investigations,  and  of  his  laborious  researches,  for  the 
mere  trouble  of  reading  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pages?  Essays  like  this  stamp  a  character  on  a  society, 
and  give  its  sayings  and  doings  a  standing  that  nothing 
else  will. 

An  especial  and  prominent  aid,  both  to  the  funds  and 
to  the  premium  list,  I  would  now  ask  leave  to  point 
out  to  the  executive  board  of  the  N.  Y.  Society.  I 
have  never  seen  it  as  yet  suggested,  nor  even  spoken 
of,  and  should  you  deem  it  feasible,  I  hope  the  project 
will  receive  that  aid  and  support  not  only  from  you,  but 
from  the  whole  agricultural  press,  of  which  it  appears 
to  me  well  deserving.  It  is  this:  That  the  N.  Y.  State 
Society  should  procure  from  the  Legislature,  at  the  next 
session,  authority  to  print  a  certain  number  for  the  use 
of  the  society,  or  to  procure  stereotype  plates  of  the 
volumes  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  State,  containing 
the  Agricultural  Report  now  in  course  of  preparation 
by  Dr.  Emmons.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  diffuse, 
cheaply  among  the  farmers  of  this  State,  accurate  sci¬ 
entific  information,  combined  with  practical  knowledge, 
in  the  shape  of  premiums,  that  will  never  occur  again. 
The  State  is  bound  to  print  it  at  any  rate,  and  while  the 
ponderous  tomes  on  Geology,  Mineralogy',  Botany, 
Zoology,  Conchology,  Herpetology,  and  Paleeontology 


have  been  paid  for  and  printed  by  the  State,  and  are 
without  doubt  of  service  to  develop  the  mining,  and 
manufacturing,  and  trading  interests,  to  the  farmer  they 
are  of  little  importance;  it  is  the  Agricultural  Report 
that  will  render  these  of  use  to  the  farmer;  it  is  through 
it  that  he  will  appreciate  them;  and  I  cannot  too  highly 
commend  to  you  and  to  your  readers,  and  especially  to 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Society,  the 
importance  of  speedily  bringing  this  matter  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Legislature.  The  people  of  the  State,  and 
especially  the  farmers,  from  whom,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  greater  share  comes,  have  cheerfully  paid 
enormous  sums  for  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  Na¬ 
tural  History  of  the  State.  I  consider  it,  therefore,  the 
right  of  the  agricultural  community  to  demand  that  at 
least,  since  they  have  paid  so  much  for  science,  a  slight 
attempt  at  a  return  should  be  made  on  the  score  of  utility. 

It  is  also  an  excellent  investment  for  a  part  of  the 
funds  of  the  society,  as  it  will  give  to  them  a  store  of 
premium  material  far  more  valuable  than  the  richest 
medals  or  pieces  of  plate  that  genius,  art,  and  taste 
combined,  can  possibly  devise,  and  one  which  the  intel¬ 
ligent  farmers  of  our  State,  as  I  believe,  will  more 
eagerly  strive  after  and  hold  in  far  higher  esteem  when 
gained. 

When  it  is  known  that  but  three  thousand  copies  of 
this  work  is  to  be  printed,  that  this  single  edition  will 
probably  have  to  last  the  State  for  many  years,  as  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  publisher  would  undertake  to  publish 
an  edition  of  it  in  the  hopes  of  being  remunerated; 
knowing  that  many  of  those  on  whom  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  rely,  in  other  cases,  for  the  sale  of  such  a  work, 
had  been  supplied,  and  that  this  would  be  a  cheap,  if 
not  the  most  economical  and  most  useful  mode  of 
spreading  the  information  contained,  I,  for  one,  hope 
that  some  action  will  be  taken  right  speedily  on  the 
subject.  J. 

Bethlehem,  Nov-,  1846. 


SALT  AS  MANURE. 


Mr.  Tucker — Having  read  several  articles  recom¬ 
mending  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure,  I  was  last  spring 
induced  to  procure  a  quantity  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
its  value. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  having  spread  about  30  loads  of 
stable  manure  on  1^  acres  of  sod,  turned  over  in  April, 
I  sowed  four  bushels  of  western  salt  on  a  little  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  ground,  leaving  a  strip  through 
the  middle  unsalted.  The  whole  was  then  thoroughly 
harrowed,  and  the  next  day  planted  with  corn.  This 
field  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kinderhook  creek;  the 
eastern  part  is  a  light  yellow  loam;  the  western  is  a 
gravelly  knoll;  while  the  middle  is  alluvial — composed 
of  sand  and  mud  washed  from  the  river.  The  salt  was 
sown  so  as  to  give  each  of  the  different  soils  a  fair  trial. 
The  corn  was  a  good  crop,  producing  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  small  portion  shaded  by  trees.)  at  least  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  It  was  considerably  smaller  on 
a  part  of  the  alluvial  land  to  which  no  manure  was 
applied;  but  from  first  to  last,  no  difference  could  be 
perceived  between  the  salted  and  unsalted  portions  of  the 
field,  either  in  respect  to  the  growth  of  the  corn,  or 
to  the  quantity  destroyed  by  the  cut  and  wire  worms, 
which,  however,  was  not  very  great  in  any  part.  On 
another  field,  with  a  slaty  soil,  I  sowed  a  bushel  of 
salt,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
could  see  no  effect  on  the  corn.  The  same  result  fol¬ 
lowed  its  application  to  the  potato  crop.  Four  and  a 
half  bushels  wrere  sown  on  an  acre,  leaving  a  strip 
on  each  side  unsalted.  The  vines  died  in  July  and 
August,  and  the  crop  of  course  was  light;  but  few 
decayed  potatoes  were  seen,  except  on  some  low 
ground.  My  brother  used  salt  on  both  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  without  perceiving  any  effect.  Ifsalt  is  so  valua¬ 
ble  as  some  have  supposed,  (and  of  its  good  effects  in 
some  instances  there  can  be  no  doubt,)  what  was  the 
cause  of  failure  in  the  cases  stated?  Was  it  in  the  soil, 
season,  mode  of  application,  or  in  the  quantity  applied? 
Can  you  give  any  light  on  the  subject?  S.  P.  Rollo. 
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SUMAC. 


A  correspondent  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  wishes  informa¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  sumac — what  species  are  valuable, 
and  for  what  purposes,  and  the  manner  of  preparing  the 
article  for  market. 

The  plant  alluded  to  belongs  to  the  genus  Rhus,  seve¬ 
ral  species  of  which  are  used  in  the  arts  and  for  medi¬ 
cine.  In  Browne’s  late  work,  “  The  Trees  of 
America,”  it  is  said — “  The  species  most  worthy  of 
note,  and  which  have  been  cultivated  for  ornament,  or 
have  been  applied  to  useful  purposes  in  the  arts,  are 
Rhus  typhina,  venenata,  aromatica,  and  copellina,  for 
ornament;  and  the  Rhus  radicans,  for  medicine,  in 
North  America;  the  Rhus  cotinus  and  coriaria,  for  tan¬ 
ning  and  dyeing,  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean; 
and  the  Rhus  vernicifera,  or  varnish-producing  sumac, 
of  Japan  and  Nepal.” 

We  believe  the  Venetian  sumac,  R.  cotinus,  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  valuable  for  tanning  and  dying.  This 
species,  according  to  authors,  is  found  in  western  Asia, 
southern  Europe,  and  in  Some  parts  of  North  America. 
Mr.  Browne  says, — “  in  a  wild  state,  it  is  seldom 
found  higher  than  five  or  six  feet,  but  when  cultivated, 
often  attains  more  than  double  that  height.”  *  *  *  “It  is 
easily  distinguished  from  all  other  species  of  rhus  by 
its  simple  obovate,  smooth,  stiff,  lucid,  green  leaves, 
rounded  at  their  points,  and  supported  by  long  foot¬ 
stalks,  which  do  not  fall  till  they  are  killed  by  frost,  so 
that  the  plant  is  almost  sub-evergreen.”  He  states  that  it 
was  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  late  Wm.  Prince, 
of  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  about  the  year  1790,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  various  parts.  The  soil  and  culture  best 
suited  to  the  shrub,  are  thus  described  in  Mr.  Browne’s 
work.  “  It  prospers  best  in  a  dry  loam,  though  it  will 
grow  well  in  any  common  garden  soil.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  seeds,  or  by  pegging  down  the  branches  flat 
to  the  ground,  in  the  spring,  and  strewing  earth  over 
them.  Young  shoots  will  rise  and  take  root  at  the 
base,  which  may  be  severed  from  the  parent  stock  in 
autumn,  and  planted  in  pots,  or  in  the  site  where  they 
are  to  remain.  As  an  ornamental  shrub,  this  species 
deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  and  collection  where 
there  is  room  for  it  to  extend  itself.  And  there  is  but 
little  doubt  but  it  might  be  profitably  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of 
tanning  and  dyeing.” 

The  Rhus  typhina,  or  what  is  called  Virginian  sumac, 
is  a  species  of  which,  it  is  said,  there  are  many  varie¬ 
ties  in  North  America.  It  is  described  in  “The  Trees 
of  America”  as  attaining  “a  height  of  ten  to  twenty- 
five  feet,  although  under  some  circumstances  it  dwindles 
down  to  a  mere  shrub  from  ten  to  two  feet  in  height.” 
Like  others  of  the  genus,  this  species  is  said  to  be  easi¬ 
ly  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots.  A 
good  soil  for  the  culture  of  Indian  corn,  is  said  to  be 
the  best  for  this  shrub.  “  The  wood  and  leaves,”  says 
Browne,  “are  used  in  tanning  the  finer  kinds  of 
leather,  and  the  roots  are  prescribed  as  a  febrifugal 
medicine.  The  branches,  boiled  with  the  berries,  af¬ 
ford  a  black,  ink-like  tincture;  and  the  berries  may  be 
employed  alone  for  dyeing  red.” 

The  Rhus  venenata,  or  Poisonous  sumac,  is  indige¬ 
nous  to  North  America,  and  is  found  in  swampy  places 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  very  poisonous 
shrub  to  most  persons,  though  some,  from  a  peculiar 
constitution,  are  not  affected  by  it.  Browne  says — 
“  Every  part  of  this  shrub,  even  when  reduced  to  char¬ 
coal,  is  in  a  high  degree  poisonous  to  most  persons, 
either  by  touching  or  smelling  any  part  of  it.”  The 
poison  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  fatal  to  bees,  and  an  in¬ 
stance  is  related  of  a  swarm  having  alighted  on  a  branch, 
which  after  being  hived,  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  were  swollen  to  double  their  natural  size. 
In  the  easterly  part  of  Massachusetts,  this  plant  is  popu¬ 
larly  known  under  the  name  of  “  dog  wood,”  or  “  poi¬ 
son  dog  wood.”  The  writer  recollects  an  instance  of 
a  family  in  that  section  having  been  poisoned  to  a  dan¬ 
gerous  degree  by  smoke  from  a  fire  made  of  this  shrub. 
On  account  of  its  poisonous  nature  it  is  seldom  used  in 
t£e  arts. 


Our  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  preparing  sumac 
for  market  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  give  particu¬ 
lar  directions.  We  believe  the  plant  is  usually  cut 
while  in  a  soft  or  tender  state,  with  a  scythe — is  care¬ 
fully  dried  till  the  leaves  can  be  pounded  off,  when  it  is 
threshed  with  flails,  the  stem,  and  coarse  parts  raked 
out,  and  the  leaves  packed  in  barrels  and  sold.  When 
it  is  wished  to  convert  natural  plantations  into  a  state 
in  which  they  can  be  used,  we  should  suppose  it  would 
be  best  to  cut  off  the  old  growth,  close  and  clean,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  thick  stand  of  young,  leafy  plants, 
which  can  be  readily  cut  and  managed. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  received  the 
following  remarks  in  relation  to  the  subject,  from  Prof. 
James  Hall,  of  this  city,  for  which  he  has  our  thank's* 


There  are  several  species  of  this  shrub  or  tree,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  genus  Rhus,  which  are  useful  in  the 
arts.  In  the  United  States  we  have  at  least  eight  na¬ 
tive  species;  and  one  exotic  species,  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  and  known  as  Aaron’s  beard,  or  false  fringe 
tree.  Among  the  native  species  we  have  two  in  the 
northern  states  which  are  exceedingly  poisonous — the 
Rhus  vernix,  known  in  New  England  as  poison  dog¬ 
wood,  and  in  New- York  as  poison  elder,  and  poison  su¬ 
mac,  and  the  Rhus  toxicodendron,  which,  in  one  of  its 
varieties,  is  a  climbing  vine,  and  is  known  as  the  poison 
ivy. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  order  Anacardiacea,  one 
character  of  which  is  that  it  consists  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
with  a  resinous,  gummy,  caustic,  or  milky  juice,  and 
this  character  is  true  of  all  the  sumacs.  In  the  poi¬ 
sonous  species,  this  resinous  or  gummy  juice  contains 
the  noxious  matter. 

There  are  also  several  other  species  of  Rhus,  which  are 
of  much  use  in  the  arts,  as  in  tanning  and  coloring. 
Those  in  the  United  States  which  are  valuable  in  these 
arts,  are  the  Rhus  typhina  and  Rhus  glabra.  The 
leaves  of  both  these  species  abound  in  tannic  acid,  and 
are  much  used  in  tanning  morocco,  and  other  light 
colored  leathers. 

The  leaves  and  petioles,  when  dried  and  powdered, 
or  macerated,  when  fresh,  are  much  used  in  coloring, 
and  in  many  instances  have  superceded  the  use  of  nut- 
galls,  being  preferable  in  many  colors.  The  fruit, 
which  is  of  a  red  or  purple  color,  contains  much  malic 
acid,  or  an  acid  bimalate  of  lime,  and  is  often  used  in 
coloring,  both  for  its  tannin  and  for  its  acid  properties, 
in  changing  vegetable  blues  to  reds. 

The  species  used  in  Europe,  both  for  tanning  and 
coloring,  are  the  Rhus  coriaria,  and  the  Rhus  cotinus, 
the  latter  being  the  species  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
before  alluded  to. 

In  a  late  English  treatise  upon  dyeing,  republished 
by  Harper  &.  Brothers,  New- York,  sumac  is  placed 
among  the  coloring  substances,  and  its  uses  pointed  out. 
Of  the  two  kinds  mentioned,  the  author  remarks,  that 
“  the  Rhus  coriaria  is  the  best.  With  peroxide  of  iron, 
as  a  mordant,  it  imparts  a  variety  of  shades,  from  slate 
color  to  black.  In  calico  printing,  sumac  affords,  with 
a  mordant  of  tin,  a  yellow  color;  and  with  sulphate  of 
zinc,  a  brownish  yellow.  A  decoction  of  sumac  reddens 
litmus  paper  strongly;  gives  white  flocks  with  the 
proto-muriate  of  tin ;  pale  yellow  flocks  with  alum ; 
blue  flocks  with  red  sulphate  of  iron,  with  an  abundant 
precipitate.”  Further  information  regarding  the  use  of 
sumac  may  be  found  in  the  treatise  above  cited,  on 
pages  291  and  292. 

The  American  species  previously  named,  possess  the 
qualities  required  both  for  tanning  and  for  dying.  The 
Rhus  typhina  grows  in  rocky  and  gravelly  soils,  fre¬ 
quently  along  the  margins  of  ledges  of  granite,  and 
about  old  fences.  The  Rhus  glabra  often  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  barren,  waste  fields,  when  the  soil  is  stony,  and 
abounds  in  barren  stoney  soils.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
attempts  made  to  cultivate  it,  but  it  could  easily  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  quantities  in  waste  fields  and  barren  pla¬ 
ces,  which  now  produce  no  valuable  shrub  or  tree. 
The  stoney  and  gravelly  soils  of  New  England,  and  the 
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waste,  barren  lands  of  some  of  the  southern  states, 
would  produce  this  shrub  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  easily  cultivated,  and  requires  little  care,  and 
We  should  suppose  would  prove  profitable,  since  nut- 
galls  form  an  important  item  among  our  imports. 

The  first  species  usually  attains  a  height  of  8  to  15 
feet,  and  rarely  forms  a  tree  of  20  feet  high  and  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  second  species  is  usually 
from  5  to  12  feet  high,  being  usually  a  little  less  than 
the  last  species,  and  furnishing  an  abundance  of  fruit 
and  foliage  when  four  feet  high.  These  shrubs,  with 
even  tolerable  care  from  being  broken  down,  are  rapid 
growers,  making  several  feet  of  wood  during  a  single 
season,  though  growing  slower  as  they  advance  in  age. 
Young  plants  grow  with  little  care,  and  either  seeds  or 
the  young  shrubs  can  be  readily  obtained. 


OPERATION  OF  PLASTER. 


Mu.  Tucker — There  seems  to  be  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  reason  why  plaster  or  gypsum  fails 
to  benefit  such  a  large  portion  of  our  Atlantic  coast, 
Long  Island,  and  New-Jersey,  particularly.  Mr.  Ruf¬ 
fin  of  Virginia,  in  a  work  on  Calcareous  Manures,  ad¬ 
vances  a  theory  based  on  his  experience  as  a  practical 
farmer,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  more  satisfactory  than 
any  other  I  have  seen,  and  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
that  his  theory  has  never  found  its  way  into  our  nor¬ 
thern  agricultural  journals. 

I  made  a  visit  to  Virginia  last  winter,  preparatory  to 
removing  there,  and  while  there  I  made  particular  in¬ 
quiries  in  relation  to  the  extensive  marl  formation 
which  underlays  nearly  the  whole  eastern  portion  of 
the  state,  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  and  its  effects  upon 
the  soil.  I  found  it  to  be  extensively  and  profitably  used, 
and  producing  important  and  permanent  changes  in  the 
soil;  so  much  so,  that  clover  cannot  be  made  to  grow  at 
all  until  marl,  or  its  equivalent,  lime,  is  applied.  The 
marl  contains  from  30  to  80  per  cent,  lime,  which  is 
the  principal  if  not  the  only  fertilizer  contained  in  its 
composition.  I  inquired  how  plaster  succeeded  on  clo¬ 
ver,  and  the  almost  invariable  replj'  was,  it  does  no 
good  whatever  until  the  land  is  marled  or  limed.  I  in¬ 
quired  the  reason  of  this,  and  was  referred  to  Mr.  Ruf¬ 
fin’s  work  on  Calcareous  Manures.  I  there  found  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  reason,  and 
I  will  give  you  a  brief  abstract.  He  says  that  the  most 
of  the  soils  of  eastern  Virginia,  were  found  upon  analy¬ 
sis,  to  contain  but  a  slight  trace  of  calcareous  matter, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  land  along  the  margins 
of  the  rivers,  which  he  terms  neutral  soils,  he  calls 
them  all  acid  soils;  and  the  presence  of  sorrel  on 
the  land  he  considers  an  indication  of  acid  soils.  Sor¬ 
rel  grows  abundantly  on  all  land  which  he  terms  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  is  the  acid  of  sorrel.  Now,  sowing  on 
plaster  in  the  usual  quantity,  that  being  a  sulphate  of 
lime,  the  oxalic  acid  has  a  strong  chemical  affinity  for 
the  lime;  the  lime  leaves  its  combination  with  the 
sulphur,  and  combines  with  the  oxalic  acid,  and  forms 
an  oxalate  of  lime,  and  sets  the  sulphur  free  to  combine 
with  iron  or  any  other  ingredient  that  it  can  find.  Ap¬ 
ply  a  good  dressing  of  marl  or  lime,  and  it  combines 
with  the  acid  and  neutralizes  or  destroys  it,  and  as  a  proof 
of  this,  sorrel  is  no  longer  found.  Plaster  applied  then 
is  left  free  to  act,  and  produces  the  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  frequently  doubling  the  crop. 

Long  Island  and  New-Jersey  have  soils  somewhat 
similar  to  Virginia.  I  ean  speak  more  confidently  of 
Long  Island,  as  that  is  my  place  of  residence;  its! 
soils  produce  sorrel  plentifully.  Lime  has  been  used 
but  little,  and  in  many  cases  with  no  perceptible  effect, 
and  plaster,  with  a  few  isolated  exceptions,  has  totally 
Failed.  I  hope  that  some  of  your  Long  Island  and  other 
readers  who  are  similarly  situated,  will  make  the  ex¬ 
periment,  and  see  if  like  causes  will  produce  like  ef¬ 
fects.  The  experiment  need  not  cost  them  but  little 
money  or  labor. 

While  on  a  recent  visit  to  Dutchess  Co.,  a  friend  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  prevailing  opinion  in  that  county 


was,  that  plaster  applied  to  one  field,  injured  an  un¬ 
plastered  field  adjoining,  as  much  as  it  benefitted  the 
one  that  it  was  applied  to,  and  that  some  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  if  a  piece  of  woodland  was  left  amidst  cleared 
land,  and  that  cleared  land  plastered,  the  timber  com¬ 
menced  decaying  and  dying.  He  told  me  of  an  instance 
that  went  strongly  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  opinion. 
An  old  farmer  had  a  very  fine  meadow,  in  a  creek  bot¬ 
tom.  He  commraenced  plastering  his  upland  lying 
around,  and  adjoining  it.  His  meadow,  which  had 
never  before  failed  to  produce  luxurious  crops  of  grass, 
began  to  fail,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  it  was  hardly 
worth  mowing.  He  then  commenced  plastering  it, 
and  its  ancient  fertility  was  at  once  restored.  Now 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  that?  Perhaps  our  chemists 
are  the  most  proper  persons  to  judge;  but  I  can  give 
my  own  opinions,  as  they  do  not  cost  much.  The  idea 
at  once  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  ammonia  from  the  surrounding  atmos¬ 
phere,  by  the  plaster,  (as  ammonia  and  sulphuric  acid 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  each  other,)  that  the  unplas¬ 
tered  land  was  deprived  of  its  due  share  from  that 
source,  as  plants  are  said  to  derive  a  large  share  of  their 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
able  correspondents  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  cause  of 
it.  G.  P.  Lewis. 

Huntington ,  L.  I.,  Oct.  14 th,  1846. 


PLANTATIONS  OF  PINES. 


There  are  quite  extensive  tracts  of  country,  espe 
cially  along  the  sea-board,  which  now  lie  nearly  in  a 
state  of  barrenness,  that  might  be  made  to  yield  a  tole¬ 
rable  income,  if  planted  in  trees.  It  might  be  difficult 
to  make  hard-wood  trees  flourish  on  these  light  lands, 
but  pines  would  generally  grow  without  much  trouble. 
In  the  easterly  part  of  Massachusetts,  many  plantations 
of  pine  have  been  formed  on  old  lands,  which,  though 
formerly  cultivated,  had  become  wholly  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  Barnstable  County,  (Mass.,) 
Agricultural  Society,  lately  awarded  a  premium  to  Mr. 
Amos  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  for  two  plantations  of  pines. 
Believing  that  his  account  of  the  mode  of  planting,  & c., 
will  be  valuable  to  others,  we  give  from  the  Sandwich 
Observer,  the  substance  of  a  paper  submitted  to  the 
society  mentioned.  The  Pitch  pine,  was  the  kind  cho¬ 
sen  in  this  case,  but  the  process  of  cultivation  would 
probably  answer  equally  well  for  White  pine.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  value  of  the  land  is  stated  to  have 
been  only  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars  per  acre,  be¬ 
fore  being  planted  with  trees;  and  that  after  an  outlay 
in  planting  of  only  thre.e  dollars  per  acre,  it  is  made  to 
pay  an  annual  income  of  one  dollar  per  acre,  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  . 

The  two  lots  of  pines  which  I  offer  for  examination, 
are  situate  in  the  East  Parish  in  Barnstable,  and  contain, 
one  two  acres,  and  the  other  seventeen.  The  suface  is 
uneven,  and  covered  with  moss;  and  excepting  a  few 
acres  has  not  been  cultivated  for  many  jrears.  The  soil 
is  mostly  a  gravelly  loam,  and  is  not  what  is  generally 
called  a  pine  soil.  The  trees  on  the  north  side  of  the 
two  acre  lot,  were  planted  in  April,  1833,  and  now 
average  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  measure  one  foot 
from  the  ground,  four  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter. 
Those  on  the  south  side  were  planted  the  next  year,  and 
average  twelve  feet  in  height  and  four  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter.  The  seventeen  acre  lot  was  planted  in  the  years 
1840,  ’41,  and  ’42.  Nearly  all  the  trees  are  of  the  last 
planting,  and  they  average  nearly  four  feet  in  height. 

The  exact  number  of  trees  on  each  acre  I  cannot 
state;  but  I  estimate  that  the  average  is  much  greater 
than  is  required  by  the  rules  of  the  society.  There  are 
some  open  places,  but  on  most  of  the  ground  there  are 
as  many  trees  as  it  would  be  profitable  to  allow  to  re¬ 
main.  On  one  acre  where  the  soil  is  much  better  than 
the  rest,  and  in  the  bottoms,  there  are  no  trees.  The 
pitch  pine  will  not  grow  in  still  green  sward,  and 
where  the  surface  is  a  loose  barren  sand  it  does  not 
flourish. 
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Seed.  The  last  of  October  is  the  best  time  to  gather 
pine  balls.  Select  those  that  are  of  the  growth  of  the 
present  year,  spread  them  on  a  tight  floor — a  chamber 
having  windows  opening  to  the  south  is  a  desirable  I 
place — and  before  spring  the  action  of  the  sun  and  of 
frost,  will  open  most  of  the  cones,  and  the  seed  will 
drop  out.  The  cones  that  remain  closed  may  be  put 
into  pans  and  placed  in  a  warm  oven  to  open.  Before 
planting,  the  wings  should  be  rubbed  off  the  seed,  and 
all  extraneous  matter  carefully  winnowed  out.  A 
bushel  of  good  balls  will  yield  three  pints  of  cleaned 
seed,  which  is  a  sufficient  quantity  for  three  acres. 

Cost  of  Planting . — Previous  to  1842,  I  planted  by 
plowing  furrows,  eight  feet  apart,  lengthwise  of  the 
field,  and  dropping  and  covering  the  seed  by  hand,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrows.  Some  little  was  planted 
with  a  hoe,  without  first  plowing.  Both  of  these 
methods  are  too  expensive,  if  a  large  quantity  of  land 
is  to  be  planted.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  I  had  a  ma¬ 
chine  constructed,  on  the  principle  of  a  corn  planter, 
with  "which  a  man  and  a  horse  can  plant  six  acres  in  a 
day.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
cost  less  than  five  dollars.  It  operates  well  in  all  soils 
where  it  is  advisable  to  plant  the  Pitch  Pine.  The  cost 
of  the  seed  and  planting  with  the  machine  is  less  than 
one  dollar  per  acre. 

Growth ,  Profit ,  ^-c. — The  first  three  or  four  years, 
the  growth  of  the  Pitch  Pine  is  slow;  but  when  it  is 
planted  or  comes  up  in  old  fields,  its  increase  in  size  for 
twenty  years,  will  average  for  each  year  one  foot  in 
height,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
value  of  land  suitable  for  planting  the  Pitch  Pine  is  not 
usually  estimated  at  over  two  dollars  per  acre,  and  it  is 
frequently  sold  for  one.  The  cost  of  an  acre  planted, 
■will  not  on  an  average  exceed  three  dollars.  Where 
wood  is  worth  three  dollars  a  cord  standing,  if  no  acci¬ 
dent  happens  to  the  pines,  the  A  alue  of  the  annual  growth 
for  twenty-seven  years  may  be  safely  estimated  at  one 
dollar  for  each  acre.  This  rule  will  not  apply  to  pine  j 
woodlands,  for  the  growth  there  is  not  half  so  rapid  as 
in  old  fields. 

But  there  are  drawbacks  that  must  be  taken  into  the 
account  before  the  balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  sheet 
is  struck.  Interest  on  the  capital  invested,  the  risk  of 
fire  and  the  greater  risk  of  destruction  from  the  ravages 
of  the  speckled  catterpillar,  or  pine  tree  worm.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  these  pesls  first  made  their  ap-  | 
pearance  in  this  region.  Their  ravages  are  principally 
confined  to  pines  growing  on  lands  formerly  cultivated,  j 
Wherever  they  appear,  there  are  myriads  of  them 
They  completely  cover  the  branches  and  in  a  few  days 
strip  the  tree  of  all  its  foliage. .  Their  name  is  legion. 
Very  few  trees  survive  their  attack,  and  if  they  live, 
their  existence  is  sickly  and  their  growth  siunteu. 
Their  ravages  have  thus  far  been  confined  to  the  light 
sandy  soils.  Last  year  almost  every  tree  on  a  twelve 
acre  lot  of  mine  was  destroyed  by  this  catterpillar. 
Others  suffered  also.  This  year  they  have  again  made 
their  appearance,  and  in  some  places  the  ground  and 
trees  are  literally  alive  with  them.  If  their  ravages  are 
not  stayed,  it  is  not  advisable  for  any  one  to  plant  the 
Pitch  Pine,  particularly  on  light  soils  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  places  where  the  catterpillar  has  alread3r  made  its 
appearance.  However  there  is  no  reason  to  be  discou¬ 
raged  ;  if  one  species  of  trees  do  not  succeed,  we  can 
try  another.  The  curse  of  insects  is  chargeable  to  j 
the  murderous  sportsman.  Birds  were  appointed  to 
hold  the  insect  tribes  in  check,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  one  is  the  increase  of  the  other.  But,  gentlemen,  j 
fear  of  the  ravages  of  insects  should  deter  no  one  in  his 
.attempts  to  cultivate  trees.  With  all  its  drawbacks,  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  more  profitable  than  three-fourths 
of  the  crops  now  raised  by  the  farmers.  Nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  at  a  time  when  Cape  Cod  was  covered 
almost  by  one  unbroken  forest,  our  ancestors,  year  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  in  their  town  meetings,  passed  votes 
offering  encouragements  for  the  growth  of  timber,  and 
imposing  fines  and  penalties  on  him  who  should  wan¬ 
tonly  destroy  a  single  tree.  Then  the  value  of  timber 
scarcely  exceeded  the  cost  of  carrying  it  to  market; 
now  the  value  is  tripled;  yet  till  very  recently,  no  one 


has  thought  it  a  public  duty  to  encourage  the  growth, 
or  to  adopt  measures  for  its  preservation.  We  have 
paid  bounties  for  the  destruction  of  birds — only  another 
form  for  granting  gratuities  for  the  propagation  of 
worms  and  noxious  insects, — -we  have  converted  our 
woodlands  into  pastures;  and  all  that  the  cattle  could 
not  destroy  man  has  deemed  it  meritorious  to  cut  down 
and  uproot; — nothing  has  been  left  for  beauty  or  shade, 
and  nothing  to  break  the  force  of  the  sweeping  gale. 
But  there  is  beginning  to  be  developed  in  this  com¬ 
munity,  another  and  a  better  feeling.  It  is  perceived 
in  the  cultivation  of  trees;  pleasure  and  utility  may  be 
combined ;  that  our  worn  out  and  desolate  hills  may  be 
covered  with  verdant  and  beautiful  forests;  that  our 
village  streets  may  be  adorned  with  shady  rows;  and 
that  our  gardens  and  fields  may  be  studded  with  fruit 
trees,  without  diminishing  the  pasturage  or  fertility  of 
the  farm.  One  object  of  the  Agricultural  Society,  is  to 
foster  and  encourage  this  feeling,  and  whatever  aid  I 
can  render  will  be  most  cheerfully  contributed. 

Amos  Otis. 

Yarmouth  Port,  Oct .  6,  1846. 


BLACK  WEEVIL — Curculio  granaria ,  Linn. 


This  insect,  called  by  some  <c  black  weevil,”  Dr. 
Harris  describes  as  being,  in  its  perfected  state,  a 
slender  beetle,  of  a  pitchy  red  color,  about  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  with  a  slender  snout  slightly  bent  down¬ 
wards,  a  coarsely  punctured  and  very  long  thorax,  con¬ 
stituting  almost  one-half  the  length  of  the  whole  body, 
and  wing-covers  that  are  furrowed,  and  do  not  entirely 
cover  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  This  little  insect,  both 
in  the  beetle  and  grub  state,  devours  stored  wheat  and 
other  grains,  and  often  commits  much  havoc  in  granaries 
and  brew-houses.  Its  pow:ers  of  multiplication  are  very 
great,  for  it  is  stated  that  a  single  pair  of  these  destroy¬ 
ers  maj'’  produce  above  six  thousand  descendants  in  one 
year.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  upon  the  wffieat 
after  it  is  housed,  and  the  young  grubs  immediately 
burrow  into  the  wheat,  each  individual  occupying 
alone  a  single  grain,  the  substance  of  which  it  devours 
so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  the  hull;  and  this  destruction 
goes  on  within,  while  no  external  appearance  leads  to 
its  discovery,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is  the  only  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the  grain. 

ee  In  due  time  the  grubs  undergo  their  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  come  out  of  the  hulls  in  the  beetle  state 
to  lay  their  eggs  for  another  brood.  These  insects  are 
effectually  destroyed  by  kiln-drying  the  wheat;  and 
grain  that  is  kept  cool,  wrell  ventilated,  and  is  frequent¬ 
ly  moved,  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  attack.” 

Mr.  Clark  Ki.ch,  of  Shoreham,  Vt.,  gives  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manner  in  which  this  insect  attacked  some 
stored  grain  in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  means  he 
took  to  destroy  it.  He  states  that  the  insect  first  made 
its  appearance  last  fall,  (1845,)  in  some  boxes  of  wheat 
which  had  been  standing  for  some  time  undisturbed  in 
a  mill.  In  the  following  spring,  the  insect  became 
troublesome.  It  had  been  previously  wholly  unknown 
in  that  quarter.  The  insects  soon  became  so  numerous, 
that  grinding  wras  suspended  for  a  time.  He  made  ex¬ 
periments  to  kill  the  insects  with  smoke.  He  found  he 
could  kill  them  with  brimstone  smoke,  by  placing  them 
in  the  farther  end  of  a  stove  pipe,  though  so  far  from 
the  fire  as  not  to  be  hurt  by  the  heat.  He  could  also 
kill  them  in  the  same  situation  by  tobacco  smoke.  He 
next  tried  to  destroy  the  insects  by  fumigation.  Hav¬ 
ing  made  the  mill  as  tight  as  he  could,  he  burnt  a  hundred 
pounds  of  brimstone  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours. 
After  this,  the  insects  appeared  torpid,  but  on  being 
taken  to  the  air  soon  revived.  He  then  tried  tobacco, 
and  burned  about  150  lbs.  This,  to  appearance,  did  not 
disturb  them.  From  these  unfavorable  results,  he  deemed 
it  of  no  use  to  continue  the  process  any  longer,  though 
he  thinks  that  in  a  brick  or  stone  building,  with  a 
tinned  roof,  every  insect  or  other  animal  might  be 
killed  by  brimstone  smoke. 

He  then  applied  hot  water,  and  gave  the  mill  a  tho¬ 
rough  scalding,  using-  all  the  water  that  could  be  heated 
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in  three  large  kettles  during  2|  days.  To  prevent  fu¬ 
ture  increase,  he  had  all  the  hollow  places  to  be  got  at 
filled  with  lime;  and  the  small  holes  and  cracks  with 
mortar,  and  the  walls  were  white-washed. 

Soon  after  this,  the  mill  was  put  in  operation;  an  in¬ 
sect  was only<seen  occasionally;  but  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks,  there  was  a  considerable  increase;  though 
they  have  since  remained  stationary,  and  are  not  so 
plenty  as  to  drive  away  customers.  He  says  no  insects 
were  to  be  found  in  the  smut  room,  or  the  machinery 
room,  where  it  is  damp. 

Mr.  R.  says  he  has  heard  that  this  or  a  similar 
insect  is  at  times  troublesome  at  Troy,  but  that  he 
found  none  in  a  mill  he  examined  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  and 
none  at  Rochester,  and  several  other  places  along  the 
Erie  canal,  except  at  one  mill  in  Lockport,  and  but  few 
there.  He  feels  satisfied  that  it  is  not  destined  to  be  as 
troublesome  in  this  region  as  was  at  first  supposed. 


SELECTING-  FINE  FRUIT. 


There  are  several  qualities  to  be  taken  into  conside¬ 
ration,  in  deciding*  what  fruits  are  most  worthy  of  cul¬ 
tivation  in  the  orchard  and  garden.  Excellence  of  fla¬ 
vor  is  of  course  the  first  and  all-important  requisite, 
while  productiveness,  uniformity  in  quality,  a  fair  sur¬ 
face,  free  and  vigorous  growth,  and  even  large  size  and 
handsome  appearance,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  account. 
A  very  few  fruits  have  all  these  together;  in  such  cases 
the  task  of  selection  is  not  difficult.  But  such  instances 
being  extremely  rare,  it  becomes  necessary  to  choose 
by  balancing  advantages  and  defects. 

No  fruit  of  inferior  flavor  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as 
first  rate.  A  very  prevalent  disposition  is  to  judge 
mainly  by  external  appearance.  Hence  the  Twenty 
Ounce  apple,  the  Alexander,  Maiden’s  Blush,  and  Red 
Astrachan,  stand  quite  as  high  in  reputation  as  other 
varieties  of  decidely  finer  quality.  Yet  they  are  not 
all  to  be  summarily  rejected.  The  Red  Astrachan  is  a 
free  growing  tree,  a  good  bearer,  quite  early,  of  large 
size,  and  great  beauty  of  appearance,  qualities  which, 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  counterbalance  its  somewhat 
coarse  texture  and  austere  flavor.  The  Alexander  is 
also  of  free  growth,  and  though  of  only  second  rate 
richness  in  flavor,  is  always  fair,  and  a  fine  bearer. 
The  Maiden’s  Blush  is  a  most  abundant  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  uniformly  fair  and  handsome,  and  of  delicate  texture, 
but  it  is  sadly  deficient  in  richness  of  flavor — so  much 
so,  that  even  swine,  who  soon  become  good  judges, 
seem  to  hold  it  in  decided  contempt,  while  they  can  get 
other  good  varieties  by  its  side.  The  Twenty  Ounce 
apple  has  been  highly  praised  at  Boston;  but  indepen¬ 
dent  of  large  and  fine  appearance,  and  great  productive¬ 
ness,  it  appears  to  possess  but  little  merit.  Even  for 
cooking,  it  is  inferior,  unless  an  artificial  flavor  is 
given  to  it  by  sugar  and  spices.  The  disposition  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  extol  large  and  handsome  fruit  is  exhibited 
among  other  kinds.  If  the  Bolmar  plum  were  no 
larger  than  a  Green  Gage,  it  would  be  but  little 
known;  the  large  Red  Cheek  Melacoton  and  Lemon 
Cling,  have  depended  for  much  of  their  celebrity  on  their 
size;  and  even  Crawford’s  Early  would  be  a  little  cur¬ 
tailed  in  its  reputation  for  quality,  if  it  were  no  larger 
than  an  Early  Ann, 

On  the  other  hand,  theSeckel  pear,  the  richest  of  all 
pears,  is  of  dull  appearance,  small  size,  and  slow  growth 
—the  latter  quality  however,  securing  it  from  the  fire 
blight.*  Buffington’s  Early  has  scarcely  an  equal 
among  early  apples,  in  flavor  and  texture;  but  it  never 
bears  good  crops.  The  Sine  Qua  Non  apple,  and  the 
Early  Tillotson  peach  are  excellent  bearers,  and  of  the 
best  flavor,  but  the  young  trees  in  the  nursery  are  of 
slow  and  scrubby  growth.  Hence,  notwithstanding 
their  great  value,  they  will  always  be  unpopular  among 


*  It  is  not  intended  here  to  say  that  rapid  growth  alone  is 
always  most  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this  malady.  Some  varieties 
ripen  their  wood  early,  which  being  also  of  compact  texture,  they 
nearly  always  escape.  Others,  though  perhaps  less  thrifty,  have 
spongy  or  succulent  wood,  ripening  badly ;  and  they  frequently 
suffer 


nurserymen,  though  they  grow  freely  when  they  be¬ 
come  larger.*  IN  or  are  nurserymen  wholly  to  blame 
for  this.  For  as  buyers  of  fruit  usually  prefer  specimens 
of  showy  appearance;  so  buyers  of  trees  commonly 
show  most  respect  to  those  of  large  and  handsome 
growth  merely. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  fair  or  handsome  appear¬ 
ance,  free  growth,  and  of  first  rate  quality,  is  very  small. 
It  includes  the  Yellow  Harvest,  Late  Strawberry,  and 
Gravenstein  apples;  the  Madeleine,  Bloodgood,  Yirga- 
lieu,  and  perhaps  the  Bartlett  pear;  Huling’s  superb 
plum;  and  a  part  of  the  early,  and  most  of  the  medium 
and  late  peaches,  best  known  for  their  excellent  quali¬ 
ties. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  some  varieties  of  slow 
growth  in  the  nursery  rows,  afterwards  become  large 
trees  in  the  orchard,  as  the  Esopus  Spitzenburgh  and 
Fall  Pippin.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  most 
handsome,  straight,  and  rapidly  growing  sorts  while 
young,  always  remain  rather  small  trees,  as  the  Late 
Strawberry,  and  Tallman  Sweeting. 

The  object,  principally,  of  these  remarks,  is  to  direct 
more  attention  to  securing  fine  flavor  and  quality,  in 
making  selections;  and  to  discourage  the  common  erroia 
of  looking  too  much  at  large  size  and  showy  appear¬ 
ance.  Until  this  object  is  attained,  fruit  culture  must 
always  be  at  a  low  ebb;  we  shall  never  see  fine  fruit 
gardens  so  long  as  a  Pound-Sweeting  or  a  Twenty- 
Ounce  is  preferred  to  a  Swaaror  a  Rambo;  or  a  pump¬ 
kin  or  a  mammoth  squash  to  a  Green  Gage,  or  a  Seckel. 


THE  POTATO. 


Mr.  Editor — I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  description  of 
the  potato,  as  given  by  Gerard,  in  1597,  in  his  own 
language,  the  orthography  only  corrected- 

How  the  Indians  became  possessed  of  the  potato,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  Probably,  like  Indian  corn,  it  was 
brought  from  a  tropical  climate  by  degrees,  from  tribe 
to  tribe.  Its  native  country  is  Peru,  in  which  country 
it  is  now  to  be  found  growing  wild  on  table  lands,  and 
perhaps  in  other  parts  of  Central  America. 

Yours,  & c.,  Joseph  Brecic, 

Boston,  Oct .  26,  1846. 


[From  Gerard’s  Herbal,  first  published  in  London,  m  1597,  after¬ 
wards  enlarged  and  improved,  by  Thomas  Johnson,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  1633.] 

OF  POTATOES  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  Description. 

Virginia  Potato  hath  many  hollow*  flexible  branches 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  three  square,  uneven,  knotted 
or  kneed  in  sundry  places  at  certain  distances,  from  the 
which  knots  cometh  forth  one  great  leaf  made  of  divers 
leaves,  some  smaller  and  others  greater,  set  together 
upon  a  fat  middle  rib  by  couples,  of  a  swart  green 
color,  tending  to  redness;  the  whole  leaf  resembling 
those  of  the  Winter  Cresses,  but  much  longer;  in  taste 
at  the  first  like  grass,  but  afterwards  sharp  and  nipping 
the  tongue.  From  the  bosom  of  which  leaves  come 
forth  long,  round,  slender  foot  stalks,  whereon  do  grow 
very  faire  and  pleasant  flowers,  made  of  one  entire 
whole  piece,  wrhich  is  folded  or  plaited  in  such  strange 
soit,  that  it  seemethto  be  a  flower  made  of  fine  sundry 
small  leaves,  which  cannot  easily  be  perceived  except 
the  same  be  pulled  open.  The  whole  flower  is  of  a 
light  purple  color,  striped  down  the  middle  of  every 
fold  or  welt  with  a  light  shew  of  yellownesse,  as  if 
purple  and  yellow  were  mixed  together.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  flower.  thrusteth  forth  a  thick  flat  pointal, 
yellow  as  gold,  with  a  sharp  green  prick  or  point  in  the 
midst  thereof.  The  fruit  succeedelh  the  flowers,  round 
as  a  ball,  of  (he  bigness  of  a  little  Bullessee  or  Wild  Plum, 
green  at  the  first,  and  black  when  it  is  ripe;  wherein  is 
contained  small  white  seed,  lesser  than  those  of  the  mus¬ 
tard.  The  root  is  thick,  fat,  and  tuberous,  not  much 

*  Early  Tillotson  trees  of  several  years  growth,  standing  side 
by  side  with  other  peach  trees  noted  as  thrifty  when  young,  aud 
all  treated  precisely  alike,  are  as  tall  as  any  of  the  others 


differing  either  in  shape,  color,  or  taste  from  the  com¬ 
mon  potatoes,  saring  that  the  roots  hereof  are  not  so 
great,  nor  so  long.;  some  of  them  are  round  as  a  ball, 
some  oval  or  egg-fashion;  some  longer  and  others  short¬ 
er;  the  which  knobby  roots  are  fastened  unto  the  stalks 
with  an  infinite  number  of  thready  strings. 


Battata  Virginana  sive  Virginianorum  et  Pappus. 

Virginian  Potatoes. 

[Here  follows  a  cut  of  the  plant.  With  roots  and 
tubers.] 

The  Place. 

It  groweth  naturally  in  America,  where  it  was  first 
discovered,  as  reports  C •  Clusvus ,  since  which  time  I 
have  received  roots  hereof  from  Virginia,  otherwise 
called  Norembega,  which  grow  and  prosper  in  my  gar¬ 
den,  as  in  their  own  native  country. 

The  Time. 

The  leaves  thrust  forth  of  the  ground  in  thebeginning 
of  May;  the  flowers  bud  forth  in  August.  The  fruit  is 
ripe  in  September. 

The  Names. 

*  The  Indians  do  call  this  root  Pappus,  meaning  the 
roots ;  by  which  name  also  the  common  potatoes  are  called 
in  those  Indian  countries.  We  have  the  name  proper  unto 
it  mentioned  in  the  title.  Because  it  hath  not  only  the 
shape  and  proportion  of  Potatoes,  but  also  the  pleasant 
taste  and  virtues  of  the  same;  we  may  call  it  in  English, 
Potatoes  of  America  or  Virginia. 

Clusius  questions  whether  it  be  not  the  Arachidna  of 
Theophrastus.  Bauhine  has  referred  it  to  the  Night¬ 
shades,  and  calleth  it  Solanum  tuberosum  esculentum, 
and  largely  figures  and  describes  it  in  his  prodromas, 
page  89. 

The  Temparature  and  Virtue. 

A.  The  temperature  and  virtues  be  referred  unto  the 
common  potatoes,  being  likewise  a  food,  as  also  a  meat  j 
for  pleasure,  equal  in  goodness  or  wholesomnness  unto 
the  same,  being  either  roasted  in  the  embers,  or  boiled 
and  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar  and  pepper,  or  dressed 
any  other  way  by  the  hand  of  some  cunning  in  cookery. 

B.  Bauhine  saith  that  he  heard  that  the  use  of  these 
roots  was  forbidden  in  Bourgandy,  (where  they  call 
them  Indian  artichokes,)  for  that  they  were  persuaded 
the  too  frequent  use  of  them  caused  the  leprosy. 


DESTROYING-  THE  GRUB  AND  WIRE-WORM. 


In  a  recent  conversation  with  an  intelligent  farmer  of : 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.  he  described  the  method  by  which  he 
saved  his  corn  crop  from  the  destruction  of  the  wire-  j 
worm  and  grub.  The  former  of  these  depredators  had 
appeared  in  prodigious  numbers — something  less  than  | 
a  bushel  per  square  rod  of  land,  and  their  ravages  were  j 
great.  He  ascertained  by  observation  that  they  did  not 
descend  deep  into  the  soil  at  the  usual  time  of  plowing 
sward  land  for  corn,  but  continued  mostly  among  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to  bury 
them  alive.  This  he  accomplished  by  turning  over  the 
sod  with  a  powerful  team,  to  a  depth  of  at  least  eight 
inches,  the  soil  being  rather  heavy.  The  surface  was 
then  pressed  down  evenly  and  firmly  with  a  heavy 
roller.  By  this  process  sevei’al  inches  of  compact 
soil  lay  above  the  region  of  the  wire-worms,  and  as  a 
consequence,  whenever  they  attempted  to  pass  upwards 
to  the  surface,  they  met  with  too  formidable  a  resist¬ 
ance  to  penetrate.  Hence,  they  continued  with  the 
grass  below,  and  perished  with  its  decay.  Whether 
this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  one  thing  was  cer¬ 
tain, — that  where  the  corn  was  formerly  almost  wholly  ! 
destroyed,  it  is  now  full  and  even  in  the  rows,  without  ! 
the  usual  numerous  vacant  spaces  over  the  field,  always 
existing  under  the  old  practice. 

Bj'  a  similar  process  of  observation,  he  was  enabled 
to  destroy  the  grubs.  He  discovered  that  these  depre¬ 
dators,  instead  of  remaining  at  the  surface,  like  the 
wire-worm,  descend  deeply,  and  hence  that  deep  plow¬ 


ing  brings  nearly  all  of  them  to  the  surface.  Hence  by 
the  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  many  of  them  were  crushed* 
and  the  remainder  immovably  compressed  in  the  solid 
earth,  till  a  fine  toothed  harrow  passing  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  tore  out  and  destroyed  them.  The  utility  of  this 
practice,  like  that  of  the  former,  has  been  amply  proved 
by  successful  experiment. 

Another  practice  of  the  same  farmer,  though  not 
new,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  has  been  enabled  to  keep 
his  flock  of  sheep  of  the  very  finest  animals  only,  by 
always  doing  his  own  picking  for  sales,  instead  of 
leaving  this  to  the  purchaser,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
case.  Or,  at  any  rate,  no  sheep  buyer  is  permitted  to 
select  from  his  flock,  unless  he  is  willing  to  pay 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  per  head,  which,  of  course, 
he  will  not  do.  A  perseverance  in  this  course  for  a 
long  series  of  years  has  so  improved  his  sheep,  that 
though  originally  nothing  uncommon,  they  will  now 
compare  creditably  with  many  of  the  very  finest  in 
market. 


DRAINING  AND  FENCING, 


Mr.  Editor — Although  the  advantages  of  draining 
are  almost  universally  conceded,  yet,  how  rare  it  is,  to 
see  in  our  travels  in  this  country,  well  drained  or  tho¬ 
roughly  reclaimed  swamps,  or  wet,  low  lands.  Such 
lands,  abounding  in  almost  every  district,  when  neg¬ 
lected,  are  not  only  unproductive  and  unprofitable,  sub  ¬ 
tracting  materially  from  the  value  of  a  farm,  but  are 
unsightly,  and  more  or  less  prejudicial  to  health.  On 
the  contrary,  when  reclaimed,  such  lands,  of  all  others, 
are  the  most  interesting  and  productive.  They  have 
been  depositories  for  freshets  and  floods  for  ages,  and 
have  received  more  or  less  of  the  manure  and  surface  soil 
gradually  carried  from  time  to  time  from  the  surrounding 
knolls  and  hill  sides.  When  thoroughly  drained  and 
stirred  up  by  proper  cultivation,  and  the  inert  vegetable 
substance  brought  into  action  by  the  application  of  the 
usual  decomposing  agents,  such  lands  are  distinguished 
for  their  enduring  fertility. 

Much  money,  however,  is  fruitlessly  expended  in  the 
operation  of  draining.  Very  few  of  our  native  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  are  skilled  in  the  art,  and  like  every  other 
branch  of  farming,  it  will  pay  best  when  well  per¬ 
formed.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  bog  or 
swamp  should  have  a ‘‘great  fall  ”  or  inclination,  to 
be  well  drained.  It  is  customary  to  dig  the  ditches 
down  to  the  gravel,  instead  of  digging  three  or  four 
inches  in  depth  into  the  gravel  stratum,  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  one  great  secret  in  the  business  of  draining. 
Where  springs  abound,  either  above  or  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  they  must,  of  course,  all  be  let  down  into  under- 
drains.  An  expert  ditcher  will  not  often  be  deceived 
about  the  location  or  source  of  blind  springs,  under  the 
surface,  which  generally  do  most  mischief.  Such 
springs  develop  themselves  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  vegetation  which  covers  them,  or  can  be  discovered 
by  the  tread.  The  location  of  drains  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Twenty-four  to  thirty  inches  will  in  most 
places  be  found  a  sufficient  depth.  Thirty  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  sloped  to  eighteen  at  the  bottom,  are  the 
common  dimensions  of  a  good  ditch;  but  if  the  gravel 
substratum  be  more  or  less  shallow,  the  depth  should 
always  be  determined  by  it.  Stones,  for  many  reasons, 
form  the  best  material  for  filling  such  drains.  After 
shovelling  the  bottom  of  the  drain  entirely  clean  of 
gravel  or  mud,  the  first  layer  of  stone  for  a  foot  in 
depth,  should  be  set  in  a  vertical  position,  leaving  no 
opening  or  culvert;  the  stone  afterwards  may  be  leveled 
promiscuously  within  eight  inches  of  the  surface,  re¬ 
serving  the  smallest  stone  for  the  top;  this  done,  cover 
the  stone,  first,  with  the  inverted  sod,  carefully  cut 
from  the  surface  of  the  ditch,  and  preserved  for  this 
purpose.  Lastly,  fill  in  over  the  sod  all  the  earth 
thrown  out  by  digging,  which  will  elevate  the  surface, 
but  it  will  settle  down  in  due  time.  This  method  of 
draining  I  have  practised,  and  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
An  inexperienced  farmer  would  profit  b5r  employing 
an  experienced  ditcher,  from  Scotland  or  Ireland. 
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BEES— COMPOSITION  OP  HONEY. 


Fences  have  become  as  diversified  and  various  as 
they  are  necessary  and  useful:  the  address  of  the  late 
N.  Biddle,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding1.  He  pronounced  them  absolute  nuisances, 
and  an  annual  tax  upon  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  of 
$10,000,000,  and  recommends  the  European  system,  dis¬ 
pensing-  entirely  with  fences,  using  landmarks,  shep¬ 
herds,  and  dogs,  in  lieu  of  them. 

The  common  worm  fence,  with  stake  and  rider,  is  in 
almost  general  use  in  the  interior  of  this  state.  This 
fence  is  made  eight  rails  to  a  pannel,  the  worm  four 
feet  wide,  stakes  set  out  two  feet  at  the  corners;  one 
foot  more  may  be  added  which  cannot  be  plowed,  mak¬ 
ing  ten  feet  of  land  in  all,  occupied  by  the  fence.  Such 
a  fence,  on  a  farm  of  100  acres,  divided  into  fields  of 
ten  acres  each,  with  a  Jane  through  the  centre,  will 
occupy  about  six  acres  of  land.  Capt.  Hall,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  tourist,  described  our  worm  fences  as  zig-zag,  and 
the  most  unsightly  and  disgraceful  looking  things  he 
ever  saw.  The  scarcity  of  rail  timber,  however,  will 
make  this  kind  of  fence  give  way  to  something  more 
neat  and  economical. 

Locust  posts  and  five  chestnut  rails  constitute  one  of 
our  best  fences.  Since  iron  has  depreciated,  some  of 
our  enterprising  furnace  proprietors  have  cast  a  neat 
article,  with  five  holes,  designed  for  posts,  which  pro¬ 
mises  fair  to  take  with  our  farmers.  Posts  made  from 
white  oak,  or  chestnut  wood,  lacking  in  durability,  are 
troublesome  and  expensive.  The  farmers  of  Salem 
county,  New-Jersey,  are  now  partial  to  a  kind  of  worm 
fence,  without  stakes  and  riders;  they  insert  an  iron 
rod  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  through  the  corners; 
the  rod  is  turned  at  the  bottom,  and  bent  over  the  top 
rail  so  tight  as  to  make  the  fence  withstand  a  tempest. 
In  this  fence,  there  is  perhaps  more  economy  than  any 
other  now  m  use;  it  occupies  about  half  the  ground 
taken  up  by  a  stake  and  rider  fence.  Five  to  six  rails 
are  sufficient  for  a  pannel,  making  a  handsome  fence, 
resembling  a  wave,  at  a  distance.  I  put  up  some  my¬ 
self  for  a  trial;  I  am  much  pleased  with  it.  Using 
good  chestnut  rails,  set  on  flat  stones  for  corners,  renders 
such  a  fence  almost  indestructible. 

W.  Penn  Kinzer. 

Springlawn  Farm,  Pegua,  Lancaster  Co-,  Pa. 


WEANING-  FOALS. 


Mr.  Tucker — About  three  weeks  since,  I  took  from 
a  couple  of  mares  their  foals,  and  put  the  latter  into  a 
meadow  to  wean.  In  order  to  keep  them  quiet,  I  put 
in  with  them  a  young  mare,  with  whom  they  and  their 
mothers  had  constantly  run.  In  a  few  days  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  of  the  foals  was  in  the  habit  of  suck¬ 
ing  this  mare,  and  on  examination  I  found  that  on  one 
side  there  was  something  of  a  swelling  or  bag,  and 
there  was  a  milky  substance  contained  on  this  side. 
One  of  the  foals,  also,  was  evidently  receiving  an  in¬ 
jury.  The  mare  was  then  removed;  but  I  found  the 
swelling  still  increasing  along  the  belly  towards  the 
fore  legs;  the  legs  also  began  to  swell,  and  even  the 
hind  legs  swelled  to  such  a  degree  that  she  could  not 
trot,  and  it  appeared  to  require  an  effort  to  move  the 
left  hind  one,  that  being  much  more  swollen  than  the 
others. 

Some  rowels  were  put  in  the  belly,  but  still  the 
swelling  continued  to  spread  at  the  rate  of  about  half 
an  inch  round,  in  two  days,  while  the  milk  corrupted 
in  the  bag  and  rather  diminished  in  quantity. 

Perhaps  by  inserting  these  facts  in  the  Cultivator,  it 
may  save  others  from  like  trouble. 

D.  C.  C.  Wright. 

Granville,  O .,  Oct.  9,  1846. 


Bed-Bugs. — The  common  bean-leaf  is  said  to  form 
a  good  trap  for  catching  these  troublesome  vermin. 
The  leaves  are  placed,  bottom  upwards,  in  suitable 
places,  and  the  bugs  get  their  legs  tangled  in  attempting 
to  crawl  over  them.  Try  it. 


Mr.  Editor — There  is  much  in  the  economy  of  the 
bee  that  is  wonderful,  arid  by  me  is  little  understood. 

I  have,  for  thirty  years,  been  a  keeper  of  bees,  and  a 
careful  observer  of  their  operations;  still  I  am  igno¬ 
rant  of  many  things  pertaining  to  their  natural  history. 
I  have,  however,  discovered  one  thing  that  has  inte¬ 
rested  me  respecting  the  process  by  which  their  honey 
is  made,  and  many  years  of  observation  have  confirmed 
me  in  the  correctness  of  my  belief. 

The  honey  is  made  by  the  combination  of  two  mate¬ 
rials,  the  pollen  of  the  flowers,  which  the  bees  carry  in 
upon  their  legs,  and  the  nectar  which  they  carry  in  a 
sack  in  their  bodies.  The  pollen  is  deposited  in  the 
cells  of  the  comb,  and  dissolved  by  a  chemical  solution, 
with  the  nectar.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  solution  is 
complete,  the  cell  is  capped  over,  and  its  contents  re¬ 
served  for  future  use. 

I  have  found  this  process  going  on  in  several  stages. 
I  have  found  cells  filled  or  partly  filled  with  the  dry 
pollen,  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  as  it  appears  upon  the 
legs  of  the  bees.  In  other  cells  I  have  found  it  a  little 
moistened,  and  turned  to  a  little  darker  yellow.  In 
other  cells  I  have  found  the  top  dissolved  to  liquid 
honey,  while  the  undissolved  pollen  was  at  the  bottom. 
In  other  cells  I  have  found  the  whole  mass  partially 
dissolved,  having  the  appearance  of  granulated  honey. 
I  have  been  satisfied  of  these  facts  by  a  particular 
examination  of  many  hives,  which  I  have  taken  up  within 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Recently  a  young  swarm  left  a 
hive  after  making  three  pieces  of  comb  about  six  inches 
in  diameter.  I  found  in  this  comb  no  hone}',  but  de¬ 
posits  of  pollen  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells,  as  above  de¬ 
scribed.  Had  they  continued,  this  comb  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  soon  been  filled  with  pure  honey,  the  deposits 
of  pollen  being  reduced  to  a  liquid  state. 

The  general  belief  I  suppose  to  be,  that  the  pollen, 
which  they  carry  in  upon  their  legs  makes  the  bee- 
bread,  and  that  the  honey  is  only  a  deposit  of  the  nec¬ 
tar,  which  they  carry  in  in  their  bodies.  But  the  bee- 
bread,  so  called,  I  believe  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  damaged  materials  of  the  honey,  left  in  an  un¬ 
finished  state,  when  their  operations  are  arrested  by  the 
frosts  of  autumn,  or  by  any  other  cause. 

When  the  process  is  left  unfinished,  the  materials 
soon  become  rancid,  and  mould:  and  being  unfit  for 
food,  it  is  left  in  the  cells  until  the  next  spring,  -when 
the  bees  may  be  seen  carrying  out  such  portions  of  it  as 
can  be  detached  from  the  cells,  and  what  cannot  be,  is 
left  to  accumulate  from  year  to  year,  till  the  old  hives 
become  very  much  filled  with  the  bee-bread. 

Very  great  quantities  of  pollen  are  carried  .  ry 

new  hive — enough,  I  presume,  to  fill  every  cell — and  yet, 
in  a  new  swarm,  you  find  very  little  bee-bread,  and 
that  only  in  the  outskirts  of  their  comb,  where  their 
works  were  arrested  in  an  unfinished  state  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  autumn. 

Here  I  would  suggest  that  many  bee-keepers  suffer 
loss  by  neglecting  to  put  caps  or  small  boxes  upon  the 
tops  of  their  hives  at  the  close  of  the  swarming  season, 
or  about  the  first  week  in  July.  I  use  boxes  about  a 
foot  square,  and  six  inches  deep,  and  some  of  my  best 
swarms  fill  two  in  a  season,  and  yield  me  from  twenty 
to  forty  pounds  of  honey. 

Some  people  have  complained  that  they  cannot  make 
their  bees  work  up  into  the  boxes.  But  I  have  found 
no  trouble  in  this  respect.  When  I  make  my  hives  I 
make  about  six  holes  with  an  inch  auger,  in  the  top  of 
the  hive,  and  cut  out  the  wood  so  as  to  bring  two  or 
more  of  the  holes  into  one,  and  place  the  holes  so  tha 
they  will  come  near  the  edge  of  the  box,  that  the  bees 
may  have  an  easy  access  to  the  box,  and  be  able  to  as¬ 
cend  its  inner  side.  I  have  a  mouth  to  the  box,  the 
same  as  to  the  hive,  that  when  they  commence  opera¬ 
tions,  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
original  hive  to  their  work. 

When  I  wish  to  remove  an  old  hive,  I  put  a  box  of 
suitable  size  beneath,  and  when  the  breeding  season  is 
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over,  I  remove  the  old  hive,  and  put  a  new  one  in  its 
place. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  take  up  these  boxes  or 
caps,  is  to  remove  them  in  the  evening',  or  early  morn¬ 
ing-,  carry  them  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  bee-house, 
turn  them  bottom  upwards  upon  the  "ground,  and  put 
over  them  a  large  box,  such  as  is  used  to  carry  dry 
goods  in,  having-  a  small  hole  or  two,  or  a  crack  in  the 
top.  After  the  sun  is  up,  and  it  has  become  so  warm 
that  the  bees  will  fly,  you  may  punch  the  box  of  bees 
with  a  stick,  arid  if  you  please,  occasionally  lift  the 
large  box  upon  one  side,  when  the  bees  in  great  num¬ 
bers  will  escape  and  return  to  their  old  habitation, 
where  an  empty  box  should  be  previously  placed  to 
receive  them. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  expelling  the  bees  from 
an  old  and  deep  hive,  which  has  been  their  chief  habi¬ 
tation.  They  are  not  easily  driven  out  by  the  process 
above  described.  I  have  known  two  methods  to  effect 
this;  one  is  to  put  the  hive  bottom  upwards,  in  a  tub, 
and  turn  in  water,  and  thus  drive  them  out;  the  other 
is  to  split  the  hive  open  with  an  axe;  cover  them  with 
a  large  box,  and  drive  them  out,  after  they  are  van¬ 
quished,  as  described,  in  driving  them  out  of  the  small 
boxes.  But  of  the  success  of  these  methods  I  cannot 
speak  from  my  own  experience. 

Yours,  & e.,  E.  D.  Andrews. 

Armadee,  Mich.,  1846. 


Remarks. — It  will  be  noticed  that  in  tne  above  com¬ 
munication,  our  correspondent  advances  the  idea  that 
honey  is  composed  of  two  substances — the  pollen  and  the 
nectar  of  flowers.  The  idea  is  new  to  us,  but  may,  not¬ 
withstanding,  be  correct.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
many  things  yet  to  be  learned  in  the  economy  of  bees, 
and  we  think  the  subject  of  Mr.  Andrews’  theory  de¬ 
serves  investigation. 

We  have  turned  to  some  authorities  to  see  what  is 
the  generally  received  opinion  in  regard  to  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  honey. 

Liebig,  in  his  Animal  Chemistry,  speaks  particular¬ 
ly  in  regard  to  the  production  of  wax  from  honey.  He 
holds  that  wax  may  be  formed  from  honey,  without 
any  other  substance;  and  the  argument  which  ho  de¬ 
signed  to  draw  from  this  was,  that  in  the  animal  econo¬ 
my,  fatty  matter  may  be  formed  from  sugar — a  theory 
in  opposition  to  that  held  by  Boussingault  and  Dumas, 
that  fat  could  only  be  assimilated  from  oil  ready  formed 
in  the  food.  But  Liebig  remarks — 

44  In  order  to  produce  wax  in  the  manner  described, 
the  bees  require  no  pollen,  but  only  honey.” 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  believed  pollen  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  honey.  He  adds — 

“I  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  pollen  furnishes 
food  for  the  bees,  but  I  think  they  only  swallow  it,  in 
order,  by  mixing  it  with  honey  and  water,  to  prepare 
the  liquid  food  for  the  grubs.” 

The  use  of  pollen  in  preparing  food  for  the  young 
bees,  or  larvie,  is  then,  according  to  Liebig,  the  only 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

fH  Bevan  speaks  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  composition 
of  honey,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract: 

44  In  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1792,  Mr. 
Hunter  has  stated,  that  whatever  time  the  honey  bags 
may  be  retained,  they  still  remain  pure  and  unal¬ 
tered  by  the  digestive  process.  M.  Polhill,  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  several  arti¬ 
cles  in  Rees’s  Cyclopedia  appertaining  to  bees,  is  also 
of  this  opinion.  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  do  not  ad¬ 
mit  this  statement;  as  the  nectar  of  flowers  is  not  of  so 
thick  a  consistence  as  honey,  they  think  it  must  undergo 
some  change  in  the  stomach  of  the  bee.  They  are  coun¬ 
tenanced  in  this  opinion  by  Swammerdam  and  Reaumur: 
the  latter  has  observed  that  if  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
flowers  at  the  season  of  honey-gathering,  and  the  bees 
were  furnished  with  sugar,  they  filled  their  cells  with 
honey  differing  in  no  other  respect  from  honey  collect¬ 
ed  in  the  usual  way,  but  in  its  possessing  a  somewhat 
higher  flavor,  and  in  its  never  candying,  nor  even 
losing  its  fluidity  by  lono--keeping.  The  same  has 


been  observed  when  they  imbibe  the  juices  of  sweet 
fruits,  for  bees  do  not  confine  themselves  solely  to  flow¬ 
ers  and  honey-dewed  leaves:  they  will  sometimes  very 
greedily  absorb  the  juice  of  raspberries,  for  instance, 
and  thus  spoil  them  for  the  table:  they  also  visit  in 
crowds  the  vats  of  the  cider  and  wine  maker.  The 
naturalists  just  named,  highly  and  deservedly  as  they 
are  celebrated,  are  not  borne  out  in  then*  opinions  ei- 
‘  ther  by  my  own  experiments,  or  by  those  of  apiarian 
correspondents.  We  have  each  tried  supplying  bees 
with  syrup  of  sugar  as  a  resource  for  winter,  without 
finding  any  material  change  in  it  after  it  was  stored. 
It  might  be  clearer,  but  no  other  difference  whatever 
was  perceptible. 

44  Reaumur  has  likewise  remarked  that  in  each  honey¬ 
cell  there  is  a  cream-like  layer  or  covering  of  a  thicker 
consistence  ’  than  the  honey  itself,  which  apparently 
serves  to  retain  the  more  liquid  collections  that  are 
from  time  to  time  introduced  under  it.  Messrs.  Kirby 
and  Spence  say,  that  if  honey  were  the  unaltered  nec¬ 
tar  of  flowers,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  how 
this  cream  could  be  collected  in  proper  proportions. 
This  observation  is  made  in  consequence  of  their  pre¬ 
suming  that  some  of  this  cream-like  covering  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  cells  with  each  deposition  of  fresh  honey; 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  cream  was  the  last  por¬ 
tion  disgorged.  According  to  an  article  in  Rees's  Cy¬ 
clopedia,  probably  written  by  Mr.  Polhill,  this  eream- 
like  matter  is  formed  at  the  very  first  and  every  addition 
of  honey  is  deposited  beneath  it.  The  bee,  entering 
into  the  cell  as  deeply  as  possible,  puts  forward  its  ante¬ 
rior  pair  of  legs,  and  with  them  pierces  a  hole  through 
the  crust  or  cream;  while  this  hole  is  kept  open  by  the 
feet,  the  bee  disgorg-es  the  honey  in  drops  from  its 
mouth;  these  passing  into  the  hole,  mix  with  the 
mass  beyond;  the  bee,  before  it  flies  off,  new- models 
the  crust,  and  closes  up  the  hole.  This  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  is  regularly  adopted  by  every  bee  that  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  general  store.”  [See  Bevan  on  the  Honey 
Bee,  pp.  263,  264.] 

The  same  author  speaks  in  another  place  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  pollen  and  its  use  by  the  bees.  He  says — 

44  This  substance  was  once  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  the  prime  constituent  of  wax;  but  the  experiments 
of  Hunter  and  Huber  have  proved  that  wax  is  a  secre¬ 
tion  from  the  bodies  of  wax-working  bees,  and  that  the 
principal  purpose  for  which  they  collect  pollen  is  to 
nourish  the  embryo  bees.  Huber  was  the  first  to  sug¬ 
gest  this  idea,  and  it  well  accords  with  what  we  ob¬ 
serve  among  other  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom; — birds, 
for  instance,  feed  their  young  with  different  food  from 
what  they  take  themselves.  Mr.  Hunter  examined  the 
stomachs  of  the  maggot  bees,  and  found  farina  in  all, 
but  not  a  particle  of  honey  in  any  of  them.  Huber  con¬ 
siders  the  pollen  as  undergoing  a  peculiar  elaboration 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  bees,  to  be  fitted  for  the  nutri¬ 
ment  of  the  larvse.” 


Huish,  a  close,  and  in  general,  accurate  observer, 
describes  honey  as — 44  a  gummy,  saccharine,  fermen¬ 
tative  juice,  one  of  the  immediate  principles  of  vege¬ 
tables,  and  which  has  received  a  particular  elabo¬ 
ration  in  the  stomach  of  the  bees.  It  is  in  this  labora¬ 
tory  that  it  assumes  that  viscidity  and  consistency, 
which  it  did  not  possess  in  its  natural  state,  and  also 
that  peculiarity  of  fragrance  and  taste  by  which  it  is  so 
essentially  distinguished.”  *  *  *  44  The  question  has 

been  long  disputed  amongst  naturalists,  regarding  the 
elaboration  which  honey  undergoes  in  the  stomach  of 
the  bee;  and  whilst  some  maintain  that  it  undergoes  a 
decided  alteration,  others  affirm  that  it  is  deposited  by 
them  in  the  cells  in  the  same  state  that  it  is  extracted 
from  the  flowers.  The  latter  hypothesis,  is  however, 
in  a  great  degree  invalidated  by  the  circumstance,  that 
the  flavor  and  taste  of  the  saccharine  juice  in  the  nec- 
tarium  of  the  flowers  are  decidedly  different,  as  may  be 
ascertained  by  sucking  the  pips  of  the  cowslip,  and 
those  of  the  white  or  red  clover;  whereas,  when  these 
same  juices  are  deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  bee,  they 
have  acquired  one  uniform  taste  and  fragrance,  which 
they  did  not  possess  in  their  natural  state,  as  well  as  a 
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viscidity  and  consistency  which  could  only  have  been 
Obtained  by  some  unknown  elaboratory  process.  Were 
the  honey,  when  deposited  in  the  cell,  to  be  of  that 
thin  and  fluid  nature  in  which  it  appears  in  the  necta- 
rium  of  the  flower,  it  would  flow  out  of  the  cell;  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  elaboratory 
powers  of  the  stomach  of  the  bee  must  be  wonderful¬ 
ly  great  to  change  the  nature  of  a  natural  production  in 
so  short  a  time  as  that  which  intervenes  between  the 
extraction  of  the  mellifluous  juices  and  their  deposition 
in  the  cells.”  [Huish’s  work  on  bees,  pp.  369,  375.] 

The  ideas  of  this  writer  in  regard  to  pollen  seem  to 
be  so  different  from  any  we  have  met  with,  that  we 
cannot  at  present  assent  to  them;  yet  we  deem  it  proper 
to  give  them  for  the  examination  of  our  readers. 

“  It  has,”  he  says,  “  been  asserted  by  some  apiarians, 
that  bee-bread,  or  the  pollen  of  flowers,  is  the  food 
which  is  administered  to  the  young;  but  so  far  from 
this  substance  being  gathered  as  the  food  of  the  larvae, 
we  can  affirm  that  under  no  circumstances  whatever,  is 
it  applied  to  that  purpose,  nor  does  it  under  any  modi¬ 
fication  whatever,  form  a  part  of  the  food  of  the  bees. 
Honey  is  their  only  natural  food,  and  although  they 
possess  the  power  of  regurgitation,  yet  we  never  expe¬ 
rienced  a  single  instance  in  which  honey  was  regurgi¬ 
tated  into  a  cell  in  which  there  was  an  existing  worm. 
Rather  than  consume  a  single  particle  of  bee-bread  they 
will  die  with  hunger.”  [pp.  344,  345.] 


CATCHING  RATS. 


Governments  have  offered  bounties  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes,  while  the  rat,  the  most 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  man  of  all  quadrupeds,  is 
allowed  to  pursue  his  marauding  career  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  legislation. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  extirpate  rats;  they 
are  endowed  with  more  sagacity  than  they  generally 
have  credit  for,  and  under  the  promptings  of  self-preser¬ 
vation,  often  elude  plans  which  are  laid  for  their  cap¬ 
ture.  A  friend  of  the  writer,  quite  distinguished  as  a 
successful  hunter,  has  frequently  been  heard  to  make 
the  remark,  that  he  could  catch  a  fox  easier  than  he 
could  catch  a  common  house-rat. 

A  writer  in  the  Ayrshire  (Scotland)  Agriculturist , 
appears  to  understand  the  business  of  rat-trapping,  and 
gives  some  directions  on  the  subject  which  we  think 
worthy  of  remembering.  He  recommends  the  round 
and  square  wire  traps;  and  in  order  to  take  the  rats,  he 
states  that  “  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  remove 
their  suspicions,  to  get  the  better  of  their  cunning;  in 
short,  to  throw  them  off  their  guard .”  He  thinks  this 
can  be  most  effectually  done  by  “ fastening  the  doors 
of  the  trap  open  for  a  night  or  two,  so  that  the  rats 
may  have  free  ingress  and  egress.”  He  supposes  that 
rats,  as  well  as  many  other  animals,  possess  the  power 
of  conveying  intelligence  to  each  other;  and  when  one 
has  found  a  delicious  morsel,  he  will  convey  the  intel¬ 
ligence  to  his  comrades.  As  bait,  he  prefers  bacon, 
fried  till  it  is  somewhat  burned,  with  plenty  of  grease. 
He  recommends  that  the  trap  be  visited  early  in  the 
morning,  for  if  the  rats  remain  long  in  the  traps  it  will 
be  the  means  of  frightening  the  others  so  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  catch  them. 

“  Poison ,”  he  says,  “  can  only  be  resorted  to  in  such 
places  as  are  inaccessible  to  any  other  living  animal.  It 
can  safely  be  applied  in  sewers,  drains,  and  such  like 
places,  and  should  always  be  combined  with  some  sa¬ 
vory  fry.  In  this  instance,  again,  feed  for  a  night  or 
two  ere  mingling  the  poison  in  the  food — you  will  thus 
lull  suspicion  and  commit  greater  havoc.  I  may  here 
observe  that  common  bottle  corks,  cut  in  very  thin  sli¬ 
ces,  will  kill  rats,  and  will  be  greedily  devoured. 
Phosphorus  has  been  recommended,  and  so  has  broken 
glass.  For  my  own  part,  I  detest  poisoning,  and  prefer 
the  trapping  system.  Either  when  using  trap  or  poi¬ 
son,  you  will  find  your  success  immeasureably  enhanced 
by  using  a  few  drops  of  the  following  mixture  upon 
the  mess  used  as  bait.  It  is  the  preparation  generally  . 


employed  by  professional  rat  catchers,  and  is  that  to 
which  they  have  imputed  such  wonderful  effects — such 
as  decoying  the  vermin  into  one  spot,  and  there  de¬ 
stroying  them  wholesale.  I  must,  however,  confess 
that  I  have  both  sought  and  met  with  some  of  the  most 
talented  and  successful  professors  of  the  art  of  rat- 
catching,  without  witnessing  such  .  miracles.  I  once, 
however,  did  see  a  tame  rat,  (in  Edinburgh,  at  the  back 
of  the  Catsle,  in  the  year  1837,)  which,  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  smeared  with  a  certain  composition — that  which 
I  am  about  to  describe — was  let  loose  in  a  vault,  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  returned  followed  by  some  half- 
dozen  others,  which  seemed  so  enamored  of  the  decoy, 
or  of  the  scent  that  hung  about  him,  that  they  suffered 
themselves  to  be  taken  alive  in  the  rat-catcher’s  hands, 
without  ever  offering  to  bite.  The  preparation  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  an  eminent  practitioner  in  rat-catching.  It 


is  as  follows : 

Powdered  Assafcetida, .  ^  grain. 

Essential  Oil  of  Rhodium, .  3  drachms. 

Essential  Oil  of  Lavender,  .  1  scruple. 

Oil  of  Anniseed, . . . .  .  1  drachm.” 


BREEDING  STOCK. 


The  New-York  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  speaking  of 
the  stock  exhibited  at  the  late  Fair  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  makes  the  following  statement : — 

“  We  will  here  take  occasion  to  remark,  what  all 
will  acknowledge,  who  carefully  examine  for  them¬ 
selves,  that  our  best  stock  is  produced  by  crossing  the 
breeds.  No  matter  how  good  at  first,  experience  shows 
that  they  can  be  made  better;  and  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
all  things  degenerate  by  a  continued  growing  from  the 
same  seed  or  blood.” 

The  writer  of  the  above  quotation  may  have  seea 
enough  to  induce  his  belief  “  that  all  things  degenerate 
by  a  continued  growing  from  the  same  seed  or  blood;” 
but  for  ourselves,  we  have  not  so  learned  the  operations 
of  nature.  That  it  is  possible,  under  some  circumstan¬ 
ces,  to  improve  both  animals  and  vegetables  by  cro&a- 
breeding,  we  do  not  deny,  but  a  latitude  is  here  given 
to  the  practice,  which  might  be  productive  of  great  in¬ 
jury.  According  to  this  writer,  ee  no  matter  how  good 
at  first,”  animals  may  be,  “  experience  shows  that  they 
can  be  made  better  ”  by  crossing!  It  strikes  us  that  the 
proposition  involves  a  palpable  inconsistency,  for  if  it 
is  “  no  matter  how  good  ”  our  stock  may  be  “  at  first,” 
we  would  take  such  as  are  perfect ;  and  we  should  like 
to  know  how  perfection  can  be  improved? 

But  we  find  these  distinct  races  and  breeds  existing 
naturally;  and,  if,  in  the  beginning,  they  so  well  an¬ 
swered  the  designs  for  which  they  were  created,  as  to  be 
justly  pronounced  “very  good,”  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
doctrine  which  would  break  down  these  lines,  should 
be  received  as  too  much  akin  to  that  which  would 
cause  the  oak  to  produce  the  pumpkin.  It  would  throw 
the  fairest  works  of  nature  into  confusion;  it  would 
unite  the  Caucasian  with  the  African  or  the  Mongolian, 
and  their  progeny  with  the  aboriginal  American:  it 
would  lead  us  to  sacrifice  the  fine  fleece  of  the  Merino 
sheep  for  the  sake  of  intermingling  the  blood  of  the 
coarser  races :  it  would  lead  us  to  destroy  all  the  dis¬ 
tinct  and  beautiful  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle,  by  mix¬ 
ing  them  together;  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  animal 
and  Vegetable  kingdoms,  would  leave  nothing  but  hy¬ 
brids  and  mongrels. 

As  to  plants  or  vegetables,  we  know  the  idea  is  en¬ 
tertained — though  erroneously,  as  we  think — that  all 
varieties  “run  out  ”  if  propagated  continually  from  the 
«  same  seed;”  and  this  leads  to  the  notion  of  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  change.  A  farmer  obtains  a  variety  of  wheat,  or 
some  other  grain,  which  proves  to  be  better  suited  to 
his  soil  than  any  other;  but  he  can  only  keep  it  a  few 
years  before  he  concludes  that  it  “  has  been  raised  on 
his  farm  long  enough,”  and  he  changes  it  for  some 
other  kind. 

Now  we  admit  that  with  the  careless  and  slovenly 
husbandry  which  too  many  practice,  this  “running  out” 
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actually  takes  place;  they  get  g*ood  seed,  but  allow  it 
to  degenerate  and  become  adulterated  by  their  bad 
management.  Their  land  is  not  properly  tilled;  their 
crops  are  light;  their  grain  is  mixed  with  seeds  of  per¬ 
nicious  plants;  and  this  spurious  product  is  sown  year 
after  year  without  any  attempt  to  improve  it.  What 
but  degeneracy  could  be  expected? 

We  believe  the  grand  principle  of  improvement,  both 
in  plants  and  animals,  is  selection.  Always  choose 
the  best  for  propagation,  and  improvement  may  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  highest  practicable  point. 


THE  BARBERRY. 


Mr.  Editor- — Tn  the  October  number  of  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Barnes,  in  which  he 
inquires  if  the  barberry  will  blight  wheat  and  rye;  and 
Blinking  the  following  may  assist  in  coming  to  a  cor¬ 
rect  conclusion,  I  submit  it  for  consideration. 

On  my  father's  farm,  is  a  lot  on  the  south-west  side 
of  which  are  two  large  barberry-bushes,  standing  near 
each  other,  and  the  only  ones  in  the  neighborhood.  This 
lot  has  been  repeatedly  sown  with  rye,  and  no  delete¬ 
rious  effect  perceived  from  the  barberries; — in  tact,  we 
thought  they  would  not  blight;— but  in  the  fall  of  1837, 
this  field  was  again  sown  to  rye,  and  the  next  summer 
the  effect  of  the  barberries  was  too  apparent  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  even  by  the  most  casual  observer. 

A  piece  of  about  two  or  three  rods  in  width,  and  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  field  eight  or  ten  rods,  in  a  north¬ 
eastern  direction  from  the  bushes  was  totally  blasted — 
the  straw  black,  and  falling  down  with  no  grain  at  all; 
while  on  either  side  and  beyond,  the  rye  was  good  and 
well-filled.  This  blight  extended  over  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre;  some  part  of  it,  but  partial,  was 
traced  directly  to  the  barberries;  because  on  the  side 
next  to  them,  the  blight  extended  to  the  outside  of 
the  field,  while  on  the  opposite  side,  the  rye  was 
perfectly  good;  and  no  blight  was  perceived  in  any 
part  but  adjoining  these  bushes.  It  was  noticed  at  the 
time  by  many  persons,  who  can  be  referred  to  for  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement. 

Now  this  we  consider  proof  postive  that  the  barberry 
will  blast  rye,  although  your  opinion,  (always  entitled 
to  great  weight,)  is  so  decided  to  the  contrary;  for  we 
can  account  for  it  in  no  other  way. 

Is  not  this  the  true  cause  of  the  blight? — that  the 
barberry  and  the  rye  were  in  blossom  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  pollen  of  the  barberry  was  blown  by  the  wind 
on  the  open  blossom  of  the  rye,  thus  causing  blight?  If 
this  be  so,  the  one  must  be  in  a  proper  state  to  give, 
and  the  other  to  receive  the  blight  at  the  same  time, 
which  would  be  very  short,  and  might  not  often  occur; 
and  will  not  this  explain  the  reason  wrhy  it  does  not 
every  year  produce  the  blight,  or  more  frequently  than 
it  does.  Besides,  it  might  require  the  weather  to  be 
damp;  but,  evidently,  the  wind  had  an  effect,  for,  if  it 
had  blown  harder  it  would  have  carried  the  blight  fur¬ 
ther;  and  if  it  had  been  in  a  contrary  direction,  or  had  not 
blown  at  all,  it  is  probable  no  effect  would  have  been 
produced. 

Now  in  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hecox,  vol.  vn.,  p.  175 
of  the  Cultivator,  did  the  bush  which  he  set  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  field — and  which  to  him  so  conclusively 
proved  that  the  barberry  will  in  no  case  blight — pro¬ 
duce  any  blossoms?  I  should  think  from  its  being  trans¬ 
planted  it  would  not,  and  this  might  be  the  reason  that 
it  had  no  effect.  But  this  one  case,  or  the  three  cited 
by  you.  no  more  proves  that  the  barberry  will  in  no 
case  blight,  than  the  escape  of  a  few  persons  from  a 
prevalent  disease  would  that  it  was  not  contagious. 

Mr.  Barnes  says,  the  person  of  whom  he  procured  his 
bush  had  three  large  ones  standing  on  his  farm  for  20 
years  without  any  influence  whatever  on  his  wheat;  but 
he  does  not  say  that  he  has  sown  wheat  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity — perhaps  he  has  not  within  a  mile  of 
them  ! 

That  one  bush  will  blight  an  entire  field  of  many 
acres  is  absurd;  but  we,  although  not  given  to  belief  in 
the  marvelous — or  that  wheat  is  chess  and  chess  is  wheat 


-—still  are  satisfied  that  in  some  cases  the  Barberry  will 
blight  rye— for  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  cannot  be 
easily  overthrown  by  philosphical  theories  or  chemical 
experiments.  J.  G.  Clarke,  Jr. 

Kingston,  JR.  I.,  October  29,  1846. 


Be  marks. — -W  e  differ  altogether  with  the  writer  of 
the  above  communication,  in  regard  to  the  tendency  of 
his  “  facts.”  The  first  and  main  point  which  he  wishes 
to  make  out,  is,  that  in  1838,  a  field  of  rye  was  blasted 
by  two  barberry  bushes;  at  the  same  time  he  admits 
that  “  this  lot  had  been  repeatedly  sown  with  rye 
a,nd  no  deleterious  effect  perceived  from  tke  barberries.,f 
As  soon,  however,  as  a  season  occurs  in  which  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  grain  blasts,  it  is  charged  to  the  bushes! 

But  he  suggests  that  the  exemption  of  the  previous 
crops  from  blight,  was  owing  to  there  having  been  no 
blossoms  on  the  barberry  bushes  in  those  years.  In 
this,  we  will  give  him  the  credit  of  being  the  first, 
to  our  knowledge,  who  has  attempted  an  explanation 
of  the  supposed  deleterious  influence  of  this  shrub.  But 
will  “ facts”  support  his  theory?  We  feel  quite  con¬ 
fident  they  will  not,  though  we  would  not  pronounce 
rashly.  In  the  instance  to  which  we  referred,  as  hav¬ 
ing  fallen  under  our  own  observation,  we  know  the 
bushes  bore  fruit,  and  of  course  had  blossoms,  nearly 
every  year. 

He  says  the  “ three  cases”  cited  by  us  do  not  prove 
that  the  barberry  will  in  no  case  cause  blight.  We 
cited  four  cases,  and  he  throw's  into  the  same  scale  the 
£<  fact  ”  of  a  field  having  been  for  several  years  sown 
to  rye  without  any  ill  effect  being  observable  from  the 
barberry-bushes  standing  near,  and  yet  attempts  to 
prove,  by  only  a  single  case  that  they  will  produce  in¬ 
jury  ! 

But  the  principal  “fact”  in  regard  to  the  subject  is, 
that  grain  sometimes  blasts  and  sometimes  does  not 
blast,  in  the  vicinity  of  barberry  bushes  and  elsewhere. 
It  is  difficult  to  assign  causes,  in  all  cases,  for  this  effect, 
as  well  as  many  other  phenomena  in  nature.  It  is, 
however,  only  by  an  accumulation  of  ££  facts  ”  that  wre 
can  expect  to  trace  effects  to  their  legitimate  origin. 
At  present,  we  think,  the  weight  and  number  of ££  facts  ” 
decidedly  against  our  friend's  theory. 


CHARCOAL  AS  MANURE. 


Mr.  Tucker — I  see  in  the  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  notice  of  some  extraordina¬ 
ry  results,  gained  in  the  wheat  crop,  by  the  application 
of  50  bushels  of  pulverized  charcoal  to  the  acre.  Will  Mr. 
Haywood,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  or  some  other  farmer,  who 
has  successfully  tried  it,  inform  me  through  the  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  on  what  kind  of  soil  the  coal  should  be  applied  for  the 
best  result?  Whether  moist  or  dry  land,  clay,  loam, 
or  sandy  soil;  and  if  it  should  be  applied  invariably  in 
the  spring;  and  if  it  is  known  to  have  a  better  effect  on 
soil  that  contains  a  good  portion  of  lime,  or  that  with¬ 
out  lime? 

To  gain  orthodox  information  I  send  to  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  as  head  quarters.  Although  the  Southern 
Cultivator  is  gaining  ground  rapidly,  yet  the  southern 
farmers  have  not  thrown  off  their  loose  habits  of  doing 
things  so  much  at  random.  They  must  practice  closer 
observation  to  learn  the  best  way  of  making  any  ex¬ 
periment  before  they  can  judge  of  the  cause  of  failure, 
or  the  particular  point  to  be  observed,  in  order  to  give 
the  most  complete  success.  Henry  M.  Earle. 

Earlesville,  S.  C Oct.  22,  1846. 

P.  S. — The  sides  of  our  mountains,  in  this  latitude, 
35  degrees,  10  minutes,  promise  good  success  for  the 
culture  of  the  grape  and  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Ts  it 
known  what  kind  of  manure  will  give  the  best  flavor 
to  the  grape,  and  produce  the  most  luxuriant  growth? 

[We  believe  it  has  been  decided  in  Germany  that  the 
best  manure  for  vineyards  is  the  leaves  and  trimmings 
of  the  vines,  mixed  with  ashes,  and  worked  into  the 
ground. — Ed.] 
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PLAN  OF  A  COTTAGE  —  Fig.  103. 


Mr.  Tucker — Having  observed  in  the  Cultivator,  a 
request  that  some  one  would  furnish  a  plan  for  a  cot¬ 
tage,  the  rooms  all  to  be  on  the  same  floor,  I  beg  to 
enclose  you  one  which  I  hope  will  be  agreeable  to  your 
correspondent.  Having  neither  cellar  nor  attic,  it 
would  be  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer;  would 
be  free  from  the  unwholesome  vapor  arising  too  often 
from  decaying  vegetables  in  a  cellar  under  a  residence; 
and  not  only  free  from  cold  draughts  of  air  from  the 
attics,  but  in  case  of  fire  would  be  very  easy  to  escape 
from — indeed  no  loss  of  life  could  occur.  It  could  be 
also  very  cheaply  built,  there  being  no  expensive  car¬ 
penter’s  work,  as  the  ground  floor  would  be  the  only 
one,  and  that  might  be  made  of  plaster,  painted,  and 
covered  in  winter  with  carpets,  in  summer  bare.  In 
this  way  the  building  might  be  made  nearly  fire  proof. 
The  walls  may  be  either  stone,  (in  which  case  they  must 
be  lined  with  wood  and  plaster,)  brick,  rough-stone 
plastered,  dried  clay,  or  gravel  and  lime,  or  even  lath 
and  plaster.  All  these  last  to  be  durable,  should  be 
either  coated  with  Hearle’s  cement,  or  with  a  cement 
made  with  slacked  lime,  litharge,  and  linseed  oil — say 
oil  enough  to  moisten  the  lime,  and  an  ounce  of  litharge 
to  a  gallon  of  oil;  then  mixed  with  three  parts  sand  and 
water  to  a  consistency  for  use ;  making  a  perfectly  hard, 
durable  cement  that  resists  weather  and  frost. 

For  a  roof,  the  plan  lately  adopted  in  Upper  Canada, 
I  think  preferable;  namely,  simply  to  cover  with  dry, 
narrow,  well-seasoned  boards,  tongued  and  grooved — 
the  joints  from  the  apex  to  the  eaves.  These  boards  to 
be  afterwards  painted  with  some  coarse  color — say 
ochre,  and  then  sanded.  This  should  be  repeated  after 
a  year;  the  joints  if  needful  filled  up  with  lime,  oil,  and 
sand;  and  then  finished  with  any  color  desired;  or  for 
economy,  the  cement  called  Hearle’s;  or  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  lime,  oil,  and  sand,  might  be  applied,  to  be  re¬ 
peated  at  the  end  of  a  year — as  during  that  time  the 
boards  will  shrink,  however  well  they  may  previously 
have  been  seasoned. 

These  roofs  are  almost  as  fire  proof  as  slate  or  metal, 
and  in  ease  of  fire  do  not  endanger  other  buildings  as 
shingles  do;  they  are  also  cheaper  than  shingled  roofs, 
and  neater. 

In  finishing  the  interior — which  ought  invariably  to 
be  plastered,  being  cheaper,  cleaner,  and  more  durable 
than  wood — a  mode  has  been  adopted  lately  in  Montreal, 
in  some  public  buildiugs,  of  great  service  where  econo¬ 
my  is  looked  to;  namely,  coloring  the  plaster  while 
wet,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  adopted  in  London,  in 
the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  and  for  years  back  com¬ 
mon  in  Italy — I  mean  fresco .  It  consists  in  applying 
certain  durable  colors  mixed  with  simple  water  to  the 
plastered  wall  before  it  has  time  to  dry.  In  this  way  it 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  plaster,  is  perfectly  du¬ 
rable  and  can  be  washed — even  if  not  intended  to  be  the 
permanent  coloring,  it  causes  the  wall  to  look  neat  un¬ 
til  dry  enough  for  painting  or  papering.  The  follow¬ 
ing  colors  answer  perfectly  and  never  fade : 

Blue  black — grey,  in  shades. 

Blue  vitriol — blue — is  decomposed  by  the  lime,  and 
forms  this  color. 

Powder  blue — or  smalts — this  is  used  for  linen  occa¬ 
sionally — it  is  finely  powdered  glass. 

Blue  verditer — blue. 

N.  B.  Prussian  blue,  damp  blue,  blue  ochre  and  all 
such,  fade  at  once. 

Mineral  green- — green. 

Blue  verditer  and  chrome  yellow — green. 

N.  B.  No  other  greens  can  be  used  except  chrome 
oxide,  which  is  too  dear. 


Yellow  ochre — yellow. 

Green  vitriol — yellow — this  is  decomposed  by  the 
lime,  and  a  yellow  is  the  result. 

Chrome  yellow — must  be  used  with  care,  or  scarlet 
specks  will  be  formed. 

Bed  ochre,  Venetian  red,  )  various  shades,  all  dura- 

Indian  red,  purple  brown,  $  ble. 

Vermillion — answers  well,  and  gives  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  shades — very  superior  to  those  with  Oil. 

Vandyke  brown,  'i 

Raw  umber,  >  all  good. 

Burnt  umber,  ) 

Of  course,  vegetable  or  animal  colors  are  useless. 

I  have  so  contrived  the  building  that  a  green-house 
can  be  annexed  having  no  windows  opening  into  it — 
except  those  from  the  parlour.  For  the  cellar  and  root- 
house,  I  propose  one  be  constructed  under  the  coach¬ 
house — the  floor  to  be  composed  of  solid  timber  and 
plaster,  to  keep  out  the  frost — and  that  an  ice-house, 
with  a  dairy  and  pantry  over  it,  be  built  in  another 
part  of  the  yard.  A  stable,  with  manure  pit  beneath, 
and  hay  loft  over,  being  constructed  at  some  little 
distance,  for  fear  of  fire. 

I  now  refer  to  the  plan  herewith : 


a,  outer  hall,  10  feet  by  10,  10  feet  high; 


b,  inner  hall, 

33  feet  by  10,  12 

c,  drawing-room, 

24  feet  by  19,  14 

a 

a 

d,  kitchen. 

24  feet  by  14,  14 

('e 

c; 

e,  dining-room, 

24  feet  by  14,  10 

a 

f,  library, 

12  feet  by  19,  10 

a 

g,  best  bed-room. 

12  feet  by  19,  10 

a 

a 

/t,  pantry, 

10  feet  by  14,  14 

it 

a 

i ,  store  closet, 

10  feet  by  10,  10 

U 

a 

fe,  nursery, 

10  feet  by  19,  10 

a 

ee 

l,  four  bed-rooms, 

*  94  feet  by  16,  10 

fC 

a 

m,  servant’s  room, 

10  feet  by  10,  10 

a 

a 

n,  man’s  room, 

10  feet  by  9,  10 

a 

a 

o,  green-house, 

50  feet  by  25,  18 

tt 

in  centre. 

I  have  given  an  elevation  to  exhibit,  the  general  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  also  add  a  section  to  show  how  the  extra 


height  of  the  parlor  and  kitchen  is  got  out  of  the  rise  in 
the  roof.  This  height  is  a  great  improvement  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  resident,  and  is 
required  to  make  the  proportions  correct.  The  nurse¬ 
ry  and  servants’  bed-room  windows,  should  open  down 
to  the  floor,  as  should  those  in  the  parlor,  kitchen,  and 
pantry.  The  inner  hall  can  have  a  stove  in  it,  to  warm 
the  bed-rooms,  and  the  stoves  in  the  parlor,  best  bed¬ 
room,  and  nursery,  can  communicate  with  flues  to 
warm  the  green-house.  Zea. 

Montreal,  1846. 


American  wheat,  9’  bushels,  of  60  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  equal  to  the  English  quarter. 

*  If  these  are  too  small,  three  of  12  feet  each  instead  of  four. 
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POINTS  OF  CATTLE. 


[The  principles  of  improving  the  breeds  of  cattle 
and  other  stock,  are  not  generally  understood  in  this 
country;  nor  is  much  knowledge  manifested  in  regard 
to  the  points  by  which  animals,  (especially  cattle  for 
fattening,)  should  be  judged;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
a  want  of  information  on  these  matters,  operates  to  les¬ 
sen  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  rearing  of  stock,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  following 
observations  refer  chiefly  to  the  points  which  Short- 
Horn  cattle  should  possess,  to  fatten  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  though  they  are  in  general  equally  applicable  to 
other  breeds  designed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  re¬ 
marks  comprise  a  portion  of  an  essay  on  cattle,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  We  would 
call  particular  attention  to  what  is  said  in  reference  to 
handling,  a  point,  which,  though  it  is  unquestionably 
of  more  importance  in  cattle  designed  for  slaughter 
than  any  other,  is  probably  with  us  the  least  under¬ 
stood  or  regarded.] 


The  rump-bone,  when  the  beast  is  in  a  lean  state, 
should  be  about  two  inches  ofi^  and  the  upper  part  of 
it  level  or  even  with  the  under  side  of  the  tail.  When 
the  rump-bone  lies  near  to  the  tail,  it  shows  the 
smallest  quantity  of  fat  laid  on  that  part;  but  the  gene¬ 
ral  dislike  to  this  is  proved  by  the  name  of  “Tom 
FooPs  Fat”  being  given  to  it.  When  narrow  in  this 
part,  there  is  always  a  want  of  substance  and  lean  flesh 
between  that  and  the  hip,  and  a  part  between  them 
where  the  fat  of  the  two  points  does  not  join  together; 
whereas  when  the  rump  is  farther  from  the  tail,  the  fat 
is  continued  from  it  to  the  hip.  The  distance  from  the 
hip  and  rump  should  be  long  and  full  of  lean  flesh  ;  the 
hips  should  be  wide,  especially  those  of  a  female,  which 
should  be  wider  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  male. 
The  shape  of  the  hip  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  should 
be  something  like  a  round-pointed  triangle,  with  one  I 
end  hanging  downwards,  and  on  putting  the  fingers  I 
on  to  the  centre  a  hollow  will  be  found.  The  loin 
should  be  flat  and  wide;  and  when  lean,  two  knobs  or  j 
pens  should  be  felt,  which  when  fat,  -will  be  the  base  of 
two  ribs,  called  false  ribs,  which  connect  the  hip  and  ; 
rib  together  in  mass.  The  part  commonly  called  “the  ' 
space  ”  from  the  hip  to  the  rib,  is  generally  recommend-  j 
ed  to  be  short;  but  still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  i 
the  beef  on  this  part  is  of  more  value  than  any  other;  ! 
and  if  the  loin  be  flat  and  wide,  and  the  rib  high  and 
round,  no  ill  effects  will  proceed  from  a  moderate  j 
length  of  space,  and  it  unquestionably  gives  that  length 
and  grandeur  to  the  character  of  an  animal  which  is 
very  desirable :  it  is  the  want  of  a  wide  loin  and  round 
rib,  and  not  the  length  of  space  that  causes  gut.  The 
rib  should  come  well  out  of  the  back,  and  be  broad, 
round  and  deep.  On  putting  the  fingers  and  thumb  on 
each  side  of  the  rib,  and  drawing  them  together,  the 
skin  should  be  thick,  pliant,  and  mellow,  and  the  hand 
be  filled  with  long  soft  hair,  and  the  feel  underneath 
&iould  be  smooth  and  pleasant.  The  sensation  derived 
from  a  fine  touch  is  delightful  to  an  amateur  breeder, 
but  cannot  be  defined;  few  things  denote  a  good  hardy 
constitution  more  than  a  soft  thick  skin,  full  of  long 
hair.  Putting  the  finger  and  thumb  on  each  side  of  the 
rib  as  above  described  is  called  “  handling  ”  in  the 
north,  but  in  the  midland  and  southern  counties  it  is 
generally  called  “quality.”  Whether  that  term  had 
its  origin  at  Smithfield  we  need  not  inquire,  but  certain 
it  is  that  Mr.  Charles  Colling  knew  of  no  such  word  as 
applicable  to  inclination  to  fatten.  “Quality”  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  to  denote  firmness  of  flesh,  and  sometimes 
it  is  misapplied,  as  in  hardness  of  flesh,  but  seldom 
used  to  signify  inclination  to  fatten;  the  mistake  in  this 
particular  has  done  much  harm  to  many  herds  of  Short- 
Horns.  Let  handling  and  quality  go  together  in  a  fat 
animal,  and  a  good  bred  Short-Horn  will  have  waxy 
beef,  under  a  loose,  pliant  hide,  full  of  soft,  long 
hair;  but  in  a  poor  beast,  «  handling”  is  the  only  test 
to  discern  the  inclination  to  fatten.  Handling  is  the 
most  important  subject  we  have  to  consider;  it  is  the 


grand  characteristic  of  a  Short-Horn,  [or  other  beast 
designed  for  fattening.]  Of  what  value  would  an  ani- 
mal  be,  possessed  of  perfect  symmetry,  if  he  could  not 
be  made  fat  without  extraordinary  keep?  It  has  been 
said  above,  that  it  was  Mr.  Charles  Colling’s  fine  touch 
in  this  particular  that  enabled  him  to  bring  the  Eetton 
Short-Horns  to  their  unrivalled  state  of  excellence;  its 
importance  has  led  me  to  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  kindly  fed  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  senses  by  the  handling  of  a  first  rate 
Short-Horn ;  yet  the  knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  breeder  to  possess  before  he  can  bring 
his  herd  to  any  high  state  of  excellence.  The  next 
point  under  consideration  is  the  crop,  in  the  shape  of 
which,  width  of  the  back,  and  roundness  of  the  rib,  but 
in  a  less  degree,  should  be  continued  forward,  so  as  to 
leave  no  hollow  behind  the  shoulders.  The  shoulders 
on  the  outside  should  have  a  roll  of  fat  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  it;  the  nearer  to  the  top,  the  more 
closely  it  connects  the  crop  and  the  collar  in  front  of 
the  shoulder  together.  In  the  anatomy  of  the  shoulder, 
modern  breeders  have  made  great  improvement  on  the 
Ketton  Short-Horns  by  correcting  the  defect  in  the 
knuckle  or  shoulder-point,  and  by  laying  the  top  of  the 
shoulder  more  snugly  into  the  crop,  and  thereby  filling 
j  up  the  hollow  behind  it.  This  is  an  important  im- 
j  provement,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  great 
j  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  this  has  not  been  at- 
I  tended  by  the  neglect  of  some  other  more  valuable 
parts,  for  we  now  seldom  find  those  long  hind  quarters, 
so  peculiar  to  the  Ketton  Short-Horns.  Shoulders 
should  be  rather  wide  at  the  top;  that  is,  they  should 
not  lie  close  to  nor  be  quite  so  high  as  the  withers;  for 
when  they  are  narrow  at  the  top,  and  too  oblique  in  the 
shape,  they  never  cover  with  fat  over  them  properly, 
and  the  neck  of  such  animals  is  often  too  low.  Mr.. 
Mason,  of  Chilton,  whose  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
this  point,  with  his  wonted  skill,  succeeded  to  admira¬ 
tion;  the  prominent  breasts  and  oblique  shoulders  of 
his  beasts,  on  a  side  view  were  perfect;  but  the  shoul¬ 
ders  were  close  and  narrow  at  the  top,  and  did  not  load 
with  fat.  The  first  evidence  of  this,  of  notoriety,  was 
in  the  beautiful  cow  Gaudy,  (whose  picture  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Herd-book,”)  who, 
when  slaughtered,  was  barely  covered  in  this  point, 
although  very  fat  in  all  other  points. 

The  neck  and  head  are  not  handling  points;  but  I 
will  briefly  notice  them  before  I  turn  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  body.  The  neck  should  be  thick  and  tapering 
towards  the  head;  a  thin  neck  is  strong  evidence  of  a 
want  of  flesh  and  substance  in  other  parts.  There  are 
various  opinions  on  the  shape  of  the  head;  some  prefer 
it  to  be  long  and  lean,  whilst  others  approve  of  its  be¬ 
ing  thick  and  short ;  but  to  be  broad  across  the  eyes, 
tapering  considerably  below  them  to  the  nostrils,  which 
should  be  capacious,  with  a  cream  or  flesh-colored 
muzzle,  will  be  nearly  cori’ect;  although  it  is  but  right 
to  state  that  thei-e  are  many  well-bred  Short-Horns  with 
dark  muzzles.  This  has  been  considered  by  many  lo 
be  a  recent  inti’oduction,  through  some  inferior  cross; 
but  without  denying  that,  let  it  not  be  forgotton  that 
some  of  the  early  Short-Horns  were  not  entirely  free 
from  it,  although  not  very  common;  but  the  sire  of 
Foljambe  could  not  boast  of  much  delicacy  thei-e.  The 
horn  has  often  been  called  a  non-essential,  and  in  some 
respects  that  may  be  time;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  small,  moist,  white  or  yellowish  horn,  coming  well 
off  the  head  with  a  graceful  circle,  and  with  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency  at  the  end  in  a  female,  and  an  inclina¬ 
tion  upwards  in  an  ox,  contributes  much  to  the  chai-ao- 
ter  and  appeai-ance  of  an  animal,  and  denotes  a  feeding 
propensity.  The  eye  has  had  its  fashion  at  different 
periods:  at  one  time  the  eye  high  and  outstanding  from 
the  head,  and  at  at  another  time  the  sleepy  eye  sunk 
into  the  head;  but  these  extremes  have  merged  into 
the  medium  of  a  full,  deal’,  and  prominent  eye,  with  a 
placid  look.  The  neck-vein  foi-ms  a  collar  in  front  of 
the  shoulder,  extending  from  the  upper  part  of  it  down 
to  the  breast  end,  connecting  the  fat  on  the  shoulder 
with  the  fat  on  the  breast,  thereby  promoting  a  uniform 
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covering  of  fat  throughout  every  part  of  a  beast,  com¬ 
mencing  at  the  rump,  and  proceeding  along-  the  back 
to  the  hip,  loin,  rib,  crop,  shoulder,  and  breast,  with¬ 
out  patch,  or  any  one  part  having  excess  of  fat  beyond 
that  of  its  neighbor.  The  breast  should  come  promi¬ 
nently  out  from  between  the  fore  legs,  and  extend  down 
to  about  two  or  three  inches  of  the  knee-joint,  and  its 
width  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  An  animal  with 
a  wide  back  and  a  wide  breast  cannot  fail  to  have 
substance,  fore  flanks,  wide  fore  legs,  and  other  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution.  The  but¬ 
tock  is  a  part  that  is  not  handled  as  a  fat  point,  but 
should  not  pass  entirely  unnoticed,  although  in  the  best 
bred  Short-Horns  there  is  little  occasion  for  caution 
against  the  black  flesh  in  this  part,  which  some  other 
animals  have;  but  a  want  of  lean  flesh  is  as  great  an  evil 
as  an  excess  of  it;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there 
should  be  great  fulness  nearly  as  low  as  opposite  the 
flank,  tapering  from  thence  to  the  hock;  this  fulness 
should  be  on  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the 
thigh,  and  give  a  full  twist,  lining  the  division  between 
the  hams  with  a  continuous  roll  of  fat  to  the  next  point 
under  the  belly. 

Hitherto  my  observations  have  been  confined  to 
feeding  propensities  only,  without  any  regard  to  the 
dairy.  It  is  notorious,  and  much  to  their  detriment, 
that  many  of  the  most  superior  Short- Horns  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  that  quality  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  annual 
loss  to  the  breeder  on  each  cow  is  very  considerable, 
when  we  see  that  of  two  cows  consuming  an  equal 
quantity  of  food,  one  gives  six  gallons  of  milk  per  day, 
and  the  other  gives  two  only,  this  loss  of  milk  will  re¬ 
quire  much  gain  in  beef  to  compensate  for  it.  Cows 
for  the  dairy  require  to  be  of  the  same  shape,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  same  feeding  propensities  as  have  been 
attempted  to  be  described  above,  with  the  addition  of  a 
well-shaped  udder.  When  in  full  milk,  the  udder 
should  be  capacious  and  flesh-colored,  with  paps  stand¬ 
ing  square  and  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  the  hind 
part  to  appear  as  if  it  proceeded  from  the  twist;  and  if 
is  the  fore  paps  that  give  the  most  milk;  the  milk  veins 
under  the  belly  should  be  large  and  full.  There  is  no 
test  to  determine  beforehand  whether  a  cow  will  give 
good  milk  or  bad,  but  it  is  at  all  times  very  essential  to 
rear  bulls  out  of  cows  that  are  descended  from  a  tribe  of 
good  milkers. 

Having  given  a  general  outline  of  all  the  points  of  a 
good  Short-Horn,  there  is  still  the  outward  contour  and 
character  deserving  of  nolice.  On  viewing  an  animal 
all  the  points  described  above  are  brought  to  our  sight 
at  once,  and  we  can  almost  determine  upon  their  merits 
at  sight,  without  the  more  unerring  test  of  the  fingers. 
The  placid  looks,  the  graceful  head,  neck,  and  horns, 
the  straight  top,  the  prominent  breast,  the  snug  laid 
shoulders,  the  wide  back  and  hips,  the  round  ribs,  the 
fine  long  quarters,  the  flowing  silvery  hair,  the  clean 
limbs,  and  great  substance — all  present  themselves  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  give  an  impression  that  language  cannot 
define.  An  artist,  on  looking  at  a  painting,  can  instant¬ 
ly  discern  whether  it  is  a  i  ighly-finished  picture;  but 
if  called  upon  to  describe  its  merits,  he  would,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  be  at  a  loss  for  language  to  convey  his  feelings 
and  judgment  to  an  inexperienced  person;  and  there  is 
the  same  high  finish  in  a  good  Short-Horn,  attended 
with  the  same  difficulty  of  explanation.  Experience  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  the  best  teacher;  though,  if 
we  are  left  to  our  own  experience  alone,  it  will  require 
a  lifetime  of  no  short  duration  to  become  a  proficient. 


Force  of  Prejudice. — An  English  i  aper  rather 
singularly  explains  the  prejudice  which  the  people  of 
that  country  entertain  against  the  use  of  Indian  corn 
“  An  Englishman  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  idea 
of  eating  the  boasted  Indian  corn,  though  cooked  in  all 
the  multiform  modes  of  a  Yankee  cuisinier.  He  feels 
in  himself  the  dignity  of  civilization,  and  when  eating 
his  dish  of  maize  he  assimilates  to  himself  the  idea  of 
the  back  woods  of  America,  the  desolate  chaos  sur¬ 
rounding  him,  and  the  monotony  of  life  of  the  back 
settlers.” 


SAUSAGE  STUFFER.— Fig.  106. 


In  the  families  of  large  farmers,  the  making  of  sau¬ 
sages  is  quite  an  important  item  of  “  domestic  industry.” 
In  former  days,  when  sausages  were  filled  by  stretch¬ 
ing  the  membrane  over  a  small  hoop,  stuffing  in  the 
meat  with  the  fingers,  if  was  a  slow  and  tedious  busi¬ 
ness.  A  great  improvement  on  this  primitive  mode, 
was  the  use  of  the  tin  tube,  now  common,  by  which 
a  great  saving  of  time,  labor,  and  patience  is  effected. 
But  where  a  large  quantity  of  meat  is  annually  to  be 
worked  up,  the  use  of  a  machine,  like  that  above  deline¬ 
ated,  will  be  found  the  most  economical  in  the  long 
run.  The  filling  is  performed  with  great  expedition — 
one  person  accomplishing  as  much  with  the  machine, 
as  ten  persons  could  effect  in  the  same  time  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  mode.  The  cost  of  the  machine,  we  believe, 
varies  from  $3  to  $5,  according  to  size. 


SUPPOSED  EFFECTS  OF  LIGHTNING. 


On  the  downs  and  heaths  of  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  the  vegetation  sometimes  presents  certain  sin¬ 
gular  appearances,  commonly  known  as  “ fairy  rings.” 
They  are  circles  varying  in  circumference,  in  which 
the  grass  and  other  plants  are  much  more  verdant  than 
on  the  adjacent  ground.  We  believe  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  been  sometimes  noticed  in  this  country. 
These  circles  have  been  accounted  for  by  various  theo¬ 
ries,  no  one  of  which,  it  is  said,  is  sufficient  to  embrace 
all  the  facts.  They  have  been  often  attributed  to  the 
springing  up  of  fungi,  which  it  is  supposed  spread  in  a 
circular  manner,  and  enriching  the  earth  by  their 
growth,  give  unusual  luxuriance  to  other  vegetation. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  and  in  reference  to 
some  accounts  which  have  been  published  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  effects  of  electricity  on  plants,  a  writer  in  the 
London  Gardener’s  Chronicle ,  with  the  signature  of 
“D.  S.  E.,  of  Lambeth,”  relates  the  following  circum¬ 
stance.  He  and  his  companions  were  travelling  in 
Portugal,  when,  says  he — <(  we  were  overtaken  on  our 
road  by  one  of  those  tremendous  thunder-storms  inci¬ 
dent  to  hot  climates,  and  which  bear  no  comparison 
to  the  slight  movements  of  the  elements  in  our  colder  at¬ 
mosphere.  Whilst  taking  shelter  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm,  the  forked  lightning  struck  seveial  objects  not 
far  from  us.  Soon  afterwards,  I  observed  several  rings 
of  smoke  or  gas,  floating  slowly  in  the  air,  which  pre¬ 
serving  their  circular  form,  enlarging  or  diminishing 
alternately,  until  they  ultimately  settled  in  that  form 
on  the  sward  before  us.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  on 
passing  the  same  spot,  I  observed  on  the  sward  several 
rings,  densely  green,  two  or  three  inches  wide,  the 
grass  of  w'hich  rings  had  grown  full  an  inch  in  that 
short  time,  and  fungi  were  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance.  There  must  have  been  some  very  highly 
fertilizing  property  in  the  gas.  In  this  country  I  have 
always  observed  that  these  rings  make  their  appearance 
after  thunder-storms;  and  I  never  yet  met  with  a  better 
solution  of  the  phenomenon  than  that  which  accident 
afforded  me,  as  above  related.” 


Hints  about  Food. — Roast  meat  contains  nearly 
double  the  nourishment  of  boiled,  but  boiled  meat  is 
better  adapted  to  weak  digestion.  Frying  is  one  of  the 
very  worst  methods  of  dressing  food,  as  broiling  is  one 
of  the  best.  Baked  meat  has  a  strong  flavor,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  some  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  is  difficult 
of  digestion.  Spices,  sauces,  and  melted  butter,  should 
never  be  used  by  an  invalid. 
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FAT-TAILED  SHEEP.— Fig.  107. 


On  page  88  of  the  current  volume,  we  gave  a  cut  of 
a  variety  of  the  fat-rumped  sheep,  which  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  In  some  parts  of  those 
countries,  there  are  found,  also,  several  breeds  commonly 
known  as  fat,  or  broad-tailed  sheep.  They  bear  more 
or  less  resemblance  to  the  fat-rumped,  and  some  of 
them  may  be  considered  as  having  been  originally  de¬ 
rived  from  that  variety;  the  variation  having  at  first 
been  only  accidental,  perhaps,  and  perpetuated  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design.  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
position  and  quantity  of  this  singular  fatty  substance. 

Mr.  Yotjatt,  [treatise  on  sheep,  pp.  113,  114,]  ob¬ 
serves: — “In  some,  as  in  the  sheep  of  Syria,  it  accumu¬ 
lates  about  the  upper  part  of  the  tail.  Others  have  too 
large  lobes  of  fat  at  the  sides  of  the  tail,  reaching  as 
low  as  the  hocks.  In  a  third  variety,  the  masses  of  fat 
not  only  extend  to,  but  chiefly  occupy  the  inferior  part 
of  the  tail,  which  is  naked,  and  almost  flesh-colored. 
Sheep  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties,  extend 
over  Syria,  Egypt,  Southern  Africa,  Russia,  India,  and 
China.” 

The  proportion  which  the  weight  of  the  tail  in  some 
of  these  sheep  bears  to  the  whole  carcass,  is  quite  re¬ 
markable.  The  usual  dressed  weight  of  the  sheep,  is 
from  50  to  60  lbs.,  of  which  the  tail  is  said  to  make  15 
or  16  lbs.  Some  of  the  largest  sheep,  which  have  been 
fattened  with  great  care,  are  said  to  weigh  150  lbs.,  the 
tail  making  one-third  of  the  whole  weight.  The  tail  is 
described  as  being  composed  of  a  substance  between 
marrow  and  fat,  serving  very  often,  in  the  countries  to 
which  the  animal  belongs,  instead  of  butter,  and  is  used 
as  an  ingredient  in  various  dishes.  While  the  animal  is 
young  it  is  deemed  to  be  little  inferior  to  marrow. 

Mr.  Youatt  gives  an  extract  from  Russell’s  History 
of  Aleppo,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  sheep  of  the 
largest  size  are  “  kept  up  in  yards,  so  as  to  be  in 
little  danger  of  hurting  their  tails  as  they  walkabout;  but 
in  the  fields,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  from  the  bushes, 
the  shepherds  in  several  places  of  Syria,  fix  a  thin 
piece  of  board  to  the  under  part,  which  is  not  like  the 
rest,  covered  with  wool,  and  to  this  board  are  some¬ 
times  added  small  wheels;  whence,  with  a  little  exag¬ 
geration,  we  have  the  story  of  the  oriental  sheep  being 
under  the  necessity  of  having  carts  to  carry  their  tails. 
But  the  necessity  of  carriages  for  the  tails  of  the  African 
sheep,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Rudolphus  and  others,  is 
real.  The  tail  of  that  animal,  when  fat,  actually  trails, 
not  being  tucked  up  like  those  of  the  Syrian  sheep.” 

The  above  cut  was  originally  taken  from  a  ram  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  in  Paris.  Sheep  of 


this,  or  a  similar  variety,  have  been  at  various  times 
imported  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  Stock 
produced  by  a  cross  of  them  with  the  common  sheep, 
mature  early,  and  are  thought  to  have  an  increased  ten¬ 
dency  to  fatten.  This  cross-bred  stock  was  in  conside¬ 
rable  repute  near  Philadelphia,  some  years  since,  as 
early  lambs  for  market.  We  have  been  told,  however, 
that  they  are  not  as  much  esteemed  at  a  more  mature 
age,  or  for  mutton .  Butchers  have  objected  that  their 
fat  is  too  much  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  carcass, 
leaving  the  kidneys  and  other  parts  nearly  destitute  of 
any. 


LARG-E  AND  SMALL  ANIMALS. 


The  opinion  that  animals  of  the  same  species  con¬ 
sume  food  always  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  we 
believe  to  be  an  injurious  error;  we  say  injurious ,  be¬ 
cause  we  think  it  operates  as  a  barrier  to  improvement 
in  many  cases.  We  find  some  good  remarks  on  this 
point  in  an  essaj’’  on  cattle,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The  writer  says — 

“  That  animals  do  not  increase  in  weight  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  food  they  consume,  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  proved.  The  writer  had  at  the  same  period, 
three  cows  recently  calved,  which  for  convenience  of 
milking,  were  all  kept  in  the  same  cow-house;  they 
were  fed  with  straw  and  as  many  turneps  as  they  could 
eat;  the  average  weight  through  the  year  was  80  stones, 
(1,120  lbs.,)  70  stones,  (980  lbs.,)  and  60  stones,  (840 
lbs.)  The  80  stones  cow  and  the  70  stones  cow  gave 
an  equal  quantity  of  milk;  but  that  of  the  large  cow 
was  of  better  quality;  the  60  stones  cow  gave  more 
milk  and  of  better  quality  than  either  of  the  two 
larger  cows;  the  80  stones  cow  and  the  60  stones  cow 
consumed  an  equal  quantity  of  turneps;  but  the  70 
stones  cow  ate  one-fourth  more  than  either  of  the  others . 
The  80  stones  cow  was  a  fine  animal,  with  great  incli¬ 
nation  to  fatten.” 


Humbug. — A  paragraph  is  going  the  “rounds” 
stating  that  there  has  been  a  “  new  kind  of  corn  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains,”  grown  near  Albany  the  past 
season.  A  wonderful  singularity  about  it  is,  that  “  each 
kernel  is  enveloped  in  a  husk!”  We  suppose  some  one 
started  this  account  of  the  strange  production  who 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been  grown  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  for  twenty  years. 
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COLTON’S  BEE-HIVE.— Fig.  108.  y 


The  above  cut  gives  a  view  of  Colton’s  bee-hive 
which  received  the  first  premium  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  the  Auburn  meeting.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  hive,  the  committee  under  whose  examina¬ 
tion  it  came,  remark  that  they  think  it  combines  more 
advantages  than  any  other  with  which  they  are  ac-a 
quainted;  and  they  add — “the  simplicity  of  its  construc¬ 
tion,  the  pyramidal  form  of  the  main  chamber  for  the 
bees,  and  the  side  application  of  the  drawers  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  honey,  warrant  us  in  fully  recom¬ 
mending  it  to  the  public.” 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  hive,  as  set  forth  by 
the  patentee,  are  as  folio  ws : 

That  from  its  superior  convenience  and  adaptation  to 
the  habits  of  bees,  they  will  accumulate  honey  more 
rapidly  in  it  than  on  any  other  plan :  that  from  the 
drawers  being  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of 
the  hive,  (as  shown  in  the  cut,)  the  bees  will  fill  from 
four  to  six  of  these  drawers  in  the  same  time  that  they 
will  fill  two  placed  in  the  ordinary  way,  over  the  top: 
that  the  bees  more  readily  enter  the  drawers  on  the 
sides  without  disturbing  others,  than  when  they  are 
placed  over  the  top :  that  the  horizontal  entrances  to 
the  drawers,  (two  in  each,  4  inches  long  and  1^  inch 
wide,)  are  much  better  than  auger  holes  on  the  top: 
that  the  bees  will  attach  their  comb,  which  is  usually 
1-t  inch  thick,  to  the  shoulder,  (which  including  the 
opening  into  the  drawer,  is  If  inch  wide,)  and  con¬ 
sequently  run  one-half  the  comb  up  through  the  draw¬ 
er,  still  leaving  a  quarter  of  an  inch  for  ingress  and 
egress:  that  the  double  covering,  which  by  this  hive, 
the  bees  are  allowed,  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler 
in  summer :  that  to  remove  the  brood  comb  of  an  old 
hive,  by  breaking  out  one  half  in  one  year  and  the 
other  half  the  next  year,  is  better  than  any  dividing  of 
the  hive,  or  driving-out  process. 

Our  cut  represents  the  front  of  the  hive  with  the 
doors  or  shutters  opened,  showing  the  arrangement  of 
the  drawers,  each  having  a  piece  of  glass  in  the  end, 
through  which  it  may  be  seen  when  they  are  filled. 
We  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  this 
hive,  but  from  the  representations  of  experienced  bee¬ 
keepers,  and  the  plan  of  its  construction,  we  have 
formed  a  favorable  opinion  of  it.  The  name  of  the  pa¬ 
tentee  is  Aaron  Colton,  and  his  residence  is  Pitts¬ 
field,  Vermont. 

Swarming  of  Bef.s. — When  bees  swarm,  they  gene¬ 
rally  settle  at  first  on  some  object  near  the  hive,  and  if 
care  is  not  taken  to  hive  them  while  in  this  situation, 
they  are  likely  to  go  off  to  the  woods — sometimes  to  a 
great  distance.  Their  flight  is  always  direct,  and  some¬ 
times  astonishingly  rapid,  and  when  once  they  are  fair¬ 
ly  started, it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  them.  Various 


expedients  have  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  and  gene¬ 
rally  with  but  little  effect;  such  as  making-  great  noi¬ 
ses  with  old  pans,  bells,  firing  guns,  &c.  But  we  late¬ 
ly  received  from  Mr.  Sleight,  of  Geneseo,  Ill.,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  very  simple  means  of  arresting  their  flight, 
which  he  assures  us  he  has  proved  to  be  perfectly  ef¬ 
fectual.  It  is  to  reflect  the  sun’s  rays  directly  upon 
them  from  a  looking-glass.  He  relates  several  instan¬ 
ces  where  swarms  which  were  on  the  wing,  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  make  their  escape,  were  suddenly  stopped  and 
made  to  alight  in  situations  from  which  they  were 
hived,  by  sending  a  few  quick  and  vivid  flashes  of  light 
from  the  glass  directly  into  their  centre.  They  appear 
to  be  greatly  frightened  or  annoyed  by  this  lightning- 
like  appearance,  and  however  rapid  may  be  their  flight, 
they  will,  it  is  said,  at  once  come  to  a  halt. 


BENSON'S  HYDRAULIC  RAM. 


Mr.  Tucker — We  have  lately  been  invited  by  Mr. 
Luther  Griffin  to  witness  the  operation  of  one  of  these 
machines  for  raising  water,  set  up  by  Mr.  G.  in  this 
town  for  public  inspection.  The  location  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  wras  near  a  spring  issuing  from  the  base  of  a  high 
bank,  extending  for  considerable  distance  parallel  with 
the  stream  produced  by  the  spring,  and  near  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  wras  situated  the  farm-buildings  of  the 
occupant.  Some  six  or  seven  rods  below  the  fountain 
head,  a  small  dam  was  built  in  order  to  give  the  fall 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the  machine,  and  some  three 
or  four  rods  lower  down  wras  the  machine  itself,  so  that 
the  distance  from  the  apparatus  to  the  top  of  the  bank 
was  considerably  greater  than  it  was  from  the  fountain. 
From  this  location  we  saw  the  water  running  up  this 
steep  bank,  a  distance  of  perhaps  fifteen  rods,  in  quanti¬ 
ty  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  large  farm¬ 
yard  and  the  house.  But  the  water  did  not  stop  long  in 
its  aspiring  course  to  subserve  these  purposes,  for,  by  a 
continuous  pipe,  it  passed,  first,  through  the  top  of  a  high 
apple  tree,  (then  bountifully  laden  with  noble  fruit,)  from 
which,  with  the  sprightliness  of  a  squirrel  for  aught  we 
know-,  (it  “  kept  dark  ”  in  the  pipe  so  that  we  could  not 
see  its  motions,)  it  passed  to  the  roof  of  a  cow-hoUse, 
which  it  traversed  for  30  or  40  feet,  w-hen  it  became  more 
aspiring  and  sought  the  roof  of  the  barn,  and  after  having 
reached  the  ridge  of  this,  perhaps  for  the  want  of  some¬ 
thing  higher  to  climb  after,  it  passed  itself  down  on  the 
other  side,  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  or  more  above 
its  fountain;  while  the  little  toy  pond  that  fed  the  saucy 
fellow  that  sent  it  up  so  hig-h,  exhibited  a  surface  as  se¬ 
rene  and  beautiful  as  thoug'h  no  dream  of  aiding  or 
abetting  in  such  roguish  mischief  had  ever  entered  its 
bosom. 

This  illustration  of  the  power  so  small  in  its  compass, 
and  so  simple  in  its  fixtures  and  operation,  as  you  may 
w-ell  suppose,  altogether  exceeded  our  expectations,  and 
were  it  not  an  age  when  the  most  wonderful  things 
very  often  become  the  most  probable,  we  should  have 
doubted  much  whether  such  a  performance  could  have 
been  exhibited.  But  we  saw  the  feat,  and  so  did  many 
others,  so  that  if  our  own  senses  are  to  be  credited,  we 
must  believe. 

The  construction  of  the  power  is  very  simple,  and  in 
our  view  not  likely  to  become  deranged  or  get  out  of 
repair  in  any  of  its  parts,  or  more  frequently  than  would 
be  the  case  with  any  ordinary  aqueduct.  If  in  process 
of  years  the  valve  and  the  spring  that  regulates  it  should 
become  “  worse  for  wear,”  as  they  necessarily  must, 
any  common  mechanic  can  replace  them  with  the  great¬ 
est  ease. 

The  advantages  of  this  machinery  will  doubtless  be 
realized  for  many  practical  purposes.  In  places  where 
buildings  are  situated  on  elevations,  they  will  be  found 
convenient  for  raising  water  from  lower  lands  where 
the  benefits  of  ordinary  aqueducts  cannot  be  realized. 
At  large  manufacturing  establishments  they  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  elevate  and  carry  water  from  the  main  stream 
to  reservoirs  in  any  part  of  the  premises,  to  provide 
against  damage  in  case  of  fire.  They  may  also  be  made 
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useful  for  filling  tanks  to  water  gardens,  where  the 
Stream  is  lower  than  the  garden. 

They  are  so  constructed,  that  where  the  fountain 
from  which  water  is  to  be  taken  is  not  sufficiently 
large  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  conveyed, 
and  at  the  same  time  become  the  propelling  power  to 
move  itself,  the  machinery  may  be  moved  by  water 
from  another  fountain  or  stream ;  as  for  instance,  a  spring 
of  soft  water  breaks  out  from  a  bank,  near  which  a 
stream  of  hard  water  passes.  The  hard  water  can  be 
made  to  drive  the  machine  while  it  carries  the  soft 
water  to  the  desired  point,  or  vice  versa. 

W.  Bacon. 

Richmond ,  1846. 


RECLAIMED  LANDS. 


In  the  Boston  Courier  we  find  the  statements  of 
some  of  the  competitors  for  the  premiums  offered 
by  the  Middlesex  (Mass.,)  Agricultural  Society  on  re¬ 
claimed  bog. 

Damel  Shuttuck,  of  Concord,  has  a  tract  of  land 
containing  twenty  acres,  which  eight  years  ago  was 
overrun  with  hard-hack,  whortleberry-bushes,  alders, 
brakes,  &c.  It  was  first  drained  of  the  stagnant  water; 
the  alders  and  other  bushes  were  next  cut  and  burnt  on 
the  ground.  It  was  then  broken  up  as  well  as  it  could 
be,  but  the  surface  soil  was  so  matted  together  by  roots, 
that  the  plow  would  sometimes  take  up  pieces  of  ten 
by  twenty  feet  in  extent.  After  the  stirred  surface  be¬ 
came  dried,  it  was  burned  or  charred,  the  process  of 
which  is  given  as  follows: 

“  First  gather  a  few  sods,  quite  dry,  and  set  fire  to 
them,  and  then  pile  on  successive  layers,  keeping  the 
fire  from  breaking  out,  as  in  burning  charcoal.  In  this 
way,  without  any  additional  fuel,  a  large  heap  of  ex¬ 
cellent  compost  may  be  produced,  while  the  roots  and 
seeds  of  noxious  weeds  and  bushes  are  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed.” 

The  ashes  thus  produced  were  spread  on  the  land, 
potatoes  or  corn  planted  one  or  two  years,  and  then 
laid  in  grass  with  a  crop  of  oats  or  barley,  the  ground 
having  been  previously  levelled  as  well  as  possible.  It 
has  produced  from  a  ton  to  two  and  a  half  tons  of  good  hay 
to  the  acre,  since  it  was  seeded  down.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  land  has  been  manured,  except  that  he 
has  used  on  it  guano  and  salt.  The  former,  he  says, 
does  well,  though  he  believes  “  the  compost-heap  will 
never  go  out  of  fashion.”  As  to  the  use  of  salt,  he 
says  he  “  saw  no  good  reason  to  repeat  the  experi¬ 
ment.” 

In  concluding  his  statement,  Mr.  S.  observes — (C  Some 
may  be  disposed  to  ask,  ‘  is  farming  in  this  way  profita¬ 
ble?’  I  answer,  yes.”  He  admits  that  to  bring  this 
land  to  its  present  condition,  “  required  some  courage, 
with  a  due  proportion  of  faith  and  hope,”  but  he  says 
the  value  of  the  land  has  increased  four-fold,  and  will 
alone  pay  for  all  the  labor  bestowed. 

J.  B.  Farmer,  of  Concord,  was  another  claimant  for 
the  premium  on  bog-meadows.  His  land  was  formerly 
occupied,  he  says,  with  “  water-grass,  or  cotton-liead, 
water-brush,  and  blue-vengeance,  [what’s  that?]  the 
value  of  which  would  very  little,  if  anything  more  than 
pay  for  cutting.”  The  soil  is  described  as  a  fine  black 
mud,  of  a  crumbly  nature,  varying  from  fifteen  inches 
to  fifteen  feet  in  depth.” 

He  began  by  digging  a  ditch  through  the  lowest  part 
of  the  meadow,  and  another  near  the  hard  land,  empty¬ 
ing  into  the  main  ditch.  He  has  tried  various  modes 
of  preparing  such  land  for  the  cultivated  grasses,  and 
prefers  the  following : 

“I  plow  any  time,  (as  is  convenient)  after  haying, 
until  the  ground  freezes;  after  the  ground  is  frozen,  I 
cart  on  gravel,  sand,  or  loam,  as  may  be,  to  the  depth  of 
two  and  one-half  inches,  spread  and  let  it  remain,  un¬ 
til  the  frost  is  out  to  the  depth  of  about  four  inches, 
(there  still  being  frost  enough  left  in  the  ground  to  bear 
up  my  team,)  then  harrow  it  until  the  mud  and  gravel 
are  well  mixed/then  let  it  remain  until  July;  I  then 


sow  on  about  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  oats,  one  peck 
of  herd’s  grass,  and  one-half  bushel  of  red-top  seed  per 
acre;  then  harrow  or  rake  them  in,  as  the  ground  ad¬ 
mits.  The  oats  I  let  stand  until  they  are  ripe,  which 
will  be  about  September.  I  have  manured  with  com¬ 
post,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  loads  to  the  acre,  soon 
after  taking  the  oats  off,  and  I  have  let  it  remain  until 
late  in  the  fall,  then  manured;  and  I  have  let  it  remain 
until  spring,  and  then  manured;  but  there  was  but 
little  difference  in  the  crop  of  grass.” 

He  states  that  the  hay  on  this  land  the  next  year  after 
it  was  laid  down,  was  estimated  at  three  tons  per  acre, 
at  the  first  crop.  The  whole  cost  of  plowing,  gravel¬ 
ing,  and  sowing,  was  not  far  from  twenty  dollars  per 
acre. 

The  editor  of  the  Courier  gives  an  abstract  of  the 
statement  of  another  claimant,  E.  Wetherbee,  of 
Acton,  as  follows: — 

(l  His  meadow  contains  about  six  acres.  He  began 
his  operations  for  reclaiming  three  years  ago  last  spring. 
The  bottom  was  too  soft  and  miry  to  admit  of  driving 
on  a  team.  It  was  not  worth  more  than  five  dollars  an 
acre.  Adjoining  it,  on  the  westerly  side,  was  a  large 
sand  bank,  which  gave  an  ample  supply  of  material 
with  which  to  commence  the  work  of  reclaiming.  He 
began  by  carrying  on  the  sand  with  wheel-barrows,  till 
the  surface  would  enable  him  to  drive  on  a  team.  The 
whole  was  covered  with  sand  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
depth.  A  covering  of  compost  manure  was  then  spread 
over  it.  In  the  spring  it  was  sown  with  herd’s  grass 
and  red  top.  The  quantity  of  hay  produced  the  pre¬ 
sent  year  was  three  tons  to  an  acre — herd’s  grass, 
[timothy,]  red-top,  and  clover.  The  hay  is  worth  ten 
dollars  a  ton — consequently  the  product  is  thirty  dollars 
an  acre,  on  land,  which  three  years  ago,  would  not 
have  brought  more  than  five  or  six  dollars,  if  offered 
for  sale.  The  whole  expense  of  reclaiming  was  about 
twenty-five  dollars  an  acre.” 


ADDRESS 

Before  the  Berkshire  Co.  (Mass.)  Ag.  Society,  on  its 
thirty-sixth  anniversary,  by  John  S.  Gould,  Esq. 


We  find  a  copy  of  this  spirited  and  well-written  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  Columbia  Republican.  The  object  of  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  to  show  the  great  advanta¬ 
ges  to  be  derived  from  an  enlightened  and  systematized 
course  of  husbandry — the  importance  of  exactness  in  all 
calculations,  and  the  necessity  of  determining  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm,  as  far  as  possible,  by  weight  and 
measure,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  by  guessing. 

A  great  barrier  to  improvement  in  agriculture,  the 
author  of  this  address  believes  to  be  the  prevalence  of 
an  idea  among  a  portion  of  the  farmers,  that  they  have 
“  nothing  to  learn.”  (C  Nothing,”  he  says,  “can  be 
more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  science  than 
the  prevalence  of  this  stupefying  idea.  Never  will  ag¬ 
riculture  assume  her  legitimate  rank  among  her  sister 
sciences,  until  the  narcotic  influence  of  this  mental  in¬ 
cubus  is  totally  banished  from  the  minds  of  the  farmers 
of  our  country. 

“  It  is  true  that  many  have  assumed  to  teach  agricultu¬ 
ral  science  who  were  incompetent  to  the  task  which  they 
have  undertaken,  many  ponderous  treatises  have  been 
written  filled  with  words  of  e  learned  length  and  thun¬ 
dering  sound’  which  only  flead  to  bewilder,  and  daz¬ 
zle  to  blind,’  while  others,  more  intelligible  to  the 
great  body  of  farmers,  have  been  merely  the  results  of 
experience  derived  from  one  geological  formation,  and 
one  climate,  which  proves  totally  useless,  when  these 
important  elements  of  vegetable  nutrition  are  altered. 
The  first  class  of  works  which  treat  of  these  abstract 
sciences  from  which  the  rules  of  practical  agriculture 
must  be  deduced,  are  too  technical  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  ordinary  farmer,  or  if  he  comprehends  them 
they  are  useless  to  him  because  they  fail  to  point  out 
the  relations  and  applications  of  the  scientific  laws 
which  they  develope  to  the  practical  objects  of  agri¬ 
culture.  A  man  may  be  able  to  state  the  doctrine  of 
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gravitation  in  the  clearest  manner,  without  perceiving 
its  application  to  the  formation  of  a  tear,  or  the  flow  of 
a  river,  or  he  may  comprehend  the  law  of  capillary  at¬ 
traction  as  it  exists  in  a  glass  tube,  without  perceiving 
its  relation  to  the  ascent  of  the  sap  in  the  minute  ves¬ 
sels  of  a  vegetable. 

“ Works  of  the  second  class  fail  to  be  useful  because 
they  leave  out  of  view  the  general  principles  on  which 
successful  practices  are  based,  and  therefore  can  lead  to 
nothing  but  disappointment  when  any  one  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  are  omitted  on  which  these  practices  depend. 

“  But  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  because  the  true 
laws  of  agricultural  science  have  never  yet  been  fully 
developed,  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  understood. 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  phenomena  which  were  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  i  world’s  grey  fathers,5  as  well  as  to  our¬ 
selves,  but  the  innumerable  company  of  gifted  intellects 
who  during  all  intermediate  times  have  observed  them 
with  wonder  and  awe,  were  incapable  of  penetrating 
the  mystery  which  shrouded  their  production  until 
Franklin  pierced  the  veil,  nor  was  their  adaptation  to 
the  rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  suspected,  until 
Morse  pointed  out  the  mode. 

l(  The  rays  of  light  were  as  well  adapted  to  painting 
the  images  of  those  objects  from  which  they  reflected 
at  the  time  when  the  morning  stars  first  sang  together 
as  they  have  been  since,  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
present  generation  to  avail  themselves  of  this  curious 
property. 

“  The  heavenly  host  have  been  the  objects  of  the  most 
intense  contemplation  by  the  most  gifted  minds  for 
ages,  yet  no  clue  to  their  mysteries,  no  solution  of  their 
anomalies  was  attained  till  the  days  of  Newton  and  La¬ 
place.  Encouraged  by  these  and  other  similar  exam¬ 
ples,  let  us  hope  that  there  is  yet  a  ‘  good  time  coming,5 
when  all  the  dark  spots  that  now  obscure  the  science  of 
agriculture  shall  be  succeeded  by  a  glorious  light  which 
will  enable  us  to  predict  with  certainty  the  result  of 
every  process,  and  finally  enable  us  to  attain  to  the  very 
highest  pinnacle  of  agricultural  perfection.55 


PLOWING-MATGH. 


[A  plowing-match  took  place  in  Montgomery,  Orange 
county,  on  the  28th  of  October,  at  which  $50,  a  sum 
which  had  been  contributed  for  the  occasion,  was 
awarded  in  premiums.  A  correspondent  who  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  trial,  furnishes  us  with  the  following  ac¬ 
count  :]  . 

The  day  was  fine,  and  the  attendance  large.  The 
competitors  numbered  16;  the  ground  was  very  smooth, 
and  in  excellent  order,  and  some  of  the  work  was  most 
admirably  done.  Capt.  Robinson,  of  Newburgh,  was 
here  with  a  highly  finished  plow  of  Minor  &  Horton’s, 
No.  22.  His  team,  (horses,)  were  well  trained  to  the 
work,  and  the  plowman  understood  his  business.  He 
plowed  his  land,  |  aere,  in  34  minutes,  and  in  a  style 
that  no  connoisseur  of  plowing  eould  find  fault  with. 
From  beginning  until  the  last,  each  and  every  furrow 
was  as  straight  as  a  drawn  line,  and  turned  handsome¬ 
ly  over.  Our  friend,  Capt.  R.,  takes  great  interest  in 
plowing,  and  offers  to  make  a  large  bet  at  considerable 
odds,  that  he  can  beat  any  one  in  the  county, — the 
judges  to  come  from  a  distance.  John  Wait  held  a  plow 
that  was  got  up  in  beautiful  style  by  Minor  &  Horton, 
(No.  21,)  for  the  occasion.  The  team  was  horses,  a 
pair  of  poor,  jaded  hacks;  but  the  plow  was  of  such 
light  draft  that  it  required  but  little  exertion  for  the 
team,  and  scarcely  an  effort  for  Mr.  W.  to  hold  it,  so 
level  and  even  did  it  run.  The  furrow-slice  was  not  as 
wide  as  Capt.  R.’s,  and  was  cut  and  turned  with  the 
utmost  neatness  and  precision — not  the  least  shadow  of 
any  deviation  from  a  straight  line  could  be  perceived. 
There  was  a  plow  from  the  shop  of  Speer  &  Wilson, 
Newburgh,  held  by  Edward  Wait.  This  plow,  but 
little  known,  even  in  this  county,  made  excellent 
work,  and  by  many  spectators  was  thought  to  be  equal 
to  any  in  the  field.  There  were  some  four  or  five 
others  that  made  very  good  work ;  and  all  the  competi¬ 


tors,  I  think,  plowed  their  one-fourth  acre  within  the 
hour. 

Everything  passed  off  satisfactorily  until  the  report 
of  the  judges  was  read,  when  much  disapprobation  was 
shown ;  not  so  much  by  the  competitors  as  by  thesneo- 
tators.  The  judges  were  selected  in  the  morning,  just 
before  the  plowing  began,  and  are  generally  good  prao- 
tical  farmers,  and  well-meaning  men ;  but  their  views 
of  what  constitutes  good  plowing  are  sadly  at  variance 
with  what  we  have  been  learning  through  the  columns 
of  the  Cultivator,  and  other  works  on  agriculture.  We 
have  been  taught  that  good  plowing  consists  in  turning 
a  straight  furrow,  with  great  exactness  of  width  and 
depth,  either  flat,  or  Slightly  lapped.  But  our  friends, 
the  judges,  at  the  grand  match,  would  have  us  believe 
this  is  all  wrong ;  that  the  right  plowing  is  that  which 
leaves  the  furrow  on  the  edge,  or  in  as  rough  a  state 
as  possible.  They  say  that  this  is  the  best  way  “  to 
plow  for  a  crop.55  Now,  if  this  is  so,  if  the  rough, 
broken  furrow  is  the  best  plowing,  we  shall  have  to 
discard  fihe  so-called  improved  plows,  and  return  to  the 
old-fashioned  “hog-plow;”  and  as  to  having  plowing- 
matches,  they  would  be  a  great  farce ;  for  who  wants 
to  witness  a  thing  where  neither  skill  nor  judgment  are 
called  into  exercise.  Samuel  Wait,  Jr. 

Montgomery ,  Oct.  29,  1846. 


ADDRESS 

Delivered  before  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  by  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  President. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  “  The  Greene  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,”  held  at  Cairo,  it  was 

Resolved,  “  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Honorable  Z.  Pratt,  for  his  excellent 
and  appropriate  address,  and  that  the  same,  be  published 
in  the  County  papers,  and  in  the  Cultivator  and  Farmer^ 
Library.”  H.  D.  H.  SNYDER,  Sec’y. 


Members  of  the  Greene  Co.  Ag.  Association  : 

Gentlemen — You  have  chosen  for  your  president,  one 
who  does  not  boast  the  graces  of  eloquence,  and  you 
cannot,  and  do  not  expect  from  him,  on  this  occasion, 
a  display  of  fine  words  and  happy  fancies;  but  rather  a 
plain  statement  of  true  and  practical  ideas.  You  are 
working  men,  and  you  have  chosen  a  working  man, 
and  it  is  on  this  account  that  your  choice  confers  honor 
upon  me.  It  was  in  Congress,  where  my  strength  has 
always  been  given  to  the  protection  and  advancement 
of  American  labor,  that  I  heard  of  this  new  evidence  of 
your  kindness  and  confidence;  and  I  thank  you  for  it, 
and  for  thus  affording  me  another  opportunity,  and  a 
more  honorable  place  than  the  halls  of  legislation,  to 
express  my  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  those  occupa¬ 
tions,  the  interests  of  which,  this  society  is  so  happily 
designed  to  promote.  I  need  not  say  to  those  who 
know  me,  that  through  life  I  have  practiced  and  en¬ 
couraged  industry,  and  exerted  my  influence  in  every 
sphere  (according  to  my  ability,)  in  promoting  the 
true  welfare  of  my  fellow  men.  I  have  acted  upon  the 
principle,  and  so  have  you,  that  it  is  not  mere  physical 
or  mental  structure  that  makes  the  man,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  but  the  mode  of  life.  It  is  not  to 
have  a  head- — a  heart — an  arm — a  human  body  and  soul, 
that  makes  one  worthy  of  so  noble  a  name;  but  to  give 
the  wisdom  of  that  head — the  strength  of  that  arm  the 
combined  energy  of  all  the  powers  to  constant  and  use¬ 
ful  industry.  The  hard  working  farmers  and  mechan¬ 
ics  of  our  country  are  its  glory  and  strength ;  their  la¬ 
bors  have  produced  wealth ;  their  honesty,  their  patri¬ 
otism,  and  its  faithfulness  to  the  institutions  of  liberty, 
have  given  it  its  standing  among  nations;  and  in  times 
of  danger,  their  strong  arms  and  firm  hearts  are  its  safe¬ 
guard.  He  is  not  the  lord  of  the  soil  who  calls  so  many 
acres  his  own,  yet  has  no  power  to  use  them ;  but  he, 
rather,  who  plows  and  sows,  and  reaps  and  scatters 
abroad  over  the  country,  the  products  of  the  glorious 
harvest,  to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  He 
is  not  master  over  earth’s  treasures  who  has  the  bare 
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title  to  a  mine;  but  rather  he  whose  skill  and  industry- 
raises  the  ore,  reduces  the  metal,  moulds  it  into  count¬ 
less  shapes  of  usefulness,  and  sets  to  work  the  gig-antic 
engine  with  its  thousand  hands.  Farmers  and  me¬ 
chanics  if  faithful  to  their  duties,  are  men,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  the  word — useful  men;  men  that  the  world 
cannot  do  without.  Their  occupations  develope  all  the 
faculties,  and  produce  t( sound  minds  in  sound  bodies;” 
they  accustom  men  to  rely  on  their  own  strength,  to 
love  labor,  and  to  feel  that  independence  of  other  men, 
and  that  contempt  for  little  difficulties  which  are  the 
foundation  of  true  greatness  of  mind. 

These,  fellow  working  men,  are  the  occupations,  this 
is  the  land, — ours  are  the  institutions,  and  our  fathers 
the  stock  which  have  produced  the  noblest  race  now 
living;  and  shall,  if  we  value  and  use  our  privilege 
aright,  yet  exhibit  human  nature  in  its  highest  standard 
of  perfection.  We  have  resources  and  advantages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other  nation ;  and  a  people  better  fitted  than 
any  other  to  develop  those  resources  and  improve  those 
advantages.  We  need  little  aid  from  abroad,  for  we 
have  every  thing-  at  home;  we  need  little  teaching  from 
strangers,  for  we  know  best  what  is  best  for  ourselves. 
According  to  my  observation,  farmers  are  too  easily 
persuaded  to  look  to  other  states  and  countries  for  the 
means  of  increasing  the  products  of  their  fields,  and 
improving  their  flocks  and  herds;  we  are  not  in  Eng- 
land,  nor  at  the  north,  nor  at  the  south;  and  neither 
English,  northern,  or  southern  improvements  are  what 
we  want.  We  want  improvements  of  our  own,  suited 
to  our  own  wants  and  position,  such  as  none  can  make 
for  us  as  well  as  we  can  make  them  for  ourselves.  Is  it 
not  better,  as  a  general  principle,  both  as  to  animals 
and  vegetables,  to  choose  and  improve  the  best  of 
such  as  are  already  adapted  to  our  climate  and  soil, 
than  to  be  shifting  and  changing,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ar¬ 
riving,  by  some  short  cut  at  such  results  as  God  in¬ 
tended  we  should  accomplish  only  by  close  attention 
and  the  sweat  of  our  brows? 

Of  all  the  animals  created  for  the  use  of  man,  none 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  observat  on  and  esteem 
as  the  horse.  In  their  native  wilds,  nature  forms  them 
into  herds  and  groups,  and  gives  them  in  command  of 
the  strongest  and  fleetest;  and  by  this  and  other  wise 
arrangements,  of  which  only  God  is  capable,  guards  the 
species  against  general  degeneracy.  The  same  kind 
care  has  been  shown  in  special  provision  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  every  race  of  animals;  but  when  this  security  is 
taken  away,  and  they  are  brought  under  the  dominion 
and  management  of  man,  the  most  skilful  attention  is 
required  in  changing  the  general  character  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  and  producing  and  improving  distinct  breeds,  each 
adapted  to  its  own  specific  purpose.  It  is  not  every 
breed  that  is  suited  to  every  locality;  for  climate,  and 
the  face  and  food  of  different  countries,  will  modify  the 
shapes  and  qualities,  not  only  of  the  domestic  animals, 
but  of  the  human  species;  the  raw-boned,  industrious, 
hardy,  and  temperate  man  of  the  north  becomes  ener¬ 
vated  and  indolent,  both  in  the  mental  and  physical 
constitution  and  energies,  in  tropical  latitudes  where  he 
reposes  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  enjoying  without  exertion, 
the  abundance  which  nature  lavishes  around  him. 

The  horse,  best  fitted  to  travel  in  the  sun  and  sands 
of  the  south,  is  the  descendant  of  the  small,  hard-boned, 
light-footed  Arabian,  with  his  high  courage  and  silken 
coat;  while  grain- growing  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
with  their  cumbrous  waggons,  prefer  to  use  a  heavy 
corn-fed  breed,  that  will  throw  a  greater  weight  upon 
the  collar.  The  north  again  is  better  served  by  a  more 
compact  and  active  race  of  middle  size,  endowed  with 
much  more  strength  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  and 
greater  powers  of  endurance;  who  bravely  champ  the 
bit,  and  nobly  strain  to  the  load  with  lion-like  vigor; 
rejoicing  at  toil  and  answering  to  the  driver’s  voice 
with  proud  step  and  martial  air,  as  if  it  was  the  trum¬ 
pet  calling  them  to  battle.  Thus  the  wants  and  pecu¬ 
liarities — the  soil,  climate,  and  uses  of  each  district — 
require  and  produce  that  peculiar  breed  which  is  best 
suited  to  itself.  What  better  stock  do  we  need  than 
such  as  can  be  bred  from  the  best  of  those  we  already 
have.  The  teams  of  Z.  Pratt  &  Co.,  oomposed  of  a 


]  single  span,  (natives  of  our  own  region,)  are  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  from  Catskill  over  the  mountains  to 
Prattsville  and  back,  loads  of  hides  and  leather  of  from 
thirty  to  fifty,  and  even  sixty  hundred  weight,  each 
wagon  or  sleigh  not  included,  the  distance  being  thirty- 
seven  miles,  and  requiring  three  days  to  go  and  come. 

The  quantity  thus  transported  within  the  year,  is 
nearly  two  and  a  half  millions  of  pounds;  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  the  last  season,  including  all  risks  and  charges, 
was  only  thirteen  cents  a  hundred.  During  twenty 
years  of  this  service,  which  I  make  bold  to  assert  has 
not  been  equalled  by  horses  of  any  other  district  or 
country  on  the  globe,  not  a  horse  has  been  been  injured, 
in  the  hands  of  a  careful  driver,  and  to  the  honor  of  the 
county  be  it  said  that  we  have  never  lost  a  hide  or  side 
of  leather,  of  the  million  and  one-half  thus  transported. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those,  and  among  them, 
my  friend  Mr.  Skinner,  the  experienced  editor  of  the 
Farmer’s  Library,  who  have  strongly  recommended 
mules  for  slow  and  constant  work ;  on  the  ground  of 
much  longer  life — greater  exemption  from  accident  and 
disease,  and  more  economy  in  feeding;  but  experi¬ 
ence,  the  best  of  teachers,  seems  to  show  that  the  mule 
and  the  slave  are  destined  to  work  together  in  the  sun¬ 
ny  south — both  are  uncongenial  to  us  and  our  latitude. 

The  horse  which  we  have  is  just  the  kind  that  we 
need;  and  if  we  pay  proper  attention,  in  breeding,  to 
the  selection  of  both  sire  and  dam,  we  shall  soon  have, 
of  our  own  raising,  a  class  of  animals  that  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  cannot  be  excelled;  already,  indeed,  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  trotters  the  country  ever  saw,  have 
been  raised  in  our  immediate  neighborhood.  We  do 
not  want  such  horses  as  roam  half  wild,  over  the  pampas 
of  South  America;  they  are  small,  light,  active,  always 
on  the  gallop,  and  admirably  fitted  to  chase  the  ostrich 
over  the  sand,  or  the  ox  through  the  tangled  grass;  but 
when  put  to  severe  tests,  they  are  fbund  wanting  in 
strength,  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  even  fleetness. 
Neither  do  we  want  the  English  dray  horse,  which 
represents  the  other  extreme;  he  is  large  and  strong, 
like  the  ox,  and  like  him,  too  sluggish,  heavy,  and  un¬ 
wieldy. 

The  requisite  vigor  and  spirit  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  overgrown  size  and  fatness  in  tne  horse,  any  more 
than  in  the  man — animation  that  ensures  perseverance— 
the  muscle  that  gives  activity,  and  that  ardor  and  am¬ 
bition  which  never  permits  them  to  look  back  and 
baulk,  are  what  is  wanting  in  both. 

What  I  have  said  as  to  horses  being  improved  on  the 
foundation  of  our  native  stock,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  cattle. 

In  every  settlement,  a  stock  of  good  cattle  is  of  the 
highest  importance;  and  every  sagacious  farmer  will 
learn  to  choose  for  breeders,  such  as  promise  best  for 
his  particular  object,  whether  it  be  butter,  beef,  cheese, 
or  labor;  and  he  should  study  this  subject  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  scientific  interest,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of 
gain.  Let  his  first  care  be  to  put  aside  the  very  best 
progeny  of  his  stock,  and  never  permit  his  dearest 
friend  to  cast  a  wistful  eye  on  them — nor  be  tempted, 
by  an}r  price,  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  butcher's  knife. 
If  he  has  a  favorite  cow  of  the  real  fill- pail  breed,  let 
him  reserve  and  turn  out  that  one  of  her  calves  that 
most  resembles  herself,  before  it  grows  old  enough  to 
be  sold  to  the  butcher,  and  always  guard  it  with  spe¬ 
cial  care. 

We  read  of  premiums  being  given  to  large  imported 
cows  that  have  yielded  some  thirty  quarts  a  day;  but 
every  dairy  woman  will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  the  cow 
that  gives  the  largest  quantity  at  a  milking,  that  makes 
the  best  one  in  the  long  run.  A  better  one  still,  is 
she  that  keeps  on  through  the  year,  giving  milk  for 
your  dairy,  and  cream  for  your  table,  in  winter  as  well 
as  summer,  let  the  feed  be  short  or  long.  Run  fast, 
is  a  good  name,  but  hold  fast,  is  a  better  one. 

In  the  Agricultural  Journals,  I  have  read  an  account 
of  a  middle  sized  country  cow;  I  refer  to  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Oaks  cow,  bought  out  of  a  drove  in  Massachusetts 
for  a  mere  trifle.  Her  history  illustrates  two  things 
worthy  of  note:  First,  what  we  can  obtain  from  the 
best  of  our  old  breed :  and  secondly,  how  much  de- 
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pends  on  good  feeding;  and  just  as  it  was  with  the  Oaks 
cow,  so  will  every  man  find  it  with  his  farm.  If  he 
won’t  feed  his  farm,  and  that  often  and  well,  he  need 
not  expect  it  long  to  feed  him.  Always  taking  out  of 
the  meal  tub,  and  never  putting  in,  will  soon  come  to 
the  bottom,  as  poor  Richard  says.  But  to  return  to  the 
Oaks  cow,  that  did  so  much  honor  to  the  name  of  Caleb 
Oaks;  it  is  stated  on  the  most  unquestionable  authority, 
such  as  satisfied  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
that  in  the  first  year,  with  ordinary  keep,  she  made  but 
180  pounds  of  butter; — the  next  year  she  had  twelve 
bushels  of  corn  meal,  and  then  gave  300  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter;  the  next,  35  bushels,  and  she  gave  more  than  400 
pounds ;  the  next  year  she  had  a  bushel  of  meal  a  week, 
and  all  her  own  milk  skimmed,  and  then  she  gave  from 
the  5th  of  April  to  the  25th  of  September,  the  day  of 
the  show,  484  pounds,  besides  suckling  her  calf  for  five 
weeks.  She  was  exhibited,  and  deservedly  took  the 
premium  on  the  last  mentioned  day;  and  will  carry 
down  her  owner’s  name,  with  credit,  to  posterity,  as 
long  as  oaks  grow. 

After  all,  my  friends,  in  respect  to  cattle,  the  true 
question  is,  not  what  breed  can  be  made  the  heaviest, 
if  stuffed  with  food,  as  in  some  countries  thejr  stuff 
geese  and  turkies,  until  no  more  can  be  crammed  down 
their  throats;  but  what  breed,  according  to  our  locali¬ 
ty  and  objects,  will  do  the  most  work,  or  yield  the 
greatest  weight  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  beef,  as  the 
case  may  be,  from  the  food  at  our  command.  In  cold, 
mountainous  districts,  says  a  writer  of  high  authority, 
it  is  necessary  to  restrain,  within  certain  limits,  the 
ambition  of  having  highly  improved  stock.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  grand  point  is  to  have  a  hardy  race, 
not  over  nice  in  its  food,  which  consists,  through  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  year,  of  but  short  and  coarse 
herbage.  The  best  milch  cow,  generally,  as  every 
good  dairy  woman  will  tell  you,  is  the  one  that,  while 
she  is  at  the  pail,  turns  everything  into  milk,  and  is 
least  disposed  to  be  or  to  look  fat. 

The  same  considerations  that  apply  to  breeding  do¬ 
mestic  animals,  apply  also  to  vegetables  and  grain. ! 
We  cannot  contradict  nature,  but  we  can  co-operate  | 
with  her,  and  working  in  her  methods  and  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  her  laws  produce  all  the  results  that  the  Creator  ever  ! 
designed  to  put  within  our  reach.  A  man  passing  a 
few  years  ago,  by  a  field  of  ripe  wheat  on  Long  Island,  | 
was  struck  by  the  rich  appearance  of  two  or  three  | 
heads  that  grew  near  the  road,  and  hung  down  as  if  the  ! 
grain  was  of  great  weight.  He  stopped  and  plucked  I 
those  heads,  and  sowed  them  the  next  season  in  a  place  j 
by  themselves,  and  so  cultivated  them  year  after  year 
till  they  had  increased  to  over  a  hundred  bushels,  that 
for  color,  weight,  uniform  plumpness  of  the  kernels, 
are,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  in  the  country;  at  least, 
they  are  expected  to  take  the  premium  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  fair  of  the  American  Institute.  This  shows  what 
we  should  do  if  we  wish  to  carry  out  nature’s  plans,  and 
finish  what  she  had  begun.  The  very  best  specimens 
should  be  chosen  from  those  that  have  been  grown  on 
our  own,  or  on  a  neighboring  farm,  instead  of  sending 
to  a  distance  for  such  as,  when  we  get  them,  will  be 
forced,  by  the  irreversible  laws  of  soil  and  climate,  to 
change  their  character,  and  adapt  themselves  to  their 
new  locality.  The  high  scented  Cuba  tobacco  loses  its 
flavor  on  being  transplanted  to  other  countries.  So  the 
eight-rowed  Dutton  corn  of  the  north  refuses  to  ex¬ 
change  localities  with  the  gourd  seed  of  James  river. 
Wheat,  too,  changes  its  character,  and  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  climate  to  another,  without  losing  its 
original  color  and  other  characteristics.  As  well  might 
you  attempt  to  transplant  the  beautiful  hemlock  of  our 
mountains,  where  the  God  of  nature  placed  them,  to 
regions  designed  for  the  live  oak  and  the  olive,  as 
to  neglect  the  peculiar  varieties  of  grain  that  our  own 
region  produces  in  perfection,,  and  cultivate  those  whose 
distinctive  properties  are  the  result  of  a  different  soil 
and  climate. 

Therefore  let  me  urge  upon  you  to  hold  on  upon  what 
you  have  proved  to  be  good.  Choose  always  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  departments, 


and  depend  on  your  own  clear  heads  and  strong  arms 
for  the  rest.  You  are  in  the  very  middle  region  between 
the  extreme  rigox-s  of  the  north  and  the  enervating  heat 
of  the  south — in  the  finest  climate  that  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon ;  and  of  all  positions,  the  one  best  adapted 
to  develop  the  human  faculties  and  to  bring  forth  the 
noblest  displays  of  mental  and  physical  energy,  and,  in 
a  word,  to  grow  the  whole  man.  Rely  then  on  your¬ 
selves  to  do  your  own  work ;  to  make  your  own  laws ; 
to  improve  your  own  animals  and  agricultural  products; 
and  to  pursue,  on  all  subjects,  those  investigations,  and 
make  those  discoveries  and  arrangements,  which  your 
own  interests  require.  Bring  up  your  children  to  re¬ 
spect  the  character  and  to  love  the  labors  of  the  farmer 
and  the  mechanic;  for  on  them  at  last,  as  I  before  said, 
does  every  country  depend  for  support  in  peace  and  de¬ 
fence  in  war.  Who  does  the  world  pronounce  the  great¬ 
est  men  that  ever  headed  patriot  armies  in  defence  of 
freedom,  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times?  Was  not  Wash¬ 
ington  a  farmer?  he  whose  fame  will  be  as  eternal  as 
our  own  Catskill  Mountains! 

“  Great  Cincinnatus  at  the  plow,  with  greater  glory  shone, 

Than  guilty  Caesar  e’er  could  do,  though  seated  on  a  throne  !” 

And  again; — among  all  the  benefactors  of  American 
industry,  who  have  contributed  most  to  promote  our 
national  wealth  and  honor?  With  pride  let  me  name  two 
brother  mechanics,  Whitney  and  Fulton ! 

Let  us,  gentlemen,  follow  thes®  bright  examples;  let 
us  study  to  inform  our  minds  and  improve  ®ur  hearts, 
and  enlarge  our  hearts,  and  then  we  shall  not  ®nly  know 
how  to  increase  our  crops,  and  improve  our  fortunes, 
but  how,  at  the  same  time,  to  benefit  our  country  and 
our  race. 

Washington  was  great  in  war,  but  greater  still  in 
peace.  He  presided  with  unsurpassed  wisdom  and  dig¬ 
nity  over  the  affairs  of  State;  but  added  increased  lustre 
to  both  by  the  calm  contentment  of  Mount  Yernon 
Every  farmer  cannot  expect  to  occupy  ?o  high  a  posi¬ 
tion  or  gain  so  much  applause;  but  every  one  ought,  in 
his  own  sphere,  to  practice  the  same  strict  integrity 
and  faithful  performance  of  duty;  and  be,  in  his  princi¬ 
ples  and  conduct,  a  Washington — possessing  the  same 
virtues,  though  he  may  never  have  the  same  glorious 
opportunity  to  exemplify  them.  Every  mechanic  can¬ 
not  expect  to  make  so  useful  discoveries  as  the  steam¬ 
boat  and  cotton-gin ;  yet  every  one  can  and  ought  to 
acquaint  himself  with  all  the  mysteries  of  his  art,  and 
give  diligence  to  make  himself  as  capable  and  his  work 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  do  all  that  Whitney  or 
Fulton  would  have  done  in  his  place. 

I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say,  not  only  that  this  is  the 
course  our  farmers  and  mechanics  ought  to  pursue,  but 
also  that  to  a  great  extent  they  are  pursuing  it  now. 
The  formation  of  this,  and  other  like  associations,  and 
the  variety,  and  standard  worth  of  our  many  periodicals 
which  are  devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
show  the  spirit  of  our  people.  The  benefit  which  the 
country  receives  on  account  of  the  free  interchange  of 
thought,  and  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  through 
these  channels,  is  incalculable.  An  intelligent  and  well 
informed  gentleman  from  the  south,  once  asserted  that 
through  the  influence  of  the  Albany  Cultivator  alone, 
the  wealth  of  that  part  of  the  country  had  been  in¬ 
creased  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 

Before  I  close  these  remarks,  let  me  suggest  (being 
myself  a  father,  with  some  opportunities  of  observa¬ 
tion,)  that  you  should  incline  your  sons  above  all  things, 
to  prize  that  honest  station,  however  humble,  which  is 
gained  by  personal  industry,  and  enjoyed  without  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  capricious  breath  of  party,  or  of  any 
mortal  man  in  power. 

Any  honest  pursuit  will  be  esteemed  by  a  young  man, 
of  independent  spirit  and  honorable  ambition,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  being  seen  lounging  in  the  anti-ehambers  of 
public  departments,  and  the  lobbies  of  the  capitol,  a 
suppliant  for  the  precarious  emoluments  of  office.  Let 
it  ever  be  deemed  a  high  honor  by  those  who  are  quali¬ 
fied  to  be  called  on  to  serve  the  people;  but  when  you 
see  your  son,  made  in  the  image  of  his  God,  inclined  to 
quit  the  handles  of  his  plow,  or  throw  down  his  ham¬ 
mer  and  sell  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage — put 
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into  his  hands  the  homely  fable  of  the  dog  and  the 
wolf,  which  inculcates  the  love  of  independence  as  a 
boon  above  all  price. 

It  is  the  independent  spirit  of  our  people  that  ranks 
them  above  all  other  nations  of  the  earth :  because  each 
man  has,  in  himself,  the  ability  and  resolution  to  ac¬ 
complish  his  ends  of  and  by  himself;  it  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  an  American  can  be  cast  penniless  and  alone 
in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  and  amongst  any  people, 
and  instead  of  wasting  his  life  out,  a  poor  and  despised 
stranger,  he  will  summon  his  energies  and  bear  himself 
like  a  conqueror. 

Whatever  the  natives  are  doing,  he  does  it  better 
than  they;  he  makes  the  most  money — exerts  the  most 
influence,  and  soon  becomes  a  leader  and  a  prince  among 
them;  from  soling  a  shoe  to  heading  an  army,  he  shows 
himself  in  all  things  capable,  in  all  things  superior; 
and  having  accumulated  sufficient  fortune  for  himself, 
and  honor  for  his  country,  abroad,  he  returns  to  lay  at 
her  feet  the  spoils  of  other  lands,  and  enjoy,  in  his  na¬ 
tive  home,  the  society  of  equals.  What  does  such  a 
man  want  of  official  patronage  or  protection.  He  scorns 
to  eat  the  bread  he  has  not  earned,  or  to  enjoy  honors 
he  has  not  deserved. 

I  should  give,  however,  but  half  the  praise  that  is 
due  to  my  countrymen,  did  I  not  add  that,  remarkable 
as  they  are  for  independence  of  spirit  and  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  they  are  squally  distinguished 
for  benevolence,  true  politeness,  and  a  liberal  and  en¬ 
lightened  regard  for  the  best  interests  of  others.  No 
where  on  the  globe  are  women  treated  with  more  ten¬ 
derness  and  respect*  and  no  where  are  they  more  worthy 
of  it.  It  is,  indeed,  under  the  gentle  and  kindly  influ¬ 
ence  of  mothers,  sisters,  and  wives,  that  the  best  points 
of  our  national  character  have  been  formed;  and  who 
would  not  yield  t®  that  influence?  If  men  have  all  the 
Strength,  women  have  all  the  loveliness;  strength  is 
needed  to  protect  loveliness,  and  loveliness  is  equally 
needed  to  adorn  strength. 

Depend  upon  it — the  young  man  who  pretends  to  de¬ 
spise  the  society  of  virtuous  females,  does  so  because 
his  conscience  tells  him,  secretly,  he  is  unworthy  of  it. 

Intending  always  to  practice  what  I  preach,  it  has 
been  with  me  a  matter  of  pride  to  appear  before  you  to¬ 
day,  clothed  in  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  our  own 
country.  With  the  labors  of  our  own  husbandmen, 
and  the  skill  of  our  own  mechanics,  no  man  need  send 
abroad  for  subsistence  or  clothing.  For  my  own  part, 
so  fully  am  I  impressed  with  the  importance  of  looking 
for  comfort  and  happiness,  within  ourselves,  that  I 
would  have  the  very  children  in  our  schools  taught  to 
sing  the  old  song,  whieh  says: 

“I’ll  eat  my  own  ham — 

My  own  chicken  and  lamb, 

I’ll  shear  my  own  fleece  and  I’ll  wear  it.” 

Z.  Pratt. 
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L.  Tucker,  Esq. — Being  very  desirous  of  completing 
the  history  of  some  of  the  insects  that  are  injurious  to 
wheat,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  to  beg  the 
favor  of  your  aid  in  promoting  my  object. 

In  the  sixth  volume  of  that  most  excellent  paper, 
“  The  Cultivator,”  there  is  a  description  of  a  depredator 
on  the  wheat,  stated,  by  the  lamented  Willis  Gaylord, 
Esq.,  to  be  a  caterpillar,  provided  with  12  feet,  six  of 
which  are  near  each  extremity  of  the  body,  and  having 
the  power  of  spinning  and  of  suspending  itself  by  a 
silken  thread.  Mr.  Gaylord  says  that  it  is  of  a  yellow¬ 
ish  brown  or  butternut  color;  that  it  not  only  feeds  on 
the  kernel  in  the  milky  state,  but  also  devours  the  ger¬ 
minating  end  of  the  ripened  grain,  without,  however, 
burying  itself  within  the  hull;  and  that  it  is  found  in 
great  numbers,  in  the  chaff,  when  the  grain  is  threshed. 
(Cultivator,  VI.,  p.  43.) 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Sill,  of  Warren,  Penn.,  has  given  a 
somewhat  different  description  of  it.  (Cultivator,  VI., 
p.  21.)  On  threshing  his  winter-wheat,  immediately 
after  harvest,  he  found  among  the  screenings  a  vast 


army  of  this  new  enemy.  He  says  that  it  was  a  cater¬ 
pillar,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  when 
fully  grown,  and  apparently  of  a  straw  color;  but  when 
seen  through  a  magnifier,  was  found  to  be  striped 
lengthwise  with  orange  and  cream  color.  Its  head  was 
dark  brown.  It  wras  provided  with  legs,  could  suspend 
itself  by  a  thread,  and  resembled  a  caterpillar  in  all  its 
motions.  Insects  of  the  same  size  as  these  caterpillars, 
and  of  a  brownish  color,  have  been  observed  in  various 
parts  of  Maine,  where  they  have  done  much  injury  to 
the  grain,  devouring  the  kernels  in  the  milk,  and  also 
after  they  have  become  hard.  These  wheat-worms,  or 
wheat-caterpillars,  are  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be 
identical  with  the  clover- worms,  found  in  clover,  and 
often  seen  spinning  down  from  lofts  and  mows  where 
clover  has  been  stowed  away.  A  striking  similarity 
between  them  has  been  noticed  by  a  writer  in  the  “  Ge¬ 
nesee  Farmer,”  as  quoted  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
the  “  New  England  Farmer,”  p.  164. 

If  these  creatures  be  really  caterpillars,  as  they  would 
seem  to  be,  from  these  several  accounts,  they  must 
eventually  change  their  forms,  first  to  chrysalids,  and 
then  to  winged  moths.  In  order  to  go  through  their 
transformations,  they  may  either,  like  the  canker- 
w'orms,  go  into  the  ground,  or  they  may  conceal  them¬ 
selves  in  rubbish  or  in  crevices  about  the  barn,  before 
turning  to  chrysalids.  If  a  considerable  number  of 
these  caterpillars  were  confined  in  a  box,  partly  filled 
with  moist  earth,  and  covered  with  a  little  moist  moss, 
(sphagnum,)  they  would  probably  complete  their  trans¬ 
formations  therein,  but  they  must  not  be  entirely  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  air  more  than  a  day  or  two,  before  they 
have  changed  to  chrysalids.  Secured  in  this  way,  the 
insects  would  probably  bear  transportation  to  Boston. 
If  a  collection  of  them,  or  of  the  chrysalids,  properly 
secured,  could  be  sent  to  the  care  of  my  friend,  Joseph 
Breck,  Esq.,  agricultural  warehouse,  North  Market 
street,  Boston,  they  would  reach  me  immediately,  and 
the  receipt  of  them,  in  good  condition,  would  gratify 
me  very  much,  and  would  enable  me  to  obtain  the  in¬ 
sects  in  their  winged  state,  and  thereby  to  determine 
their  scientific  characters. 

As  “  The  Cultivator”  has  an  extensive  circulation 
through  the  region  where  these  insects  have  prevailed, 
if  you  should  be  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
numerous  subscribers  to  the  subject,  it  is  my  hope  that 
a  return  corresponding  to  my  wishes  may  be  obtained. 

Thaddeus  William  Harris. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  9,  1846. 

Remarks. — The  insect  ©oncerning  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  requested  in  the  above  communication,  or  a  very 
similar  one,  was  known  to  us  several  years  since.  In 
1834,  while  the  writer  was  residing  in  Maine,  it  occa¬ 
sioned  him  considerable  damage  by  attacking  his  w  heat. 
At  the  time  the  wheat  was  threshed,  (the  month  of 
September.)  the  insect  was  found  among  the  grain,  in 
great  numbers,  both  in  the  larva)  and  perfect  state.  It 
is  believed  to  be  the  same  which  at  one  time  created 
considerable  alarm  in  central  and  western  New-York, 
under  the  name  of  ce  wheat-worm ,”  and  which,  by  some 
persons  not  familiar  with  insects,  appears  to  have  been 
considered  identical  with  what  in  New  England,  and 
some  other  sections,  was  mis-called  “  the  weevil .” 

We  are  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  same  insect  that  is 
described  by  Curtis,  in  one  of  his  papers  on  the  “  Na¬ 
tural  History  and  Economy  of  various  Insects  affecting 
the  Corn-crop,”  &c. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  vol.  V.  pp.  481,  505.  He  places  it  with  the 
family  of  Night-moths,  under  the  name  of  Noctua  cu- 
bicularis ,  ( N .  quadripunctata,  of  Fabricius,  N.  sege- 
tum,  of  Esper.)  His  description  of  the  moth  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“It  is  of  a  brownish  mouse-color;  antennse  like  bris¬ 
tles;  eyes  fuscous;  palpi  short  and  scaly,  with  a  pitch- 
colored  patch  on  the  outside;  abdomen  rather  slender, 
obtuse  at  the  apex  in  the  males,  conical  in  the  females: 
wings  lying  horizontally  and  incumbent  in  repose, 
forming  an  elongated  triangle,  superior  long  and  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  base,  with  three  irregular  and  crenated 
transverse  lines,  forming  little  black  spots  on  the  costa  j 
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the  first  is  near  the  base,  the  second  before  the  middle, 
and  the  third  beyond  it;  between  these  is  a  round  and 
kidney-shaped  spot ;  between  the  third  and  the  posterior 
margin,  which  has  a  line  of  black  dots,  is  a  sinuated 
ochreous  line,  reddish  and  suffused  on  the  inside,  the 
external  space  dark  fuscous;  inferior  wings  pearly 
white,  slightly  tinged  with  brown  next  the  cilia,  the 
nervures  brownish:  length  6  lines,  expanse  14  or  15 
lines.” 

Mr.  Curtis  observes  that  in  England — ee  This  moth 
is  common  in  hay-fields  and  about  hay-ricks  in  May, 
June,  and  July,  as  well  as  on  willows,  in  gardens,  &C.” 
This  would  appear  to  strengthen  the  idea  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  insect,  the  larvae  of  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  “  clover- worm.” 

Dr.  Harris’  treatise  on  insects  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  its  author;  but  its  value  would 
have  been  greatly  enhanced,  if  it  had  been  accompanied 
by  illustrations.  The  work  was  originally  written  at 
the  instance  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  by 
whom  the  expenses  attending  its  publication  were,  we 
believe,  principally  defrayed.  The  State  certainly  de¬ 
serves  credit  for  the  liberal  discernment  and  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  people,  which  it  thus  evinced;  but 
a  work  on  which  so  much  care  and  labor  has  been  be¬ 
stowed,  should  be  made  as  perfect  as  possible;  and 
we  cannot  but  hope  that  in  bringing  out  a  new  edition, 
the  State  will  furnish  the  necessary  aid  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  improvement  suggested. 


NEW-YORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  New-York  State  A g.  Society,  for  0«- 
tober,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vail,  of  Rensselaer, 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  presented 
to  James  Lenox,  Esq.,  for  his  donation  of  30  copies 
of  “  Washington’s  Letters  on  Agriculture.” 

On  motion  of  the  President, 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  society  be  presented 
to  Mr.  George  Fordon,  of  Geneva,  for  the  skill  and 
spirit  he  has  manifested  in  breeding  and  exhibiting  at 
our  shows  so  many  fine  farm  horses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  No¬ 
vember,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

A  letter  having  been  read  from  F.  E.  L.  Fischer, 
Director  of  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  Russia,  announcing  that  he  had  forwarded  to  the 
Society  a  copy  of  a  new  Botanical  work,  just  published 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tucker, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  A.  Society 
be  presented  to  F.  E.  L.  Fischer,  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
Russia,  for  the  donation  announced  in  the  above  letter, 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
1845,  be  forwarded  to  him. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tucker, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  its  President,  Mr.  Sherwood,  of  Cayuga,  for  a  copy 
of  the  Census  of  the  State  of  New-York  for  1845. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  Joseph  Fellows,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  for  his  donation 
of  fifty  dollars  in  behalf  of  the  Pultney  estate. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vail, 

Resolved,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasu¬ 
rer  procure  Daguerreotype  portraits  of  all  the  Presidents 
of  the  Society,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to 
pay  for  the  same. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sherwood, 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  be  di¬ 
rected  to  keep  charge  of  the  rooms  of  the  society;  and 
to  provide  for  its  being  kept  open  for  the  business  of 
the  Society,  until  further  action  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Vail, 

Resolved,  That  the  President,  Mr.  Prentice,  and  Mr. 
McIntyre,  be  authorized  to  invest  in  bond  and  mort¬ 
gage,  such  sum  of  money  as  is  now  in  the  treasury,  as 


will  not  be  needed  to  pay  premiums  how  awarded,  and 
to  pay  also  contingent  expenses  of  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sherwood, 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  employ  some  suitable 
person  to  color  the  plates  of  the  **  Jardin  de  St.  Peters- 
bourgh,”  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents  fbr 
each  plate. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  to  the  2d  Thursday  of 
December  next,  art  10  o’clock. 

Present — Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Tucker,  Mr.  McIntyre. 


VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES, 
Affected  by  Soil  and  Climate. 

It  is  well  known  that  varieties  of  fruit  are  greatly 
affected  by  soil  and  climate.  For  instance,  a  standard 
of  the  relative  excellence  of  different  kinds  of  apples 
and  pears,  drawn  up  for  a  particular  section,  would  be 
wholly  inapplicable  to  other  sections;  with  a  change 
of  location,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  would  change,  and 
the  standard  might  be  reversed.  All  this  is  often  wit¬ 
nessed  in  the  transfer  of  fruits  from  Europe  to  this 
country,  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  seen  here  in  shifting 
from  one  district  to  another. 

Does  not  this  principle  hold  good  in  reference  to  va¬ 
rieties  of  grain  and  vegetables?  We  think  it  does. 
Some  kinds  of  potatoes,  for  example,  appear  to  do  bet¬ 
ter,  compared  with  other  kinds,  in  some  neighborhoods, 
than  they  do  in  others.  Some  sorts  have  also  been 
known  to  be  more  exempt  from  blight  in  some  places, 
while  in  other  places  they  have  failed.  Dr.  Emmons, 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  has  some  sen¬ 
sible  remarks  on  this  subject.  fi  At  first  view,”  says 
Dr.  E.,  (t  it  seems  that  the  same  variety  ought  to  hold 
out  at  all  times  and  all  places  against  the  enemy.  But 
it  may  be,  after  all,  that  varieties,  like  species,  require 
a  particular  soil  to  bring  them  to  a  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  For  instance,  one  variety  attains  its  standard 
of  perfection  in  a  light  soil  only,  whereas  another  va¬ 
riety  requires  a  strong  clayey  soil.  They  are  secure 
from  disease  only  when  they  are  cultivated  on  that  soil 
which  they  require  to  reach  their  standard  of  perfection. 
Now  some  varieties,  like  some  species  of  plants,  are 
not  so  fastidious  in  their  food,  and  hence  do  well  if  they 
have  but  a  middling  chance.  The  Merinos,  or  Long 
Reds,  seem  to  be  of  this  description.  However  all  this 
may  be,  it  is  an  important  inquiry  what  soil  is  best 
suited  to  a  given  variety  of  potato.  We  know  that 
some  apples,  as  the  Newtown  pippin,  must  have  a  deep 
strong  soil,  and  comes  to  nothing  when  planted  in  a 
poor  soil.  And  why  should  there  not  be  the  same  va¬ 
riety  in  the  habits  of  varieties  of  potatoes,  as  in  apples 
and  other  fruits.” 


Artichokes. — Mr.  Noble,  of  Massillon,  Ohio,  still 
continues  the  culture  of  artichokes.  In  a  conversation 
we  had  with  him  a  few  months  since,  he  stated  that  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  crop,  (of  which  he  had  several 
acres,)  last  season,  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  have 
got  his  sheep  and  other  stock  through  the  winter.  He 
cut  the  tops  and  dried  them  for  fodder;  and  the  stock 
ate  nearly  the  whole  clean,  scarcely  leaving  even  a 
piece  of  stalk.  The  roots  mostly  remained  in  the 
ground  till  the  frost  had  so  far  left  it  in  the  spring,  that 
they  could  be  dug.  The  tops,  he  says,  yield  from  5  to 
6  tons  of  fodder  per  acre. 


Oats  and  Peas. — The  N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Me¬ 
chanic,  says  that  Elijah  Fillmore,  of - ,  sowed 

last  spring,  one  bushel  and  three  pecks  of  peas,  and  two 
bushels  and  twenty  quarts  of  oats,  on  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  land,  which  yielded  54|  bushels  of  peas  besides 
the  oats.  This  piece  of  land,  it  is  said,  was  cleared  by 
his  father  76  years  ago,  and  has  been  under  the  plow  ever 
since,  except  that  it  has  been  twice  seeded  down,  about 
5  or  six  years  each  time 
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RENOVATING-  A  PEAR  TREE.— Fig.  109. 


J.  B.  W.,  gives,  in  the  Horticulturist,  (from  which 
work  we  take  the  above  cut,)  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  renovated  an  “  outcast”  pear  tree.  The 
writer  of  that  article  resides  in  Westchester  county. 
He  says  that  his  Virgalieu  pear  trees,  though  they  once 
bore  excellent  crops,  had  become  nearly  barren — pro¬ 
ducing  “only  cracked,  blighted,  miserable  fruit.”  He 
determined  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  them,  and 
began  with  a  trial  with  two  trees  in  October,  1843, 
since  which,  he  says,  he  has  taken  two  crops  of  beau¬ 
tiful  fruit — as  good  as  grew  on  his  farm  twenty  years 
ago. 

He  describes  the  process  he  pursued  with  the  trees 
as  follows : — 

“  I  first  scraped  off  all  the  rough  outer  coat  of  bark, 
and  coated  the  trunk  of  the  tree  over  with  soft  soap,  put 
on  with  a  paint  brush.  I  next  cut  out  about  one-third 
of  all  the  poorest  branches,  and  shortened  the  head 
of  the  tree  one-third,  by  'heading  back 5  the  prin¬ 
cipal  limbs,  covering  the  wounds  after  paring  them, 
with  the  £  shellac  solution,’  (the  best  thing  I  have  ever 
tried,)  recommended  on  page  32  ol  the  e  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America.’ 

“  I  then  dug  a  trench,  four  feet  wide  around  the 
whole  ball  of  roots,  very  much  as  if  I  were  going  to 
transplant  it.  I  left  a  ball  of  roots,  b,  untouched  about 
six  feet  in  diameter.  The  roots — all  the  roofs,  large 
or  small — that  extended  beyond  this  ball,  I  cut  off;  and 
I  should  judge  that  I  cut  off'  about  one-third  of  the 
roots;  or,  as  you  advised  me,  about  an  equal  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  branches  reduced. 

“The  trench  itself,  which  was  four  feet  wide,  I 
dug  twenty  inches  deep;  and  carted  away  all  the  old 
soil  from  it  to  another  part  of  my  garden.  I  next  cart¬ 
ed  in  an  equal  quantity  of  soil  from  a  field  of  good 
pasture,  where  the  sod  had  not  been  broken  up  for 
several  years.  I  drew  this  earth,  composed  pretty 
largely  of  the  sod  itself,  and  filled  the  trench  around 
both  trees. 

“To  each  tree  I  applied  the  following  substances, 
viz:  two  bushels  of  refuse  or  scoriae  from  a  blacksmith's 
forge,  two  bushels  of  charcoal,  pretty  well  broken, 
and  two  pounds  of  potash  well  pulverized.  These  sub¬ 
stances  I  had  on  the  spot,  and  mingled  them  with 
the  fresh  soil  as  it  was  put  in  the  trench.  After  the 
trench  was  full  of  soil  containing  these  stimulants,  I 
had  the  whole  of  its  contents  thoroughly  intermixed, 
by  turning  them  over  and  over  again  with  the  spade. 
This  is  the  whole  of  the  process.  Now  a  word  about 
the  results. 

“  The  first  summer  after  the  trees  had  been  operated 
upon — that  of  1844,  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  with 


the  luxuriance  and  vigor  of  the  new  growth.  It  was 
very  healthy,  and  had  the  appearance  of  that  of  a  very 
fine  young  tree.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  tree  had  formed 
a  new  and  handsome  head. 

“  Next  season,  1845,  it  blossomed  moderately.  But 
almost  every  blossom  set,  and  gave  me  a  fruit.  Every 
fruit,  to  my  great  joy  and  satisfaction,  was  large,  fair, 
and  smooth ;  the  growth  was  clean  and  healthy,  and 
the  leaves  dark  green  in  color. 

“This  year,  I  have  had  a  fine  crop:  two  bushels 
from  one  tree,  four  bushels  from  the  other.  They  were 
superb  fruit — genuine,  old-fashioned  Virgalieus;  and  I 
cannot  doubt  that  my  trees  will  continue  to  bear  such 
for  many  years.” 


REVIEW  OF  THE  SEASON. 


The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  past  sea¬ 
son,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  prevalence  of  a  high 
degree  of  heat  for  a  longer  period  than  usual;  the  wea¬ 
ther  having  been  mostly  very  hot  from  the  first  of  June 
to  the  10th  of  September.  In  general,  there  has  been 
a  greater  supply  of  moisture  in  the  shape  of  rain,  than 
in  1845.  Drouths  have  occurred  in  some  sections,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  they  did  last  year.  The  sea¬ 
board,  from  Texas  to  Rhode-Island,  has  had  quite  an 
unusual  quantity  of  rain. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  season  has  been  favorable  for 
most  crops.  In  some  sections  of  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Mississippi, 
we  have  heard  of  some  injury  from  drouth.  From  the 
central  and  western  portions  of  this  state,  also,  wehave 
heard  the  same  complaint. 

Wheat  has  yielded  well,  generally — the  crop  giving, 
it  is  believed,  a  greater  aggregate  quantity  for  the  whole 
country,  than  has  ever  been  produced  in  any  previous 
year.  Account  from  the  southern  states,  speak  of  the 
crop  having  been  unusually  large;  but  it  appears  that 
considerable  damage  was  sustained  in  consequence  of 
heavy  and  long-continued  rains;  which,  occurring  while 
the  grain  was  standing  in  shock,  caused  it  to  sprout. 
In  some  of  the  southern  districts  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Hessian  fly,  (Cecidomyia  destructor ,)  damaged  the  crop, 
and  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  and  some  contiguous 
counties,  in  this  state,  the  ravages  of  the  “  weevil”  are 
stated  to  have  been  quite  injurious.  In  the  western 
wheat-growing  states, — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan,  & c.,  the  yield  is  everywhere  spoken  of 
as  uncommonly  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Indian-corn  has  proved  a  heavy  crop  over  the  whole 
country.  We  do  not  recollect  a  year  when  this  crop 
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has  been  so  universally  good.  It  is  gratifying  that  this 
great  staple  of  our  country  has  come  in  so  abundantly, 
as  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for  it  in 
England,  it  now  bears  a  good  price  in  our  sea-ports. 
Some  cheap  mode  of  kiln-drying,  or  preparing  this  ar¬ 
ticle  for  transportation,  is  highly  desirable.  Its  liability 
to  injury  by  fermentation,  or  to  become  musty ,  when 
kept  for  a  length  of  time  in  bulk,  is  a  serious  draw-back 
on  its  value  for  exportation;  and  probably  prevents  it 
from  being  generally  received  in  England  in  that  per¬ 
fectly  sweet  condition,  necessary  to  allow  the  people  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  excellence.  Hence,  we 
presume,  chiefly  arises  the  “prejudice”  which  is  said 
to  exist  against  the  use  of  Indian-meal  in  England  and 
Ireland.  If  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  could 
have  the  article  prepared  in  its  best  forms,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  to  be  met  with  here,  we  cannot  believe  their  taste 
is  so  opposite  to  ours,  that  they  would  not  relish  it. 
Every  good  American  house-wife  knows  that  for  culi¬ 
nary  uses,  it  is  important  that  corn-meal  be  fresh  and 
perfectly  sweet ;  and  when  corn  or  meal  is  only  trans¬ 
ported,  by  the  ordinary  modes,  from  the  interior  of  our 
country  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  it  in 
that  condition. 

Rye,  barley ,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  have  generally 
given  good  yields. 

Fruit,  taking  the  country  together,  has  probably  been 
as  good  as  usual.  Peaches  were  unusually  plenty  in  the 
eastern  states,  though  the  quality,  from  a  deficiency  of 
flavor,  was  rather  inferior  to  the  product  of  seasons  in 
general.  Apples  are  more  plenty  than  last  year,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  deficiency  in  some  small  districts, 
caused  by  spring  frosts. 

Potatoes — a  crop,  which,  though  of  less  comparative 
value  here  than  in  the  British  islands,  is  yet  of  great 
importance — have  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country, 
suffered  greatly  from  the  malady  known  as  “  rot  ”  or 
“  potato-disease.”  Compared  with  1845,  we  cannot 
say  that  the  damage  from  this  cause  has  been  greater  in 
this  than  in  the  former  year.  The  injury  occurred,  for 
the  most  part,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  present  year — 
(the  first  week  in  August) — and  the  rotting  appears  to 
have  been  generally  so  far  checked,  that  at  the  time  of 
digging  the  crop,  the  tubers  found  were  mostly  sound. 
We  have,  however,  heard  of  some  instances  in  which 
the  rot  seemed  to  come  on  a  second  time,  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  season.  The  condition  of  the  crop 
since  it  was  secured,  seems  to  be  quite  various  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places.  A  farmer  from  central  New-York,  in¬ 
formed  us  a  short  time  since,  that  his  potatoes  were  rot¬ 
ting  so  badly  in  the  cellar,  that  he  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  sorting  them  all  over,  and  even  with  all 
precaution  and  care,  he  feared  he  should  not  be  able  to 
save  any  for  seed.  We  have  heard  a  few  instances  of  their 
rotting  in  the  cellars  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city; 
but  are,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  in 
better  condition,  in  most  cases,  than  was  the  crop  of 
1845  at  the  same  time  in  the  year. 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  destructive  malady,  as  we  have 
said  on  a  former  occasion,  we  are  convinced  but  little  is 
known ;  and  we  are  equally  convinced  that  no  reliable 
remedy  has  been  discovered.  To  these  conclusions  have 
all  come,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  who  have  care¬ 
fully  considered  the  matter,  whether  in  this  country  or 
across  the  water. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Scientific  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  Southampton,  where  this  subject  was  discussed, 
Prof.  Playfair  said — “it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  to 
account  for  an  affection  of  which  they  were  entirely 
ignorant.”  He  said  he  had  the  “misfortune”  to  have 
been  one  of  the  potato  Commissioners  appointed  by 
Government,  “  and  after  all  his  experience  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity,  he  freely  confessed  he  knew  less  about  the  dis¬ 
ease  now,  than  when  he  began  his  experiments.” 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  a  late  number  of  the  (London)  Gard¬ 
ners'1  Chronicle,  thus  enumerates  the  various  theories 
and  remedies  which  have  been  proposed  in  reference  to 
the  disease: 

“Plant  on  hot  dry  land,  says  one;  dress  your  land 
with  lime,  cries  a  second;  lime  and  salt  are  better, 
writes  a  third;  use  plenty  of  potash  or  soda  urges  ano¬ 


ther.  Raise  seedlings,  shun  guano,  get  sea-weed,  fetch 
sets  from  Peru,  plant  on  slopes  facing  the  sun,  plant  on 
slopes  facing  the  north,  buy  Professor  Hook-the-Suvp- 
ple’s  ‘steep;’  and  twenty  more  panaceas  are  offered  to 
the  poor  public,  which  stands  bewildered  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  its  multitude  of  friends.  And  well  it  may,  fOr 
it  possesses  imperfect  means  of  judging  of  probabilities 
in  a  case  like  this,  and  has  no  power  of  distinguishing 
between  right  and  wrong.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  it 
would  be  as  presumptuous  in  ourselves,  as  in  others,  to 
hazard  any  recommendations,  where  all  is  confessedly 
most  uncertain.” 

We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  several  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tation,  during  the  past  summer,  were  affected  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner  with  the  potato.  Prof.  Emmons,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
states,  that  the  same  week  in  which  disease  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  potato,  “the  leaves  of  several  elms  began 
to  dry  and  grow  brown  upon  their  edges,  and  in  a  few 
days  terminated  in  the  death  of  those  leaves,  when  they 
fell  off.  Besides  the  elm,  a  few  maple,  horse-chestnut, 
plum,  bass,  and  buttonwood  trees,  were  affected  in  a 
manner  quite  similar.”  We  noticed  the  same  appear¬ 
ances  at  the  time  mentioned;  and  we  observed,  also, 
that  the  carrot,  (especially  the  white  carrot,)  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  a  very  similar  manner,  and  it  has,  in  many 
instances,  rotted  as  the  potato  has  done. 


BUSINESS  FOR  WINTER. 


In  the  northern  section  of  the  country,  not  much  can 
be  done  on  the  farm  during  the  winter  months;  but  the 
care  of  stock,  the  procuring  and  preparation  of  fuel,  will 
necessarily  occupy  much  time. 

If  pastures  and  fields  are  covered  with  grass  which  it 
is  deemed  advisable  to  feed  off,  stock  may  be  turned  on 
for  that  purpose  when  the  ground  is  not  soft,  but  they 
should  be  kept  away  when  there  is  a  liability  of  poach¬ 
ing  the  soil.  In  general,  cattle  and  horses  had  better 
be  fed  in  the  barn,  or  in  suitable  fixtures  belonging  to 
the  barn-yard.  The  extra  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
manure  which  may  be  saved  from  keeping  them  in  this 
situation,  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
feeding  them.  Sheep,  however,  while  the  ground  is 
bare  and  dry,  may  run  out,  more  or  less,  according  as 
there  should  be  food  for  them  on  the  ground. 

The  poorest  fodder  should  be  reserved  for  the  coldest 
weather,  after  the  stock  has  become  seasoned  to  dry 
food,  and  when  their  appetites  are  sharp.  Last  spring's 
calves  should  be  fed  on  rowen,  or  second  crop  hay,  as 
it  is  less  binding  in  its  effects  on  the  bowels  than  hay 
from  the  first  crop.  A  few  potatoes,  carrots,  or  tur- 
neps,  given  daily,  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  Cat¬ 
tle  intended  for  slaughter,  should  be  fed  with  strict 
regularity,  in  clean  mangers;  and  they  should  have 
clean,  dry,  and  comfortably  warm  places  to  lie  down 
and  sleep. 

Farther  south,  where  little  or  no  snow  falls,  a  system 
entirely  different  from  ours,  is  pursued  with  fatting-  cat¬ 
tle.  Instead  of  being  sheltered,  they  are  kept  usually 
in  open  fields,  and  fed  principally  with  Indian  corn,  stalk, 
ear,  hu^k  and  all,  Avithout  any  other  preparation  than 
to  cut  and  shock  the  corn  at  the  proper  time,  and  carry 
it  to  the  fields  from  day  to  day.  At  first,  it  would  seem 
that  there  must  be  great  waste  in  this  mode  of  feeding, 
arid  there  is  unquestionably  more  food  used  in  making 
a  given  quantity  of  meat,  than  is  required  where  a  well 
regulated  system  is  adopted.  But  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  a  great  object  in  those  sections,  is  the  saving 
of  manual  labor,  that  being  proportionately  a  much 
dearer  article  there,  than  beef,  or  the  materials  from 
which  beef  is  made.  Hence,  on  the  score  of  economy, 
it  may  be  better  to  waste  some  corn,  than  to  expend  too 
much  labor  in  saving  it  all. 

Three  fields  are  usually  appropriated  to  stock-feed¬ 
ing.  The  fatting  cattle  are  fed  in  each  of  these,  in 
regular  rotation,  and  are  followed  in  the  course  by  store 
cattle  and  swine,  to  clean  up  what  is  first  left.  Where 
care  is  taken  to  choose  dry  land,  with  a  firm,  clean  sod, 
and  close  attention  is  paid  in  feedmg,  there  is  less 
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wasted,  when  the  hogs  have  cleaned  up  the  field,  than 
would  be  supposed  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  practice, 
Still,  With  the  carelessness  which  too  often  prevails,— 
the  cattle  being  fed  in  too  small  fields,  or  such  as  be¬ 
come  muddy  at  times,  Or  covered  with  manure*— “there 
is  much  waste  and  loss,  both  from  the  food  not  being 
eaten,  and  the  stock  being  kept  in  uncomfortable  places, 
Where,  if  they  thrive  at  all,  it  is  but  slowly. 

Wood  and  timber  should  be  cut  and  hauled  if  practi¬ 
cable,  before  deep  snows.  There  is  economy  in  this 
on  several  accounts.  More  fuel  is  saved,  and  more  la¬ 
bor  is  done  in  a  given  time,  with  less  expense,  and  far 
more  comfort  to  all  engaged  in  it.  Hails  for  fencing 
may  be  worked  out  to  good  advantage  in  mild  weather, 
and  in  stormy  days,  if  there  is  a  suitable  place  to  work 
under  cover,  posts  may  be  mortised  and  made  ready  for 
setting.  Stones  for  walls  may  be  readily  moved,  when 
there  is  just  snow  enough  on  the  ground  to  make  good 
sledding. 

Peat  for  manure  may  be  dug  in  many  places.  If  de¬ 
signed  for  use  next  season,  and  without  being  made 
into  compost,  it  will  be  best  to  spread  it  on  the  fields 
at  once,  and  expose  it  as  much  as  possible  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  frost,  and  rains,  by  which  any  acid  it  con¬ 
tains  will  be  dissipated,  and  it  is  rendered  fine  and  fit¬ 
ted  for  vegetable  food.  While  bogs  are  frozen  hard 
enough  to  bear  a  team,  is  a  good  time  to  carry  off  the 
peat  which  has  been  dug.  If  not  wanted  soon,  it  may 
be  piled  in  large  piles,  in  situations  where  it  may  be 
reached  at  any  time. 


GATE  HINGES. 


A  good  and  cheap  gate-hinge  was  lately  shown  to  us 
c  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Cook,  of  Sodus,  N. 

$  ; . ;  x  Y.  It  is  represented  in  the  annexed 

figure,  the  lower  hinge  being  mere¬ 
ly  a  short  rod  or  bar  of  iron.  A, 
fig.  110,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  so  that 
one  end  passes  into  the  gate  post  B, 
and  the  other  into  the  foot  of  the 
gate  through  a  circular  iron  ring  or 
washer.  The  upper  hinge  is  made 
by  attaching  a  short  piece  of  cap- 
timber,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  post, 
by  a  mortise,  as'shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  projecting  towards  the  gate, 
and  with  a  two  inch  auger  hole  to 
receive  the  rounded  end  of  the  up¬ 
right  bar  C. 

This  contrivance  is  not  only  recom¬ 
mended  by  its  cheapness,  but  by  the 
ease  with  which  a  single  hand  may 
place  the  gate  on  its  hinges,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  adjusting  two  entering 
removed. 


Fig.  HO. 

points  at  the  same  moment  bein 

Good  hinges  are  also  made  of  cast  iron,  at  less  than 
A  half  the  usual  expense, 

and  not  inferior  to  those 
of  wrought  iron,  as  shown 
by  Fig.  111.  The  hook 
A,  on  which  the  hinge 
turns,  should  be  of  good 
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Fig.  111. 

wrought  iron,  the  bar  B,  forming  the  rest  of  the  piece, 
being  cast  round  it.  The  bar  C,  through  one  end  of 
which  the  hook  or  iron  pin  A  passes,  is  entirely  of  cast 
iron.  Both  of  them  are  notched  on  the  lower  sides,  so 
that  after  placing  them  in  the  holes  made  in  the  gate 
and  posts  for  their  reception,  they  are  firmly  secured  by 
driving  a  wooden  wedge  or  pin  into  the  holes  above 
them. 


MR,  HORSFORD’S  LETTERS.— NO.  XV. 


Importation  of  Leicester  Sheep. — We  learn  that 
the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  has  lately  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land.  some  very  superior  Leicester  sheep,  6  ewes  and  2 
rams,  which  have  been  forwarded  to  his  farm  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  Their  cost  in  England  is  said  to  have  been 
§100  each. 


Giessen,  Oct  10,  1846. 

Mr.  Tucker — You  have  doubtless  seen,  in  the  re¬ 
ported  proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  that  Prof. 
Schonbein,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  had  discovered  or  in¬ 
vented  and  exhibited,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  scientific 
men  in  Southampton,  an  explosive,  cotton ,  that  in  many 
respects  promises  to  supplant  the  best  varieties  of  gun¬ 
powder. 

It  exploded,  entirely  disappearing  without  smoke  or 
smell,  at  a  temperature  of  400  degrees  C.,  while  the 
best  rifle  powder  required  a  heat  of  some  600  degrees 
C.  The  cotton  preparation  exploded  even  with  a  stroke 
of  the  hammer,  and  underneath  piles  of  ordinary  gun¬ 
powder,  without  firing  them— -as  is  the  case  with  ful¬ 
minating  silver  and  quicksilver.  Soon  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Schonbein,  here,  in  Germany,  Prof. 
Boetger,  of  Frankfort,  made  the  same  discovery,  and 
united  with  the  Basle  Professor  in  an  arrangement  to 
share  the  profits  of  rewards  from  Government,  whatever 
they  might  be.  The  newspapers  abounded  with  records 
of  experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  artillery 
officers,  and  crowds  came  about  the  laboratory  of  Prof. 
Boetger  to  see  the  new  cotton,  and  witness  its  effects  in 
throwing  balls,  which  so  far  surpassed  those  of  ordinary 
powder. 

Natuially  enough,  a  great  number  of  chemists  com¬ 
menced  experiments  in  the  hope  of  finding  out  the  se¬ 
cret.  Among  others,  several  of  the  young  chemists  in 
the  Giessen  Laboratory,  and  I  among  them.  We  have 
had  the  pleasure  here  to  make  a  cotton  that  exploded  at 
a  low  temperature,  but  by  no  me»ns  equalling  in  power 
that  which  had  gained  such  renown. 

Yesterday,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  a  communica- 
tion  from  Prof.  Otto,  of  Brunswick,  containing  his  dis¬ 
covery,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance. 

He  had  gone  forward  in  his  experiments  from  the 
suggestion  of  Pelouze,  made  several  years  since,  that 
paper,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  cotton,  might  be 
made  explosive,  by  saturating  with  nitric  acid.  The 
chemical  constitution  of  cotton  may  be  written  thus: 

C  H  O 

Five  atoms  of  this  with  two  of  nitric  acid,  give  the 
elements  for  five  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  five  of  water, 
(vapor,)  and  two  of  nitrogen,  products  that  have  no 
smoke  and  no  smell.* 

Pelouze  failed  to  realize,  practically,  the  idea  above 
expressed.  Paper  is  cotton  with  too  small  surface. 
Otto  found,  by  dipping  cotton  for  an  instant  in  concen¬ 
trated  nitric  acid,  and  then  drying  it,  that  he  had,  as  he 
considers,  the  wonderful  product.  Here  the  cotton  is 
nearly  all  surface.  By  too  long  digestion  in  nitric  acid, 
new  products  are  formed,  xyloidin,  probably,  among 
others.  By  treatment  in  diluted  nitric  acid,  water  en¬ 
ters  the  delicate  cotton  fibres,  and  prevents  that  actual 
contact,  if  not  combination  of  the  nitric  acid,  essential 
to  the  explosive  character. 

The  nitric  acid  was  prepared  by  distilling  from  1  part 
of  saltpetre  in  6  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Prof.  Otto  claims  a  share  in  any  rewards  that  may  be 
made  for  the  discovery. 

There  is  unquestionably  much  improvement  to  be 
made  in  the  article,  before  the  full  value  of  the  inven¬ 
tion  can  be  ascertained.  For  mining,  quarrying,  and 
some  kinds  of  military  service,  it  promises  to  be  of 
great  use.  For  ordinary  fire-arms,  and  probably  for 
cannon,  I  cannot  help  doubting  its  profitable  employ¬ 
ment.  The  experience  of  France  under  Napoleon,  has 
shown  that  a  powder  from  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  salt¬ 
petre,  may  be  made  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  profit¬ 
ably  used. 

I  understand  that  the  Messrs.  Schonbein  and  Boetger 
have  proposed  to  our  Government  to  purchase  their  se- 

*  5CHO-^2NQ5=5COaT5HO  +  2N. 

Common  gunpowder  consists  before  explosion,  of 
K  0,  N  O  5  -f-  S  3  C, 
which  in  exploding  becomes 

Ii  S,  -(-  N  t  3  C  Oj. 
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cret  of  manufacturing-  this  new  material  for  military 
service.  If  it  be  so,  the  publication  of  Prof.  Otto's 
communication  should  be  extended  to  America  as  well 
as  to  Europe. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  specimen  of  the  explosive 
cotton  as  prepared  to-day  by  Prof.  Liebig- — not,  how¬ 
ever,  according  to  Otto’s  method.  What  his  method 
may  be,  I  am  unable  to  say.  By  drying  it  a  minute  on 
a  stove,  and  then  firing,  you  will  witness  its  chief  cha¬ 
racteristics.  E.  N.  Horsford, 
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[The  cotton  sent  by  Mr.  Horsford  has  been  tried 
here,  and  it  evidently  possesses  considerable  explosive 
power.  Prof.  Agassiz,  who  was  present  when  some 
of  it  was  fired,  stated  that  it  differed  considerably  from 
the  “  gum  cotton  ”  of Schonbein — the  latter  being  pro¬ 
duced  from  gum,  and  that  sent  by  Mr.  H.  being  (apparent¬ 
ly)  common  cotton  with  the  preparation  described.  Prof. 
A.  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  Schonbein’s  invention 
will,  to  a  great  extent,  displace  gunpowder.] 


INQUIRIES. 

Cranberries. — B.  W.,  (Pemberton,  N.  J.)  We  re¬ 
fer  you  to  our  last  number,  pages  336,  354. 

Soiling. — Delaware  Farmer. — You  will  find  the 
information  you  seem  to  require,  by  reference  to  the 
Cultivator  for  1845,  page  22,  and  to  our  last  number, 
pages  331,  332. 

Cluster  Pea. — J.  A.  B.,  (Cazenovia.)  We  know 
nothing  of  this  pea,  excepting  from  the  communication 
of  Mr.  Spinner,  in  our  number  for  April  last.  If  any 
person  has  any  further  knowledge  of  it,  we  should  be 
glad  to  hear  from  them.  If  it  has  been  proved  valuable, 
we  should  like  to  know  where  seed  can  be  had,  and  at 
what  price. 

Jerusalem  Artichoke. — J.  A.  B.  We  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  this  vegetable  is  not  adapted  to  general  culti¬ 
vation.  Any  one  who  has  a  few  bushels  of  the  seed  to 
spare,  will  please  inform  us. 

Refuse  Pomace. — J.  A.  B.  We  have  seen  this  ar¬ 
ticle  often  used  as  manure,  but  in  no  instance  with  much 
benefit.  The  acid  is  retained  a  great  while,  and  it  is 
very  hurtful  to  vegetation.  In  its  raw  state  it  will  kill 
thistles,  briars,  &c.,  and  we  have  known  it  used  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  seen  some  attempts  to  work  it  with 
lime  and  ashes,  but  the  conclusion  was  that  “  it  cost 
more  than  it  come  to.” 

Machine  for  Cutting  Grass.  —  P.  S.  A.,  (New 
Wilmington,  Del.)  The  only  machines  of  which  we 
have  heard,  that  are  used  for  cutting  grass,  are  such  as 
are  used  for  cutting  grain — commonly  called  harvesting 
machines.  Mr.  Hussey’s  and  Mr.  McCormick’s  we 
had  supposed  were  as  good  as  any  for  this  purpose;  but 
there  may  be  others  which  answer  better. 


FOREIGN. 

The  news  by  the  Acadia,  which  arrived  at  Boston  on 
the  16th  ult.,  has  had  a  tendency  to  lower  the  prices  of 
breadstuffs,  particularly  flour,  in  this  country.  The  de¬ 
mand  in  England  and  Ireland  is  likely  to  be  less  than 
had  been  previously  anticipated.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  considerable  scarcity,  and  in  some  districts 
much  suffering  among  the  inhabitants;  but  grain  has 
been  hurried  into  all  the  British  ports  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  which  will  probably  go  far  towards  affording  a 
supply.  The  following  paragraph  from  the  Bankers’ 
Circular ,  may  be  worthy  of  note  as  an  indication  of 
the  state  of  the  foreign  market : 

se  Our  belief  is  that,  so  far  from  wanting  an  import 
of  four  millions  of  quarters,  if  there  were  not  one 
bushel  imported  in  addition  to  what  has  been  now  pur¬ 
chased  for  England,  plenty  of  food  will  be  found  in 
the  British  islands  to  feed  the  people,  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption,  until  September,  1847.” 

At  the  latest  dates,  the  demand  lor  Indian  corn  con¬ 
tinued,  though  flour  had  declined;  and  a  small  decline 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  American  beef,  pork, 
and  cheese. 


Cornwall, 

Derby. . 

East  Poultney, 
Fayetteville,  .  ■ 

Grand  Isle,  •••• 
Hinesburgh,  ••• 
Middlebury,  ••• 
Manchester,  •  •  • 

New  Haven,  •• 

North  Ferrisburgh,  15 

Orwell, .  15 

Pawlet,  •  •  • 

Pittsford,*  • 

Rutland,  •  •  ■ 

Stow. . 

Salisbury,* 

St.  Albans, 

Shoreham 


Westford, . 

Waitsfield,  . 

Willi  ston, . 

Massachusetts . 

Boston, . • 

Deerfield, . 

Easthampton, 

Fall  River, .  35 

Middlefield, .  17 

Newbury  port,  •  •  •  •  21 
Northampton,  ••••  28 

Richmond, .  15 

Springfield, .  P 

Worcester, .  16 

Wilbrah  am,  •••*••  23 
Rhode  Island. 

Providence, . . 

Connecticut. 

Avon, . . . 

Bristol, . . 

Berlin, . *,* 

Bridgeport, . 

Cheshire. . . 

Chapinville, . - 

Columbia, . 

Darien, . . 

Danbury, . « 

Farmington,  - - 

Litchfield. . ’*., 

New  Milford,  •••• 

New  Canaan, 

New  Britain,  •••  • 

Portland,  .  15 

Sharon,*' .  15 

Suffield, .  22 

Windsor,  . .  17 


In  order  to  show  such  of  our  friends  as  are  disposed 
to  aid  in  the  circulation  of  our  paper,  what  has  been 
done  in  some  places  ,  and  what  undoubtedly  may  be 
done  in  many  others,  we  publish  a  list  of  those  post- 
offices  to  which  we  now  send  fifteen  or  more  copies. 
We  should,  of  course,  be  highly  gratified  to  have  this 
list  greatly  extended  for  our  next  volume. 

Maine.  Watertown, . 21 

Bangor, .  15  West  Hartford,  •  •  •  26 

New  Hampshire.  Waterbury, .  16 

Walpole, .  22  New -York. 

Westmoreland,*  •  •  15  Albany, . 174 

Vermont .  Amsterdam, -•••••  23 

Arlington, .  17  Ameniaville, .  15 

Bethel,  .  22  Auburn, . 204 

Burlington, .  60Argyle, .  19 

Bellows  Falls1  ••••  20  Accord,  * .  15 

Bennington, .  15  Aurora, .  17 

Brandon, .  26  Bald winsville,  •  •  •  •  26 

Burlington  Falls,  ••  15  Bellisle, .  15 

Bridport, .  17  Batavia,  ••• .  27 

Brattleboro, .  15  Buel, .  15 

Chimney  Point, .  •  •  15  Buffalo, .  54 

Castleton, .  16  Barcelona, . .  •  31 

Charlotte, . 29  Beekmantown,**  •  16 

"Binghamton, . 24 

Burnt  Hills, .  22 

Ballston. .  15 

Bath, . . IS 

Butternutts, .  41 

Belleville, . 15 

Bristol, .  23 

Cooperstown,  ••••  46 

Canterbury, .  16 

Chittenango, . 22 

Cazenovia,  .  25 

Canandaigua,  53 

Corning, .  1.5 

Charlton, .  19 

Cedarville, .  21 

Coxsackie, .  15 

Cattskill, .  15 

Clinton, .  18 

Shelburne,  . .  25  Conesville, .  19 

Underhill, .  15  Clyde,  . .  19 

Vergennes, .  23  Cobleskill, . 26 

Warren, .  15  Camillus, .  15 

Whiting,  .  19  Catharine, . 17 

Winooski  Falls,  ••  17  Centre  Almond,  •  ••  15 

Windsor,  .  16  Champlain, .  37 

Durham, .  15 

De  Ruyter, 

East  Hamilton 


Jordan, .  16 

Keeseville, .  19 

Kinderhook, .  19 

Kirkland, .  15 

Lysander, .  15 

Little  Falls,  ••••  •*  IS 

Lockport, .  24 

Lowville, .  23 

Livonia,  ...... ...  20 

Lansingburgh,  •••  15 
Marcellus,  .......  15 

Mexico, . 16 

Moriah  Four  Cor.,  19 

Meredith, .  15 

Middle  Granville,*  15 

Morrisviile, .  15 

Madison, .  23 

Manhasset, .  15 

M'altaville,*  ••••••  15 

Mamaroneck,  ••••  10 

Malta, . .  15 

Malone, . 20 

Moira,*' .  15 

Manlius, .  34 

New  Hartford,  •  •  *  *  17 

Nelson, .  15 

New  Lisbon, .  16 

New  Rochelle,*  ••  18 
New  Berlin,****  *  *  15 

Northeast, . 15 

Newark,  .  25 

North  Granville  ••  15 
New- York  City,  •  873 

Newburgh, .  29 

New  Lebanon,  ••  29 
Nunda  Valley, *••  *  46 

Oswego, . 47 

Ogdensburgh,  *  •  17 

Owego, .  30 

Oxford, .  24 

Otisville,  .  18 


Pulaski,***- 
Perry ville,  ■ 
Penn  Yan, 

■  •  161  Palmyra,  •  < 
.  •  15  Peru, . 


East  Greenwich..  15  Poughkeepsie,  •••  50 

Easton, . .  28  Perry, . 21 

Eaton,. .  49  Petefboro, . 15 

East  Bloomfield,  ••  27  Plattsburgh, .  22 

Ellicottville, - .  15jRushville,*  •••••■  •  18 

Elmira, . **..  32  Rome, .  17 

blast  Stockholm,  ••  15  Rochester, . 128 


Eagle  Mills, . 15 

Fairmount, .  17 

Fort  Plain, . .  15 

Fulton, .  29 

Flushing, .  15 

Fishkill, . 15 

Fishkill  Landing,  17 

Forestville, .  15 

Fredonia, .  15 

Galway, .  16 

Geneva, . 62 

Greenbush,  ••••••  21 

Greenville, .  20 

Geneseo, .  15 

Henderson, .  17 

Havanna,  ....*•■•  15 

Hillsdale, .  23 

Hudson, . 43 

Hamilton, . .  60 

Hartford, .  26 

Hempstead, .  17 

flomer, .  17 

Hanover,  .  15 

Ithaca,. .  29 

Johnstown, .  22 

Janesville, . .  16. 


Rhinebeck,  ••.•••  16 

Richmond, .  23 

South  Middletown,  41 

Stanfordville, . 15 

Schoharie  C.  H.,  •  15 

Saratoga, .  15 

Schenectady,  •  •  •  •  33 

Syracuse, . 137 

Salem,  . .  18 

Sandy  Hill, .  15 

South  Hartford,  •  •  15 

Troy,  •  • :  * .  53 

Tarrytown, .  18 

Truxton, .  15 

Utica, . 31 

Vernon,  •••*. . 16 

Verona, .  18 

Vernon  Centre,  ••  •  24 
West  Winfield,  ••  15 

Whilesboro, .  32 

W estmorel  and,  *  *  •  21 

Watertown, . 49 

Whitehall, .  15 

Waterford,  .  25 

Westchester, .  16 

Waterloo, .  28 
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West  Greenfield,. 

Wilton. . . 

Walerville, . . 

Youngstown, 

New  Jersey- 

Burlington, . 

Carpenter’s  Land’g 

Greenwich, . 

New  Brunswick,* 
Perth  Amboy,  •  •  •  • 

Rahway. . 

Salem.  . 

Pennsylvania. 

Carlisle, . * 

Erie, . 

Greensburg, . 

Herriottsville,  •••  • 
Hopewell  Cotton 

Works,  •*» . 

Harbor  Creek,***  • 
Jeffersonville,  *  *  •  • 

Lancaster, . 

Lewisburg, . 

Montrose. . 

Newville, . 

Northeast, . 

Pittsburgh,  . 

Philadelphia,  ••*• 

Uniontown, . * 

Waynesburg,  •••• 

Wayne, . 

York, . . 

Delaware. 

Wilmington, 

Maryland. 

Baltimore, . . 

Cambridge, . 

Easton, . 

Frederick, . - 

Trappe, . *  •••• 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Alexandria, . 

Virginia. 

Anandale, . 

Bridgewater,  •  •  •  • 


16fCharlottsville, 


Culpepper  c.  H.,** 
Fairfax  C.  H.,*** • 
Lynchburgh, 
Richmond,  .*••••* 

Wheeling, . 

North  Carolina » 

Greensboro, . 

Lexington, 

Newbern, . 

Raleigh,  . . 

South  Carolina,. 
Bennittsville,  •  •  •  • 

Beaufort, . 

Greenville  C.  H., 
Georgia ■ 

Columbus, . .  • 

Macon, . . 

Madison,  . 

Savannah, . . 

Alabama . 

Mobile, . . 

Tuscaloosa, . 

Mississippi. 

Columbus. . 

Missouri . 

St.  Louis, . 

Tennessee. 

Franklin, . 

Maryville, . 

Kentucky. 

Frankfort, . 

Louisville, . 

Lexington,  . 

Millersburg, . 

Paris, . 

Versailles, . 

Ohio . 

Aurora, . 

Brookfield,. . 

Columbus, . 

Cincinnati, . 

Elyria,  . . 

Granville, . 

Guslavus,  ••••  ••  •• 


Newark,  . 25 


Oberlin, 

Sandusky, . 

Warren, . 

Zanesville,*  ••• 
Indiana. 
Mishawaka,  •  •  • 

Madison,  . 

South  Bend, ••• 

Salem,  .  15 

Terre  Haute,  •  •  •  •  15 
Illinois. 

Chicago,  .  15 

Hennepin, . .  15 

Michigan. 

Ann  Arbor, .  41 

Adrian, .  15 

Battle  Creek,  ••••  18 
Grand  Rapids,  •  •  •  •  16 

Ionia, . . 

Kalamazoo, . 

Palmyra,  . 

Romeo, . . 

Shiawassee,*** 

Ypsilanti, . 

Wiskonsin. 
Milwaukie,  *••• 
Canada. 
Brockville,  •••• 
Gananoque,  •••• 

Montreal, .  34 

Quebec, . *  *  38 

Simcoe, . .  26 

Nova  Scotia. 

Cornwallis, .  15 

Kentville, .  15 

Wolfville, . 15 

New  Brunswick. 

St.John,  .  18 

Woodsiock, .  15 

Arkansas. 

Cherokee  Nation, .  41 

Choctaw  Nation,*  19 

West  Indies . 
Bermuda, .  15 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications  have  been  received,  since  our  last, 
from  Henry  M.  Earle,  Samuel  Wait,  Jr.,  J.  G.  Clark, 
Jr.,  B.  W.,  Wm.  Bacon,  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  Glenallen, 
Thaddeus  W.  Harris,  S.  P.  Rollo,  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford, 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Joseph  A.  Badger,  A.  Fitch,  Pe¬ 
ter  S.  Alrich,  Samuel  Leech. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  have  been  received  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Norman’s  Southern  Agricultural  Almanac  for  1847; 
edited  by  Thomas  Affleck,  Esq.  Published  by  M.  B. 
Norman,  New-Orleans. 

Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants, 
cultivated  at  the  Lake  Erie  Nurseries,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Elliott  &  Co.,  proprietors.-— Also,  of  Arch  Spring  Nur¬ 
sery,  Washington  county,  Md.,  by  D.  &  J.  Reichard. — 
Also,  of  Kinderhook  Nursery,  Columbia  county,  by 
Henry  Snyder. — Also,  of  the  Ashton  Nurseries  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Hancock,  near  Burlington,  N.  J. 

The  Sentinel  and  Witness  newspaper,  containing  the 
Reports  of  the  Middlesex  (Conn.)  Ag.  Society. 

Gen.  Chandler’s  Address,  delivered  at  the  close  of  the 
late  Fair  of  the  American  Institute. 

Prince's  Catalogue  of  Bulbous  and  Tuberous  Rooted 
Flowers — also,  his  Supplementary  Catalogue  of  New 
and  Rare  Fruits. 

Dealings  with  the  firm  of  Dombey  &  Son,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  and  for  Exportation;  by  Charles  Dickens, 
(Boz.)  With  illustrations  by  H.  IC.  Browne.  No.  I. 
To  be  completed  in  20  Nos.  at  8  cents  each.  Published 
by  Lea  &  Blanchard,  Philadelphia. 


Good  Crop  of  Potatoes.  —  Henry  Butman,  of 
Dixmont,  Maine,  states  in  the  Boston  Cultivator,  that 
he  raised  1000  bushels  of  potatoes  on  14  acres  of  ground. 
The  variety  was  the  Long-reds,  or  “  Merinos.”  They 
grew  on  a  deep  soil,  on  which  had  been  burned,  the 
year  previous,  a  large  quantity  of  rubbish,  logs,  bushes, 
&c.,  and  the  ashes  plowed  in.  The  next  season  the 
potatoes  were  planted,  after  another  plowing,  without 
any  dressing. 


MONTHLY  NOTICES. 

Cultivator  Office.— -The  publisher  of  The  Culti¬ 
vator,  having  become  the  proprietor  of  the  “  Albany 
Agricultural  Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,”  has  taken  the 
large  store,  No.  10  Green-st.,  in  the  most  central  part 
of  the  City,  to  which  he  has  removed  the  offices  of  the 
Cultivator  and  the  Horticulturist,  together  with  his  Ag, 
Warehouse  and  Seed  Store,  and  where  he  will  at  all 
times  be  pleased  to  receive  calls  from  any  of  his  sub- 
seribers  who  may  visit  the  city. 

{(CfpJoHN  P.  Norton,  Esq.,  of  Farmington,  Ct.,  left 
here  on  the  16th  of  September  last  for  Europe.  His 
intention,  we  understand,  is  to  pass  a  year,  or  more,  at 
various  scientific  institutions;  and  on  his  return  to  this 
country,  it  is  expected  he  will  assume  the  duties  be¬ 
longing  to  the  newly-established  professorship  of  che¬ 
mistry,  &c.,  at  Yale  College.  Mr.  N.  took  Scotland  on 
his  way  to  the  continent,  and  from  Edinburgh  we  have 
an  interesting  letter  from  him,  which  we  shall  give  in 
our  January  number.  He  will  also  favor  us,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  with  frequent  communications,  which,  as  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  learn,  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  our  columns. 

Prof.  Agassis,  of  Neuf-Chatel.  This  gentleman, 
of  whom  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  living  naturalists,  has  arrived  in  this  country 
since  our  last  number  went  to  press.  He  intends  spend¬ 
ing  at  least  two  years  in  the  United  States,  to  study  our 
natural  history  in  every  department,  both  fossil  and 
recent.  Having  already  made  a  rapid  tour  of  our  prin¬ 
cipal  cities,  and  visited  naturalists  of  these  places,  he 
has  returned  to  Boston,  preparatory  to  his  course  of 
lectux*es  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  In  his  visit  to  our  city 
and  the  State  Geological  Rooms,  he  highly  compli¬ 
mented  the  liberality  of  our  legislators  in  commencing 
and  continuing  the  scientific  researches  which  have 
resulted  in  so  splendid  a  collection,  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  work  which,  he  says,  is  sought  eagerly  for 
in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  which  has  induced  so 
many  distinguished  foreign  naturalists  to  visit  us,  and 
will  bring  many  more.  The  visits  of  such  men  do  more 
to  render  our  country  and  its  resources  appreciated 
abroad,  than  hundreds  of  those  travellers  who  come 
here  to  kill  time  and  to  gossip,  and  we  shall  soon  see 
and  feel  the  results,  in  the  softening  of  those  prejudices 
which  have  been  engendered  and  kept  up  abroad 
against  America  and  Americans.  For  Prof.  Agassis,  a 
pupil  of  the  great  Cuvier,  a  name  reverenced  among 
naturalists,  we  bespeak  the  most  cordial  reception 
among  our  friends,  and  which  we  know  will  be  as  freely 
accorded  to  the  man  as  to  the  philosopher. 

Yield  of  Wheat  in  England. — The  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  Britain,  is  put  down  in  statistical  works  at 
26  bushels  per  acre,  the  yield  having  increased,  within 
a  few  years,  8  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Colman  states 
that  in  his  intercourse  with  the  British  farmers,  he  has 
seldom  found  the  yield,  under  good  cultivation,  less 
than  32  bushels,  and  that  he  has  frequently  found  it  full 
40  bushels.  He  states,  further,  that  he  is  informed,  on 
the  best  authority,  on  the  redeemed  lands  (“  fens,”)  of 
Lincolnshire,  the  yield  is  very  often  from  56  to  64 
bushels  per  acre.  One  farmer  in  Berkshire  assured  Mr. 
C.  that  his  crop  on  a  large  farm  averaged  56  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  and  he  adds  that  it  has  been  well  attested  that 
a  crop  in  Norfolk,  the  same  year,  produced  90  bushels 
and  three  pecks  per  acre — “the  largest  yield,”  says  Mr. 
C.,  “  within  my  knowledge.” 

Seed-Corn. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  Eli  Root, 
of  Orwell,  Vt.,  a  bushel  of  Indian  corn  of  a  variety 
cultivated  by  him,  and  in  reference  to  which  he  says — 
“  I  send  you  a  box  of  seed-corn  of  a  kind  my  father 
brought  from  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  fifty -six  years  ag’o  last 
March,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  planted  on  my 
farm.  You  see  it  is  not  quite  run  out  yet,  though  it 
has  not  been  improved  by  crossing The  corn  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  handsome  sample — the  ears  long,  (8  rowed,) 
well  filled  over  the  cob,  and  the  kernels  large,  plumps 
and  bright.  We  see  but  one  objection  to  it,  and  due 
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attention  in  selecting-  seed  would  in  a  few  years  greatly 
remedy  that.  The  butts  of  the  ears  are  too  large — 
holding  so  much  sap  or  moisture,  as  to  prevent  the  ear 
and  grain  from  readily  drying.  It  is  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  crop  should  be  in  condition  to  be  stored 
at  the  earliest  posssible  period;  as  a  difference  of  a  few 
days  in  this  respect  may  greatly  affect  the  value  of  the 
crop.  The  smaller  the  cob  and  butt,  the  quicker  the 
corn  will  become  dry  and  fit  to  put  in  the  crib. 

Browse  for  Cattle. —Mr.  Clark  Rich,  of  Shore- 
ham,  Vt.,  informs  us  that  cattle  and  sheep  can  be  kept 
well  on  browse  alone.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
as  we  have  known  instances  where  it  has  been  done. 
Mr.  R.  states  that  last  spring,  (1846,)  the  farmers  in 
portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  near  lake  Erie, 
were  compelled  to  take  their  stock  to  the  wroods  daily, 
in  order  to  support  them  through  the  winter.  It  was 
extremely  dry  there  the  previous  season,  so  that  the  hay 
crop  almost  entirely  failed,  making  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
pend  on  browse  for  fodder.  Yet  Mr.  R.  says  he  heard 
many  say  their  cattle  never  came  out  better  in  the 
spring. 

Correction. — By  some  unaccountable  mistake,  in 
the  list  of  pears  on  p.  336,  last  No.,  the  name  Julienne 
was  printed  “  Indiana.” 

“  C.  P.  Wheeler.” — We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our 
subscribers  can  inform  us  of  the  whereabouts  of  this 
man,  who  formerly  acted  as  agent  for  “  The  Cultiva¬ 
tor,”  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  and  forgot  to  pay  for  the  pa¬ 
pers  he  ordered. 


THE  STRAWBERRY  CONTROVERSY. 


[Although  the  question  in  regard  to  the  sexual  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  strawberry  has  been  considerably  discussed, 
we  think  the  following  very  able  article,  written  by 
the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  for  the  Western  Farmer 
and  Gardener,  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  will  be 
regarded  as  placing  the  subject  for  the  future  beyond 
controversy.] 

No  man  will  deny,  that  in  their  cultivated  state,  straw¬ 
berries  are  found,  in  respect  to  their  blossoms,  in  three 
conditions:  first,  blossoms  with  stamens  alone,  the  pis¬ 
tillate  organs  being  mere  rudiments;  second,  blossoms 
with  pistillate  organs  developed  fully,  but  the  stamens 
very  imperfect  and  inefficient;  third,  blossoms  in  which 
staminate  and  pistillate  organs  are  both  about  equally 
developed. 

There  are  two  questions  arising  on  this  state  of  facts, 
one,  a  question  of  mere  vegetable  physiology,  viz;  is 
such  a  state  of  organization  peculiar  to  this  plant  origi¬ 
nally,  or  is  it  induced  by  cultivation?  The  other  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  eminent  practical  importance,  viz:  what 
effect  has  this  state  or  organization  upon  the  success  of 
cultivation? 

Passing  by  the  first  question,  for  the  present,  we 
would  say  of  the  second  that,  a  substantial  agreement 
has,  at  length,  been  obtained.  It  is  on  all  hands  con¬ 
ceded  that  staminate  plants,  or  those  possessing  only 
stamens,  and  not  pistillate  organs,  are  unfruitful.  Any 
other  opinion  would  now  be  regarded  as  an  absurdity. 
It  is  equally  well  understood  that  pistillate  plants,  or 
those  in  which  the  female  organs  are  fully,  and  the 
male  organs  scarcely  at  all  developed,  are  unfruitful. 
No  one  would  attempt  to  breed  a  herd  of  cattle  from 
males  exclusivehj,  or  from  females;  and,  for  precisely 
the  same  reason,  strawberries  cannot  be  had  from  plants 
substantially  male,  or  substantially  female,  where  each 
are  kept  to  themselves. 

But  a  difference  yet  exists  among  cultivators  as  to  the  ! 
facts  respecting  those  blossoms  which  contain  both  male  | 
and  female  organs,  or,  as  they  are  called,  perfect  flower¬ 
ing  plants. 

Mr.  Longworth  states,  if  we  understand  him,  sub- 
„  stantially,  that  perfect  flowering  varieties  will  bear  but 
moderate  crops,  and,  usually,  of  small  fruit. 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Brinkle,  whose  seedling 
strawberries  we  noticed  in  our  last  number,  Mr.  Down¬ 


ing,  and  several  other  eminent  cultivators,  adopt  the 
contrary  opinion,  that,  with  care ,  large  crops  of  large 
fruit  may  be  obtained  from  perfectly  flowering  plants. 
The  question  is  yet,  then,  to  be  settled. 

It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that,  hereafter,  we  shall 
have  less  premature  and  positive  assertion,  upon  unripe 
observations,  than  has  characterized  the  early  stages  of 
this  controversy.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of  following 
Mr.  Hovey  in  his  Magazine,  between  the  years  1842 
and  1846,  not  for  any  pleasure  that  we  have  in  the  sin¬ 
gular  vicissitudes  of  opinion  chronicled  there,  but  be¬ 
cause  an  eminent  cultivator,  writer,  and  editor  of,  hith¬ 
erto,  the  only  horticultural  magazine  in  our  country, 
has  such  influence  and  authority  in  forming  the  morals 
and  customs  of  the  kingdom  of  horticulture,  that  every 
free  subject  of  this  beautiful  realm  is  interested  to  have 
its  chief  men  of  such  accuracy  that  it  will  not  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  take  their  statements. 

In  1842,  Mr.  Longworth  communicated  an  article  on 
the  fertile  and  sterile  characters  of  several  varieties  of 
strawberries  for  Mr.  Hovey?s  Magazine,  which  Mr.  H.s 
for  subject  matter,  endorsed.  In  the  November  number, 
Mr.  Coit  substantially  advocated  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
L.,  and  the  editor,  remarking  upon  Mr.  Coit’s  article, 
recognized  distinctly  the  existence  of  male  and  female 
plants. 

He  (Mr.  H.)  says  that  of  four  kinds  mentioned  by 
Mr.  C.  as  unfruitful,  two  "were  so  “ from  the  want  of 
staminate  or  male  plants  f  and  “  the  cause  of  the  bar¬ 
renness  is  thus  easily  explained .”  And  he  goes  on  to 
explain  divers  cases  upon  this  hypothesis;  and  still 
more  resolutely  he  says,  that  all  wild  strawberries  have 
not  perfect  flowers;  (i  in  a  dozen  or  two  plants  which 
we  examined  last  spring,  some  were  perfect,  (the  italics 
are  ours,)  having  both  stamens  and  pistils;  others,  only 
pistils,  and  others,  only  stamens;  thus  showing  that  the 
defect  mentioned  by  Mr.  Longworth  exists  in  the  origin 
nal  species .”  He  closes  by  urging  cultivators  to  set 
rows  of  Early  Virginia  among  the  beds  for  the  sake  of 
impregnating  the  rest. 

Mr.  Hovey’s  next  formal  notice  was  exactly  one  year 
from  the  foregoing,  November,  1843,  and  it  appears 
thus:  “We  believe  it  is  now  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  all  intelligent  cultivators  (italics  are  ours 
again,)  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  making  any  distinc¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  sexual  character  of  the  plants 
when  forming  new  beds.  The  idea  of  male  and  female, 
plants,  first  originated,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Longworth, 
of  Ohio,  is  now  considered  as  exploded Such  a  sudden 
change  as  this  was  brought  about,  he  says,  by  additional 
information  received  during  that  year  by  means  of  his 
correspondents,  and  by  more  experience  on  his  own 
part.  He  says  nothing  of  male  blossoms  and  female 
blossoms,  which  he  had  himself  seen  in  wild  strawberries. 
Mr.  Hovey  then  assumed  the  theory  that  cultivation , 
good  or  bad,  is  the  cause  of  fertile  or  unfertile  beds  of 
strawberries,  and  he  says:  “  in  conclusion,  we  think  we 
may  safely  aver,  that  there  is  not  the  least  necessity  of 
cultivating  any  one  strawberry  near  another  (our  ita¬ 
lics)  to  ensure  the  fertility  of  the  plants,  provided  they 
are  under  a  proper  state  of  cultivation.” 

Mr.  Hovey  now  instituted  experiments,  which  he 
promised  to  publish,  by  which  to  bring  the  matter  to 
tiie  only  true  test;  and  he,  from  time  to  time,  repro¬ 
mised  to  give  the  result  to  the  public,  which,  thus  far, 
we  believe,  he  has  forgotten  to  do. 

His  magazine  for  1844  opens  as  that  of  1843  closed; 
and  in  the  first  number  he  says:  “  the  oftener  our  at¬ 
tention  is  called  to  this  subject,  the  more  we  feel  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Longworth 
is  entirely  unfounded;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
male  and  female  plants ,  though  certain  causes  may 
produce,  as  we  know  they  have,  fertile  and  sterile 
ones.” 

Nevertheless,  in  the  next  issue  but  one,  this  peremp¬ 
tory  language  is  again  softened  dow:n,  and  a  doubt  even 
appears,  when  he  says,  “  If  Mr.  Longworth's  theory 
should  prove  true ,  <§rc.”  We,  among  others,  waited 
anxiously  for  the  promised  experiments;  but,  if  pub¬ 
lished,  we  never  saw  them.  The  subject  rather  died 
out  of  his  Magazine  until  August,  1845,  when,  in  speak- 
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ing  of  the  Boston  Pine,  a  second  fine  seedling1  of  his 
own  raising-,  he  is  seen  bearing  away  on  the  other  tack, 
if  not  with  all  sails  set,  yet  with  enough  to  give  the 
ship  headway  in  the  right  direction:  “Let  the  causes 
be  what  they  may,  it  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses  to  know,  that  the  most  abundant  crops  (italics 
ours)  can  be  produced  by  planting  some  sort  abounding 
in  staminate  flowers,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  those  which 
do  not  possess  them;”  p.293.  And  on  p.  444  he  re¬ 
iterates  the  advice  to  plant  near  the  staminate  varieties. 
In  the  August  number  for  1846,  p.  309,  Mr.  Hovey 
shows  himself  a  thorough  convert  to  Mr.  Longworth’s 
views,  by  endorsing,  in  the  main,  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society.  We 
hope  after  so  various  a  voyage  touching  at  so  may  points, 
that  he  will  now  abide  steadfast  in  the  truth. 

We  look  upon  this  as  a  very  grave  matter;  not  be¬ 
cause  the  strawberry  question  is  of  such  paramount,  al¬ 
though  it  is  of  no  inconsiderable  importance;  but  it  is  of 
importance  whether  accredited  scientific  magazines 
should  be  trustworthy;  whether  writers  or  popular  edi¬ 
tors  should  be  responsible  for  mistakes  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary.  We  blame  no  man  for  vascillation  while  yet  in 
the  process  of  investigation,  nor  for  coming  at  the  truth 
gradually,  since  this  is  the  necessity  of  our  condition 
to  learn  only  by  degrees,  and  by  painful  shiftings.  The 
first  requisite  for  a  writer  is,  that  he  be  worthy  of  trust 
in  his  statements.  No  man  can  be  trusted  who  ventures 
opinions  upon  uninvestigated  matters;  who  states  facts 
with  assurance  which  he  has  not  really  ascertained,  who 
evinces  rashnesss,  haste,  carelessness,  credulity,  or 
fickleness  in  his  judgments.  The  question  of  perfect  or 
imperfect  blossoms  depends  upon  the  simplest  ex¬ 
ercise  of  eye-sight.  It  requires  no  measurements, 
no  process  of  the  laboratory,  no  minute  dissections  or 
nice  calculations,  it  requires  only  that  a  man  should  see 
what  he  looks  at. 

When  a  boy,  playing  “  how  many  fingers  do  I  hold 
up,”  by  dint  of  peeping  from  under  the  bandage,  we 
managed  to  make  very  clever  guesses  of  how  many 
lilly  fingers  some  roguish  lassie  was  holding  in  tempt¬ 
ing  show  before  our  bandaged  eyes,  but  some  folks  are 
not  half  so  lucky  with  both  eyes  wide  open,  and  the 
stamens  and  pistils  standing  before  them. 

If  such  latitude  is  permitted  to  those  who  conduct 
the  investigations  peculiar  to  horticulture,  who  can 
confide  in  the  publication  of  facts,  observations,  or  ex¬ 
periments?  Of  what  use  will  be  journals  and  magazines? 
They  become  like  chronometers  that  will  not  keep 
time;  like  a  compass  that  has  lost  its  magnetic  sensi¬ 
bility;  like  a  guide  who  has  lost  his  own  way,  and 
leads  his  followers  through  brake,  and  morass,  and 
thicket,  into  interminable  wanderings.  Sometimes,  the 
consciousness  of  faults  in  ourselves,  which  should  make 
us  lenient  towards  others,  only  serves  to  produce  irrita¬ 
ble  fault-finding.  After  a  comparison  of  opinions  and 
facts,  through  a  space  of  five  years,  with  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  cultivators,  east  and  wegt,  Mr.  Longworth 
is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  sustained  himself 
in  all  the  essential  points  which  he  first  promulgated — 
not  discovered,  for  he  made  no  claim  of  that  sort.  The 
gardeners  and  the  magazines  of  the  east  have,  at  length, 
adopted  his  practical  views,  after  having  stoutly,  many 
of  them,  contested  them. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  unfeigned  surprise,  that  we 
read  Mr.  Hovey’s  latest  remarks  in  the  September 
number  of  his  magazine,  in  which,  with  some  as¬ 
perity,  he  roundly  charges  Mr.  Longworth  with  mani¬ 
fold  errors,  and  treats  him  with  a  contempt  which 
would  lead  one  ignorant  of  the  controversy,  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Hovey  had  never  made  a  mistake,  and  that  Mr. 
Longworth  had  been  particularly  fertile  of  them.  Thus : 
“Mr.  Longworth’s  remarks  abound  in  so  many  errors 
and  inconsistencies,  that  we  shall  scarcely  expect  to 
notice  all.  “  Another  gross  assertion ,”  &c.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  another  topic,  he  says:  “This  question,  we 
therefore,  consider  as  satisfactorily  settled,  without 
discussing  Mr.  Longworth’s  conflicting  views  about 
male  and  female  Keen.” 

This  somewhat  tragical  comedy,  is  now  nearly  played 
out,  and  we  have  spoken  a  word  just  before  the  fall  of 


the  curtain,  because,  as  chroniclers  of  events,  and  critics 
of  horticultural  literature  and  learning,  it  seemed  no 
less  than  our  duty.  We  have  highly  appreciated  Mr. 
Hovey’s  various  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  the  art 
\and  science  of  horticulture,  nor  will  his  manifest  errors 
and  short  comings  in  this  particular  instance,  disincline 
us  to  receive  from  his  pen  whatever  is  good. 

We  hope  that  our  remarks  will  not  be  construed  as  a 
defence  of  western  men  or  western  theories,  but  as  a 
defence  of  the  truth,  and  of  one  who  has  truly  ex¬ 
pounded  it,  though  in  this  case,  the  theory  and  its  de¬ 
fender  happen  to  be  of  western  origin.  Whatever  er¬ 
rors  have  crept  into  Mr.  Longworth’s  remarks  should 
be  faithfully  expurgated;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  Mr. 
Hovey’s  duty  to  perform  the  lustration.  If  so,  cour¬ 
tesy  would  seem  to  require  that  it  should  be  done 
with  some  consciousness  that  through  this  whole  con¬ 
troversy,  Mr.  Longworth  is  now  admitted  to  have  been 
right  in  all  essential  matters;  and  if  in  error  at  all,  only 
in  minor  particulars;  while  Mr.  Hovey,  in  all  the  con¬ 
troversy  in  respect  to  the  plainest  facts,  has  been  chang¬ 
ing  from  wrong  to  right,  from  right  to  wrong,  and 
from  wrong  back  to  right  again.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  admirable  benefits  which  Mr.  Longworth  has 
conferred  upon  the  whole  community,  by  urging  the 
improved  method  of  cultivating  the  strawberry,  has 
been  adequately  appreciated.  We  still  less  like  to  see 
gratitude  expressed  in  the  shape  of  snarling  gibes  and 
petty  cavils. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  by  the  correction  of  a 
matter  which  Mr.  Downing  states.  While  he  assents 
to  all  the  practical  aspects  of  Mr.  Longworth’s  views, 
he  dissents  to  some  matters  of  fact  and  philosophy,  and 
among  others  to  the  fact  that  Hovey’s  seedling  is  always 
and  only  a  pistillate  plant.  He  thinks  that  originally  it 
had  perfect  flowers,  but  that  after  bearing  twice  or 
thrice  on  the  same  roots,  the  plants  degenerate  and  be¬ 
come  either  pistillate  or  staminate.  He  says:  “Ho¬ 
vey’s  seedling  strawberry,  at  first,  was  a  perfect  sort  in 
its  flower,  but  at  this  moment,  more  than  half  the  plants 
in  this  country  have  become  pistillate. 

Mr.  Hovey  himself  stales  the  contrary  on  p.  112  of 
his  Magazine  for  1844.  He  denies  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  blossoms  to  his  seedling,  and  says,  “  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  all  of  one  kind,  with  both  pistils  and  stamens, 
but  the  latter  quite  short  and  hidden  under  the  recepta- 
cle .”  This  is  the  common  form  of  all  the  pistillate 
blossoms,  and  shows  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Hovey’s  observa¬ 
tions  are  to  be  trusted,  that  at  its  starting  point  and 
home,  Hovey’s  Seedling  was,  as  with  us  it  now  invariably 
is,  so  far  as  we  have  ever  seen  it,  a  pistillate  plant. 


PRICES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

New- York,  Nov.  20,  1846. 

COTTON— -New  Orleans  and  Alabama  per  lb.,  8fall£c.— Flori¬ 
da.  S^alO— Upland,  6£al0£  cts. 

BUTTER— Orange  County,  per  lb.,  16al8c.— Western  dairy, 
13al5c. 

CHEESE— Per  lb.,  7a8c. 

FLOUR— Geiresee,  per  bbl.,  $5.50— Ohio  and  Michigan,  $5.3/£ 
a$5 .40.  [The  late  foreign  news  has  depressed  prices  full  50  cts. 

^  GRAIN — Wheat,  per  bushel,  $1.05a$1.07  for  Red, — $1.16a 
0 1  17  for  Gent  see.  Corn,  73a73 Jets.  Rye,  76a73c. — Oats.  36a 
37c. 

HEMP— Russia,  clean,  per  ton,  $210— Manilla,  $150. 

I-IAMS— Smoked,  per  lb.,  6£a9  cts. 

BEEF— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $7a$8.25. 

LARD— Per  lb.  7^a8e. 

PORK— Mess,  per  bbl.,  $9.87— Prime,  $8a$S.12£. 

HOPS— Per  lb.,  9al0c. 

TOBACCO — Connecticut,  per  lb.,  lOallc — Kentucky,  4c. 
WOOL— (Boston  prices.)  Nov.  18: 

Prime  or  Saxon  fleeces,  washed  per  lb.* .  38a40  cts. 

American  full  blood  fleeces, . .  32<z33  ‘ 

“  three-fourths  blood  fleeces, .  25a23 

“  „  half  blood  do  .  23a25  “ 

“  one- fourth  blood  and  common, .  20«22 

iT1  UANO— 200  tons,  the  balance  of  the  ship  Shakspeare’s  earg 
'c*’  from  Ichaboe,  in  tight  casks,  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit  purcha 
serS)  by  E.  K.  COLLINS  &  Co.,  56  South-st. 

The  many  experiments  made  this  season  from  this  cargo,  no? 
only  prove  the  great  gain  in  using  it,  but  that  it  is  at  least  equal  l! 
not  superior  to  any  other  guano. 

Sept,  1,  1846.— tf 
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DOWNING’S  WORKS. 

TT  ALU  ABLE  WORKS,  by  A.  J.  Downing:,  Esq.  The  Fruits 

*  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  or  the  Culture,  Propagation,  and 
management  of  the  Gardens  and  Orchards  of  Fruit  Trees  gene¬ 
rally  ;  with  descriptions  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  fruit  cultiva¬ 
ted  in  the  country. 

1  thick  vol.  12  mo.,  with  many  engravings.  $1.50.  Or  a  su¬ 
perior  edition  in  large  8  vo.,  to  match  the  author’s  other  works. 
$2.50. 

“  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  books  which  Mr.  Dow¬ 
ning  has  contributed  to  the  higher  departments  of  our  rural  litera¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  the  most  charming'  book  of  the  season.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  its  completeness  from  the  fact  of  its  containing 
a  list  of  no  less  than  490  sorts  of  apples.  Mr.  Downing  claims 
the  right  to  talk  about  fruits  and  trees  from  having  been  born  in 
‘  one  of  the  largest  gardens,  and  upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the  no¬ 
blest  rivers  in  America everybody  will  concede  the  right  since 
he  has  shown  himself  so  competent  to  the  task.” — Broadway 
Journal. 

“  This  is  a  valuable  practical  work,  and  every  orchardist  and 
every  fruit-grower  should  possess  himself  of  its  stores  of  infor¬ 
mation.” —  U.  S.  Gazette. 

A  Treatise  on  Landscape  Gardening  ;  adapted  to  North  America, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  country  residences.  Compri¬ 
sing  historical  notices,  and  general  principles  of  the  art ;  directions 
for  laying  out  grounds,  and  arranging  plantations;  descriptions  and 
cultivation  of  hardy  trees ;  decorative  accompaniments  to  the 
house  and  grounds  ;  formation  of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower 
gardens,  etc.;  with  remarks  on  Rural  Architecture.  New  edition, 
with  large  additions  and  improvements,  and  many  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  illustrations.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  $3.50. 

“  This  volume,  the  first  American  treatise  on  this  subject,  will 
at  once  take  the  rank  of  the  standard  work.” — Silliman’s  Jour. 

“  Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening  is  a  masterly  work  of  its 
kind. — more  especially  considering  that  the  art  is  yet  in  its  infancy 
in  America.” — Loudon"1  s  Gardeners  Magazine. 

Designs  for  Cottage  Residences :  adapted  to  North  America,  in¬ 
cluding  Elevations  and  Plans  of  the  Buildings,  and  designs  for 
laying  out  Grounds.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  very  neat  illustrations. 
Second  edition,  revised.  $2.00. 

A  second  edition  of  the  “  Cottage  Residences  ”  is  just  published, 
as  Part  I.;  and  it  is  announced  by  the  author  that  Part  II.,  which 
is  in  preparation,  will  contain  hints  and  designs  for  the  interiors 
and  furniture  of  cottages,  as  well  as  additional  designs  for  farm 
buildings. 

Gardening  for  Ladies  ;  and  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden. 
Being  an  alphabetical  arrangement  of  all  the  ornamental  plants 
usually  grown  in  gardens  and  shrubberies;  with  full  directions  for 
their  culture.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  First  American,  from  the  second 
London  edition.  Revised  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.  1  thick 
vol.  .12  mo.,  with  engravings  representing  the  processes  of  graft¬ 
ing,  budding,  layering,  &c.,  &c.  $1.25. 

“  A  truly  charming  work;-  written  with  simplicity  and  clearness. 
It  is  decidedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  it  it  to  all  our  fair  countrywomen,  as  a  work  they 
ought  not  to  be  without.” — N.  Y.  Courier. 

“  This  is  a  full  and  complete  manual  of  instruction  upon  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  Being  intended  for  those  who  have 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  gardening,  it  presents  in  a  pre¬ 
cise  and  detailed  manner,  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  upon 
it,  and  cannot  fail  to  awaken  a  more  general  taste  for  these 
healthful  and  pleasant  pursuits  among  the  ladies  of  our  country. — 
N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Published  and  for  sale  by  WILEY  &  PUTNAM, 

Oct.  18.— 3t  No.  161  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Messrs.  W.  &  P.  will  publish  shortly,  Wightwick's  Hints  to 
Young  Architects.  Edited  with  additions,  by  A.  J.  Downing. 

Also,  a  new  edition  of  Lindley’s  Horticulture,  edited  by  A.  J. 
Downing,  and  Prof.  A.  Gray. 


HOYEY’S  PATENT  SPIRAL  STRAW-CUTTER. 
fPHESE  machines  are  thought  to  excel  all  others  for  cutting  hay, 
straw,  or  corn-stalks.  The  knives  being  supported  by  wings 
cast  on  the  cylinder,  are  rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  cut  the 
largest  corn-stalks  with  great  ease  and  dispatch,  and  as  the  knives 
are  regulated  by  set-screws,  it  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over 
all  other  cylinder  cutters.  There  are  other  cylinder  cutters  the 
knives  of  which  are  fastened  with  rings  at  the  end  without  wings 
to  support  them,  and  on  such  cutters  the  knives  are  wholly  un- 
adjustable,  except  with  keys  or  wedges,  the  use  of  which  is 
thought  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  Mr.  Hovey.  The 
prices  of  these  machines  are,  for  No.  1.  $10;  No.  2.  $12:  No.  3, 
$15 ;  No.  4,  $20.  For  sale  at  the  ALBANY  AG.  WAREHOUSE, 
22  Dean-st  ,  and  10  Maiden  Lane. 


IMPORTED  THOROUGH  BRED  SHORT -HORN 
BULL,  YOUNG  FORESTER. 

WM.  ATKINSON  offers  the  above  named  bull  for  sale,  and 
any  gentleman  wishing  to  improve  his  breed  of  stock,  will 
find  this  a  most  seasonable  opportunity  of  doing  so,  as  Young  For¬ 
ester  possesses  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  splendid  qualities 
for  which  the  Short  Horns  are  so  justly  celebrated. 

He  is  four  years  old,  his  color  is  a  rich  roan,  his  symmetry  is 
perfect,  his  pedigree  unrivalled,  and  he  was  bred  by  *one  of  the 
most  famous  breeders  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  at  the  several  shows  in  the  province  of  Canada  at 
which  he  has  been  exhibited,  he  has  invariably  taken  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  of  his  class. 

•Letters  (pre-paid,)  addressed  to  WM.  ATKINSON.  Guelph, 
Canada  West,  will  meet  with  immediate  attention. 

Oct.  1— 3t. 


NEW-ENGLAND  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE 
AND  SEED  STORE. 

Nos .  51  and  52  North  Market-Street ,  Boston . 

FOR  sale  at  this  establishment,  a  general  assortment  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Garden  Implements — Howard’s  Improved  Pa¬ 
tent  Cast  Iron  Plows  of  all  sizes.  Martin’s  improved  Eagle  and 
other  Plows;  Double  Mould  Board,  Side-Hill,  Paring,  and  other 
plows,  in  great  variety,  and  of  the  most  approved  patterns.  How¬ 
ard’s  Subsoil  Plows,  Cultivators  of  different  descriptions  ;  ‘Willis’ 
Seed  Sower,  (the  best  m  use ; )  Geddes’  and  other  Harrows  of 
various  patterns ;  Green’s  Straw-Cutters,  Willis’  Straw-Cutters, 
of  various  kinds  and  prices  ;Gault’s  Patent  Churns,  Grindstones  or 
Friction  Rollers  ;  Cast  Iron  Field  Rollers,  (a  very  superior  and 
substantial  article  ;)  Garden  Rollers  of  cast-iron,  different  sizes 
Iron  Rakes  of  every  size  and  variety  ;  Garden  Trowels,  Syringes, 
in  great  variety  ;  Pruning  and  Budding  Knives  ;  Pruning  Scissors 
and  Shears  in  great  variety ;  Grass  Hooks  and  Garden  Shears ; 
Garden  and  Field  Hoes  of  every  pattern ;  Scufflers  every  size  ; 
Pick  Axes,  Shovels,  Spades,  Dung  and  Garden  Forks  of  every  de¬ 
scription  ;  Hay  Tools,  including  the  very  best  Scythes  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  country,  (in  all  cases  warranted;)  Hall’s  and  other 
Hay  Rakes,  Pitch-forks,  Grain  Cradles,  Horse  Rakes,  Sickles, 
Austin’s  Rifles,  Whet  Stones,  See.,  See. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of  Chains,  viz: — Fence  Chains— 
Trace  do. — Ox  do, — Dog  do. — Tie-up  do.  Hale’s  Horse  Power; 
Hale’s  Threshing  Machine  and  Winnowing  Mills,  Garden  En¬ 
gines,  &c. 

Also  Axes,  Hatchets,  Bill  Hooks,  Hammers;  Axe,  Hoe,  and 
Rake  Handles;  Ox  Yokes.  Bull  Rings;  together  with  every 
other  article  important  for  Agricultural  or  Horticultural  purposes 
Harris’  Paint  Mill,  the  best  in  use,  is  also  for  sale  at  this  estab 
lishment. 

SEEDS,  TREES,  AND  PLANTS. 

The  subscribers  are  enabled  to  furnish  seeds  of  the  purest  qua" 
lity,  of  every  variety  of  field,  vegetable,  and  flower  seed  ;  embra¬ 
cing  every  variety  desirable  far  cultivation. 

Also,  Fruit,  Forest,  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  of  every 
description. 

Also  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  ;  Roses,  embracing  500  of  the 
best  varieties  ;  Buibous  Roots  in  great  ’  variety.  Green-House 
Plants,  Grape  Vines,  See. 

OCr*  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  JOSEPH  BRECK  &  Co. 
Boston,  Sept.  1 — tf. 


A  GOOD  FARM  IN  AUBURN  FOR  SALE. 

tj 1 1-IE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  the  farm  on  which  he  now  re 
'  sides,  in  the  village  of  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,  consisting  of 
152  acres  of  good  grain  aud  grazing  land,  well  enclosed  and  wa¬ 
tered,  and  upon  which  are  one  large,  and  three  moderate  sized 
DWELLING  HOUSES,  Carriage  Houses,  Barns,  Sheds,  and 
other  necessary  out-buildings,  three  Apple  Orchards,  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  choice  Fruit  Trees  and  Shrubbery,  four  durable  Springs, 
three  wells,  two  hundred  rods  bf  full  stone  fence,  and  an  inex¬ 
haustible  QUARRY  of  a  superior  quality  of  grey  and  blue  lime 
stone,  suitable  for  cutting  and  dressing,  eligible  and  convenient 
for  a  continued  sale  of  that  article,  either  rough  or  hewn,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  demand,  and  from  which  most  of  the  elegant  stone 
buildings  in  Auburn  were  erected. 

This  farm  extends  from  North-street  to  and  across  State-street, 
with  a  front  of  eighty-six  rods  on  the  former  and  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  rods  on  both  sides  of  the  latter — upon  either  of  which  may 
be  advantageously  sold  a  great  number  of  village  lots,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  owner.  About  22  acres,  including  the  large  house, 
barns,  sheds,  two  orchards  and  garden,  lie  between  North-street 
and  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  Railroad ;  65  acres,  including  the 
stone  quarry  and  one  dwelling  house,  lie  between  said  Railroad 
and  State-street,  and  the  remaining  65  acres,  with  two  dwelling 
houses,  lie  west  of  State-street— all  which  is  m  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  well  fenced,  conveniently  allotted,  and  in  good  order. 
The  whole  farm,  or  either  of  the  above  parcels,  will  be  sold  cheap, 
and  if  desired,  time  will  be  given  for  the  payment  of  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  purchase  money. 

Inquire  of  Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  Hulbert  &  Hall,  of  Au¬ 
burn,  or  the  subscriber  upon  the  premises.  GEO.  B.  CHASE. 
Auburn.  Sept.  1,  1846-— 4t. 


TO  WOOL-GROWERS. 

TRIE  subscribers  have  a  tract  of  land  lying  in  Patrick  Co.,  Va., 
I  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  acres ,  which  they  wish  to  sell 
or  rent.  It  has  on  it  immense  quantities  of  the  largest  timber, 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  water  power.  A  portion  of  the 
land  has  been  cleared,  and  produces  the  finest  grass  in  the  world. 
We  would  like  to  dispose  of  it,  or  to  enter  into  partnership  with  any 
gentleman  who  would  furnish  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  go  into  the 
business  of  growing  wool.  Apply  by  letter  to  either  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  Cumberland  Court  House,  Va..  or  in  person  to  Col.  A. 
Staples.  Patrick  Co.,  Va.,  who  will  show  the  land. 

WILLIAM  W.  WILSON 

Sept.  1— 6t.  WILLIS  WILSON. 

ALBANY  AG.  WAREHOUSE. 

DISSOLUTION  —The  co-partnership  heretofore  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  subscribers,  under  the  firm  of  E.  COMSTOCK! 
&  Co.,  is  this  day  by  mutual  consent  dissolved.  The  affairs  of  the 
late  firm  will  be  settled,  and  the  business  continued  by  LUTHER 
TUCKER. 

Albany,  Sept.  9,  1844.  ELON  COMSTOCK. 

LUTHER  TUCKER. 
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WILD  TURKEYS. 

FOR  sale,  two  pair  of  wild  turkeys — one  pair  of  which  were 
sent  from  Illinois  in  the  fall  of  1844,  and  the  others  were 
feared  from  them  the  present  year.  They  are  well  domesticated, 
and  are  splendid  birds.  Price,  $10  per  pair.  Inquire  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Cultivator. 

Dec.  1— 2t. 

“  SANFORD'S  PATENT  STRAW  CUTTERS.” 

HP  HE  subscriber  has  just  received  a  quantity  of  these  superior 
■  machines,  made  in  a  superior  manner.  A  few  also  for  Cut¬ 
ting  Stalks.  JAS.  PLANT,  Sole  Agent, 

Dec.  1 — 2t. No-  5  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y.  City. 


NOTICE. 

fT^HE  undersigned  expects  to  return  from  his  journeyings  in  the 
southern  states  about  the  1st  February  next,  when  lie  hopes  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  meet  and  fill  all  orders  in  his  line,  particular¬ 
ly  for  bis  “  Warren  Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,”  now  so  much 
and  perfectly  improved,  his  “  Hand  Threshers,”  and  the  “  Trimble 
Horse  Powers,”  and  the  Endless  Chain  Horse  Powers — also  for 
the  u  Platt’s  Improved  Portable  Burr  Stone  Mills,” — together  with 
Ploughs,  Castings,  Corn-Shellers,  &c.,  &c  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  all  orders  will  be  promptly  attended  to,  as  usual. 

JAS.  PLANT,  5  Burling  slip,  N.  Y.  City. 

Nov.  1 — 3t. 


ALBANY  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE  AND 
SEED  STORE. 

THE  subscriber  having  become  the  proprietor  of  the  above  es¬ 
tablishment,  has  removed  it  from  Dean-st.,  to  the  large  and 
central  store  No.  10  Green-st.,  (four  doors  south  of  State-st.,)  where 
he  will  keep  constantly  on  hand  every  variety  of  Farm  and  Gar¬ 
den  Implements,  and  Field  and  Garden  seeds,  which  will  be  sold 
on  as  favorable  terms  as  they  can  be  procured  at  any  place  in  the 
Union.  Among  the  implements  will  be  fouud  of  the  different 
sizes, 

Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason’s  Worcester  Plows  ; 

Prouty  &  Co.’s  Centre  Draft  and  other  Plows  ; 

Hovey’s  Patent  Spiral  Straw  Cutters,  all  sizes  ; 

Burrell’s  Corn  Shellers,  the  best  in  use  ; 

Grant’s  Celebrated  Fanning  Mills  ; 

Geddes’  Improved  Harrows; 

Cultivators,  of  different  patterns. 

Lewis’  Seed  Planter,  Shovels,  Spades,  Hay  Knives,  Hay  and 
Manure  Forks,  Cattle  Chains,  Bull  Ring3,  &c.,  &c. 

Dec.  1-  LUTHER  TUCKER. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

A  GOOD  farm  of  eighty-two  acres,  situated  in  the  town  of  New- 
A  Haven,  (Oswego  Co.)  twelve  miles  east  of  Oswego  villager 
Said  farm  is  well  adapted  to  grain  and  the  different  grasses.  It  is 
pleasantly  located,  well  watered,  and  buildings  in  good  repaid 
with  plenty  of  excellent  fruit.  It  is  within  three  miles  of  thB 
village  of  Mexico,  which  affords  facilities  for  manufacturing,  the 
various  mechanic  arts,  &c.,  &c- 

For  further  particulars  inquire  of  the  subscriber,  living  on  the 
premises,  or  of  Dr.  B.  E.  Bowen,  of  Mexico. 

ALPHEUS  HERBERT. 

New-Haven,  Sept.  1,  1846.— It* 


PATENT  PREMIUM  FAN-MILLS. 

IT.  GRANT  &  Co.,  still  continue  to  manufacture  the  eele- 
•  brated  Improved  Patent  Fan-Mills,  at  the  old  stand,  Junction, 
Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y.  These  mills  have  taken  the  first  premium  at 
the  following  places: — New-York  State  Fair,  at  the  Institute, 
New- York,  the  State  Fair,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  Fair  at 
Maryland.  The  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
these  mills  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  offered  in  market. 
They  are  the  only  mill  that  has  ever  been  produced  that  will  chaff 
and  screen  wheat  perfectly  clean  in  one  operation. 

We  also  manufacture  Grain  Cradles  of  the  very  best  quality, 
which  have  taken  the  first  premium  at  the  New-York  State  Fair 
They  are  for  sale  at  factory  prices,  at  the  following  places: — 

A.  B.  Allen’s,  187  Water-st.,  New-York  ; 

John  Magher  &  Co.,  195  Front-st.,  New-York. 

Luther  Tucker’s  Ag.  Warehouse,  Albany  ; 

H.  Warren’s,  Troy  ;  and 

Viall  &  Warren’s,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Denslow  &  Webster’s,  Savannah.  Geo. 

All  orders  thankfully  received  and  punctually  attended  to.  All 
goods  delivered  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  free  of  charge. 

I.  T.  GRANT,  &Co.,  Junction  P.  O.,  Rens.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Feb.  1— tf  [2] 


AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE. 

183  Front-st.^  New-York. 

THE  subscriber  offers  for  sale  an  extensive  assortment  ofFarm- 
ing  and  Gardening  utensils,  consisting  in  part  of  plows  of 
Freeborn’s,  Minor’s,  Horten  &  Co.’s,  Prouty  &  Mears’,  and  Rug¬ 
gles,  Nourse  &  Mason’s  patterns.  The  Locked  Coulter,  and 
Wrought  Share  Plow. 

Corn  Shellers,  Fanning  Mills,  Grain  Cradles,  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Straw  Cutters,  of  Greene’s,  Hovey’s,  Eastman’s,  and  other 
most  approved  patterns. 

Horse  Powers,  Threshing  Machines,  &c.  Gin  gear,  Mill,  Horse¬ 
power,  and  all  other  castings,  constantly  on  hand.  Also  a  general 
assortment  of  Brass,  Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Cloth,  for  Paper,  Rice, 
and  other  mills.  Seives,  Screens,  Riddles,  &c.,  &c. 

Persons  ordering  articles  from  the  subscriber  may  depend  upon 
having  them  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  workman¬ 
like  manner. 

JOHN  MOORE. 

New-York,  Oct.  1,  1846 

KENDALL’S  CYLINDER  CHURNS. 
fT’HE  following  in  relation  to  the  above  churns,  from  a  firm  in 
Vermont,  who  purchase  of  us,  will  show  in  what  estimation 
the  cylinder  churns  are  held. 

We  wrote  you  a  few  days  since,  to  forward  three  each 
of  the  two  smallest  size  churns.  Please  send  us  immediately 
six  each  of  three  sizes.  Churns  are  getting  m. good  demand.  Our 
people  think  there  is  quite  a  saving  when  they  can  fetch  the  but¬ 
ter  in  two  minutes,  instead  of  churning  two  hours  with  the  old 
fashioned  churn.  The  Kendall  churn  is  getting  to  be  all  the  go.” 

The  above  churns  are  always  for  sale  at  wholesale  or  retail, 
at  the  Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse,  No.  10  Maiden  Lane,  and 
23  Dean-st.  LUTHER  TUCKER. 

WIRE  CLOTH  SEIYE  AND  SCREEN  MANUFAC¬ 
TORY. 

rni-IE  subscriber  has  constantly  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of 
-L  the  above  articles,  which  he  offers  at  the  lowest  market 
prices.  D.  L.  CLAWSON. 

.July,.  1846—10  mos.  191  Water-st.,  New-York. 

P.  S. — All  kinds  of  wire  work  manufactured  to  order. 

FINE  WOOLED  BUCKS. 

rpiIE  subscriber  has  had  left  in  his  charge,  several  bucks 
X  which  are  a  cross  between  the  Saxon  and  Merino  varieties. 
They  are  two  years  old,  of  good  size  and  form,  and  their  wool, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  would  be  found  satisfactory.  Further 
information  given  on  inquiry.  SANFORD  HOWARD. 

Cultivator  Office,  Albany,  Sept.  1,  1846. 

FARM  WANTED. 

A  GENTLEMAN  is  desirous  of  purchasing  a  farm,  capable  of 
-  being  occupied  strictly  as  a  STOCK  FARM,  sufficiently 
near  some  railroad  communicating  with  the  Erie  Railroad  to 
facilitate  the  transportation  of  stock  to  market.  It  is  wished  that 
the  farm  should  be  situated  in  a  healthful  district,  with  pleasing 
scenery,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water,  and  having  a 
house  capable  of  accommodating  a  gentleman’s  family.  The 
soil,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  farm,  should  be  such  as  would 
yield  the  owner  a  good  return  for  his  investment.  Applications, 
[paid)  may  be  addressed  to  Box  2031,  New-York  Post-Office. 
Oct.  1— 3t. 


V 


